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REVIEW OF EVIDENCE AND SPECIAL REPORTS. 


I. REVIEW OF EVIDEKCE. 

A.— STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION. 

It waa not until after the enactment of the law of 1893 providing for a set of questions 
to be answered upon the ships’ manifests, that statistics relating to social and economic 
characteristioi? of immigration were obtained. Even since that date doubt has l)een 
expressed by witnesses as to the reliability of statistics — esi)ecially those winch <‘on- 
cem the occupations and destination of immigrants are of little or no value.* Immi- 
grants who state themselves to be farmers are ustially mere farm laborers, and a largo 
proportion of those who give their destination as New York City do not actually 
remain there. One witness maintains that even the United States census statistics 
are inacicurate. lie claims that the nmrd)er of Italians in the cx)untry in 1890 was 
placed at 182,000, whereas it was estimated by Italian authorities at 500,000.* 

The most important improvement sinct* 1893 in the method of compiling statistics 
of immigration was introduced in 1899, when, instead of the preceding classification 
of immigrants according to the cjountries or political divisions from which they came, 
they were classified according to tlie ra<;es to which they belonged. This makes an 
important difference in comparing statistics for all years precieding 1899 with those 
for 1899 and succeeding years. For example, it appeared that, in 1898, 40,000 Rus- 
sians came to the United States, whereas the great majority of these were Poles or 
Jews, probably not over 200 being actually Russians. Likewise there are very few 
Austrians and comparatively few Huns or Magyars, the immigrants from Austro- 
Hungary since 1899 appearing as mostly Slovaks, Slavonians, Croatians, and Poles.* 
Lack of caution in observing this change in classification has led to many mislead- 
ing statements,® yet comparisons can be made with the statistics prior to 1899, sinc;e 
the/)riginal method of classification by political divisions is still followed, the new 
method being simply added to the old.* Protests against this classification by 
races were made by leading Jews on the ground that they were not a nationality but 
a religious bpdy, and ought no more to be separately classified than Presbyterians or 
Catholics. On the other hand it is maintained that the classification does not dis- 
criminate against Jews, but it gives what it pretends to do — information not regard- 
ing nationality, but regarding races of immigrants. 

B.~«OCIAL CHARACTER AND EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 

laUeracy , — It has been pointed out by witnesses and by special report that there is 
a marked distinction in the illiteracy of immigrants from western Europe and those 
from eastern and southern Europe. Those from western Europe, including Scandina- 
vians, Finns, Irish, Germans, Scotch, British, and northern Italians showed an 
Illiteracy of 2.8 per cent in 1899, and 4 per cent in 1900, of those over 14 years of age, 
wheoeas illiteracy of immigrants from eastern Europe, including Hebrews, Slovaks, 
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On the other hand, it is maintained that the reason why Italians return to Italy in 
the winter is because they can not find emp]o 3 rment here and that Italian immigra- 
tion is becioming more and more permanent; ' that the number of women and chil- 
dren who a<!comi)any Italian immigrants is increasing proportionately to the total 
immigration.* Formerly one-half of the Italians who came to this country returned, 
but now the proportion does not exceed one-fourth.* 

The padrone system has been jjarticulariy reported upon by various witnesses, and 
it is shown, both by their testimony and by the special report upon this subject, 
that the system, as it existed in the early days of Italian immigration, has ceased, 
and that the Italians are now coming in such large numbers that it is no longer 
nei-CBsary for contractors to go abroad and import them into this country. The 
padrone system, as it exists at the present time, is simply the mode of oppression 
which Italians who are acquainted with the language are able to exercise upon new- 
comers through their ignorance and poverty. As a remedy for this new form of 
|)adrone system, which is not a violation of the contract-labor law, it is proposed that 
any immigrant who comes on the invitation of any person whatever except a relative 
should l>e deported.* 

The Annenian and Greek immigration also presents resemblances to the Italian 
padrone system. These immigrants are believed to be imder the control of a central 
organization which sends them out as notion peddlers.^ 

l).-l)18TKIBUTION AND EMPLOYMENT OF IMMIGRANTS. 

The Governments of Italy and Austria-Hungary furnish subventions to bureaus of 
those resi)ective nationalities designed to assist immigrants upon landing at New 
York. The Italian bureau formerly w'as granted a location at Ellis Island, but this 
privilege has l>een revoked. This bureau was created in order to counteract the 
evils of the padrone system, and the chief. Dr. Rossi, considers that it has been of 
considerable success.* The revocation of the permit was owing U) the allegation 
that the bureau assisWd immigrants to evade the law and was practically an agent 
of the padrones,’ but this is denied by the chief, who asserts that the officers of the 
bureau did not come in contact with immigrants until after they had passed the 
insi>e<'tion officers.^ No other country has as great need of a bureau of this sort as 
Italy for the protection of its immigrants. The Germans, English, and Irish, when 
they arri\'e here, are practically arriving at home. 

The Austro-Hungarian Horne, supported by the Austrian Government and by 
Austrian and Hungarian s(H'icties in New York, furnishes intelligence for immigrants 
as to the labor market, and attempts to place them throughout the country. The 
datnand for women as servants is so great that no trouble is found in this direction. 
MosT of the single men are provided with employment in the neighborhood of New 
York.« 

Various witnesses have emphasized the need of a better distribution of immi- 
grants throughout the country by means of a comprehensive system of employment 
agencies, and with this in view the Industrial Commission has listened to testimony 
from the superintendent of the free employment bureau of the State of New York, 
located in New York City, and from the deputy chief of the bureau of licenses of 
New York, whose official duty is the supervision of private agencies, and from a 
representative of private agencies. Mr. Bealin, of the State free employment 
bureau, complains that the law governing employment agencies in New York gives 
no effective power of supervision; that there is evidence to show that servants have 
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repeatedly found places in families on the recommendation of employment agents 
and have carried on a regular system of robbing their employers.^ Furthermore, 
the employment agencies are sometimes connected with saloons and boarding 
houses which make a practice of exploiting the laborer. Women are sometimes 
treated coarsely and brutally, contrary to law. It is in the protection of this class 
of women that the Austro-Hungarian Home considers its most useful work to liave 
been done.* 

Mr. Bealin states that, contrary to law, fees paid to employment agencies are not 
returned when work is not found. On the other band, those who represent the 
private employment agencies and the bureau of licenses maintain that very few 
complaints are made; that the supervision is thorough; that licenses are revt)ked or 
•suspended on the proof of charges; that a fee for the use of the office, whether or 
not employment is found, is a proper mode of payment, provided a larger fee Ixj 
charged when employment is found. Very few' frauds are known to exist, and the 
public knowledge of the same is largely based on hearsay.* 

The proposed law in New York advocated by the State free employment agency 
and charitable bodies is designed to bring alxmta better class of private employment 
agencies. It places the fees in New York City at the tirst year and $25 the second 
year; prohibits saloon keeix^rs from kt*epiiig an employment agency; rt^qiiires a reg- 
istry of the name and address of every applicant and his last employer, which registers 
must be oixn to inspection; provides for punishing those who publish false adver- 
tisements or give false information; prohibits sending female help to any }>lace of 
bad repute, and requires the fee to be returned on demand if employment is not 
found,* as is required ])y the law of Massachusetts.'^ 

K.-CAUSES INDUCING IMMIGRATION. 

In general jKJople coming to this country do so from a desire for better opportuni- 
ties. A few come on account of the republican princi])leH of our Govemmtmt, but 
this is not usually an important motive. One witness attributes the iiicrease of 
immigration from sotithern Italy and eastern Euroi)e largely to the desire to antici- 
pate the enactment of educational restrictions.® 

The most imi>ortaiit influence affecting immigration is the pros|)erity of the country. 
The highest numl>er coming to this (country in ond^ year was in the exceptionally 
prosperous year of 1882, wlien it reached 778,000, after which it declined, and again 
in 1892 reached 580,000. The immigrants in 1874, immediately following the 
panic, were only 261,000, a decline from 438,000 of the preceding year. The 
fluctuations of immigration according to the pros|)erity of the ct)untry are largt^ly 
accounted for by the fact that immigrants come in many, if not most cawjs, by induce- 
ments of friends and relatives who have come before.’ It is stated by represen tati\a 0 l' 
of steamship companies that 40 to 55 per cent of those who come have.their i)asHage 
prepaid by friends in this country.® If to this l)e added those to whom money is sent 
from this side for purchase of tickets al)road, the proi)ortion cx>ming on prepaid trans- 
portation would amount to 65 per cent.® This class of immigration is claimed to he 
desirable, but there are many tickets sohl by peddlers on the installment plan, and 
the chances are that those coming on such tickets would be of a ntore undesirable 
dass. For the ^e of checking this i>racti(« a provision has ])een suggested j>rohib- 
iting the sale of tickets except by authorized agents of steamship companies. 

Mr. Bitter, manager of the Austro-Hungarian Home of New York, an institution 
receiving subvention from the Austro-Hungarian Government, says tliat nearly all 
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the Hungarian and Slavonic immigrant get their tickets from agents who induce 
them to come lienj. He l)elieves, however, these agents work merely for the com- 
mission they get on the transjKjrtation tickets, and are not employed hy [>ersons or 
coriK)rati<»nH in this country.* 

Another witness alleges that the steamship lines have their agents in the little 
Euroj)ean villages to induce men to come to America as miners. He has l)een told 
by men who would lx* gla<] to go back if they could that they have lHH3n enticed by 
circulars scatter(*d in their villages by the steamship agents. Steamship agents also 
work among the |K*ople in this country and entice them to buy tickets on the instalb 
m^nit plan for their rtdatives and friends. The agents drum up custom like life- 
insurance agents.’' Another witness Hj)eaks of extensive advertising in Euroi>e of free 
piiVdie lamls and high wages.” 

Ilepresentatives of steamship eomjianies deny the attempt to induce immigrants to 
couK^ t(^ the United States. This is prohibited by stringent laws in most of the 
Etiropean conntrit^s, for tlu' reason that thost* countries desire for military service all 
th(* y(umg men who are likely to emigrate. Only agents licensed by the Governments 
are permitted to sell tickets, and in the ease of one company numbers of agents have 
had their lieeiises revoke<l lx*cause they have sent circulars to persons whom they 
thought likely to emigrate. Similarly the agents who sell ])rej)aid tickets in this 
(;ountry do not attemi>t to stimulate immigration or to induce the sale of tickets. It 
would hardly he possible for them to do so if they tried, and tlu^ small commission 
on tickets, $2, takes away the motive.* 

The influence of changes in sUH*rage rates is commento<l on by one or two witnesses. 
The existing rate of $2H from Naples to New A^ork, and from Bremen lo New 

A'ork, $211.50 from Antwerp to New V'ork, are about <loul>le the rates which were 
chaiged in 1880, and are basv*(l uj)on combinations or “conferences’' between the 
steamship lines.’' I)iffcreiic-e of opinion is expressed regarding the influence of steer- 
age rates oii immigration. While it is agreed that the rates now art* about one-half 
the rates of 20 years ago, when the enormous immigration eatiie from western Kuro])e, 
yet it is claiim‘d by several witnesses representing the steamship (‘ompanies that this 
has but little influence, and that the prosixirity of the country is the main cause of 
changes in migration. At the same time the mtes could not ])rofltably be advanced 
Iwyond the present figures, since to do so would ten<l to reduce traffic.*' 

F.—ASSLSTED IMMIGRATION. 

In times past several governments, loial and national, as well as private* eharit-able 
societies, in EuroiK? engaged more or less in the assistance of paupt^rs and criminals 
to emigrate* to colonial countries an<l to the United States. Owing to the represen- 
tations of our Government these e'ountries liave officially restricteti or prohibite‘d such 
assistance, and in so far as it exists at the present time it is without the official 
knowledge of the governments concerned.’ It is aaserteel, however, that a large 
proportion of immigration is at present of the assisted chara<*,ter, and that the chief 
source of such migration is Great Britain, the immigrants coming largely by the w'ay 
of Canada. This assistance is granted by various local authorities seeking to pass on 
paui)ers from their ow'ii jurisdiction.” It is both asserted and denied that the policy 
of the Italian Government is to encourage emigration, especially temporary migra- 
tion, of those who return and bring money to Italy.* The Italian Government con- 
tinues to treat as Italian citizens, whom it designates as “colonists,” such persons as 
come to this country and, not having taken out naturalization papers, afe subject to 
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inlltory service in Italy. (See also text of recent ItiJian Iaw on EmiiTration, p. 
OOOs. ) The Government requires that every Italian who is deported from New York 
shall be given by the Italian bureau at that port a card stating why he has been 
darted) and under the Italian laws he is then enittled to prosecuUt the agent who 
soM him his ticket The Italian Government has, on the complaint of the bureau 
at New York, withdrawn the licenses from various steamship agencies in Italy and 
has punished others. The Government also adopted the pratitice of giving to con- 
victs who emigrate to the United States a (vrtifioate stating the cause of imprison- 
ment, etc. In only one case does the agent of the Italian bureau know of a convict who 
came to the United States from Italy with a passport but without such a certificate.^ 

The Austro-Hungarian Government does not desire emigration to this country, 
but would prefer to keep its people at home, and Mr. Ritter, the agent of the Austro- 
Hungarian Home, which receives a subvention from that Government, does not 
think that any undesirable person has received public aid in emigrating to this 
country.* 

The imiriigration of Jews from Aiistro-Hungary, Russia, and Roumania has heen 
directly o^^ing to persecution and the growth of anti-Semitism in those countries. 
The earliest persecution which drove Jew^s abroad l)egan in Russia in IKSO, and the 
exodus which, after continuing a year or two, diminished for 7 or 8 years, was 
renewed in 1891, when the ix?rsecution8 were again revived.* The Jew’s from 
Roumania l)egan to migrate w’ithin the last 2 or 3 years as a result of the Dreyfus 
agitation which spread to that country. During 3 numths of 1900, more than 20,000 
Jews left Roumania, but owing to a resulting industrial disturbance and commercial 
crisis, this persecution was discontinued. The thousands of Jew's thus expatriated 
were without means for emigration, and at this juncture the Baron de Hirsch fund 
was provided, by which they have l)een assisted to migrate in large numbers. But 
it is claimed that this fund was never used to any considerable extent except in the 
w'ay of helping families to go together.^ Other countries besides the United States 
received laige contingencies of Jews through the assistance of this fund. American 
Jews have always discouraged immigration of Euro{>ean Jevnn, and are in full at'cord 
with the laws to prevent the immigration of paupers and diseased persons and all 
who are unfitted to enjoy the franchise.* Thosc^ who come from Roumania are 
largely capable of self-support, but the American Jews, with the help of the Baron 
de Hirsch fund, endeavor to furnish employment and to distribute their t>enefi- 
ciaries throughout the country, and thus remove them from the congestion in New 
York City. 

G.— EXISTING LEGISLATION RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION. 

The early immigration laws sought to regulate immigration rather than to restrict 
it, and provided a head tax to defray the expense. It declared that no convict, 
lunatic, idiot, or person likely to become a public chaige should be permitted to 
land, but there was no provision for returning such persons to their homes. The 
contract-labor laws were enacted between 1882 and 1891. The law of 1891 defined 
more strictly the persons to be excluded, and the act of 1893 added a large number 
of ineligibles, so that it is estimated as a result of this law that fully 50,000 persons 
were refused the sale of tickets within a year after it was passed.* The immigration 
laws, thus added one to another, are not clear at many points, and they have afforded 
many opportunities for evasion.’^ 

Begirding the efficiency of the existing laws there is a difference of opinion. One 
witness testifying in 1890 held that the recent decrease in immigration is laiigely due 
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lo the reHtrictivo effe(’t of the law of 1893, but his conclusion seems to Ihj unwa^- 
rantc*^! in view of the increase which followed in the 2 years since his tt*stimony 
was given.* This witness lays emphasis on the annoyance an<J vexation to which 
iinmigrants are exjM)st^l. On the other hand, the larger nurnl)er of witnesses con- 
siders the law’s and the insfjection of immigrants as unsatisfactory, and that only a 
very small proportion of the undesirable immigrants are excluded. The actual 
numbt^r deported is from one>half of one to one jiercentof the hital number of immi- 
grants. The question as to whether a person is likely to iK'come a jniblic charge is 
indefinite. The insjKM'tors are hurried and can not ask questions in sufficient detail 
to elicit the fa(;ts. The j>rocedure before the Imard of special inquiry is cumbrous 
and not frecpienily resorted to.^ 

The methods of insjiei’tion are descrilaxl at length by various witnesses connected* 
with the inHj>ection service at New' York. When a vessel a])])roacbea the harbor it 
is board(‘d by 1 or 2 inspectors, who examine the cabin pa.ssengers. These men 
are confronttMl with 100 or 150 passengers at a time, and the) have an hour and a 
half for an examination covcTiiig the period of time from touching at quarantine and 
lamling at the dock. Cabin passengers are asked questions calculate<l to ascertain 
W’hethcT they are likely lo h(*coine a public charge or wliether they are under con- 
tract to perform labor. If <nie is snHp(*cted he is brought to Kllis Island for further 
investigation. No eiu* is allovv»Hl to mingle with th(‘ steerage passengers until they 
have jjassed througli tlie inspe(!tioii ofiicc at the island. 

After lauding at Ellis Island immigrants pass hidore the nu'dir’al officers of the 
Marine-Hospital Service. The rigidity of the medical ins})et*tion depends on the 
general appearance and character of the immigrants. In many shiploads only a 
casual inH)>ecti(Ui is necessary. The greatest difficulty is found in the fact that 
Italians and Syrians are especially subject tx> trachoma and favus.^ The medical 
examination of emigrants before embarkation is inHiifiici(‘nt. The most effective 
examination of this kind is at Livcr})ool, hut even there a ph\si(*iiin views them at 
the rate of 2,000 mi hour, even wdthout uncovering their heads.^ The surgeons in 
Europe do not recoguizi' tw’o of the iliseascs w'hic.h are grounds for exclusion, viz, 
trac'hoina and favus. 

After medical ins|)ection the iinmigrantH file in lines of 30 each, according to the 
luaiiifests furnished by the steamship company, hefon* the immigration inspectors. 
Thorns inspectors are registry clerks, who speak the stn’eral languages of the immi- 
grants. Each registry clerk has a steamship manifest Imfore him and examines each 
applicant to ascertain if then' is any discrepancy. {"lometimeR as many as 4,000 per- 
sona jiass tlirough the ollice in a day, hut the verificHti<»n is correct, at least so far as 
the wunt of the immigrants goes." Tw o or three w itnesses complain that the immi- 
gration otlicers at present are sc'arcely qualified for the satisfactory performance of 
their duties. An inspector ought to lie able to judge each individual according to 
his merits upon the basis of many considerations. The inspectors are poorly paid, 
and the interpreters are often incompetent to secure correct information.’ It is con- 
tended by the commissiontT of immigration at the port of New York that the appli- 
cation of tile civil-service examination to the position of immigration inspector is 
disa<ivantageou8 to the service. The system may be satisfactory for clerical positions, 
but no academic examination bast^ on book learning or linguistic knowledge can be 
a guaranty that the person will have the necessary common sense and honesty to 
decide whether an immigrant is desirable or not. The bureau at New York has 
had difficulty with men w'ho have lK«n chosen under the civil-service tules. . The 
law, moreover, protects men who have never taken an examination.® 
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The immigration inspectors are required to detain lor special inquiry all who are 
not plainly and unquestionably entitled to admission. Under this rule they detain 
about 13 to 15 per cent of the immigrants. These amounted in 1898-99 to about 
25, (XX) persons examined before Ixiards of spetual inquiry. The proportion of those 
who require such examination varies greatly in the case of different vessels. Since 
the steamship companies are required to provide for immigrants during their 
detention, the amounts paid by the different companies is a fair index to the char- 
acter of the immigrants. These amounts vary from 2 cents per capita for the passen- 
gers on boanl to 50 cents per capita. On some vessels only 3 or 4 may Ih^ detained, 
while a ship bringing immigrants from Italy may have three-fourths to three-fifths 
of the passengers detained.’’ The board of 8{)ecial inquiry consists of 4 instHictors 
especially designated. An affirmative v(Jte of 3 of the meml)erH is recpiired for a^lniis- 
sion. Any member dissenting has a right to appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the inimi|^ant has the .same right. The decisions of the hoard, however, are 
seldom overruled.* If the immigrant is excluded, the steamship company bears the 
exjK-nse of deportation. 

Contract lalK>rers often coiin^ as cabin passengers, and it is here that the greatest 
difficulty in their <lete(^tion occurs, ff the alleged contract laborer is detained by the 
insj)ector, h(‘ is then brought before the l>oani of special inquiry for exaniinatioii, the 
same as other ininiigrants who are «iotained. The authority of tiie innnigrution 
in.sfKH;tors, on approval by the Secretary of the Treasury, in ordering the deportation 
of an immigrant whom they detnn ineligible is final. It is so recognized by the 
courts, wiio will refuse to review tlieir action. 

Besides the deportati()n of the contract laborer, the law provi<le8 for the punish- 
ment of an importer who contracts for his employment in this country. There have 
been but few cases of conviction, although there have been in 6 years some 4,000 
contract laijorers deported.* This is because the law^ requires that the contract l)e 
proven an<l does not provi<le j>unishnient for the men» inducen»ent, re<iue8t, or solic- 
itetion, or for tlie offer of employnnmt.^ The (tontrai't must also l)e made in a for- 
eign (!ountry in order to convict the importer.® At the present time very few such 
contracts are made. The more common pnMjthte is for the foreman to inquire of his 
foreign workmen whether they have any friends or relatives whom they would like 
te bring to the United States. In this way laige iminl^erH of immigrants reach this 
country with the object of replacing Americans at lower wages.® It is asserted that 
the wholesale imix)rtation of contract labor has practically been stopped, although 
the person making the contract is not convicted.'’ 

Ormunak . — The immigration law provides only for the exclusion of iwrsons con- 
victed of crime, but not for those chaiged with crime or those deemed to l^ immoral.® 
Although it provides for the exclusion of polygamists, it is impossible to prove such 
a charge, and consequently a constant stream of Mormon (ionverts, of whom 90 to 95 
j)er ('ent are women, are continually coming to this country.® 

Xmmig^rcUwn through Canada . — The law does not provide for restriction of immigra- 
tion from Canada, and the inspection of those who come from Europe through Can- 
ada Is wholly inadequate. The United States Commissioner made an agreement with 
the Canadian steamship companies allowing them to board the ships at Canadian 
ports and to pay the United States head tax for those destined to this country. The 
railroads through Canada agree to transport none who are not granted a certificate 
of inspection by these inspectors entitling them to enter at the frontier.’® 

Notwithstanding these agreements, alarge number of immigrants from Europe evade 
the law by giving some place in Canada as their destination, w'hich relieves them of 
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inapectioii by the United States officers, and then after remaining there only a short 
time they cross over to the American side. This is affirmed to be the greatest loop- 
hole in the restriction of legislation, and as a remedy it is proposed that inspectors 
should be platted along the Canadian Iwrder.* 

Steamahip cow/w/tMw. —Prior to 1893 steamship agents in Europe were very little 
restrii'ted as to i)ersons to whom they sold tickets. The result was an indiscriminate 
emipation to the Unite<l States. The act of 1893, compelling the steamship com- 
panies to depcjrt those of their passengers who might be rejected by the inspectors, 
has had the effect of making the European agents of the companies the most effect- 
ive insiHJctors under the law.* Indeed, the steamship representatives maintain that 
this class of inspection is much sufierior to that of consular officers or direct repre- 
sentetives of the United States Government.* The reasons given are that the com- 
panies hold their agents responsible for immigrants to whom tickets have been sold 
in case these immigrants are deported. These agents are fully infonned of all the 
details of American legislation, and are furnished with minute instruittions regard- 
ing the classtis of immigrants who are ineligible.* 
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RTATISTK^S AND SOCIAL EFFKCT8 OF IMMIGRATION. 

Part II of this volume, prepared under the direction of the Goinmission by E. 
Dana Durand, 0 e(;retary, presentfr statistical exhibits based U[K)n the several (jen- 
Buses and u|>on the reports of the Bureau of Iininipra-tion, showing the general effect 
of immigration u{><»n population and a<K*ial conditions. It appears that from the 
year 1850 to 1890 the proportion of f(»reign born increasetl from about one-tenth to 
one-seventh r)f the total population. This increase has gone chiefly to the States 
already having the largest proj)ort4on, the New England States and Illinois, how- 
ever, showing the principal increase. From 1880 to 1890 the great manufat?turing 
url>an States of New England, New York, New’ Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Illinois 
received the* largest acc^ession <»f foreigners.* 

Interesting and significant (dianges have (wcnrre<l in the past 50 years in the dis- 
tribution of immigrants according to the country of birth. These statistics are 
shown in two ways— first, by the foreign-born population at the date of each census, 
and, sec(»ndly, by the annual immigration. Considering the latter feature, the immi- 
gration by de(^eH indicates that the largest absolute niiml>erof immigrants, exceed- 
ing 5,000,000, came to this country from 1881 to 1890. The i>re(«ding three de<;ades 
show a remarkable unifonnity, the total immigration for each ranging from 2,300,000 
to 2,8(K),000. From 1891 to 1900 the aggrogah* was 3,687,564.^ 

. While the aggregate nuinlwrs of immigrants changed in the order indicated, the 
comiHisition by country of birth gives an entirely different asjiect to the statistics. 
The Irish were the first to appear in large proportions, and from 1840 to 1850 con- 
stituted 46 per cent of the total immigration. Their proj)ortion has greatly dimin- 
ished until the present time. The Germans followed close upon the Irish in the 
early days of immigration and reached their largest projwrtion in the period 1880 to 
1884, when they constituted 30 ymr cent of the entire number of immigrants. In 
that period of 5 years. nearly 1,000,000 Germans came to our shores, but in the 6 
years from 1896' to 1899 only 125,000, constituting but 9 per cent of the total immi- 
gration. The proportion of Scandinavians reached its highest point in 1885 to 1889, 
constituting 11 per cent, but their decline has been less rapid than the Germans, 
their proportion amounting to 7.8 per cent in the past 5 years.* 

Thus the decade from 1880 to 18^ marks a turning point in the character of immi- 
gration. Up to that time it was mainly the inhabitants of western Europe, including 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Germany, Sweden and Norway, who furnished 
nearly two-thirds of the immigrants. Since that time immigration from eastern and 
southern Europe has rapidly increased, and in the 5:year period from 1895 to 1899 
constituted 84 per cent of the immigration. Italy shows the most Mriking increase 
of all; numbering only 20,000 immigrants fTt»m 1875 to 1879, they rose to 307,000 
fcom 18190 to 1894 and 300,000 from 1895 to 1899 — 15 times greater than from 1876 
to 1879. It wall be seen that the immign^on from the northern and western 
countries of Europe reached its maximum during the decade 1880 to 1889, when it 
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represented a little more than two-thirds of the total influx. For the past 5 years, 
on the other hand, the absolute number of immigrants from these countries has been 
barely one-third the nurnbc^ir for the 5 yeara fwmi 1885 to 1889, while the proportion 
to the total immigration has fallen to 39.9 per cent. The immigration from the 
Houtheni an<l eastern <*ountrieH of Euro{)e began to increase in 1880-1884, but reached 
its maximum in alisolute numbers from 1890 to 1894, when it was more than 10 
times gre-ater than from 1875 to 1879, and had risen from 9.4 to 38.6 of the total. 
The i)roportion l)orne by the immigration from these countries to the total for the 
l>erio<i 1895 h) 1899 is still greater, amounting to no less than 54.1 ])er cent.’ 

The enormous influx of immigrants may lead to the hasty conclusion that immi- 
gration has been the leading factor in the rapid increase of the aggregate population 
of the United States, but this conclusion was objected to by the late Francis A. 
Walker, superintendent of the censuses of 1870 to 1880, who mainlined that foreign 
immigration into this country, from the time when it first assumed large j)roi)()rtions, 
amounte<l, not h) a reenfontement of our i)opulation, hut to a replacement of native 
by foreign stock. The ingenious estimates made by President Walker, based upon 
the j)rwli(rtions of Elkanah Watson in 1815, give plausibility to this estimate, since 
it apjM‘ars that the growth of population from 17iH) to 1840, when there was very 
little immigration, was as great in proportion to nuinU'rs as from 1840 to 1860, when 
there was a large foreign immigration, ami that sinc(‘ 1860 tln^ growth of population 
has Ixurn at a lower rate of increase than during the 50 years prior to the large 
influx. President Walker’s (Explanation is based on the eiYuioinic ground that the 
American shrank from the industrial competition imposed ui>on him by the low 
standards of the incoming foreigners, and was unwilling either to handicap himself 
by family ties in his efforts to rise al>ove them or to bring sons and daughters into 
the world to enter into that comi>etilion.‘^ 

Tl>e tendency (»f the foreign horn to congregate in the larger cities of the country 
has been fr(»quently noticed and commentesl u|>on. While th(E foreign born (onsti- 
tute only 14.4 jH’r cent of the total po]>ulation of our (*ountry, they (ionstitute more 
than twice as large jiroportion, namely, 29.18 per (tent, of thepojMilation of cities over 
25, (KK). In rural districts only a little over one-tenth (3f the total numlxEr of inhabit- 
ants are of foreign birth. The three cities iK)8sesBing the largest ]>roportion of foreign- 
l)orn jK»pulation are New York, San Fraimisco, and Chi(-ago, eacth exceeding 40 per 
(’ent. Eighteen of the 28 great cities have more than one-fourth of their population 
of for<*ign birth.® 

(ireat differences exist as to the relative tendency of different nationalities toward 
city life. There is marked aptitude for urban life among the Hebrews, Poles, and 
Irish, each of which nationalities has more than one-half of its numbers in this 
country dwelling in large cities. The Irish and Germans, owing to their great abso- 
lute numl)ers, constitute together more than one-half of the total foreign-bom popu- 
lation in the (rities of the country as a whole, the Irish furnishing 20 per cent and 
the Germans 30 jier cent. The Germans are the predominant foreign nationality in 
most of the cities individually as well as in the urban population as a whole. They 
constitute more than two-thirds of the total foreign-born population in Milwaukee 
and Cincinnati. The Irish constitute 47 per c.ent of the foreign-born population in 
Providence, 45 i)er cent in Boston, 41 per cent in Jersey City, and 41 per cent in 
Philadelphia.® 

Bearing upon the question of American citizenship and the proposed educational 
test for immigrants, the question of literacy and illiteracy among the foreign bom is 
important. For the United States as a whole 6.2 per cent of the native whites aye 
Illiterate, wrhile more than twrice that proportion, 13 per cent, of the foreign-bom 
whites are unable to read and write. The disparity is greatest in those States with 
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the mo«t advanctnl systems of education. In the North Atlantic States only 2.3 per 
cent of the native whites are illiterate, against 15.6 per cent of the foreign-born 
whites. In the great cities, on the whole, the efficiency of the common school sys- 
tem is (3Hi>ecially indicated by the fact that the illiteracy is scarcely greater among 
native whites of foreign parentage than among those having native parents. The 
illiteracy among the foreign-born city dwellers, on the other hand, is very much 
greater than among the natives. Thus, in New York the |)er cent of illiteracy 
among the native whites of native parentage is 0.52; among the native whites of 
foreign parentage, 0.66; while among the foreign whites it is 14.6. ’ 

From the reports of the Bureau of Immigration it apjH*arH that the proportion of 
illiteracy among those landing in this country, of 14 years of age and t)ver, varies by 
years from 20 to 24 per cent. Comparing the countries ot their origin, the illiteracy 
of immigrants 14 years of age and over from the countries of western Kurope, inclinl- 
ing Scandinavians, the Finni.sh, the Irish, the trermans, and the northern Italians, 
was only 2.8 per (‘ent in 1800 and 4 per cent in IIKX); whert*4is the illiteracy of those 
who came from efistern Europe, including Hebrews, Slovaks, rol(*H, Croatians, and 
southern Italians, was 38.4 in 1800 and 36.6 in 1000. The nationality showing the 
highest illiteracy is the Turkish, being 78.7 per cent; but the absolute nund)er arriv- 
ing is so small — nainiily, 184 — that this high percentage loses social significance. Of 
those nationaliti('H having heavy immigration the 8onth(‘rn Italians, out of 84,346 
immigrants in 1000, had an illiteracy of 54.5 per cent; the Poles, with 46,038 immi- 
grants, ha«l an illiteracy of 31.6 per cent; the Slovaks, with 20,243 immigrants, had an 
illiteracy of 28 per cent; and the Hebrews, with 60,764 immigrants, liad an illiteracy 
of 22.8 })er cent. Tlu* lowest illiteracy in the entire* list of nationalities is that of the 
Scundinavians, wlio, numbering 32,052 immigrants in PHK), had an illiteracy of only 
0.8 j»er cent; the lOnglish, with 10,807 immigrants, had an illiteracy of 2 percent; 
the Finns, with more than 12,()tK) immigrants, had an illiteracy of 2.7 i)er cent; the 
Irish, with 35,607 iinmignints, had 3.2 jhu* cent illiteracy; aiul the (lermans, with 
20,682 iminignints, had 5.8 per cent illiteracy.^ 

The financial condition of immigrants by nationalities varies, on the whole, 
inversely with tlieir illiteracy. Thus the Portuguese, with 60 jier cent illiteracjy, 
brought in 1900 $10.47 j>er capita, and the Houthern Italians, with 54.5 per cent of 
illiterates, brought with them to this country $8.84; on the other band, the (Jer- 
mans, with 5.8 j^er cent of illiterates, brought $28.53 jier capita; ami the English and 
Scotch, uith 2 per cent illiterates, brought $38.00 and $41.51 per capita, reH|)ectivcly.* 
The effect of immigration upon the amount of paniierism and criminality in the 
United States is of leading importance, and the immigration laws of this country have 
from their earliest inception lieen -direc^ited mainly to the diminishing of these effects. 
The census statistics comparing the tendency to pauperism and criminality of the 
fortdgn born with the native born should be aceejiteKi with caution.* These statistics 
present the serious defect of failing to take acc^oiint of the different distribution of 
ages as between the foreign born and the native born. Immigrants (tome to this 
country mainly after they have reached the criminal age, and constHjuently when the 
census writer for 1890 states that 16.39 j)er cent of the whole population furnishes 
30.24 per cent of the institution population, the conclusion, in so far as it includes 
prisoners, is misleading. Persons under the age of 20 seldom (tommit crimes; the 
immense number of persons of native birth below that age contribute very little to 
the number of prisoners in the country. If, on the other hand, the number of males 
of the ages of 20 to 46 of native birth and of foreign birth be coiiij:>ared Vvitb the num- 
ber of criminals of native birth and foreign birth, the showing is quite different. On 
this basis it appears that the whites of foreign birth show a trifle less criminality than 
the total number of whites of native birth.® 
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At the same time the full effect of immigmtion on the prison population of tho 
country can not l>e measured by simply the number of foreigners. Account must 
also be taken of the children of foreigners. The excessively laige proportion of pris- 
oners among the latter class — namely, 7,436 per million voters, compared with 2,517 
of native parentage and 3,269 of foreign born— constitute nearly as strong an argu- 
ment as to the injurious effect of immigration as would the high proportion among 
the foreign bom themselves. The second generation of the foreign element break 
readily away from the (tontrol of their parents, whom they learn to look down upon 
as ignorant and out of date. They become more familiar with the criminal ways of 
this country, and so they present an excessively high proportion of criminality. This 
appears from the census tables showing the birthplaces of the parents of white pris- 
oners by sp(?cific crimes, wherein it ap})ear8 that 38 per cent of the total male popu- 
lation of militia age— naimdy, 18 to 44 years— l)eing the children of foreigners, whether 
themselves born in this country or born abroad!, furnish more than half the pris- 
oners, and that this proportion, in the case of intoxication and disorderly conduct, 
amoimts to two-fifths of the iK)pulation producing nearly four-fifths of the punished 
offenses.’ 

ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 

Fart III, prepared by John R. Commons, special agent of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, dealtj with the wonomic effcKuts of immigration, with legislation affecting 
immigration in this and other coiintrie.s and with the agricultural distribution of 
immigrants. 

Tfie effect of iiumigratioii on industry, looked at from the standi)oint of the pro- 
ductive energy of the country, can not be measured by the aggregate numbers, but 
by the predominance of males among immigrants and by the predominant age 
periods at which they migrate. The proportion of males among the native born 
in the census of 1890 was 51.21 fH*r cent, while among the fondgn I)orn it was 64.9 
per (!ent. The immigration statistics show an even greater disproportion. In 1881 
to 1890 males numbered 61 [>er wnt of the total influx. Wluui we consider that 
the most tmuluctive ages for lal)or are those from the ages of 20 to 45, it is significant 
that while the proportion of native-born population falling w ithin these years is 
only 34 per cent, the proportion of foreign-boni population is 51 per cent; and when 
we examine the statistics of immigrants as presente<l by the Bureau of Immigration, - 
we find that the immigrants belonging to the pro<luctive years, 15 to 40, constitute 
not less than 08 per cent of the total number. From these facts it follows, seeing 
that it is the male jiopulation above 16 years of age that predominate in competitive 
industry, that the effect of immigrants u^Km industry and w'ages is proportionately 
greater than the effect of the corre8|)onding nunilier of native bom.* 

Equally inqiortaiit with the gross proportion of immigrants is the unequal distri- 
bution of imiingration throughout the several occupations. W hereas the foreign-bom 
whites coustitutwl in 1890 14.40 jier cent of the total population, those engaged in 
gainful occupations constituted no less than 22.46 per cent of the total number in 
such occujiations. In the manufacturing and mechanical industries, and in domestic 
and jfiersonal service the number was 31 per cent, whereas, on the other hand, in 
agriculture the number was only 14.49 per cent.* 

The unskilled occupations, those of domestic and personal service, receive the 
hugest access of immigrants. Only 16 per cent of the male immigrarts declare them- 
selves as belonging to the skilled occupations, while 67 per cent are rated unskilled, 
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and 23 per I'ent, inclnding women and children, ae without occupation. The indus> 
tries in which one^fourth of the total number of employees are foreign bom present 
the following occupations conspicuously: Tailors, bakers, lx>ot and shoe makers, 
brick and tile makers, butchers, cabinetmakers and upholsterers, textile and mill 
operatives, leather dressers and tanners, marble and stone cutters.' 

Of peculiar interest in enforcing the statements already made concerning tlie ten- 
dency of foreigners to city life are the figures showing the projK)rtion of foreign bom 
and their descendants in agriculture. While nearly one-half of the native whites of 
native parents are engaged in agriculture, lees than one-fourth of the foreign whites 
are so engaged. The second generation of foreign classes shows a slightly greater 
inclination to agricultural life than the first generation.* Nationalities differ widely 
in this regard. Those which show the greatest inclination toward agriculture are 
the Scandinavians, Germans, and Bohemians, numbering 27, 21, and 28 per cent of the 
total population of these respective nationalities in this country. The Irish have 
but 14 per cent of those engaged in gainful occupations on the farm. The lowest 
proportions are found among the Italians and Hungarians, numl)ering 4 per cent 
each.* 

The races having the largest proportion of unskilled and miscellaneous lalx)rers 
are the Chinese., Japanese, Croatians, Russians, Greeks, Italians, Lithuanians, Magyar, 
Poles, Portuguese, Ruthenians, Scandinavians, and Slovaks. The immigrants with 
the largest proportion of skilletl lalwrers are the Hebrews, Scotcli, English, French, 
and Cubans.* 

Owing t4) a conflict of various causes it is impossible to detennine precisely the 
effect of immigration on wages. The cycles of business prosi>erity and depression 
are the principal conflicting factor.® The low standard of living of immigrants,- 
esjiecially from eastern and southern Europe, is shown in a table on jwge’ 310, 
and it api)earH that the wages in Ameri<‘an cities are 4 to 6 times the wages of 
farm laborers in those sections of Europe, but the immigrant who attempts to enter 
American industry is not able to keep up the pace, owing to his low standard. In 
the course of time he is compelled to organize for the mere purpose of finding the 
ade(}uate food, shelUT, and clothing to continue at work. This point was reached 
by the bituminous coal miners in 1897 and the anthracite coal miners in 1900, and 
the remarkable labor oiganization in that oct;upation at the preseut time is the result 
of the direst jioverty to which a large class of labor in this country has probably ever 
been reduced. Immigrants from southern ami eastern Euroi)e displace those from 
the British Isles, and, having competed among themselves, are at last com})el]ed to 
oiganize for protection. In the clothing trade a similar condition lias been reached, 
but in that trade the continuous influx of immigrants has not yet afforded a breath- 
ing spell for organization.* 

Labor organizations are handicapi>ed by the mixed nationalities, languages, and 
religioiis which make it impossible even to bring them together on a nmtual under- 
standing.' 

One of the fetors which conceals the effect of immigration and at the same time 
cooperates with it is machinery and division of lal)or. This, by displacing the skilled 
mechanic, makes room for the unskilled immigrant. The fact that machinery has 
been introduced so laigely in this country is a part of the results of immigration, 
since, by breaking down the traditions and organization of the trade unions, their 
resistance to machinery and new methods has been overcome; but at the same time 
the lower and lower standards of living which have come into machine industries 
illustrate the cooperation between machinery and immigration in depressing the 
eondition of labor. If, however, they are able to organize, they may recover their 
position. This, as already stated, is diflScult until the immigrants have experient^Hl 
a period of extreme poverty. 
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The competition of women and children is a contributing factor in depressing wages, 
but it is noti<*cabIe thatHhe women and children who work in factories are usually 
the wive^ and daughtt'rs of immigrants. Furthermorti, the fact that the complaints 
against immigrants proceed from cities, where the cost of living is high, makes it 
important to note that the country comj)etition of native Americans where the cost of 
living is low often acts as a depressing effec^t on wages in the same occupation in cities. 

In contrasting these various causes it appears that the effect of immigration tends 
to cumulate upon the same industry where .the other causes are in operation, and 
that the relative effect of immigration depends upon the rapidity of the influx, 
while a rnfjderate amount of immigration would be assimilated. A rapid influx into 
particular trades by breaking down organiyation subjects workingmen to an unfair 
competition. 

THE (CLOTHING TRADE. 

Ac(^ording to the census of 1890, that branch of the (Nothing tratle known as custom 
work shows the largest proportion <»f foreigners of all occupations in the United 
States — namely, 71 per cent. This was 1 1 J per cent higher than the occupation next 
in order— namely, the bakers. The other branch of the clothing trade, the so-called 
factory pnaiuct, is not presented in the census tables upoii the basis of the nationality 
of the oi)erative8; hut it is proViahly true that the })ro]iortion of foreign born is as 
large, if not larger, in this branch than in that of the custom tailors. 

The immigration of tailors into tlu* Unit(‘(l States at tlie present time is mainly 
Hebrews, numlK^ring 7,081, and Italians, numhering 1,812. This is amarke<l change 
in the character of immigmtion, since in 1882 it was tlu* (ienuan element, number- 
ing 1,985, that contributed the largest j)rojK.)rtioii of the total number of immigrants 
stating that to he their trade. The < iennan inimigration in 1900 was only 270. The 
indirect effect of inimigration on the tailoring trade is even gretiter than the ilirect 
effect. The division of labor has advanced h) such a stage of minuteness that in the 
ready-maile or factory work less than 1 man in 4 is a tailor. The majority, instead 
of requiring 4 or 5 years to hiarn the trade of a custom tailor, require only 2 or 8 
months to learn such simple work as operating, jiri'SHing, sewing buttons, felling, and 
so on, although a longer time is required to develop speed and endurance. It is this 
minute subdivision of lalMjr which Ofams the way for the serious effects of immigration. 

The manufacture of clothing is largely cenh'red, in Now York City, and it is in this 
place that immigration plays its weightiest part. In lieu of the census of ltK)0, wdiich 
at the time of waiting has not yet presentisl the statistics for that year, it may be 
statiHl that, in the opinion of those best verseil in the trade, fully one-half of the 
ready-made clothing in the United States is manufaetnred in New York City. In 
this way immigration in this trade holds a peculiarly strategic position. Organiza- 
tions of employees in other cities throughout the country are met continually with 
the threat that their demands for improvt^i conditions w ill result simply in trans- 
ferring the work to New York. On this account a careful examination of the condi- 
tions in that city is important,' 

The characteristic feature of the clothing trade is the so-called sweating system.* 
The definition of the sweating system by different parties varies widely, and a com- 
mittee of the House of I.aux1s, which in 1888 investigated the subject in Great Britain, 
was unable to decide upon a precise definition. Their conclusions are summed up 
in a description of wdiat they consider to be the conditions attending the sweating 
system— namely, first, a rate of wages inadequate to the necessities of the workman, 
or disproportionate to the work done; second, excessive hours of lalwr; third, the 
insanitary state of the houses in which ’work is carried on. 

It will be seen that this description does not in any w*ay state a method of work, 
but rather the condition of the oiHjratives employed. In general the sweating sys- 
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tern is one in which the work is done py a middleman or contractor, who takes the 
cloth from the manufacturer at a comi>etitive price, and then, employing his own 
labor at such wages as he can foriie them to acH^pt, makes such a profit as his attention 
to details and his oppression of employees can secure. We have, therefore, in this 
trade three classes of |)eople concerned — namely, the manufacturer, the contrat^tor, 
and the workman. The term “ manufacturer” does not exai^tly describe the posi- 
tion of this member of the joint j)rod»iction. The manufacturer (so-called) is more 
proi)erly a w^holesale merchant or warehouseman who may employ his own help 
directly in the manufacture of gamients, or may let it out to contractors. In case 
the manufacturer employs his helj> direct, the shop which he conducts is technically 
known as an “inside shop;” whereas the shops oj>erated by contractors are called 
“outside shoiw.” The opposition to the contractor on the part of the workmen con- 
sists in the demand that the manufacturers substitute inside shops for outside 8hoi)8. 
But here a peculiar distinction is necessary. An inside shojt, it would U* assumefl, 
is one in which the wmrkmen are employed under the direction of a foreuian, the 
latter iKiing a rej)re8entative of the manufacturer, the wages l>eing paid directly to 
the workman by the manufacturer and not by the foreman; but the labor organiza- 
tions which attempt to secure insi<le shops do not go as far as this. They consider 
that the evil of the contracting system consists in the fact of a number of competing 
contractors bidding against each other for the work of the maimfacbirer, thiscornpe- 
tion continually reducing the price which they receive for making the garment and 
the wages of the workers. If, however, the manufacturer would agree to dispense 
with this system of competing contractors, an<l would substitute, not a foreman, but 
a noncomi)etitive contractor, who has a regular employment with the manufacturer 
and is not subject to underbidding from other contracthrs, they would be willing 
still to content themselves with this modification of the contracting system. 

The contractor at the present time in New York and (diicago 0 (*<'upies the fa^ouliar 
position of an organizer and employer of immigrants. The man liost fitted to be a 
contractor is the man who is well ac<juainte<l with his neighbors, who is able to 
speak the languages of several classes of immigrants, and who can easily |>ersuad6 
them or their wives and children to wwk for him, and in this way can secure the 
cheapest help. So irregular is the business and unHtea<ly the ern])loyuient that in 
the busy season when the work doubles it is to the advantage of the manufacturer to 
rely ujion contractors who have this ability to increase the numlier of employees 
quickly and in proportion to the amount of work. The ability to Ixjcome a con- 
tracting employer depends also uiion the small amount of c^iital invested. Prob- 
ably $50, under the system of renting the sewing machines, is enough to enable an 
employee to become a contractor on his own account. He lias no investment in 
goods and runs no risk. Little managing ability is required, because the number of 
employees is small. He locates in the midst of the districte occupied by immigrants, 
and contributes to their clannishness by making it possible for them to earn a living 
without mingling with other nationalities. There is always competition among con- 
tractors. The contractor feels more dependent than any of his employees. His 
profits are often less than the wages of his better-paid workmen. 

It must not be inferred, however, that the contractor is the cause of the sweating 
system. Both the contractor and the sweating system are the product of a disoigan- 
ized and crowded labor market. 

That the contracting system is not essential to the sweating system is shown by the 
fact that in one branch of the clothing trade, namely, that of the manufacture of 
ladies’ ready-made suits, these small contractors have become manufa(;turers; that 
is to say, they have opened up their shops and have begun to sell their ready-made 
garments direct to the wholesale trade — the clothing houses, cloak jobbers, country 
merchants, or “mail-order houses.” They do not send out traveling salesmen, but 
wait for buyers to call and see the samples and leave their orders. They manufac- 
ture only on order, and frequently, with the help of a banking house, by depositing 
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the order as a fniaranty, they are able to secure the cloth necessary to make up the 
garments. It is in this way that the development of this branch of elothmg manu- 
facture in New York City presents exactly the opposite development to that which 
has occurred in other laige industries. Instead of the lai^ manufacturer success- 
fully underbidding and driving out the small manufacturer, leading ultimately to the 
greater consolidation in the so-('alled trusts, in this business the small manufacturer 
has driven out the laige inanufaciturcr. The small man does not need to pay a high- 
pri(^ designer, since he <lesigns his own patterns; he does not have to pay a super- 
intendent, since he managt^ his own business; he does not pay high rent, since he 
locates in the poor (juarter of the city; he can get lal>or as cheap as any contractor; 
the shop is o]^n day and night; the f)eople can work as long hours as they wish. 
The wages which these small manufacturers pay to their employees vary widely in 
the different seasons of the trade. 1 n the busy season they are sometimes double the 
wages paid in the dull season. It has l>een the effort of the imions to comjiel the 
manufacturers to agree upon a scale of prices whii^h shall l)e unchanged through the 
year; but as soon as the <lull season (romes and the large numbers of unskilled and 
poverty-stricken workmen, pushed on by the influx of immigrants, ai*e crowding for 
employment, the uniform scale is abandoned, and every ma'hufacturer or contractor 
is able to command labor at wages barely covering (U)at of living. 

New York and Chicago are the largest centers rd tin* ready-made clothing trade. ^ 
The industry in New York is pnicti(“ally in the hands of the Russian Jews, who have 
displac^ed the earlier Cermans and Irish. One branch of the work, that of the fin- 
ishing or hand sewing on coats an<l trousers, has within the i)ast 10 years fallen into 
the hands of the Italian women who work in tenement Iwmsos. It is a mistake, 
however, to infer that tenement-house work is iiuTeasing. Contractors no longer 
have their ma<*hiiies in tenement houses to any material extent. Legislation on this 
subject and the agitation of the unions has caused them to move into buildings 
especially erected for their purpises; but in this branch of the work, the so-called 
home finishing, the Italian women, owing to the fact that they Wf)rk at prices 25 to 
6Q per cent leas than thost* formerly received by other nationalities, have absorbed 
95 per cent of the work. In Chicjago the clothing workers are distributed more 
equally throughout the different nationalities; the Swedes, Bohemians, and Jews 
represent probably 25 per cent each of the total number, the Poles 15 per cent, the 
Germans 5 per cent. 

The Jew occupies a uniqiu^ position in the clothing tra<le. His physical strength 
does not fit him for manual labor; his instincts lead him to s()eculation and tratle; 
his individualism unsuits him for the life of a wage earner, and especially for the 
discipline of labor organization. For these reasons when a Jew first lands in this 
country he enU'rs such light occupations as sewing, cigar making, and sboeniaking. 
Jewish women are employed to a much less extent than women of other nationali- 
ties, and their children are kept in school until 15 or 16 years of age. The Jew’s 
conception of a labor organization is that of a tradesman rather than that of a work- 
man. Whenever a real abuse arises among the Jewish workmen they all come 
together to form a giant union and at once engage in a strike. They bring in 95 per 
cent of the trade. They hold out a long time, even under the greatest suiledug. 
They usually win their case, but when on(*e a strike is settled they are contented, 
and that usually ends the union, since they do not see any practical use for organi- 
sation where there is no cause to fight for^ conseiiuently the membership of the 
Je^h union is wholly uncertain. The Jew n also exce^ingly abstract and meta- 
physical and greatly interested in general principles; for this reason the socialistic 
el^nent acquires control and the practical problems and serious conditions of the 
trade are neglected. 
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The Italian tailor in his own country reoeivee only abont one>half the wafiee 
received by the Jews in the country of their European origin and about one-fourth 
of the wages paid for the same grades of work in weetern Europe, consequently, in 
the United States the Italian is able succ^essfully to com[>eto with the newly arrived 
Russian Jew, and far more able to conijiete with the (lemian or Englishman. The 
Italian has usually been a farmer or a farm hand, and his standard of living is even 
lower than that of the Italian tailor. While as yet the Italians have not gone into 
the trade in very large numbers, since they have sought mainly outdoor employ- 
ment, yet, considering the large numbers and their readiness in taking up this branch 
of work, it seems probable that the future clothing workers of New York are not 
likely to be Jews, but Italians. One point in which the Italians have the advantage 
is in the employment of their wives and sisters. The Italian and his wife work in a 
shop together. In the case of the Jews, a Jewish woman after she is married wid 
not go to work in a shop. The Italian, like the Jew, has a very elastic character; 
he is energetic and thrifty and will work hard, with little regard for the numlier of 
hours. 

The Polish clothing workers are mainly women, since the former Polish farmer 
when coming to this country <'lingH to common work requiring hard labor. He ("an 
compete successfully in facU^ry work where har<i automatic labor is needed, and con- 
sequently in Chicago, where large numbers of Poles are employed in this class of 
work, the Polish women and girls are employed in the clothing shops. Owing to 
the opfX)8ition of their priests they have never made any attempt to join the labor 
organizations. During the strike in Chicago in 1896 it was the Polish shops that 
continued at work and defeated the strike. They are a submissive people while 
working, and it is in their shops that the hardest driving is done. Their children 
begin to work tarly. 

The best peojde in the clothing trade in Chicago are the HcAndinavians, including 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Dancis. They are engagt^i in the manufacture of i)ant8 
and vests under contractors of their own nationalities. They do not work more than 
10 hcnirs a day, as a rule, usually in large shops with steam power. The standard of 
living is high, and many of them are fairly well educated. The proportion of women 
who work is large; there are alwut 5 women to 1 man in the Swedish shops, 
about 2 women to 1 man in the Polish and Bohemian coat Hhoi>8, about equal 
numbers of men and women in the Jewisli shops, although the women are mainly 
of other nationalities. 

Unquestionably the standard of living of all nationalities has been raised greatly 
after their immigration to this country. The Poles and Italians adhbre to a lower 
standard for a longer time than the others; at the same time the low standard of liv- 
ing on the part of those immigrants who are continuously coming into the trade is 
always a sdccessful chc»ck on the efforts others are making to better tbeir condition. 
The Jews have been especially successful in escaping from the trade, since they 
change their standard of living soonest and are most energetic in finding employment 
in other trades or in advancing to the position of contractor or merc^hant 

Estimating the effect of immigration on the wages in the clothing trade, ^ it will be 
seen a variety of factors enter to confuse the judgment. In the first place, a change 
in the character of the trade has occurred in the past 60 years, consisting in the intro- 
duction of ready-made clothing, first for men, then for children, and finally for 
women. These new branches of work, whereby a product, which when formerly 
made by the custom tailor, the dressmaker, or the housewife cost higher prices than 
the most of the people could afford, is now made in the latest styles, enables all 
classes of people to be better dressed and to spend much more money every year for 
dotfaing. Herein the immigrant has created his own employment and cultivated a 
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market for hiw product. The journeyman tailor who in former times made the entire 
coat continucH to do so only for the wealthier classes of the public, and for that rea- 
son he can earn higher wages than fomierly. But, owing to the increasing subdivi- 
sion of lalK)r in the manufacture of ready-mmle garments, such important changes 
have occurred in the several occupations involved that it is a difficult problem to 
identify any one occupation over a period of years. The first important advance in 
the HulMlivision of journeyman tailor’s work was introduced by the Jews some 20 
years ago in New York City and has been known as the “task” system. This 
remarkable system, by which perhaps nine-tenths of the ready-made coats in New 
York are inanufactunHl, exists in no other city of this or other country. Its i>eculi- 
arity is found in the fact that the 3 men \rho make the greater part of the coat work 
in a team or “set,” and in their agreement with the contractor they undertake to 
turn out a certain numbei of coats per day. This results in what is practically a 
piece-i)rice system with unrestricted work. Whereas the journeyman tailor fonnerly 
filled in his dull stjason by making coats at half pri(‘e, which were later sold as ready- 
made gannents, the task system made it possible to manufacture the same coat at 
one-half the journeyman’s price in the dull season. iSince this task system has con- 
tinued unchanged for 20 years, it is possible to measure precisely the changes in 
wages iluring that period. The wages |H^r week of male (operators and basters have 
fallen one-sixth; their hours increasetl one-tifth; their w(‘(‘kly output has increased 
two-thirds; the piece price for their product has decreased one-half, without any 
change in macdiinery or sulxlivisicm of lalx)r. Formerly 1 woman was a meml)er of 
the team, but so intense has become their exertion that women have lx*en replaced 
by male immigrants at wages per week about 50 per cent higher than those which 
the women formerly received, but i»c*r piece the same, owing U) the greater speed and 
endurance of tin* men. It can n<»t, Inm'ever, be said that the low wages, long hours, 
and overexertion in the task shops of New York are owdng solely to immigration, 
since in recent years a new form of j)roduction, which may l)e called the factory or 
large-shop method, has entered, ami those Jews who adhere to the task system are 
oi)erating under an antitiuated system of production in competition with a modern 
system. 

This factory system carries the sulxli vision of labor far l>eyond that of the task 
system, so that a coat passes through the hands of 40 or 50, or more, work people, 
whereas in the task system it passed through the hands of only 8 or 10. This 
increasing subdivision of labor has substituted simple operations for complex opera- 
tions and has increased the s|)eed and exertion of the workmen. While wages by 
the hour, day, or week on fa<*tory products have decreased in most cAses, and 
remained conshint in the cnses of the more highly skilled and indispensable work- 
ers, yet the increased overexertion and overtime are much mOre exhausting to the 
employeti than they were 20 years ago. The cost of manufacture, owing to this sub- 
division of lalx>r, is 40 per cent l)elow that of the task system, so that, altogether, 
the cost of making a coat in 20 years has been reduce 70 per cent below the price 
received by the journeyman tailor in the dull season. 

The amount of wages in the clothing trade is directly affected by the fate of labor 
oiganizations. With the continual infiux of immigrants, with the subdivision of 
labor, with the employment of women and children, and with the prevalence of 
home work, the problem of organization is indeed serious. 

After male immigrants have been here 2 or 3 years they are willing to organize, 
but are prevented from bettering their condition by the new arrivals, whose necessi- 
ties compel tliem to awept low pay. The most successful organization is that of the 
Swedish Pants and Vest Makers of Chicago, vrho, owing to peculiar advantages in 
the nature of their trade, have greatly increased their w'ages in recent years; in 
nearly all other occupations of the trade the influx of immigrants is a constant 
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menace to otfraniKation, and the conclusion is inevitable that such restriction of 
inunigration as would- lessen the number of those nationalities now coming into this 
trade would enable the clothing workers to organize and secure generally shorter 
hours and higher pay. 

TENEMENT-HOUSE MANUFACTURE.’ 

The so-(^lled sweat-shop legislation of American States is legislation directed against 
tenement-house work. In this legislation the American States are dealing practi- 
cally with the subject of immigration in its most urgent and threatening aspect. 
Practically all tlu* work in ttiiiememts governed by tht*se laws is carried on by foreign- 
born men and women, and by the latest arrivals and lowest conditionenl of the 
foreign V)orn. Two races are the ones mainly afft‘cted — the Hebrew and the Italian. 
The Italian woman working in her tenement has ahsorbc'd 95 f)er cent of the so- 
called “home finishing’’ in New York City. Home finishing is that remnant of 
work ill the former home shop where the entire garment was made at home'; since 
through legislation and economic develojiment the regular shop has largely taken 
the place of the home, this “finishing’’ is that portion which has not Vieen carried 
over to the sliop. In New York coats and trousers are finished at home; in other 
cities, only trousers. Finishing amounts to about one-fourth of the work on a gar- 
ment, lint owning to the low wages paid in this class of w'ork, the price is aliout one- 
seventh of the price for the entire garment. The Italian home finisher works for 
about two-thirds of the price which other nationalities formerly received fur the 
same work, and, wdiere formerly 10 to 14 cents was paid for finishing, the Italian 
does the same work for 5 to 7 cents. By means of this kind of work done at home 
by bis wife and children the Italian laborer is able to bi<l at much cheapiT rates for 
employment in other occupations; so that home work not only has a damaging effe<’,t 
on the shop work in the trade, but it also affects tln^ people engaged in the same 
calling as the Italian lalairers. 

Other classes of clothing w orkers who are emjdoyed at home to more or less extent 
are the custom tailor, w ho is a skilled mechanic, making the entire coat; also niarrie<l 
women or wd<iow’s of American birth who, in this w’uy, earn small amounts of 
“pin money.’’ Tliese w'omen take uj) this w^ork in emergency, or when they are 
partly <leiHMident uixin charity or upon the help of friends, arul on this account they 
accept wages considerably below the cost of living for a girl working in a shop who 
has this as her only means of livelihood. 

Subcontracting is the rule in this business. Manufacturers dislike the administra- 
tipn of the small lots of work distributed in secliidtsi places w here they are unable 
to keep oversight, and conseipieiitly the clothing contraidor wdio takes work from the 
manufacturer, and wdio is in closer connection with the home workers, sublets the 
finishing to them. The objections made to home work are not only the low wages, 
but the low standard of living which is (consequent upon the crowded condition of 
the home, with pieces of cloth and lying about, and pressing irons and sewing 
machines crowding upon the space. The man who works at home has irregular 
hours, and usually works all ihe time he can spare, day and night. He employs his 
wife and children as helpers, and thus in open competition is able to underbid the 
man or woman who works in the factory. Home work is dejiressing upon the intel- 
ligence and personal initiative of the tailors. Since it affords but little opportunity 
for improved machinery or subdivision of labor, the workman makes up in long 
hours what he loses in economy of manufacture. Labor organization is especially 
difficult with this class of workers. The journeyman tailors’ oiganizations in this 
country direct their agitation more vigorously against the home work of their num- 
bers than they do against accepting low prices for work. Scatter^ over the city, the 
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home workers Jiave no opportunity of meeting together and oiga^adng. do 

not learn the English language and are slow to become Amerioanized. Witli jlihe 
abolition or restrietion of home work organization becomes more effective, the wag^ 
are increase<i, and hours diminished. 

But the legislation of Arneriian States directed against tenement-house wo!% has 
l)een undertaken not on l)ehalf of the workers, hut on behalf of the consumers. It 
is the protec’tion of the public against contagions and infectious diseases which 
has induced the States of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
others, to deal in a rigid manner with this class of employment. In no State 
does the legislature take the legal step of prohibiting outright tenement-house work; 
the statute simply restricts the numlHir of i)er8onB who shall be employed in a room 
or tenement, usually to the immediate memters of the family living therein. L^s- 
lation covers wearing apj)arel Hn<l includes, in some cases, also, cigars anti (dgarettes. 

As regards the administrative details of this legislation, it is noticeable that in 
those kStates most directly affect(*d by immigration, namely. New York, Massachu- 
setts, and Pennsylvania, the legislation has been most radical and even despotic. In 
the first place, a register is retpiired to he kept by the contractor or manufacturer of • 
all home workers in his employment. This rt^ster, unfortunately, is not treated as 
a i»ublie record, and hence does not afford opportunity for trade unions, consumers’ 
leagues, and charity societies to carry on effective agitation which will reach the 
inannfa(^turers. 

But the desixitic feature of the legislation a}>pear8 in the provisions requiring a 
license or i>ermit in order to work at home. In the enforcement of ordinary factory 
and workshop laws the factory insjKJctor is recpiirtHl to come into court and prove the 
allegefl violation of the law. The defendant enjoys the l)enefit of the doubt, and the 
inspector and ])rosecuting attorney are hold to a strict interpretation of the statute. 
By the license feature, howe\'er, (lie insj)e<;tor is not dependent upon the courts; his 
action is summary and detnsive; he grants or revokes the licJcnse upon his own dis- 
cretion and judgment, and the lajnalty thus imposed, since it deprives the workman 
ot his entire living, is lar heavier than the imposition o! a fine by the court. The 
insiiector, under this provision of the law, calls upon the courts not to punish the mate- 
rial violation of the law, but to punisli the workman who works without a license. 
Both the prosecution and the punishment of the offender are therefore practically in 
tlie hands of the administrative officer without rewurse to the court. There remains, 
indt‘ed, the judicial remedy by mandamus or injunction, but in the case of the 
p<3verty-stricken workers of the tenement house this is not a substantial remedy. 

Massachusetts was the first State to intWHiuce the license feature as a part of its 
fa(!tory legislation. New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, and Michigan 
within the lost 2 or 3 years have followed the example of Massacbosetts. In Penn- 
sylvania the law goes much farther than in other States, and requires a license not 
only for tenement-hou.se work, but for any “ building or parts of building” where 
wearing ap])arel is manufactured, and in New York it applies to any building in the 
rear of a tenement building. 

While the law lays down conditions under which the inspector shall grant or 
revoke a license the decision is in the judgment of the inspector. The law in no 
case attempts to deal with wages or hours of labor, but, in harmony with its purpose 
of protecting the consumer, provides only that work shall be conducted under clean 
and proper sanitary conditions. In New York it provides for. absolute deanlineas, 
and it is oonceivable that with inspectors whose standards of cleanliness are high 
very few licenses would be long outstanding and tenement-house work would he 
pra^cally abolished. 

An interesting feature of the legislation of Massachusetts and New York is the 
eO-calied ” tenement-made ” tag. ■ The inspector is emx)oweted when he discovers 
garments manuffu;tured under unsanitar)' conditions or in violation of the law to 
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^3^j|iu8 label «<rthe jjiarment, and any person removing the laUd is subject to a fine 
or InsijsHsonment. It is often assumed that the tenement-made label is designed to 
readh the manufaiturer or wholesale merchant and to be kept U{)on the garments 
illitil they have be^n placed upon the market. This may have been tlie intention of 
the legislator, but in no case do the inspectors go so far as to enforce such a penalty 
upon the manufacturer. They consider the purpose of the tag af*coraplished when 
the home worker or the contractor is punished or when the goods have been disin- 
fected. They then remove the tag and the gomls are jdaceil uj>on the market. 

Whether garments whitdi have la^en subject to contagion can be fully disinfected 
is a matter of dispute, but it is certain that did such goods (yirry a label at the time 
when the consumer makes his purchases they could not be sold. In Pennsylvania 
the law d(H‘H not provide for a tag, but requirep that goods subject to contagion shall 
Ih" destrqy'ed. 

The penalties imjjoscd by the law apply (»nly to homeworkers and contractors 
and do not affect tlu* wholesale manufacturer. On this account they are defective. 
The home w(»rkcr is an obscure person, and a slight penalty is a heavy burden. The 
contractor also is unknown, but the manufacturer’s position In^forc the community 
is a rcsponsibI(‘ mu*; th(‘ sale •>! liis gotwls depends upon the rei)ntation of his bouse. 
Now, the existing laws<lo not make the manufacturer responsible for tenement-house 
wf*rk unless he gives this work out <lircctly to the Imme workers; ho is not responsi- 
ble for work given out by his contractors. In this way the contratit system shows 
it> advantage, not ni(‘rely as a ch<‘a}> method (d manufacture, but also as a method 
of shifting legal responsibility from the manufacturer t<i the middleman. Were the 
law to make the manufacturer responsibh* for all tenement work, wliether given 
out directly by bimsidf or through a contractor, both tenement work and the con- 
tractor would (juickly disapiK‘ar. 

'rhe results of legislation on tenement-house work in iJui Stal.(?H of MassaciiusettH, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, in sofaras they have been satisfactory, liavedeiHaided 
M(g so much on the terms of the law as on the efiiciency and integrity <»{ the insjHiet- 
oTs. With their enormous yK)werH and wide diwretion legislation has created 
opportunities for bribery and jioliticul favoritism unusually tempting. The law of 
Massachusetts, although inferior to that of other States, hiis yet accoinjilished far 
better results, owing U) the civil-service regulations and the permanent tenure of the 
inspectors. Although Jiot direfrted to the improvement of wages, nevertheless, by 
restricting the amount of tenement W'ork, the wages for this class of employment in 
Boston an* 40 to 50 ])er cent higher than the wages in New' York for the same work. 
The depressing effects of immigration on wages, tlicrefore, an* partly counteracted by 
the Tcstriction of tenement-house work. 

This class of legislatimi is, on the w hole, suiierior to the proi)ose<l total abolition of 
tenement-house manufacture, since it makes it possible to alM>lish the work in the 
majority of cases, but also makes it possible to grant exceptions in those emergency 
cases where hardship would he caut-t**! by its })rohihition.’ 

While neither the Federal Government nor any 8tat(* government has undertaken 
hi alK>lish tenement-house w'ork where the work is sold to private purchasers, yet, 
w here the Federal Government is itself a purchaser of clothing, it has undertaken to 
establish this condition. Since the Spanish- .American war, when it seemed to be 
clearly demonstrated that the contagion of measles and other disease's in the army 
catnps was owing directly to tenement-house manufacture, the War Department has 
inserted in its contracts with the manufacturers of military garments that all work 
must lie done in a regularly organized factory, and no part of the work shall be sub- 
let to contractors. In the several States clothing for the National Guard is usually 
purchased from the War Department, and is therefore protected by the specifications 
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of that Department; but in those States where clothing is manufactured by the State 
authorities there exist at present but few restrictions. These aae in Massachusetts, 
which provides that military clothing shall be made in the city of Boston, and not 
in sweat shops; in California, that it shall not be made by convict or Chinese labor; 
and in New York, that it shall be made under the conditions prescribed by the- 
factory and sweat-shop legislation of the State. In one State, Pennsylvania, clothing 
for the National Guard is made in the manufacturing department of the State arsenal, 
and in the case of the IJnitefi States Navy, clothing is manufactured by the naval 
clothing factory, navy-yard, Brooklyn.* 

The legislation of (ireat Britain and Caniula and the ordinances of the London 
county council go further than the legislation of American States, in that their object 
is not merely the protetition of the public, but also the protection of the workers in 
securing a “fair rate of wages.” In Canada this object is thought to l)e s(*cured by 
prohibiting subcontracting. 

The wish of the pun^haser to know the conditions under which Ins garments are 
manufactured is, the basis of the Gonsuniers’ Ijeague, organized in May, 1899. This 
league adoi)ts an official label to l)e attached to the garments of those manufaciturers 
who abide by the <*.on<litionH imposed ujxui them — that they ol)ey the Htate factory 
laws, that they manufacture the goods on their premises, that they employ no 
children under l(i ye^irs of age, and that they use no overtime work. More than two- 
thirds of the Ial>els granted to manufacturers by this league are in the State of 
Massachusetts, owing to the excellent factory legislation in that State and especially 
the thorough manner in which it is enforced. 

Besides the laljel of the Consumers’ League, the oiganization of the garment work- 
ers has adopted a lalwl based on slightly different principles. This lal>el is granted 
only to those manufacturers or contra(?tors w’ho employ solely union help. Hitherto 
the gannent workers’ lal»el has ].)een somewhat misleading, since it has been granted 
to contractors and has not sUkhI for the absence of sweatshop conditions; but by a 
resolution a<loi)ted in May, ItKll, the lal)el henceforth is to be* furnished only to 
those manufacturers w ho maintain exclusively their own shops.’* 

An appimdix to this chapter, dealing with the Philadelphia trade, preparexl by 
Helen Marot and Caroline L. Pratt, is added at pages 723-743. 

cu(tAK makers.* 

The problem of the efftxit of immigration on the wages au<l employment of cigar 
makers can not be separated from the efforts of machinery, <li vision of lal)or, country 
t‘ompetition, and the competition of women and girls. The mathinery which has 
been introduced in recent years, known as the “suction table,” is exceedingly limited 
in character, but it is such that less skilled workmen and girls can take the place of 
the skilled mechanic’. With this new condition, girls w’orking at $4.60 per 1,000 
cigars, where the union scale is $7.50 to $8.60 per 1,000, can e^m wages amounting 
to $7.50 per w'eek. The large establishments in New York and Philadelphia which 
have in recent years extended the sale of advertised cigars employ almost exclusively 
girls and w'oinen. But it must Iw noted that these are the American-boni daughters 
of immigrant parents. 

Of similar effect upon the wages of city cigar makers is the remarkable develop- 
ment of country shops. This is especially true in Pennsylvania where, in the coun- 
ties of Berks, Bucks, Montgomery, York, and Lancaster, Philadelphia manufacturers 
have located their annexes, and, in place of the very low union scale of $7.50 in 
Philadelphia, they tan have the same cigar made for $5.50. This rate is so low that 
the suction table is not profitable. The advantages of country employment to the 
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monaCactiirer consist often in the favorable inducements — in the exemption from 
taxes^ even m donitions of ground and subscriptions for buildings — offered by the 
dtizenS) but mainly in the low cost of living. Much of the work, however, is crude, 
and the lO-cent cigars are not made in these localities on a large scale. 

Contrasted with country competition and the employment of women and girls are 
the efforts of the labor organization, which mcludes about 40 per cent of the work- 
men in the trade. The union, through its strong organization, has effected a contin- 
uous increase in wages paid to its members, so that it is estimated that on the class of 
work where sweat-shop and nonunion labor earn $6 to $9 a week union labor earns 
f]2 to 118. But the union scale is based largely upon the union lal>el, which, being 
in effe<'t a substitute for the ex{)ensive advertising of the large manufacturers, enables 
the inembersof the union to distribute among themselves the $4 or$6 per 1,000 which 
the manufacturer usually invests in advertising. In this way the union maintains a 
high wrale of wages, keeps immigrants out of its ranks, and prohibits the use of machin- 
ery, but at the same time loses control of the laige establishments employing 200 to 
2,000 working people. The immigrants crowding into the cheaper lines of work and 
the unorganized branches of employment have forced down the prices to a very low 
point, so that in the Jewish sweat shops of New York and Chicago cigars are manu- 
factured at $4.50 (>er 1,000 equal in quality to those which are made at the union 
scale of $8.50 and $9.50. 

On account of thesis several peculiar conditions in the trade it may be asserted that 
at the present time the effect of immigration is less than the effect of country compe- 
tition or of the employment of women and girls; and that, were it not for the label, 
these three factors cooperating would depress wages, except in the highest grades of 
work, l)elow the point at which the members of the union could afford to work 
longer at the trade. 

COAL MINERS.' 

The coal mining industry of the United States has from its earliest days l)een a 
field i)eculiarly affecttcnl by the influx of fresh immigrants. In the earlier days they 
were mainly from the British IsUis — Englishmen, Scotchmen, Welshmen, and Irish- 
men. Within the jwst 20 years these earlier nationalities have been displaced by 
immigrants from Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia. According to the census of 
1890 the foreign-born miners constituted 58,1 per cent of the total in Pennsylvania, 
57.4 per cent in Illinois, and 59 per cent in Ohio. In the mines of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Oiinpany in 1896 one-fourth were Polish, one-iifth were 
Irish, one-fifth Amerimns, and one-tenth were, respectively, (mermans and Hungarians. 
In the mines of Illinois in 1899 the foreign-born miners in the order of presence 
were Oermans, English, Italians, Polish, Irish, Scotch, Austrians, Bohemians, and 
Hun^riatts. 

The principal complaint arising from the presence of foreigners is the alleged over- 
supply of labor. This is shown in the diminished number of days for which employ- 
ment is obtainable in the course of the year. The fact that there is a seasonal 
character in the mining of coal is exi^erated by the presence of an oversupply of 
labor. Relying upon such oversupply, the operator is content to mine his coal only 
on the receipt of orders, or with the orders in view, and does not endeavor to dis- 
tribute employment throughout the year. Bituminous coal can not'economicaliy be 
stored, as it disintegrates with exposure; but, on the other hand, since bituminous 
coal is used mainly for manufactures and railroads, while anthracite coal is used for 
domesdc purposes, the demand for bituminons is more continuous throughout the 
year, and the number of days of employment is greater. Coupled with this consid- 
eration is the fact that the anthracite coal mines lie nearer the Atlantic coast and are 
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more accessible to the inroads of immigrants, and consequently the oversupply of 
lalK>r is greater than in the bituminous mines which lie at farther distance from the 
ports. These influences apj)ear in the aggregate number of days employed in the 
different fields. In 1892 anthracite coal miners worked 206.6 days out of a possible 
310, but in 1898 they worked only 148 days. On the other hand, bituminous (;oal 
miners in Pennsylvania, in 1892, worked 208.6 days, and in 1898, 208.5 days. Com- 
paring these industries with 47 manufacturing industries in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, it appears that for bituminous coal mining there is employment for 68 per 
cent of the possilfie working days; in anthracite coal mining for 48.6 per (rent of the 
working days, and in 47 leading industries for 97.3 per cent of the working days. 
On an average the workers in iron, steel, cotton, woolen, and general manufactures 
have an opportunity to work from 35 to 50 per (rent more of the total time per year 
than the coal miners in the anthracite field, and from 30 to 40 per cent more than 
the bituminous miners. Th(‘ increase in the number of employees in the anthracite 
region has meant not so much an imrrease in the amount of the resulting prorluct 
as a decrease in the number of days worked per man. 

Closely crmnected with the influx of immigrants is the introdmrtion of machinery. 
This applies only to bituminous coal mining, since anthracite croal is more refractory 
and has not yet been submitted to machine cutting. At the same time it is doubt- 
ful, in tlu* opinion of many operators, whether machinery could have been intro- 
duced in the bituminous (‘oal mines had it not l)een for the introduction of foreign 
lal)or. The English, Scotch, Welsh, and Iri.sh minere in earlier days successful ly 
resisted the machine, and it was their displa(X‘ment by Slavs and Italians that ] 3 er- 
mitted the introduction of machinery. 

Machinery has had a twofold effect — it has greatly reduced the cost of mining 
coal and has displaced skilled labor by unskilled labor. Th(‘ reduction in the cost 
appears in the investigations of the United States Department of Labor, which shows 
that one mine, where formerly the cost jK‘r ton by hand mining was 71.2 cents, was 
able to mine the same coal by machinery for 42.3 cents, and that another was able 
to rediK’e the (.‘ost from 77.6 to 42.4 cents. 

The effect of machinc^ry on skilled labor is shown in two e.stablishu*i(‘nts reported 
by the bureau of statistics of Illinois, in one of which, mined by hand, the miners 
nuinbcrtxl 71.2 p(ir cent of the men employed, and in the other, operated by 
machinery, the cuttt‘rs, blasters, and tiinbermen who took the places of the miners 
were only 9.37 per cent of employetjs. The machine has greatly subdivided the 
work, so that 7 or 8 men are required on various operations which formerly were 
performed by the individual miner. The smaller pro}K)rtion of skilled laloorers fol- 
lowing the introduction of the machine has required even greater skill and endurance 
on their }>art, and the larger proportion of laliorers who follow the machine and load 
the cars must have greater endurance and physical strength than termerly; conse- 
quently, the wages have not, in all cAses, lieen rediu'ed on the substitution of machine 
production, but the exhaustion and overexertion of the workmen have increased. 

The most important circumstance which determines whether the mine worker 
shall gain an increase in wages with the introduction of machinery is the state of his 
labor oiganization. This is shown by the fact that with the introduction of machin- 
ery wages were continually declining until the year 1897, but in that year, after the 
oiganisation of the union, wages increased 30 to 40 per cent, and in Illinois, where 
the union is strongest, the average gain in w ages in machine mines w as 36.3 per c*ent, 
whereas the average for all mines, including machine mines, was 26.4 per cent. 
Throi^h this organization in Illinois the union fixes the price of machine mining at 
only 7 cents less per ton than the price for pick mining, whereas in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, where the union has less strength, the differential is 19.2 cents. It is 
needless to say that this narrow differential in Illinois, while giving the miner a 
share in the atlvantages of machinery, is at the same time a discouragement to the 
t&ine operator in the introduction of machinery. 
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Labor oi^nization among the coaJ miners has passed through extraordinary vicis- 
situdes. The Welsh, Scotch, English, and Irish miiiera were well organizeti and 
maintained high wages, but in 1875, not owing to the presence of ini^nigrants, but 
as a result of a strike against a falling market, their organization was entirely broken 
and their wages greatly reduced. Not until 1897, in the bituminous field, and 1900, 
in the anthracite field, was a reorganization affected, this time not of the original 
British stwk alone, but also of the mixed nationalities from eastern and southeastern 
Euroi)e. These new immigrants began displacing the earlier ones following the strike 
of 1875, and their numbers increased so rapidly that the general strike in 1887 for a 
restoration of the conditions of 12 years before was utterly defeated. The same was 
tnie of the strike in 1894. Owing to these disasters of the union the rates of wages 
were continually declining for more than 20 years. Jn Illinois, from 1881 to 1886, 
they fell 3.'! per cent; from 1890 to 18% there was an additional de<iline of 17 per 
cent, but following 1897, when the union secured influence, w ages rose the first year 
26.42 per cent, and in the 2 years following they had increased 49 per c,ent for hand 
mining and 42 }>er cent tor machine mining. 

The problem of organizing the diverse rac^es and languages of the mine workers 
has been more serious than that which has confronted any other labor organization 
in this or other conntrics. Not only have these races been divided by language, but 
equally or more by the antagonisms of religion, which usually have accompanied race 
divisions and have l)een played ujK)n by the operators. In the earlier form of local 
organization it was the custom to organize each nationality H(*paratoly in its own 
branch in order that it might conduct its business in its own language and then meet 
the other branches through its chosen reprt^ntatives. This method was soon aban- 
doned, first, because the non-English miners themselves wished to be in a better 
position to learn the English language, and, swond, l.>ecauHe the organization by 
nationalities brought t<^ether workmen in different mines whose legislative problems 
were different. At the present time the local unions are organized as English-speak- 
ing unions for each mine or <listrict. The non-English members are represented in 
the executive l)oar(l by <me of their own iac,e and in their business meetings the 
motions and sfH’eches are translated by interpreters. 

Naturally and necessarily the leaders of the Miners’ Union are English-siHjaking 
persons, but it is a notable fact that the predominant race of leaders and sflicjers is 
Irish. The Irishman possesses {H*culiar gifts in bringing together and organizing 
confiii.'ting nationalities, races, and religions. 

While there Wave been serious problems in the organization of mixed nationalities, 
equally serious problem which has confronted the oiganization of these immigrante 
has been the competition of the unorganized Americans of native stock. This was 
fully shown in the experience of the miners prior to 1897, when their organizations in 
northern Illinois were defeated by the native Americans in southern Illinois. In 
the first mining district of Illinois the per cent of Americans is only 11, and in the 
seventh, in the southern part of the State, it is 80. Yet it was these American 
miners in the thick and more easily mined veins of the southern section whose 
competition reduced wages so low’ that they were actually earning less than in the 
northern districts. The success of the strike in 1897 consisted mainly in the fact 
that the southern American-born miners were brought into the union and placed on 
a basis of equal <!ompetition w’ith the northern foreign-bom miners. 

A similar cemdition at the present time confronts the mining organization of the 
4 great States of the bituminous field in the competition of West Virginia, where the 
native whites of native parents number 57^ per cent and the colored miners number 
21 per cent of the total number of miners, compared with 20 to 48 per cent native 
whites of both native and foreign parentage in the other States. Prices and wages 
in West Virginia are 30 to 70 per cent below those under similar conditions in the 
other States. Colored miners of themselves present no greater difficulties than do 
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the native whites, since, in other Southern States, like Alabama, where they nun 
her one*half the miners, they are well organized and receive e<iual pay with th 
whites. Alabama cf>al, however, does not enter into competition with Norther 
coal, and the low pay of both whites and blacks is not threatening as it is in We* 
Virginia. As far as the great northern central field is concerned the result c 
conditions in West Virginia has been that while the output of the other Statas ha 
increased somewhat the output of West Vii^inia has leaped forward by boundf 
and the organization of 150,000 bituminous mine workers, over one>half of whor 
are foreign born of diverse rac'es, is menaced more by the unorganized Americans c 
native stock tlian by their own internal divisions. 

TEXTILE TRADES.^ 

The textile trades exhibit in a remarkable way the combination of machinery 
immigration, einploymentof w'omenand children, and country competition. Weaver 
have more than doubled their capacity in the last 30 years, and, with the introduc 
tion of the Northrop loom, they are able to produce 5 times as much as they producei 
40 years agcj. The ring-spindle machine does twice the woVk of the mule spindle 
With the increase of machinery the intensity of exertion of the weaver has greatl; 
increased. Formerly, when both machine and thread were in an imperfect state 
the machines ran slower and there were more fretjuent breaks, but now, with bette 
machines and lK*tter(!otb)n, there is greater speeding and no cessation. In the spin 
die ro(3m, where formerly a hard-working spinner earned $12 to $14, the womai 
attending the ring-spinning machine earns only $6 to $8, and the work is not as hard 

With these imi)rovements unskilled labor takes the pWe of skilled labor, sine 
only a week or two is needed to learn to operate' the ring-spinning machine and 3 o 
4 weeks to run 4 looms and earn some money. This has been the oi)portunity fo 
the immigrant. The sucression of nationalities in the cotton -textile trade is wel 
known by the public. The Americans 50 years ago were the only employees; thei 
came the English, Irish, and Setotch. Owing to the high priiies at the time of tin 
war, wages rose, but the Frentdi Canadians, l)eginning to come in 1866, coupled witl 
the decline in markets, brought a rapid decline in w'ages. This continued with vari 
ations until 1897, when earnings which 30 years ago were $12 to $13 a week hac 
been reduced to $8 and $10 a week. Since that time there has been a slight increase 
but this increase is again checked and a reduction is again in prospetit owing to a nev 
factor— the competition of Southern mills working 66 hours a weik with low fixe< 
chaiges, improved machinery, and exceedingly cheap labor. 

The French Canadians brought a remarkably low standard of living. They wert 
willing to work for almost any wages, but gradually their standard has improved anc 
they copy the living of their English, Irish, and American fellow laborers. At th< 
same time they look upon American employment as more or less temporary. Th( 
French farmers in Canada send their families to Fall River and other New Englanc 
towns to earn a little money and then return. When the price for labor rises thej 
come in large numbers, and when the price falls lai;^ numbers return, but more o 
them remain than w'as formerly the case. On account of their temporary residenci 
they do not seriously strive to raise their standard of living, but consider themselvei 
able to endure privation in view <Jf the savings which they may take with them tc 
their Canadian homes. Formerly they placed th^ children at work at very lo? 
ages, but now legislation has stopped this practice. Again, in the earlier days the^ 
worked unlimited hours, but since the law of Massachusetts fixes the hours at 58 pe 
week their competition in this direction has been restricted. In these two ways 
tiirongh legislation, by prohibiting child labor and by reducing the houre of employ 
ment of women, the State of Massachusetts has dealt directly with the evil factors o 
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fVench-C^nadittii immigration, and has to a certain extent protected the Amt*rioan 
standard of living. 

Labor otganization is ext^eedingJy difficult, owing to the variety of nationalities. In 
the card-picking and ring-spinning branches at-Fall River, whereas 55 per cent of the 
employeesare I rish, Pkiglish, and Scotch, these races constitute 75 per cent of the union ; 
the French, with 30 per cent employees, are 20 per cent of the union; Portnguese, 
Poles, and others, with 15 per cent employees, are 5 per cent of the union. ProiX)r- 
tionate to their numbers the French, Poles, and Portuguese are poorly organized. 
In the more highly filled occupations, as that of mule spinners, where they have 
been in the country for a longer time and have become Americanized, they are 
more eager to maintain union principles. But the mule spinners are being dis- 
placed by the chea|>er ring siunners. While it is doubtless true that the French 
Canadians, with their low standard and their ini^upacity for organization, have 
greatly rcduc*ed the earnings of textile workers, it is also true that now, when they 
show a readin<‘SH to improve their condition, they are handicapped by a new factor 
not connected with immigration — the comiKdition of native lal)or in the cheaper 
districts of the South. 

BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS.’ 

In rec*ent years immigration has playwl a minor part in this trade, exc^ept where 
in certain isolated cases Armenians and Italians have been introduced in order to 
break a strike. Probably 85 per cent of the workers throughout the country are 
native burn. The difference in wages which has (xxiurred has been owing to the 
intr(xluction of machinery and the ernployjnent of women and girls in country dis- 
tricts. These are generally the children of immigrants, so that taking into account 
the 15 per cent of foreign born and the 85 per cent of native born, it is probably true 
that immigration, both of the first and st^cond generation, plays a leading part, in the 
industry. 

WOODWORKERS.’* 

The enormous development in recent years of the factory product in this industry 
has been accompanied by a (corresponding influx of immigrants. Work which the 
carpenter formerly executed at the place of building is now prepared lieforehand in 
facbjries, and tluise factories are manned to the extent of 50 to 75 per cent by 
foreigners. The wood- working factory is essentially a machine industry with unskilled 
labor. The majority are located in Chicago, Michigan, and Wisconsin. In the fur- 
niture factory out of 75 men perhaps only 5 are skilled mechanics, the rest being 
oply feeders. In this way a large number of immigrants are employed, and often 
children and women find places. In cabinetmaking 50 per cent are Germans, who 
are considered the best men in the trade, and 25 per cent are foreigners of all other 
nationalities, and 25 per cent are native born. In furniture factories in country dis- 
tricts in Wisconsin the Germans have worked recently at as low as 50 cents a day and 
their women were doing (Carpenter wprk at the bench. 

The organization of woodworkers relies to a large extent on outside help. For 
example, in Chicago they control 60 per cent of the sash and door employees, the 
union being supported prior to 1900 by the building trades of Chicago. After the 
defeat of the building trades council in the strike of 1900, the hours of labor in the 
building material factories were increased from 8 to 9, owing to the loss of this sup- 
port. The unions control 95 x>er cent of the office and saloon factories, but none 
of the regular furniture factories, and only 1 desk factory. In the box-making trade 
the union shops are those which have probably 90 per cent skilled labor, while the 
nonunion shops have 90 per cent unskilled labor, thus showing the success of organ- 
izing skilled mechanics, but the difficulty in organizing machine sliops with their large 
proportion of immigrants, women, and boys. In these shops the union scale runs 
from $2 to $2.60 dozen and the nonunion scale runs from $1 to $1.75. 
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IRON, STEEL, AND MACHINERY.' 

The iron, and machinery trades illustrate the fact that skilled occupations, 
affected only by immigration from western Eiiro|)e, have far less complaint to make 
at the present time than those unskilled trades affected by immigration from south- 
ern and eastern Kuropti. The machinists who come from Great Britain or Sweden 
have Ix^en accaistomed to organ i;5ation, and, bringing their “ cards ” with them, do 
not eiittT into strong compt^tition with those already here. The iron, steel, and tin 
workere, whostj immigrant (tomiK‘titorH come from Ikdgium and Alsace-ljorraine, have 
becm affected somewhat by alleged evasions of the alien contract-labor laws, and 
their disastrous defeat at Homesteail is ascrilK*d partly to the imj)ortation of aliens. 
In the branch of the trade thus affected wages have lx‘en reduced and have not 
recovennl tlu'ir former standard. 

The st<*el iialustry offers examples of the effect of immigration on the speed and 
exertion of the workmen. Formerly there were rigid restrictions imposed by the 
union on the amount of work which the team of men should l)e permitted to accom- 
plish in the S hours’ t*mploymeut. This output has been doubled in the i)ast 7 years, 
mainly beeause immigrants, with only a temporary interest> in their residence here, 
W(udd not submit to the restrictionH. 

More serious than immigration for the skilled workman of the iron and steel trades 
is the introduction of mai^hinery. This is a means for introducing low'-grade labor 
from southern and eastern Euro]»e, but so rapid has been the growth of the industry 
that, although the skilled workmen are a continually smaller proportion of the num- 
lx<r employed, they are continually increasing in absolute numl)ers, thus Wing abb? 
to maintain the standanl of earnings, but yielding a larger and larger proportion of 
their work to machinery and immigrant labor. 

(iLAKS WORKERS.* 

The glass workers illustrab' in certain branches the way in w^hich immigration has 
compelled the removal of restrictions on output. In some departments of the flint- 
glass trade there is the limited system, and in othei’s the unlimited. In the unlim- 
ited branches of the work there are scarcely any foreigners, siucie the skill is of a 
very high degree and the singed is so great that immigrants can not endure it. The 
men work in teams, earning $6 and $8 a day, paid by the piece, and the trade longevity 
of the men, owing to the severe exertion, is seriously reduced. In other branches 
of tlm w'ork, where formerly there were agreements with other groups of employers, 
the cpuintity of output was limiteil; immigrants found ingress to nonunion establish- 
ments and, working on an unlimited system, in tlie course of time comi)elled the 
union, in order to protect itself, to remove the restrictions on its owm members. In 
one branch the increased prcMluction, with the removal of the union limitations, 
amounted to 100 |x*r cent, and the increase in earnings about 15 per cent. 

The flmt-glass workers protect themselves against immigration by a discriminating 
initiation fee, charging for Americans and $100 to foreigners, recently reduced to 
$60. This discriminating fee depends for its success on union monoiM)ly of the busi- 
ness. since immigrants unable to pay the fee are forced to enter nonunion establisli- 
ments. Glass-bottle blowers prohibit the admission of foreign blowers, but the 
president of the union is given authority to make exceptions if the executive board 
thinks ne<’e.M8ary. The union do^ not think foreigners should come here, because 
w henever the trade nee<is more workmen the union, through its annual agreement 
with the manufacturers, increawa the apprentices aixjordingly, and when trade is 
dull and there are plenty of idle members the maiuifacturera agree to take no appren- 
tices, or to take a smaller proportion. The initiation fee is normally $100 for for- 
eigners, companxi with $5 for Americans, but this high fee has been levied but once 
in 6 years. Foreigners usually pay $50, but when they are taken in from a non- 
union factory, w hich is usually the case, they are chai^g^ nothing. 

«P. 426,426. 
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BUILDING TRADES.* 

The strong organization of the building trades in Amerit-an cities, and the rapid 
growth of the cities themselves have contributed to maintaining high standards of 
wages. The brancli most seriously affected is that of the carpenters, and in this (ase 
tlie c()mj)etition of country and suburban carpenters in the interior cities is more 
im|H)rtant than the coin|)etition of immigrants. On the other hand, along the Oana- 
dian l)order the coniiHJtition of (Canadians who come from country districts and small 
villages of (’anada (tontributes to a lower sctale of wages than those maintain<*d at 
interior jKiints. The granite workers in the cities complain of work done at the 
quarries, w here mainly immigrant labor is employed and the wages are very low, 
but they are able to maintain the high stamlard in the cities themselves. Stonecut- 
ters have complained in times jiast of so-<*,alled “harvesters” who come from abroad 
during the busy season, but by the discriminatory initiation fee of $r>0, compared 
with the American fee of $10, this form of competition has lx*en checked. 

The bricklayers, one of the strongest organizations in tlu^ building trade, has suc- 
cessfully protecte<l itself in New York against immigrants by requiring its members 
t(» lx* citizens of the Unite<l States, and by requiring a si'cond initiation fee of those 
who absent themselves for more than 1 month from the l«)cality. Plurnlxjrs receive 
conqK^tition only from England and Sc<»tland, where the immigrants have strong 
unions of their own, and tViey readily abide by the union rules when they migrate. 
Hod carriers and building laborers are naturally the bmmjhes of the building trades 
most affected by immigration, but owing to their association with the j>ther stnmger 
trades, based sometimes on sympathetic strikes, they have Iwen able to maintain 
standards of wages higher than those received by common laborers. 

LONGSHOREMEN.^* 

The organization of longshoremen on the Great J..akeH is one of the most striking 
instances of the way in which oi^^anization overcomes the disadvantages of ratie com- 
petition. Formerly, under a system which was substantially that of subcontracting 
or sweating, a man received very low pay lor very irregular work, but since the 
organization of their international union in 1897, in w'hicb they have l>ec!ome their 
own contractors, their year’s earnings have doubled. Their local branches are often 
organized by races, each with its own representation in the c;entral council, wliich 
(Mnidiiets business in English and has jurisdiction over the several branches. The 
same arrangement exists at Newport News between the w hite and colored races. 

PADRONE SYSTEM.* 

The so-called patirone system of the Italian immigrants differs at the jiresent time 
essentially from the Tiriginal system as first intnxluced in this country. The term 
itself in Italy, as well as in the early stages of Italian immigration, applied in general 
to the employment of children in the roving professions, sucth as strolling musicians, 
performers on the harp and hand organ, and street acrobats. These children were 
collected by the padrone, the “little father,” from the hillsides of Italy, and, prac- 
tically in the condition of slaves, were carried from Europe to America. This 
practice was prohibited by law, and does not now' exist except in irregular and sur- 
reptitious wrays. 

But it w^as resp)ecting adult Italian labor that the padrone system acquired its ear- 
liest and its present ill reputation. In the early days of Italian immigration the 
apprehension of change, the fear of going to a strange and unknown land had to be 
counteracted by a guaranty of some kind. The padrone therefore was an importer of 
contract labor. He engaged with the American manufacturer or contractor to fur- 
nish cheap labor, and then in order to setiure this labor himself went to Italy, 
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entered into contracts at 40, 60, or 60 cents a day, and fumisiied labor to the manu- 
facturer at $1 to $1.50 a day. Sometimes he would act upon his own initiative, aud 
enter into a contract with an Italian at, say, $40 a year for 2 years, and then would 
take hi.H chances after importing the Italian laborer of finding em])loyment at wages 
three or four times as high. This form of the padrone system has, however, at the 
present time entirely disappeared. The immigration of Italians lias reached such 
enormous bulk, and the communications of those already in the country attract their 
fellow-countrymen so sucxjessfully, that it is necessary no longer to employ the sys- 
tem of contracting in order to induce immigration. The padrone system at present 
is strictly a system of “bossism,” and the so-called padrone is known by the Italians 
themselves not as padrone but as “the boss.’' This padrone thrives simply on the 
ignorance, illiteracy, and distrust of the green immigrant. His revenues are, in the 
words of Dr. Rossi, “the forced tribute which the newly arrived pays to thosc‘ of 
his own race who are acquainted with the ways and language of the country.” The 
padrone’s methods are analogous to those of an employment agency, though he 
does not have an employment-agency limise. lit* (»ften goes to a regular employ- 
ment agency in search of work for his fellows. Hi.s businesH is to accompany his 
gang, and to continue with them at their place of work, Imt he is not their foreman 
and not their contractor. He acts, perhaj^s, as interpreter, but mainly as the pro- 
prietor of the shanty or boarding house in which they crowd together for the time 
being. His profit is partly in the commission which he receives from the employer, 
but mainly in the prices which he charges f(>r focwl and lodging. The food whi<‘h he 
furnishes has a monop«jly value, because his subjects are pruhibik*d from purchasing 
elsewhere on pain of discharge. For this reason he is able to charge 10 cents for 
mactironi which it) the market costs 3 cents, or 15 cents for l)eer which can be pur- 
chased for 4 cents, and so on. He has this strong hold laigely Itecause the Italians 
suffer more than any other race from irregular employment. In the winter thi‘re is 
no employment at all. The lalK>rer8 must therefore l)oard with the contractor, a 
dozen or niore in one room, under the most unsanitary conditions. 

The padrone is usually in combination with an Italian banker, who, out of the 
deposits of the laborers themselves who distrust the post-otHce and the American 
bankers, furnishes capital for the padrone to establish his shanty and pay the tmns- 
portation of his help. The profits are shared by the padrone with the banker. 

Lab<3rer8 working under this system cost the contractor in Eastern States as low as 
$1 per day during the period of depression, and at the present time as high as $1.36 
to $1.75 j>er day. On the Erie Canal in 1898, of 15,000 common laborers employed, 
only 1,000 were American citizens, 13,600 were Italian aliens, 350 were Poles, and 
150 were Hungarians. The local laborers of the State were deprived of the wages 
they might have earned on this great public improvement, the merchants lost the 
benefit of their purchases, and at the close of the employment many of the Italians 
were left on the local authorities for support. 

In the small country towns the padrone stands ready to furnish skilled help, such 
as masons, ('arpenters, stonecutters, and machinists, but in the larger cities he is 
confined to work upon sewers, railroads, waterworks, construction, and similar com- 
mon employment. In public employment of the leading cities of the country-at the 
present time the padrone system is not known to exist to any great extent. In East- 
ern cities rules are quite generally adopted either by the city council or by the State 
legislature intended to exclude this class of employment. . In Philadelphia only 
those who are citizens of the United States can be employed upon work paid from 
the general tax levy, but aliens may be employed on work paid from assessments of 
benefits. 

Italian labor has very largely displaced all other kinds of labor in railway con- 
stniotion in the Eastern States. The same is true of the Chinese and Japanese on 
the Pacific coast The Italians in the Eastern States work from $1 to $1.25 per day, 
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lich is 25 cents less than the wages paid to other nationalities. In Maine the con- 
•uction of large works was done by Americans and then by the Irish, then by the 
ench Canadians, and now by the Italians brought over from New York and Boston. 
North Dakota the railroads have imported Italians from Chicago at 11.40 }H)rday, 
Qsiderably less than that which American laborers receive. 

SYRIANS.^ 

The changing character of immigration and the rapid extension of its recruiting 
ja toward the Orient is strikingly indicated in the case of Sy riaiis. Beginning in small 
mberssome 10 years ago, their immigration amounted in 1900 to nearly 3,000 iKirsons. 
lis immigration is similar to the beginnings of all immigration from a newly con- 
buting country, being, in the first place, stimulated by outside influences, in this case 
imarily by the American missionaries, and sectondly, having a patriarchial or padrone 
aracter. Unlike the padrone system, the Syrian immigrants bring with them the 
imitive clan organization of the family, so that it is not strange that a st^ore, or even 
mndred, may claim relationship. The authority of their superiors, owing to this 
ationship, plays an important part in their migration, but mon‘ significant is the 
!t that they come mainly from the cities and towns of Syria, and that they number 
ly a small })roi)ortion of })ea8antH or workingmen. Their chanM’teristic s are those 
the business man or trader. In New York a 8CX)re or more of Syrians are reputed 
be worth from $10,000 to $40,000. These are the most enU‘ri>ri8ing of the Syrian 
pulation. In their business activities in this country— mainly ])eddling — they rely 
a considerable extent upon tlie help of their wives and daughU^rs, and these 
)men extend their enterprise to many parts of the United States. 

As far as the Syrian is a wage-earner his field of occupation is mainly in the old 
rst Ward of New York City, where probably 6,000 of the estimatcMl 25,000 Syrians 
the country at present reside. In this locality the produt^ts munufac*tured are 
linly those which their fellow-countrymen afterwards peddle upon the streets; 
ey are combs, brushes, hat pins, razor strops, bibs, tuckers, aprons, wrapix^rs, 
rters, 8U8j)ender8, toothpicks, and lace. As a fat^tory operativt‘., the Syrian is as 
t an experiment. Probably 16 to 20 per cent are employed in the textile mills, 
^cially in the silk mills of New Jersey. They are found in l^iwrence and 
orceeter. Mass., and in Scranton, Pa. Silk mill owners have use<l Syrian help a 
nes in attempting to break a strike, but only rarely. As a wf»rker, although 
tirely docile, he is limited by hie fatalism, which leads him to abandon a job when 
ce he is driven. At the same time he has an instinct for weaving, and learns it 
pidly, and is preferred by certain proprietors to the Armenian or Italian. It may 
stated in general that the competition of the Syrian does not bear directly upon 
tive or earlier immigrant labor, but that he is displacing the Italian who had in 
m already displaced the natives. In the silk mills, partly through the introduc- 
»n of Syrians and Armenians, the price for weaving in the last 4 years has declined 
e-third. 

The problem of labor organization is especially difficult with the Syrian. Other 
tionalities distrust him. He has not yet been brought into any organization, but 
ite recently unrestricted competition has so lowered the price of his labor that he 
tnself is dissatisfied, and is making the first overtures to get into line with the other 
tionalities. 

In the Syrian quarter in New York the tenements occupiefi are old and in bad con- 
tion. The poor Syrian contracts to pay $5 to $7 for two rooms; sometimes he is 
le to get one room for $4 a month, and proceeds to crowd his family of 7 per- 
ns into it It is not extraordinary to find 6 or 8 women making their hctfulquarters 
such a garret; th^ husbands away peddling and their children in institutions. 
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TW \i\Rt\tut\on w, curiously enough, one of the great anticipated advantages of immi- 
gration to America. He recognizeR it as “ the college,’ ’ a term which he has applied 
in hiH own \an<\ U> tiie charity inRtitntions of the inissionarieH’, and as soon as the law 
and the a<hniniHtratioii jHjrmit the Syrian brings his children to “the college,” to be 
8up|X)rUHi by the public until old enough to assist him in earning a living. 

At the Haute time the standard of living is improving. A cooking stove is the first 
new nece-HHity added to the room; next comes a l)e<l as a sul)stitute for the rug or 
blanket. Ah to citizenship, probably there are fully naturalized Syriaii-Ameri- 
(»ns in New York City. 

THE FORKKiN IMMKiRANT IN NEW YORK CITY.’ 

Of all the great cities, New York is jwrhaps the most intimately concerned with 
the problem of immigration, since of the nineteen millions and odd foreign immi- 
grants who have landt^i in this country Ijetween 1820 ami 1900, approximately 
13,500,000, or about 71 i)er cent, have entered at this port. On account of this pre- 
eminent iin[K)rtanceof New York in the problems of immigration, (jonsiderable space 
hiis been given in the report on the economic effects of immigration to a chapter 
prepared by Kate Ilolladay (Uaghorn, Ph. D. 

Down to 1870 iininignitioii was mainly British, Irish, and (Tennan. Since that 
jHjriod there has Inieji a rapid decrease in the j)rois)rtion fiiniisln'd by these races in 
successive years, and a rapid increase in the proportion of immigrants from Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia, until in the year 1899-191K) British imule ii]) only 2.8 
jx'.r cent, Irish 8 ])er c(‘nt, (rermans 4.1 i>er cent, and Scandinavians 7 j)er cent of the 
total immigration, while immigrants from Italy made up 22.3 per cent, those from 
Austria-Hungary 25.0 pt‘r cent, and thorn* from Russia and Poland 20.2 f>t.»r cent. 

Th(* immigration problem was felt as a serious one in N(‘W' York ("ity as early as 
1819. In that year the managers of the Society for the Prevention of Panj>erism, 
in their secoml annual report, outliiuHl the problem much as w'e know it to-day, 
complaining of the pauperism and the general social and moral evils that wen* likely 
to follow the influx of immigration. 

The complaint was made as early as 1817, while the country w as as yet sparsely 
Hettle<l, that immigrants were lingering in crowded cities instead of priKXjediiig to the 
interior, where there was nwd of their services. 

An evil esjjecually felt, and ast^ribed to the foreign immigrant, was an increase in 
sickness and of the death rate in tlie city. Hospital accommodation had to be pro- 
vided for “diseased emigrants” as early as 1769. Newly arrived immigrants were 
the principal victims of the yellow-fever epidemic of 1795. The city inspector for 
the year 1816 astirilwd the great mortality of that year to the “constant influx of 
immigrants.” From this time on city inspectors called attention again and again to 
immigration as a cause of disease, their reports showing in especial a great increase 
in consumption of the lungs, typhoid and typhus fever, and smallpox, coincident 
with increase in immigration. 

Much of the disease brought in by immigrants was due to bad conditions on ship- 
board, to negle<*t by 8hii)masters of the simplest sanitary precautions, to their failure 
to provide for proper h>od, ventilation, or cleanliness. 

Various Government regulations made for the purpose of doing away with these 
evils worked to redu<*e them,- until in 1864 it could be said that the diseases engen- 
dered by “confined air, filthy habits, }>ad fare, and long voyages,” were no longer a 
source of serious apprehension. 

Another more important i^use of ill health among foreign immigrants in New 
York was bad housing. 

In the course of tiie city’s growth business pressed into residence districts, driving 
oat tlie weii-to-do residents w'ho obje<*ted to the noise and bustle of a business quar- 
ter. The old private residences left behind were, in part, pulled down to give plane 
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to business bouses; in part were turned over to occupancy by the poor, who crowded 
into them — i, 6, and 6 families to a house originally built for the uses of 1 family 
only. In such quarters foreij;n immigrants found their first homes. 

By 1834 overcrowding was recognized as a serious evil, the city inspe(!h>r of that 
year stating that the great increase in the death rate was caiised, largely, hy l)ad 
housing. 

Former good residence districts gradually l)eing changed into tenement quarters 
were, at this time, the lower west aide of the city frtun the Battery up towanl Green- 
wich village and the Fourth Ward. The Sixth Ward, never so gfKxl a resideiuie dis- 
trict as the others named, was now known as a long-st*ttled Irish neigh l)orhood and 
a center of crime and disorder. Housing was e8j)ecially had here and discuise 
flourished.. 

As the poor pf.>pulation of the city increased, largely from foreign immigration, in 
addition tf> the old ])rivate residences turncHi over to their use, large barrack huild- 
ings, especially built for their accommodation, were provided for them. From the 
use of the older tyi>e of tenement house, the abandoned family residence, had come 
the great crowding of the po<jr into cellars and attics, which was an e8j)ecial evil of 
the time. The newer barrack tyjjc, by housing more people in its greater number 
of stories, to some extent did away with the ne(‘eH8ity for cellar dwellings, luit as 
they were built to a greater height than the old dwellings and coverefl every avail- 
able foot of ground spac^e along narrow “ccuirts” and “alleys,’' the light and venti- 
lation they^H)uld receive was reduced far l>elow the limits of health. It was said in 
1842 that (K’cupancy of these courts and the cellars of the old type of dwellings was 
the cause of the high death rate from consumption shown by the foreign lM)rn. By 
1884 it wiis noted that the iM)or ]K)puIation of New York had b(‘come more and 
more concentrated in given areas, and the rate of crowiling, by houses, far exceeded 
that of other cities. The toUil number tenant houses was 15,809; the average 
number of families to each was 7^. The numl)er of jwrsons residing in tenant 
houses and cellars was 495,592. Tenements were built to a greater height in sb>ries 
than before, and courts, alleys, and yard spaces were smaller and narrower, con- 
secjuently affording less light and air. 

It was notice<i at this time that poor ]H*ople were not only concentrated in c(‘rtain 
district#, but segregated according to nationalities, with their r)wn theaters, military 
and national organizations, schools, churches, trades unions, and newspaj)ers. 

The lower west side had lx?conie a crowded tenement district, mainly inhabited by 
Irish. 

Farther up on the weat side the foreign tenement-house population pressed upon 
the native-born j)opulation up to Fourteenth street. From Fourteenth to Fortieth 
streets the two elements occupied the district sifle by side, the foreigners in the 
western jiail of the district, the well-to-do natives in the eastern part, the center of 
the city. 

As the foreigners were coming into a district not thickly built up, there were com- 
paratively few old residencies used as tenements; nearly all were of the barrat^k type. 
Sanitary (renditions were extremely bad. 

Above Fortieth street the foreigners had outstripped the natives in the nwje uptown, 
occupying laige tracts of otherwise vacant land a# a squatter population in little 
shanties, which were kept in as uncleanly a condition as the tenements, but were, 
on the whole, more healthy, as each was occupied by one family only and admitted 
more light and air. The squatter population of the upper west side was largely 
German. 

In the center of the city the Fourth, Sixth, and Fourteenth wards had increased 
in crowding and offensiv eness and were hugely occupied by Irieh. 

The east side below Fourteenth street was rapidly filling up with a tenant-house 
population, largely Irish. The Tenth Ward was at this time the one distinctively 
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Shttman district in the dty. Many aew^tanatnent houaatl of m pretty f^^efaanMitQr 
me fonnd here. On the u^^pet eaet aide, aa on the np{>er west side, foteigBerehi 
enements were to he found along the hi^f of the district aeaieet the river, fheiMtiye 
in private residencea in the cento* of the dtyf while above the thickly aettied 
airt of the city was a squatter population of foreigners. Irish were scattered jMeetty 
yeH over the dty; Germans were seen ^ bp gathered more closely into colonies, 

In ail quarters tenement conditions Were bad. Besides the general lack of light 
ind ventilation were other especially had MBttory conditions. Closets and privies 
vere’ badly constructed and always foul. Yards and courts overflowed with sewage 
ind other drainage. Owing to the bad condition of closets much offense was cosa- 
oitted in the houses themselves, which reeked with foul odors. All of these bad 
ionditions led to physical decay and this to moral degeneracy, which was, further- 
tiore, directly brought about by a degree of overcrowding which made ordinary 
lecency practically impossible. The connection l)etween bad housing conditions and 
‘filthiness, indecency, and lawlessness” was remarked by students of social matters 
gain and again. 

For these bad housing conditions the immigrants themselves were partly responsi- 
ve. It is plainly evident that the tenement houses came into being in response to 
he demand caused by rapid immigration. The numbers and poverty of the immi- 
rants naturally led to overcrowding, and their habits of life were such as not to 
nprove bad conditions where such already existed. But the landlords were mainly 
esponsible, as they had it in their power to determine special conditions ^ housing, 
ud they chose, for the sake of exorbitant profit, to violate every law of Health and 
ecency in providing shelter for the poor. 

In considering the problem of immigration as it affects the city, special race char- 
jteristics, as well as general housing conditions, etc., have to be taken into account. 
The Irish came here in especially bad physical condition, and their sickness and 
3ath rate in the city was higher than that of other peoples. They were notably 
ird drinkert^J and of violent, quarrelsome dispositions. The worst tenement con- 
tions were found in Irish neighborhoods, as contrasted with (xerman neighl)orhood8. 
The Germans came here in good physical condition from healthy country districts, 
id were industrious, hard working, and orderly. 

With respect to pauperism and crime, it was stated in 1860 that while the native 
im made up 48 j»er cent of the population, 14.2 per cent of the paupers, and 23 per 
snt of the criminals, the Irish, making up only 28 per cent of the population, were 
) per cent of the paupers and 65 per cent of the criminals; and the Germans, 15 per 
!nt of the iKipulation, were 10.8 per cent of the paupers and 10 per cent of the 
iminals. 

An interesting type among the Germans was the ragpickers or “chiffoniers,” aa 
ley were then called. They lived in crowded and filthy quarters, but were indus- 
ious, orderly, and ambitious enough, many of them, to invest their savings, often 
msiderable, in Western lands, to which they migrated. They afford a curious and 
iteresting parallel as to habits and general character with the Italian ragpickiug . 
ass which followed them many years later. 

Migration to country districts was early thought of as a remedy for bad city condi- 
Dns, and many schemes for the ruralization of immigrants and other poor people 
ere tried one after the other.' 

These schemes, however, were none of them successful. The main reasons seemed 
be that those who could make use of the opportunities for labor afforded in the 
terior could either get there themselves or find work in the city, while those who 
ade up the bulk of the pauper class either would not go or would not be able to 
re for themselves if they did go. It is to be noted that the Germans laigely fell 
ithin the former class, while the latter was mainly made up of Irish. The Gei> 
HAS in large proportion went of their own accord to the country* either direotlv 
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Ob % vHol^ iK’weyer, tKere was a Mrly npid dispeiaioii of immigniite from 
the city to 1860, the i^te of dispersion, somewhat contrary to expectation, incieaB- 
ing with the increase of immigration. 

Pbbiod JS, lil71-1900. 

By 1890 foreigners from Italy, Austria-Hnngwy, and Russia, Vho were noted" as 
coming in increasing numbers from 1870 on, had become a consideraWe element in 
the city’s population. Although Germans and Irish still predominated, the total 
foreign born were at that time 42.23 per cent of the total population. Of the foreign 
bom, regarded as 100 per cent, Germans made up 32.93 per cent; Irish, 29.76 per 
cent;' Russians (Hebrews), 7.62 per cent; Italians, 6.24 per cent, and Austro-Hun- 
garians, 6. 16 per cent. 

At this time, while the foreign lx)rn were 42 per cent of the population, native 
whites of foreign parentage were 38 per cent and colored 2 per cent of the popular 
tion, leaving only 18 per cent of the strictly native element— native whites of native 
parentage. Females predominated in all of the above classes (except the colored, 
which is not taken into account) ; but dividing the city at Fourteenth street it is 
found that males predominate in all three classes below that line; females above it. 

Comparing the foreign born to the native bom of foreign parents, the first to the 
second generation of the “foreign element,” the Hungarians, Scandinavians, Italians, 
and Russians show the highest ]iroportion of the first to the second generation in the 
order named, the foreign bom making up over 70 per cent of the total group of the 
first and second generations for each race for all four. 

Of the second generation by far the greater proportion for all races had both 
parents foreign of the same race. The highest proportion is shown by the 
Bohemians. 

Of the second generation bom of one native and one foreign parent many more of 
all races have native mothers and foreign fathers than have native fathers and foreign 
mothers. 

Examining the distribution of population over the city by wards, it is found that 
native whites of native parentage are distributed over the city with great eyenness at,, 
a low degree of density. It is something of a surprise to find that in the down-town 
districts from which they were supposed to l)e entirely driven out they areas numer- 
ous to the acre as anywhere uptown. These are, however, in many cases third-gen- 
eration Irish and Germans. 

The Irish are also distributed quite evenly through the city, but more densely than 
the native population; while the Germans are gathered in some parts of the city into 
highly congested distric-ts, from others they are almost entirely absent. 

The Irish and Germans have pressed farther up the east and west sides than they 
were found in 1864 — the former largely.on the west, the latter on the east. On the 
other hand, the Irish are less thickly settled in their old districts — the Sixth, Four- 
teenth, and Fourth wards — than are some other peoples, and the Germans have 
pressed out of their old district — the Tenth Ward — into the territory to the north. 

Italians by 1890 had come into the old Irish neighborhoods, and Russians and 
Poles (practically ail Hebrews) into bid German neighborhoods, driving out the older 
occupants. Italians were found in 1890 massed to the west of the Bowery, in the 
Sixth and Fourteenth wards; they were also found in the' Fourth, the Eighth, the 
Ninth wards, and in Harlem. Russian and Polish Hebrews were massed to the east 
of ^e Bowery, with the Tenth Ward as their center, and were scattered along up the 
east i^de of the city to Hariem. ^ Hungarians (a considerable proportion of whom 
w^re Hebrews) were gathered hi a considerable colony east of svenue B, about 
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Houston street, and Bohemians on the upjper east sidep'nuai' the fitter, from about 
b'iftieth to Seventy-sixth streets. ’ -J - ^ 

Of the newer peoples coming in the Italians and Hebrew^are the most important 
IS affecting city conditions, both on account of thf^ absolute numlierH and their 
tendency to remain in the cities. 

The few Italians noted in the city’s population at an earlier period were mainly 
i vagabond but harmless class— ragpickers or organ grinders. These were noted in the 
Siixth Ward as early as 1864. A colony of Italian ragpickers was found in the upper 
part of the Fourteenth Ward, a few years later, where they were described as to filth 
ind overcrowding in tenns that would have applied equally well to the (Terman rag- 
pickers of 30 years l)efore, but were said to be ‘‘peaceable, thrifty, and orderly,” 
never begging or stealing, and keeping generally out of trouble. 

Later came the chiss of unskilled day-laborers— ste^y, industrious j)easantry in 
the home country— who now make up the bulk of our immigratioii. The men at 
first come alone, and return to Italy after a season or two of work, with their 
earnings, but later bring wives and children to this country and settle down here. 
Besides the day-Jaborers are now to be found in the vhy many Italian tradesmen— 
barbers, lx>otblacks, fruiterers, shoemakers, ete. These, *1n the main, come from 
cities in Italy, as the day-lalx)rers come from the country. They are ambitious and 
generally siu‘c.essful in business, the more successful of them moving to the suburbs 
and becoming property owners. There are also many skilled workmen from tht 
north of Italy empl<»yed in the city. All classes, except the most i>rosi)erous, live iu 
crowded quarters, in bad air, and more or less dirty Hirroundings, but th(‘y are highly 
industrious, thrifty, and saving. Some are ambitious, but as a whole they are slowei 
than some other peoi)les to take up American habits and (‘ustoms. Italian children, 
however, are rapidly Americanized. Coming under the influence of tlu^ public schooU 
they are generally satisfactory pupils, mainly in the line of manual work and tin 
arts, however, rather than in bookwork, and on leaving the schools try h) take uj 
occupations of a high(;r grade than those their parents are engaged in. 

Even the adults feel more or less of the Americanizing influence of the schools, 
Evening classes are held for them, which, while giving instruction primarily in th( 
English language, incidentally teaxdi something of American citizenship in an informa 
way. 

Hebrew immigrants in the city have passed far beyond the narrow boun<lariei 
within which they were found in 1890. They^ have pretty well filled the east sid( 
below Fourteenth street, the ft)rmer German inhabitants being almost entirely diS' 
l^ersed, and a large Hebrew (colony in Harlem has been formed. 

These immigrant Hebrews are found in conditions of extreme filth and overcrowd 
ing, but, unlike the adult Italians, they have definite aspirations toward social, eco 
nomic, and educational advancement. Economic prosperity comes to them witl 
surprising rapidity. Much tenement property is owned by Russian Hebrews, who, i 
few years before, were themselves living in crowded tenement quarters. The poores 
among them will make great sacrifices to keep his children in school, and the chil 
dren themselves are considered as perhaps the most satisfactory and successful claa 
of scholars the schools have to deal with.' They fill the high schools and college 
and are especially anxious to get into the professions or into the higher class of com 
mercial pursuits. « - * 

Like the Italians, the Hebrews are, in general, a qifiet, orderly, industrious people 
but for both peoples tenement-house life tends to their physical and mora 
deterioration. 

The Jews have shown a low death rate even in tenement districts, but tubeTculosif 
a disease fostered by tenement conditions, is gaiqjng a .great hold on them. Th 
ItalisjQS, too, are subject to tuberculosis, and there JiiS ^nsiderable general sicknej 
amirtt them, especially among the children. j ^ 



The moral BurfoundfegB 4lf96 art bad foy/them. In tenement districts the unso- 
phisticated Italian peasant or t3he quiet, "^inoffensive Hebrew is thrown in contact 
with the degenerate ren^ants of former immigrant populations, who bring every 
influence to bear to rob, parsedi^li^j nnd oomipt the newcomers* 

Both Italians and^Hebreii^ arte accredited with a tendency to pauperism from their 
practice of turning their children over to institutions as far as possible. In doing 
this, however, they are mainl/trying to secure what they consider a legitimate educar 
tional advantage, as well ks support, reasoning imperfectly from the analogy of the 
free day schools. The parents themselves are not paupers. They work unremittingly 
and are rarely found as charges upon public or private charity. The census of 1890 
shows that the Irish stillicad the list of plmpers,.as they did 50 years ago, the propor- 
tion of paupers to the thousand of population of the same race element for the whole 
country l>eing for the Irish* 2^ for the Germans, a little over 2 for the English, 1} 
for the Bohemians, eight-teteths for the Italians, and rix-tenths for the Bussians 
(Hebrews). 

As to criminality, the census of 1890 showed that while Italians were ;|..98 per 
cent of the general* population, Italian prisoners were 3.7 per cent of the foreign 
prison ])opulation, Irish were 20.23 per cent of the total •population and 35 per cent 
of the prison population, English in like manner, 9.82 per cent and 12 per cent; 
Russians, 1.97 per cent and 1 per cent; and Germans, 30 per ceni and 19 per cent. 

The crime rate for the Italians as compared with the Irish should be modified by 
the consideration that their general population is so much more largely made up of 
adult males than is that of the Irish, for whom the large proportion of women and 
children reduces the crime rate. The crime rate of Italians here will naturally be 
reduced by the incoming of women and children in increasing proportions, and by 
changes going on in the home country itself, such as the growth of education, inter- 
communication, et(!. ; that seem to be reducing the crime rate there. 

Many attempts have been made to reduce tenement-house evils by legislation 
affecting tenement houses. The most important pieces of legislation enacted in New 
York State dealing with this matter were, up to the present year, the laws of 1867, 
1879, 18^17, and 1895. These laws effected some improvement of the most glaring 
sanitary evils, such as arose from lack of sewerage, plumbing, etc., but under all of 
them overcrowding was not simply unchecked, but increased, and conditions of light 
and ventilation were not bettered. The ** double-decker’’ tenement house, invented 
and introduced in 1879 as a ‘‘model tenement,” kept quite within the provisions of 
all of these laws, but proved to be the worst type of tenement yet used. It was built 
to still greater height than the “barrack” had been and covered, for all practical 
purposes, a greater per cent of the ground space. Thus light and ventilation were 
still further ^educed, and crowding of population under one roof — with all its con- 
sequent evils — still further increased. 


A tenement-house law passed in the present year, 1901, promises definite improve- 
ment as to light and ventilation in tenement houses hereafter to be built, by more 
stringent provisions as to yard and court spaces, height of buildings, etc., and for 
tenements of the old barrack type by provisions regarding windows in interior 
rooms. But nothing has been done to hdp the “ double-decker,” of which type are 
about 60 per cent of the tenements now in existence on Manhattan Island, in this 
regard. Sanitary evils still remaining will be materially improved by the new law; 
and in it soci^ evils are for ths^first time touched upon directly in a tenement-house 
law, by provisions dealing with prostitution in tenement houses, providing in a 
practical way for the punishment of the prostitute, the landlord, and the lessee, in 
cases where the law is violated. 

Ajperious hindrance to the effectiveness of former laws has been the difficulty of 
e^orcing them, eitHer thrqiigh •the disinclination or inability of the administrative 
officers to act. Provision haf li&eh^rtade for the better e^orcement of the nSfwdaw, 
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by the establishment of a special tenement-house department, which shall stand in 
public view as wholly responsible for the enforcement of the law, and shall have an 
adequate staff for that purpose. 

But no radical reduction of overcrowding, the great evil of the tenement, may be 
looked for under the new law. Owing to high ground rents in the city a law that 
should effect this would involve so great a reduction of income from a given ground 
area to owners, at the rates of rental j)OS8ible to the poor, as to put a stop to 
the erection of new tenements, and to drive those already occupied as such out of 
use. Such a law, indeed, could never be passed; but if it were it would pracjtically 
' deprive the poor of housing accommodations in the city altogether. On the whole, 
the newer immigratioii does not seem to offer any more serious i)roblem8 than the 
old, except as they add to the total numbers, and increase overcrowding. 

In the newer peritai sickness and death rates have fallen, the immigrants them- 
selves are of fully as good a tyfH as those wlio preceded them and in some cases they 
have brought positive improvement to the neighborhoods they have entered. 

Migration is urged, as in the earlier period, to relieve the ovenrrowding which 
remains as a serious evil, but still there are difficulties in the way. Agriculture, the 
special industry of country districts, is probably the least remunerative of any of the 
great classes of industry. At le^t it is thought to be so. The large city is tlie great 
center for manufacturing and mechanical industries, and the groat market for labor 
in these lines. In the cities, too, are found the hospitals, dispensaries, charities, 
liV)raries, and schools. These are great and substantial ailvantages to the immigrant, 
and he is not quickly ready to give them up. 

AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS.’ 

The foreign peoples now coming among us are, on the whole, especially skillful in 
inteusive methods in farming; (wnsequently room may l>e found for them not only 
in the sparsely settled districts (such as those of the Northwest and portions of the 
South) adapted to extensive agriculture, but in parts of the country now regarded as 
about full, where, however, intensive fanning is neede<l to provide for the wants of 
th<^ growing community, and will support a population of a density of indefinite limit. 

Among the immigrant peoples noted for their success in intensive agriculture are 
the Scandinavians, Germans, Dutch, Bohemians, and Italians. 

Italians.* 

The Italians who come to this country would naturally be ex^iected to go directly 
into agricultural pursuits, as at least 80 per cent of the Italian immigrants now com- 
ing here were agricultural laborers at home. They do not do this to any extent, 
however, |mrtly l)ecause in following this occupation they were at so great a social 
and economic disadvantage at home and can not imagine anything better here, partly 
because most of tlie Italians now coming here— those from the South— are unfamiliar 
with country life as we know it. In the home country they worked in the fields by 
day, it is true, but returned at night to crowded towns, in which they huddled them- 
selves for protectioil against the dangers of the open country, such as brigands and 
malaria. 

Italian immigrants have already formed centers of Italian population in the cities, 
which attract other immigrants. If some could be established in country districts, 
these settlements also would become centers of attractio'n and draw the Italian 
peasant away from the cities and out of reach ol the camp followers of their own 
face, who gather in cities simply to prey upon thetn. 

In other respects, too, city conditions are bad for the Italian immigrant. The t)ad 
housing causes disease in them and their children; the food jhey have to ^y is 
poor. During the long idle winter that the commoh day laborer has to spend in tht 
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city, because there is no work for him to do, he falls into habits of drinking and 
gambling that are bad for his health and waste his money. 

The Italian Government has interested itself in the welfare of the Italian emigrant, 
and various laws have been passed to improve his condition, but the proper remedy 
lias never been strongly enough urge<l, viz, to induce migration of the Italians from 
the city to the country. 

Something, however, has l)eon done in this way. Signor Secchi de ('asale founded 
an Italian agricultural colony at Vineland, N. J., in 1878, which has l>een successful 
and has grown greatly, comprising now about 5,000 Italians, engaged in truck farming 
mainly. An agricultural colony was founded about the year 1880 at Bryan, Brazos 
County, Tex., by some Sicilians who were working on the Houstoh and Texas Rail- 
way. They are mainly engaged in cotton farming, have been successful, and now 
number about 600 persons. 

In 1881 some well-to-do Italians in San Francisco made plans for a colony to engage 
in the raising of grapes and the making of wine. The enterprise was started as a 
strictly (looperative association. Funds were raised by monthly payments from share- 
holders, and land was lx)nght at Asti, Sonoma County. It 'was planned that all pe^a- 
nont laborers employed on the estate should be members of the association, but as 
they declined to enter into this scheme, city business men remained the sole owners 
and managers of the concierii. Many difficulties were met with in the early years of 
the colony, but it is now in a highly prosperous condition. For the past 20 years 
the industries carried on— grape raising and wine making— have given employment 
to over 200 laborers daily. The Italians in this colony were mainly from thd Italian- 
Swiss cantons and from Piedmont. 

Besides these colonists at Asti there are many other Swiss-Italians in California, 
successful as truck farmers, ranchmen, and dairymen. 

Italians are found in large numbers in Louisiana and Mississippi on the sugar plan- 
tations, from which, it is said, they are driving out the negroes. They are mostly 
Sicilians. 

Agricultural (Colonies of Italians were established by Sig. A. Mastro- Valerio, who 
(‘ontributes the chapter on Italian colonists in this report- — one at Daphne, Baldwin 
County, Ala., in 1890; the other at Lamberth, Mobile County, Ala., in 1893. The 
first colony is quite successful. The colonists carry on general and truck farming 
under intensive methods. The second colony now consists of about 12 families of 
very prosperous people,- engaged in viticulture and truck farming. 

At Suimyside, Ark., an island in the Mississippi River, a colony of about 500 fami- 
lies,* brought directly from Italy — from Romagna and the Marche — was established 
by Mr. Austin Corbin in 1895. Mr. Corbin provided everything needed for the use 
of an agricultural colony— teams, tools and seed, means of transportation, houses and 
allotments of land for each family, etc. Malaria, however, killed off large numbers 
of the colony. This circumstance and the d^th of Mr. Corbin in 1896, which put an 
end to improvements that might have reduced the disease, caused the abandonment 
of the colony. Many of the families went back to Italy, others went to South America, 
to Alabama, New Orleans, and to Northern States. 

The remaining families went to form the colonies of Tontitown, Ark.; Montebello 
and Verdella, Mo., which are small, but fairly successful. 

Bohemians. I 

Tlw Bohemians are fond of the soil, and have always been considered a rural peo- 
ple, but in this country the majority are found in cities., This is due partly to lack 
^capital to start on a farm, partly to the loneliness of life on American farms as con- 
uraeted with farm life in Bohemia. 
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S€wte»al bee%ifiade “to start agricultural colonies of Bohemians, but 

all ha4^ l^ed. Indiyiidiially, however, Bohemian farmers have done well. The 
jjpost prosj^rous a|e founj^ in Iowa, Nebraska, Texas, and Wisconsin. Some in Min- 
^n^tli(in^j||l6brask% have. started cooperative mills and cheese factories. Few ol 
JBoheMiaj^i^rs came in as farm laborers; most of them brought money enough 
to l^lani Ji^KSnce. The Bohemian formers settled mostly in groups, mingling lit- 
tle'wHh other nationalities, and retaining their Bohemian habits. Where they are 
near other nationalities, however, they Americanize very rapidly. 

Bohemian farmers are hard workers; their farms prosper, and they grow rich. 

* Finns. ^ 

A large proportion of the Finns driven here in recent years by political troubles 
and economic hardships at home go directly to the (country. Many are found in 
the Northwest, where they are regarded as excellent fanners. 

They are going also to the South. A colony of these people was established about 2 
years ago in Hickman County, Tenn., which ]>roinises to be quite successful, and 
another is planned for South Carolina. 


Jews.* 

The Jews are not generally regarded as an agricultural people, and, as a matter of 
fact, a larger proportion of this class of immigrants than of any other settle down in 
cities. * 

Not a little has Ikh-u done, however, in the way of agricultural settlement by Jews. 

In 1880 a grou]> of these people from Odessa formed a (ommunistic agricultural col- 
ony no4ir Glendale Btation, Oregon. They received some outside linancial aid, and 
made encouraging j)rogres8, but finding themselves too isolated, they disbanded. 

In 1881 a colony of 25 families located in South Carolina, removing after a year to 
North Dakota. After 4 years this colony was disbanded. Other colonies established 
at various points in the Western States al)out this time met the same fate. 

In 1882 the first of the now well-known Jewish colonies in southern New Jersey 
was founded. This was Allian(te, and was followed by settlements at Kosenhayn and 
at Caniiel. All of these colonies received more or less aid from the start, but in a 
few years came to a crisis in which they had to l>e helped by the Baron de Hirsch 
fund. With this assistance they are still continued, and are in a fairly prosperous 
condition. 

The Baron de Hirsch fund established in 1891 the best known and largest of the 
Jewish colonies. Woodbine, also in southern New Jersey. All possible assistance 
was given to make this, as w’dl as the other three, purely agricultural colonies; but 
the attempt failed. Industrial pursuits had to be introduced into all four. It is said 
that practically none of the Jewish farmers in this region are gaining their entire 
living from farming. 

The Baron de Himch fund has also assisted individuals by giving information 
about fann property and financial aid for its purchase. Many of the “abandoned 
fanns’’ of New England have been purchased by Jews in this way, and the" formers 
have been quite successful. Purchasers were seldom new immigrants, but persons 
who had made some money in business — usually tailoring — in the city. This work 
has somewhat slackened up for the present, owing to the fact that business has been 
80 good in the city as to keep persons there who might otherwise wish to buy forms. 

So many difficulties have been found in the way of agricultural removal that plans 
of industrial removal are now being tried. A branch of the Baron de Hirsch fund, 
known as the Industrial Removal Society, is finding employment out of the city, in 
8uch occupations as they cau follow, for Russian and Roumanian Jews. From 
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Au(0ist, 1900, to the q>ring of 1901, aboat 2,6M^'ptiRi^ ha^^j|y|«|iSlfeite(| ^ this 
way, and are scattered to almost every State in the Umon. ^ • 

At pre^t plans are being made to induce the removi^ iactories H^Jilr^upk)* 
Hebrew immigrants out of New York City. This plan, if suoocmal^ 
to relieve the congestion there. ^ jib' ' ♦ 

Jn Chicago the Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society has been, for 
engaged in establishing poor Jews on farms. They have so far plao^ td faillpies^ 
71 in the Middle West. The society believes in individualism rather tlmn the colony 
principle. 

That so few Jews, after all such efforts, are found in farming is not to be taken as 
an indication that they are generally unfit to carry on that pursuit, In most of the 
many cases reported of Jews giving up their farms, they have not been unsuccessful 
as farmers; they have simply seen an opportunity of doing even better in some other 
pursuit. 

Immigbation and Agricultxjbb in the Separate States. 

NORTH ATLANTIC STATES.^ ‘ 

Maine , — There are said to be greater opportunities at present in this State for immi- 
grants than at any time in the past, in farming, lumbering, and general manufacture. 
Swedes, Canadian French, and Finns have proved the most effective as farmers and 
farm laborers. The farmers of this State, however, do not generally welcome a 
further influx of immigrants. In the State is a colony of Swedes at New Sweden, 
and one of Finns at South Thomaston. 

Npv^ Ifampshire . — Representative farmers heard from do not generally encourage 
the incoming of foreign immigrants. Where Swedes and Poles are employed, how- 
ever, they seem to be liked, (rood opportunities in the many “abandoned farms” 
offered for sale in this State are afforded to foreign immigrants with a little money 
to purchase land. 

Vermont.— FarinerB as a class would not favor the further influx of foreigners into 
the State. There are, however, opportunities for immigrants as farm lalx)rers, as 
labor is very scarce. Many farm laborers now employed are Canadian French, 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Poles, the last three in increasing proportions of late years. 
Scandinavians do not settle down in colonies, nor do they seem to care to migrate to 
the northwest. Scandinavians seem to be regarded as the best farm help, but Poles 
are quite satisfactory. The State secretary of agriculture says that the French, Irish, 
and Norwegians, of the foreigners, make the best fanners, but Americans are more 
successful than any. 

Massachusetts . — There are greater opportunities for immigrants than in past years. 
Poles are numerous as farm, laborers and considered satisfactory. Many T^nch 
Canadians are also employed. Many Portuguese are abandoning fishing and going 
on to farms. Farmers favor the coming in of the better class of foreigners. 

Rhode istod.— Farmers would probably favor the influx of foreigners, as they 
might not be able to cultivate their farms without them. Of the foreigners, Swedes 
are found most effective as farmers and farm laborers. Considerable opportunity to 
purchase is given the immigrant in the many “abandoned farms” offered for sale 
at low prices. 

Chrmecticut . — Most of the Irish of the second generation are fanning for themselves 
or have gone into other employment, so that Italians, Swedes, and Poles are coming 
in to perform field labor. The Swedes and Poles and better class of Italians are satis- 
factory. Farmers do not object to the incoming of foreigners of the right sort. 
Besides the nationalities above mentioned as farm laborers, are Danes, Swiss, and 
Portuguese. Bussian Jews are found in Salem and in other towns. 
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New )VA.— Irish and Germans prevail, of the foreigners, as farm laborers. Ger- 
man and Dutch settlers have made good farmers and good (atizens, although some- 
what clannish. They are said to be more thorough farmers than the Americans. 
Poles, Swedes, Russians, and Hungarians are found in some counties. Italians are 
also found as farm laborers and as farmers. Italians have been employed in sugar- 
beet culture. This industry in general affords especially good opportunities to for- 
eign farmers and farm laborers, as they are willing to do the work required and 
Americans generally are not. 

Neiv Jersey . — Gennans and Danes are said to be the best farm laborers. Hungarians 
and Italians are also employed. Foreign farmers are no more 8uc(;essful than Amer- 
i(jans. Farmers would not object to the incoming of a good class of immigrants. 
Foreign laborers are becoming proprietors, especially near the cities, where they go 
into market gardening.. There is considerable opportunity for immigrants who do 
not speak English. 

Pmnw/Zwma.— The State secretary of agriculture says that very few immigrants 
come to take up land for agricultural purposes -land is too dear, but farmers would 
not oppose the incoming of any person who wisheil to het^ome a citizen and buy 
land. As to immigrants going into farming, however, re[)resentative farmers speak 
of foreign farmers in many parts of the State, largely Irish and German, and a 
few French, Belgians, and Poles. They also say that there is considerable oppor- 
tunity for immigrants who do not speak English. Among farm lalxjrers are already 
many Germans, some Irish and Swedes, and a few Welsh and Poles. 

NORTH CENTRAL STATES.* 

Ohio . — Germans are found most effective as farmers and farm laborers, and their 
success is greater than that of the native born, owing to greater industry and fru- 
gality. Fanners as a class would probably favor further immigration, esi>ecially of 
Germans, who arealready numerous in central and northern counties. Few foreigners 
are found in the southern part of the State. 

Indiana.— Than' arv many foreign farm laborers, mostly Swedes and Germans. 
They have a tendency to colonize, and where they settle the price of land advances. 
They make desirable citizens. There is little crII for further immigration, however. 

Foreign farm laborers through the (Xiiitral part of the State are mainly 
Germans, Danes, and Swedes, and an intelligent class of pepple. They show a tend- 
ency to colonize. Germans, French, Danes, Swedes, Scotch, and Irish are found aa 
farmers in southwestern and central counties, and as laborers, except the French, in 
the sanu* localities. Germans and Swedes are liked as farm laborers, and the call for 
immigrants is general. 

Michigan . — Opportunities for foreign immigrants are good, as agricultural labor is 
very scarce. Fanners would favor further immigration. 

There art; many colonies of foreigners in the State. One in Ottawa and Allegan 
counties, of Hollanders, now numbers about 40,000. They were established ip 1847, 
and have been very successful as farmers. An offshoot of this colony is located in 
and about Rudyard, Chippewa County, and consists of about 6,000 persons. .Finns, 
Danes, and Norwegians are also located at Rudyard, and thought well of. Germane 
are scattered over the State. 

There are also many French Canadians, especially in Menominee and Delta coun- 
ties. They came in originally as lumbermen. They are not clannish. 

The sugar-l>eet industry gives good opportunity for foreign laborers. Germans, 
Poles and Russians are found most effective as laborers in the sugar-beet fields* 

Tfwconrin.— Good opportunities are offered for immigrants,, and farmers would 
favpr further immigration to the State. Germans and Scandinavians are found 
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most efiective as farmers and farm laborers. Foreign farmers, if German or Scandi- 
navian, succeed better than the native bom, owing to greater industry and thrift. 

Especial opportunities for immigrants to settle on farms of their own are afforded in 
the cut-over” lands, of which there are some 8,000,000 acres in the State, and 
which are to be had on favorable terms. One land company has been settling Poles 
on such lands for the past 14 years, selling land in that time to about 1,000 of them. 
Another land company is forming a colony of Bussians, from Odessa, and brings 
Germans and Norwegians from Europe and from other States to their land. Man}) 
private and railroad land companies are engaged in the work of getting settlers, 
including foreign immigrants. Two companies heard from maintain agents in Euro- 
pean countries for the purpose of securing settlers. 

“Wisconsin probably contains a greater variety of foreign groups tlian any Amer- 
ican State.” (Professor Thwaites.) The principal nationalities colonized here rank 
in numbers as follov^s: Germans, Scandinavians, Irish, British, Canadians, Bohe- 
mians, and Dutch. There are, besides, Belgians, Poles (•many), Italians, Russians 
(Slavs and Hebrews, mostly in Milwaukee), Swiss (very prosperous), Finns, and 
Austrians. Many of these foreign groups occupy entire townships and control 
within them all ix)litical, educational, and religious affairs. In considerable dis- 
tricts, especially among Germans and Welsh, English is seldom spoken, and public 
schools are conducted in the foreign tongue. But as a rule the foreign-born people 
of the States desire to become Americanize<l. The second generation invariably 
drops foreign (uistoms and habits. 

Minnesota . — ^There are generally good opix)rtunitie8 for immigrants in this State. 
Scandinavians, Gennans, Poles, Bohemians, English, Irish, and Canadians are found 
as fanners and fann laborers. Germans, S<!andinaviana, and Canadians are pre- 
ferred. Foreigners are found in colonitMS and also scattered. A railway company 
with land to dispose of states that their customers have been mostly Scandinavians, 
Finns, and Poles. 

Iowa . — There are good opportunities for immigrants, but farmers as a class would 
oppose a further influx of foreigners. Germans are found most effective as fanners 
and farm laborers, but the success of foreign farmers is no greater than that of the 
native born. English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Germans, Dutch, Bohemians, Poles, 
Slovaks, and Belgians are found as farmers and farm laborers. 

Missouri . — Returns received from representative farmers in 13 counties of the State 
show diversity of opinion as to opportunity for immigrants. Foreign farmers — Ger- 
mans, Irish, Scandinavians, and French — are found in every c^ounty. They seem to 
b^ more frequent than foreign laborers. 

North Dakota . — Population in this State is still very sparse, affording good oppor- 
tunity for new settlers. Farmers would decidedly favor the incoming of foreign 
immigrants. Germans, Scandinavians, German-Russians, Austrians, Dutch, Bel- 
gians, Bohemians, Poles, Irish, Canadians, English, Scotch, French, and Icelanders 
are found here as farmers and farm laborers. 

S^jvth Dakota . — ^There is abundant room here for immigrants, and farmers favor 
their coming to the eastern fanning counties. There are also opportunities for them 
in the western stock-raising counties. Germans, Scandinavians, Russians, Bdhe- 
mians, Belgians, Dutch, Finns, Irish, and Scotch are found as fariners and farm 
laborers. 

Kansas . — ^Foreign farmers and farm laborers are found throughout the State. 
Gennans are most prevalent, closely followed by Swedes. There are also some Danes. 
Russians are found in various parts of the State and are prosperous. They are not 
Hebrews. The Union Pacific Railroad has land for sale in the State, and the land 
commissioner of the road says that a large proportion of their sales have been to 
foreigners, 'particularly to English, Swedes, Germans, and Russians. 
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Nebraska. — ^There'are good opportunities for immigrants, and farmers would make 
them welcome. The nationalities found most effective in farming are Germans, 
Bohemians, Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes. The success of foreign farmers, as a 
rule, is greater than that of the native born, owing to their lower standard of life and 
greater thrift. The State encourages immigration through publication of information 
regarding the resources of the State. Besides the nationalities above mentioned, 
English, Irish, Scotch, Russian, and French farmers and laborers are found. For- 
eign farmers have been, as a rule, very prosperous. The land commissioner of the 
Burlington road, which has land to sell in the State, says that the class of immi- 
grants arriving of late years are not profitable customers. The road now prefers to 
get renters or other people who want cheaper land from other States. 

The sugar-beet industry is opening up opportunities for immigrants. One large 
corporation is making special efforts to get farm laborers either from rural districts 
or from cities. Russians, although backward, ignorant, and under the control of 
leaders, are much sought after, as the best of them are quite satisfactory, and all 
know something already of beet culture. Men with large families are so greatly 
desired tliat the company above mentioned refuses emplcfyment to those with small 
families. About 50 per cent of the lal>orers on the farm of the company are native 
born; the rest are Bohemians, Germans, Russians, Scandinavians, Iridi, English, 
and Canadians. Probably Gennans are preferred. 

aOUTHERN ffTATEa. ^ 

In these States the enforced change from a system of agriculture based on slave 
labor is resulting in: (1) A decline of old kinds of farming; (2) a growth of manu- 
fac^turing interests; (3) a beginning of new forms of agriculture and a demand for 
farmers and farm laborers able to carry these on. Extensive farming of staple crops 
by the aid of cheap labor is growing less profitable. Negro labor has deteriorate 
since the war. ‘‘Cropping” and renting, the usual methods of arranging for the 
working of the land, are bad for the land, wasting its fertility and not securing the 
best yield from a given area. These methods are in vogue, partly on account of the 
necessities of planters, partly from the peculiar characteristics of the negro, who does 
not care to be bound down to continuous daily work as he would be under a wage 
system. 

A remedy for this state of things is proposed in diversified or intensive farming. 
For this sort of farming the negro is generally considered unsuitable. The prevalence 
of negro labor is at once an inducement to go into diversified farming as a relief from 
cotton farming, which depends upon the negro, and a drawback to making the 
change as “the laborer must be worked some way, and cotton is all that they know 
how to make.” 

Diversified and intensive farming will, however, gain ground in the South, as 
the advantages offered by these forms of culture are better known. Such forming 
will restore fertility, reduce the labor cost of crops by the use of machinery, and 
help out cotton farming itself by supplying the general needs of the plantation. Such 
forming, too, is more and more in demand with the growth of manufacturing indus- 
tries in the South, which afford a better market at home, and with the improvement 
of transportation facilities which bring the markets of the North nearer. These 
circumstances are peculiarly favorable to the introduction of European formers and 
farm laborers with their special skill at intensive and diversified fanning. 

Delaware . — ^Farm laborers here are mostly negroes, but Irish, Germans, Swedes, 
and Poles are also found. Germans, Swedes, and Poles are liked. Germans, English, 
and Cana d ia n s are found as independent 'formers. Many of the Germans began as 
farm laborers. There are said to be good opportunities for newly arrived immigrants 
who do not speak English. 
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Maryland . — A State l^ureau of immigration, established in 1896, is at work to bring 
settlers to the State. Dutch and Germans are especially desired. As a result of ^leii 
work many Emilies of Germans, Dutch, and Swedes have been Settled in the State. 
Up to November, 1899, from 400 to 500 families had settled in the State and bought 
over 26,000 acres of land. Most of the foreign settlers have come from the Western 
States. For the year ending April 30, 1901, 249 immigrants came to the State through 
the State board of immigration, and bought 4,577 acres of land. Ninety-six were 
from the United States or Canada, 74 from Germany, 12 from the Netherlands, 23 
from Switzerland, 41 from Austria-Hungary, 1 from Denmark, and 2 from South 
Africa. 

Virginia . — There are good opportimities for immigrants in this State; farmers 
gladly welcome them. Germans are found to be the best farmers. They are espe- 
cially successful in the use of intensive methods. Farmers from the Blue Ridge 
region only were heard from in response to a circular letter addressed to farmers in 
all parts of the State. In this region practically no foreigners are found, but some 
dissatisfaction with negro labor is expressed, and one farmer heard from thought 
that Germans would i)robabIy suit better. 

West Virginia . — In all of the counties heard from (too few and scattering to repre- 
sent the State as a whole) there are almost no foreign farmers or fann laborers, no 
desire is expressed for their coming, and there are said to be no opportunities for 
English-speaking i rnmigrantn. 

North Carolina . — There has been but little foreign immigration to this State, but 
there are growing opportunities for foreign immigrants on farms deprived of native 
labor })y the cotton mills and other manufactories. Farmers as a class would wel- 
come foreign farmers who came to buy homes. 

The State encourages immigration through the agency of a special subdepartment 
of the State department of agriculture. This department wishes only such immigrante 
as have money to invest in land. They are especially desirous of attracting the small 
German farmers who usually go to the Northwest, and to this end distribute descrip- 
tions of the country, etc., in the German language in Germany. 

There is now a German colony of about 25 persons at Ridgeway, establisheti 17 
years ago and very successful, and also a Waldensian colony at Valdese of about 40 
families (250 persons) from the Italian Alps, established 7 years ago. 

^uth Carolina . — From reports of representative farmers there appear to be prac- 
tically no foreign fanners or farm laborers in the State. Laborers are exclusively 
negroes and poor whites. Some dissatisfection with negro labor is expressed, and 
truck and dairy farming is coming into greater prominence, so that foreign labor 
may before long find some opportunity in the State. 

Georgia . — There are good opportunities to buy so-called worn-out lands, which 
can be restored by careful cultivation at the hands of thrifty foreign purchasers who 
are familiar with intensive methods. There are a few foreij^n farmers and farm 
laborers already in the State — English, Scotch, Irish, Dutch, and Germans. The 
Central of Georgia Railway is encouraging the better element of foreign immigrants 
to locate in their territory. They especially desire Germans and Swedes. 

Florida . — Some foreign farmers and farm laborers have found their way to this 
State. Italians have come in to engage in orange culture. English, Scotch Irish, 
Germans, Swedes, Russians, French, and Spanish are found as independent farmers, 
and English, Germans, and Swedes as farm laborers. Germans and Swedes are liked. 

Kentucky . — ^Farmers favor the influx of the right kind of foreigners into the State. 
Foreign farmers on the whole are mor^ successful than the natives, owing to skill in 
intensive methods. Germans are found most effective as homers and form laborers, 
especially in market gardening. The Germans come as individuals, not in colonies. 
There is a Swiss colony at Bemstadt doing well after 12 years of settlement There 
are, on the whole, few foreign farmers and farm laborers in the State. 
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Tennessee.— The Nashville and Chattanooga Bailway is interested in getting settlers 
into the State, and would be glad to have Germans to engage'in fruit and vegetable 
culture for the Northern markets. ~ There is a Swiss (X)lony at Hohenwald and 
another at Belvidere, accounted very good farmers. Most of them came from the 
Northwest. A colony of Finns in Hickman County and colonies of Italians have 
already been noted. 

Alabama.— Within the last few years Scandinavians and other northern Europeans 
have shown a disposition to locate south of the Tennessee River. These are mostly 
such as have been in the United States for some years. A Scandinavian settlement 
has been started at Thorsby, and a large and prosperous t*olony of Germans is found 
at Cullman. Italian settlers have already been noted. 

Jfiss'issij^/i. —Quite a number of foreign farmers are found in the State. These are 
mainly Gennans and Swedes, with, a few Irish. Farm labor is exclusively negro 
labor, and this seems fairly acceptable, but some desire is expressed for Germans 
and Swedes. Six out of 15 farmers heard from consider that there are good oppor- 
tunities for non- English speaking immigrants in their neighborhoods. A few Italians 
were engaged in cotton farming in Delta County as renters.* They soon left off, how- 
ever, liaving matle enough money to engage in some other more profitable line of 
business. 

Ijmiimma . — There are better opportunities for immigrants at present than a few 
years ago, and fanners as a class do not oppose the influx of honest and industrious 
foreigners. Of the foreign farmers, Swedes, Gennans, and Dutch art‘ found to be 
the iH^st. The foreign farmers, after they bc^come familiar with the soil, crops, etc., 
are as successful as the native born. The State encourages immigration to the State 
by means of a State immigration department in connec^tion with the bureau of agri- 
culture. There are as yet only a few foreign' fanners in the Stak^ — Germans, Irish, 
Swedes, and Italians. Italians are found as lalM>rers on laige sugar })lantations. 

Texas . — Representative farmers from the Brazos River region say that chances for 
foreign immigrants are good. No foreign farm laborers are reported from these 
counties, but foreign farmers are found. These are Germans, Scandinavians, Bohe- 
mians, Poles, and Italians. The Southern Pacific and Houston and Texas Railways 
maintain joint agencies in Hamburg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, London, and Liverpool, 
to secure foreign settlers on their lands. Their commissioner speaks of a German 
colony in the State, near New Braunfels, and a Scandinavian colony in Travis and 
Williamson counties which have been remarkably successful. Other railways main- 
tain immigration and land agencies, but reach only those foreigners who have already 
settled in the United States. Bohemian and Italian settlers in the State have been 
referred to above in the separate accounts of these peoples. , 

Arkansas , — There are capital opportunities for immigrants, and farmers favor their 
incoming. Germans are the most effective farmers, surpassing the native bom, 
owingjto their use of intensive methods. Many colonies of German farmers have 
been established here. A Hungarian colony, which afterwards removed, was estab- 
lished near Searcy. In Arkansas County a colony of Slovaks is said to be located. 
Another colony of Slovaks was established near Little Rock, but failed; only about 
60 families remaining. 

The State encourages immigration through its department of mines, manufactures^ 
and agriculture. 

WBBTBRK STATES.^ 

General. — ^There is not much European immigration direct to the Pacific coast, on 
account of the distance and expense. Railway land agencies have not tried to secure 
fore^ settkrs, especially, but some foreign colonies have settled along their lines. 
The Northtln Pacific colonized some Hollanders in the Gallatin Valley in Montana, 
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tod the Yakima Valley in Washington. These were principally persons who were 
already^located in other States, princijMilly Michigan, Iowa, and South Dakota. 

Montana . — ^There are some openings for non^English speaking immigrants, anc 
many foreign farmers and farm laborers are already found in the State. These ait 
Germans, Scandinavians, British, Irish, Canadians, French, Austrians, and Italians. 

Colorado . — There are better opportunities for immigrants than ever before. 
Farmers do not oppose the influx of foreigners. As general farmers or farm laborere 
Germans are more effective. For truck gardening Italians seem to take the lead. 
Foreign farmers, by their t hrift, economy, and use of intensive methods, succeed in 
many cases where the native born fail. 

The beet-sugar industry affords goorl oi^enings for immigrants, the large companies 
being especially desirous of securing foreigners to raise the l)eets. 

Ariztytui . — Representative farmers from 3 counties are divided as t-o opportunities 
for immigrants in the State. In none of the 3 counties were foreign laborers H{>oken 
of. There were said to be many Scandinavian farmers, some quite wealthy, in Mari- 
copa County, and in Yuma a few German fanners. 

Utah . — Farming is mostly on small farms, worked by owners and their families. 
Many of these small fanners are foreigners — English, German, Scandinavian, Swiss, 
and Dutch. There are also scjine farm lalK)rers of the.se nationalities. Italian trutrk 
fanners are found near Salt Lake City. There are said to >)e no chances for non- 
English speaking immigrant-s. 

WaMuyti/ti . — There are many foreign farmers and farm laborers in this State. 
These are English, Irish, Scotch, Germans, Scandinavians, Finns, German-Uussians, 
Italians, and French. There are excellent chances for newly arrivtHi immigrants. 

Oregon . — Representative farmers report g(.>od chanc*es for immigrants. Many for- 
eign farmers have settled here. Most of them are Germans. There are also Scandi- 
navians, Swiss, Dutch, English, ScoUdi, and Irish. Many of them started as jKwr 
men. 

California . — Representative farmers from 9 counties si)eak of Gennans, Swedes, 
Danes, English, Scoh*h, and Swiss as farmers. There are also Mexicans and many 
Portuguese. Italians are found in many }>artH of the State, as before noted. Fur- 
ther immigration of foreigners is m^t generally encouraged. 

IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION.' 

The Federal legislation restricting immigration is a series of acts added one to 
auother during the past 25 years, and, since portions of the earlier laws without 
being rei>ealed were given a new xionstruction by later laws, the result is a system 
ambiguous .and conflicting at many points. Not only are the laws conflicting in their 
terms, but also they have grown out of conflicting views as to the principles and 
objects to be attained. The earlier laws, those of 1875 and 1882, w’ere designed to 
exclude the vicious, the criminals, and the paupers, those who could not or would 
not support themselves. The later laws, the anti-contract lal)or laws of 1885, 1887, 
and 1888, sought to exclude those who had the ability and forethought to provide 
means of supporting themselves, namely, a definite contract for work in this country. 
The earlier laws excluded the worst; the later laws often exclude the best, though 
tliey have also another important bearii^. The consequence is that both the 
immigrant and the inspector must summon all their ingenuity to steer between the 
two extremes. If an immigrant is sound in body and mind, and therefore able to 
compete with American woikmen, he is admitted, but if he has the certain prospect 
of competing with American workmen as shown in the possession of a contract, they 
exclude him. On the face of tha law, the contradiction seems inexplicable. But an 
examin a t ion of the principles underlying the two phases of the law explains the con- 
tradiction. On the one side it is sought to protect the American public generally by 
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excluding those classes who threaten the property or lives or morals of the^pQDple, 
and whose presence increases the expenses of Government. On the other hand, it 
is sought to protect a single class of the community — the working class. In this 
respect the alien contract labor law is analogous t6 the protective tariff, whereby it 
is intended, by protecting one class of the community against the cheap manufactures 
of foreign countries, to promote industry and indirectly to benefit the entire com- 
munity. The object of the contract labor law is, through prote<;ting a single class, 
the largest class in the community, to raise the standards of living and benefit the 
whole community. But the analogy is not precise, since the immigration laws 
impose no general restrictive head tax but are limited only to one class of immi- 
grants, namely, those who come under that kind* of special inducement and solicita- 
tion involved in a contract to work in this country. Moreov6r, employers have 
sometimes made it a practice to import large bodies of men, often mere unskilled 
laborers, for the purpose of combating labor organizations or of breaking a strike. 
These forms of inducement are especially characteristic of the earlier immigration 
from a given country, preceding such time as the workingmen of that country have 
learned to look upon immigration as a means of improving \heir industrial condition. 
After immigration reacthes the magnitude of a flood, and foreigners are thenceforth 
attracted by letters and prepaid tickets of their friends already here, the earlier pro- 
tection of the alien contract labor law loses much of its efficacy, and adflitional 
restrictions more analogous to a protective tariff find favor. In the case of the 
Chinese, the i)rotective theory has been carried to its extreme limit, and working- 
men of this race are absolutely prohibited from stopping in this coimtry. But in -the 
case of the Europeans, foreign competition has not been considered so menacing. 
The great majority up until quite a recent period came from countries related to the 
people already here in race, language, literature, religion, and representative gov- 
ernment. Any restriction against immigrants from these countries must be a specific 
protection against a definite recognized evil. This evil appeared at first chiefly in 
the artificial immigration induced by employers for the purpose of breaking labor 
organizations. Immigrants who cmne on their own initiative or on the representa- 
tion of friends and relatives are especially exempt. This difference in the treatment 
of the Chinese and the European immigrant, however, loses its force in proportion 
as European immigration extends its recruiting area more and more toward the 
Orient, as it has done in recent years. The question now uppermost is that of the 
direct restricti(m of immigrants who are considered undesirable on general economic 
and social grounds and not merely on the ground of contract labor. 

In addition to these new characteristics of immigration itself, which render the 
principle of the alien contract labor law relatively less important, the law does not 
accomplish the results originally expected by its advocates, and the successive inter- 
pretations of the courts, coupled with an administration at some points less strict 
and a growing acquaintance with its loopholes on the part of the immigrants them- 
selves, have rendered the law practically a nullity. 

This appears plainly in a review of the legislation itself as affected by the decisions 
of the courts and by an examination of the practices of the ins|)ector8 and thea<lmin- 
istrative authorities. • 

The alien contracit labor laWj as originally enacted in 1886, applied only to the 
importer of contract laborers and not to the immigrant. This defect was partially 
corrected in 1887 by a clause which commanded the officers to send back to the 
nation to which they belong all contract laborers. In so far as the law has been 
effective it has been due mainly to the latter clause. There have been very few cases 
in which the importer was fin^, but there have been over 8,000 contract laborers, or 
those deemed to be such, sent back by the contract labor inspectors. The reasons 
for the difference are plain. The conviction of the importer depends upon a prose- 
cution in court, but the deportation of an immigrant turns upon the views of admin- 
istrative authorities who are not strictly bound by the letter of the law. This feature 
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wa8<4efinitely provided for by the law of 1894 which makes the decision of tlie immi- 
gration oflSoers, if adverse to the admission of an alien of the excluded classes, final, 
with an appeal only to the Secretary of the Treasury and not to the courts. 

There are therefore two broad divisions in the application of the alien contract labor 
law: First, the interpretation placed uiion the law by the courts, affecting mainly the 
importer; second, the administration of the law by the Treasury Department, affect- 
ing mainly the exclusion of contract laWers. 

In the prosecution of importers very few judgments have been secured. The courts 
hold the law to be highly jienal, since it provides a fine to be imposed upon the 
importer, and on this account he is given the benefit of every doubt. With this fn 
view the courts hold strictly to the letter of the law in defining a contract, but hold to 
the so-called spirit of the law in exempting from its penalties all those laborers who 
could not bo shown to be sixicifically and unquestionably ex(‘luded by its terms from 
the country. In other words, if the contract reveals any flaw whatever the importer 
is released, and if an imported laborer can possibly be admitted the importer is also 
released. 

The strict interpretation in the case of the contract is shown in the holding of the 
courts that in order to convict the importer the contract must have the following 
elements: 

1. It mu?t designate the time during which employment is to continue and the rate 
of wages to be paid. This practically exempts in nearly every case the importer, 
since a labor contract seldom specifies the duration of employment, and even often 
the amount of wages is left indefinite. 

2. The importer can not be convicted unless the contract is completed. This com- 
pletion requires the actual migration of the laborer to the United States and his land- 
ing upon American soil. Now the law in another plat^e requires the immigration 
officials to deport before landing all aliens coming under a labor contract. Therefore 
they are required not only to send back their only witness to the contract, but also 
to prevent the completion of the illegal contract itself. 

3. The importer can not be convicted for encouraging or soliciting immigration, or 
prepaying the passage of the immigrant unless when he did so ho knew the existence 
of the illegal contract. 

Taking these three strict interpretations into consideration, the immigration officials 
and the district attorneys have been able in only an insignificant number of cases to 
secure conviction of the importer. Conviction, however, is sometimes secured under 
pother clause which prohibits advertisements published in a foreign country prom- 
ising employment to aliens when they come to the United States. In this case actual 
immigration need not take place, and the proof of a contract is not required in order 
to convict the importer. The advertisement is looked upon simply as a form of 
solicitation and is punished as such. This, however, is the only form of solicitation 
for whose punishment the law provides. 

The foregoing statement shows the strict interpretation of the courts as applied to 
a contract. The following shows the liberal interpretation as applied to the exempted 
classes of laborers — that is, those classes with whom the importer may contract for 
employmefit without laying himself liable to the violation of the law. 

The general law applies in terms only to ** alien immigrants,’’ and ihe courts have 
distinguished, on the one hand, aliens who are immigrants and, on the other hand, 
aliens who are only temporary visitors and aliens who are residents. It has been 
held that all persons who come across the border from Canada to perform daily labor 
and return at night, even though they be under contract, do not furnish ground for 
the conviction of the importer, since they are not iihmigrante, because they do not 
come here intending to acquire permanent or temporary home. 

Also it has been held that aliens who have once been in the country have thereby 
become residents, even though unnktumlized, and when, having returned to their 
own land, they enter the United States a second time, they are no longer alien 
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immigrants,’’ but they are alien residents. Thus the importer who brings in the 
alien residents under contract is not liable to penalty. Congress amended the law 
in 1894 BO as to give the Secretary of the Treasury final authority in deporting aliens 
whether they were immigrants or residents, but this does not apply to a prosecution 
of an importer, who may continue to import aliens under contract, provided they 
formerly resided in this country. 

There are certain classes of aliens who are immigrants who may be admitted, even 
though they come under (jontract. These are personal or domestic servants, includ- 
ing coachmen, but not including farm hands or dairymen. There are also relatives 
of friends of persons in this country who have been assisted by the latter to come. 
When it is considered that 65 per cent of the immigrants come on tickets that have 
been bought or paid for in this country it will be seen that this exemption is a 
large one, and, moreover, it is the principal means by which, at the present time, 
employers desiring to import laborers secure their immigration. They simply speak 
to their friends, advising them of the opportunities for emplo 5 unent, and the latter 
attend to the correspondence and solicitation necessary to bring the foreigner to 
these shores. This exemption, however, does not permit ftn immigrant to come if 
he belongs to one of the excluded classes, or if he can be shown to be under con- 
tract. In other words, when an immigrant comes with his own money the burden 
is on the Government to show that he belongs to the excluded classes, but when he 
comes assisted by a relative or friend the burden is on the immigrant to prove that 
ho Is not of the excluded classes. 

The act of 1885, through an oversight, had not specifically exempted from its pro- 
hibition ministers and college professors. When, therefore, the corporation of 
Trinity Church in 1888 engaged a minister in England to come here arid take chaige 
of its chur(!h as a pastor, a suit was brought in a Federal court chaining violation of 
the alien contract-lal)or law. Judge Wallace, of the lower court, maintained that 
Congress had prohibited the importation of all aliens under (jontract to perform, not 
only labor, but any service of any kind; but that Congress had made certain specific 
exceptions, such as actors, lecturers, artists, and so on. Therefore the law applied 
to all kinds of service not specifically exempted. Now, there was no specific exemp- 
tion of ministers. Consequently the law applied to ministers, and their importation 
under contract is a violation of the law. He surmised that this was an oversight in 
the enactment of the law, but he held that the courts are not at liberty to go outside 
□f the language of a statute to search for a meaning which it does not reasonably bear. 
When this case came before the Supreme Court of the United States, the ruling of 
Judge Wallace was overthrown, and the Supreme Court maintained the right of the 
courts to inquire into the debates of Congress, the reports of Senate -and House com- 
mittees, in order to ascertain the intention of the lawmakers. In doing this the 
court inferred that Congress intended to exclude only those whose labor or service 
8 manual in character, and that all other classes could be admitted even under con- 
tract without imposing a penalty upon the importer. 

The decision in the Trinity case furnished a precedent for exemptions on the part 
of the lower courts, which grew wider and wider year by year, until by a decision in 
the circuit court of appeals in the seventh circuit in 18W not only were professional 
daases exempted from the prohibition of the law, but even all skilled la^r. It was 
held in this decision that the ‘‘law does not exclude such^ professional classes as 
sui^geons and physicians or such skilled occupations as those of engineer, bookkeeper, 
stenographer, typewriter, clerk, saleswoman, draper, or window dresser;” indeed, 
that ‘‘Congress never intended to include in the act skilled labor of any kind;” that 
it was the intention of Oongre8B>merely to ‘‘stay the influx of cheap, unskilled manufll 
ta^,” and to shut out *‘only the cheaper, grosser sort of unskilled and unhoused 
ceianual labor.” This decision of the appellate court, accepted as it has been by 
9 ther courts and by the administrative authorities, baa reduced the law to such a 
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point that it ia no longer a practical meana of restricting immigration. The cheap 
labor from eastern and southern Europe does not come under contract, and so evades 
the law, while skilled laborers, who naturally would be more likely to enter into 
contracts, are by this decision exempted from the law. 

Turning to the second aspect of the alien contract labor law, the deportation of 
immigrants, we find the conditions entirely different from those which pertain to 
the prosecution of the importer. By an amendment to the law adopted in 1894, the 
lecisions of the inspectors, upon appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury, are final in 
he case of all aliens, whether immigrants or former residents. There is no appeal 
p the courts. The courts will refuse to interfere on habeas corpus, even when they 
lee that what they consider serious injustice is being done; they affirm that the statute 
ioes not require inspectors even to take testimony, and that they can exclude an 
mmigrant on whatever inspetition and examination they chwse to undertake. Of 
ourse the decision of the inspectors and the Secretary is not binding u|)on the«ourt 
n the prosecution of the importer. 

Such being the large discretion in the hands of the Treasury Department, the'effi- 
dency of the law in respect to the exedusion of obnoxious immigrants depends 
mrtly upon the opinions and convictions of the official, and partly upon the admin- 
strative machinery. The latter may be briefly stated. Excluded classes whom the 
Bureau of Immigration is authorized to debar, without appeal to the courts, are 
Iiose who are likely to become a public charge on account of idiocy, insanity, and 
pauperism; those who suffer from loathsome or contagious diseases; those who have 
^een convicted of a felony, or even a misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; 
polygamists and ox)n tract laborers. In order that the inspectors may projierly exe- 
cute their duties, they require in the first place as complete information as possible 
•egarding the thousands of immigrants who pass under their examination. The 
nethods devised for this purpose do not include consular or medical examination at 
ihe foreign port of debarkation. The principal reliance to prevent debarkation 
)f the ineligible classes is placed upon the agents of the steamship (‘.ompanies. It is 
•easoned that if the steamship companies are compelled to bear the burden of dejx)rt“ 
ng the passengers who have been excluded from Iknding, they will take careful pre- 
jautions in prohibiting their agents from selling tic.kets to those liable to be debarred. 
The better class of steamship comj)anies, indeed, carry out this theory, since they 
nake their agents responsible even for the expense of the passage back to the coun- 
try of debarkation. The steamship companies are required to fill out, for the use of 
inspectors at the United States ports, a manifest or list of names of all alien immi- 
grants before they embark on the steamer, giving certain information specified by 
law. These manifests are verified by the master and suigeon of the vessel before 
the United ‘States consul at the port of embarkation. 

Upon arrival at the American port the immigrants are passed in file, first before the 
medical inspectors detailed from the Marine-Hospital Service for this work, then 
before the immigration inspectors who, with the ship’s manifest in their presence, 
make inquiries relative to their eligibility to land. Should the immigration inspector 
entertain any doubt whatever as to eligibility, he is required by law to hold the 
immigrant for further inquiry before a board of inspectors. This board is known as 
the board of special inquiry, and in framing it the legislators ccmtemplated an admin- 
istrative court which should be free as much as possible from the personal motives of 
the individual inspector, and able to establish standards for admission and rejection. 
It is found that on an averse the immigration inspectors admit 80 or 90 per cent of 
all Immigrants, and retain 10 to 20 per cent for special inquiry. The board of special 
inquiry in turn admits some 85 per cent of those examined by it, and rejects 10 or 15 
per cent. As a result the total number debarred each year is about 1 per cent of the 
total number of the immigrants. ^ 
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Tfate leading cause for exclusion in point of numbers is that of pauperism or lia- 
bility to become a public charge. The next in order is that of contract labor; follow- 
ing is that of loathsome and contagious diseases. ^ 

Contract-Labor Inspection. 

The inspection of contract laborers is distinguished from that of the general inspec- 
tion in the contemplation of the law. The contwkct-labor inspectors receive higher 
salaries than others and are selected with a ^special view to the peculiar nature of 
their employment. Owing to a change made in the spring of 1899 at the port of 
New York in the assignment of duties to the contract-labor inspectors, there has 
been a marked falling off in the number of deportations. Prior to that date these 
inspectors did not take charge of a line of immigrants when engaged in a regular 
inspection, but limited themselves to observation of immigrants as they passed l)efore 
the immigrant inspector. Since that time the various classes of inspectors have 
been placed on the same line of duty, with the falling off already noted in the depor- 
tation. The justification advanced by the commissioner at New York for this change 
in method is the need of uniformity in inspection and srtnring the advantages of 
these highly paid inspectors in cooperation with the other less skilled immigrant 
inspectors. This justification, however, is denied by other ofiicers of the Bureau of 
Immigration, who contend that the change in method has practically defeated the 
purpose of the law. (p. 662-665. ) 

It is, of course, impossible that of the thousands of immigrants landing each year 
none should be admitted who should not have been excluded. In view of this con- 
dition, the law since 1888 provides that the Secretary of the Treasury may, within 
1 year after landing, arrest and deport any immigrant who has landed contrary to 
the prohibition of the law. The expense of such deportation is borne by the import- 
ing vessel if the causes originated prior to migration, or by the immigrant fund if 
the causes originated after migration. The importance of this provision is shown in 
the fact that m the year 1900 the number of immigrants deportetl within 1 year after 
landing was 356 out of a total of 4,603. The 1-year period is peculiarly valuable in 
the case of contract laborers who, coming as they do to this country admirably 
coached in the answers to be given to inspectors, are able to effect a landing and to 
fulfill their contracts for employment. The discretion of the Secretary in arresting 
and deporting such cases without the delay and formality of legal procedure, after 
investigation by agents of the Bureau at the locality of employment, is an effective 
feature in the law. Whether the period of 1 year is long enough may be ques- 
tioned. The extension of the period to 2 years, especially in the case of those who 
become public charges or those who become insane, would increase the efficiency of 
the law. 

Immigration through Canada. 

Apart from the defects of the alien contract-labor law, unquestionably the most 
serious defect in immigration legislation is found in the failure to protect the border 
lines between Canada and Mexico. In proportion to the efficiency of the inspection 
and deportation of immigrants at the seaports of the United States, those classes lia- 
We to be debarred naturally seOk these back entrances. In 1893 and in 1896 the 
Commissioner of Immigration entered into agreements with the steamship com- 
panies entering Canadian ports, and with the railroad companies carrying passengers 
from those ports to the American border, by which the United States inspectors 
were permitted to examine immigrants on landing. This agreement was not offi- 
cially recognized by the Canadian government, and its standing is maintained only 
as a voluntary arrangement, without power of enforcement by the American Gov- 
ernment in case of violation. The agreement applies only to those immigrants from 
Europe or Asia manifested to the United States, and of course does not apply to 
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^oae manifested to interior points of Canada, who might inteiid thereafter to cross 
over to tite American side. The railroad companies agree not to sell tickets to those 
who are rejecsted by the American inspectors, and the steamship companies agree 
to carry them back to the port wheme they came. The agreement has proved 
unsatisfactory, mainly because the American Government lacks the jxjwer of legal 
enforcement.. 

More serii^, however, is the evasJSh of the law which is practiced by manifesting 
immigrants to Canadian interior points. These, of course, l)eing ostensibly immi- 
grants to Canada, can not Ije subjected to inspection by officials of the United States, 
and it is an easy matter for thetn, having once reatihed their Canadian destination, 
to cross to the American side. The commissioners at the American border have 
power only to send themljack to the Canadian side and not to conduct them to the 
ships which brought them. Consequently they find it an easy matter to return at 
unguarded points along the 8,(X)0 miles of the frontier. The only method which has 
been adopted te meet this evtision has been the attempt to inspet^t immigrants at 
Liverpool, but as this also de|)erids on the consent of the steamship (companies and 
has no binding force, it is found that many undesirable immigrants are carried by 
the companies even after having been rejected by the representatives of the Ameri- 
can Government, (pp. 684-692.) 

Legislation of Germany and Italy. 

The legislation of Kuroj)ean countries in general has during the past fifty years 
permitted free and voluntary emigration, except in case of attempt to escape mili- 
tary duties. The German (jovermnent, however, in 1897, adopted a law which 
marks an importent innovation. In addition t-o the design of the law to j>rotect the 
emigrant in the purcluuse of liis ticket and in his transportation, the law provides 
for additional protection on the part of the fatherland in the country of his settle- 
ment, and endeavors also to maintain German institutions among the emigrants by 
diverting their migration away from North America, where they are rapidly assimi- 
lated, to South America, where they continue commercial and even political relations 
with the home country. This is brought about by granting to the chancellor of the 
Empire the power to license contractors or companies, who are permitted to solicit 
emigrants and to settle them in colonies. These licenses are not granted to com- 
panies oi>erating in the United States, but solely to those who conduct emigration 
to South America and the German colonies, (jl 695.) 

The Italian legislation of 1901 is modeled somewhat ^after the German legislation 
of 1897, but does not carry to the same extent the attempt to discriminate between 
countries to which emigrants shall be encouraged to migrate. The law provides 
for the establishment of employment agencies in the countries of settlement, for pro- 
tection to emigrants in the purchase of tickets and their transportation, and creates 
the office of commissioner of immigration, with assistants nominated by cooperative 
societies and trade organizations, for sui^ervision of emigration, (p. 699.) 

Other countries, outside of the United States, receiving immigrants, which have 
legislated especially upon the subject, are the British colonies of Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa. Canada has, with one exception, adopted legislation of various 
kinds for the promotion of immigratiom, especially that of desirable immigrants for 
the agricultural sections of the country. The several British colonies have agencies 
in Great Britain, and certain colonies of Australia provide free and assisted passages 
for laborers and domestic servants and for small fanners. They also provide “nom- 
inated passages”— that is, assistance to immigrants who are named by the residents 
of the colony, for whom they have contracted to furnish employment after immigra- 
tion. These colonies make special effort to secure only the best immigrants from 
the British Isles, and have severe restrictions against pauper, criminal, and diseased 
607a V ^ 
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Immigrants of all classes. Natal, New Zealand, and South Wales have in the last 
three or four years adopted educational teste. The legislation of* the Australasian 
colonies restricting Chinese immigration is prohibitive in the form of a high head 
tax, ranging from $50 to $160, and limiting the number who can be brought to a cer- 
tain ratio of the tonnage of the vessel, usually 1 immigrant for every 100 or 600 
tons, and imposing heavy penalties upon the shipowner for all Chinese carried in 
excess of this proportion. This legislation also extends to the Japanese and the 
inhabitants of the Malay Islands (pp. 709-719). 

The exception to the liberal policy of Canada, noted above, is found in the con- 
tract labor law of 1897, modeled after similar legislation in the United States, with 
the important addition that a private citizen, as well as the attorney-general, is 
authorized to institute prosecution of the importer of the laborer. This exception to 
the general character of Canadian legislation can not, however, be considered as 
really an exception, since it applies oiiiy to immigrants from the United States, and 
may be considered as in the nature of a retaliatory enactment (p. 719). 




I. STATISTICS OP IMMIORATION. 

A* Defective statistics.— Dr. Sennbr, former commissioner of immigra- 
tion at New York, declares that the statistics of immigration were exceedingly 
defective before the new law of 1893 went into effect, eepecially under the admin- 
istration of the State of Now York. Many old recjords snowed whole pages blank 
so far as the answers to the questions conceniing nationality, destination, and 
age were concerned. About half of the immi^ants stated their destination as 
New York, though comparatively few actually remained there. The officials 
freely admitted that the statistics on those subjects had been largely ^ess work. 
This was necessarily the case on account of the very small number of inspectors* ' 
Even the count of immigrants could not always be accurate and complete. A 
comparison of the statistics of immigration with the census figures shows great 
inaccuracy in the former, especially arising from the failure to ascertain whether 
the immigrant had been in the United States before. 

Tlie statistics as to nationality have up to, the latest period been unsatisfactory, 
partly on account of the ignorance of the inspectors as to the many and complex 
nationalities of Europe, and partly on account of the changes in the methods of 
preparing the tables. Nevertheless the statistics generally are greatly improv^ 
since 1898. 

Dr. Senner suggests that the immigration authorities would be greatly assisted 
in preparing statistics if the ticket agent in Europe who sells the ticket should 
require answers to interrogatories as to the points covered by the statistics and 
should enter these replies with the signature of the immigrant, the schedule thus 
prepared to be submitted to the in.spectors. (178, 179.) 

Mr. SoHULTEis, a special commissioner who visited Europe in 1891 *to investi- 
gate immi^ation, declares that the methods of counting immigrants and ascer- 
taining their nationality have been and are still very unsatisfactory. Only at New 
York are immigrants counted by immigration officers; at the other ports they are 
reported by steamsliip companies merely. Statistics of immigration from Canada 
have been entirely dropped. Formerly it was the practice to count two children 
as equal to one person. Steamship companies often land immigrants under gpiise 
of employees, thus evading the head tax. Statistics of nationality are based 
entpely on port from which immigrant sailed, an undue number thus being 
assigned to G.ermany and England (an erroneous statement). Italian and Ger- 
man statistics show larger numbers of emigrants than our statistics of immigra- 
tion. Even the census statistics are inaccurate. The number of Italians in the 
country in 1890 was placed at 188,000. It was estimated by Italian authorities 
at 500,000. (27,28,80.) 

Mr. Eichler, chief of the statistical and record division of the bureau of immi- 

f ration at New York, testifies that nearly all of the early records of the New York 
tate inspection bureau, as well as those of the first years of the United States 
service at New York City, were destroyed by fire at Ellis Island, He thinks that 
the loss was a very serious one, since the only duplicates of these records are to 
be found at the United States custom-house. 

^ Mr. Eichler states further, that the United States authorities followed the sta- 
tistical methodrof the State bureau up to the time of lie recent adoption of the 
rwe classification of immigrants in place of that by pdlitical divisions. He con- 
siders that the statistical methods at present are very satisfactory, being much 
superior to those existing before, but adds that more careM stotistics concerning 
cabin passengers are desirable. ( 188. ) 

O^pationa ofimmigrant8,^'iSx, MoSwebsney, assistant commissioner of immi- 
gration at New York, believes that the statistics concerning the occupations 
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of individuals are of no value whatever. Especially those who state themselves 
to be farmers are usually mere farm laborers, who are ready to drift into any 
unskilled labor which presents itself. 

The statements of the immigrants concerning their destination in this country 
also give very little information as to the actual distribution of immigrants. 
(8S, 83,J 

Destination of immigrants, — Mr. McSweeney says that the statements con- 
cerning destination of immigrants in their manifests are usually exceedingly 
misleading. A much larger proportion give their destination as New York City 
than actually remain there. This is partly owing to the fact that the immigrants 
know no other place to put down, but sometimes there is willful falsification. 
The effect of such falsification is not merely to make the statistics unsatisfac.tory, 
but persons are sometimes admitted on the strength of having a certain amount 
of money, practically all of which is immediately taken from them in paying raib 
way fare, so that they are likely to become paupers when reaching their actual 
destination . For this reason the witness thinks that a fine for willful falsification 
as to destination would be desirable. 

B. Nationality and race.— Mr. McSweeney believes that the statistics 
concerning the nationality of immigrants have been of little value prior to 1899. 
Regard has been given hitherto only to the political divisions from which the 
immigrants came and not to their nationality. Thus it appeared that 40,000 Rus- 
sians came to the United States during 1808, whereas the great majority of these 
were Poles or Jews, probably not over 200 being actual Russians. Austria- 
Hungary furnishes a large proi)ortion of our immigrants, yet there are very few 
who can be called Austrians and comparatively few “ Huns ” or Magyars. The 
immigrants from Austria-Hungary are mostly Slovaks, Slavonians, and Croa- 
tians, etc. Although Poland has been divided among different countries the 
Poles are as distinguished a race as ever. The witnesjj greatly approves the 
change in methods adopted in 1890 by which the attempt is made to ascertain 
the race of the immigrants. (82, 88.) 

Dr. Senner points out the danger of misunderstanding on the part of the gen- 
eral public as the result of the change in the method of classifying immigrants 
from the basis of nationality to that of race. He quotes from a recent editorial 
in the Now York Times, which makes entirely misleading statements as to the 
number of Swiss and Hungarians coming into the United States, as compared 
with the previous year, these errors -arising from the change in classification. 
To avoid these difficulties the old statistics by nationality sliould be continued 
with the others. Moreover, thei'o are a number of ethnological errors in the new 
classification, jind the system is exceedingly difficult to carry out with accuracy. 
(187.) 

Mr. McSweeney says that the purposes of the new classification of immigi’ants 
according to race rather than nationality is to afford a fairer basis for judging 
the industrial character and effects of immigration. The system is not intended 
to discriminate against the Jews or against those of any other faith, although in 
order to secure accurate information as to nationality inquiries concerning reli- 
gious faith are often necessary. 

Under the former practice the immigration bureau trusted primarily to the 
statements made by the immigrants upon their manifests for ascertaining the 

g lace from which the immigrants had come. It is easy for these statements to 
e made incorrectly or dishonestly. The present method of investigation on the 
basis of language and other tests reduces the statistical errors. (91, 82.) 

Dr. Sappord, who was a member on the committee, with Mr. McSweeney, Mr. 
Campliell, and Mr. Rogers, which recommended the adoption of the new method 
of statistics, first adopted in 1898-99, which substitutes classification according 
to language or race for that according to territory, believes that the new system 
is a great improvement on the old. At the same time he considers that the for- 
mer statistics were essentially accurate as regards the number of persons coming 
from each political division, and that the conclusions which have been based 
upon these statistics were by no means misleading. Statistics based on political 
divisions are still compiled, the new method being in addition to the old. 
(181, 182.) 

Mr. Wolf, vice-president of the B’nai B’rith, states that he and others have 
protested against tne separate classification of Jews in the statistics of immigra- 
tion, on the ground that they are not a nationality but a religious body, and 
ought no more to be separately classified than Presbyterians or Catholics. (250. ) 

Mr, Hall, secretary of the Immigration Restriction League, submitted state- 
n^nts and di^ams showing the changes in the nationality of immigrants in 
recent year^K ' In 1869 the im^grants from southeastern Europe, inclu&g Aus- 
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tria-Himgary, Italy, Russia, and Poland, furnished only nine-tenths of 1 cent 
of the total number of immigrants; while those from northwestern Europe, 
including Great Britain, France, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries, fur- 
nished 7^er cent. In 1880 southeastern Europe furnished 8 per cent and north- 
western Europe (>4 per cent. In 1896 the proportion from southeastern Europe 
had risen to 52 per cent and that from northwestern Europe had fallen to but 39 
per cent; while the respective proportions in 1898 were 57 per cent and 83 per 
cent. (50.) 

Mr. WOLF presents an estimate showing that for the year ending November 1, 
1899, the number of Jewish immigrants to the United States was about 37,000, 
and for the year ending November 1, 1900, about 63,000. Jews are estimated to 
have furnished about 12 per cent of the total immigration in the fiscal years 1898, 
1899, 1900. (252.) 

n. SOCIAL CH^ACTBR AND EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 

A« Illiteracy of immiirrants.— Mr. Stump, ex-commissioner-general of 
immigration, says that at present the asking by the immigration bureau of the 
question as to ability to read and write is not specially authorized bylaw. Even 
among steerage passengers the proportion of illiterate Swiss, Germans, Swedes, 
Norwegians, English, and Irish is less than the proportion for the entire population 
of the United States. But the southern ciiuntries of Europe, and Russia, have 
inferior educational facilities, and the proportion of illiteracy is high. In Portu- 
gal 77 per cent of the i)opulation are illiterate; Italy, 54 per cent; Hungary, 46 per 
cent; Russia, 41 per cent. The average for the entire United States is 13.43 per 
cent. The illiteracy of immigrants was less in 1897 than in 1896. (6, 7.) 

Mr. Hall points out that the immigrants from the southeastern countries of 
Europe, who nave been increasing greatly in proportion, are much more illiterate 
than those from noi-th western Europe. In 1896 only 4.5 per cent of the immi- 
grants from Great Britain, France, Geiinany, and the Scandinavian countries 
were illiterate, while 47 per cent of those from Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
and Poland were illiterate. The females, as a rule, are more illiterate than the 
males. The fact that a large propoi-tion of the immigrants are above the school 
age and not likely to attend schools in this country has an important bearing not 
only upon their future standard of intelligence, but also upon their assimilation. 
(50, 54.) 

Mr. Hall calls attention to the fact that the immigration from Italy has increased 
from less than 1 per cent of the total in 1869 to nearly one-fourth of the total in 
1899. Of the 76,489 Italians who landed in New York in the latter year 83 per 
cent were from southern Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. The southern Italians are a 
very undesirable class. The average illiteracy of southern Italians is 57.4 per 
cent, as compared with 11.2 per cent for northern Italians. The average amount 
of money brought by southern Italians was $8; by northern, ^1. Of southern 
Italians 2.1 jier cent were debarred from entrance; of northern Italians, only 0.7 
per cent. (67.) 

Out of 50 anthracite miners whom Mr. Rosendale, special agent of the depart- 
ment of agriculture of the State of Pennsylvania, interviewed in 1897, 8 could 
read and write English, 20 their own language, and 22 were illiterate. Very few 
of the children — not 1 out of 50— attended the public schools. The boys were 
mostly at work as helpers, pickers, etc., in the mines, and the girls did the house- 
work. (190, 191.) 

XI.®* T®wdeiicy of forcii^n borii toward cities*— Mr. Hall refers to 
the well-known tendency of the foreign bom to settle largely in cities rather than 
in small towns or in the rural districts. In 1890, 44 per cent of all foreign bom 
in the United States were found in the 124 principal cities. The proportion of 
Norw^ans in these cities was 20 per cent; English, 41 per cent; Germans, 48 per 
cent; Russians, 65 per cent; Poles, 57 per cent; Italians, 59 per cent. In other 
words, t^ more illiterate races tend to the cities in a greater -degree than the 
oth^s. This fact is attributed by the witness to the lack of ente:i^nse and energy 
on the ]^rt of these races. There are plenty of unsettled regions in the country 
to which Italians could go if they would, but they have not the disposition. They 
South where they might seem to be invited by the climate. 

The immigrants are found in especially large numbers in those districts or dties 
which are reco^ized as being slums. The less advanced races fnraish a much 
proportion of the inhabitants of these slums than the more advanced. 
Thus immigrants from southern Europe furnish 19 times as many of thb slum 
population of New York as immigrants from northwestern Europe, 20 times' as 
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many in the Blums of Chicago, and 71 times as many in the slums of Philadel- 
phia. The average of illiteracy of the immigrants from northwestern Europe in 
&ie riums of these 4 cities is 25 per cent, of those from southeastern Europe 64 per 
cent, while the average illiteracy of the native Americans in the slums is only 7 
per cent. 

Efforts to induce immi^ants to leave the cities and settle in the country have 
usually proved to be unsuccessful. Thus the Hebrew Aid Society of New York 
spent about $800 per family in carrying a number of families into the country, 
but within 2 years most of them were back again. (54-66.) 

Distribution of immigrants — Mr. Hall points out that most immigrants 
to this country settle in the Northeastern States. This is attributed largely 
to the fact that New York is the chief landing place, and that the immigrants do 
not know of opportunities elsewhere. In the ^uth the colored race furnishes all 
the unskilled labor that is required. The reports of the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration say that in 1896 72 per cent of all the immigrants stated that their desti- 
nation was either Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, or Pennsylvania, while only 
11 per cent were destined for States south of the Potomac and west of the Missis- 
sippi. The Scandinavians have to a considerable extent settled in colonies in 
Minnesota and other Northwestern States, but the immigrants from the south- 
eastern countries of Europe are especially prone to locate in the Northeastern 
States. (65,56.) 

Mr. Stump speaks of the marked tendency of people of same nationality to settle 
together, especially in cities. The Scandinavians to some extent form farm colo- 
nies in the West, and the Huns and Poles in the mining regions of Pennsylvania. 
In these latter cases the native language is retained in places of worship and 
schools. (22.) 

Mr. ScHULTEis says that there is a natural tendency of persons of same nation- 
ality to group together, but that this has an injurious effect in the case of our 
immigrants, preventing assimilation. The second generation, however, usually 
learn to read and write English. (31.) 

Dr. Senner declares that the settlement of immigrants in colonies of their own 
nationality is to a certain extent necessary, and unavoidable at the outset. Such 
colonies, however, do not stick together very long in most cases. The desire of 
the foreign bom to become Americanized is usually intense. The second genera- 
tion, in any case, can no longer be held to the old customs or language. There is 
indeed considerable complaint on this latter score among Germans in this country. 
Even the Jews in New York are rapidly becoming assimilated and Americanized. 
The colonies of Poles and Hungarians in Pennsylvania are to be sure still far from 
being assimilated, but this is accounted for in part by opposition to them on the 
part of Americans which makes them social outcasts. Many of them, especially 
of the second generation, would be glad to mingle more with Americans. The 
witness does not think that the public school facilities offered to these iieople in 
Pennsylvania are sufficient or that proi)er compulsion is exercised to bring chil- 
dren into the schools. 

Dr. Senner says further that these classes in Pennsylvania are not “ Huns,” as 
they are frequently called, but are Poles, Polacks, and Croats chiefly from Austria. 
Most of them came to this country under contract between 1881 and 1885. They 
are a tractable and peaceful people if left alone and not maltreated. At any rate, 
the cause of their nonassimilation is an exceptional one and it will not long con- 
tinue. (188,185,186.) 

Mr. Eosendale gives as reasons for the tendency of the Jews to settle in 
colonies in the cities, first, that by this means they are able to live among their 
own people. They have their synagoraes and their theaters. They can under- 
stand their neighoors and their neigh^rs can understand them. In the country 
they would be violated. In the second place, the other races about them, despise 
them, ridicule them, call names after them in the streets, and moreover, object 
to living among them, and .remove from their neighborhood. The solidity of 
the race colonies is due partly to the voluntary withdrawal of other races, as well 
as to the exclusiveness of the race itself. (195, 196.) 

Mr. Brown, deputy chief of the bureau of licenses of New York, considerB that 
the great number of unemployed and of paupers in New York City is due to the 
fact that many people had rather live in the city in the most abject poverty than 
earn a fairly coi^ortable living in other places. Mr. Brown would not favor an 
attempt to make it certain by law that every person could^t a job in New York. 
If it were certain that a job would be provided for everyone who should come, 
' the whole population of the United States would gather there. (285^ ) 

Jetem oolmies in New Jersey, Wolf gives statistics of p^ulation, wetdth, 
andJHiribiitB of a part of the Jewish colonies in New Jer^y* Those at Alliance, 
NoMa, and Carmel contain altogether 183 Jewish familieB, of whi<m 52 are said 
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to be devoted exclusively to farming, 26 to fanning and tailoring, 59 to farming 
and other 'workshop occupations, and 48 to tailoring exclusively. These f anulieB 
own 2,529 acres of land, of which 648 are under frmt, 1,081 under truck, and the 
remainder uncultivated. Their holdings are valaed at |196,000, and there is an 
indebtedness on them of $70,000. Some statistics for the colony at Bosenhayn 
are also given. (246.) 

Mr. PowDERLY savs there is an increasing immigration of Russian Jews. They 
are very undesirable, being in poor physical condition and largely paupers. 
Their settlements in Tennessee and New Jersey are not successral. An educa- 
tional test would exclude such Jews only temporarily, for they would soon learn 
to read some passage. (86, 42. ) 

€• Citizenship and naturalization of immig^rants* — ^Mr. Hall says 
that the immigrants from the southeastern countries of Europe, the Slav and 
Latin races, are much less inclined to become citizens than those from the north- 
western countries. The average projiortion of the southeastern immigrants in 
this country who are still aliens is about 82 per cent, as against 9.9 per c nt for 
those from the northwestern countries. The fact that the immigrants from the 
southeastern countries have, in many cases, not been in this country as long as 
the others does not explain all of this difference. There are comparatively few 
applications for naturalization even among those who have be^ here for some 
tmie, although in many cases Italians take out the first papers in order to facili- 
tate the passage of insi)ection in case they return to this country for a second time. 
Mr. Half points out further that there are 16 States in the Union which x>ermit 
aliens to vote without naturalization. (57, 62.) 

Mr. PowDERLY, Commissioner-General of Immigration, says t^t the naturidi- 
zation laws are frequently violated, both for the purpose of securing the franchise 
and of evading immigration laws. International questions have been precipitated 
by the arrest of persons abroad who claimed, fraudulently, to be United States 
citizens. The educational test for naturalization should be established. It is 
also desirable to give a landing certificate for each immigrant, to be presented on 
applying for naturalization. (45. ) 

Mr. Rosendale found that out of 50 anthracite miners whom he interviewed 
in 1897, 2 had applied for citizenship and 4 were naturalized. (188.) 

Mr. Stump says that opposition to immigration comes largely from those who 
fear its political effects. The question of immtoation should be clearlv distin- 
guished from that of naturalization and the fran^ise. Stricter laws on the latter 
subject are perhaps desirable without restricting immigration. (22.) 

Mr. Schwab, of the North-German Lloyd Company, favors a requirement of 
ability to read and understand the Constitution of the United States as a condi- 
tion of naturalization. (108.) 
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distribnted between Russia and Austria. By bringing together the figures for 
these different States the witness has prepared the following table, which he 
declares shows that Italy, Austria, and Russia furnish a much smaller proportion 
of commitments than the more literate States of North Europe. (This metiiod 
of comparison is, of course, an exceedingly rough one. ) (171-175. ) 


1 Total 
commit* 

1 Dients. 

Immigra- 
tion 188(5- 
1897. 

Percent- 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Germany 

Italy 

Austria 

Russia 

Sweden and Norway 




3,199 

15,819 

1,027 

1,214 

738 

253 

445 

746 

530,872 

605,968 

124,494 

945,008 

613,5.31 

642,642 

537,201 

518,602 

0.60 

2.61 

.82 

.13 

.12 

.04 

.08 

.12 


ItaHans. — Dr. Senneii declares that the Italians are an orderly and law-fearing 
class, the cases of the too free use of the knife being too rare exceptions to prove 
the contrary. Although their standard of life upon arriving in this count^ is 
relatively low, it rises rapidly. Italian labor is certainly welcome to do the 
rough work on railroads, sewers, etc., which American laborers are unwilling to 
undertake. (170, 171.) 

Jews. — Mr. Rosenoale says that the Jews are a temperate people. Even 
among the lowest Polish Jews there is not so-much drunkenness as among others. 
There is not much crime among them, though there is much more than there 
used to be. Their crimes are largely in the way of fraud; swindling, buying 
goods under false pretenses, setting their stores on fire. But in sanitary con- 
ditions the Russian and Polish Jews are far below other immigrants. They seem 
to prefer to live in dirt. (194, 195.) 

Mrs. Stucklen, matron of the Immigration Bureau at New York, believes that 
^the law should be amended so that immoral women coming to this country may 
‘be excluded. She thinks that it would often be possible to get proof of their char- 
acter by questioning in the board of special inquiry. The witness refers to one 
instance in particular where a womaii of this character came nominally as the 
wife of an immigrant. (146, 147.) 

Mr. Ritter, manager of the Austro-Hungarian Home, says that one reason for 
the establishment of this home was the fact that immigrant women were getting 
into bad habits and even sometimes into disorderly houses. The percentage 
going astray is practically nothing in comparison with what it formerly was. 
( 222 .) ^ 

Dr. Senner thinks that the existing laws sufficiently prevent immigration of 
criminals to the United States, althou^, of course, there are exceptional cases in 
which they are admitted. (185.) 

£• Pauperism and insanity.— Mr. Hall refers to the census of 1800 as 
showing that the foreign-bom population, constituting about one-seventh of th^ 
total population, furnished one-third of the total number of insane persons ia 
the country. The foreign-bom whites, one-sixth of the total number of whites, 
furnished one-half of the paupers supported in public institutions. It was fouad 
in Boston in 1897 that 66 per cent of those who were aided by the Industrial iid 
Society, the chief form of public charity, were foreign bom, although the ^r- 
eira bom were only 30 per cent of the population. 

In conclusion the witness states that there were supported at the public expense 
in 1899 about 80,000 criminals, insane, and paupers of foreign birth. The awage 
cost of supporting them may be estimated at $150 yearly, making the total 
emense $12,000,000. (51,52.)^ 

Mr. ScHULTEis affirms that 40 per cent of inmates of our eleemosynarf inati- 
tutes are foreigners or of foreign descent. (26,27.) t 

Mr. Dobler, inspector Immigration Bureau, New York, says that In hiB>pinion 
a conriderable number of immigrants who come in the second cabin of ^ssels, 
bringing with them very little money, are likely to become public charg/s soon 
after landing. Thus clerks, bookkeepers, and others who have been us^to the 
less profitable professions in Europe are likely to be unable to support th^selves 
here, (147.) / 

Naiixinaliiy of insane, — ^Mr. Goodwin Brown, counsel for the New Yck State 
Commission in Lunacy, says that a fraction over 50 per cent of the insme in the 
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hospitalH in the Statfe of New York are foreign bom, although the foreim popu- 
lation of the State of New York constitutes only 25 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. The conclusion is inevitable that the defective classes of immigrants have 
not been successfully excluded from this country. The proportion of foreign- 
bom insane during the last 10 years has varied from 40 to 50 per cent of the total 
number of insane. 

As the net increase in the number of insane in the State of New York is now 
about 700 per year, the net increase in the number of foreign-born insane may be 
taken to be 850 a year. The estimates show that the entire average cost to the 
State for each insane person is $3,000. On this basis, the yearly increase in the 
cost to the State from the foreign-born insane is more than $1,000,000. What is 
true in regard to the insane, in respect to the large proportion of foreign bom, is 
true in respect to the inmates of the prisons, reformatories, houses of refuse, and 
all other public institutions. A larger percentage of the foreign-bom insane 
come from Ireland than from any other country. It is probably tme that it is 
the least thrifty of the Irish who come over here. They come because of the hard 
conditions at home, and are, therefore, largely people who have lived on a low 
diet. This is, perhaps, in part an explanation or the large percentage of foreign 
bom among the insane in the New York institutions. (204, 205, 207, 218. ) 

Proportion of insane— "Mx, Gk)ODWiN Brown says that in the Eastern States the 
ratio of insane persons to the whole population is pretty nearly constant, and that 
there is about 1 insane person in every 300 of the population. As one goes farther 
west the proportion nins less, and in the far Western States there is only 1 insane 
person to every 1 ,500 of the x)opulation. It seems to be the hardy persons who go 
to the Western States. The fe^le and defective ones are left behind. It is imiK)s- 
sible to estimate what the proportion of insane is in foreign countries. There is 
no centralized administration, and things are in a confused state. Furthermore, 
those countries permit a far greater number of defective persons to roam at large 
than is the case in this country. (213, 214. ) 

Increase in number of insane, — Mr. Goodwin Brown says it is very questiona- 
ble whether the insane are actually increasing, .^parently the insane increase 
much faster proportionately than the population. That, however, may be largely 
attributed to the fact that more of the insane are now being given public care and 
treatment than was formerly the case. The management of the institutions in 
the State of New York to-day is so satisfactory that relatives and friends are no 
longer unwilling, as they were formerly, to commit insane persons to public insti- 
tutions. Up to 1890 the insane were increasing in New York State at the rate of 
about 1 ,000 a year, net increase. In the last few years the annual net increase has 
averaged between 600 and 700. (203.) 

State care of insane.-— Mr. Goodwin Brown says that the abuses in the care of 
the insane by local authorities were so great that, in 1890, an act was passed by 
the New York legislature providing for the care of all the insane by the State. 
Certain counties were exempted, but the act provided that those counties might 
turn over their insane to the State on certain terms, and, as a matter of fact, by 
1896 all of those counties had turned over their insane to the care of the State. 
Since 1896 therefore all the insane in the State of New York have been under the 
Cilre of the State, and the care of the insane had ceased to be a local affair in any 
sense, with the exception that the local authorities are obliged to provide the 
clothing and pay the expenses of commitment for the insane from them localities. 
The cost of caring for the insane has increased the expenses of the State, but, on 
the other hand, the expenses of the mimicipalities have been reUeved from that 
tax. It is better to care for the insane in public institutions than to have them 
cared for at home, or to allow them to wander about the country. If allowed to 
\ go at large they constantly commit acts of violence or depredation. The policy 
of the State of New York has been to take under its charge every person properly 
committed. 

Since the care of the insane has been put under a centralized management the 
average cost of caring for them has been reduced, and a material saving made to 
the State. The purchase of supplies on joint account has been extensively 
introduced under centralized management, and a saving has been made in 
that way. It is impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy what the cost 
of caring for the insane was under local manaj^inent. The figures in New York 
5 pd ^^gs counties were juggled, and in the case of other counties it was found 
that frequently the books were not kept so as to show the separate cost of caring 
for paurfers and for the insane. (202, 204, m, 206, 218.) 

York State Commission in Lunc^.-^-Wc, Goodwin Brown save that when 
me insane were, by the act of the legislature, put under the care of the State, a 
State commission m lunacy, consisting of three members, was established. The 
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commissioii has sole and exclusive jurisdiction over the insane. It does not have 
jurisdiction over idiots and epileptics. The separation of these classes of defec- 
tives has proved to be a satisfactory thing. The powers of the commission have 
been constantly extended, and now it has control over all expenditures whatso- 
ever connected with the care of the insane. It also has authority over the remov^ 
of the insane from theHtate and their deportation to other States and countries. 
The commission has established a uniform system of accounts, a uniform system 
of commitment, a uniform system of dietary, of wages, of series, etc. it has 
spared no reasonable expenditure in effort to discover the causes of insanity, and 
in the employment of the most skUlful physicians, nurses, and attendants. 
(202,203.) 

Coat of cariivg for the insane.— Mr. Goodwin Brown savs that last year the 
average cost of caring for each insane person in the State of New York was $165. 
The average length of time which an insane person lives after commitment to an 
institution is from 10 to 12 years. The cost or buildings for the care of the insane 
is now limited to $550 per capita. According to the estimate of the National Fire 
Underwriters, the life of a brick store builaing is 20 years. On that basis, the 
cost of buildings for each lunatic is $275. Admng interest to the cost of main- 
tenance and the cost of buildings, a conservative estimate would be that each 
lunatic costs the State a total of $3,000. 

The cost of maintenance for the insane in the Sta^ of New York is about 
$4,000,000 per year. Of this amount the friends and relatives of the insane con- 
tribute about one-sixteenth. The law in the State of New York makes all the 
relatives of an insane person liable for his maintenance, in the order of their 
relationship. Practically, however, cousins are never called upon to pay, though 
brothers and sisters have been compelled to pay for the maintenance of the insane. 
(204, 205, 206, 214.) 

Charitable aodetiea—’M.r. McSweeney says that representatives of more than 
15 different charitable societies or missionary organizations meet the immigrants 
on their landing in New York, Thus the united Hebrew societies have an agent 
and an assistant at the barge office. There is a society especially for the protec- 
tion of Irish girls. There are also a German society, a Russian society, a Metho- 
dist woman’s mission society, and others. (85. ) 

Mr. Stump says that Italians and Jews are almost never found in almshouses. 
Their friends care for them when in need. The immigration bureau pays 
expenses of such immigrants as become paupers within 1 year after landing. 
From $20,000 to $40,000 a year are thus expended, but the amount is amply cov- 
ered by the receipts from the head tax. (11. ) 

Mr. Rosendale states that the Italians furnish a large proportion of the inmates 
of the almshouses, but few Jews go there. The Jews of Philadelphia, through 
the United Hebrew Charity Association, help their own poor and keep them out 
of the almshouses. The poor exist, however, under wretched sanitary conditions. 
(195,201.) 

Mr. Hall says that there are few Jews in jails or in poorhouses, although many 
of them are relieved by private charity. It is believed that a certain class of 
Russian Jews are incorrigible paupers, although the care of them falls almost 
altogether upon their own race. (^.) 

Mr. McSweeney says that the Russian Jews^ although not of such large stature 
as the French immigrants, are much less subject to tubercular diseases. Those 
who are paupers upon landing, and who temporarily receive assistance from the 
various organizations of their owu race, are not permanently pauperized by such 
a system, but within a few years themselves contribute toward aiding others. 
The Russian Jews have practically driven out all other nationalities from the 
clothing trade in New York, although there is some competition horn Itfdians. 
The witness refers to the practice of these Russian Jews in establishing colonies, 
especially on the East Side in N6w York and at Brownsville. (94.) 

Mr. WOLF declares that the Hebrew charitable and educational organizations 
throughout the country have as their work almost exclusively the dealing with 
the refugees from Russia. The Roumanian and other refugees are in a very 
lam degree able to establish and maintain themselves. (248. ) 

S’nai R’rifh.— Mr. Wolf states that the B’nai B’rith is nearly 00 years old. It 
was founded by a number of earnest-minded men, mostly German Jews, who had 
come here under normal conditions, as other immigrants came in those rimes. It 
was the revolution of 1848 that brought the first notable number of Jews to this 
country, chiefly from Germany. 

The object of the order is the education and Americanization of its members. 
The menjlierBhm is now about 20,000. It has 7 districts in the United States and 
3 in Smtbpe. There are lodges in Austria, Germany, Roumania, and the Holy 
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Land, and efforts are now making to start one in France. Besides its educa- 
tional work, it maintains hospitals, orphan asylmns, homes for the aged, and free 
libraries. It supports a national hospital for consumptives at Denver, which 
takes no pay patients whatever, and which, though established for Jew^ con- 
sumptives, is open to the world without reference to creed or nationality. In 
Philadelphia there is a hospital originally established by the order and open*to all 
people irrespective of faith. (248, 249.) 

Mr. Wolf says that while the B’nai B’rith is a very important agency of Jewish 
charitable and educational work, it is by no means the only one. In New York 
^ there is a vast network of affiliated orranizatiohs, which are ranufications from the 
"central body of the United Hebrew Charities. Besides the relief of physical neces- 
sities by hospitals, orphan asylums, and similar institutions, there is centered in 
the Educational Alliance a system of day schools, night schools, and manual 
training schools, which give instruction to thousands of pupils of all ages and of 
both sexes. A college in Cincinnati is maintained by the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. In every large city and in many of the minor towns 
charities have b^n organized and have worked earnestly to further the assimila- 
tion of Jewish immij^ants. All of these societies have to deal almost exclusively 
with the Russian renigees. (248, 249. ) 

Mr. Wolf says that the American Jews have given special attention to educa- 
ting and Americanizing the European refugees and immigrants of their faith. 
The great Educational Alliance in New York has an attendance which averages 
more than 5J)00 persons a day. There is also the Hebrew Technical Institute, 
which educates Jewish boys in mechanical and scientific pursuits. The duties of 
patriotism are carefully inculc^ated, the Constitution of the United States and the 
Declaration of Independence are made part of the educational system, and a tiny 
United States flag is on the desk of eveiy child. There are Jewish manual train- 
ing schools in Cleveland, in Philadelphia, and in Atlanta. At the Hebrew Or- 
phan Home in Atlanta the girls are taught to be housemaids and cooks, and the 
Doys to be mechanics, artisans, stenographers, and typewriters. (246, 260.) 

F« Contagrious diseases.— Mr. Fitchie, commissioner of immigration at 
New York, declares that although the present law requires all immigrants to be 
examined bv the surgeon of the vessel before sailing and a sworn statement as 
to their health to be entered upon the manifest, nevertheless larce numbers of 
persons with contagious and loathsome diseases are allowed to embark and have 
to be debarred, under the law, from landing in this country. The contagious 
diseases of trachoma and favus are especially increasing. The courts have held 
that the steamship companies can not be fined for bringing such persons unless 
they are actually landed. The law should be changed so as to make attempting 
to land such persons an offense, and a fine should be imposed sufficiently large to 
make the steamship companies more strict. (71.) 

Dr. Williams, surgeon of the Marine-Hospital Service, detailed to inspect 
immigrants at the port of New York, submitted the following statement showing 
the number of cases of contagious diseases, etc. , detected by the medical inspection 
service at New York: 


Number of hospital cases for past year 

Number of landed cases applying for relief for past year 

Number of arhving immigrants certitied to during ptist year 

Number of cases certified loathsome or dangerous eontamous diseases: 

Favus 

Trachoma 

Number of contagious cases deported: 

Trachoma : 

Favus 


1,862 

285 

1,214 

48 

812 

298 

86 ^ 


Dr. Williams states that such dangerous diseases as smallpox are reached by 
the quarantine inspection. Mild contagious diseases like scarlet fever and measles 
are treated in the isolation hospital connected with theimmigraldon department; 
such cases as these develop on ooard vessel and, being only temporary, the immi- 
grants are not returned. Practically the only forms of contagious diseases which 
call for deportation are trachoma, or wanulated eyelids, and favus, or scaldhead, 
which are especiallv common amouj^ Italians and Syrians. Where these diseases 
are discovert, the board of special inquiry has practically no discretion, but must 
return the person afflicted. Where, however, the medical inspection reveals 
some physical defect in the immigrants, it is optional wim the board to admit him 
or dej^nrt him. (127-129. ) 

Dr. WiUiams thinks that there would be less immigration of persons with con- 
tagious diseases if it were left to the discretion of the commissioner of immigr^ 
tion whether the immigrant should be immediately deported or should be kept in 
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the hospital until cured, at the expense of the steamship company. The com- 
panies would dread more the cost of maintaining the immigrant in the hospital 
than that of deportation. Moreover, such a provision would be advantageous 
from the standpoint of humanity. It often involves hardship to debar a person 
with a contagious disease who is a member of a family. (127.) 

Mr. PowDERLY says that favus is a disease of the scalp, ori^nating in filth, 
which ultimately destroys the hair. Where children are amicted, it seems more 
humane t6 return them with one of the parents than to allow the spread of the 
disease. (35.) 

O. Religious faith of foreign«borii.— Mr. Bosendale, investigating 
the condition of anthracite miners in Shickshinny in 1897, found in the neighbor- 
hood 5 Boman Catholic (dmrches, presided over by Italian and Polish priests; 1 
Greek Catholic church; 2 Polish- Jewish synagogues; 1 Methodist meetinghouse, 
and another meetinghouse the use of which was divided between the Presbyte- 
rians and the Episcopalians. (188. ) 

Mr. Bosendale refers to the superstition of the lower classes of immigrant 
Jews— they depend upon the rabbis for charms against evil spirits, etc. He 
believes that the rabbis try to maintain these superstitious opinions in order to 
keep control over the people. An ignorant man, Mr. Bosendale thinks, can be 
much more easily controlled by the rabbis and priesti^than one who can read. 
This is one ground of Mr. Bosendale’s belief in a restriction of immigration by 
an educational test. (198, 197.) 

in. ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 

A. money sent out of tiic country.— Mr. Hall says that in 1892, accord- 
ing to the statistics of the Bureau of Immigration, each immigrant from France 
brought, on an average, $55 into this country; from Germany, $85: England, 
$26; Sweden, $21; Bussia; $22; Austria, $14; Poland, $12; Italy and Hungary, $11. 
Boughly speaking, the more illiterate the race the smaller the proportion of 
money brought. 

Mr. Hall says, further, that immigrants to this country send out a very large 
amount of money to their homes in Europe. The amount is not definitely Iniown, 
but an estimate made by the New York forald in 1892 that $25,000,000 went back 
to Europe every winter is believed to be too low. Italians send back large sums 
though their bankers, storing them in the old country until they can accumulate 
a sufficient amount to establish themselves comfortably at home. (52.) 

Mr. Allen, a representative of the Advanced Labor Club of Brooklyn, presents 
an argument in favor of restricting the immigration of those who come to the 
United States temporarily, returning to their native countries after accumulat- 
ing money. He declares that the movement in favor of such Restriction is based 
on economic reasons, and race prejudice has nothing to do "with it. The witness 
believes that immigrants who do not intend to stay in the United States are more 
dangerous than those who are uneducated. 

Mr. Allen insists that the proportion of temporary immigrants is constantly 
increasing. He says that the number of immigrants who arrived in the Unitea 
States during the 10 years ending June 30, 1891 , was 5,246.613. Besides these there 
were probably 950 ,000 coming from Canada who were not enumerated. There were 
only 2,569,604 more foreign-bom persons in the United States according to the 
census of 1890 than there were according to the census of 1880. Since only part 
of the immigrants remain in this country, an allowance of 10 per cent of those 
who arrive for deaths is a fair one. With this allowance it awears tha^ 3,007,348 
of foreign-bora persons must have returned home from the United States during 
that decade. (161,162.) 

Mr. Allen declares that the loss of money sent or taken away by immigrants, is 
a serious menace to the finances of the United States. 

1892 the New York Herald, on the basis of testimony of padrones, steamship 
agents, and others, concluded that the average amount taken back to Europe by 
returning Italians was $250 each. The witness considers this estimate too low, 
especially lor skilled laborers, but accepting it as a basis he declares that the 
amoimtof money taken back byreturning immigrants would be fully $118,000,000 
yearly, aside from the cost of passage both ways. 

Mr , Allen thinks that the exportation of money in this way was the chief cause 
of the financial panic of 1898. He shows that the export movement of gold aver- 
aged only $54,000,000 from the years 1885 to 1893, which is less than the amount 
•iriiioh aliens must have taken with them. Moreover, the outflow began before 
the passage of the Sherman Act and continued after its repeal, so that it can not 
be attributed to that act. Most of the gold that went abroad during those 4 years 
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was shipped to France and Germany and thence largely reshipped to Austria, as 
stated by the Director of the Mint. Austria held no American stocks at tnat 
time to constitute a claim for money, nor would the Rothschilds, who were then 
negotiating a loan for Austria, have been likely to borrow ^Id in the United 
States, where it was scarce and dear, while it was plentiful ana cheap in England. 
An Italian banker testified before a ^nate committee in 1803 that his firm alone 
had sent away $2,000,000 the year before and that there were about 80 other Ital- 
ian banking films in New York, some of which had sent away even larger amounts. 

Mr. Allen declares further that our present financial condition is not sufficiently 
assured so that we can afford to lose the gold which aliens are continually taking 
away from us. In 1898-99 the balance of trade in our favor was $630,000,000, 
while our net imports of gold and silver were only $25,000,000. This great differ- 
ence can not be altogether accounted for by the return and sale of American 
stocks held abroad, for there is reason to believe that fully as many stocks were 
bought by Europeans during that year as were sold. The witness thinks that the 
amount of money paid as interest on foreign investments is underestimated, but 
that the chief mistake of those who seek to explain the difference between the 
balance of trade and the imports of gold and silver arises from the disregard of 
the money taken out by temporary immigrants. 

The witness says, further, that tor the last financial year the balance of trade in 
favor of the United States as against Canada was $52,000, (MX), but that we received, 
only $13,600,000 in cash from Canada, the balance having gone as the hoardings' 
of the Canadian laborers who come to the United States. (161-164.) 

B. Standards of living:.— Mr. Rosendale describes in detail several cases 
which he investigated during his study of the slum districts in 1899. In one 
2-8tory frame building, formerly a dwelling house, he found a grocery 8tore*in the 
front room; the back room used as a workshop for making shirt waists, and occu- 
pied by 6 working ^irls; and the second story, containing 4 bedrooms, occupied 
by 3 different families. Twenty-two people lived in the house. All were Russian 
Jews. Only 2 adults could speak English, and they very poorly. There were 8 
children, none of whom attended the public schools. Tney were sent to the 
Hebrew school to learn to read Hebrew— not to translate it, but only so that they 
could read their prayers. The children sold matches and newspapers. Every- 
thing was very filthy, and there was no sanitary regulation. In another case a 
Jewish woman whose husband had left her had got a divorce from the rabbi, 
not from the courts, and had married again. In another case a man displayed a 
sign consisting of 3 Hebrew words. The first indicated that he was a killer of 
animals according to the J ewish rites. The second indicated that he was licensed 
by the chief rabbi to perform the rite of circumcision. The third indicated that 
he was licensed by the rabbi to perform marriages and grant divorces. Several 
other cases are described. (192, 193.) 

Mr. Rosendale says that the rising generation of Jews, Italians, and Hungarians 
mean to live for the most part in the same surroundings as their parents. His 
impression is that they are growing up to be unskilled laborers. (196.) 

Anthracite miners.— In 1897 Mr. Rosendale found the children of the miners 
not in the schools but mostly working as helpers, pickers, etc. , in the mines. He 
found a great many women working in the mines as helpers, leaving their infant 
children in the shade of trees. In 1884 he had seen an entirely different class of 
people, contented, living in clean dwellings. He was told that many of those 
W elsh and Irish miners could not stand the competition of the newcomers, "with 
their low standard of living. They had gone W^est to try to find employment in 
other mines, where the infiux of the foreign element was not so strong. (189, 190. ) 

Mr. Rosendale found the social conditionB of the anthracite miners in 1897 
deplorable. Fights and quarrels were very frequent among them. They lived 
huddled together like cattle in dilapidated shanties. Mr. Rosendale found 20 
Hungarians living in one shanty and niring one woman to cook for them. (188. ) 

Poles. — Dr. Sennbr quotes from a letter dv the collector of customs at Buffalo 
regarding the Polish colony in that city. The population of the Polish colony in 
1893 was about 55.000 and Poles owned about 3,000 city lots valued at $6,181,100. 
They had 5 large churches and 4 schoolhouses. They appear more ansdous than 
any other class of foreigners to secure their own homes. They pay taxes more 
promptly than any other nationality and take a great interest in informing them- 
selves as to American politics. They are better educated than many other immi- 
grants and are industrious, frugal, and law-abiding. (170, 171.) 

Roumanian Jews. — ^Mr. Wolf declares that the majority of the Jewish refugees 
who have recently come from Roumania possess means enough to establish them- 
selves in the United States and require no assistance. The report of an inspector 
of the United States Immigration Bureau sent to Roumania to investigate the 
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the hospital until cured, at the expense of the steamship company. The com- 
panies would dread more the cost of maintaining the immigrant in the hospital 
than that of deportation. Moreover, such a provision would be advantageous 
from the standpoint of humanity. It often involves hardship to debar a person 
with a contagious disease who is a member of a family. (127.) 

Mr. PowDERLY says that favus is a disease of the scalp, ori^nating in filth, 
which ultimately destroys the hair. Where children are amicted, it seems more 
humane t6 return them with one of the parents than to allow the spread of the 
disease. (35.) 

O. Religious faith of foreign«borii.— Mr. Bosendale, investigating 
the condition of anthracite miners in Shickshinny in 1897, found in the neighbor- 
hood 5 Boman Catholic (dmrches, presided over by Italian and Polish priests; 1 
Greek Catholic church; 2 Polish- Jewish synagogues; 1 Methodist meetinghouse, 
and another meetinghouse the use of which was divided between the Presbyte- 
rians and the Episcopalians. (188. ) 

Mr. Bosendale refers to the superstition of the lower classes of immigrant 
Jews— they depend upon the rabbis for charms against evil spirits, etc. He 
believes that the rabbis try to maintain these superstitious opinions in order to 
keep control over the people. An ignorant man, Mr. Bosendale thinks, can be 
much more easily controlled by the rabbis and priesti^than one who can read. 
This is one ground of Mr. Bosendale’s belief in a restriction of immigration by 
an educational test. (198, 197.) 

in. ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 

A. money sent out of tiic country.— Mr. Hall says that in 1892, accord- 
ing to the statistics of the Bureau of Immigration, each immigrant from France 
brought, on an average, $55 into this country; from Germany, $85: England, 
$26; Sweden, $21; Bussia; $22; Austria, $14; Poland, $12; Italy and Hungary, $11. 
Boughly speaking, the more illiterate the race the smaller the proportion of 
money brought. 

Mr. Hall says, further, that immigrants to this country send out a very large 
amount of money to their homes in Europe. The amount is not definitely Iniown, 
but an estimate made by the New York forald in 1892 that $25,000,000 went back 
to Europe every winter is believed to be too low. Italians send back large sums 
though their bankers, storing them in the old country until they can accumulate 
a sufficient amount to establish themselves comfortably at home. (52.) 

Mr. Allen, a representative of the Advanced Labor Club of Brooklyn, presents 
an argument in favor of restricting the immigration of those who come to the 
United States temporarily, returning to their native countries after accumulat- 
ing money. He declares that the movement in favor of such Restriction is based 
on economic reasons, and race prejudice has nothing to do "with it. The witness 
believes that immigrants who do not intend to stay in the United States are more 
dangerous than those who are uneducated. 

Mr. Allen insists that the proportion of temporary immigrants is constantly 
increasing. He says that the number of immigrants who arrived in the Unitea 
States during the 10 years ending June 30, 1891 , was 5,246.613. Besides these there 
were probably 950 ,000 coming from Canada who were not enumerated. There were 
only 2,569,604 more foreign-bom persons in the United States according to the 
census of 1890 than there were according to the census of 1880. Since only part 
of the immigrants remain in this country, an allowance of 10 per cent of those 
who arrive for deaths is a fair one. With this allowance it awears tha^ 3,007,348 
of foreign-bora persons must have returned home from the United States during 
that decade. (161,162.) 

Mr. Allen declares that the loss of money sent or taken away by immigrants, is 
a serious menace to the finances of the United States. 

1892 the New York Herald, on the basis of testimony of padrones, steamship 
agents, and others, concluded that the average amount taken back to Europe by 
returning Italians was $250 each. The witness considers this estimate too low, 
especially lor skilled laborers, but accepting it as a basis he declares that the 
amoimtof money taken back byreturning immigrants would be fully $118,000,000 
yearly, aside from the cost of passage both ways. 

Mr , Allen thinks that the exportation of money in this way was the chief cause 
of the financial panic of 1898. He shows that the export movement of gold aver- 
aged only $54,000,000 from the years 1885 to 1893, which is less than the amount 
•iriiioh aliens must have taken with them. Moreover, the outflow began before 
the passage of the Sherman Act and continued after its repeal, so that it can not 
be attributed to that act. Most of the gold that went abroad during those 4 years 
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professionB of law and medicine, and even of mechanical arts, are well repre- 
sented. The ratio of Jews in the mechanical department of the umversity of 
Pennsylvania is showing a good increase. (194, 195.) 

£• £ fleets on native labor.—l. In peneraZ.— Mr. Powderly says that 
there is no satisfactory statistical information as to the effect of immigration. 
Trade unions believe the effect injurious in depressing wages and standard of 
living, and in increasing unemployment. ^ . 

Mr. ScHULTKis does not admit that immigrants of low intelligence are desira- 
ble to do rough work, since we already have several millions of idle and unskilled 
workmen in this country, especially the 8,000,000 colored men in the South. 
If the lowest grade of laoor is badly paid on account of the competition of the 
foreign born, higher grades suffer correspondingly. Southern Europeans are 
especially undesirable. (23,24.) ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. SCHONFARBER, of tiie Knights of Labor, believes that the msh and Ger- 
mans who came to this country before 1875 added materially to its growth and 
prosperity. On the other hand, the lower classes who have been coming since 
that time, especially from southern and eastern Europe, have had not only an 
injurious social effect, but have been exceedingly injurious to American labor. 
The unskilled labor of the country has suffered especially. Miners have perhaps 
been more seriously affected by the importation of unskilled labor than any other 
class. At the same time many skilled immigrants have been imported, larg^y 
under contract, and have displaced skilled labor by working at lower wages. The 
witness thinks that the proportion of skilled immigrants is likely to decrease, but 
that at the same time the enect of the immigration of unskilled labor will become 
more and more widespread, because machinery is tending constantly to decrease 
the proportion of skilled workers in this country, reducing all to the ranks of 
common laborers. (485, 436.) 

Mr. Hall admits that the earlier immigration to this country has had a benefi- 
cial effect in building up States and cities. In Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, and other cities the comparatively recent immigrants and their descend- 
ants have largely built up the State and paid the most of the taxes. Even Italians 
have become a large and valuable element of the population in some cases. The 
witness would not have considered an education necessary or desirable 10 or 12 
years ago. It then cost more to come here and immi^ants were of the better 
class. At present, however, inamigrants are not desired. (58, 59.) 

Dr. Senner says that immigrants, especially on account of their inability to 
speak our language, often fail to receive full recognition of their merits. He de- 
clares that yery soon immigrants become effective consumers and that without 
them the United States could never have built up its unparalleled home market. 
Immigrants improve rapidly under contact with our civilization, as is seen in the 
contrast between new arrivals and friends who meet them at the pier. G70.) 

Dr. Senner says that he can understand how the laboring classes in nmes of 
industrial depression and enforced idleness should feel jealous of immigrants, 
but while there may be a sentiment in favor of restriction on the part of a great 
many people, there are also many who oppose it, as the witness has found out in 
connection with his work as secretary of the Immigration Protective League. 
The representatives of labor who favor restriction are usually sadly misinformed 
as to the effects of immigration. Most of the evils of which they complain arise 
from the presence of immigrants who have been here a long time, and would be 
little affected by present restrictions. (180, 181 , 184. ) 

Dr. Senner thmks that whatever political or economic dangers formerly existed 
from immigration will more and more decrease. The coun^ with a population 
of 70,000,00® is naturally better able to absorb 800,000 immigrants yearly than it 
was able to absorb from five to seven hundred thousand when the population was 
only forty or fifty millions. Moreover the European countries are rapidly advam 
cing so that the character of immigrants is bound to improve. (178.) 

1. Immigration and vxiges, — Dr. Senner declares that the influences affecting 
wages are so exceedingly complex that it is impossible to determine the effect of 
immigration alone has had upon them. He denies emphatically, however, that 
wages have fallen since the great tide of immi^ation. In 1891 a Senate com- 
mittee decked that wages had been highest during the years of heaviest immi- 
gration, which naturally coincide with periods of prosperity, and that there has 
been a steady increase of wages during the past 8 decades. A table prepared by 
the department of labor in 1^ compares the average daily wa^ of men in cer- 
tain occupations in 12 of the largest cities in the United States for the years 1870 
and 1898. The summaiy of these tables by trades shows an increase in every 
case, ranging from 1 to &) per cent, the average inorease being between 6 and 10 
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9r cent. The following table, also submitted by the witness on the same anthor- 
y, shows the average wages in these occupations for each year since 1870, 
»gether with the annual immigration: 


Year. 

Average 

wages. 

Increase 
as com- 
pared 
with 1870. 

Immi- 
gration 
into the 
United 
States. 

70 

S2.20i 

2.891 

i^r cent. 

887,203 

321,860 

71 

8.5 i 

72 

2.46 

11.1 

404,806 

73 

2.35i 

6.8 

459,803 

74 

2.30i 

4.4 

313.339 


2.24i 

1.7 

227,498 

76 

2.18 

1.1 

169,986 

77 

2.24i 

1.8 

141,857 

78 

2.301 

4.6 

138,469 

79 

2.82 

6.2 

172, 826 

BO 

2. 34 

6.1 

457,257 

B1 

2.401 

9.2 

669, 431 

B2 

2. 44| 

11 

788,992 

J3 

2.47 

12 

603,322 


Year. 

Average 

wages. 

Increase 
as com- 
pared 
with 1870. 

Immi- 
gration 
into the 
Unit^ 
States. 

1884 

2.49 

Per cent. 
12.9 

518,592 

1885 

2.47^ 

12.1 1 

895,846 

1886 

2.47} 

12.1 1 

384,20:i 

1887 

2.49} 

13 

490,109 

1888 

2.501 

13.7 

646,889 

1889 

2.5U 

14.1 

444,427 

1890 

2.52J 

14.6 

466,302 

1891 

2./vU 

16.4 

660,319 

1892 

2.56 

16.1 

623,084 

1893 

2.541 

2.491 

15.3 

' 602,917 

1891 

18 

1 814,467 

1895 

2.471 

12.1 

279,948 

1896 

. ‘2.451 

11.5 

843, 267 

1897 

2.441 

10.9 

1 230,823 


Dr. Senner declares further that wages have a much higher purchasing power 
; present than 20 or 30 years ago. He submits tables prepared by the Massachu- 
itts bureau of statistics of labor comparing the average retail prices of the lead- 
ig articles of household consumption in Massachusetts for the years 1872 and 
197. These articles are the chief standard food products, with a limited number 
: items of fuel, cloths, rents, etc. A corresponding table shows the amount of 
lese different commodities that $1 would purchase in 1872 and 1897, together 
ith the percentage of the increase in purchasing power for the latter year. This 
hie shows an increase in purchasing power as regards all but two of the com- 
odities enumerated, the increase in most cases being more than 30 per cent, 
laching 124 per cent in the case of wheat and 117 in the case of sugar, while the 
crease as regards shirting, sheeting, and other cheap grades of cloths has aver- 
ted more than 100 per cent. 

Dr. Senner also denies that a decrease in the wages of unskilled labor tends to 
dng about in the course of time a decrease in the wages of skilled labor. (170, 
0-178, 184.) 

2. Birds of passage." McSweeney says that a very large number of 
itive Canadians come yearly into the United States to work during the busy 
ason, returning to Canada during the winter. This number has been estimated 
i as many as 60,000 or 70,000 annually. The competition of these Canadians is 
It most severely in the neighborhood of Boston, where it has affected espe- 
ally the building trades. This temporary immigration is alike injurious to 
ftn^a and to the United States, ana the witness believes that the Canadian 
)vemment disapproves of it. Canada loses the benefit of the labor of these per- 
tns in developing its industries, since she has need of labor; and while the United 
sates gets vsdue for their work, it loses because they do not spend the money 
ley earn largely in this country and also because they lower the wages of citi- 
m& of the United States. (92, 93. ) 

Mr. PowDERLY declares that Canadian labor is not necessary to keep the cotton 
kills running. It has depressed wages and has checked increase of native popu- 
tion, since young men can no longer afford to marry. (39.) 

Mr. Powderly and Mr. Schulties refer to the large temporary immigration of 
anadian labor. Along the border many even cross daily into this country to 
ork, returning at night. (18, 28.) 

Mr. Hall says that alarj^ proportion of Italians who come to this country have 
3 intention of remaining longer than is necessary to accumulate sufftcient money 
i mhke themselves responsible at home. A great many come to this country sev- 
‘al times. An examination of the 3,174 Italians who landed at New York in 
pril, 1896, showed that 27.7 per cent had been in this country before, some of 
lem two or three times, according to their own statements. These men do not 
maWy bring their families, the proportion of women among the immigrants 
»ing very low. So far as Italian women do cpme to this country, however, the 
itness thinks that the conjugal morality is comparatively high. (53,<r) 

Mr* QuiiriAN, contract labor inspector, says that he has personally investigated 
; least 1,000 cases, chiefly of Italians, who have come to this country for a second 
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Sach of these brought to the duited States only a small sum of m one y, 
but on his previous return to Italy had taken with him from 9200 to |1,000* With 
th4« money they often bought homes in Italy, and returned to this countryto earn 
money to lift the mortgage w-iioh had been given for part payment. While in 
this country they buy nothing except what they ^t and dnnk. In the fall the 
steerage of many of the lines is crowded with pei^ns ot this class returning to 
Italy. 

The immigration department has no -power to exclude these “ birds of passage,” 
but if they be found with a very small sum of money they are debarred as likely 
to become paupers. , , , , 

There are also a considerable number of skilled laborers, carpenters, bricklayers, 
and others who come to this country from Ireland, Scotland, and England durmg 
the summer, returning for the winter. Some of these hold international union 
cards, but that is not the rule. ( 122, 128.) 

Dr. Rossi declares that Italians who come to this country in the spring to work 
return to Italy in the winter only because the enterprises on which they are 
employed are suspended and they can not find work here. They are not to be 
blamed for returning under these circumstances. Many Americans go to Europe 
yearly and spend millions of dollars there, far more than Italians take back with 
them. Moreover, Italian immigration is becoming more and more i)ermanent. 


Dr. Senner says that, although many Italians for some years keep up the habit 
of returning to Italy in the winter, they are very apt on their second or th^d 
return to bnng their families and become permanent residents. T^e increasing 
peiinanency of the immigrants is shown by the growing proportion of women 
and children who are coming. While in 18w, of the Italians who arrived, 28,21'?' 
were males, 3,567 females, and 2,528 under 15 years of age, the proportion in 1890 
was 40,717 males, 11,082 females, and 8,759 children, while in 1^8 there were 
40,248 males, 18,865 females, and 11,935 children. (170.) 

Mr. Stump says that large numbers of steerage passengers annually return to 
Europe. These are often persons who work here during the season and spend the 
winter in Europe because living is cheaper. There has been great confusion of 
immigration statistics because of repeated entries of such persons. Many thus 
returning to Europe are, however, bona fide residents of this country, going to 
visit friends and relatives. (8. ) 

Mr. Ter Kuile thinks that the number of Italians who return from this coun- 


try in the fall is relatively decreasing. Formerly fully one-half of those coming 
each year return, but now the proportion does not exceed one-fourth. Those who 
do return a single time are apt on their second coming to settle permanently in 
the United States. (115.) 

8. Unskilled labor.— Mr. Schwab, agent of the North-German Lloyd Company, 
declares that the immigrants who come to this country are absolutely needed to 
do the rough work, such as construction of railways, sewers, etc., which Ameri- 
cans are unwilling to do. The influx of immigration has not depressed wages; 
as a matter of fact, wages have risen during the past 25 years, while at the same 
time there has been a great decrease in the cost of living. The witness does not 
eveh think that the country is injured by those who come here for a short time 
merely, since they contribute to advance our industry during their stay. (108, 
108.) 

Mr. McSweenby, testifying in July, 1899, expresses the opinion that, owing to 
the general revival of business, there was at that time a demand for all the 
unsmlled labor which was likely to arrive in this country. There have been 
many inquiries at the immigration office for unskilled labor, although the depart- 
ment has no power to assist in securix^ employment for immigrants. (96. ) 

Mr. PowDERLT says agriculture is little affected, and skillea trades much less 
than unskilled. Most ixnmigrants are ordinary laborers, though many are tailors. 
In the shoe trade, for example, subdivision of labor and use of machinery has 
made the employment of cheap labor possible, and this tends to depress the wages 
of all trades. (82-84, 89, 42.) 

4. JPadrone sutem.—Mr, Stump declares that the padrone system formerly existed 
extensively among Italians. Italian bankers in New York had ^urangements with 
steamship companies or had agents of their own in Eui'ope. Money waS4dvanced 
^ passage of the immigrant on agreement to work for the contractor 

in the United States. These bankers would send gangs of laborers to railways, 
etc., under charge of a boss. He would put up a cheap idianty, charge laborers 
$1 a month or more for punks, fufnish them with all food and clothing, and 
f m their wages to the padrone. Th^ limrer thu£f found himself a debtor 
mid slave for years. This practice is now1at|Pj^ tooken up by the contract-labor 

607a — ^ vi 
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law, but bag started afresh among Assyrians, Arabs, Turks, Greeks, and Arme- 
nians, who are being brought here to peddle goods, bhwk boots, and often to beg. 
(7,8.) ^ 

Mr. Bohulteis says that ti»e#adrone system still flourishes to a limited degree. 
There are about 80 Italian llmS& in New York City which still mai|itain the sys- 
tem, and can furnish men ih lots of 60 to 100. Thejr care for the immigrants’ 
' m-^ney, write their letters, and save their earning until they amount to perhaps 
$400, which is a sufficient capital to enable Itwians at home to cease manual 
labor. The system of importing contract labor has been largely broken up, partly 
through the effect of law, but largely through the sentiment of the people affected 
themselves. (30, 31.) 

Mr. McSweenev believes that while the practice among bankers and padrones 
of making contracts in Italy to furnish labor to immigrants has been largely 
abandoned, the immigrants are still aware that they are practically certain to find 
employment through the padrones on reaching this country, and a large propor- 
tion of them put themselves under the control of the padrones on reaching here. 
The system still flourishes and the immigrants themselves prefer that it should 
continue. (88.) 

Mr. PowDERLY says that the padrone system still exists in Pennsylvania coal 
mines in a form hard to detect. An active Italian or other foreigner, who knows 
English, is asked to write to his friends, warning them against disclosing the fact 
of agreement for employment. The law should be amended so that fact of com- 
ing in response to invitation of any kind, except from relatives, should debar. 
Instances exist where workmen thus brought over are compelled to work practi- 
cally 2 years before being able to repay the passage money advanced, and are then 
discharged to make room for other victims. Such employees live in the rudest 
fashion, and if killed in an accident will not be received by their associates, but 
must be buried at public expense. Nearly everyone of the Italian banks is 
employed in the padrone business. (83, 43, 44.) 

Dr. Rossi declares that the padrone system was formerly a very great evil in 
this country, but asserts that it has been considerably mitigated by the efforts of 
the Italian bureau. The recent failure of some of the Italian bankers has also 
weakened the system. The witness admits, however, that Italian laborers in the 
United States are still to some extent under the control of padrones. There is an 
element of slavery in the employment of many Italians, but the control of the 
padrones is not as complete as before. (155, 156, 150.) 

Dr. Rossi says that through the efforts of the Italian bureau correspondence of 
padrones in Italy — ticket agents and others— have often been discovered and pun- 
ished by the home Government, especially by the withdrawal of licenses from 
agents of steamship companies. ( 159. ) 

Dr. Rossi says that there have been a considerable number of failures among 
Italian bankers in recent years; that these have occasioned discredit among all of 
the bankers, so that many of the immigrants prefer to keep their savings in 
their own hands. There are, however, some honest and straightforward Itelian 
bankers. 

The witness is unwilling to give any estimate as to the amount of money sent 
back to Italy from the United States. (156.) 

Mr. Ter Kuile thinks that the padrone system no longer exists. Years ago 
Italian immigrants preferred to put themselves under the care of padrones, and 
the system became a great evil. At present the Italians no longer feel as helpless 
as before, and they need little assistance from the padrone. The Italian bailkers 
with whom the immigrants still continue to do business are often responsible 
persons or corporations, although some of them are not responsible. (115, 116.) 

Armenian and Greek immigration.— Wa. McSweeney says that there is a con- 
siderable immigration of Syrians, Armenians, and Greeks. Armenians have 
gone to Minnesota to a considerable degree. The Syrians are mostly peddlers 
There is to a considerable extent something similar to the Italian padrone 
system among this class. It is also believed that the immigrants are largely 
under the control of a central organization which sends them out as noMon 
peddlers, although information as to this practice is not definite. (83, 88.) 

Mr. Stump also refers to the development of the padrone system among these 
nationalities. (8.) 

5. Coal mines,— sitr, Powderly says that American labor and that of early Irish, 
Scotch, English, Welsh, and German immigrants, whose standard of Uving was 
high, hae been largely displaced by importation or immigration of less de£able 
foreigners, eroec^y Italians, Hungarians, and Poles. The nunq^ of Hun- 
garians and Italians in the mines is now about equal. These foreigners were 
first brought about 1869 to replace men on strike. At present few En^h-speak- 
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^ ndnm remain, mid a lar^ number of miners are ont of . 

'i^ges have been rednoed and otteiness injured. Though many Italians, Him- 
garmns, and Poles remain in this country, others, especially from south Italy, 
come here only temporarily and save most of thafii^ages. They live in exceed- 
ingly crowded houses and spend barely 16 cents of iSsIr ^ly wage of |1. Other 
causes have contributed to the reduction of wages/ bpt immigration is the chief 
cause. (82^, 44.) 

Mr. Bosendale understands that the first Italians who came to the anthracite 
region were brought by the Wife of a coal man in Wilkesbarre, who was travel- 
ing in Italy, and who sent them over at her own expense, because she took pity 
on them. Though Mr, Rosendale considers the result deplorable, he thinks the 
act was one of pure philanthropy. (189.) 

Mr. Bosendale doubts whether 2 per cent of the anthracite miners were Italians, 
Hungarians, or Polish Jews up to 1882, or possibly up to 1884 or 1885. It was in 
1884 that they began to come in small numbers, and they came in alarming num- 
bers from 1888 on. There was a slight decrease in 1894 on account of the panic, 
but a rapid increase at the time of Mr. Rosendale’s testimony, January, 1900. 
(191, 200.) 

Mr. Bosendale says that he was in the anthracite region in the years immedi- 
ately following the war as a mining engineer, and found the miners Welsh, Irish, 
Americans, Germans, and Scandinavians. In 1897 he made a study of the condi- 
tions there and found Italians and Hungarians in the majority. A report of a 
legislative committee at that time said 60 per cent were foreigners. (188.) 

Mr. Rosendale states that a Pennsylvania legislative committee made an inves- 
tigation in 1897 of the condition of the miners both in the anthracite region and 
in the bituminous region. The report on the bituminous region was printed, but 
that on the anthracite, for some reason, was not. (188, 192.) 

Iskimiriffs.—Mr. Rosendale, in 1897, investigating the condition of the anthra- 
cite miners, found that earnings ranged from ^ to $5 a week for adults, and from 
$1.50 to $2.50 for boys and girls. (188.) 

Relation of wages to price of coal. — Mr. Rosendale does not think there has 
been a fall in the price of coal commensurate with the lowering of the wages of 
the anthracite miners. The wages have fallen not so much by a lowering of 
rates as by the restriction of production, so that a man is permitted to work only 
6 months, or perhaps onN 8. (190.) 

Unemployment. — Mr. Rosendale states that in 1897 if the anthracite mines 
were worked to their full capacity they could not give employment to aU the 
miners for more than 6 months. (189.) 

Company stores. — Mr. Rosendale states that when he investigated the condi- 
tion of the miners in the parts of the anthracite regions in 1897 he found nothing 
but company stores. The only other source of supp^ was Polish Jews, who car- 
ried packs upon their backs from house to house. The small grocery stores and 
dry goods stores that existed 20 or 30 years ago were broken up. Mr. Rosendale 
found the prices in company stores higher than elsewhere. He says that Mr. 
George Chance, president of the United Labor League, of Philadelphia, made a 
special study of this question and found a difference in prices of 20 or 25 per cent. 
Mr. Rosendale has seen slips marked with circles and red crosses, which he was 
informed by the recipients were warnings that if they did not buy more at the 
company stores they could have no work. The Pennsylvania legislature passed 
a bill a few years ago taxing the scrip of company stores 10 per cent, but it was 
vetoed by the governor. (188,192.) 

Independent anthracite operators and rat7road«.— Mr. Rosendale says that 
when he was in the anthracite regions in 1880, the great difidculty of the indi- 
vidual owners of mines was discrimination by the railroad companies in not giv- 
ing them oars to take their coal to market. ^ * In 1694 1 heard very little complaint 
of that; but it seems to me there are no more individual operators. I think that 
is the reason I did not hear any more complaints.” (190. ) 

6. Sweat shops. — ^Mr. Rosendale says wiat there is not now the misery and 
starvation in the clothing manufacture and cap manufacture that existed in 1894 
and 1895 and up to 1897; out if new immigrants continue to fiook, the same result 
m^^ reappear — a surplus supply of labor; “ and it is getting worse and worse.” 

Mr. Rosend^e states that in 1894, at the request of the factory inspector, he 
undertook an investigation of the sweat shops of Philadelphia. He stuck to it 
for two days and gave it up. He found the conditions too hard — such fflth, vice, 
and immorality, such suffering and actual starvation. (192.) 

Mr. Rosendme declares that it is impossible for the factory inspectors to keep 
track of the sweat shops. The law requires that every such place be registered 
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and take out a license, but he himself stumbled by chance on a room back of a 
grocery store where 6 girls were engaged in making shirt waists. The place was 
not registered and the factory inspector conld not be expected to find it. (192, 
194.) 

Jdr. WoiiF asserts that the popular idea of the prevalence of sweat-shop work 
among the Jews is exaggerate. Nearijr all who are in the work are Bussian 
Jews. The Jew is innately individualistic and ambitious, and, while he makes 
the struggle of competition keen even among his own people, the low wages are 
to him omy the stepping stone to higher wages. The economic question involved 
in the presence of the Bussian Jews would quickly solve itself if the conditions 
out of which it has grown were put an end to, so that the stream of refugees 
could cease to flow. (361 . ) 

7. Cigar makers.— Mr. Perkins, president of the International Cigar Makers’ 
Union, says his organization has twice declared, by a general vote of the mem- 
bers, in favor of laws restricting immigration, although not for absolute prohibi- 
tion. The trade has suffered severely from immigration . Many of the immigrants, 
especially Jews, have been given some training in the cigar trade in schools of a 
charitable nature and have then begun competing with American workmen. 
Many of these immigrants were assisted to come here. In New York City, where 
they are most numerous, only about 6,000 out of 30,000 cigar makers belong to the 
unions. 

The following is a resolution adopted ^ the Cigar Makers’ Union in 1893: 

“ Resolved, That the convention of the C. M. I. U. of America recommend to the 
executive officers of the A. F. of L., the various States’ Federation of Labor, and 
the executive officers of all trades and labor unions to cooperate and demand of 
Congress and the Federal officers of the United States the absolute necessity of 
placing more restriction upon the present influx of such immigration.” 

In 1896 or 1897 the American Federation of Labor submitted 7 questions for vote 
by trade unions, inquiring whether their members favored ( 1 ) restriction of immi- 
gration further than at present, (2) exclusion of criminal and pauper elements, 
(8) increasing the power of the consular and immigration service to enforce the 
laws, (4) making employers punishable by imprisonment for violating the alien 
contract labor law, (5) holding steamship companies responsible for a term of 
years regarding character of their passengers, (6) requirinjg stricter civil and 
educational tests for nataralization, (7) requiring every immigrant to declare his 
intention of becoming a citizen. On all these questions the vote of the Cigar 
Makers’ Union was affirmative by about 4 to 1. (Perkins, Vol. VII, Reports of 
Industrial Commission, 179, 180.) 

8. Boot and shoe trade, — Mr. Eaton, of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
thinks that fully 85 per cent of the workers in the boot and shoe trade are stfll 
native-born, although there are persons of various foreign nationalities also in 
the industry. In audition to the Irish, Gtermans, and French Canadians, a con- 
siderable number of Italians and Armenians have come into the trade within the 
past few years. They come to this country in destitute circumstances, knowing 
notffiim of the customs and standards of living here, and they have had a very 
bad effect on the trade. These immigrants have also been an important fac- 
tor in breaMng strikes, having been especially iinported for that purpose in 
certain cases. (Reporte of Industrial Commission, VoL VII, 869.) 

9. Iron and steel trades.^MT, Schaffer, president of the Amwgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel, andTin Workers, says that the introduction of the lower 
class of foreign labor to the steel mills has done much to reduce wages, increase 
hours, comp9 Sunday work, and to lower the standard of the people. A large 
number of Poles, Hungarians, and Slavs have displaced unskillea American labor 
in steel mills. The proportion of foreign-bom sUled laborers is comparatively 
small, since they are usually much less competent. They lack in knowledge, 
intelligence, and skill. It is found, however, that the second generation of the 
foreign clas^ are creeping up into the skilled work, having been educated by 
contact with American civilization. 

In the tin industry foreign labor has competed very extensively, even in tiie 
skilled work. TTiis mdnstry being new in the country, it was perhaps natural that 
foreigners should be imported, although at about the time of the introduction 
of the tin manufcg^toe there had been a considerable displacement of men 
in tibe boiling of iron and in the sheet-iron mills, and these men had, in con- 
cddmble numbers, entered the tin mills. Many of the foreign labomrs who 
have dome into the ^Ebde have joined the unions and have become citizoas{ but 
some of them do not intend to remain, and Ihey woric excessivelK hard, wil^ut 
regard to ^ evil effect upon themselves and upon the trade. While toe output 
has been raisea gradually, according to Ihe official agreements, tiom 
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about 8,900 pounds in 1895 to 6,750 pounds in 1899 (on 80 gauge), the wlto^ has 
recently known of a foreigner who has made as much as 7,500 pounds in 8 hours, 
defending this excessive work on the ground that he was making his monej^ 
go back to the old country. (Reports of Industrial Commission, Vol. VXI, 899, 
Sgo \ 

lo! Ch'anite cuttera.-^Mr, Duncan, of the Granite Cutters^ National Union, says 
the granite cutt€a*8 have not been materially affected by the imiwrtation of labor 
from abroad or from other States, but the quarrymen and paving cutters have 
suffered seriously by this practice. In fact, it has been the means of destroying 
in Maine and Massachusetts the prosperity of an industry which was a staple in 
both States a few years ago. It was then rare to find a paving cutter receiving 
less than from $2.75 to $8.50 per day. Italians and Finlanders have togely been 
brought in. Instead of being hired by the day, a part of the quarry is assigned 
to some 2 or 3 Finnish families, who work together, employing the boys of the 
families, supplying their own tools, and receiving so much per ton or thousand 
for the blocks cut, at vates so low that wages have been driven down to about 
$1.20 per day. The paving cutters’ union has been destroyed. These low-paid 
men are shifted from one locality to another, according to the interests of the 
employers, being often used to fill the places of men on strike. 

The witness attributes the riots amoM the foreign-bom in Pennsylvania to 
this practice of importation of labor. He considers the prote(ition which the 
authorities of various States have given to employers bringing in labor from other 
States unjustifiable, and believes that workingmen generally approve the ikisi- 
tion taken by Governor Tanner, of Illinois, Governor Jones, of Arkansas, and 
Governor Waite, of Colorado, in refusing to place the militia of the State at the 
disposal of the moneyed interests in this way. He does not approve of violation 
of law, .however, nor do trade unionists generally so. The granite cutters have 
recently had a very unfortunate esperience with the padrone system upon pul^ 
lie works in New York. The law of that State requires that mechanics employed 
on public buildings shall be paid prevailing wages and work the prevailing hours. 
These in New York are $4 for 8 hours. It has recently been proved in court that 
contractors on public buildings have arranged with padrones to furnish Italian 
workmen in large ntimbers. These workmen pay the padrones $6 per week com- 
mission, which he turns over to the contractor, so that the real wage paid is only 
$3 per day instead of $4. The padrones manage the workers like so many sheep 
or horses. They are cautioned so that they may evade the law. Often they 
assume new names and falsely declare their intention to become citizens. 

In the case of the particular padrone concerned in the transaction just described 
it was proved that he often gave to applicants for work, in case they refused to 
pay the requir^ commissions, letters of apparent recommendation to contractors, 
which, because lacktog some private mark, really indicated that the men were 
not to be employed, so that they would be put off with excuses. 

Padrones sometimes endeavor to evade the law by not charging cash commis- 
sions, but by furnishing goods, renting tools, etc., to workmen at excessive rates. 

Mr. Duncan advocates making it a criminal offense to act as an agent in such 
proceedings. He would also favor annulling the contracts for public works in 
case the contractor connived in such a padrone system. The licensing of employ- 
ment offices by the State would also be advantageous. (See Reports of Industrial 
Commission, Vol. VH, Duncan, 206, 207, 212, 218.) 


F* DiatribHtioa and employment of immlprants«~-JfaZian bureate.— 
Dr. Rossi, chief of the Italian Dureau at New York, testifies that that bureau 
was establi^ed in 1894 and is supported by the Italian Government. Its first 
object was to restrict the evils of tiie padrone system by giving information to the 
Italian immigrant to protect him from the padrone and to render thd padrone’s 
services unnecessary. A second object was to fiind employment dii^ly for 
Italian immigrants, scattering them throughout the States, especially in theagri- 
cultund distnets. This latter part of th^rogramme has not yet been carried out, 
as it would require large expenditure. The witness believes, however, that the 
existence of tl:^ bureau has mitigated to a considerable degr^ the evils of the 
padrone system. A great many immigrants bring with them a letter of intro- 
duction from some steamship ^nt or other person in Italy addressed to a banker 
or hotel keeper who, is in connection with a padrone. Such immigrants are 
required to state to the Italian bureau the person to whom they are going and the 
reason for going there. In many cases the bureau informs the immigrant that 
the banker u^n whom he has a draft can be c<»npelled to bring the money to the 
bureau to cash it. Frequently Italians whose destination is tosomedistant point 
are assisted to go there direcuy without coming into contact with the middlen^ 
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the attention of the Italian (ionsul to abuses of Italian subjects by padrones. 
(164-156,159.) 

^ Mr. PowDKRLY states that this bureau was established about 1895. It met the 
immigrants at Ellis Island, nominally to ^ve them information. The immi^a- 
tion commissioner became convinced that it assisted immigrants to evade the law 
and was practically an agent of the padrones. It was abolished, but later, on 
request of a representative of the Italian Government, was allowed to bereestab- 
lisbod. (48.) 

Mr. McSweenry says that oy an arrangement between Secretary Carlisle and 
Baron Fava, the Italian ambassador, the Italian Government was permitted in 
1894 to establish an agency at the immigration office in New York, primarily for 
the purpose of protecting Italian imitiigi-ants against imposition by padrones. It 
was understood that the arrangement was an experimental one, and the witness 
thinks that it has proved disadvantageous. The Italian bureau is supposed to be 
restricted in its action to the examination of passports and the aidnig of immi- 
grants who give their destination as New York. Those who are destined to rail- 
road iioints are not reached by the bureau. The witness believes that at times 
the bureau has sought to fix the decision as to the admission of immigrants, and 
has otherwise interfered with the American officers, although there has been less 
difficulty in this regard during the past year than before. Moreover, the fact that 
Italians believe they will be protected on arriving in the United States tends to 
encourage undesirable immigration. The witness thinks also that the arrange- 
ment has proved ineffective as regards the breaking up of the padrone system. 

^ The Government of Austria-Hungary also has a bureau at New York for aid- 
ing the immigrants from that country. It is carried on in an entirely different 
manner, however. The bureau lias no office directly at the immigration office, 
but its purpose is to protect Austrians of all classes, furnisliing them temporarily 
with lodging if necessary, and assisting them to secure labor. It is conducted by 
a private society for a subvention from the Government. (86-89. ) 

Mr. Holman, secretary of the board of special inquiry at New York, says that 
althougli the board lias never recognized the right of the Italian bureau to inter- 
fere in its proceedings, the bureau formerly did try to interfere. The head of the 
bureau, Dr. Rossi, disclaimed knowledge of this interference and took steps to 
prevent it. The witness thinks that there is no necessity or advantage in the 
maintenance of such a bureau at the immigi’ation office itself. (185.) 

Dr. Rossi, chief of tlu* bureau, specifically denies that the Italian bureau has 
ever sought to interfere with the United States immigration authorities. He 
declares that it is absolutely impossible for anyone, to come in contact with the 
immigrants at all until after they have passed the inspection officers, although 
those who are temporarily detained for some reason, not beiLg under the jurisdit;- 
tion of the board of special inquiry, may be approached by representatives of the 
Italian bureau, as they are by steamship agents, representatives of benevolent 
societies, and others. No illegal means of reaching immigrants have been 
employed by the bureau. 

Dr. Rossi declares, however, that there is great need for the existence of the 
bureau, especially for the sake of preventing impositions upon immiOTants by 
padrones. The w(3rk of the bureau can not be attended to satisfactorily outside 
of the barge office, since it consists largely in warning immigi’ants aj^ainst those 
who meet them immediately after leaving that office. Most of the immigrants 
could not be reached at all after they once fell into the clutches of their country- 
men who are awaiting them. The witness, with his 3 clerks, is able to give infor- 
mation to such as are in special need of assistance, or to investigate the cases of 
those who arrive under suspicious circumstances and who are evidently likely to 
be defrauded by padrones. No other country , except Italy, has such need of a 
bureau of this sort for the protection of its immigrants. The Germans, English, 
and Irish when they amve here are practically arriving at home. Italian immi- 
grants arrive without even the most elementary knowledge of American customs 
and language. The bureau gives much important information. (165-167, 160.) 

Mr. Hall thinks that the special agency of the Italian Government, the main 
purpose of which is to prevent immigrants from falling into the clutches of the 
padrones, has been, on the whole, benefici^. Tliere have been charges made that 
the bureau has been in collusion ^th evasions of the law, (64.) 

Austro-Hungarian Home.— Mr. Ritter, manager of the Austro-Hungarian 
Home and Free Bmplcwment Bureau, savs that tms institution is supported in 
part by the Austiian Government, and for the rest by the Austrian Society of 
New York and the Hungarian Relief Society. The Austrian consulate has super- 
vision of it. Its work is to receive newly landed immigrants from the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, to help them to reach relatives, when they have relatives, and 
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otherwise to find employment for them. Its agent has a permit to go to Ellis 
Island and take out immigrants from the Austro-Hungarian inonarcliy. Irmni- 
grants are investigated as to their eligibility to land before being delivered into 
the care of the society, and the home, while it gives no bond, is regarded as 
responsible for the self-support of the immigrants. It undertakes to watch them 
for a year, with a view to the provisions of the law, to see that they do not 
become public charges within that time. Mr. Ritter thinks that the home handles 
about one-half of tihe Austro-Hungarian immigrants. The immigrants were 
afraid of the home at first, but now they have confidence in it. It has existed 
about 8 years. The men are put into positions as laborers in factories, and some- 
times as porters in hotels or restaurants. Even intelligent men have to work as 
laborers, because of their ignorance of the English language. The women are 
largely prcjvided with places as servants. Most of the single men settle down 
near New York. The labor market is greatly overcrowded there, and the agency 
is trying to disperse the immigrants over the country. A record is kept of every 
immigi’ant wlio comes to the home, his name, the place he conies from, his lan- 
guage, how much money he brings, the ship by which he came, his occupation, his 
destination, and, in the case of girls, the address of relatives. (219-223.) 

G. Leffisisitioii g^overniiig^ employment agencies in New 
York.— Mr. Bealin, superintendent of the Free Employment Bureau of the 
State of New York, says there is a law governing employment agencies in Buffalo, 
and one covering Brooklyn and one for New York; but there is no effective power 
of supervision hi any officer. Moreover, there are persons who act as employ- 
ment agents witlumt a license. There is evidence to show that servants have 
repeatedly found places in families on the recommendation of employment a^n- 
cies and have carried on a regular system of robbing their employers. The 
employment agencies in such cases are at least guilty of criminal negligence. 
(327,228.) 

Mr. Bealin states that the law requires the State Free Employment Bureau to 
keep a register of all applicants for employment, showing address, o(;cupation, 
nativity, name of last employer, character, and duration of employment, cause 
for being unemployed, and whether they would be willing to go to the country. 
A reference blank is sent in each case to the last employer. Occasionally a ficti- 
tious address is given, as that of the last employer. There are very few appli- 
cants whose last emplovers do not speak of them as competent, sober, honest, 
willing, and obliging. The bureau has been in operation since July 20, 1896. It 
now averages a little more than 5,000 applicants for work in the year. In 1899 it 
found employment for 45,4 per cent of the applicants; in 1900, for 51.7 per cent. 
(223.) 

In illustration of the need of State employment bureaus Mr. Bealin refers to 
the case of a woman of 50 whose husband and children were dead and who came 
to his bureau for employment and found it. If, he says, the State had not found 
her an oiiportunity to support herself it would have had to support her in the 
almshouse. (239.) 

Mr.. Bealin says that in the fall of 1896 the commissioner of labor made an 
investigation of the methods of employment agencies in New York. It was 
found that women were sometimes treated very coarsely and brutally, and that, 
contrary to law, fees paid to employment aj^^encies wore not returned when work 
was not found. Reports of similar conditions still come to Mr. Bealin’s office, 
and he believes that matters are not much changed. He reports such cases to 
the commissioner, but the commissioner has no authority to act. A law like that 
which came near passage a year ago, giving the commissioner of labor super- 
vision over the employment agencies, would go far to remedy these evils. (224.) 

Mr. Bealin says that there are many respectable employment agencies in New 
York which recognize the wrongs which exist in the system and which favor a 
law to limit the possibility of these wrongs. (228.) 

Mr. Bealin refers to the freight handlers’ strike in Buffalo, which was caused, 
he says, by the necessity of going to a certain employment agency kept by a 
liquor dealer in order to get a place as a grain shoveler. The men who spent the 
most money at the bar were given the preference. In consequence of the strike 
that particular evil was cured, but similar conditions exist all over the State. 
(224.) 

Mr. Brown, deputy chief of the bureau of licenses of New York, considers that 
the fact that so lew intelligence offices are complained p-gainst shows that the 
existing license law is a good one, and that as a rule the people in the business 
are reputable. There are offices which have been doing business under licenses 
for 18 or 20 years continuously without any complaint against them. There have 
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been instances, however, in which a number of persons have paid fees to an intel- 
ligence office and the proprietor has then disappeaied. He has got as many fees 
as possible and left the town. Statements have occasional! v been made to the 
bureau about the sending of persons to places of ill repute, out the bureau has 
never been able to find that such thin^ had been done. (332-284.) 

Mr. Hotchkiss, manager of the St. Bartholomew’s Employment Bureau, New 
York City, states that this bureau is divided into 4 distinct departments — domestic, 
professional, mercantile, and labor and mechanical trades. The so-called pro- 
fessional department is chiefly for matrons for institutions, housekeepers, nurses, 
trained and untrained attendants, and similar workers. A fee of 1() per cent of 
the first month’s wages is charged in the domestic and the labor department and 
16 per cent in the mechanical and the professional. Until very recently a regis- 
tration fee was charged, whether employment was obtained or not, of 25 cents for 
the domestic department and 60 cents for the other three. This has now been 
abolished, and no fee is charged except that contingent upon employment. 

The number of applications from employers in all departments during the year 
ending October 81, 1900, was 3,713, and the number of applications from workers 
was 6,169. Employment was found for 2,592 persons, or almost exactly half the 
applicants. In the domestic department 72 per cent of the applicants obtained 
employment— 20 per cent in the mercantile, 11 per centun the professional, and 
36 per cent in the labor department. 

The expenses of conducting the office for the year were $5,759.93, or $2.22 for 
each person placed in a position. The average per capita expense in the last 5 
years has been $2.15. Mr. Hotchkiss declares tnat the office is operated as eco- 
nomically as an office could possibly be. The bureau has hitherto been self-sup- 
porting, but since the abolition of the remstration fee it has operated at a loss. 
Mr. Hotchkiss hopes, however, that it will be possible to cut down the expenses 
and bring them within the income. It is desired to make the agency self-sup- 
porting, chiefly in order that those who apply to it may know that they are not 
applying to a charitable institution. (240, 241 , 243.) 

Regulation Mr. Brown says that the New York law requires that if a 

fee is paid by an employer the employer must be supplied with a servant, who 
shall stay at least 1 month. A fee paid by an employee, with the understanding 
that he shall be provided with a place, must be returned unless a place is actually 
found for him. According to Mr. Brown’s interpretation ot the law it is per- 
mitted to divide a fee into twe^arts, one of which shall be a fee for registration 
and for the privileges of the office and the other a fee for procuring employment 
If such a division is made, or if any fee is paid with the distinct understanding 
that it is paid for the privileges of the office, such fee need not be returned, even 
if employment is not found. This seems to Mr. Brown just, because the keeper 
of the office pays rent and hires clerical help and furnishes a place where employer 
and employee may meet. He performs an actual service, even if a given individ- 
ual does not ^et employment. As a matter of fact, some intelligence offices charge 
a fee for registration and a further fee if employment is obtained. Some charge a 
fee only to the employee, and some charge both him and the employer. There is 
no legal limit on the fee that may be charged. Some intelligence offices, if they 
get hold of a man who is very anxious for work, will extort a large fee from ffim, 
if he has a little money, in consideration, perhaps, of a very poor place. Others 
deal fairly and even generously. Places are often found for servant girls without 
their making any payment, the keeper of the office trusting to their honesty to pay 
out of their wages. In many cases such debts are not paid. (231-238.) 

Mr. Hotchkiss, counsel or the Protective Association of Employment Agencies 
of New York State, considers that an employment agency is entitled to reim- 
bursement for services renderod, even though no employment results. Even 
if no service were rendered beyond that of keeping a registry of names in a public 
office, applicants for employment might reasonably be ejected to pay a fee for 
the maintenance of such registry. But an employment office is an active agency, 
requiring intelligent conduct of the search for employment by agent, and subject 
to expense for advertising, stationery, postage, etc., as well as rent. There are 
only two State laws which require that the agent shall receive no fee unless a 
position is obtained. One of these is that of Massachusetts. In Maine a fee of 
not over $1 may be retained when no position is secured. The ordinance of the 
city of Buffalo is similar. Mr. Hotchkiss considers such a fee fair for domestic 
and hotel agencies and for those which place workers at labor and mechanical 
trades. It would be inadequate for teacners’ agencies. In addition to tWs regis- 
tration fee, there should be a fee contingent upon employment, and preferably 
based upon the rate of pay. In New York city fees of from 10 to 15 per cent of 
the first month’s salary, according to the character of the employment, are usual, 
though there are wide differences between those of different agencies. (240-242.) 
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i^Vattds.— Mr. Hotchkiss says that his knowledge of frauds perpetrated by 
employment agencies rests altogether niwn hearsay. He quotes a passage from an 
article by Professor Bogart, enumerating certain frauds wnich are said to be com- 
mon. 'Hie least of the abuses, says Professor Bogart, is “ the universal practice 
of accepting a fee whether there is a prospect of finding a position or not, and of 
refusing to refund it when a position is not secured.” More strictly fraudulent 
practices are the sending of laborers to distant cities, after accepting their fee, to 
till purely fictitious positions; the maintenance of an agreement between an agency 
and a foreman, under which laborers, having paid their fees, are given employ- 
ment for a few days and then discharged to make room for others; somethnes, in 
addition to this collusion between agency and employer or foreman, the sending 
of applicants to a guaranty agency which is also in the league, and which exacts 
another fee for looking up the references. “ It is a not uncommon plan to liave 
the employment agency located in the rear of a dramshop, which the men, who 
are puiT) 08 ely kept waiting in the hope of securing a position, will unfailingly 
patronize.” 

Mr. Hotchkiss, while he quotes Professor Bogart’s statements without marked 
dissent, suggests that a person who is out of employment may easily persuade 
himself that he is a victim of fraud; not to speak of the possibility of consciously 
false accusations. In many cases, says Mr. Hotchkiss, allegations of fraud have 
been made when the proof was not forthcoming. (237.) 

Mr. Brown, deputy chief of the bureau of licenses of New York, states that 
during 1900 his bureau issued 91 new licenses and 335 renewals to intelligence offices 
in the city of New York, showing a total of 426 Hcensed offices. Seventy-two of 
the licenses and 276 of the renewals were issued for the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, comprising the territory of the old city of New York. In the old 
city 89 new licenses and 152 renewals were issued in 1890. The growth has been 
gradual and fairly uniform. Some licenses are issued to church and charitable 
organizations, and many are issued to individuals who are held responsible for 
the business, although others are associated with them in the actual conduct of 
it. The fee is $25 for new licenses and $12.50 for renewals. 

The law does not define an intelligence office. It simply provides that no per- 
son shall engage in the business of keeping an “ intelligence office, employment 
bureau, or other agen<w,” except under si)ecified conditions. In practice, the 
licensed officers are chiefly for furnishing domestic help. A few restrict them- 
selves to the furnishing of female help only, or of male help only, but most fur- 
nish help of both sexes. Some are accustomed to supply only help of particular 
nationalities. Some restrict themselves to certain kinds of service; for instance, 
cooks, or waiters, or barbers. (230, 231, 234.) 

Mr. Browai says that the bureau of licenses of New York City has attached to 
it as a part of the police department a squad called the “ ordinance squad,” and 
one or two men are usually charged with seeing that the licensed employment 
agencies comply with the law, and that no employment agencies do business with- 
out licenses. The bureau has power to hear complaints and to revoke licenses 
for violation of law. The commonest complamts relate to the retention of fees, 
without furnishing employment, if the fee has been paid by an employee, or with- 
out furnishing a servant, if the fee has been paid by an employer. In such cases 
^ course of the bureau is, after a hearing, to order that the fee be returned, 

OT if it has been paid by an employer, that the agreed service be rendered. Mr. 
mown declares that out of 426 licensed employment agencies he thinks the com- 
plaints are confined to perhaps 10 or 15. Yet he says, speaking of the number of 
complaints, “ some days we have quite a number and other days none at all.” 

The mesent law does not require the keeping of regfstration books by employ- 
ment offices, but the bureau is in the habit of requiring them to keep records, on 
the ground that proper records are implied in proper conduct of the business. 
Some agencies invariably investigate the references given by servants, and give 
eniployers the benefit of the results. (281, 282.) 

Employment and poZtftca.— Mr. Bealin, superintendent of the free employment 
pT^eau of New York, says that the common laborer in New York, outside of the 
mbor organizations, if he wants to get a job, for instance, on sewer digging or on 
the subway, must go to his d^rict leader. If he is vouched for as faithful to the 
pohHcal or^nization which is locally dominant, he gets employment for a time, 
until he is displaced to make room for another. (224.) 

Pro^H^ tou>.— Mr. Bealin quotes in full the mil which was presented in the 
New York legislature, with the sanction of the university settlements, the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul, ^e Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the better class of pri- 
vate employment agencies. It provided that no person should keep an employ- 
ment agency in a city of the first or the second class without a license from the 
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State controller, costing in cities of the first class $50 for the first year and $25 
for each succeeding year, and in cities of the second class $25 for the first year 
and $12.50 for each succeeding year. No saloon keeper might conduct an employ- 
ment agency in any building where liquor was sold or offered for sale. Every 
employment agency must enter in the register the name and address of every 
applicant for emplo^ent, the name and address of his last employer, and the 
name and address of the person who should employ him. The name and address 
of every person who applied for help, with the name and nature of the employ- 
ment, must also be registered. These registers must be open to the insi)ection of 
the commissioner of labor or his agents. The bill forbade publishing any false 
or fraudulent notices or advertisements, giving any false information, making 
any false promise as to work or eniplo^ent, or making any false entry in the 
registers. Mr. Bealin explains that these provisions would make it possible; for 
the agents of the commissioner of labor, by comparing advertisements with the 
registers, to determine whether fraudulent advertisements had been publish(;d. 
The bill also forbade the sending of any female help to any place of bad repute. 
It required giving a receipt for every fee, and provided that if emi>loymeTit was 
not found, or was not accepted through the agency, within one month, the fee 
must be returned on demand. This bill was passed by the assembly and finally 
died in the senate committee merely for lack of time. (225, 226. ) 

Mr. Hotchkiss, counsel of the Protective Association of Employment Agencies 
of New York State, pres(;nts the objections of that asso(;iation to the Ford-Kelsey 
bill, which failed to jjass the legislature of New York, and which Mr. Bealin 
quotes in his testimony and regrets the loss of. In the first place, it is regarded 
as an unjust discrimination to exempt teachers' agencies and ageiuues for actors 
from the operation of the law. Second, the bill, as first presented, required an 
annual license fee of $200. This would be not a license fee but a tax, and would 
wipe many agencies out of existence. Indeed, the provision was advocated on the 
ground that the lessening of the number would make inspection easier, as well 
as on the ground that the surplus receipts of the tax would enable the department 
of labor to establish free employment bureaus in various parts of the State. Such 
taxation of the city in order to establish free bureaus elsewhere is an added injus- 
tice, and the suppression by excessive taxation of many agencies which arc per- 
forming valuable services, both for employers and for employees, is unfair to the 
agencies and detrimental to the public good. Mr. Hotchkiss believes, on the basis 
or a North Carolina case which he refers to, that the suppression of such businesses 
by law, directly or indirectly, is unconstitutional. The Protective Association of 
Employment Agencies, however, assented to a fee of $100 for the first year and 
$50 annually thereafter. This is regarded as sufficient to pay for the administra- 
tion of the law, including all expenses of inspection. 

The Protective Association favors a bond of $2,000, with responsible sureties, 
but Mr. Hotchkiss’s individual opinion is that sucli a bond should run not to the 
municipality, but to the party aggrieved by any fraudulent practice, so that he 
m^ht receive compensation. 

The Protective Association favors the requirement of the keeping of certain 
books and the entering of certain information in these books, so that proper offi- 
cers may make a proper inspection and the police may be aided in tracing thieves 
who may have registered at employment agencies. The association does not 
think, however, that the Ford-Kelsey bill outlined a proper system of books. 
Moreover, while the association believes in a system of inspection, it holds that 
inspections should take place only on the sworn complaint of an applicant for 
employment or an employer. This would avoid unnecessary disclosure of confi- 
dential communications, and would avoid the possibility of making lists of unem- 
ployed workers for partisan election purposes. 

Finally, the bill is held to be unconstitutional as to the section which forbids 
that any fee be retained in the case of an applicant for employment who shall 
not obtain or accept a situation. Mr. Hotchkiss quotes an o^nnion of Mr. Carl L. 
^hurz to this effect. Mr. Schurz points out that the conduct of an employment 
agency requires outlays of labor and money, and that to command, as the bill in 
question does, that persons be permitted to make use of the facilities of the 
agency without payment is to take from the licensed person his time and his money 
without reimbursemfent. It is admitted that the prices to be charged in certain 
kinds of business affected with a public interest may be regulated by law. This 
bill does not propose to regulate prices, but orders that certain work be done with- 
out any payment whatever. The phrase “ or accept ” is especially objectionable, 
since it leaves to the option of the applicant to take from the employment agent 
the entire fruits of his labors, however faithful and successful they may have 
been. Fimdly, it is even que^ionable whether this business is one so affected 
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with a public interest that legal regulation of its charges is admissible. AH the 
cases in the Unit^ States which have sustained such regulations relate to com- 
mercial carriers, ferrymen, hackmen, etc. (287-289.) , i xj 

Mr. Brown dislikes paternal government and tmnks the less legislation we 
have changing the existing laws about employment agencies the better. For 
instance, to require a bond of the keeper of such an oARce would be very hard 
upon many married women on the east side, who add to the family mcome by 
keeping intelligence offices and who keep entirely reputable places. Mr. Brown 
would, however, approve a law which should provide a small fee for regiswation 
and a further fee to be paid when the place was found, and to be graduated 
according to the value of the place. (234, 23y « -n i 

Employment agencies — Field of work. — Mr. Hotchkiss, manager ot Barthol- 
omew’s Employment Bureau, New York City, says that the bulk of the work of 
hiring labor and seeking employment will continue to be done directly between 
workmen and employers, and that the labor bureaus can not serve the workmen 
of organized trades so efficiently as well-managed trade unions. The organized 
workers look out for themselves. The chief field of usefulness of labor bureaus 
is likely to be found, not necessarily in the less skilled employments, but in those 
which are unorganized. (241.) 

Organized hibor — Care for '>memployed. — ^Mr. Bealin says that the labor organ- 
izations find work for their own unemployed. Some unions have places where 
men out of employment are taken care of. Some, as the printers, have a regular 
system of publishing- information as to opiiortunities for employment. It is the 
business of the walking delegate to find work for the members of his union. 
(223,224.229.) ^ 

Age as a cause of unemployment. — Mr. Bealin says that the average woman 
who earns her living as a domestic can find no place after she is 45 years old. T^ie 
average man can find no place as a common laborer after he is 50 if he shows his 
age. (223.) 

IV. CAUSES INDUCING IMMIGRATION. 

A. Ill ffeneral* — Dr. Sen nek says that the causes affecting immigration are 

very complicated, partly local, partly individualj partly national, partly eco- 
nomic. It is impossible to regulate the amount of immigration by statute, since 
the causes acting in foreign countries are beyond our control. Dr. Senner does 
not think that overpopulation of European countries is the chief cause of immi- 
gration from them. People who come to this country largely do so from a desire 
for better opportunities; they are ambitious. A few come on account of the 
republican piinciples of our Government, as in the case of the Mennonites, but 
this is not usually an important motive. (1(57, 188.) i j 

Dr. Senner attributes the increase of immigration from southern Italy and 
other countries of southern Europe largely to the desire to anticipate the enact- 
ment of educational restrictions. He says that only three years ago a new steam- 
ship line was started exclusively in view of the restriction agitation in this coun- 
try. On the other hand the decrease in immigration from Germany and other 
northern countries of Europe, in spite of the prosperity of the United States, is 
chiefly due . to the restrictive effect of the existing immigration law, with its 
inconvenience and vexations, even to those not coming under the excluded classe^ 
The decrease in immigration from these countries can not be altogether explained 
by the development of their own industries or by the thorough settlement of the 
ifnited States. (167, 168, 179.) 

B. Prosperity of country.— The most important influence affecting immi- 

gration, says Mr. Hall, is the degree of prosperity in this country. Thus there 
was a great falling off of immigration immediately after the panic of 1837 , and 
again in 1844. In 1854, during a period of great prosperity, the immigration was 
427,000, a number increased by the Irish famine and the revolution in Germany. 
In 1860 the outbreak of the war reduced the immigration to 90,000. The immi- 
grants numbered 438,000 in 1872 and only 261,000 in 1874, after the punic. A 
maximum was reached in 1882, during a period of general prosperity, which was 
followed by a decrease during a period of depression. The immi^ation then 
increased gradually up to 1892, when it reached 580,000. Since that time the hard 
times have kept the immigration low, but the history of the past leads to the 
opinion that as soon as industrial conditions are favorable the tide of immigration 
will again rise. . 

The fluctuations of immigration according to the prosperity of the coun^ are 
largely accounted for by the fact that immigrants come in many, if not mo^ 
cases, by the inducements of friends and relatives who have come before, me 
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reports of the immigration bureau for 1896 show that, of 363,000 persons arriving, 
05,000 were ^oing to join their immediate families, mostly having had their 
tickets prepaid. (49.) 

Dr. Senner also says that immigration tends to fall off in times of industrial 
depression. This effect would be seen the more clearly if the character of the 
immigrants who arrive during periods of depression should be carefully studied. 
A large proportion of them would be found to be members of the immediate 
families of former immigrants or persons who had already been in this country 
before. (182.) 

C. Advertisiiigr *n Europe.— Dr. Senner declares that the effect of advertis- 
ing by the land-grant railroads, immigration associations, etc., has been m-eatly 
exaggerated. Though such advertising is being done continually, the people have 
become accustomed to make much allowance in considering it. Several of the 
States— Michigan, Wisconsin, and others— have permanent colonization bureaus 
in Europe, but tlieir effect is very small. Comparatively few colonies are estab- 
lished in this country by immigrants. (183.) 


D. Steamship companies. (See Existing legislation, p. cm.)— Mr. 
ScHULTKis declares that steamship companies use all means to procure steerage 
passengers, because of the high profit. The average steerage passage fee $23.50; 
the cost to the company only $1.70. Over $118,000,000 is invested in steamship 
lines; practically all owned by foreigners. Dividends as high as 17 per cent are 
paid by some lines. The companies sell prepaid tickets largely. They advertise 
that free public land can readily be obtained in the West. Some advertisements 
state that each family can get 160 acres, an additional 160 acres by timber culture, 
and 160 acres more for each adult in the family. (34, 25.) 

Steerage rates.— Mr. Hall says that the reduction in steerage rates on ocean 
vessels has been a material factor in increasing the number of immigrants. At 
times of rate wars the immigration has been especially heavy. The advertise- 
ments of opportunities in the united States by railroad and steamsMp lines and 
by steamship agents has had an important influence. The antisemitic agitation 
has had the effect of driving Jews to this country. (49.) 

Mr. Rosendale understands that the steamboat lines have their agents in the 
little European villages to entice men to come to America as miners. He has 
been told by men, who would be glad jto go back if they could, that they were 
enticed by circulars scattered in their villages by the steamship agents. These 
circulars stated that a miner could earn $3.50 to $3.50 per day, a fabulous sum to 


those people. . 

The steamship agents also work among the people in this country and entice 
them to buy ticKets on the installment plan for their relatives and friends. The 
agents drum up custom like life-insurance agents. (189, 200.) 

Mr. Ritter, manager of the Austro-Hungarian Home, of New York, says that 
nearly all the Hungarian and Slavic immigrants get their tickets from agents 
who induce them to come over. He believes, however, that these agents work 
simply for the commission they get on the transportation tickets and are not 
employed by persons or corporations in this country. (221. ) 

Mr. Schwab, agent of the North-German Lloyd Company, declares that the 
carrying of immigrants is relatively a less im^rtant part of the business of 
steamship companies now than in former years. The cabin business has increased 
with great rapidity. It is not true that the revenues of steamship lines are 
excessive. The North-German Lloyd Company during the past 20 years has paid 
5 per cent dividends on the average. (108, 105.) 

Mr. Schwab states that the steerage rate on the eiroress steamers of the North- 
German Lloyd Company is ^8.50 irom Bremen to New York, and on the slower 

Mr. TerKuile, agent of the Fabre Steamship Company at New York, states 
that the fare from Naples to New York by that line is $28. He thinks it was 
about $35 in 1881 when the company commenced operation. (115.) 

Mr. Floyd, of the Cunard Steamship Company, says that the steerage rate from 
Liverpool to New York on that line is $25 on some tickets and $27.50 on others. 
He thinks the present rate is a reasonable onOj but that the former low rates prob- 
ably had some effect in stimulating immigration. (117.) 

Mr. Lederer, of the American and Red Star lines, says that the steerage pas- 
sage from Antwerp to New York is $39.50. He does not think that the increase 
in the rate has affected immiCTation. (119.) . .t. x x a. 

Messrs. Schwab, Floyd, and Lederer amee in thinking that the stedrage rates 

at present are about 50 per cent higher than in 1880. , ^ , 

Mr. ^HWAB testifies that the increase in steerage rates has been due to an 
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aOT^ement between the steamship lines made in Eurow. l^ere are three “ con- 
ferences” of transatlantic lines — the North Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the 
Continental. The lines of the Mediterranean conference have the exclusive right 
to book American passengers from Italy. There is no combination of agencies by 
the different lines, but simply an agreement concerning rates. The rates could 
not profitably be advanced beyond the present figures, since to do so would tend 
to reduce traffic. (107-109.) . 

Mr. Floyd also refers to this agreenaent concerning rates, as well as to the con- 
sultations held by agents of different lines on this side of the ocean. (118.) 

Mr. Schwab, of the North-German Lloyd Company, beheves that 00 per cent 
of all immigrants come on tickets bought in this country or with money sent from 
this country. He declares, however, that this is assisted immigration of the right 
kind. Immigrants come under these circumstances only when their friends and 
relatives in this country know of ojienings for them. When the country is pros- 
perous the number of persons conung in this way increases. (104. ) 

Mr. Ter Kuile, of the Fabre Steamship Line, says that about half of the immi- 
grants by that line in 1898 came on prepaid tickets. (115. ) ^ ^ ^ _ 

Mr. Lederer, of the American and Red Star lines, states that about 40 or 45 
per cent of the immigrants on those lines come on prepaid tickets. (118.) 

Mr. Schwab declares that no reputable steamship company is guilty of attempt- 
ing to induce immigrants to come to the United States. Moreovm*, this is pro- 
hibited by stringent laws in most of the European countiies, for the reason that 
these countries depend for military service on this young men who are likely to 
emigrate. Only agents licensed by the government are j)ermitted to sell tickets, 
and Mr. Schwab declares that numbers of agents of the North-German Lmyd 
have had their lic/enses revoked because they have sent circulars to persons whom 


they thought would emigrate. 

Similarly the agents who sell prepaid tickets in this country do not attempt to 
stimulate immigration or to solicit the sale of tickets. It would hardly be P9^" 
sible for them to do so if they tried, and the small commission on tickets, $9, 
takes away the motive. (103,107.) - ^ , i. 

Mr. Ter Kuile, of the Fabre Steamship Company, believes that the class of 
immigrants from Italy has decidedly improved during the past 5 or 6 ye rs. 
Most immigrants come from the agricultural districts. The number who come 
in defiance of law is constantly decreasing. The Italian Government aids in 
rejecting those immigrants who might be rejected in this country. One of the 
regulations of law prohibits agents of steamsliip companies from procuring “ tho 
departure or embarkation of persons whose immigration is not permitted to the 
countries to which they are directed.” Immigration generally is discouraged by 
the Italian Government. (115, 116.) 

Prepaid tickets,— Mr, McSweeney believes that, while the proportion of immi- 
grants who come to this country upon tickets actually bought for them by friends 
on this side may not be more than from 40 to 55 per cent, yet those persons be also 
includ^ whose tickets are paid for by money sent from this side the proportion 
whose passage is prepaid would be about 65 per cent. The witness believes that 
the majority of persons coming on prepaid tickets are a desirable class. But 
there are many tickets sold by peddlers on the installment plan, and the chances 
are that those coming on such tickets will be of a more undesirable class. For 
the sake of checking this practice a provision has been suggested prohibiting the 
sale of tickets except by authorized agents of steamship companies. Mr. 
McSweeney thinks that the reputable steamship companies would favor such a 
statute. (95.) 

Mr. Lederer does not think that the agents of the steamship companies m the 
United States solicit the fellow-countrymen of possible immigrants to buy tickets. 
Such a practice would not be successful even if tried. A man who wishes to bring 
over one of his friends or relatives seeks the ticket agent. 

Mr. Lederer also declares that European countries prohibit the solicitation of 
emigration. (119.) 


£• Assisted immigration. — Attitude of British Gcwernment, — Mr. Mo- 
SwEENEY says that at present the chief source of assisted immigration is Great 
Britain, and such immigrantB come largely by way of Canada. The practice on 
the part of the British Government its^ of ^ving wholesale assistance to crim- 
inals and paupers to emigrate has been largely discontinued, but the various local 
authorities seek to pass on paupers from their own jurisdiction, and finally they 
are apt to reach Liverpool and he given passage to Canada. It is a common bo^t 
ftiTi Aiig steamship officers that such immigrants can easily find their way to the 
United States. (87, 88.) 
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Mr. Hall says that the laws and the actions of the courts in foreign countries 
to some extent tend to aid the emigration of undesirable jpersons to the United 
States. It was formerly the case that certain British societies made a business of 
aiding discharged convicts to emigrate, but this is scarcely done at present. (60. ) 

Mr. ScHULTEis says that the law prohibiting the landing of convicts is laxly 
administered. European countries largely send criminals here to get rid of them. 
There are 160 societies organized in England for this purpose. Evidence as to 
such action is obtained from statements of societies themselves, from money orders 
cashed here, etc. Judges in England encourage emigration by giving short sen- 
tences in prison with long periods of surveillance after discharge. Crime increases 
in years when immigration is high and in localities where immigrants chiefly 
settle. (26,27.) 

Mr. Stump says that not more than 2 or 3 persons are returned yearly on gi-ound 
of being criminals. The local governments of Europe sometimes pay the passage 
money of criminals, lint the steamship companies do not connive knowingly with 
evasion of our law. Previous to 1893 the Prisoners’ Aid Society, of London, sent 
ticket-of-leave men to the United States, hut since the act of 1893 it has ceased to 
do so, and believcvs that none are sent from England. An isolated case of a habit- 
ual drunkard sent to this country by local authorities in Switzerland was also 
mentioned by this witness. (12, 13.) 

Attitude of Italian Government.— M y. Stump says the Italian Government is 
entirely willing to have its subjects come to the United States, since they usually 
save money {ind return to Italy to spend it. The Government does not desire that 
United States laws be violated, but desires that they be fairly enforced, so as not 
to prevent those really eligible from immigi-ation. (14. ) 

Mr. McSweeney says that it is the policy of the Italian Government to encour- 
age emigration, especially temporary emigration, of those whc) return and bring 
money to Italy. ()n the other hand, during the war with Spain and the depres- 
sion of industry about that time, the Italian Government instructed the local 
officers to discourage emigration. During 1898, however, as stated in the letter 
from the American embassy at Rome, the G-overnment reduced the railway fare 
to the seaboard for all emigrants by 50 per cent. (89.) 

Dr. Rossi denies that the Italian Government seeks to encourage emigratit)n to 
the United States. He admits that emigrants frecjuently return with money or 
send back money which is invested in iiroperty from which the Government col- 
lects taxes, but does not think that the Government gains especially by this fact. 
The Government continues to treat as Italian citizens, designated as “colonists,” 
such persons as come to this country but have not taken out naturalization papers 
and are subject to military service in Italy. 

Dr. Rossi states, further, that every Italian who is deported from New York is 
given by the Italian bureau at that port a card stating why he has been deported. 
Under the Italian emigration laws tlie immigrant is then entitled to prosecute the 
agent who has sold him the ticket. The Italian Government has, on the complaint 
or the bureau at New York, withdrawn the licenses from various steamship agents 
in Italy and punished others. The witness states, also, that the Italian Govern- 
ment has adopted the practice of giving to convicts who emigrate to the United 
States a certificate, stating the causes of imprisonment, the length of the term, 
etc. The witness knows of only one case where a convict has come to the United 
States from Italy with a passport, but without such a certificate. Italian crimi- 
nals sometimes come to this country from ports in other countries of Europe and 
over which the Italian Government has no control. ( 154-1 60. ) 

Dr. Rossi, chief of the Italian Immigration Bureau at New York, says that the 
circular referred to was issued by the Italian Government at the suggestion of 
the Italian bureau at New York in view of the fact that many immigrants had 
landed at that port without the proper address of relatives or without sufficient 
money. The circular simply urged the various local officers to see to it that no 
emi^ant should be given a passport unless he could meet the conditions required 
by the United States law, and added that this was the more to be recommended 
since the United States was then engaged in war with Spain, which would natu- 
rally reduce the demand for labor. After the war ceased emigration to the United 
States naturally increased. ( 158. ) 

Attitude of Austro-Hungarian Government.— Mr. Ritter, manager of the 
Austxo-Hungarian Home, says that the Austro-Hungarian Government does not 
desire emigration to this country, but would prefer to keep its people at home. 
Neither the Government nor provinces or muncipalitios encourage emigration, 
and Mr. Ritter does not think that any undesirable person has received public aid 
in emigrating to this country. ( 221 . ) 

Hebrews.— Mr. Wolf estimates that there are between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 
Jewish people in the world, of whom 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 live in Russia. The 
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ancestors of the Bnssian Jews moved eastward from the Rhineland under the 
persecutions during the middle ages, and were welcomed by the Kings of Bohemia 
and Poland. They lived there in peace until Bohemia was conquer^ by Austria 
and Poland by Austria and Russia. Investigations made by Mr. Wolf and others 
in 1876 indicated that at that time there were only 160,000 Jews in the United 
Spates. Recent estimates show between 800,000 and 900,000. These estimates 
are based upon the returns of the synagogues. 

Mr. Wolf asserts that there were more Jews in both the Northern and the 
Southern army during the civil war in proportion to population than men of 
any other faith. (250.) 

Mr. ScHULTEis says that various European countries have laws restricting 
immigration, which, though general in scope, really apply only to J ews. W ealthy 
Jews, especially the Hirsch Immigration Society, aim to bring all pauper Jews 
to the United States or elsewhere. At iiresent they are paying fully $30,000,000 a 
year to sustain 8,000,000 paupers within Russia itself. Jews entering this coun- 
try do not join labor* unions. They monopolize the tailoring business and similar 
light work, Tmt will not do heavy manual labor. They increase the number of 
middlemen also. (28,29.) 

Mr. Stump says that emigration of Jews from Europe has been largely assisted 
by the Baron Hirsch fund, which is managed by an incorporated company with a 
cax)ital of $10,000,000. This company does not now aid emigration to the United 
States, but rather to the Argentine Republic. Many Russian Jews, however, 
come to this country, chiefly from Libeau. The German steamship companies 
have secured a law of Germany to inspect persons eni(u*ing Germany from 
Russia, which largely restricts the coming of Jews. Russia has some excuse for 
severe measures against the Jews, since they often claim to be subjects of Turkey 
and refuse to pay taxes or render military service. (13. 14, 22.) 

Mr. WoLi*' declares that there is scarcely any Jewish immigration from coun- 
tries where the Jew is recognized as a citizen and treated with equality. Of the 
Jewish immigrants who entered Philadelphia in the year ending November 1, 
1900, more than 99 pfjr cent were registered as coming from the Slavic countries 
t)f Central Europe. It is in those repons, Rus.sia, Roumania, and parts of Anstria- 
Hungary, that tlie violent persecution of the Jews has existed. Of the immigra- 
tion to the United States from Austria-Hungary during the fiscal year 1900, 
16,920 out of a total of 1 14,847 were Jews; of the 6,459 immigrants from Roumania, 
6,183 were Jews; of the 90,787 immigrants from Russia, 37,011 were Jews. On 
the other hand, there wore only 17 Jews among 1,739 immigrants from France, 387 
among 18,507 from Germany, 4 out of 1,190 from Belgium, 2 out of 735 from Hol- 
land, 114 out of 4,247 from the Turkish Empire, 133 ont of 48,237 from the United 
Kingdom, and only 2 out of more than 100,000 from Italy. In the most of these 
countries there are manv Jews. There are Jews in the Parliament of Italy, in its 
pmy, and in all the walks of civilized life; but in all these countries the Jews are 
free to live like other citizens, and they cling to the lands of their birth. Among 
the 31,151 immigrants within the year from Denmark, Sweden, and Norway there 
was not a single Jew, though these countries contain a considerable number of 
Jewish inhabitants. (247, 252, 253.) 

Dr. Senner says that at one time the Russian edicts against Jews greatly 
increased the emigration from that country to the United States, and that a con- 
siderable i)roportion of those then coming were assisted immigrants. The effect 
of those edicts has now ceased. The Baron Hirsch fund was never used to any 
considerable extent in assisting immigration, except in the way of helping fami- 
lies to come together. It was largely applied to more or less unsuccessful agri- 
cultural experiments, but princiijally to ^ucational purposes. (171.) 

Mr. Wolf calls attention to tlie fact that the political rights of the Jews of 
Roumania were guaranteed by the treaty of Berlin. That treaty has, however, 
practically, though not formally, been r^udiated. The provisions of equality of 
rights for the Jews have been evaded. The Jewish inhabitants have been placed 
by gradual encroachments in the legal status of foreigners, and naturalization 
laws have been so framed as to make the acquisition of citizenship by Jews prac- 
tically imiK)ssible. The Jewish children have been excluded from the schools; 
private schools established by the Jewish people have been harried and taxed into 
i^^sjgnificance, and the existence of the Jewisn community has been made impos- 
sible, except on condition of unbearable burdens of taxation. Witlun the last 2 
^ a result of the Dreyfus aptation, antisemitism has broken out 

afresh in Roumania. In May, June, and July, of 1900, a veritable panic arose 
the Roumanian Jews. During those 3 months more than 20,000 of them 
left their country. Some went to Turkey, some to Cyprus, and the rest turn(‘d 
westmrd toward England and America. The resultant industrial disturbance 
pronght on a commercial crisis in Roumania, which resulted in the overturning 
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of the antisemitic cabinet, and in an improvement, at least for the time being, of 
the condition of the Jews. (247, 358.) 

Mr. Wolf states that the American Jews have always discouraged the immi- 
gration of European Jews, and that they are in full accord with the laws to pre- 
vent the immigration of criminals, paupers, and diseased persons, and all nersons 
who are unfitted to enjoy the franchise. Yet Mr. Wolf declares that the vast 
majority of the immigrants of all nationalities who have come in the last 50 or 60 
years, and who are now the bone and sinew of American citizenship, came in 
practically the same condition of poverty in which the majority of immigrants 
now come, and which is often made the pretext for projects of exclusion. (245, 
346, 349.) 

Mr. Wolf says that the first organized effort of American Jews to care for Jewish 
immigrants was made at the time of the Russian persecution in 1882, and the con- 
sequent exodus. The American Jews at that time undertook to care for such 
Russian Jews as found their way to America, distributed them in various parts of 
the country, cared for their necessities, and provided them with means of work 
as well as means of subsistence. At the same time they took measures to discour- 
age the movement to this county. They appointed representative men to go to 
Europe and confer with leading Jews in London, Berlin, Frankfort, Vienna, Paris, 
and other centers, to divert as much as possible the stream of refugees. Noticjes 
were published in the Jewish press of the disturbed districts, warning the people 
against precipitate flight from their homes, and especially against indiscrimmated 
immigration to America. A great deal was accomplished by this means, and only 
a fraction of the immense number of expatriated Russian Jews came here. 

After continuing fora year or two, the exodus diminished for 7 or 8 years, until 
1891. Then the same conditions, or worse, broke out again. The neighboring 
States of Austria and Germany tried to stem the tide of refugees. The condition 
of the poor people became most deplorable. Despite efforts to prevent it, a con- 
siderable number came to the United States, and a large proportion of them set- 
tled in New York. 

There has never been among the Jews of the United States any organization 
which has encouraged or desired the wholesale influx of European Jews. Since 
the immemorial traditions of the Jewish people require that they care for their 
own, such immigi’ation places a heavy burden upon the American Jews, and one 
which they by no means desire to take up. There is no fund available in this 
country for paying the transportation kither of any of these refugees or immi- 
grants.' (245-247, 349.) 

A paper quoted by Mr. Wolf asserts that while the value of the Zionists’ hope 
can hardly be apnreciated by the Jews who live under American conditions, the 
way of Palestine is the nearest w^ to the redemption for the Jews who live in the 
shadow of the Middle Ages in Russia, Roumania, and Austria, and its goal is 
nearest to their hearts. (254.) 


V. EXISTING LEGISLATION RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION. 

A. History of legislation.— Mr. McSweeney states that the first immi- 
gration law, passed in 1882, sought to regulate immigration rather than to restrict 
it. It provided for a head tax to defr^ the ex^nse of regulation and the relief 
of immigrants who fell into distress. The law declared that no convict, lunatic, 
idiot, or person unable to take care of himself without becoming a public charge, 
should be admitted to land. But there was no provision for returning such per- 
sons to their homes. Between 1883 and 1891 Congress sought to restrict the immi- 
gration of contract labor. In 1891 the law was amended by more strictly defining 
the persons to be excluded and the methods of excluding them. This act was 
amended in 1893. The new law excluded a still larger number of persons, it being 
estimated that as a result of the law fully 50,000 persons were refused the sale of 
tickets within a year after it was passed. Various administrative clianges were 
also made, such as the requirement that immigrants shall be manifested by the 
steamship company in groups of 80, and the establishment, of a board of special 
inquiry to investigate doubtrul cases. 

The excluded classes as at present defined are as follows: 

“All idiots, insane persons, paupers, or persons likely to become a public charge, 
persons suffering from a loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease, persons 
who have been convicted of a felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanor 
involving moral turpitude, polygamists, and also any persons whose ticket or 
passage is paid for with the money of another, or who is assisted by others to 
Some, unless it is aflannatively and satisfactorily shown in special inquiry that 
such person does not belong to one of the fore^ing excluded classes, or to the 
class of contract laborers excluded by the act of February 26, 1885.” (77, 78.) 
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Mr. McSweeney that the supervision of immigration at> that port was 

inder the control of State commissioners appointed by the governor of New York 
Lp to 1890, When it passed to the United States Government. In January 18, 1892, 
he station at Ellis Island was first occupied. At present, that station having 
een destroyed by fire, the inspection is carried on at the Barge Office, on the Bat- 
ry, in New York. The witness believes that the administration has been much 
lore efficient under the United StaJ»s than under the State. (76.) 

Application of immigration laws. — Dr. Ullo, counsel of the immigration 
ureau at New York, states that the United States immi^ation laws sometimes 
se the word “ alien ” and sometimes the words “ alien immigrants.” Some of 
le courts have held that the law applies only to alien immigrants and not to 
liens generally. Many immigrants formerly oeclared that they were coming to 
Lsit or as tomists. Moreover, the courts have held that a person who has been 
i this country before is not to be considered an immiCTant, so that there was no 
ay for the time being of applying the law to “birds of passage.” In 1894, in 
innection with the appropriation for enforcing the Chinese exclusion act, 
on^ess enacted that the examination of aliens by the immigration department 
lould be final unless appeal should be taken to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
his has been held to apply to all aliens, not merely to Chinese, but at the time 
: the testimony of the witness, July, 1809, a case involving the application of 
lis provision was pending. (141. ) 

B. Insipt^ction and regiatrutioii.— Dr. Sbnner declares that the recent 
acrease in immigration is largely due to the restrictive effect of the law of 1893. 
his is shown conclusively by the failure of immigration to increase during the 
ist year of great prosperity. The steamship companies and their agents, being 
aancially responsible for debarred immigrants, exercise extreme caution, reject- 
ig large numbers of applications for tickets, while a still larger number of 
ould-be immigrants are deterred by the annoyances of the minute inquiry made 

Y the agents. On landing in the United States the immigrant is scarcely ever 
dayed less than 24 hours, and if his admissiouiis doubtful he may be held for 1 
' more weeks, during all of which time he is suDject to constant vexations and is 
eated as a prisoner. The steerage passengers are not allowed to leave the ship 
util after -every cabin passenger has left. There are only 4 or 5 fines of persons 
isshig through the inspection office at the same time. When there ai*e 800 or 
ore immigrants on a vessel the progress is very slow, and a large proportion 
ive at least to be detained until tbe next day. One of the chief objections to 
le educational test arises from the necessary mcrease in these delays and incon- 
3niences. (168-179, 180.) 

Although Mr. Hall believes that the methods of inspecting immigrants are at 
resent fairly satisfactory, he asserts that under the present law only a very 
nail proportion of the undesirable immigrants are excluded. The actual num- 
3r debarred varies from one-half of 1 to 1 per cent of the total number 
: immigrants. The question whether a person is likely to become a public charge 
by no means a defimte one. The inspector is frequently hurried and can not ask 
question in sufficient detail to learn the facts. In case of appeal or reference to 
board of special inquiry, the procedure is so cumbrous that it is not frequently 
(Sorted to. (58.) 

Mr. McSweeney states that each emigrant on buying his ticket is required to 
iswer a list of questions identical with those on the manifest fist of the steamer 
id with those asked by the inspection departments in this country. His answers 
( these questions are forwarded to the captain of the vessel at the port of 
nbarkation, and the names are made up into lists of 30. These lists are sworn to 

Y the captain of the ship and attested by the United States consul. (77.) 

Mr. McSweeney says that it is possible for immigrants to make misstatements 
mcemi^ the questions asked in the manifests prepar^ by the steamship com- 
mies. The last 4 or 6 questions on the manifests especially are usually answered 
ithout special thought. Moreover, the character of the paper and writing 
aterials used in the manifests is so poor that they are likely to become valueless 
\ records within a very short time. (92, 101.) 

Mr. Fitchib, commisiponer of immigration at the port of New York, describes 
le o^anization of the immifi^tion bureau at that port and its method of work, 
he de^rtment is divided Into several branches — the contract labor bureau, 
arine^ospital Service, registry division, board of special inquiry, statii^cal 
viBion, boarding division, matron’s division, and law department, 
^^^s-hjoffioers of the department go down New York Harbor to meet incoming 
3i^ls. They examine first imd second cabin passengers on the vessel itself unless 
is necessary to land certain ones at the omce for further investigation. The 
cerage passengers are brought to the Barge Office in New York ?Jity. There 
60 Ta ^vn 
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they are first examined by the marine-hospital surgeon, and those suffering from 
contagious and other diseases are excluded. Passengers are then examined by 
the registry clerks, being asked the same questions which appear upon the mani- 
fests prepared by the steamship companies. If there is any doubt in the mind 
of a registry clerk as to the desirability of an immi^ant, he is refen*ed to the 
board of special inquiry for further examination. This board consists of 4 of the 
inspectors specially designated by the commissioner. One hearing is held by the 
Doard with no one but the immigrant present; at a second hearing liis friendaand 
others are admitted. The finding of this board is final unless appeal is taken to 
the Treasury Department at Washington. The decisions of the board are usually 
sustained by the Department. (70-72.) 

Mr. Stump says that when a vessel arrives at New York an immigration officer 
boards her and examines the manifests. Passengers in the first and second class 
cabins are also examined to prevent evasion of the contract-labor law. When 
immigrants are landed they are passed before a registry clerk and are required to 
answer again the same interrogatories as appear on the manif ests. Doubtful cases 
are referred to aboard of 4 inspectors. All immigrants are specially examined by 
a surgeon. Matrons examine women as to health and pregnancy. (9, 10.) 

Mr. Dobler, an inspector at New York, states that no person is permitted to 
mingle with the steerage passengers while or after reaching quarantine until 
they have passed through the inspection office. He believes, however, that if 
immigrants are detained at the office the steamship agent or near relatives are 
permitted to communicate with them in the presence of an inspector. There are 
cases where railroad agents and others attempt to (iommunicate with passengers, 
but it is always detected and prevented. (149, 150.) 

Mr. McSweeney says that the first examination of immigrants is by the med- 
ical department. As the immigrants i)ass in line on their way to the registry or 
inspection clerks the doctors draw to one side all whose appearance is suspicious 
and they are specially examined. The immigrants then pass to the inspectors in 
several lines, each containing 30 persons who have been entered together upon the 
manifest prepared by the steamship company. The registry clerks almost all 
speak German, Italian, and Yiddish, and there are sopie who speak the Slavonic 
languages, and at least one who speaks the Oriental languages. The immigrants 
are questioned in their own language. Each registry clerk has the steamship 
manifest before him and examines each applicant to ascertain if there is any dis- 
crepancy. If there is any doubt as to whether an immigrant is entitled to admis- 
sion, he is referred to the board of special inquiry. 

Although sometimes as many as 4,000 jjersons pass through the office in a day 
the witness believes that the verification of the manifests is (luite correcit, at 
least so far as the counting of the immigrants goes. 0(^casionally there is a 
discrepancy between the number of names on the manifest and the actual num- 
ber of immigi’ants on board. Some passengers may have decided not to embark 
at the last moment, or others may have come on board too late to be entered in 
the manifest, which is prepared at the head office of the steamship company. 
Occasionally an immigrant who is entered upon the manifest escapes inspection, 
but this is not common. (81, 84, 85. ) 

Dr. Senner declares that there is great inconvenience and delay under the pres- 
ent methods of inspection. There should be a lai'ger number of inspectors, so that 
at least 10 different lines of immigrants shall be undergoing inspection at the same 
time. Great difficulty also arises from the inability of the infpectors to speak 
the language of the immigrants. Speaking through an interpreter requires double 
the time, besides involving great uncertainty as to the correctness of the replies. 
The interpreters at New York are paid only $1,000 per year, whereas court inter- 
preters are paid about $2,000. ^ During Dr. Senner’s administration, 1898-1897, 
there were no permanent interpreters for the Portuguese lanraage or for some oi 
the Asiatic languages or for some of the Slavonic dialects. There should be more 
permanent interpreters employed with provisions for securing interpreters tem- 
porarily for rarer languages. The inspectors themselves, especially those belong- 
ing to the board of special inquiry, ought to have a large command of languages. 
(180, 181.) 

QuaWications of immigration inspectors.— I> t. Senner thinks that the immigra- 
tion officers at present are scarcely qualified for the satisfactory performance oi 
their duties, however honest they may be and however well determined to carrj 
out the law. An immigration inspector ought to be able to ju^e each individual 
according to his merits on the basis of many considerations. For this purpose he 
needs especially knowledge of the language of the immigrant. To-rely upon a 
few poorly paid and incompetent interpreters is to secure incorrect information. 
It is also necessary that the inspector understand the peculiarities of the variouc 
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races and nationalities. It would doubtless be advisable to send immigrant 
inspectors to foreign ports that they might mingle with immigrants and detect 
attempts to evade the law by direct observation; but this is impossible since the 
inspectors can scarcely, if at all , speak the language of the immigrants. ( 169, 170. ) 

Mr. Fitchie testifies that all of the appointments in the immigration depart- 
ment, except those of laborers, are protected by the civil-service regulations. As 
a result there have been few changes in the staff at New York when the commis- 
sioner has been changed. Practically the same force has been employed during 
the 2 years of Mr. Fitchie’s administration as during the 4 years preceding. 

Mr. Fitchie does not think that the application of the civil-service examination 
to the position of immigration inspector is desirable. The system is satisfactory 
enough for clerical positions, but no academic examination based on book learn- 
ing or linguistic taiowledge can be a guaranty that the person will have the nec- 
essary common sense and honesty to decide whether an immigrant is desirable or 
not. The bureau at New York has had difficiulty with men who have been chosen 
under the civil-service rules. The law moreover protects men who have never 
taken an examination. The witness refers especially to an instance of the 
appointment of an assistant engineer f(U* a period of 4 months during the winter. 
A man having long experience in steam and electrical engineering was appointed 
by the commissioner, but the Civil Service Commissioners sought to supplant 
him, rcjcommending men who had passed an examination but who had had little 
or no experience. It was finally decided, however, to allow the first appointee to 
remain. In another case a man who had been rejected by the chief engineer as 
unfit for the position appeared at the head of the next list of eligible candidates 
sent from W ashington. 

Mr. Fitchie does not think that the protection of a civil-service law is necessary 
to prevent the displacement of competent men. The apiwjinting iiower can refuse 
to recommend the dismissal of men who are essential to th^ work. Moreover, 
civil-service laws throughout the country often fail to prevent the displacement 
of good men, evasions being winked at in many cases, (72-75. ) 

hispeetion of calrin passengers.— Mr. Dobler, an inspector at New York, testi- 
fies that he has charge of the inspectors who board the incoming steamers at 
quarantine for the purijose of examining cabin passei^ers. He has under his 
direction 8 contract labor inspectors and 6 assistants. The passengers are exam- 
ined during the hour or hour and a half between touching at quarantine and land- 
ing at the dock. This scarcely gives sufficient time for thorough examination. 
Whereas each registry clerk at the Barge Office meets only 30 immiCTants at a time, 
usually in the second cabin of the steamer 2 men are confronted with 100 or 150 pas- 
sengers, and the procedure is necessaiilyless systematic. Nevertheless, most of 
the immigrants are questioned, although sometimes passengers, especially those in 
the first cabin, are permitted to go without examination rather than to detain 
them. Sometmes, however, passengers are detained temporarily on shipboard 
until examined. 

Cabin passengers are asked questions calculated to ascertain whether they are 
likely to become a public charge or whether they come under contract to perform 
labor in the United States. To ascertain these facts they are asked concerning 
their occupations, their intentions in (doming here, their destination, etc. If a 
person is found who lias no occupation or who has little means, or who is sus- 
pected to be a contract laborer, he is brought to the Barge Office for further inves- 
tigation. The boarding division also sees to it that unprotected women who have 
no one to meet them are taken to the Barge Office while awaiting their friends. 

Mr. Dobler says further that officers of tlie foreign consulates or other persons 
are sometimes petmitted by the customs authorities to board the steamers at 
quarantine, and in that case they have free access to the cabin passengers, but no 
one is allowed to mingle with the steerage passengers until they have passed 
through the inspection office. (147-160. ) 

Medical inspectiem.—Tlv. Williams, of the Marine-Hospital Service, detailed to 
inspect immigrants at New York, testifies that the law requires that the medical 
inspection of immigrants shall be made by a medical officer of the Marine-Hos- 
pital Service. Some of the medical inspectors under Dr. Williams board the ves- 
sels at quarantine and examine the first and second class passengers. The steerage 
passengers are examined by the witness and an assistant, and to some extent by 
the Christ of the department at the Barge Office. The witness thinks that the 
force is fairly sufficient. 

The rimdity of the inspection depends upon the general appearance and char- 
acter of the imminants. There are many shiploads in which passengers are so 
obviously in good health that only casual inspection is necessary. The greatest 
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difficulty is found with the Italians and Syrians, especially the latter, who are 
peculiarly subject to trachoma. These are usually stopped and their eyelids 
examined. (126-128.) 

Dr. Sapford, a surgeon in the immigration service in New York, testifies that 
. the medical inspection of steerage passengers is usually conducted by 2 and some- 
times by 8 inspectors. The first inspector looks chiefly at the hands, head, and 
eyes of the immigrant. The second looks for other matters, while the third 
checks the other two. Suspicious persons are taken from the line and examined 
more thoroughly. S )metime8 such persons are required to remove their clothing 
or are sent to the hospital for inspection. Immigrants needing treatment are sent 
to the hospital. The medical inspectors report those who are afflicted with dan- 
gerous contagions diseases to the commissioner, who attends to their deportation. 
A record is also kept of physical defects, incipient blindness, heart disease, etc., 
and these circumstances are taken into consideration in the decision of the board 
of special inquiry as to whether the immigrant is likely to become a public charge. 

Dr. Safford states further that the medical department has occasion sometimes 
to examine those who have been landed for some time in whom a contagious dis- 
ease afterwards develops. Such persons are sometimes returned to Europe, the 
evidence of their affidavits as to the disease being checked by the records of the 
original inspection and by the evidence of the diseased condition itself. 

During the month of May, 1899, out of 44,754 examined, 178 immigrants were 
deported on account of contagious diseases, while in addition record was made of 
1 ,224 cases of minor defects. (130-132. ) 

Mr. PowDERLY declares that the present medical examinations of emi^^rants 
before embarkation are insufficient. If examined in England, the inspection is 
exceedingly hasty, passengers passing the physician at the rate of about 2,000 an 
hour, often without even uncovering their heads. The English physician is under 
no obligation to the United States, but acts only under British laws to protect the 
health of the emigrant while on ship. The United States should have its own 
plwsicians to examine before embarkation. (86, 88.) 

Dr. Williams, of the immigration bureau at New York, does not consider the 
medical inspection of emigrants at European ports very efficient in most cases. 
The inspection at Liverpool is better than anywhere else. The ship surgeon 
there examines all passengers, sometimes on shore, but sometimes necessarily on 
board. In addition the (iovemment has 2 medical inspectors, who examine the 
steerage and second-cabin passengers on board, with a view to excluding those 
having contagious diseases. 

The witness believes that some cases of contagious diseases are rejected by the 
ship surgeons in Europe. The surgeons, however, practically do not recomizo 
the existence of trachoma (granulated eyelids) or favus (scaldhead), which are 
not so readily observable as some other contagious diseases. There is no attempt 
to isolate those having trachoma or favus while on board the ship. 

Dr. Williams says that at present there is no requirement of law that all emi- 
grants shall be bathed and aisinfected before going on board, except in case the 
United States, under the quarantine law of 1893, sends a medical officer to some 
foreign port to inspect passengers where there is special danger of contagious 
diseases. The witness thinks that it would be desirable to require bathing and 
disinfection, although the steamship companies would object to it on the ground 
of the delay after the emigrant arrives at the port of embarkation. The require- 
ment is more necessary because of the crowded condition of the steerage. (129, 
130.) 

Insmction of tcomen.— Mrs. Stucklen, matron of the immigration bureau at 
New York, states that it is her duty, together with her assistant, to inspect the 
women as they pass in line with a view to ascertaining whether they are preg- 
nant. Those who are believed from a superficial examination to be in that con- 
dition are taken to one side for further inspection. Those who are with their 
husbands, or are going to their husbands, are allowed to pass. If a pregnant 
woman is unmarried, but is going to her intended husband, an attest is made 
to bring him to the Biarge Office and get him married to the woman. On an aver- 
age there is 1 marriage at the office every day, frequently under these circum- 
stances. There are many other marriages of piersons who nave come together on 
the steamship and have been cohabiting there or before embarkation. During 
the fiscal year 1898-99 62 unmarried women who were pregnant were darted. 
In some cases— 24 during that year— relatives of such women receive them in this 
country. 

The matron’s department also detains and cares for women and children await- 
ing the arrival of relatives, or assists them to take passage on trains for their des- 
tination. Sometimes children as young as 2 or 8 years of age are sent in charge 
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of the steamship officers to be forwarded to relatives in this country. The matron’s 
department sees to it that such children are sent on the proper trains and that 
their relatives are duly notified, or they are held until their relatives come to New 
York. (145, 146.) 

Mr. PowDEELY says that there is frequent evasion of the law as to the entrance 
of women. Steamship companies or mends arrange with some man on this side 
to meet a woman coming alone and claim her as wife to avoid difficulty. Fre- 
quently a man and woman becoming acquainted on steamer claim to be married 
purely for this purpose. An instance is cited. (42, 43.) 

Board of special inquiry.— Mr. McSweeney says that on the average from 85 
to 87 per cent of the immigrants were passed by the registry clerks directly. The 
remainder, amounting in 1898-99 to about 26,000 persons, were examined before 
boards of special inquiry. The proportion of those who require special examina- 
tion varies greatly in the case of different vessels. The amounts paid by the dif- 
ferent steamship companies for feeding and caring for immigrants during their 
detention afford a fair index of the character of the immigrants. These amounts 
vary from 2 cents per capita for the passengers on board to 60 cents. On some 
vessels only 8 or 4 may be detained for further examination, while a ship bringing 
immigrants from Italy may have one-half or three-fifths of its passengers detained. 
In such a case the work of the immigration bureau extends over many days, and 
sometimes there are several boards of special inquiry sitting at the time. Delay 
is not caused by ignorance of the language, since most of the inspectors have a 
smattering of a number of different languages, and there are competent inter- 
preters as to practically all. (90, 96, 101.) 

Mr. Holman, secretary of the board of special inquiry at New York, testifies 
that that board consists of 4 inspectors specially designated. It examines cases 
refeiTed to it by the registry clerks or by the medical department. After taking 
the testimony of the immigrant or of otners a vote is taken as to i)ermitting him 
to land. An affimative vote of 3 members is required for admission. Any mem- 
ber dissenting has the right to appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
immigrant has the same right. The decisions of the board, however, are seldom 
overruled. 

The board usually examines during the busy season about 100 cases per day, 
the time for each case sometimes being insufficient. Some cases require more 
investigation than others; this is especially true of contract-labor cases. Some- 
times 3 or 4 boards are in session at the same time, although usually 1 is suffi- 
cient. (134.) 

Mr. WEiHE, a member of the board of special inquiry at New York, says that 
from 76 to 125 persons are usually examined by the board daily. Families will 
be questioned as to theii* destination, as to who paid their passage, where they 
obtained their money, etc. If they have relatives in the United States or have 
sufficient means they are admitted. Sometimes they are held until it can be 
learned whether the persons to whom they are going are able to care for them. 
Sometimes the evidence of such persons and of friends is awaited. Questions 
are asked of immigrants as to whether they have been guilty of crime. Ques- 
tions also concerning contracts for labor, although this matter has been previ- 
ously investigated by the contract-labor bureau. Sometimes persons suspected 
of coming as contract laborers are held for several days to await further infor- 
mation. The longest period of detention is perhaps 3 or 4 weeks. ( 150, 151.) 

Care during detention. — ^Mr. McSweeney says that while they are being 
detained in the building the immigrants are fed at the cost of the steamship com- 
pany. The meals are furnished by a contractor under competitive bids. It is in 
the power of the commissioner to supervise the character of the food, and Mr. 
McSweeney believes that it is entirely satisfactory. (85, 86.) 

Mr. Stump also says that the expense of maintaining immigrants during inves- 
tigation is now met Dy the steamship companies, although there was some dispute 
as to it at first. The companies also bear expense of deportation. They usually 
cheerfully comply with all laws and regulations. It is the duty of the companies 
also to communicate with the friends of the immigrant. (10, 20.) 

Dr. Ullo, counsel of the immigration bureau at New York, says that the 
inspection system has been greatly improved under the United States adminis- 
tration. The methods were formerly mere chaotic. The system of preliminary 
examinations with ultimate decisions by a board of special inquiry is pai^cu- 
larly advantageous. The steamship companies seldom complain as to the judg- 
ment passed concerning immiOTants, but they do Complmn of the fact that 
immigrants prolong their detention by appeals to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
thus mcreasing the expense of the st^ansnip company for maintenance. (139.) 
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C. Chinese lmmigrration.~Mr. Allen, a representative of the Advance 
Labor Chib of Brooklyn, believes that the number of Chinese in the United States 
is constantly and rapidly increasing. He refers to a report of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration of 1892, stating that Chinese were being smuggled into 
the United States at the rate of ^,000 per year. He says that while the census 
of 1890 put the Chinese population at 107,000 the secretarv of the Chinese Equal 
Bights League, in his petition against the Gleary law, claimed that there wore 
150,000 Chinese in that organization in this country. There is a steady expansion 
in the Chinese quarters of New York and other cities. The witness quotes from 
an article from the New York Herald of November 28, 1896, in which it was 
stated that the Chinese inspector stationed at New York had submitted an elabo- 
rate report to the Secretary of the Treasury specifically charging collusion on 
the part of the officials at Malone, N. Y., in admitting Chinese laborers brought 
by the Canadian Pacific Railroad. This report also charged that many Chinese 
landed at New York from Cuba, either falsely claiming to be merchants and thus 
not subject to exclusion or else giving their destination as some point in Canada 
and being permitted to land under bond that they would continue passage to that 
country, a stipulation which was evaded in various ways. (162, 165.) 

D. Contract labor* — Inspection, methods. — Mr. Quinlan, supervising 
inspector of the contract-labor bureau at New York, states that there are in his 
department about 30 employees, 15 being regular inspectors. The officers of the 
quarantine division of the department board the vessels not belonging to the 
regular lines; those of the boarding division meet incoming steamers at cmaran- 
tine and examine cabin passengers, while those of the contract-labor hureau 
proper examine steerage passengers at the Barge Office in order to detect viola- 
tions of the contract-labor law and to work up cases in shape for presentation 
to the board of special inquiry. The inspectors of the contract-labor bureau 
usually stand beside the registry or inspection clerks and listen to their questions 
and answers, which sometunes serve to brin^ out suspicious circumstances, and 
hE any case attracts attention the immtoant is taken to one side and subjected to 
special examination. There is a considerable degree of cooperation between the 
registry clerks and the contract-labor inspectors. Occasionally the bureau is 
notified in advance that some person is expected to arrive who has been sent for 
to take the place of an American workman. On the whole, however, the bureau 
receives little assistance from organized labor. 

Mr. Quinlan thinks that the contract-labor bureau should have a larger force 
and that it should receive greater appropriation than that of $100,000 which Con- 
gress now gives it. There should be at least 10 more inspectors. In the rush of 
work at present, through the shortness of the force, many suspicious persons 
must be permitted to slip through. For example, the fact may be noticed that a 
group of immigrants are all destined to the same place and that each has a small 
sum with him. Nothing can be proved without detailed investigation. If the 
bureau h»d a larger force, a man might be sent to follow such groups and to 
obtain evidence. About 4,000 contract laborers have been deported during the 6 
years in which Mr. Quinlan has been connected with the department, out he 
believes that many contract laborers have come in in spite of all possible vigilance. 
(120, 123-125.) 

Mr, Dobler, an inspector of the division whose duty it is to examine cabin 
passengers on board vessels, states that in his opinion many persons coming to 
perform labor under contract take passage in the cabins, especially in the second 
cabin, with a view to escaping the stricter examination to which steerage pas- 
sengers are subjected. The inspectors on shipboard do all they can to discover 
such persons and to bring them to the Barge Office for further investigation. 
The witness states further that passengers sometimes declare that they are coming 
to take employment in the belief that they will be more likely to be permitted to 
land on that account, since they would thus be less apt to become puolic charges. 
In examining cabin p^sengers, persons making such statements are sometimes 
found on second examination not really to be under contract and are permitted 
to enter without detention at the Barge Office. (149, 150.) 

life. Holman, secretary of the board of special inquiry at New York, states 
that in the case of persons suspected of coming to labor under contract the 
immigration inspector reduces the result of his examination to an affidavit, which 
the immigrant signs. This affidavit is presented to the board of special inquiry 
and the immigrant is further examined. Usually such oases are given prompt 
attention, since if the immigrant finds that he is to be deported he may change 
his mind and claim that he is not under contract. Some immigrants have the 
idea that if they do not have work promised they may be sent back as likely to 
become public cuarges, but the board usually warns mem that this is not the 
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case and simply urges them to tell the plain truth. After this first hearing the 
person who has promised the work or other persons often appear, frequently 
with the means to employ a lawyer. 

The witness thinks tl^at the law should be amended to make it more possible to 
punish the persons who offer inducements to immigrants. (136, 137.) 

Deportation of contract laborers — Penalties, prosecutiom, etc. — ^Dr. Ullo says 
that there is no“very specific provision of the laws giving authority to the immi- 
gration department to debar contract laborers. The title of the original law of 
1885 implied this power, while the law of 1887, which in its terms referred only 
to the persons who make contracts in this country, nevertheless states that persons 
included under the prohibition of the act shall not be permitted to land, but shall 
be sent back. The Jaw of 1891 also mentions contract laborers under the list of 
undesirable aliens who may be deported. (^140,141.) 

Mr. Weihe, an inspector, of New York, declares that it is not the intention of 
those who proposed the contract-labor law that persons coming under contract 
shoiild be deported, as is the present custom. The main purpose was to punish 
the contractor in this country rather than the immigrant, but it has been found 
impossible to convict the contractor as the statute now stands. (1«54.) 

Interpretation of contract — Relatives, etc. — Dr. Ullo says that the courts have 
held that where an immigrant coming under contract is debarred and deported 
the person making the contract in this country can not be held, since the immi- 
grant has not been actually imported. (140.) 

Further difficulty. Dr. Ullo states, is occasioned with regard to the interpreta- 
tion in the pr<jvi8ion in the contract-labor law which excepts aliens couiing to 
perform work in a “new industry not at present established.” It is very difficult 
to determine what is a new industry, as was found in a case relating to diamond 
cutters. Moreover, it is uncertain whether the law refers to industries not estab- 
lished in 188,5, when the original statute was passed, or to those not established 
at the time of the importation, (140.) 

Dr. Ullo refers to the case of the importation of a minister for service at Trinity 
Church in New York. The lower court decided that, being under contract, he 
was to be excluded, since ministers were not provided for by the specific excep- 
tions in the law. The Supreme Court of the United States, however, decided 
that this was not within the spirit of the law. Since then the law of 1891 has 
made an exception for ministers and for persons belonging to any recognized pro- 
fession. But this last exception is held not to apply, for instance, to managers of 
great business enterprises or to newspaper men. ^metimes a house which has 
business both in the United States and in Europe may wish to bring one of its 
managers from Europe to this country, and there is doubt as to whether he is 
entitled to enter under the law. (144, 145.) 

Dr. Ullo testifies that the contract-labor law especially provides that no person 
in the United States is prevented from sending for a relative or friend who does 
not belong to the excluded classes. The witness does not think it advisable to 
hinder efforts of immigrants in this country to help their friends to find positions. 

( 143 .),, 

Mr. Weihe refers to one particular case in which a company, through its man- 
ager, wrote to Wales for men, promising thelu a certain wage. The department 
of immigration was told that the case could not be prosecuted because the com- 
pany was not criminally responsible for the acts of its manager, who had written 
a letter making the contract. (161 , 153, 164.) 

Mr. Stump says that fines as high as $30,000 or $50,000 have been imposed; e. g., 
against Phillips Hosiery Company in Bhode Island, but cases are usually com- 
promised. (19.) 

Evidence of con^rocf.—Mr. Quinlan says that it is usually difficult to prove that 
the head of any enterprise has formally made a contract for bringing laborers 
from other countries. The more common practice is for the foreman of a mine, 
for example, to inquire of his foreign woronen whether they have any friends or 
relatives whom they would like to bring to the United States. The object in each 
case is to replace Americans by those who are willing to work for less money. 

The witness also refers especially to the recent case where about 15 Croanans 
came to this country, destined for Bathbun, Iowa. They stated that they were 
farmers, but immediately on arriving went to work in a coal mine. They were 
about to be deported, but it had been impossible to prove that their coming had 
been due to formal contract. (133. ) 

Mr. Quinlan declares that the requirement of the courts that it must be proved 
that a contract has been made in a foreign country in order to convict the person 
^king the contract makes it practically impossiDle to secure the necessary evi- 
dence. There have been thousands of deportations by the department on evidence 
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sufficient to convince the inspectors, but there have been very few convictions of 
those importing the labor. Most cases which have actually been broughthave 
been compromised. The only recent case of conviction was that of John Wana- 
maker, who imported a salesman from London. 

The witness refers especially to one recent instance of the importation of a num- 
ber of stevedores. These persons came to New York on the inducement of a let- 
ter, but the counsel of the department declared that it would be impossible to 
convince a judge that this constituted a violation of the law. In another case two 
cigar makers came from Habana on the strength of a letter which stated: ‘ * If you 
come over here you can go to work in my factory on Murray street at $30 per 
week.” This was a contract, but the judge charged the jury that the contract 
was not made in foreign lands, so that there was no case. 

In view of this condition Mr. Quinlan advocates an amendment to the contract- 
labor law, authorizing the exclusion of any alien who comes to this country on 
the strength of any inducement, request, or suggestion that work can be secured, 
and also the punishment of persons who shall make such inducements, requests, 
or suggestions, whether in this country or elsewhere. (131, 123.) 

Mr. Weihe declares that it is very mfficult to get accurate information as to 
contract labor. Most of the evidence comes through the confession of immi- 
grants themselves. Before those who confess are deported, however, evidence is 
often taken from the alleged contractor, who usually denies that a contract has 
been made. The authorities believe that persons have often secured work for the 
immigrants who swear that they have simply invited the immigrants to come to 
the country and sent passage money as friends. The witness believes that labor- 
ers are often coached as to what they shall say in order to avoid detection. The 
usual way in which such immigrants come is by invitation from some one of 
their own countrymen who has been made foreman of a gang in this country. 

Mr. Quinlan says that the immigration authorities use some discretion in theii 
application of the law excluding contract labor. If a man comes to this country 
to work with his brother he will not be interfered with. On the other hand if a 
tailor or a person in a skilled trade should write to his first cousin or other rela- 
tive saying, “If you come over here I can get you a job,” the witness thinks the 
immigrant ought to be sent back. The inspectors have not so far excluded farm 
laborers. It is possible to make the law rimculous by being too stringent . Whai 
the witness desires is to protectthe laboring man in established industries againsi 
the foreigner who is willing to work for less money. Just at present there is s 
demand for additional labor in this country, but for the most part imported laboi 
is simply destined to take the place of American labor. (134. ) 

WcyrUng of the law.-^Mx, Stump, while believing that wholesale importatior 
of contract laborers has practically been stopped, also refers to the difficulty oi 
securing the punishment of the person making contract in this country, since 
the chief witness, the laborer himself, is promptly deported. The law is alsc 
evaded by making promises to make a contract upon arrival. It is desirable t( 
pass an amendment to reach this practice. (5.) 

Mr. Weihe says that there are still many cases in which groups of from 5 1( 
100 laborers come to the United States under some sort of an arrangemen 
amounting to a contract, even where it is impossible to prove the contract defi 
nitely. iSie witness refers especially to a recent case in which a number of Ital 
ians each claimed to be going to join a cousin in Wampum, Pa. In another ca8< 
about 30 Dalmatians and (jroatians arrived. They denied that they had beei 
promised work, but were all destined for Bathbun, Iowa. Investigation showee 
that when they arrived at Rathbun they were immediately put to work in th 
mines. It appears that some of their relatives or friends had secured this wor] 
for them, and at the time of 4;he witness’s testimony they wete about to b 
deported as being contract laborers. The witness believes that in most such case 
the men are induced to come to this country because they will work for lowe 
wagds, and that they accordingly displace American labor. American labo 
organizations have no particular objection to immigrants coming to this country 
without previous contract and taking their chances in the same way as Amen 
can laborers. ( 161-168. ) 

I!. Criminals*— Dr. Ullo refers to the fact that the immigration law prt 
videe only for the exclusion of persons convicted of crime. Cases have arise: 
where immigrants have landed who were charged with murder and who wer 
confronted with witnesses against them, but in tne absence of action by the OoM 
emment of the oountoy from which they come the Immimtion Btareau has n 
power to debar them. In one case the American courts h^d that there was sufi 
cient e^dence to justify the extradition of a criminal, but it was only on th 
ground tet he had no money that the Immigration Bureau was able to order hix 
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de|K)r^. The statute also gives no power to deport immoral persons generally. 

Excludm of poiyflfamwfs.— Mr. McSweenev testifies that there is a constant 
stream of Mormon converts coming to this country. These usually come in the 
charge of a Mormon elder and travel in the second cabin of the vessels. The 
great majority of them are women; the witness has been told that from 90 to 95 
per cent are usually women. They will deny that they are polygamists or intend 
to become such, and the Immigration Bureau has been unable to prove anything 
against them that would warrant exclusion. (90.) 

F* Immigrration throujirh Canada and its inspection.— Mr. Mo- 

Sweeney refers to an address made in the Canadian parliament in 1890, in which 
it was stated that from 1870 to 1880 341 675 i^rsons landed in Canada from 
Europe. By comparing the total number of forei^-bom persons in the country, 
according to the censuses of 1870 and 1880, mamng allowances for deaths, it 
appeared that 184,820 of these had been lost, doubtless chiefly by emigration to 
the United States. Similarly while 653.510 immigrants came into Canada during 
the period from 1881 to 1890, more thanone>half have gone into the United States. 
The Canadian people apparently do not wish thus to lose a large proportion of 
their immigrants. (92, 93.) 

Mr. Stump states that the law does not provide for restriction of immigration 
from Canada. An attempt was made to secure the cooperation of the Canadian 
Government in restricting immigration of Europeans through Canada to the 
United States, but it was opposed by the Canadian people. Finally the United 
States Commissioner made an agreement with the Canadian steamship compa- 
nies which were anxious to secure immigration business to aid in inspection, 
allowing United States officials to board ships. Finally they agreed to pay the 
United States head tax as to those destined to this county’. The railways agreed 
to transport none without a certificate of inspection. The companies even pay 
the head tax on persons who remain some time in Canada before entering the 
United States. Canadians themselves not restricted. (15-18.) 

Mr. ScHULTEis says that a large number of immigrants evade the head tax by 
giving some place in Canada as their destination, and remaining there a short time 
only before entering the United States. Canadian workingmen themselves pro- 
test against British policy of allowing free immigration to Canada. Inspectors 
should be placed along the Canadian border. (28.) 

O. Hardsliips of deportation. — Mr. McSweeney states that hardships 
often arise in the enforcement of the exclusion provisions. Thus the law is per- 
emptory in excluding idiots, insane xJersons, and those suffering from trachoma 
or dangerous contageous diseases. Cases sometimes arise where a child is brought 
by its parents who must under the statute be excluded, and no power is given to 
the Commissioner to consider the fact that the parents are able to care for the 
child, and he is in doubt whether to allow the parents to land, sending back the 
child, or whether to send the family back. A regulation of the Treasury Depart- 
' ment that one parent should be returned In such cases has been held invalid by 
the courts. On the other hand, the provision of the law that persons shall be 
excluded who are likely to become a public charge can not be effectively applied 
to children coming with their parents who are likely to be supported for the time 
being, and yet who may be miserable degenerates, and sooner or later very apt to 
become burdens to the community. (78.) 

Mr. Stump says that the rigid terms of the law often work hardship, separating 
families and preventing single individuals from making an-angements with 
friends, relatives, and others in order that they may not land without anything 
to do. An amendment is recommended that the law shall not prevent near rela- 
tives from aiding each other to immigrate, whether by pecuniary aid, mainte- 
nance. or promise of employment in connection with the ousiness of such relative. 
(5.21.) 

Mr. PowDERLY says that usually when persons send for their relatives and prom- 
ise employment in their own establishments, this is not treated as a violation of 
law. No restriction should be placed on assistance in any form to near relatives 
(48.) 

H. Steamship companies. — Inspection before embarkation. — ^Mr. Stump 
says that previous to 1898 steamship agents in Europe were little restricted as to 
persons to whom they sold tickets. The result was an indiscriminate emigrarion 
to the United States. The act of 1898 requires captains of vessels to prepare lists 
of passengers, and to swear that they know of none prohibited entry by United 
States law. The steamshm surgeon is also required to swear that no passenger 
is unfitted for labor, or amicted with prohibit^ diseases. The companies have 
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accordingly instructed agents to exhibit the United States laws, and not to sell 
tickets to persons prohibited, holding agents responsible for the expense of 
returning rejected immigrants to their homes. Agents thus become .the most 
effective inspectors under the law. (9, 20.) 

Dr. Senner, declares that the examination of immigrants by the ticket agents 
of steamship companies who are officially responsible for those who are debarred 
is the most efficient means of excluding undesirable classes. (180.) 

Dr. Ullo thinks that there are instances in which steamship companies will- 
fully bring persons who belong to the classes excluded by United States law. 
Instances have been proven in which the companies have taken deposits from 
passengers in order to protect themselves in case of nonadmission. The witness 
thinks that steamship companies should be subject to punishment if such willful 
action can be proved, ana would favor giving the passengers wh«) have been 
induced to come over the ri^ht to prosecnite the companies. Dr. Ullo thinks also 
that the steamship compames, or the company rather than the officer or indi- 
vidual, should be held responsible for violation of the law. (142, 143.) 

Mr. Schwab believes that the present practice of holding steamship companies 
responsible for immigi*ants brought is just in principle and highly effective in 
practice. The agents who sell ticJkets in Europe are compelled to exercise c.are- 
ful scrutiny of every passenger, since it is for the interest of the company that no 
passenger shall be subject to debarment. The North German Lloyd Company, at 
any rate, has carefully instructed its agents, giving them full statements of the 
laws and holding them responsible for the expense of returning debarred immi- 
^ants. The witness believes that this insi)ection by the agents of the comi)any 
is much more effective than inspection by consular officers or through direct rep- 
resentatives of the, United Sta^s Government. The steamship comi>anies wish 
always to be on the safe side and are, if ai^hing, excessively cautious. Agents 
of the North German Lloyd Company in Europe frequently cable to the repre- 
sentatives of the company in the United States inquiring whether it would be 
wise to accept certain passengers, and the reply is usually in tlie negative. Cir- 
culars issued to agents selling prepaid tickets in this country also contain careful 
statements concerning the class who are excluded under the law. 

In support of these general statements, Mr. Schwab submitted a number of 
circulars addressed by the North German Lloyd Company to its agents ip differ- 
ent parts of Europe, together with the notice which is appended to the printed 
letter sent to applicants for steerage passage, the (piestion blank attached to each 
ticket, which must be filled out before it is sold, and translations of the American 
immigration laws into varicms foreign languages for posting in the offices of 
agents in Europe. These various documents seem to show clearly that the most 
explicit instructions concerning the excluded classes are j^ven to all agents, and 
that they are warned to exercise great caution in accepting passengers and are 
held responsible for those who are debarred. (102, 104, 109-114.) 

Mr. Stump says that the rules of the American Line state in detail the classes 
excluded, inform agents that the law is strictly enforced, and request them to use 
the utmost care in accepting immigrants and to consult the head office in doubt- 
ful cases. Agents are held responsible where they have failed to exercise due 
care in excluding prohibited persons. (20.) 

Mr. Schwab says that all immigrants sailing from Germany by that line are 
subject to medical inspection by a doctor or debtors in the employ of the com- 
pany. This inspection is held at Bremen, 30 miles from the actual point of 
embarkation. 

Since most of the dangerous diseases are found among i)assenger8 coming 
from the south of Russia, the North German Lloyd Company has established 
7 “control stations” on the frontier between Prussia and Russia, for the examina- 
tion of emigrants from that country. At each of these there is a practicing phy- 
sician and a force of attendants. The other steamship comi)anies sailing from 
Germany and Holland contribute toward maintaining these control stations and 
make use of them. 

The regulations of the steamship company also require careful inspection of 
the passengers on board of the vessel daily. On the larger vessels there are two 
physicians, and on the smaller, one. These must have passed the rigid German 
medical examination. The purpose of this inspection, which is not required by 
law, is to avoid danger of contamous diseases, which might result in long delay 
of the vessel at quarantine. The inspection is scarcely as effective in stormy 
weather as at other times. (105-107.) * 

Mr. FXiOYD, of the Cunard Steamship Line, says that all passengers of the 
Cunard Line are examined at the port of embarkation, and if there is any doubt as 
to their admiBedon into this country under our immigration laws they are rejected. 
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Moreover, the ticket agents are very careful to inquire as to the character of immi- 
grants, since they are held accountable for those who are rejected. (117.) 

Mr. Floyd, of the Canard Steamship Line, says that as regards ^andinavia 
that company has a system of detaining and inspecting emigrants in the interior 
of the country. British and Irish passengers, who have to come but a short dis- 
tance from their homes to the port, are examined at the port of embarkation'. ( 177. ) 

Mr. Lederer, of the American and Red Star lines, testifies that the agents of 
those lines in Europe are furnished with verbatim translations of the United 
States immigration laws and are given explicit instructions to refuse tickets to 
those who would be excluded under the laws. Similar circulars are sent to 
agents in the United States engaged in the sale of prepaid tickets. These two 
companies do not seek to take passengers who are likely to be returned. Immi- 
grants must be at the port of departure for inspection 48 hours before the vessel 
sails. (118, 119.) 

Mr. Lederer says that immigrants are required to be at the port 48 hours before 
the vessel sails for the pu^ose of medical and other inspection. (119.) 

Mr. Ter Kuilb, of the Fabre Steamship Company, thinks that the inspection of 
immigi-ants by that company at Naples is very ri^d, having been materially 
improved since the report of an American commission as to the inefficiency of 
the examination at that port. (115. ) 

Mr. Hall, of the Immigration Restriction League, admits that the steamship 
companies make some efforts to prevent undesirable emigrants from taking pas- 
sage for fear that they may be compelled to return them to Euroiie. On the 
other hand, a company sometimes takes a doubtful person and charges him double 
the passage money in order to protect itself. (61.) 

Return of deported per sons. —Dr. Williams mentioned several specific instances 
where persons who had been deported on the ^ound of being affiicted with 
loathsome and dangerous contagious diseases had returned again within a short 
time on the same vessel or upon other vessels or other lines. He states that the 
agents of steamship companies are informed of the deportation of any immigrant, 
so that they are put on their guard against bringing him back again. (128.) 

Dr.'ULLO says that cases have been proved in which immigrants, after being 
d(‘ported, have been brought back to this country by another steamer. Immi- 
grants have stated that the officers and agents of the steamship company told 
them that they could come back, and have put them in the first or second cabin 
for the sake of evading inspection. ( 142.) 

Dr. Safford also mentions instances in which persons who had been rejected 
and deported on account of contagious diseases or for other reasons have after- 
wards returned to the United States. (131.) 

Mr. Ter Kuile, of the Fabre Steamship Company; Mr. Floyd, of the Cunard 
Line, and Mr. Lederer, of the American and Red Star lines, all deny knowledge 
of any case in which a person who has been deported from the United States has 
■subsequently returned to this country by the same line. They declare that the 
companies have no desire to incur the risk of a second rejection. (114, 1 17, 119.) 

Sailors — Kidnapped by crimps. — Mr. Rosendale tells of a case in which a Jew- 
ish immigrant, 4 months in this country, was enticed by crimps, made drunk, 
and shipped as a sailor. He worked for 4 months and when he landed again in 
Philadelphia his wages were $8.75. (193.) 

VI. PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO IMMIGRATION LAW. 

A« Need of further restriction.— Mr. Schonparber, of the Knights of 
Labor, says that organized workingmen throughout the country, even those who 
are unskiUed, believe that some restriction of immigation is absolutely necessary . 
Even men, like the witness himself, who are sons of foreigners believe in some 
restriction. The witness thinks that statements concerning the opposition of the 
Germans and Irish in this country to restriction of immigration must be taken 
with a grain of salt. The Knights of Labor have at various times demanded 
that Congress should enact restriction laws. The organization believes that only 
those foreigners should be admitted who will add something to the material wel- 
fare of the country by bringing a certain amount of money and giving assurance 
of ability to earn a living. The witness himself, however, does not believe in the 
property qualification for immigration, nor does he think that the Knights of 
Labor lay much stress upon it. A mechanic or laborer of intelligence and ability 
will add more to the wealth of the country than a rich man. llie Knights of 
Labor have also eimressed themselves in favor of the educational restriction under 
the Lodge bill. MTr. Schonfarber doubts whether the people of the United States 
generally understand that proposed measure sufficiently weU to know what they 
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think about it. He does not believe that an educational restriction will be alto- 
gether effective in protecting American labor, so long as capitalists are able to 
import skilled workmen to take the places of native labor. (485-437.) 

Mr. Schaffer, of the Amalgamated Association, would favor the exclusion, if 
possible, of certain undesirable classes of immigrants, especially those from south- 
eastern Europe, the Hungarians, Poles, Russians, and Italians. He suggests as 
a possible means of accomplishing this end an increase of the head tax to $25 or 
even $100. This would compel skilled laborers to contribute more to the revenue 
of the Government and would shut out unskilled laborers. The witness has 
known of skilled men who have earned as much as $12 or $15 per day in the steel 
mills, but who have never become citizens. A prohibition upon the entrance of 
“birds of passage” would be desirable if practicable. At any rate, it would be 
well to require all immigrants on landing to take oath of allegiance to this coun- 
try, making them subject to our laws and to taxation, but not conferring full 
citizenship. (894,895.) 

Mr. Eaton, of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, says that the rank and file 
of trade unionists favor a restriction of immigration. His own organization has 
voted for restriction. Restriction is advocated even by some of the foreign bom 
themselves, although their tendency is usually against it. 

The witness doubts the advisability of an educational teSt. Its restrictive effect 
at any rate would be slight, since investigation shows that only a comparatively 
small percentage of immigrants would be unable to read in some language. 
Moreover, strong capable men would sometimes be shut out by this requirement. 
The witness sees no gain to be obtained by requiring an oath of allegiance from 
the immigrant immediately upon landing. 

Mr. Eaton considers the present inspection system little more than a farce. He 
has himself observed its working at Ellis Island. He thinks that there is too close 
an afidliation between immigration and the transportation interests. The system 
of consular inspection would probably be advantageous in stopping immigrants 
before taking passage. (370,371.) 

Mr. Rosendale declares that the leaders of organized labor, so far as he has 
come in contact with them, whether native bom or foreign born, are all in favor 
of restricting immigration. It is tmc that men who come from abroad with 
union cards are often admitted at once, to labor organizations in this countrv and 
to pl^es in their workshops. Such men, members of labor unions, would almost 
invariably be admitted under an educational qualification. They are the better 
class of workmen. In Germany there is not a member of a labor organization 
who can not read and write his language. Even in London, if a m^ is a mem- 
ber of a union, he becomes more intelligent. There are no labor unions in Italy, 
and in Russia, Poland, and Austria they are not tolerated. (19'^, 198.) 

Mr . Rosendale says that our present immigration law has not kept out many 
immigrants. They are admitted, to a certain extent iifdiscriminately. Only a 
few formal questions are asked. It is not possible to subject such crowds to any 
proper inspection, especially with so small a force. It is true that the more rigid 
enforcement of the laws by Mr. Powderly will have a more beneficial effect, not 
only by sending back some, but by discouraging others from coming, but the 
laws are not strict enough. (200,201.) 

Restriction of immigration and protection, — Mr. Rosendale says; “ While we 
have a protective tariff~and I am in favor of protection to the manufacturer— 
the manufacturer can scour the markets of Europe where he can get the cheap- 
est labor and import it free of duty. I think if protection is given to the manu- 
facturer, protection should be given to the workingman; and the only protection 
he needs is not too much competition in the labor market.” 

He thinks that many of the manufacturers are not willing to give equal oppor- 
tunities to the workingmen. They want all the protection themselves. (197, 
200 .) 

Importation of labor.— Mr. Rosendale states that a committee of the State leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, after investigating the condition of the coal regions in 
1897, recommended that the State prohibit the importation of pauper labor. 
Nothing, however, was done. (191.) 

Past advantages to this country.— Mr. Rosendale declares that we tdiould 
never have come to our present condition except through immi^ation. and 
that ‘American manufacturers ought still to have the ri^t the nght to bring 
men over to teach new arts and new industries to American workmen. The suc- 
cess of the American manufacturer has been greatly promoted by the employ- 
ment of men who have seen different methods in other countries and by the 
selection of the best methods. But the immigrants who have built up our indus- 
tries were an intelligent class. It is a very different class that we now wish to 
keep out by rest^ouons upon immigration. (198, 199.) 
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Immigration Protective League.— Dr. Sennee, secretary of the Immteatioii 
Protective League, says ttiat its object is “to oppose any further restriction of 
immigration to the United States and to protect and advance the interests of per- 
sons immigrating to this country. ’’ He declares that the league represents a large 
body of citizens. (185, 187.) 

General argument against restriction. — Dr. Sennee thinks that it is impractica- 
ble to restrict the absolute number of immigrants. It is only possible to exclude 
undesirable classes, and opinions differ as to those who are undesirable. The only 
policy which can be recommended is one which will be for the best for the whole 
country. In many parts of the country immigration is still desired. The witness 
does not believe that the country is by any means thoroughly settled; much of 
the land is certainly not thoroughly cultivated. Moreover, the evils which are 
specially complained of — the drivmg out of native lal^r from certain sections or 
trades — are accomplished facts, and can not be remedied by restrictions on future 
immigration. If naturalization be restricted, the country will soon be able to 
assimilate immigrants and the problems arising from immigration will be solved. 
(167, 169, 182, 184.) 

Dr. Senner declares that there is no ground for apprehension as to an increase 
in immigration. Notwithstanding the almost unprecedented prosperity of the 
United States, the number of immigrants in 1898-99 (311,707) is more than 10 per 
cent less than in 1896, and much less than in any year from 1880 to 1893. Immi- 
gration is largely coming from countries which are not densely populated. The 
witness attributes the decrease in immigration largely to the restrictive effect of 
the laws. (167, 168.) 

Ambiguity of e^msting laws. — Dr. Ullo points out various respects in which the 
immigration laws are inconsistent or vague. He states that the later laws have 
not expressly repealed the law of 1882, and that there is considerable doubt as to 
what 18 the existing statute in various points. For this reason he thinks that a 
general revision of the immigration laws is highly desirable. (140, 141.) 

Dr. Sennee admits that the existing immigration laws are ambiguous and de- 
fective, but thinks that the existing difficulties can be solved by court decisions 
and administrative regulations. On the other hand, a recodification of the laws 
would introduce new complications and would reopen many settled questions. 
(169.) 

Exclusion of unskilled immigrants. — Mr. HaXiL thinks that, although immigra- 
tion of unskilled labor is in few cases desirable, it would nevertheless be impossible 
to attempt to make a law of exclusion on the basis of skill. Not only would the 
application of the test be unsatisfactory, but some desirable elements would be 
shut out. The proportion of the unskilled among the total number of immi- 
grants is very great. Moreover, the labor unions object quite as much to the 
coming of skilled as of unskilled labor. (65.) 

Race restrictions.— l&r. Hall does not think it would be feasible, especially in 
view of political opposition from foreign countries, to attempt to restrict immi- 
gration by races in the same way as is done regarding the Chinese. (62.) 

B«, Proposed administrative amendments to immigration 
law* — Report of imraigration investigation commission of 1806. — Mr. MoSwEK- 
NEY summarizes the recommendations made by the immigration investigation 
commission, consisting of Dr. Senner, Mr. Stump, and Mr. MeSweeney, which 
was appointed by the Treasuiy Department in 1895. The proposed amendments 
were as follows: 

(1) That steamship companies should be required to make manifests as to each 
outgoing alien passenger, giving his name, age, nationality, and occupation, and 
stating whether he had demared his intention to become a citizen and whether he 
intends to return to the United States. 

(2) That the sale of prepaid ocean tickets be prohibited, except by duly author- 
ized agents of the steamship companies. 

(8) That there be added to the excluded classes persons imported for the pur- 
pose of prostitution. 

(4) That power be given to the Secretary of the Treasury to arrest any immi- 
grant who has enter^ unlawfully, at any time within 2 years after arrival, and 
to deport him after due hearing. Any alien who becomes a public charge within 
1 year shall be deported and the company bringing him to the United States shall 
be subnet to fine as in other cases. 

(5) That the contract-labor law be made broader by adding the words “by any 
undertaking or promise of employment upon arrival in the United States.” 

(6) That immigration officials be empowered to administer oaths. 

(7) That aliens who come unlawfully shall be sent back upon a vessel of the 
company bringing them, where possible, but in other cases shall be returned upon 
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some other vessel at the expense of the company bringing* them, such company to 
be sublet to fine for refusal to return the alien or to pay for the passage. 

(8) That mon3y received*from fines, penalties, and other sources be paid into 
the immigration fund. 

(9) That in order to ascertain those who come to this country repeatedly, addi- 
tional ^estions be inserted in the manifests prepared by the steamship compa- 
nies. These should inquire whether the immiCTant has been in the United States 
before, how many times, how much money he brought each time, how much 
money he carried back each time, and also various facts concerning his family 
and his property. 

(10) At present the immigration authorities are authorized to inquire how 
much money the immigrant has, provided it does not exceed $30. It is recom- 
mended that they be empowered to demand information as to the actual amount 
in every case. 

(11) Strike out the provision in the existing law that no more money shall be 
spent in maintaining the immigration department at any port than is collected at 
that port. 

(12) That greater care shall be taken by steamship companies in preparing and 
verifying manifests. 

(13) That debarred immigrants shall be returned to the country whence they 
came, provided that those who come in transit to contiguous territory shall be 
returned to the country in which they were last resident. 

( 14) That transportation lines sliall not be permitted to collect from the debarred 
immigrant any charge for returning him or his belongings. 

(15) That transportation companies shall be subject to a fine of $10 for each 
person concerning whom the required information is not given in the manifests. 

(16) That false testimony before the board of special inquiry, or false affidavit 
as to the financial responsibility of a security on a bond, shall be punished as 
perjury. 

(17) That the commissioners of immigration be empowered to temporarily 
suspend the execution of the decision of boards of special inquiry, subject to 
ajmeal to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

^(18) That Iversons assisting immigrants to evade or falsely answer inquiries 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

(19) That members of the board bf special inquiry shall be empowered to 
exclude such aliens as appear to them suspicious or disreputable characters, unless 
they shall establish a go<m reputation. 

(20) That when,xinder the contract-labor law, a person is ordered debarred, his 
testimony may be taken, after short but reasonable notice to the person charged 
with inducing him to immigrate, and that this testimony may be used as evidence 
against such person. 

(21) That the boards of gpecial inquiry may admit conditionally such persons 
as intend to settle in the United States, ana later to bring their families, and 
within 1 year thereafter may reopen the case and take into consideration the 
admission of the whole family as if all had arrived at the same time. A person 
thus received would perhaps be required to return with his family in case it 
should be found that the family contained an idiot or other debarred person. 

Finally, Mr. McSweeney declares that the immigration laws as a whole need to 
be codified for the sake of clearness and simplicity. (97-100.) 

Discretionary powers of immigration cmnmissioner. — Mr. Fitchie, commis- 
sioner of immigration at New York, thinks that the commissioners of immi^a- 
tion at the respective ports, being the officers directly appointed by the President 
and responsible to him, should be given greater control over the acts of their sub- 
ordinates. At present the law- gives to each inspector the power to pass any who 
are, in his judgment, clearly and beyond doubt entitled to admission. If the 
inspector admits any person regardless of the facts in his case the commissioner 
has no definite right to reverse his decision. Similarljr the commissioner has no 
control over the boards of special inquiry, whose decision is final unless appeal 
is taken to the commissioner-general of immigration. (75.) 

Mr. McSweeney oelieves tfcit the commissioners of immi^ation at the various 
ports should be given plenary power to act according to their discretion in cases 
where no precise provision of law exists, or to modify the requirement of the law 
in certain cases wnere injustice would clearly be done otherwise. (80.) 

Discretionary powers of inspector s.—^'Kv, Holman, secretary of the board of 
special inquiry at New York, also thinks that great discretionary power should 
be riven to the commissioner of immigration and the board of special inquiry at 
each port, with a view to preventing hardship arising from the too strict applica- 
tion of the tests of exclusion, as well as to enable these officers to exclude those not 
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coming under any specific provision. In this connection the witness expresses 
the opinion that to make ability to read and write an absolute requirement 
would result in injustice and hardship, but that such ability might well be made 
one of the considerations on which the board of special inquiry should base its 
decisions. That board should approach as nearly as ^ssible to a jury in its 
character and powers, so that a i)erson whom it considers unfit for amission 
could safely be excluded. (186, 187. ) 

Mr. MoSweeney says that although the law at present provides for excluding 
persons convicted of felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving 
moral turpitude, there is no i)rovision for excluding other immoral persons, such 
as, for example, those who are fleeing from justice. The law excludes polyga- 
mists but does not exclude married men who run away with women or wolnen 
not the wives of the person with whom they come. Such immoral iiersons 
usually have a sufficient supply of money and can not be excluded on the ground 
that they are likely to become a public charge. 

The witness thinks that the law should be amended so as to give the immigra- 
tion authorities greater discretion as to excluding such persons not coming under 
the precise provisions of the law. (79, 80. ) 

Inspection by conmls.—^r. Hall says that the plan of requiring United States 
consuls to examine emigrants and grant them certificates looks attractive since 
the consuls have apparently better opportunities for information than inspectors 
on this side. But the system would necessitate a large increase in the consular 
force. The inspection would often be made by some merk on a small salary sub- 
ject to the temptation to accejd bribes, especially if he were a native. The num- 
oer of immigi'ants from a single port is often very great, and careful inspection 
would be impossible. The services of the consuls are already required and the 
witness has seen manifests sworn to in blank without any actual mvestigation. 
The system also would divide the responsibility, the inspector in Europe trusting 
that the one in America would detect any one not entitled to entrance, while the 
American inspector would rely upon the European one. 

It would be still more undesirable to rely upon the governments of the foreign 
countries themselves to inspect the emigrants. They would have no mot^^;to 
act as efficient agents in enforcing United States laws and might even wifej to 
g('t rid of undesirable population. 

The system of consular inspection would constitute a direct notice to the foreira 
governments to ascertain in connection with it whether persons who might be 
available for army service were seeking to leave the country. The military laws 
of Europe have made it difficult for the United States to secure a good class of 
immigrants. 

The proposed system might also encounter i)olitical difficulties. It would be 
practically to establish an extraterritorial court and would require treaty stipu- 
lations. (59-fi2.) 

Mr. Stump says that European countries, especially Germany, are now passing 
laws to prevtmt emigration of their citizens, wnich has proved injurious to them. 
Consefiuently there is less need for inspection by American consuls. (22.) 

Deportation of immigrants.— Dr. Ullo, counsel of the immigration bureau at 
New York, states that the immigration laws are indefinite as to the place to 
which persons who are deported must be returned. With regard to contacts, the 
statute declarers that they must be sent to the nation to which they belong and 
from which they (;ome. The port from which the immigrant has come may not 
be in the nation to which ho belongs. The United States has no power to force 
a steamship company to transport a passenger by land from the European port 
to his own country. Indeed, while the United States has complete jurisdiction 
over steamshix) companies so far as their vessels are within the limit of 3 miles 
from our shores, it has no power to compel performance of its orders outside of 
that limit, and could have no such power in Europe, except by treaty with 
European coimtries. At present it is the custom of the immigration department 
to order persons debarred to be returned to the ports from wmeh they come. In 
fact, the law does not consider that an immigrant has been landed at all, the 
examination being supposed to take place on board the vessel, even when it is 
actually made on land. 

Dr. Ullo thinks that the form of order concerning the debarred immiCTants 
should be simply “Not permitted to land.” The steamship company would then 
do as it saw fit with regard to the contract with the immigrant or to the payment 
of damages for nonexecution, and would take such steps as it found necessary 
with regard to the return of the immigrant. (138, 139.) 

Deportation of the insane. — Mr. Goodwin Brown, counsel for the New York 
•State Commission in Lunacy, says that about 168 insane persons are sent out of 
the State of New York in the course of a year. About 100 of these are sent to 
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foreign countries. A trained attendant is always sent with the lunatic and 
arrangements are made beforehand with friends and relatives to take care of 
him. These arrangements must be made, for there is no way in which a lunatic 
can be compelled to go. jNTo lunatic is ever sent into a State until careful inves- 
tigation has shown that he should be .sent there. There is great difficulty in 
sending insane persons to foreign countries, as the steamship companies object 
to having a lunatic on board. There ought to be some provision whereby, in 
case a State wishes to return lunatics or other dependent persons to a foreign 
country, the steamship companies could be obliged to take them if they were 
properly accompanied. In cases where the insane are sent back in accordance 
with the provision of the immigi’ation law which compels a steamship company 
bringing them over to return them, when insanity, due to causes arising prior to 
their coming to this country, develops within a year from their coming, the 
lunatics are simply delivered to the steamship company. Probably much suffer- 
ing and hardship is endured by these people when they are taken back under 
those circumstances. 

The steamship company when it returns them simply deposits them at the 
point of departure and leaves them. There ought to be some provision made so 
that they should be sent back to the place from which they come. (207,208, 
209,215.) 

Pfvjposed amendment to the immigration Zaius.— Mr. O-odbwiN Brown, referring 
to the section of the immigration law providing that when an immigrant becomes 
insane within one year from the time of his arrival in this country from causes 
which arose prior to his departure for this c^ountry he shall be shipped back at 
the eiqiense of the steamship company, says that a j^riod of one year is altogether 
too short a time, and that the time should be extended to two years at least. The 
clause “ from causes existing prior to his landing ” should be stricken out, because 
it is practically impossible to prove that the causes of insanity existed prior to the 
coming of the immigrant to this country without a very elaborate investigation. 
The law also should be amended so as to exclude idiots, epileptics, and imbeciles, 
and to exclude persons who have been insane within ten years previous to their 
coming to this countiy . The United States, and even the State of New York, could 
better afford to keep at every port one or two trained alienists to examine immi- 
grants for insanity than to allow these people to come in and become a public 
charge. In May, 1898, a bill was introduced into the United States Senate by 
Senator Fairbanks at the solicitation of the limacy commission providing for an 
amendment to the immigiation law along the lines suggested. It is not known 
to a certainty that foreign countries deliberately deport many of their insane and 
imbeciles to this country, but there are certain facts which indicate that the thing 
is being done. (208, 209, 210, 211, 212.) 

Contract-labor law.— Dr. Ullo, who has had charge of the preparation of testi- 
mony in nearly all contract-labor cases, declares that under the existing provisions 
of the law scarcely 1 in 1,000 can be brought to conviction. The law makes it 
unlawful to import into the United States any person under contract made pre- 
vious to the importation. The courts hold that this contract must be of sucn a 
character that it could have been enforced at law. It is very rare that any one 
makes such formal contract before coming to this country, and it is practically 
in^ssible to prove the existence of a contract made on the other side. 

Where the immiCTation officers decide to refuse admission to an immigrant 
under the contract-labor law, it is possible to t^e his testimony de bene esse before 
he is deported. But since the person thus taking the testimony does not know 
what the defense on the other side will be, the testimony thus taken in written 
form is of little value as compared with the oral testimony of the defendant in 
court. Although the law permits a contract-labor case to be taken upat any time 
within 1 year after the landing df the immigrant, it is naturally difficult to get 
testimony from the person who is at work for the defendant in tne case. 

The witness accordingly advocates an amendment to the law making it unlaw- 
ful to offer inducements to any person to brhig him to this country. The decision 
as to what constitutes an inducement will then be left to the jury under proper 
instructions from the court. (140, 148, 144.) 

Dr. Ullo thinks that the immigrant brought to the United States under contract 
should be given a right to sue the person who has made the contract and to col- 
lect part or all of the nne. The immigrant is frequently an innocent man. He does 
not know the law of this country and is not presumed to know it. He has dis- 
posed of his property and broken up his home, and on being debarred has to build 
up a home again. To grant to private parties generally the power^to sue for 
violation of the contract-labor law would tend to make the enforcement of the 
law much more effective. (148.) 
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Mr. McSwbenby believes that the contract-labor law should be a mended to 
nake it less difficult to prove violations. The courts have construed the law 
itrictly , declaring that it must be proved thac the contract made is such a one as 
vould entitle the contracting parties to enforce it. Evidence of contract can be 
lecured in only 3 ways: (1) Through parties present at the making of the con- 
ract. Since tne contract is made outside of the United States in most cases the 
vitnesses to the contract are outside and can not be secured. (2) By the confes- 
ion of th^ alien contracting for admission. But he knows that he will^ pun- 
shed by deportation. Moreover, if once he is allowed to land he presumably goes 
itraight to work for the person importing him and is not likely to betray him. 
’3) Through the person importing the alien, who will certainly seek to conceal 
ihe fact since he is threatened with a fine. 

For these reasons very few fines have been imposed under the act, although a 
jonsiderable number of persons have been deported. The administrative officers 
^alue evidence in a different way from judicial officers, and are vailing to take 
he responsibility of excluding men where the evidence is not sufficient to secure 
i le^af conviction. As a matter of fact, this deportation* is done without any 
jpecific authorization by statute. , , . ^ 

Mr. McSweeney thinks that the contract-labor law should be amended so that 
evidence that any inducement or allurement has been held out to aliens to come 
:o this country for the performance of labor should be sufficient to make the 
mporter subject to fine. (77-80.) , . i. 

Mr. PowDERLY speaks of the difficulty of proving contract, and especially of 
proving that it was made abroad. The law mould be amended so that the fact 
ff coming in resiKinse to invitation of any kind should be sufficient for debar- 
tnent. (33.) 

Mr. Fitohie, commissioner of immigration at the port of New York, thinks 
that tlie contract labor law should be amended so as to make it an offense on the 
part of the steamship companies to attempt to land persons brought under con- 
tract. The penalties also should be made more severe than at ppsent. (71.) 

Mr. Schwab, agent of the North German Lloyd Company, thinks that the law 
should be amended so as to punish the person who sends for the contract laborer 
father than the unfortunate laborer nimself , who comes to the United States 
ignorant of its law on the subject. (102.) 

Mr. Quinlan advocates an amendment by which any attorney who declaies 
that he has evidence as to a violation of the contract labor law may go before a 
United States district attorney, and in case the district attorney does not see fit 
bo take up the case may himself prosecute the alleged offender and on conviction 
receive one-half of the penalty, the court to have power to award the other half 
of the penalty to the witnesses. Mr. Quinlan believes that such a provision would 
make every labor organization a contract labor inspector and that many more 
convictions would be secured. At present only the district attorney may bring 
action. It is objected that the change would tend to further blacl^ail. (121, 
122 .) 

Mr. 30SBNDALE favors the bill which was once passed by Congrej^ and vetcwd 
by President Cleveland, providing that no male alien who has not in good faith 
declared his intention to become a citizen may be employed on any public work 
of the United States or may come regularly or habitually into the United States 
to engage in any mechanical trade or manual labor for wages or salary, returning 
from time to time to a foreign country. (1»18.) 

Temporary immigration —M t, McSweeney says that there are many aliens 
who come to this cormtiy during the labor season and return to their homes dur- 
ing the winter, so-called “ birds of j^sage.” The witness thinks that the inami- 
gration authorities should be given oiscretionary power to exclude this class, since 
they are usually undesirable and displace the laborers of this country. The status 
of aliens who have accmired a residence here and who return to their native land 
should be more carefully defined in the law. (80, 81. ) 

Mr. PowDBELY thinks it is necessary to establish inspectors along the border 
between Canada and the United States, The present Canadian inspectors can 
not examine immigrants destined for Canada, and many really cominc to the United 
States are manifested as going to some point near the United States border, 
whence they enter tffis country. When such are later discovered, the law only 
allows deportation to Canada as the country whence they last came. It should be 
amended to allow return to their original country. Such immigrants frequently 
change their names to avoid detection. The greater part of those who become 
public charges come by way of Canada. (38.) 

Steamship companies,— liSx, Powdebly states that the law requires the master of 
each vessel to prepare a manifest containing answers to numerous questions as to 
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each alien passenger. Formerly this was required only as to steeraije passengers, 
but many persona prohibited entrance evaded the law by coming in the first or 
second cabin, so that the requirement was recently extended by the Immigration 
Bureau to these. American citizens are not manifested, ana aliens sometimes 
evade the law by claiming to be citizens. The examination in preparation of 
manifests is hasty and insufficient, and should be replaced by more thorough 
examination on board ship by an immigration agent or by the purser, or by 
examination by United States agents before embarkation. (37,38.) 

Mr. ScHULTKis declares that the steamship companies have used strong influ- 
ence against the Lodge bill and other restnctive measures. The efforts of Dr. 
Senner and Dr. CHavis were especially vigorous. This influence was largely 
exerted to keep the press silent or favorable to immigration. The companies have 
furnished free excursions to New York and entertainments on steamers, have 
advertised largely in papers, etc. Many German-Americans who really favor 
the educational test were led through Dr. Senner’s bureau to sign petitions against 
the bill without knowing their contents. (24, 25.) 

Mr. Schwab declares that the statement that the steamship companies have 
maintained a powerful lobby in Washington to opix)se immigration legislation is 
an absolute untruth. The late Dr. Glavis did represent steamship (companies in 
Washington, Out not as a lobbyist, and since his death tlie companies nave had 
no representatives except ordinary passenger agents. 

Mr. Schwab also declares that it is the policy of the steamship lines to comply 
with the laws of the United States and to forward the interests of this country. 
The witness believes that the existing statutes represent the right principle in 
holding the steamshii) lines themselves responsible for the passenger. 

Mr. Schwab believes that the present inspection of immigrants by agents of 
the steamship companies is much more efficient and effective than inspection by 
consular agents would be likely to be. We have very few consuls in the countries 
from which most of the immigrants come. It would be necessary practically to 
have an ag(mt of the United States at the side of every one of the agents of the 
steamship companies. The steamship companies would not object to the system 
of consular inspection. (102, 105, 107.) 

Condition o/' Dr. Williams thinks that in most ships there is now 
sufficient provision of air space in the steerage for the ordinary needs of passen- 
gers during the trip across the Atlantic. The steerage often appears exceedingly 
dirty, even filthy, upon the arrival of the ship in port, but this is not always the 
fault of the company, since the passengers are often very filthy in their habits. 
Moreover most dirt is more repulsive than dangerous. (180. ) 

l^otection of innnigranU at nea. — Mr. McSweeney does not think that there is 
an adecpiate 8Ui)ply of life preservers and other means for x>rotecting the lives of 
immigrants at sea. The Commissioner-General of Immigi’ation should be given 
supervisory i>ower in this matter. (94.) 

Difiitritiution of immip^rants. — Immigrant cleaHag hmise.'" — Dr. 
Senner, former commissioner of immigration at New York, decdares that there 
is great need of facilities for distributing newly arrived immigi’ants throughout 
the country in the sections where they are especially needed, and that means 
should also be taken, if possible, to distribute more satisfactorily the foreign-born 
already in this country. For this purpose the witness approves the suggestion 
that the heads of the various State bureaus of laboi statistics should be made 
agents of the Federal Government for collecting information as to the conditions 
of trade and labor in the various States. 

Dr. Senner especially advocates the establishment of “an immigrant clearing 
house ’’ at Ellis Island. At this establishment there should be a permanent exhi- 
bition showing the products and resources of the various States. Each State 
should be represented by a permanent bureau with agents, subject to rigid exami- 
nation as to their honesty and reliability, to give information concerning condi- 
tions of labor. Representatives of railroads and other bodies could also be 
admitted. In this way the immi^ant could learn what sections he would find 
best adapted to his abilities and desires. At present the immi^ant does not 
know in one case out of a hundred what he is going to do in the united States. 
(174, 185, 186.) 

Mr. Stump thinks that as a remedy for congestion in large cities and in particu- 
lar sections there should be a system of cooperation among officers of different 
States for furnishing information, at a central office at Ellis Island, as to oppor- 
tunities for employment and local conditions throughout the country. An exhi- 
bition hall should he erected for displaying the products of different States and 
presenting inducements for immigration. (5.) 
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Mr. McSweeney is disposed to question the desirability of attempting to estab- 
lish an exhibition hall on Ellis Island in which the States should show their, prod- 
ucts with a view to attracting immigrants. (06. ) 

Information regarding labor market. — ^Mr. Powderly believes that State 
bureaus of immigration and of labor should be designated agents of the Federal 
Government to collect information as to conditions of trade and employment for 
the guidance of immigrants. Post-office and other Federal authorities could also 
be employed to gather statistics as to local conditions. (39. ) 

Mr. Perkins, president of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, favors coop- 
eration between the immigration authorities, the bureaus of labor statistics, and 
labor organizations to ascertain the proportion of men employed and of men 
needed in the various trades, with a view to limiting immi^ation of men skilled 
in each trade to a certain proportion of the number engaged in the trade, varying 
according to the conditions or employment. (180.) 

D. Extension of perfod for deportation.— Dr. Ullo refers to the 
provision of the immigration law which permits the arrest and deportation of any 
person who has come in violation of law at any time within 1 year after land- 
ing. The law further declares that any alien who becomes a public charge 
within 1 year after landing from causes existing prior to his landing shall be 
deemed to have come in violation of law. This throws the burden upon the Gov- 
ernment of proving that the causes existed before landing, and the law should be 
amended to make the fact of becoming a public charge sufficient ground for 
deportation. (144.) 

Mr. IScHULTEis also thinks the time limit within which immigrants found to 
be illegally admitted may be returned should be extended to 5 years. Where a 
person has been pauperized abroad by heavy taxation and low wages and is sent 
here to get rid or him, this country should have the privilege of returning him if 
he becomes a public charge. The same alignment applies to criminals. Euro- 
pean countries frecpiently send paupers to this country to get rid of them. The 
English Government pays its superannuated employees their pension in a lump 
sum if they will emigrate. Paupers are much more numerous in England tlian 
in the United States. (20,27.) 

Mr. Stump says that much less than 1 per cent of immigrants are deported. 
Hardships are sometimes caused by separation of families and otherwise. Immi- 
^ants found within 1 year after arrival to have come contrary to law may bt 
deported, but there is difficulty because the law gives no one formal authority to 
arrest such jiersons. So far as contract labor law is concerned, the suggested 
extension of this time limit to 5 years is scarcely nec^essary, but it would be of 
advantage where persons are discovered to be criminals or insane after the first 
year has expired. (11, 19.) 


E. Bonds reerardiiig^ immierants.— Mr. Powderly says that the immi- 
gration authorities often require a bond that the immigrant shall not become a 
public charge. Such bonds are often given by mistaken charity or by collusion. 
The immigrant frequently evades liability by changing his name and giving a 
different port of entry than the real one. It is desirable to furnish a lanmng cer- 
tificate to each immigrant, requiring its presentation when applying for naturali- 
zation or for public relief. A record of the same facts should be preserved by 
the Bureau of Immigration as an immigration directory. (45.) 

Mr. Powderly declares that the limit of 1 year within which immigrant may 
be returned is insufficient. It should be be extended until naturalization. A 
guaranty from steamship companies, or a bond of $5(K) with 2 sufficient sureties, 
binding for 6 years, womd be a great advantage. ^40, 41.) 

Mr. McSweeney believes that the period for which 'immigrants are bonded 
should be extended to at least 2 years. He does not think that responsible steam- 
ship companies would oppose such an extension, (84.) 

Mr. Fitohie thinks that the provision permitting immigrants to be admitted on 
giving bond that they shall not become public charge needs to be carefully 
revised. It has been decided by one of the law officers of the Government that 
under certain conditions even members of the classes specifically excluded by the 
statute can be admitted on giving btmd. Moreover the bond does not constitute a 
property of the persons giving the guarantee. By change of names 
and other methods the bond is often evaded, and the witness is sure that there are 
persons now supported in public institutions who have given bond not to become 
a public chai'ge. The bond should be made a mateer of record, and the immi- 
gTftU' ^^ Ying it should be required to appear for inspection semiannually or 
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Mr. HaUj declares that the attempt to prevent immia^ts from becoming a 
burden upon the public by requiring bonds from steamship companies to support 
them in case of need has proved ineffective. From 1799 to 1873 Massachusetts 
required a bond good for 5 years, but the law was repealed as being absolutely 
unworkable. Immigrants frequently change their names ®or convenience, and 
in case they become public charges they are esp^ially apt to deceive as to their 
names, as to the date of immigration, etc. During 1896 out of 373 cases of sick 
poor in ^Massachusetts only 133 could be identified to such an extent as to be 
turned over to the United States authorities for deportation. During 2 months 
there were 36 persons relieved from the Boston City Hospital as to whom too lit- 
tle information could be gained to satisfy the United States. These persons were 
all Russians, Hungarians, and Italians, and all illiterate except 3. 

Mr. Bfall thinks there might be some advantage in a requirement that immi- 
grants should secure certificates identifying them and giving the facts concerning 
their landing, but it would furnish protection more in regard to naturalization 
than in regard to other questions. (63, 64.) 

Mr. Schwab savs that if it seem wise and n^>essary to extend the period during 
which the steamship companies are liable tor immigrants to 3 years, the compa- 
nies would consider it a hardship, but would not especially oppose the change. 
To extend the period to 5 years, however, would be unduly severe. The witness 
thinks there is no especial hardship in the law of this country to support alien 
paupers since it is benefiting by the labor of the great body of alien immigrants. 
(108.) 

Dr. Senner thinks that the United States is sufficiently protected by the pres- 
ent laws against the immigration of pauper immigrants. Although there are 
some recently arrived immigrants who oecome inmates of charitable institutions, 
often changing their names to avoid detection, these cases are rare. Most for- 
eigners who are puolic charges came to this country some time ago. The exist- 
ing law is effective in preventing wholesale immigration of undesirable elements. 
(184, 186.) 


F. Head tax.— -Mr. Stump says that the oiiginal tax oi 50 cents levied in 1883 
has been increased to $1 for each alien passenger, whether in the steerage or other- 
wise. This sum is paid to the collector of the port by the captain or owner of the 
vessel, and usually added by the steamship companies to the passage money of 
the immigrant. This sum has been sufficient to defray all expenses of the immi- 
gration bureau and care of immigrants who become dependent after arrival. 
The former buildings at Ellis Island were also constructed out ot this fund. This 
tax is also paid by special arrangement by Canadian steamship lines upon passen- 
gers destined for the United States, or ui)on those who come to this country 
within a certain number of months after landing. (12, 18.) 

Mr, PowDERLY favors an increase of the tax to $3 for the purpose of furnish- 
ing sufficient revenue to establish inspectors at foreim ports and along the land 
borders of the United States. Such a tax would not be restrictive. Nor would a 
higher rate of $1C to $30 probably have much beneficial effect. Many persons 
who could not pay $5 would be more desirable than others who could pay $100. 

Mr. McSweeney believes that the head tax should be doubled, especi^ly for 
the purpose of avoiding all danger that the immigration service will be crippled 
for lack of funds as it was in 1893. (84.) 

Mr. ScHULTEis advocates an increase of the tax to at least $10. Tickets to the 
United States cost $8 less than to South American countries, and the difference 
brings many immigrants here. A large number would be excluded by such 
increase. (24.) 

Mr. Schwab declares that the steamship lines are willing to accept whatever 
changes in the immtoation laws are deemed necessary for effective enforcement. 
They would prefer that the head money remain unchanged, but would not oppose 
a reasonable increase. The tax is paid in the first instance by the steamship com- 
pany but is, of course, reckoned as one of the items of cost in fixing the price of 
tickets. To increase the tax to an unduly high figure, such as $5 or $10, would 
exclude many immigrants. The character of the immigrant as a citizen depends 
very little uwm his ability to pay such a tax. (102, 105. ) 

Jmperty rest— Mr. Schwab declares that the amount of money which an immi- 
graaft brings to the United States is comparatively little indication as to his 
desiratfility as a citizen . ( 102. ) 

HdMcational test*— Mr. Hall, secretary of the Immijmtion Restric- 
lieague, testifies, that that body favors an educational test for admission to 
' &ls oonnlxy. The organization was formed in 1894 and includes about 700 per- 
8on$ as active members, while about 5,000 others assist the league and receive its 
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docmnents. The lea^e does not advocate the ezclnsion of laborers or other 
iirmugrants of such character as to fit them for good citizens, but only the exclu- 
sion of undesirable elements. For this it considers the educational test the most 
effective. The league was instrumental in drafting the bill which was introduced 
in the Fifty-fourth Conp*es8 by Senator Lodge. 

The league does not believe that an educational test is necessary evidence of 
morid worth, but an examination of the illiteracy of immigrants from different 
nations and a comparison of their criminality indicates that the more illiterate 
nationalities furnish proportionately the greater number of criminals. Similarly 
the greatest proportion of paupers and of unskilled laborers are found in the most 
illiterate nationalities. The proportion of money brought into this country is 
smallest among the most illiterate, while the tendency to congregate densely in 
the cities is also most marked among them. (See Mr. Hall’s statistics on these 
I)oints, p. 56.) In view of the increase in the proportion of illiteracy, and esw- 
cially in view of the constantly increasing proportion of the immigi’ants who 
come from the southeastern countries of Europe as compared with the northwest- 
ern countries, the league believes that the educational test is especially desirable. 
(46,60-54.) 

Mr. Hall admits that the educational test is not an ideal one, but thinks that on 
the whole it would tend to exclude the more undesirable classes. Moreover, if 
we make public-school education the basis of citizenship in this country, we can 
scarcely consider the immigration of illiterate persons very advantageous even if 
they be morally upright. There must be some sort of test, more or less rigid. To 
attemi)t to ascertain directly by question or otherwise whether a person is of 
criminal character or whether he is unskilled or otherwise undesirable is very dif- 
ficult. There must be hardship in individual cases through the application of any 
test. Mr. Hall does not believe that treaties with foreign countries stand in the 
w^ of an educational restriction of immigration. 

The educational test, Mr. Hall declares, is very generally favored throughout 
the country. The Immigration Restriction League has ascertained by correspond- 
ence and otherwise the opinions of many organizations, a large number of cnam- 
bers of commerce, of labor organizations, including the American Federation of 
Labor and Knights of Labor,' of State legislatures and officers, and of factory 
iiisi)ectors. These mostly favor the educational test. Even in the Northwestern 
States, where there is the most room for a new population, and where offices and 
associations have been established for the purpose of promoting immigration, 
those classes of immigrants who would bo excluded by an educational test are not 
desired. Although the advocacy of restriction is perhaps most marked near the 
Canadian border, it is by no means confined to that section. 

The objections which have been raised to restriction of immigration have come 
either from theoretical economists, who have considered that the economic 
advantages from immigration offset any social disadvantages, or who have felt 
that it was against the rights of the individual to shut out anyone; or it has come 
from certain classes of the foreign population in this country. The opposition of 
this latter class, Mr. Hall asserts, has been largely developed by the actions of 
the st<^amship lines, which have sent out circulars misrepresenting facts and 
which have sought to stir up race prejudice. Mr. Hall quotes from such a circu- 
lar, addressed to the Germans, in which it is intimated that the effect of the pro- 
posed legislation would be to cfimpletely cut off German immigration, and 
that there will afterwards be a tendency to oppress Germans already in this 
country. A cjertain amount of opposition has also been raised by Roman Catho- 
lic societies, who think that the measure is directed chiefly against immigration 
from Roman Catholic countries. (58, 61, 66.) 

Mr. ScHULTEis says that the educational test, as proposed in original draft of 
Lodge bill, would have excluded the Russian Jews, since the “ native language’’ 
of such Jews is Russian, which most can not read or write. They can read and 
write Jewish, and thus would not be affected by amended bill. (29. ) 

Mr, Schulteis considers this the best method of excluding the undesirable 
element. Practically only those from southern European countries would be 
affected. At present those coming from Italy are chiefly from the southern 
part, the most undesirable of all. Practically one-fourth of the immigrants would 
be excluded by such a test. (23, 24. ) 

Mr. Duncan says the Gramte Cutters’ National Union is in favor af the t'odge 
bill. It believes that where a man is^ able to read his own language he soon 
becomes familiar with the facts regarding the relations of labor and qapital and 
can readily be brought into trade-union movements. Uneducated men, on the 
other hand, discredit the well-meant advice of the unions. * (Vol. VII, 907.) ^ 
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Mr. Boseitdale favors the Lodge bill for restricting immigration by an ednc^ 
tional test. He states that such a test would keep out Italians as a cto, and 
Htingmans, because they do not read their own language. He declares that it 
would keep out two-thirds of the Jews; but this seems to be connected with ms 
statement that he would not recognize the Hebrew jargon as a language. He 
admits that a la^ge per cent of the Jews can read that; but he says they are 
barely able to read their prayers in Hebrew, without understanding the language. 
(196,197.) , 

Mr. Rosendale admits that the educational test does not directly gauge the abil- 
ity of a workman. A workman may have high mechanical skill without being 
able to read or write. But all good workmen coming from such countries as 
Germany are, in fact, able to read and write, and some dc^grte of educjation may 
be found among the lietter class of workmen generally. An educational test 
would, as a matter of fact, separate the higher classes of workmen in a great 
degree from those who could do nothing but common manual labor. (199.) 

Dr. Senner opposes the educational test on various grounds. He declares that 
its application would involve a doubling of the time required for examining immi- 
grants and would greatly increase the vexations of the inspection system. The 
test, if applied to women, would result in injustice, and would especially hinder 
the obtaining of required servant girls from Europe. It Would have no effect in 
protecting Americjan labor, since skilled laborers, whose competition is most 
fetired, could pass the examination. The United States still n(?eds immigrants to 
perform its unskilled labor. The time to apply an educational test is at natural- 
ization. (169.) 

Dr. Senner thinks that the educational test should be strictly applied as a con- 
dition of naturalization. He deprecates exceedingly the fact that many States 
permit aliens to vote before naturalization, after a residence of six months or one 
year. He declares that it is his desire that the foreign-born population should 
become Americanized as rapidly as possible. (186, 184.) 

Mr. Schwab thinks that an educational test would exclude many immigrants 
who are necessary for the development of the natural resources of this country. 
He declares also that illiteracy has nothing to do with criminality; that those 
countries whose immigrants are the most literate often show the largest percent- 
age of criminals. (102,103.) 

Mr. Stump thinks that the educational test would prove an efficient mode of 
restricting immigration, especially from southern Europe, but it would exclude a 
class of immigrants very beneficial to this country. American workmen are the 
most skillful in the world, and themselves perform the higher classes of labor; a 
cheaper grade of labor must be imported to do rougher manual work on roads, 
railways, sewers, etc. Such a tost would exclude few from the northern countries 
of Europe, where education is as far advanced as in the Unib^d States. Educated 
rascals could not be excluded by such a method. (6, 21.) 

Mr. Holman, secretary of the board of special inquiry at New York, is disposed 
to doubt the wisdom of establishing an absolute educational test. Often it is 
more desirable to exclude certain irersons who are w(ill educated than others, 
young, able-bodied, and industrious, who have not been blessed with the opportunity 
of getting an education. Many persons of the latter class can easily overcome 
their lack of education and b(5come good citizens. It is true that the educational 
test would exclude many undesirable immigrants, especially from certain countries, 
but it seems better to assign the real reason why these immigi’ants are undesir- 
able rather than to assign illiteracy as the chief reason. The witness thinks that 
it would be legitimate to make ability to read and write one of the tests to be 
considered by the immigration officers if they were given discretionary power as 
to the admission of immigrants. • 

Mr. Holman believes, further, that the application of the educational test for 
naturalization is desirable. ( 136 , 1 37. ) 

Mr. PowDERLY thinks it doubtful if the educational test is desirable as a con- 
dition of immigration, though highly desirable for naturalization. It would not 
check Chinese or Japanese immigration, and would have little effect on Russian 
Jews, who would soon learn to read a passage. (42.) 
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IMMIGRATION. 

Washington, D. C., January 10, 1800, 

TESTIMOmr OF HON. HEEMAN STOMP, 

E.r-C( muni ss loner- General of Immigration, 

The commission met at 1 1 a. m. January 10, 1899. Vice-Chairman Phillips pre- 
sideil, and introducinjiT the witness said, Mr. Stump, who was formerly Commis- 
sioiier-Ceneral of Immigration, had been invited to appear before the commission 
and give testimony upon the subject of immigration. 

Q. ( hy Mr. Smyth. ) Please state whether you were a member of Congress and 
had an\ thing to do with the Chinese exclusion act. — A. 1 becatue a member of 
Congress on the -Ith of March, 1889, when Harrison was inaugurated. I was placed 
on the Committee on Immigration at that time, and two years subsequently I was 
made chairman of the Immigration Committee. Upon my retirement from Con- 
gress 1 was appointed Commissioner-General of Immiuration, and served four 
years, and until August of the McKinley Administration. 

Did you have anything to do with preparing the draft of the Chinese exclu- 
sion act?— A. I did. W hile a member of a joint committee of the House and Sen- 
ate of the Fifty- first Congress, in company with Mr. Owen and Mr, Lehlbach, of 
Now Jersey. I traveled extensively, collecting information in regard to immigra- 
tion, and visited Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and several other cities. 
That report was made to Congress by Mr. Owen, and you will find it on tile. Sub- 
sequently we were directed to go to the Pacific coast, and with Senator Watson C. 
S<iuire we made investigations in regard to Chinese immigration. We visited 
Spokane Falls, Seattle, Port Townsend, Portland, San Francisco, San Diego, etc., 
and we made a report to Congress (House Doc. No. 4048, second session Fifty-first 
Congress) , and subsequently I introduced a bill for the exclusion of the Chinese, 
which, with some modifications, was the same as what was called the “ Geary 
Act, ’ the present law relating to Chinese immigration. 

Q. Did you later, as a member of Congress, prepare the present immigration 
law?— A. Yes. Mr. Owen, Mr. Chandler, and myself prepared the act of 1891. 
When I became chairman of the House committee, Mr. Chandler and myself 
drafted the act of 1893, but he was kind enough to say that it was the ''Stump 
Act,” 

Q. How long were you Commissioner of Immigration?— A. Four years and some 
months. 

C^, Was that act successful in limiting the immigration to this country? —A, Emi- 
nently so, I think, ^d, with very slight modificatiouB, I doubt whether it should 
be changed for some tim^. 

Q. Is immigration to this country affected by the degree of our prosperity?— A. 
U ndou bted 1 y it is. Immigration to this country . I believe , is promoted very much 
^ letters written by people here inviting their friends and relatives to come. 
They know the state of the country, and whether their friends cafi secure employ- 
ment when they arrive, and they write to them when to come and when not to 
come. In that way I think immigration indicates the prosperity of the country. 

Q. Did your Bureau take any cognizance of the number of immigrants who 
returned to foreign lands^— A. No, there is no law requiring these statistics to be 
furnished, I have urged Congress to pass such a law. We had to depend entire.y 
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upon the courtesy of the steamship companies, which would furnish us the num- 
ber of steerage passengers leaving the country. We knew, of course, the number 
that came in. 

Q. Will you tell us whether the present law can be amended to make it more 
satisfactory?-— A. 1 think amendments should be principally in relation to minor 
details relating to the administration of that law. Its main features should not 
l)e altered. There are quite a number of minor suggestions which we have made 
both to the Secretary of the Treasury and to Congress. They were reported to the 
Secretary under the commission which Mr. (Carlisle appointed, consisting of Dr. 
J. H. Senner, then commissioner of the jiort of New York, Mr. Edward F. 
McSweeney, then assistant commissioner, and myself. Under that commission 
we did considerable work, which was reported to the Secretar>^ in the report of the 
Immigration Investigation Commission. You will find that that commission was 
directed to inciuire and report upon the following interrogatories: 

“1. What changes, if any, in the rules and regulations now in force are neces- 
sary in order to secure a more efficient execution of existing laws relating to immi- 
gration and the laws prohibiting the importation of alien laborers under contract? 

“2. Whether said laws are defective in any particular, and what practical diffi- 
culties, if any, have been encountered in their execution? 

“ 3. What effect, if any, immigration has had upon the wages of labor or oppor- 
tunities for employment in the United States, and whether or not the existing 
industrial condition of the country is attributable in any degree to the influx of 
laborers from abroad? 

“4. Whether any measures, and if so what, can be adopted under existing leg- 
islation to discourage the concentration of immigrant laborers in particular locali- 
ties and to secure a better distribution of immigrants wliose admission to the 
country is not prohibited by la w? 

“5. Whether the ‘padrone' system exists in this country, and if m, to what 
extent and among what classes of immigrants, and what ineasures can be taken 
under existing laws to break it up and protect American laborers against its evil 
effects upon wages, and at the same time imiirove the social and economic condi- 
tion of the immigrants?" 

The commission was also directed to procure and report such information, from 
all available sources, as would enable the Department to employ its official force 
in the most effective manner for the enforcement of the immigration and alien 
contract-labor laws according to their true intent and purpose, and to suggest 
such amendments as experience may have shown to be necessary to adapt them 
to existing conditions. 

That commission was organized, I being made chairman. The first step we took 
was to address a circular letter to all the labor organizations of the United States 
of which we knew, and Mr. McSweeney had tlie assistance of Mr. Uompers and 
Mr. Sovereign and others. He was given lisls of the organizations to which let- 
ters were directed. The circular letter first stated the scope of the commission, 
as given you, and then asked for such repbcs as they considered proper. The 
replies are contained in this book. The next step we took was to address the fol- 
lowing letter to the various governors of States: 

“1. Does your State, or any portion thereof, desire immigration? If only por- 
tions, what portions? 

“2. What are the resources that need development? If agricultural, what char- 
acter of products are to be QUiltivated, etc.? If mineral, what kinds of mines are 
to be worked? If artisans are required, jilease state ttie trades and occupations in 
which employment can be found. If unskilled labor is wanted, please indicate 
the kind of work for which ir is needed. 

‘ ‘ 3. What wages ai e usually paid iii (?ach of the occupations referred to? Please 
also give any other information you think will bo useful in guiding desirable 
immigrants to your section. 

“4. State what nationalities are preferred, and the order of preference, numer- 
ically.’' 

We received replies to this letter from probably half or maybe three-fourths of 
the governors of the States of the Union. You will find those replies in the report 
of the Immigration Investigation Commission. 

With regard te the distribution of immigration, the commission recommended a 
plan which had not been thought of before, and the more 1 consider it the more I 
am convinced it would be wise to have it a<iopted. I will now speak of the port 
of New York, where nearly three-fourths of the emigrrants to the United States 
are landed. Many of them have a fixed destination and go there. Many of them 
arrive in New York, where they remain an indefinite time in order to determine 
where they should go. Some would go to Chicago, some to Cincinnati, etc. We 
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found that the larger cities of the United States were being congested with immi- 
grants who really desired to find omx)loynient e’sewliere. (t is a known fact that 
two, three, or four hundred thousand immigrants come into New York yearly. 
In ten years that would be a vast number of newly arrived immigrants, but most 
of them find employment elsewhere after they have ex^i^mded what little means 
they had and have become impoverished. For that reason we suggested to the 
Secretary that we should have erected on Ellis hsland. by x)rivirt;e enterprise, a 
large exhibition liall, where the vaiious State immigration bureaus or authorities 
could have rooms and an opportunity for disp’aying the products of their State, 
informing the immigrant what inducements they could offer him and giving him 
all other mrormatioii which it would he m cessary lor h;m to obtain. Ho would 
also asceriaiTi there that in c(Ttain States and ]»ortions of States, take New York 
and Pennsylvania, for instance, no immigrants were tlosired. In that way the 
immigrant would have an intelligent idea wheie he could locate. He would be 
informed regarding the pri( es of land and labor, j.daiu ability of the soil, mines, 
the working of railroads, and all places where labor is di'sired throughout the 
United States, and bi'foro leaving the station conkl make an infelligeiit selection 
of locality for sel tlement. We regar<led it as a large distributing center for immi- 
gration, and of course States that did not do ir<‘ immigration would not bo repre- 
sented there. Railroads that wanted laborei s would be reiiresented, and it would 
be a clearing-house lor immigrants. Bills were introduced' by Mr. Lodge and by 
Mr. Chandler to carry out that intention, when the buildings on Ellis Island were 
burned down, and I su])poso the xiroject is now in abej’ance. 

Q. How did the law fori lidding the importation of contract labor operate? — A. 
I found, when I came into olHce, that that law was exceedingly defective. I 
administered it to the best of my ability and, T th'nk, qn.to successfully, meeting 
the apjiroval of the labor men. At the lime that law was passed there were vari- 
ous strik<*s in the cfiuntry, and em])loyers imxnirti d directly all kind of immigrants 
with the view of giving them the places of American workingmen. That law was 
so successfully administered, tliat the wholesale im]>ortation of contract laborers 
was stoi»ped. We lound sometimes that four or five, or maybe eight or ten men, 
would come under promises from mining p(‘oplo to take the iilac^e of American 
labor. Those men we sent back, to the be-t of our ability, upon information wo 
received from labor organizations, and we had the privilege of doing so until after 
they had been heie for a year. We found many isolated cases in which a brother 
would write to his brother saying if he would come out to his farm he would give 
him elnx>io^ men t until he could find another jdace. 1 do not believe that when 
this law was enacted it was intended to reac.h a case like that. But we rigiclly 
enforced the law and sexiarated families in that way. I think it was a hardship 
and that that feature of the law should bo modified. It is perfectly natural for a 
man who has his family over there to {iromise aid and assistance to his relatives 
until they can find something to do; but the law, as it stands, com]iel8 us to 
send them back. If an emxiloyer could go to his workman and say, “Have you 
not a brother in Germany? We are in need of a man; wnte to your brother to 
come ^ in that case there is no hardship at all. Those jieople were sent back. 

Q. Do you think that jihase of the law is successfully enforc^ed? — A. I think so. 
It was during my administration in many cases which I thought entailed great 
hardship. The- difficulty of sending these men back is, that in the law which was 
drawn, I have been told by Mr. Powderly, there is this language: 

(Mr. Stump here read the first section of the act of February 20, 1885, known as 
the “Contract Labor Law.”) 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Representatives of the United States 
of Ameriea in Congress assembled. That from and after the passage of this act it 
shall be unlawful for any person, company, partnership, or cori>oration, in any 
manner whatsoever, to prepay the transportation, or in any way assist or encour- 
age the importation or migration of any alien or aliens, any foreigner or foreign- 
ers, into the United States, its Territories, or the District of Columbia, tinder 
contract or agreement, parol or special, express or im])lied, made previous to the 
mportation or migration of such alien or aliens, foreigner or foreigners, to per- 
form labor or service of any kind in the United States, its Territories, or the 
District of Columbia.” 

The courts have uniformly held that there must be an express or implied con- 
tract entered into abroad, which must be proved before the party can be deported. 
That is almost an impossibility. The prosecution of the contractor is almost 
invariably impossible. The immigrant comes here and we examine him and 
ask him: “What induced you to come to America?” He replies: “ Such and such 
a party told me if I came here lie would give me certain wages.” We sent that 
fellow back. We can not proset ute the employer because, in the first place, what 
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little testimony we had we banished to the other side of the water. But his testi- 
mony would not be suflScient because the courts have held that that contra(‘t must 
be nxade abroad; and he has merely said: ‘‘ If you will come here, we will do so 
and so.” We could not prosecute the contractor, but sent back the person who 
had sold out all his little possessions and become separated from the land of his 
birth, and th(i guilty man escaped. In order to rectify that 1 suggested that the 
law be amended by inserting one or two words which I thought would cover the 
difficulty. Some twenty suggestions were made. I will show you one which I 
think is most important. The amendment I suggested to section 1 of the act of 
1885 was by adding thereto, after the words “ United States, the Territories, or 
the District of Columbia,” on the seventh lino and wherever else it may be neces- 
sary, the words “ or by undi rtaking or jiromise of employment upon arrival in the 
United States, or under any contract,” etc., expressed or implied. That made 
the party guilty who, by any offer to the foreigner, induced his immigration into the 
United States. Of course it was not necessary to have the contract made abroad, 
but if be was induced to leave home upon a promise to make a contract on his 
arrival it would be sufficient to procure convi(;tion, and I think that would go far 
toward breaking up this induced immigration by persona who desire to employ 
workmen to take the iilace of AiiiOrican labor. 

Q. If you deported the immigrant, would you have lost your witness?— A. We 
would not deport that person, but wo deporte 1 the immigrant before because we 
knew it was useless to hold him to convict the principal. W c* sent the immigrant 
back> but could do nothing with the iiarty who made the contract. Here, if he 
testifies that this party induced him to come over by letter or otherwise ( fre- 
quently they have the letter inducing them to come over;, wo would liold that 
party as a witness, because he would be of service then, but would not be of 
service unless the law was changed. 

Q. Was there not an act passed in the last Congress amending the immigration 
laws which failed because Mr. Cleveland did not sign it?— A. That was what was 
called the “educational bill.” 

Q. Did it provide an educational test affecting immigration?— A. Yes; and it 
has been pending since in the ]ireseut Congress. 

Q. What are your views in regard to that?— A. I have not seen the bill as it is 
now presented, but my views on the educational test are iully set forth in the 
report of the Immigration Investigating Committee. We reported on the educa- 
tional test. If you desire to get the most efficient mode of restricjting immigration, 
1 would take the educational bill with some amendments, but if you desire to get 
a class of immigrants here who would lie most beneficial to our country I think 
the educational bill does not reach it. My idea of immigration is this: We have, 
in my mind, the most skillful and the best laboring class in the world. I think 
American workingmen are superior to others. It may be in some of the finer arts, 
where it takes long years to acipiire the skill that is required, it is not so, but for 
the production of work, with our improved machinery, we can beat the world. 
We are also an educated jieople. We find that Americans are performing higher 
classes of labor. We want our sons to become onr clerks, accountants, and busi- 
ness men and find employment in the hi^hpr walks and occupations. We must 
necessarily have a certain other class to do our manual work— not menial exactly, 
but work which is honorable but at the same time of a lower order, which requires 
no skill or education at all. We want laborers upon our roads, upon our railroads, 
to clean our sewers and streets, and everything of that kind, and when you look 
around I think you will find that Americans are getting be> ond that. I think the 
importation of good, able-bodied workmen into the United States has tended to 
elevate onr own people. A young able-bodied man who comes from a foreign 
land to settle here, with energy and willingness to work, i.s an acquisition to the 
country, and while we do not want him to occupy the positions which education 
would enable him to occupy, we want him to occupy the positions where it does 
not much matter whether he knows his A B C’s or the single rule of three or any- 
thing else; but as a rule, with few exceptions, I think you will find that even the 
steerage passengers coming over here are as well and better educated, as a class, 
than the Americans. Take the Swiss, German, Swede, Norwegian, Englishman, 
and Irishman, and the percentage of those unable to read and write is much less 
than the United States census gives as the percentage in the United States. It 
will astonish you, but such is the fact. On the other hand, if you go into the 


lected. From the last report I made, at the end of the fiscal year, June 80, 1897, 
page 6, 1 state that— 

“ Under the present laws ability to read and write is not essential to the admis-sion 
of the immigrant, and the question of illiteracy has only been taken up for statis- 
tical purposes. 
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“The educational attainments of the immigrants who came during this fiscal 
year show a marked improvement over those who came in 1895-96, For instance, 
the percentage of illiteracy was in those who came from— 


Country. 

1««5. 

1897. 

Country. 

1890. 

j 1897. 


o.;» 

0.3J) 

Sweden 

0.0116 

0.0087 

Au8I»na*XlULl|5n»ry - 

Til iicta^o 

.41 

.28 

Denmark 

.0095 

.0048 

1 i a1 VT 

.54 

.m 

Switzerland 

.079 

.011 


.0290 

.019 

France 

.0488 

.042 

UiCbll j 





By the United States census of 1800 the illiteracy of the whole United States 
was 0.18 14 per cent. As I say in my reports, illiteracy and undesirability of immi- 
grants seem to go hand, in hand because we find that while the people of the north 
of Italy are good ijeople and desirable immigrants those coming from Naples, 
from Palermo and Messina (all of whom ship from Naples) are objectionable, as 
a rule. Undesirable immigration comes from the south of Europe, and in these 
countries the greatest illiteracy prevails. Below a line drawn, say, south of 
France, running through the Pyrenees, which would leave Spain and Portugal 
south, thence to Naples, thence northward toward V^ienna, thence toward St. 
Petersburg, illiteracy is dense. . . 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you refer to the immigrants coming into this 
country? — A. Yes. sir. . 

Portugal is 0.7709 per cent illiterate. Of the southern countries Italy will come 
next. Italy is ().r)4:)9 per cent. Austria-Hungary is divided up intoseveral provinces, 
and there we get the Poles and Slavs. Take Hungary, it is 0.4G51 , and Gallacia is 
0.0037. Russia is about the next. Russia proper is 0. 4 1 1 4. I say that south of a line 
between France and Spain and running a little north into Hungary and Poland 
the education of Europe seems to be very much neglected, while in the northern 
portion the educational facilities are far pperior to those in our own country, 
where the percentage of educated people is very much less. We have 0.1343 per 
cent of illiteracy. It is hardly generous to treat the comparison in that way, for 
this reason: The census gives the percentage looking at the educated and unedu- 
cated of the whole country; but here we have only investigated the educational 
qualifications of the steerage passengers; and we find that education in Europe is 
carried to much greater extent than it is really in America. I suppose in onr 
country the negro population would add very much to the illiteracy and percen- 
tage. Taking our New England States as an example, and although I have had 
no occasion to look into that, 1 imagine that the percentage of illiteracy there is 
as low as in any portion of Europe; and for that reason. I dare say, you could 
draw a line in the United States in the same way between the northern and 
southern portions. There is a highly educated class in the South, but they have 
at the same time the most ignorant negro class. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J, Harris.) Is the effect of these ocean steamship companies 
bringing immigrants here good or bad? — A. Well, the ocean steamship lines are 
only the means of transportation. If you will read carefully the act of 1893, you 
will find that it does not add another class to the excluded iieople, but is an admin- 
istrative act and is directed to secure a proper examination ot immigrants before 
embarkation. It has led to a very great restriction of immigration, as my reports 
will show throughout. Steamship lines have agents throughout the whole of 
Europe. They are located in almost every little town, and are more numerous in 
places from which immigration comes: They had a system hy which they gave a 
commission to their agents for every ticket sold, so that their agents were inter- 
e.sted in selling as many tickets as possible, totally regardless of the character of 
people that bought them. The result was an indiscriminate flow of all classes to 
the Uidted States, and largely of the most undesirable classes. There were 
‘ tiadrones,’' Italian hankers, and so on, who were largely interested in bringing 
these people over, and they were probably associated with, and maybe were, 
steamship agents. I know Italian ban kers in New Y ork who are really ‘ * padrones, 
who furnish money to immigrants in Italy. I went over there to look into it 
myself. The agent abroad would aimroach a man and say: “Would you like to 
go to Amenca?’’and he would say; “ Yes; but I have no money.” “ Well, if I give 
you a ticket, will you work for me for wages in America.” and so on.. The conse- 
quence was he made that agreement, and when he arrived in New York he became 
body and soul the slave of that *• padrone.” The Italians are a quiet, peaceable, 
genial, hard-working race. They work on little lots of land. They are exceed- 
ingly good cultivators of the soil. They are the best masons, I suppose, you can 
find anywhere, and always ready and wiUing to work; but when they amve, say 
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in New York, and go to their banker to whom they belong, he puts them in gangs 
and sells tlieir labor out to corporations, railroad corporations, or various employ- 
ments, and be sends with them what is called a “ boss.” Take 500 or 1,000 men, 
contracted to go out to some of >onr States to work on a railroad. They arrive 
there under the charge of this boss, they speak no English, and will have nothing 
to do with anybody but that boss. The boss will buy $100 wortli of lumber, will 
rig up a shanty, and will charge those Italians each $1 a month for sleeping bunks. 
If he lodges some 500 in that shanty, it is pay.ng him $500 a month. He has the 
supplying of all they eat and w(‘ar. When pay day comes the boss receives the 
wages, and he accounts t) the “padrone," and the xioor Italian finds himself a 
debtor and slave for years under that system, and it is the slavery which 1, under 
the directions of the Administration, tried to eradicate. I think the success with 
which we have met must be admitted. The “pailroncs ’lately call themselves 
bankers. They say they have got enough Italians in this country now, and that 
they do not want any more. The last case I investigated, 1 think, was in Bruns- 
wick, Ga., in connection with tln‘ building of sewers or something else. You will 
find a report of it in the re])orfc of the Immigration Investigatiii" Committee. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is that system now broken up?— A. Yes, sir; you may 
say it is pretty well broken iij): hut I will toll you where it has broken out afresh, 
and it will need a very great surgical operation to cut it out. It is among the 
Assyrians. Arabs. Turks, Greeks, and Armenians coming int o this country. They 
are all under the bosses thnl I spoke of in relation to the Italian immigrants, and 
they are brought here generally to ])eddle goods, to blaek boots, to be scissors 
grinders, and actual b ggars on the streets. Tlicse mim will imjiort and pay well 
to get a woman to come here with a child in her arms to shed tears on the streets 
and solicit alms, which she gives to her employer. These things may astonish 
you. Forty of them w^ere arrested at Ellis Island some days ago. They were 
going down to one of the Southern States. I think they were ticketed for New 
Orleans. They serve their master for so much a day. and are obliged to turn in 
every evening what they collect. You will find them with push-carts in the 
streets of New York'. My experience is that they have an idea that they re(]uire 
$25 to get in. They arrive at Ellis Island, and almost every one of them will liave 
$35 in American gold, and the mystery is where they get it. It is the impression 
of immigration ofticials t hat the gold tliey have on their per.sons at the time they 
arrive is immediately taken Irom them and shipped back to the country from 
which they came, to !.e returned with others. That money goes backward and 
forward. 

Q. (By Mr. FARvx’^^AR.) What is the percentage of this class of people you are 
speaking of in relation to the whole immigration of a year?— A. We can give yon 
the exact figures. 

Q. I mean the class owned by padrones.’’ — A. I do not think there are so 
many. 1 think they are nearly all that class of people that come from the coun- 
tries I named. From those countries it is almost all induced immigration. 

Q. Has the alien contract labor law really partly stopped all padroning?— A. 
That is not due so much to the alien ct»ntractTabor law as it is to the immigration 
law. They are entirely distinct, but lx>th operate in this case. 

Q. 1 think in your last report you mention the fact that the immigration of 1896 
and 1897 had been smaller than it had been from 1870, and in the returns of the 
steamship companies on the sb erage passenger lists returning to Plurope and else- 
where, that same fiscal year, there w(}re nearly 113,000. Does the padroning sys- 
tem exist aim mg those people who were retui*ning?— A. I suppose a great many 
thousands went back to visit their friends in Europe, because the season for labor 
had expired, and to come again another year. It is cheaper to live in Europe in 
their own homes and pay their passage back at the winter rate, than it is to live 
in America idle. 

Those returning over the steerage may be bona fide residents of our country. 
They are sons who live in the West and have their parents in Europe. They 
make visits to their parents, and probably in the spring bring their parents, and 
sisters, and brothers with them. A great many have gone back because it is hard 
to procure labor, because of hard times, in the United States. I must call your 
attention to the fact that no money is required of an immigrant to land in Amer- 
ica— not a cent. A man, under our present law, who is able-bodied, ready and 
willing to work, is entitled to admission whether he has a dollar in his pocket or 
not. Now, that is lost sight of for the reason that under the act of 1898, Mr. 
Chandler and myself desired, as far as we were able, to ascertain, only for statis- 
tical purposes, how much money immigrants brought into the United States. It 
was not a sine qua non as to their landing, and we arrived at the conclusion that 
we would ask tnem whether they had as much as $30, and if they had $30 only, 
we required them to show it, not that it was necessary for them to have any 
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money, but we wanted that as statisticR to show how many came with $30 or less. 
Then we said it would not do to ask them how much money they had over $30, 
because we would make them tlie objects of designing men, and probably they 
would be robbed or deprived of their funds if they were required to disclose it 
upon our records. Therefore, we said, “Have yon got $30 or less?*’ and if they 
said less, we said, “flow much*?” If they said they had $30 or more, no other 
question was ever asked. It was not for the purpose of admission. 

Q. In the decade before 1891 the average of the immigration into America was 
about 472,063, and the average in 1894 to 1897, during your administration, was only 
2? 9,000. How do you account for that difference ot nearly 50 per cent?— A. We 
(;an not claim all the credit of the decrease m immigration for the act of 1893, 
because there was great depression throughout this country and it was not as 
desirable for immigrants to come to America as it had been; but, fortunately, we 
had administered this law so rigidly that we sent back, maybe, three or four jier- 
soiis to every little hamlet where they were coming from btifore, and they carried 
the news to those who purposed coming, and they were thus deterred from comings 
and that restri(;ted immigration. 

Something carried me away from what I was going to tell you in regard to the 
purchase and sale of tickets and the inspection of immigrants abroad, and the pur- 
poses of the act of 1893. I said that these steamships had their agents in all the 
various litth^ towns and place^^. and paid a commission for the sale of tickets. The 
act of 1893 recpiired that before ilie embarkation of any immigrants upon any ves- 
sel the manifest should be sworn to by the captain of the vessel before the consul 
of the United States, stating that he had no (designating the prohibited jclass) 
aboard his ship; thmi the surgeon was recpiired also lo make an affidavit that there 
was no immigrant aboard tliat ship who was not physically able to work, and 
that there were no diseases ahoar<l that shix>that vrere prohibited. When the 
steamshqi companies found that agents throughout the country had sold tickets 
and the immigrants had arrived at the port of embarkation, and that many ujion 
b(dng examined were not allowed to go aboard the ship, tliey immediately gave 
instructions to ail their agents, who became the best inspectors of immigrants 
we had. These agents were located in towns and villages, ami had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing and coming into jiersonal contact with the peojilo to whom 
those tickets were sold. By that law\ wherever a ticket was sold, the man selling 
it had to have exhibited all the laws of the United States with regard to immi- 
gration, showing who were prohibited and who w(Te not, and they called their 
attention to them. Tlie steainship companies said: “ If you sell a ticket to a man 
or woman wlio is re.iecto<l at the point of embarkation we will not only takeaway 
your commission, but we wdll charge you with the exxiensos of returning that 
immigrant to his home.*’ So that the very ticket seller himself became one of the 
inspectors for the benefit of the United States. That was the first inspection, and 
I found it the best inspection of all, because they jiuuished their ticket agents if 
they sold to a jierson wlio was rejected at the point of embarkation or when he 
arrived in the United States. 

O. Were the medical inspector and agent at these foreign ports of embarkation 
under the employ of the steamship companies or the Government?— A. In all the 
foreign countries I visited they have a health officer, who is a Government 
employee, and he makes an insiieclion. We have also our consuls at every point. 
The shijimaster and surgeon, though, are the men who make the affidavit. 

Q. He is a medical inspector, then, of the immigrant?— A. Yes; and he is required 
to make a daily report ot the condition of those immigrants, which is brought 
with the quarantine guard and exhibited to the immigrant officials at the time of 
landing, when they come to be inspeetc^d bn arrival. 

Upon the arrival of a ship at (juarantine, at New York, for instance, officers of 
the immigration service board that vessel, with the health and customs officers, 
and they examine the manifests. They examine the first and second class cabins. 
If they have any information as to any person who is in the first or second class 
cabins that they are either contract laborers or trying to evade the laws, they 
* inspect th ose two cabins especially. W e generally get su ch information f rom labor 
organizations. Diamond cutters and glass blowers slip in in the second-class 
cabins, and we generally get onto them. If any persons are found in there whom 
we want to examine further, we direct the captain of the vessel to send them with 
the steerage passengers to Ellis Island. Then they are arranged in groups, and the 
manifest that has been made in Europe, which has the oath of the captain and of 
ihe surp^eon of the vessel and certificate of our consul attached to it, is placed on 
the register’s desk, and these men are grouped according to the lists. When the 
immigrant appears the registry clerk has exac^tly what is stated by the captain, the 
company, and the surgeon in regard to his case, and the immigrant has to answer 
all those interrogatories, and the clerk goes over that again to see whether there is 
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any variance bdtvreen the two. and if, to all appearances, the immigrant is entitled 
to land he is immediately parsed by that registry clerk, and he goes where he 
pleases. When a person ap lears whom the reinstry clerk has any suspicion of, or 
who does not show sufficient ability to work, vmo is aged, poor, etc., he is detained 
to go before a special board of inquiry, and those cases are tried just as you would 
try any case before any other tribunal. There are four inspectors detailed for that 
duty, and it requires the vote of three of them to land anybody. In the meantime 
all women have been examined by a matron with regard to possible pregnancy, 
and all immigrants are especially examined by a surgeon of the United States 
Marine-Hospital Service, and if they appear weakly or diseased they are put in 
another room for a special examination. If the surgeon certifies that a man. in 
his opinion, is not capable of earning his living in the United States or is suffering 
from disease, mental or physical, he sends his certificate, with his report, to the 
board of examiners. He is rejected by the board and deported. They m ike this 
examination. They send for witnesses. If a woman comes over and says her hus- 
band is in this country, and shows no money, she is detained. A telegram is sent 
to where she says her husband is, and unless that husband reports, in all proba- 
bility she is sent back. Pregnant unmarried females and lewd women are returned. 
In the same way, if a boy comes and no one turns up to take care of him, and he 
is not otherwise capable of landing, he is sent back. • 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Are they kept at the exiiense of the Government?— A. No, 
sir; they are kept at the exjiense of the steamship company. The law is that they 
are (piasi aboard ship until they have been examined and passed. Ellis Island 
and the immigration station are for the accommodation of the steamship c* »mpa- 
nies. A vessel coming into New York with a thousand immigrants can not unload 
or do anything until she gets rid of those immigrants, and they are sent to the 
island and fed at the expense of the steamship companies and treated exactly as 
if they were aboard a ship. The steamshix) companies have their agents there, 
and when a man or woman is detained they telegraph and bring the case to the 
attention of the immigrant’s friends and furnish desired information to this board 
of special inspectors, so that the Government is not at any expense in regard to 
the matter. If they are rejected they are returned to the country from wdiicb 
they came, at the steamship company's expense, and for that reason their agent s 
in Europe are exc<3edingly particular to whom they sell a ticket, because the 
expense which has been incurred by reason of the sale of that ticket is deducted 
from their earnings. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is there any jienalty attached to the steamship com- 
panies for bringing this undesirable class of passengers?— A. If they do it design- 
edly they are liable to quite a heavy penalty. Yoii will find that in the act of 
1891. It is alwjys 1 etter to go to the law. I can not recollect those items. 

Q. Are there many case.s involving steamship companies that bring immigrants 
under the contract-lalior law that go into court now?— A. No, sir; I am afraid I 
am responsible lor that. When I went to California, looking into the Chinese 
question. I found that United States officers there had pending three or four 
thousand habeas corpus cases relating to the Chinese. A Chinaman w inld, as a 
general thing, come to the United States and in two or throe years accumulate 
one, two, or three hundred dollars, which was a fortune to him, and go home. 
He would arrive, and immediately he would be detained. A writ of habeas corpus 
would be obtained for him, straw bond would be given, and that case would not 
be heard foi years. The Chinaman would .go baiik in the interim, and tUo result 
was the Government had to pay costs and was out an enormous amount for 
habeas coi-pus prfX'eedings. What was called the ‘‘Japanese Case” was tried 
about that time, I think in 18iW, by the Supreme ( 'ourt of the United States. It 
rendered a decision that the executive branch of the Government had the right, 
under the immigration laws, to hear and determine these cases, and to hold these 
people, and the immigrant had the right of appeal from the decision of the board 
of inquiry that I spoke of, to the Secretary of the Treasury. That practically did 
away wUh the right of courts to interfere, and, as I told you, we are sustained by 
that decision, and the consequence has been that when these cases have recently 
been taken before the courts upon writs of habeas corpus the immigrant has 
been remanded to the custody of the immigration officials, and a like decision was 
made in Chinese cases. 

Q. When your board in New York decides to deport an immigrant, has the 
immigrant the right to apfieal?— A. Yes, sir, 

^ Q. Has the inspector the right of appeal also? —A. Yes, sir; that was a new feature 
in that law. The idea was that many persons were landed there through sympathy 
or for reasons of humanity when they should have been deported, so the right of 
appeal was given the inspector as well as the immigrant 

Q. What was the percentage of deportations there under your administration 
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out of the wholii uumher arriving?— A. I do not think it ever reached over 1 jier 
cent, and prior to my administration the proportion was very much leas. 

Q. Have the general immigration laws as amended up to 1897 and the alien con- 
tract-labor law practically suppressed the padrone and alien contract systems?— 
A. I think they have, in a very gi-eat measure. I think, with few exceptions, 
isolated cases, the importation of contract labor has been suppressed; but there is 
some padroning still existing in the case of the importation of Armenians, Assyr- 
ians, Turks, and Arabs. You can find bodies of Armenians in the wire works 
about Chicago, and another body about Lynn, Mass., and you will find beggars 
and others scattered throughout the United States, and I think the duty of the 
iiinnigration authorities is to eradicate this condition. 

1 heard of a case the other day. There were about forty of them and they got sep- 
arated. The authorities got their story separately from each of them, and it gradu- 
ally leaked out that, although they stated they were going to New York, they were 
obliged to state that a certain party, naming him. had induced them to come and 
had furnish(*d them with money, and it developed that they were going to a cer- 
tain place in the South for the purpose of peddling goods to be i umished by this 
padrone. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is that the padrone system?— A. The features of it are the 
same that formerly existed with regard to Italian labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is it a lact that crime and pauperism are decreasing 
among the most enlightened nations of Europe, while it is on the increase in 
America?— A. Oh, 1 do not agree with that at all; I think it is really the reverse. 

1 do not think ciime and pauperism are increasing in the United States; certainly 
not in our prosperous times now. 

C^. I have seen statistics sustaining that view, but I quote from memory only. 
The statement was made that both crime and iiauperism were on the increase in 
America.— A. I cannot think that is so. I think the statistics must be wrong. 
Take the foreign population— the Italian, or the Jew— can you name any Jews who 
are paupers in any almshouse in the United States? ('an you name any Italian? 
These people are able-bodied workmen and when they laud here they are able and 
willing to go to work. We admit only such ])erson8. Such a man is of value to 
this country the moment he lands. He has not cost us anything. He has lived in 
the old country. He is ready now to give us the benefit of his labor, and he does 
it willingly. If the next day lie meets with an accident, he has no place under 
heaven to go to. You would naturally -suppose you would find him in an alms- 
house. When you consult the statistics of those who were born in foreign coun- 
tries and look for them in the almsliouses, you really do not find them; their friends 
try to take care of them. In the statistics which come Irom our eleemosynary 
institutions you will find the so-called foreign inmates are of foreign parentage. 
They are naturalized citizens and they are entitled to such care, but you will find 
very few who were born abi oad in the almshouses here. By the act of 1892 a head 
tax of a dollar was levied— 50 cents then, now a do lar— on every immigrant com- 
ing into the United States, which supports the Immigration Bureau, and it is pro- 
vided that that nione^ shall he paid into the Treasury for the purpose of paying 
the cost of the administration of the law and for taking care of such immigrants 
as fall into distress. The Immi^ation Bureau has always, for a period of one 
year, paid the expenses of every immigrant who went into any one of the alms- 
houses of the United States, and under that law I suppose we have paid twenty, 
thirty, or forty thousand doliars a year for the care of those who w’^ere overtaken 
by sickness or accident. I know of no immigrant who landed in the United States 
who within one year was a charge upon any charitable institution. We invited 
all institutions to send us statistics. 

Q, (By Mr. Farquhar ) Allow me to call yonr attention to section 11 of the act 
of March 8, 1891. As I read that law, if the transixirtation company or the cor- 
poration that brought this immigrant into the couniry can be found, it shall bear 
the expense. Is that the understanding?— A. Y es. The records kept by the immi- 
, gration authorities are kept by such a system that at any time you can get the 
record of any immigrant who landed in the United States. If you cotld give us 
the name, the vessel, and the date, we will find a record of his landing, his con- 
dition, and where he went to. You will find in my reports that I sent ^rsons 
back at the expense of the steamship companies, or paid for temporary sickness 
or disability out of the immigration fund. But 1 speak of those going to the alms- 
houses who, having been landed, met with an accident or were taken temporarily 
sick with typhoid or scarlet fever, or anything of that kind. The steamship com- 
panies can not be held responsible for them, and their trouble is of such a tem- 
porary nature that the United States would not be justified in sending them back. 
But if a steampship company brings a person here who is, say, half gone with 
consumption, and within one year we find that man in an almshouse, we write to 
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that company and say, on such and such a day we will send yon such and such a 

g erson who has become a public charge from such and snch a cause, from which 
e was suffering on his arrival. We have sent many insane back in that way. 
These are the people you will find mentioned in onr reports. 

Q. How is the immigrant head money expended?— A. It can not, under the law, 
be used for any other pur])ose than as expressly authorized by section 1 of the act 
of 1883. It is most scrupulously guarded by the Treasury officials. That fund is 
turned in to the Treasury and you have to draw your warrant showing the pur- 
pose s for which it is drawn. Section 1 of the act of 1883 provides as follows: 

“ Thatthere shall bo levied, collected, and paid a duty of fifty cents for each and 
every passenger not a citizen of the United States who shall come by steam or sail 
vessel from a foreign port to any port within the United States. The said duty 
shall be paid to the collector of customs of the port to which such pa.^senger shall 
come, or if there bo no collector at such port, then to the collector of customs 
nearest thereto, by tbe master, owne r, agent, or consignee of every such vessel 
within twenty-four hours after f he mitry thereof into sucli port. The money thus 
collected shall be paid into the United States Treasury and shall constitute a fund 
to be called the immigrant fund, and shall be used, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to defray the expense of regulating immigration under 
this act, and for the care of immigrants arriving in the United States, for the 
relief of such as are in distre.ss, and for the general purposes and expenses of car- 
rying this act into effect. The duty iini)osed by this seidion shall be a lien upon 
the vessels which shall bring snch iiassengers into the United States, and shall be 
a debt in favor of the United Slates against the owner or owners of such vessel, 
and the payment of such duty may be ( nforced by any legal or eipiitable remi'dy: 
Promdeif, That no greater sum shall be expended lor the purposes hereinbefore 
mentioned, at any port, than shall have been collected at such port. ’ 

It is under that act we care for immigrants in charitable institutions for the 
period of one year after their arrival. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Does that fund accumulate each year or is it exhausted? — 
A. Oh, I have always had, during my administration, and I think there is now, 
$150,000, or $300,000, or $3 -lO.OOO surplus, and not one of the immigrants nor the 
administration of the law has ever been achai g(‘ on the people of the United States. 

Q. (By Mr. F ARguHAU. ) Has it been umm] properly as a help to the immigrant?— 
A. Before I came into the office the imiiiigrant fund contributed very largely to 
the payment of the construction of the buildings on Ellis Island. Acts of Con- 
gress to assist the immigrant fmid were passc'd, one, 1 think, for $100,000 and 
another, I think, for $150,000; and it was stated that the $100,000 appropriated 
was to be repaid from the immigrant fund in four annual payments. During my 
administration I paid that $P)0,000, and had an accumulation, in round numbers, 
of about $250,000 more, and then we were really acting against ourselves, because 
we were passing laws to restrict immigration, thereby curtailing the funds we 
were receiving. On the 14tli of June of last year the buildings on Ellis Island were 
burned down, and I do not know whether Congress has appropriated money for 
reconstructing them or whether this surplus will be used for that purpose. 

Q. Did the Government establishment on Ellis Island cost about $750,000 before 
it was burned?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Was that paid out of tbe head tax?— A. Nearly all of it. 
Q. What will be the cost of the buildings they contemplate erecting now? — A, 

I think the estimate was about $1,;i00,000. 

9 . Would the head tax have to be increased to pay for the.se buildings?— A. I 
think the Government has apOTopriated that money out of the general Treasury, 
and not made it a charge on the immigrant fund, but the immigrant fund will be 
obliged, probably, to put up the surrounding buildings. There is a hospital, the 
main building, kitchens, restaurants, and other buildings. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips, j Under your administration did many criminals come 
over?— A. Very few that we knew of. Wo would have to ask a man if he were a 
criminal or not. 

Q. Are ttiere any means taken to detect criminals?— A. I do not think we sent 
back more than two or three such characters each year. Jf a man had committed 
an act abroad against an immigrant who was at present in America, when became 
over that man would be right at the door to see that he should be sent back because 
he had done certain things abroad. 

Q. It is generally stated, and believed, by a large per cent of onr people who 
look into this matter abroad, that criminals are sent to this country as well as 
gainers.— A. I have not found that the steamship companies do anything of that 

Q. Do the municipal governments send them through the agents?— A, There Is 
a great deal to be said about the steaiii.ship companies, but I am of the opinion 
that it is really the municipal governmerts that send them and pay their passage 
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to the steamship companies. The steamship company is bound to receive and 
carry them unless they can discover that they are not proper persons to be landed 
in -the United States, and then they will not receive them. 

Q. Have the municipal governments abroad connived with the agents for the 
purpose of shipjnng here criminals who have served time?— A. I went to the Pris- 
oners’ Aid Society in London, and they did not know who I was. I questioned 
them with regard to what they did with their ticket-of-leave men. They had not 
gone far when I thought I was not acting fairly, and I told them who I was. The 
official stated that during the war (we passed an act to encourage immigration in 
1864, when w(i wanted men over here they did send us all their ticket-of-leave 
men, and he supposed they went into the Army. He said that continued until 
and that his jurisdiction was London and a certain territory. He assured 
me that when the act of was passed, by which, as he supposed, the emigrant 
had to swear that he had never been convicted of crime, their society had voted 
that it would never send any more, and he did not think any from England had 
gone. 

1 did find one case in Switzerland, and it was a source of great annoyance to the 
Swiss minister. There was an habitual drunkard in one of the cantons in Swit- 
zerland. In Switzerland every inhabitant has an interest in the property of the 
canton in which he lives. They wanted to get rid of him, and in order to do so 
they had paid him his interest in the public rights and with the money purchased 
him a ticket for America. He came over here and we captured him and his papers. 
We immediately brought the case to the attention of the Swiss Government, and 
it apologized and said it should not occur again. That man was not a criminal, 
but merely a worthless bdlow that they wanted to get rid of. I do not know dur- 
ing my administration of any landing of crimimals upon us or of any landing of 
paupers, except a.ded and assisted .lows. 

Q. Can you show the jiroportion of crime committed in this conn try by foreign- 
ers and Americans?— A. no; I can not. 

Q. Are there statistics that fiefino it fully?— A. I have heard of such statistics. 
I think you will find them in the State reiiorts. As I told you, they are generally 
persons of foreign parentagf . 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnf.dv. ) Do you know whether Russian Jews are still coming in 
this country through the Baron IlirscJi fund? - -A. Yes; I went over there to make 
an investigation m regard to that. I have letters from Baron Hirsch. I think 
you will find one of his letters published in my reports. I went to Hamburg and 
found one of the directors ot the company. It is an incorporated company, limited. 
I ascertained that the comp iny's capital was, 1 tliink, €2,000,000 ($10,000,000). 
Of that 1 think Baron Ilirscli contributed about $0,990, 00() and gave a small interest 
to five men in whom he had c mfidenco and made them directors. At Hamburg 1 
met one of them. Ho agreed to have the otlier lour directors meet me in Paris at 
Baron Hirsch 's lioiise, and 1 went there and found the directors there, but Baron 
Hirsch was away. He was in Austria shooting. When I came home I received a 
letter from him. I also got all the notifications and warnings which they gave to 
the Jews with regard to coming to America. 

The letter referred to by Mr. Stump as having been received by him from Baron 
Hirsch follows: 


[Tclff^raplj mUlrfsK, Abrahirsli, Paris. J 

“Jewish Colonization Association, 2 Elysek Street, 

Paris, Octobei' 15, 1894, 

‘‘The SuPtoNTENDENT OK Immkihation, iVcjc York. 

“Dear Sik: On learning that jou came to pay me a visit in Paris at the time 
of your recent voyage, 1 sincerely regret to have missed an interview, which 
would have ])rocurod me the honor of making your acquaintance and would have 
furnished me the occasion of explaining to you personally my ideas on the emigra- 
tion of the Jews of Russia better than I can do it to-day in writing, ^t would 
have been easy for me to reassure you on the question of their emigration to the 
United States Fiu’ from favoring this emigratirm, I have busied myself since a 
few years to turn it toward the Argentine Republic, where, as you know, with- 
out doubt, the work of the Jewish Colonization Association hks already founded 
several colonies and is now preparing others. In fact, in consulting the latest 
statistics, yon can not fail to notice that to-day the greater part of tlie Jews in 
search of a new fatherland (country) turn their looks toward Argentina, thanks 
to the efforts of the Jewish Colonization Association. Therefore, I am convinced 
that in a few years the United States will perceive how mightily our action will 
have contribuied in turning from them the flood of emigration of which they are 
so apprehensive. 
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“I should add that the Jewish Colonization Association not only does not con- 
tribute in directing the emigration toward the United States, but to my knowl- 
edge there does not exist a single society whose aim would be to push our core- 
ligionists to establish themselves in your country by helping them directly or indi- 
rectly. Nobody could possibly hinder a certain number of isolated ones from 
going to North America of their own impulsion and at their own expense and 
risk. Nevertheless, it is to be presumed that this class of eniigration will become 
more and more scarce when we will have succeeded in creating a stream of colo- 
nization toward the countries of i5outh America. 

“I would have -liked, dear sir, to have given you all these explanations with 
more details, but as this pleasure has been (leiii('d me I hoi»e that the declarations 
preceding are sufficient to enlighten you as to our intentions and to dissipate the 
apprehensions which you might otherwise have conceived. 

“Accept, dear sir, the expression of my most distinguished feelings. 

“M. De Hirsch.” 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Did any of these colonies go into New Jersey?— A. I 
have heard it said that that New Jersey colony was from Baron Hirsch. * 

Q. Do you know anything about the condition of the colony now?— A. I do not. 

I think they came t j grief. I have had during my administration the rabbis and 
others beg that we reiuin these Jews, sjiying they were unable to take care of so 
many and that they ought to be returned. They have done so in New York and 
in other cities. The Jew will take care of one of his race to the utmost, of his 
ability, but they came so thick and fast they could not do any more and wanted 
us to keep them out. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Didthcycomelargelyfrim Russia? —A. They came from 
Rassia. Thev came from a place called Libeau. Principally Russian Jews i*ome 
from there. They came idso from the frontiers of Prussian Russia; but. to the 
credit of the Hamburg and Lloyd people, they have inatitiiteil, and 1 think they 
have got an enactment of legislation in Germany, a law which prevents any per- 
son from entering Germany from Russia. This was directed principally against 
the Jews, with the view of preventing them Irom embarking lor America, unless 
at the frontier they showed they were desirable ]>eople to come here and would not 
come within the prohibition of the law. That was done by force of the act of 
because when these people arrived, we will say, at Hamburg, or at Bremen, 
and weie rejected, they became paupers upon those cities at on(‘,e, so the German 
Government tooK the precaution to institute an inspection on the borders of their 
country to prevent these Jews from crossing their frontier, ostensibly to go to the 
United States. All those things combined tended very greatly to restrict immi- 
^ation. 

Q, (By Mr. Farquhau.) Did the action of the Italian Government under 
Rudini make any ditference whatever in the restriction of immigration from 
Italy? — A. The Italian Government is perfectly willing, both Premiers Orispi and 
Budini told me, that their subjects should come to the United States. They think 
an Italian will never expatriate. They go to America and ma:e money and 
return. If they do not return one year they return the ni’xt. What the Italian 
makes here he 'lends home; and I have had pointed (uit to me little towns and vil- 
lages in Italy where there are improvements, and they will say, “Those people 
have been in America. " They say they will not encourage emigration from their 
country to this country, yet they are not inclined to restr.iin those to whom we 
have no objection, and will take advantage of what there is for their people here. 
So many Italians were returned as likely to become public charges, they miiiiired 
what we meant by •‘likely to become a public charge,*’ and wanted to have 
explained to them the features of the contract labor law. It was rather impolitic 
for us to write a definite explanation and say what we meant by becoming a 
public charge, because we can confim^ or enlarge it to suit almost any class of 
people we desire to exclude. Mr. Carlisle and our Secretary of State said that I 
should go over and explain it to the Italian Government verbally, and have no 
correspondence. 1 wda sent, and I reported the results of my visit when I came 
back. The report was thought of sumcient importance to be sent immediately to 
the House and Senate, ami you will find it in Senate Document No. 9, reported to 
the Senate December 3, 1890. I found those people exceedingly anxious — while 
they would not do anything in violation of our law and would do anything to pre- 
vent undesirable people from leaving Italy, still they were rather inclined to hold 
that those who were eligible should not be prevented from coming across the 
water. 

[Mr. Stump’s report and the action taken by the Italian Government is given 
in Senate Document No. 9, second session Fifty-fourth Congress.] 

Q. (By Mr. Phillip. ) Would you oblige the commission by giving it a list of 
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documents, reports, and books on the subject of immigration? —A. I will try to do 
so. There are not many of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) While we were on that question of the head money 
ana the $100,000 voted for the alien contract-labor law— do you really think that 
the head money received, and that amount of money from Congi'ess, is sufficient 
to make that Bureau of the Government in its administration efficient enough to 
carry out the law?— A. The head money yields a surplus for carrying out the 
purposes of the act of 1«82. As far as the alien contract-labor Jaws are concerned, 
I found $100,001) amply sufficient. I never did expend the whole sum in any one 
year during my administration. I always returned money into the Treasury. 

Q. I notice in the conclusion of your report of 1897 that you say it seems proper 
to suggest the importance of maintaining the immigration service separate and 
disfnct from the customs administration. Where is the trouble ? Are the immi- 
gration servants customs servants also and inspectors V 


Washington, D. C., Jamiary iJ, 1SD9. 

The examination of Mr. Stump was resumed at a meeting of the Industrial 
Commission convened at 11 a. m,, January 12, 1899. 

Mr. Stump. A iiuestion was asxed me in regard to customs, which would prop- 
erly be the first one to come up. Under the act of 18J2 the collectors of customs 
of a port were directed to collect the head tax. and the officials under him were 
placed in cffiirge of the administration of the law regarding immigration. Subse- 
quently immigrant inspectors were appointed hy the Setjre ary of the Treasury. 
Article 3 of Regulations of Immigration, issued by the Treasury Depaitnient, says: 

“Collectors of customs on the Canadian frontier and at all points where com- 
missioners of immigration are not employed are charged within their respective 
districts with the execution of the laws pertaining to immigration and all impor- 
tation of laborers under contract or agreement toperlorm labor in the United 
States. They will employ all customs, immigration, and other officers assigned to 
them for duty in the enforcement of the immigration acts; and all such officers 
are hereby designated and authorized to act as imm grat on officers.*’ 

Q. (By Mr. Faio^iuhau. ) Were they to be both cust an house and immigration 
inspectors?— A. Yes; when the limiii grat ion Bureau was created and immigration 
officers apiiointed they were charged solely with the execution of that duty, and 
the immigration service became efficient. * What 1 allude to in my report is that 
while the immigration fund is amply sufficient for the compensation of all immi- 
gration officers, my experience had been that where customs officers were charged 
with the duties pertaining to customs and also to immigration that the one 
or the other would be neglected, and it is policy, i think, to have them entirely 
separate in order that there should be mure efficient duty performed by each. X 
do not think either should be charged with the other except in places where there 
is very little customs or very little immigration. 

Q. Were the immigration officers charged with looking into infractions of the 
law of customaas well as smuggling, etc.?— A Oh. yes; the immigration ofticeis 
were also directed, wherever they saw any violation'of the customs laws of the 
United States, to make arrests. 

It is your opinion that they should be entirely seiiarate?— A. I think so; as 
far as possible. 

Q. Are the functions of the immigration officers sufficient to take all their time, 
instead of being troubled with the investigation of smuggling, etc., on the bor- 
ders?— A. Yes: except in isolated cases where there is very little to be done. 
Where there is little dutiable goods coming and very few immigrants, I would 
not make objection. I think one officer of the United States Treasury Department 
should be sufficient to execute both duties at such a place. 

Are the duties of a United States inspector of immigration in Canada simply 
to inspert immigran s who have declare 1 their intention to come to the United 
States and who have come that way?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have they no iuspec’tion duties over the general Canadian immigration?— A. 
None at all. 

Q. Is it H fact that on the whole Canadian frontier, certainly as far as Winni- 
peg, that the trades unions and organized labor have done an immense amount of 
work through their own officers and their own means in spying out foreigners or 
Canadians who attempt to come into this country in violation of the law?— A. Aa 
to the European immigration through Canada, by an arrangement I mttde with 
the steamship companies land.ng passengers at Quebec, which permitt^ a Unitad 
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States officer to go aboard those ships there and make the inspections under the 
laws of the United States, as is done at the port of Boston or New York, you 
must recollect that we have no law to prevent Canadians coming and going as 
they see proper. For instance, take Detroit and Port Huron, and all along the 
lakes, wherever a foreigner presents himself he is obliged to exhibit a certificate 
that he has l)een examined and passed at Qiiefiec, which is provided for under 
this a^eement: but if a CaTiadian is coming into the Unite 1 States he is not inter- 
rupted, because there is no head tax. It is ex]>re8sly jirovided by law that there 
should be that intercourse between these countries until Congress should enact 
laws to meet that case. 1 will show you that act. which may be of interest to you. 
I find it in section 22 of the act of 1.S84. There has never been an act to provide 
for persons coming in by land carriage, neither has there been one i»roviding for 
persons coming by water, from contiguous territory. 

Q, Would the question be on the alien con tract- labor law?— A. That is all there 
is to it. Another matter that has occupied the attention of Ck)ngress, l;oth by my 
recommendations and more especially by the various trades unions, is this; I have 
been to Detroit, and while on ferryboats between Winds u- and Detroit, with the 
committee, of wliich Mr. Owen was chairman (see Mr. Owen s report), saw how 
many carpenters, masons, etc., came daily with dinner buckets from ( anada into 
the United States to work. That is a sore winch ('ongress*has no! remedied. I 
think Mr. Corliss liad a bill two years ago, as had Mr. Mahany. of Buffalo, on this 
subject. It has caused much friction between the two Governments and, 1 think, 
entered into the work of the joint commission of C’anada and the United States in 
regard to settling immigration and orlnw matters. 

Q. Wlien you were Commissioner General wore you not the authority in the 
Treasury Department to decide whether when Canadians, who were members of 
the International Typographical Union and of a local union, say of Ottawa or 
Toronto, came to Detroit and had well-define<l notions where tliey were to work 
in the United States, were under contra -t for lalior or not?— A. It would depend 
entirely upon whether wo could arrest them. Wo would certainly examine into 
the matter, and if no contract had been in ide .'broad we could not liold them. If 
they wore induced to come in without any contract, it is that very amendment 
that 1 spoke of the other day as being necessary for us to hold such people. We 
had, at Buffalo especially, an inspector at the eml of the bridge and also a Mr. 
De Barry in Buffalo, and they were very efficicni officers, and while 1 think Mr. 
De Barry stret lied the laws consider. ibly, yet we n wer interfered with him if he 
did send a iierson out. Had some of these ca>es been brought to our attention by 
appeal they wou d have been decided on their merits. But Mr. De Barry sent a 
good many out when I did not think the law justified his action. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your opinion as to the effects of immigration on 
the wages of skilled and unskilled labor in this country?— A. I sup])Ose immigra- 
tion in some branches has had a slight effect. My view in regard to this matter 
has been that while oiir country is so great and comparatively sp.irsely inhabited, 
when you compare it with European countrie.'^. there is a constant demand for 
labor and it is seeking new fields all the time. Jn that way immigration has no 
great effect on the prices which have prevailed heretofore. Skilled labor coming 
into this country tends naturally to diminish, but owing to our increasing demands 
does not effect prices to any perceptible degree. 

Q. What is the effect on unskilled labor?— A. I think the demand for unskilled 
labor is so great that it will not have any effect at all. The only trouble is the 
distribution of immigrants when they come here. W iien they arrive they get into 
our Eastern States and go into our cities, and in that way labor here is congested, 
but gradually they work tlmir way out to wh(‘re there is a demand for them, and 
we find that while there is no great demand in the East, there is a great demand 
in the West, and, like water, labor will seek its own level. If our country were 
fully settled, of course every addition to its population would have an effect on 
the working people, but it will not have an effect on them here for years and years 
to come. 

Q. It has been stated, and generally believed, that in certain congested portions 
of the United States there is a large number of unemployed people seeking employ- 
ment and unable to find it. Does not this large mass of unskilled labor, brought 
into this country by immigration, tend to swell the number of unemployed?— A. 
That is very true or localities. You can go into the mines of Pennsylvania and to 
a few other portions of the United States and you will find that immigrants are 
induced to come by letters written bv pereons who have employment in these 
various localities, and you will find that when these immigrants come many of 
them will be unable to find work there. In that way those places have become 
overcrowded. As I sa'd the other day, a bureau for distributing immigrants would 
be a vast benefit to the United States. 
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Q. Ab you proposed having on Ellis l8land?-~A. I only mentioned that as one 
place, but 1 do not see wh^ smaller bureaus could not be put in other localities, so 
as to distribute these immigrants. f 

Q. Can you tell the commission about what proportion the number of skillea 
immigrants in this country bear to the whole number?— A. I am hardly capable 
of answering that question. You know I am an agriculturist and la’w^er, and 
my mind has never lieen directed to that. When I came into public life, I waa 
assigned to this immigration qm^stion, and afterwards to the execution of the 
laws under it. When you go into those (questions of labor and industries, I am not 
a competent witness. But I will tell you what the Bureau has done. It has given 
the most exact data with regard to each and every immigrant who has come into 
this country. You will find m the reports the tables winch furnish this informa- 
tion, and it will enable you to arrive at your own conclusions. If I considered 
myself an expert on labor and industries, I would gladly give you my opinions, 
but they are not worth anything except as mere surmises. In the nrst tables we 
give the number of immigrants arriving at the various ports; that is, the total 

Taiblo No. 2 shows the immigrants arriving in the United States, their sex and 
their nationality, and those debaiTed and returned during the fiscal year. We 
next give the age of immigrants and number of illiterates over 14 years of age, Dy 
ct)untrie8 of origin, arriving during each fiscal year. Wo next give a table of 
tiie immigrants over 20 years of age, by nationality, bringing 
one year they brought over $ >,000,000, and probably they brought $10,000,000 that 
we could not ask about, being over $30 each. 

Q. (By Mr. FAiiyUHAU.) Is that the report of IHDb and 18<.)7.'‘-~A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) I understood from a speech made by Senator 
tlieimmigration question, in the Fifty-fourth Congress, that be estimated that they 
brought about $800 per capita.— A. 1 havealways estimated that they broughttour 
or five times more than what was actually ascertained Irom examination. 

Q. Is there any data from which you (‘ould get those facts?— A. No, sir; only 
you H0O 

Q, 1)0 you think $800 per capita is an overe.stimate?— A. This statement is made 
on page 4 of that report: , ... . j. i • 

“The fact disclosed by the table on this subject is that the immigrants during 
this fiscal year brought with them and exhibited $3,541,241. How much niore 
these immigrants brought cannot be stated. From experience it can be sately 
estimated that the money brought into this country by these immigrants is very 
much gi-ealer than the figures herein given.]’ ^ 

Table No. 5 gives the arrivals, by nationalities, during the fiscal year, with rela- 
tion to those who have not been in the United States before, going to join families, 
etc. Table 0 shows the increase and decrease each year. Table T gives thenativity 
of alien steerage passengers landed at the ports of the United Sttites in that year. 
It tells whence they came, nativity, and gives the States to which they weiU, 
Table 8 gives the nativity and occupation of alien steerage passengers lanaea at 
the ports of the United States, and in Table 1) you will find the number of actors, 
artists, clergymen, editors, engravers, lawyers, and every thing, and the skilled and 
unskilled labor. That is exact. The last thing I did was to have a table prepared 
which gives the destinations and occupations of alien steerage passengers landed 
at the port of New York, so we can see how many skilled and unskilled laborers 
went into each State and the occupation of each of them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Do your tables give the percentage of illiteracy among 
the immigrants that reach this country?— A. Yes. sir; as far as wo were able to get 
it. We had no law authoriring us to examine in regard to that, because it does not 
matter at the present time whether they can read and write— it is not essential to 
their admissibility; but, in view of legislation in Congress, we had instructed our 
registers to ask every one of them whether they could read and write and we took 
their answers down, and that is the table 1 presented to you. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Mr.Shulteis says that if this commission would probe 
into the question of immigrants escaping the head tax by coming in from the Can- 
adian border, they could suggest legislation that would result in reimbursing the 
Government for the entire expense of the commission. What is your opinion in 
regard to the efficiency of the service in that particular? Could anything be sug- 
gested by the commission to remedy the trouble? — A. I will explain how that agree- 
ment was entered into. I was directed by the Secretary to go there and see what 
inspection of immigrants could be inaugurated throughout our border line. That 
line is nearly 4,000 miles long. 1 had authority to see all customs oflBcei*s at the 
various ports of entry along that line as immigration officials. Before I left here 
I suggested to the Secretary that if I could make an arrangement with the vana- 
607a 2 
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dian government by which at the seaboard, the port of entry of all European immi- 
grants, I could have an investigation, that it would obviate the expense and the 
necessity of establishing this border line. 1 visited Ottawa and communicated 
with the government and the government was inclined to grant it, but the news- 
papers got hold of it and there was great excitement in Canada in regard to Cana- 
dian officials permitting United States officials to exercise their functions within 
their territory, whereupon the Canadian government retired from the arrangement. 
I then made an arrangement with the tmnsportation companies themselves; that 

is, I found four or five trans- Atlantic lines bringing immigrants into Canada and 
I found only two railroads, the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific, conveying 
these immi^ants west. You will find it on page 1 7 of the report tor the year end- 
ing June 80, 1894. The steamship lines were exceedingly anxious to have the busi- 
ness of bringing the immigrants by way of Canada into the United States and to 
give us every facility for inspection. They were not inclined to pay any head tax. 

There was no law for us to compel them to pay a head tax. If they could bring 
immigrants into Canada, and in that way into the United States, without paying 
any tax, the steamship lines running into New York might just as well close their 
business. I told them I would discontinue negotiations unless they paid the head 
tax, and finally they agreed to it. I fear Mr. Shulteis is not an authority on this 
subject at least, and that the C.’ommissioners will be without pay if they depend 
upon getting it from this source. They agreed, as you will see, to allow our 
inspectors to go aboard their ships and inspect in the same way they do at the 
ports of the United States. Those destined for the United States were examined 
by us. When immigrants were not eligible to enter the United States they were 
not permitted to enter. In order to prevent their entering after we had rejected 
them, we required our authorities to give each one a (certificate, showing to what 
place he was destined, the description of the person, and that he had l»een exam- 
ined. He was required to present that certificate to the customs or immiCTation 
officials when he entered the United States, and it entitled him to land. The rail- 
roads entered into a compact that they would transport no one destined for the 
Uniteii States without that certificate. If that law is properly administered—and 
it was during my administration— I do not see how thev could get in. Subse- 
quently I ascertiiined that persons would come, ostensibly for Canada, and they 
would stay maybe a month or two in Canada, and then come to the United States. 
Whereupon 1 instructed our officials to enter into a new contract with the steam- 
ship companies providing that they would pay the head tax on all those persons 
who entered the United States so many months after their arrival, and they paid 

it. In that way every business safeguard was thrown around it while I was in 
office, and, I believe, still continues. You will find that agreement in my report; 
and the supplemental one follows, I suppose, a year or two afterwards. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakc^uhar.) Who really pays the head tax, the steamship company 
or the immigrant?— A. It is very much like the question who pays the tariff duty. 
One says the consumer pays it, and the other says the imjiorter pays it. The 
steamship companies ad(i it to the passage money. It is not only the immigrant 
who pays that head tax, but every alien coming into the United States. If he 
comes for pleasure, or comes a dozen times a year on business, he pays it every 
time. 


Q. (By Mr. Smvth. ) Does he pay it to the steamship company or to the Govern- 
ment?— A. He pays it to the collector of the port. For instance, here is the tourist 
visiting the United States for pleasure; he is manifested on the steamship com- 
pany's manifest as Mr. Jones, of England. Being an alien, the collector of the port 
collects the tax from the steamship company, and it goes into the immigration 
funds, the same as a head tax from an imminent. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you collect (iirectly from the immiCTant or from 
the steamship company? Do not the steamship companies pay this nead tax?— A. 
Oh, yes; but the bill presented to the steamship company is presented by the col- 
lector of the port. In New York we found that that business was better attended 
to by the immigration authorities, so that the manifest of all passengers was sent 
to our depot there, and we made up the bill' of all tourists and aliens and sent it to 
the collector of the port and the steamship company also, and the company paid 
^e collector. 

t (By Mr. Phillips.) Do nations in Europe charge a head tax?— A. No, sir. 
No nation?— A. I could not say they do. I never heard of it. 

(By Mr. Kennedy. ) Do you know anything about the case of a gentleman, 
formerly a United States Senator, who contracted to build a State house for the 
Stftte of Texas, at Austin, imported thirty Canadians into Texas or brought them 
in undercontract to work, was fined $80,000, and the fine never collected?— A. No, 
Mr; I do not, 

(By Mr. Farquhab.) Could they make a fine of $80,000?— A. Yes, sir; it is 
$1,000 in each case. 
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Q. Under the alien contract law?— A. Yes, sir; I think I have had a fine of as 
much as thirty, forty, or fifty thousand dollars against a concern in Rhode Island. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Were those amounts paid?— A. The Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, at the suggestion of the United States district attorney, who had found the 
bills and had the cases docketed, consented to a compromise. The defendant paid 
three or four thousand dollars and all the expenses of the cAses, and they were 
dropped. I think that was in the Phillips Hosiery Case, up somewhere in Rhode 
Island. In one of my reports 1 showed how many cases 1 prosecuted. I do not 
know of any cases where there has been a conviction upon trial before any court, 
and for that reason wherever we had these cases and parties desired to compro- 
mise it has generally been done because of the impossibility of getting testimony 
necessary to convict the employer. The poor immigrant who came in— the inno- 
cent party — was sent buck, and it was almost impossible to convict an employer. 

Q. (By Mr. Far^uhau.) We spoke of the displacement of American labor by 
the importation of both skilled and unskilled laborers to this country. It has been 
stated that in 1860 or 1804, until the alien contract-labor law became thoroughly 
operative, all the labor employed in the coal mines of this country during, say, 
twenty-five years was displaced by European labor. Is that a fact?— A. Of course 
I knew of those things when they were brought to my attention. I believe it to 
be a fact. W e endeavored to return every person going into the mines of Pennsyl- 
vania to Europe. That is one of the congested localities I said I wanted to eradi- 
cate. I think the case of the Pennsylvania coal fields is always cited by persons 
opposed to immigration, forgetting its benefits elsewhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) If a person is found in the United States in violation of 
the immigration laws withm a period of one year from his arrival, may he be 
deported?- -A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A high officer of the immigration service— not the Commissioner General of 
Immigration— says he thinks the law might \ery well be amenrled by extending 
that limit to five years. I would like to ask your opinion in regard to that.— A. 
It might be e.\tended to five years. An alien comes into this country, is exam- 
ined, and swears positively that he has no contrac^t to work for any particular 
person. You may feel assured that that man is telling you an untruth. We have 
traced such men to the mines in Scranton, exactly where we knew they were 
going, though they swore they were going to some other point. Knowing the 
provisions ot the law that within a year we could arrest them, we have permitted 
them to go and subsetiuently arrested them and sent them out of the United 
States. Whether it is necessary to have that period extended over a year or not 
is a matter of fancy. I think it is scarcely necessary to increase the period, 
because if you do not get the man immediately you may as well give up. 

But there are other cases. When a criminal comes in and you do not discover 
it for four or five years you can not send him back. A man comes who has a 
weak mind, and maybe insanity develops. In that case you want to return him 
after a year; but in regard to the alien contract-labor law 1 see no necessity for a 
change. 1 will tell you another very important amendment that 1 have contended 
for; the right to arrest a party after he has been landed. An immigrant, by false 
statements, secures his admission into the United States. The law says that the 
immigration authorities can return the man at any time within a year. There is 
no person appointed to execute that law and arrest the man. The United States 
marshals have refused over and over again to do it. It is simply like the acts 
declaring a thing illegal without attaching a penalty clause to it. You must 
give the immigration authorities power to sue and right to make an arrest, or you 
must give it to the marshals of the United States. When I came into office 1 
found that each Secretary of the Treasury had positively declined to issue an 
order to that effect. I applied to Mr. Carlisle, and we examined into it, and he 
was the first Secretary that eyer issued an order to arrest a contract laborer after 
ho was landed, and the first case I know of was a very hard case. It was a South 
Carolina case. I arrested a man by the name of Williams, who had made a con- 
tract to go into partnership with a man. Williams said they got hold of what 
little substance he had and then informed upon him; that the company wanted 
to get rid of him. They had actually robbed him and then informed .upon him, 
and obliged us to deport him. It was making us use the machinery of the Gov- 
ernment to gratify private spite and hatred. 

• Q. Do you believe, for certain purposes, the time limit should be extended?— 
A. Yes; it might be in certain cases, but I do not think so in the matter of alien 
contract labor, because ah labor unions are anxious to get rid of a man at the 
time, but if there is delay nothing can be done. 

Q. There is quite a general belief throughout the country that the steamship 
companies exert an infiuence to prevent the adoption of new legislation on the 
immigi’ation question. Have you any knowledge of other influences working in 
that curection? — A. I have not On the contrary, while I suppose It is p^ectly 
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natural, I am not aware of their using any influence one way or the other. In 
regard to the laws as enacted, I always found that they (*ordially aided and 
assisted the service and observed the law as far as they could. I have had friction 
with them, but it always ended agreeably, and the matter, upon investigation, 
was adjusted one way or the other and things went on as usual. 

The steamship companies have their agents through Europe as they ‘have in 
America. They have their agents in America selling tickets in almost every city 
and village. Their greatest business is +he selling of prepaid tickets; that is, fam- 
ilies hero will prepay a ticket for a relative. or somebody over there and inclose it 
in a letter, and that relative or friend comes over. 1 told you that the steamship 
companies, in accordance with the act of 1893, did establish rules and regulations 
in Europe. I will show you the rules established by the American Line, and I 
know it was done by the Hamburg- American and by the North German Lloyd, 
but I take this one set of rules: 

“The classes not admitted to the United States are such immigrants as are 
liable to become a burden to the State, paupers, criminals, consumptives, and 
those suffering witli loathsome and contagious diseases: the blind, lame, deaf and 
dumb, and crippled persons, women with children without any relatives in the 
country, single females in pregnant condition, and single females with children, 

“We beg to advise you that the law will be enforced sfrictly. In view of this 
we re(iue8t you to use the utmost care in accepting emigrants for transportation, 
and in doubtful cases to consult us, giving ail the details and conditions, before 
you enter into a contract. 

“If we approve of the accepbin(!e of a passenger or passengers, you will be in 
no way held responsible, but if you enter into a contract for transjiortation of 
emigrants of whom with a certain degree of attention you could have known 
beforehand that they would come under that class of emigrants who are refused 
admittance to America, we will be compelled to charge you 80 marks for every 
adult for return transportation and also the iransiiortatioii cost from the port to 
the home of the passenger." 

That was issued by tlie steamship companies when the act of 1893 went into 
effect, but, as I told you, whenever an agent located in these villages sold a person 
who would not be admitted into the United States and he was returned, they 
were fined the cost of transportation, so it really made it the best inspection. 

Q, Did you know the late Dr. Glavis’?— A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Did Dr. Glavis ever attempt to interfere with you in your administration of 
the Immigration Bureau?— A. When 1 went into the office 1 immediately came 
into contact with Dr. Glavis, and for probably eight months or a year our relations 
were not as a^^eeable as they became subsequently. 8ubse(iuently our relations 
when we got into working condition and he found that there was nothing to be 
gained became harmonious. 

When 1 came into office the main question was the maintenance of immigrants 
by steamsliip companies on Ellis Island. For instance, a wife coming to her 
husband would be detained four or five days while they wore telegraphing, find- 
ing out whether she had a husband or not. Sometimes there were contract 
laborers. They were detained four or five days or more so as to give everybody a 
hearing. We claimed their expenses should he borne by the steamship companies. 
At that time the (luestion had not been settled. The contention on the iiart of the 
steamship companies was that we should examine those parties, and if we held 
them over for our purposes that they should not bear the expenses. I contended 
that they were liable, and I prepared wffiat we called the rules and regulations for 
the mmntenanco and support of immigrants while they were detained and rules 
for maintenance and deportation of alien immigrants were embodied in Circular 
177, of November 29, 1893. 

[The substance of this circular is embraced in Department Circular 159, of 
August 16, 1898.] 

After they were issued we had no further friction. I found the steamship com- 
panies always ready to cheerfully comply with all laws and regulations when they 
thoroughly understood them and they were conclusively established; but, as a 
matter of course, while they thought they had the right to contend they contended, 
and I think the rules and regulations which were drawn at that time have subse- 
quently been submitted to the Attorney-General and been approved by him. You 
will find that on page 31, report of 1894, and in Treasury Circular No. 1174, th# 
^cretary approved them and they betrame Treasury regulations, which are otjulv- 
alent to law, because by the act of 1892 the Secretary of the Treasury is given 
power to make these regulations. As it is now a law, I apprehend there will be 
no further difficulty. The only friction grew out of the fact that the Immigration 
Bureau was then new and did not get into working order until 1 took charge of it. 
Hr. Owen preceded me, but there was some difficulty which prevented the Bureau 
from exercising its just powers. 
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Q. Have you familiarized yourself with the Lodge bill now pending in the 
House?— A. I do not know the one now pending. I recall the one that was vetoed 
by Mr. Cleveland. 

Q. Yon know something about the educational test that was in that bill?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the same test. It provides that the immigrant shall be able to read 
in some language a few sentences from the Constitution of the United States? — 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In view of your testimony of day before yesterday in regard to the very small 
l)ercentage of illiterate immigrants coming to this country from Germany, Eng- 
land, Sweden, and all those countries of northern Europe, would such a test 
interfere very much with tlie volume of immigration coming into this country 
from those desirable parts of Euro])e?— A. Very little. 

' Q. (By Mr. Philiji’S.) Do you think such a law would be of great benefit in 
restricting undesirable immigration to this country?— A. It would restrict the 
undesiraWe, but I would say that the educated rascal that comes into this v^ountry 
is the most dangerous, and if you want “hewers of wood and drawers of water” 
you better not turn these immigrants back and let the forgers, scoundrels, and 
thieves in, 

Q. Is the law pretty comprehensive on that question now?— A. Yes. I believe, 
as is now the case, that able-bodied and healthy immigrants, able and willing to 
work, who come here for the j^urpose of settlement, should be admitted into this 
country: but I think the utmost i)ain8 should betaken by immigration authorities 
to rigidly deport all undesirable immigrants— the class meant in the act of 1891, 
section 1. 1 want a strict examination and inspection of immigrants. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make in regard to further legislation on the 
immigration question?— A. No; I do not think I have, except the amendments 
1 suggested to ti e act of 1S0;> and the amendments recommended by the Immigra- 
tion Investigating Committee. 1 do not know what other provisions you could 
make. 

Q. Do you think the Lodge-Mc("all bill would be very effective if enacted into 
law?— A. That would be ell e<'tive only in restraining Italians, Poles, and Russians 
from coming in on account of their want of education. 

(By Mr. FAiiguHAK.) Wlien the alien contract-labor law came into some- 
what effective force toward the end of your administration, was it your opinion 
that the law had effected very nearly a thorough remedy in respect to the importa- 
tion of alien labor?— A. Except in isolated cases— individual cases chiefly at the 
present time. Sometimes you will find that immigrants will meet aboard ship 
and form plans as to where they are going, and sometimes four or five of them 
will unite and together go to some particular locality. They will go to the mines 
of Pennsylvania, the iron works at Chicago, or the wire works, and so on. In 
that way they are liable to suspicion. When they say they are going to one place, 
the immigration officials might think they are contract laborers and examine them 
very rigidly. Sometimes, in fact, they have come over because some friend has 
written them to come to a certain place, saying they will get work, and they are 
going there. While the wholesale importation of laborers under contract has been 
very greatly decreased and almost exterminated, a man abroad will make arrange- 
ments so that he won’t land in a foreign country without anything to do. He has 
prudence to secure a place for himself when he does land, and he is a great deal 
more desirable immigrant than those who leave without any definite purpose or 
intention. 1 sent back many a deserving man. and the men who were sent back 
as alien contract laborers are as distinct as a class from those who are sent back 
as paupers as day is from night. 

The very best immigrants in a great many cases were those who went back as 
contract laborers, because they had been prudent in making arrangements for 
their livelihood. 

Q. (By Representative Ot jen. ) Where you find an immigrant has made arrange- 
ments through his friends here do you send him back?— A. We were obliged to do so 
under the law. I have sent back men who came to a brother. A baker wjll write 
for hio brother to come over here, saying he has employment for him and will pay 
him so much wages in his own bakery. I was obliged to send that man back, and 
for that reason I have suggested another amendment to the law. It is contained 
in the “Report on Immigration Investigation,” page 42 (reading): 

“Nothing contained in the immigration or alien labor laws shall prevent near 
relatives, not more remote than first cousins, from aiding each other to migrate 
to the United States, either by pecuniary aid or by the promise of maintenance 
until the immigrant can obtain work, or the promise of or contract for work in 
the business or trade of such relative, conducted personally by himself and under 
his own direction and management. The burden of proof in all such cases shall 
be upon the immigrant or such relative.” 
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natural, I am not aware of their using any influence one way or the other. In 
regard to the laws as enacted, I always found that they (*ordially aided and 
assisted the service and observed the law as far as they could. I have had friction 
with them, but it always ended agreeably, and the matter, upon investigation, 
was adjusted one way or the other and things went on as usual. 

The steamship companies have their agents through Europe as they ‘have in 
America. They have their agents in America selling tickets in almost every city 
and village. Their greatest business is +he selling of prepaid tickets; that is, fam- 
ilies hero will prepay a ticket for a relative. or somebody over there and inclose it 
in a letter, and that relative or friend comes over. 1 told you that the steamship 
companies, in accordance with the act of 1893, did establish rules and regulations 
in Europe. I will show you the rules established by the American Line, and I 
know it was done by the Hamburg- American and by the North German Lloyd, 
but I take this one set of rules: 

“The classes not admitted to the United States are such immigrants as are 
liable to become a burden to the State, paupers, criminals, consumptives, and 
those suffering witli loathsome and contagious diseases: the blind, lame, deaf and 
dumb, and crippled persons, women with children without any relatives in the 
country, single females in pregnant condition, and single females with children, 

“We beg to advise you that the law will be enforced sfrictly. In view of this 
we re(iue8t you to use the utmost care in accepting emigrants for transportation, 
and in doubtful cases to consult us, giving ail the details and conditions, before 
you enter into a contract. 

“If we approve of the accepbin(!e of a passenger or passengers, you will be in 
no way held responsible, but if you enter into a contract for transjiortation of 
emigrants of whom with a certain degree of attention you could have known 
beforehand that they would come under that class of emigrants who are refused 
admittance to America, we will be compelled to charge you 80 marks for every 
adult for return transportation and also the iransiiortatioii cost from the port to 
the home of the passenger." 

That was issued by tlie steamship companies when the act of 1893 went into 
effect, but, as I told you, whenever an agent located in these villages sold a person 
who would not be admitted into the United States and he was returned, they 
were fined the cost of transportation, so it really made it the best inspection. 

Q, Did you know the late Dr. Glavis’?— A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Did Dr. Glavis ever attempt to interfere with you in your administration of 
the Immigration Bureau?— A. When 1 went into the office 1 immediately came 
into contact with Dr. Glavis, and for probably eight months or a year our relations 
were not as a^^eeable as they became subsequently. 8ubse(iuently our relations 
when we got into working condition and he found that there was nothing to be 
gained became harmonious. 

When 1 came into office the main question was the maintenance of immigrants 
by steamsliip companies on Ellis Island. For instance, a wife coming to her 
husband would be detained four or five days while they wore telegraphing, find- 
ing out whether she had a husband or not. Sometimes there were contract 
laborers. They were detained four or five days or more so as to give everybody a 
hearing. We claimed their expenses should he borne by the steamship companies. 
At that time the (luestion had not been settled. The contention on the iiart of the 
steamship companies was that we should examine those parties, and if we held 
them over for our purposes that they should not bear the expenses. I contended 
that they were liable, and I prepared wffiat we called the rules and regulations for 
the mmntenanco and support of immigrants while they were detained and rules 
for maintenance and deportation of alien immigrants were embodied in Circular 
177, of November 29, 1893. 

[The substance of this circular is embraced in Department Circular 159, of 
August 16, 1898.] 

After they were issued we had no further friction. I found the steamship com- 
panies always ready to cheerfully comply with all laws and regulations when they 
thoroughly understood them and they were conclusively established; but, as a 
matter of course, while they thought they had the right to contend they contended, 
and I think the rules and regulations which were drawn at that time have subse- 
quently been submitted to the Attorney-General and been approved by him. You 
will find that on page 31, report of 1894, and in Treasury Circular No. 1174, th# 
^cretary approved them and they betrame Treasury regulations, which are otjulv- 
alent to law, because by the act of 1892 the Secretary of the Treasury is given 
power to make these regulations. As it is now a law, I apprehend there will be 
no further difficulty. The only friction grew out of the fact that the Immigration 
Bureau was then new and did not get into working order until 1 took charge of it. 
Hr. Owen preceded me, but there was some difficulty which prevented the Bureau 
from exercising its just powers. 
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Mr Kennedy. You may be assured that in the consideration of the immigration 
question no question as to any man’s religion will ever be asked by this commiMion. 

Mr Stump. I have no doubt of that. I only alluded to that generally. I stated 
it as an illustration of my conception of your duty, that you would burden your- 
selves very much if you allowed the matter of a man’s education and his abiuty to 
vote intelligently, or, I stated incidentally, his religion to bear upon this subject. 
That is all I meant to say. I did not mean that you would investigate either one or 
the other. A great many of my troubles arose, and I find the chief attacks upon 
permitting immigrants coming to the United States have been because in a few 
years they get the right to vote, and a great many get that right without being 
here a few years. 


Washington, D. C., Jannary 13 ^ 1899, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HERMAN J. SCHULTEIS, 

Ex-Syecial Commissioner. 

The commission met at 11 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillqis presiding. ^ 

Mr. Phillips. 1 wiP state that Mr. Schulteis is before the commission by invi- 
tation. He WHS one of the five commissioners who visited Europe in 1891 to 
investigate the subject of emigration to the United States. 

Mr. ScHULTEis. 1 have not prepared a general statement. If the comimssion 
would like to have suggestions which I may be able to make, which are dictated 
from experience and familiarity with the subject, I would t)e glad to make a short 
statement as to what I think the commission could do in the matter of the restric- 
tion of undesirable immigration and how it could be of service in relation to pending 

legislation. , , , . ^ i. • 

O. (By Mr. Phillips.) We would be pleased to have you make a statement in 
your own way, Mr. Schulteis. — A. In the first pla(‘e, I will speak of the pending 
illiteracy bill.* That bill passed a previous Congress and is now before the House, 
having passed the Senate. In all probability it will be called up again, although 
the House refuseil to consider it the other day. In my judgment, it is the l^st 
method of restricting undesirable immigrants tliat could be devised. It restricts 
only the undesirable element of Euro]»ean immigration, and does not bar any citi- 
zen of Europe who would become a desirable citiy.en of this country. The ques- 
tions of illiteracy and undesirability, as former < 'ommissioner Stump told you the 
other day, go hand in hand, and the statistics of illiteracy particularly show that 
only emigrants irom south European countries would be affected by that legisla- 
tion if it were enacted into law, and it would reach th® lowest element which 
degrades our citizenship when allowed to land here and at the same time depresses 
the price of wages. 1 do not agree with Mr. Stump that the lowest element of 
European citizenship is desirable on the ground that we have not enough men in 
this country to do our rough work. I know the contrary is the fact. I know that 
there are several millions of idle, illiterate workmen in this country who would 
like to have wbrk. For that reason I do not see why we should import that clasQ 
of workmen and further increase the ranks of the idle and thus further depreciate 
wages. It is the lowest class of workmen that depreciate wages. That is an 
economic truth. Wherever a hod carrier gets good pay a bricklayer will get good 
pay— much higher in proportion— and vice versa. If the lowest labor is illy paid 
all the higher labor will suffer correspondingly. For that reason the efforts of 
labor organizations ha\e been directed against the lowest elements of European 
immigration. My experience in traveling, particularly through the various coun- 
tries of Europe, convinces me that the south European immigration is the lowest 
class that comes to this country, and they are the people among whom the per- 
centage of illiteracy is greatest. In southern Sicily the percentage of illiteracy 
runs as high as 90 per cent, according to the statistics of SeSSor Bodia, who is the 
greatest Italian statistician. He is the Giffen of Italy. He is an authority second 
to none in Europe. In northern parts of Italy the percentage of illiteracy decreases, 
and also the number of immigrants that come from that country decreases. In 
other words, the more desirable Italians do not emirate in such great numbers 
as those from southern Italy, who embark from Naples and Palermo. 

The Huns, Slavs, and Greeks have an average of 60 per cent illiteracy, and they 
are a very undesirable class. They come over without skilled trades. They are 
merely rough laborers, such as we have in large numbew in thw countey, and if 
there should be a soaroity of that class of labor it could be had from the Scmtb, 
where there are 8,000,000 colored men who can do all the rough labor such as 
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railroad digging and building and wor!: in the nilnes. As’de from that, a large 
proportion of tliese foreigners, who are unable to read and write, and who are 
already in this country, flood the labor market, settle in the great cities, form colo- 
nies, and breed diseases and disorders of all kinds. I believe that the “ Lodge 
bill” would largely restrict this class of immigration. I believe that it would 
affect 27 per cent of tho number that are now admitted. When we can by one 
act restrict one-fourth of the least desirable of all immigrants, I believe it is a 
very good law to enact. I am very strongly in favor of it. I recommended it in 
my report of 1892-98. After a thorough investigation of the (luestion both before 
I went to Europe, while in Europe, and after returning, 1 am convinced that there 
is only one more effective way to restrict immigration, and that way wouldrestrict 
all classes. That method is to increase the head tax. But Congress for years has 
not been disposed to offer any drastic remedy in the form of a head tax to prevent 
a large influx of labor into this country. Still I think the tendency is toward a 
head tax that would pay theexpcnses of the immigration service, which the $1 head 
tax does not do. In my judgment the head tax should be at least $1 0, so that only 
immigrants with a well-determined purpose would come here. At present thou- 
sands of them come to this country when they n^ally would prefer to go to South 
America, which is more of a Latin-speaking country. Tlieir language, manners, 
and customs are more similar to South American than to odr manners and cus- 
toms, yet it costs $8 more to go there than to the United States, and that 88, which 
to us seems a small amount, appears very large to them. Where wages are from 
14 to 19 cents per day, as in southern Italy, to save 88 re quires considerable time. 

Q. (By Mr. Ke.nnrdy.) Then the steamship companies make it an oViject to the 
immigrants to come to this country instead of going to South America?— A. Yes; 
the steamship companies and the railroad companies, particularly the land-grant 
railroad companies, have a direct interest in fostering immigration and getting 
people to buy their lauds, and they make very low rates from New York to their 
lands for the purpose of getting those who have anything to settle there. The 
idea that there is a large amount of free public lanii to be had in the West, although 
advertised extensively by the steamship companies abroad, is a mvth, and when 
the immigrants come here they find that out. They find that all the available 
and good public land in this country is fenced in. and if they want it they have to 
pay for it. and the lowest price 1 have hejird of is 81. per acre. Thousands of 
disappointed free-land seekers are now filling the slums of the great cities. But 
the steamship companies still hold out inducements of large areas of land that 
can be had for nothing. I read advertisements in Eiiro]ie that immigrants could 
get ICO acres of land, an additional biO acres for timber culture, and 160 acres addi- 
tional for each adult in the family. In fact, there were four offers of 160 acres each 
that the immigrant supposed he could get gratis when he landed in this country. 
When they get here they find they can’t get the land and that they have to settle 
down in the large cities, where they are at jiresent. They are i n every city , and even 
in this city the unemployed number 7,000. I made an inquiry some time ago at 
the Commissioners' office and looked over the list of those seeking employment in 
the street-sweeping and sewer department. I found there were 7.800, white and 
black, anxious to work at $1.25 per day. They]mt on large numbers of them 
whenever a snowstorm comes, and the other day there were 048 additional men 
engaged to clean the streets of snow. 

When I last examined into the condition of Chicago there were nearly 200,000 
idle men looking for jobs. That was some years ago. The fact that immigration 
slackens in some yt ars is due to the fact that times are hard here and we have 
labor troubles, which are reported in the papers, and the newspapers are sent 
abroad. The foreign papers republish these articles, and the people find that con- 
ditions are poor here and large numbers of them are deterred from coming. The 
only opposition 1 have noticed to the Lodge bill is that which comes from the 
literary bureau of the steamship companies and from the managers of the Hirsch 
fund of New York, and their labors here at the Capitol are a matter of public 
notoriety. 

y . I would like to have you tell us something about the operations of the steam- 
ship lobby in Washington to prevent proposed immigration legislation,— A. In 
my judgment the most dangerous thing that the steamship people have done is to 
try to get the press to be silent by giving them excursions to New York and by 
entertaining them on the steamers for two or three days. 1 remember an excur- 
sion of nearly all the newspaper men. some 78 men and their families, that went 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad— free passes, Pullman cars, everything to eat 
and drink they wanted; and they were entertained on the steamer Spree, of the 
North German Lloyd, and then brought back to Washington. Of course this can- 
not be looked upon as a direct bribe, and yet it is in its influence on these news- 
paper men. They do not like to say anything unkind of these steamship people 
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or against immi^fration. They also do c; very thing they can to influence the news- 
papers by editorials they write, a great many of which are published. I have seen 
editorials in Chicago aiid St. Louis papers that were duplicates. 

(^. In what kind of papers?— A. German papers mostly. They advertise very 
largely in those papers. They advertise from a column to two columns all the 
year round. When they send theses prepared editorials the editor lets them go in» 
not because they express the opinion of the editor or of the community where he 
resides, but because they get from two to five hundred dollars per year for adver- 
tising i'rfun them, and they hate to refuse an article they are asked to publish; and 
the result is it is published as though it was the opinion of the public or the 
editor. They have a great advantage in that, inasmuch as they have to advertise 
mostly In those foreign papers, for the foreigners are the ones who use tickets to 
return to their homes. Some of them visit their old homes two or three times. 
1 have Known persons to go half a dozen times, if they could afford it, in the 
course of ten or twelve years. 

Q. What do you know about the opposition to proposed immigration legislation 
on the part of German- American citizens?— A My experience has been that the 
German xieople who understand the question are all in favor of the Lodge illiter- 
acy bill. It IS only those who have been told it is a different bill from what it is 
who op])ose it. The literature which is sent out from New York by Dr. Senner, 
former. y commissioner of immijralion at New York, misrepresents the bill, and 
large numbers of Germans signed petitions against it without knowing what the 
petitions contained. When they found they were on record as opposingaii illiteracy 
provision, they recalled their statements. The Immigration Restriction League 
of Boston lias published a pamphlet on that subject in which it shows exactly 
hf)W those iietitioris were signed apd how the signatures were secured throughout 
the <‘Ountry by Dr. Senner ‘s bureau in New York. He is one of the agents of the 
Baron Hirseh fund. He is an Austrian, was a countryman of Baron Hirsch, and 
wrote articles against rest riction of immigration from the time he landed until 
he became commissioner of immigration at the port of New York. He was 
employed on a Milwaukee paper, and nearly all the antirestrii tion articles in the 
New York Staats Zeituiig were written by him. For .some reason or other he 
was made commissioner at tlie port of New York to keep but people he had advo- 
cated letting in for years, and after he went out of office he immediately went 
back into the saiiie service, and tried to do all he could to defeat any restriction 
legislation. He is the principal agent of the opposition to the Lodge bill. 

Q. Was Dr. (tUivis the head of the steamship lobby hei e? — A. He represented the 
North (German Lloyd, and ho afterwards took charge of tlie business of the entire 
steamship trust, and was v(Ty energetic about the Capitol for years trying to 
prevent any restriction legislation. He had his offices in the Post building for some 
years. He died not long ago. I do not know who his successor is, but I know 
that some of h s coworkers are still very active and busy, and succeeded recently 
on the floor of the House in defeating consideration of the Lodge bill. They can 
afford to engage able counsel because all above deck and first-class nassage is 
clear profit when the steerage is full. They charge on an average of $22.50 for 
passage, and it costs them $l.T0. The rest is' clear profit. They walk into the 
steerage and walk out. They do not have to be wheeled in like freight or carried 
out. It is the most profitable ballast a foreign steamer can have. Of course, as 
business men, they are very anxious to procure all such passengers they can both 
going and coming. Their argument generally is that this class of immigrants is 
valuable to this country, but it has no weight with them when they try to get 
them to go back to Europe. They are just as active in trying to get them to return, 
lor the purpose ot getting the steerage-passage money, as they were to have them 
come this way. They have their agents a'l over this country where these people are 
most numerous, and sell tickets in blocks, prepaid, to both com ' and go. I have 
a copy of some prepaid tickets which were deposited, particularly in the mining 
regions of Pennsylvania with agents and even with postmastei-s,* who get a com- 
mission on all the tickets they sell. Naturally they want to sell as many of them 
as they can, both going and coming. The alien steampship companies have a large 
invested. When 1 examined into the question some years ago, I found 
they had $118,000,000 invested, and thattheii percentage of profit was larger than 
any other colossal investment in existence. Tnere is no large investment of money 
that pays as well as ocean passenger traffic. It runs as high as 17 per cent per 
annum. r r 

Q. How much of that is American capital?— A. A very small quantity of it is 
American capital. Even the so-called American Line, when I looked into the 
question, was nine-elevenths foreign and two-elevenths American, as far as their 
steainers were concerned — foreign built and registered. The capital of this one 
line, however, is largelj' American capital, and iul the other steamship lines are in 
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the hands of foreigners, and they are largely owned by one clique of bankers, who 
have their headquarters in London, Frankfort, Vienna, and Paris. They own the 
English, German, Scandinavian, and Italian lines of ocean steamers. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is there a name given to this company?— A. They are 
all under different names. 

Q. The sameindividuals own a large amount of stock?— A. The same individuals 
own the stock. The capital invested is foreign capital. Even steamers that have 
American names and registers now were not built here. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Mr. Stump, ex-Commissioner-General of Immigration, 
said yesterday that he thought the time limit in which certain classes of immi- 
grants who had come in in violation of the laws of this country could be deported 
might well be extended to three, four, or five years, but he made an exception in 
the case of those who came in in violation of the alien contract-labor law. Have 
you anything to say as to that matter, any suggestions to make?— A. I believe the 
time limit could be extended. I think that the pauper who was pauperized abroad 
should be supported by the community where he was raised and pauperized, and I 
believe that at any time when he becomes a public charge here, within four or five 
years, we ought to have the authority to send him to the community that neglected 
him or that caused his degraded condition. I do not think we are responsible, or 
that we ought to be held responsible, or ought to be taxed to support th^eople who 
are degraded by the conditions that obtain in certain countries abroad. Tney tax the 
people to death to keep up large standing armies and navies, and grind them down 
to the starvation line of wages by keeping them ignorant, and when their burden 
is so heavy they can not stand it, whenever they become charges, or when they 
get to the revolting point, they are anxious to get rid of them. Large masses of 
them have been sent here simply because they have arrived at the danger line. 
And societies abroad aid and foster the sendingof that class of people to this coun- 
try. I have in my report a list of KiO societies in England alone, called prisoners' 
aid societies, that make it their business to influence prisoners when their terms 
are over to come here. The ,iudges often give them short sentences in iirison, and 
the periods of 8ur\ eillance are made very long and so objectionable and burden- 
some that they are anxious to get away. They have to report where they have 
been regularly to the officers of the law, or else they are thrown intq prison again 
nnder what is called surveillance. These prisoners’ aid societies have no difficulty 
in getting rid of these criminals for life when they offer them the small amount 
that is required to come here— .£3 10s. It would cost as much to sustain them for 
two months at home as it does to send them here. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) The law in this country prohibits the landing of pau- 
pers and criminals. Do you think it is not effective?— A. It is very laxly admin- 
istered. Unfortunately the heads of the bureaus at the port of New York, where 
nine- tenths of the immigrants land, are old officials, kept m office under all Admin- 
istrations since Colonel Weber took charge there. I investigated the prisoners’ 
aid societies, and m one of my reports I gave the names of the people sent here, 
and gave the numbers of the post-office money orders which the societies sent to 
them after they got here. Then they have a system of sending their superannu- 
ated people over here. Under the English governmental system after they work 
twenty -five years they are pensioned, and the pension is paid them in a lump sum 
if they will emigrate here; but for fear they will not emigrate it is paid to them 
after they get here. Criminals are sent here, as well as paupers ana the super- 
annuated. They dump their poorhouses here. I have not looked into the mat- 
ter of late years, and do not know of my own personal knowledge whether the 
percentage is kept up to the large proportion it was before, but it was done to a 
very large extent pnor to the former commission’s visit to Europe. 

Q. Have you any statistics or facts that you could leave with the commission 
bearing on this question?— A, Yes; I would be very gflad to leave the names of the 
secretaries of these socneties as they existed at the time I visited them, and their 
addresses, and give any further data that I have. I looked into the post-office 
money-order office here and verified the statements I got on the other side, and 
found the money orders had been cashed on this side by the criminals, and they 
instanced that as a sharp way in which they got rid of their criminals. One of 
them, a Colonel Buchanan, showed me a letter he got from a criminal, stating that 
be bad received his post-office money order on this side. I read the letter to Com- 
missioner Powderly, who was with me at the time, and in it the criminal stated 
he had some difficulty in being identified at the Post-Office Department In getting 
his order cashed; that he walked out aud looked around and copied a sim on the 
street to put on the order, and went in and got it cashed; and Colonel Buchanan 
gave that as an instance to show how smart their people were in outwitting us iu 
our regulations here. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Your identity was not known to them?— A. No. I 
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introduced myself in my capacity as a member of the Congress of American 
Charities and Corrections. 1 was one of the representatives of the District of 
Columbia in the American Congress of Charities and Corrections at the time, and 
showed him my commission as such, and pretended I wanted to know how they 
did things for the purpose of doing the same thing here. Frequently persons are 
discharged from the courts here on condition that they leave the locality. We 
have them go to Baltimore and sometimes some of them come herefrom Baltimore 
and surrounding places. 

O. (By Mr. Phillips.) Did you find a large number sent here?— A. Yes; one 
society sent 40,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) In what period?— A. Since it was organized. I can 
refresh my mind by looking at the report. It must have been a considerable length 
of time. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) And they were principally criminals and paupers?— A. 
Yes; poor people who had bei n convicted of some trivial crime and then released. 

Q. And some paupers?— A. Yes: they were mostly pMupers. Tiie paupers are 
much more numerous abroad than in this country. The conditions are worse 
there. W e have no idea of poverty in this country as it exists there. In Liverpool 
1 have seen children of 16 years of age who have never had shoes on their feet or 
hats on their heads; their hair stood up like bristles on a hog's back; they had on 
one garment, held uj) with a string from northeast to southwest, and walked the 
streets. They are called wharf rats in Liverpool . W e have no such class of illiter- 
ates. They have never seen the inside of a school building, and have never heard 
of a Supreme Being, or anything else except what they can sec. They grow up 
in utter ignorance and squalor, and they have societies in England which gather 
them up and send them to this country. Dr. Bernado's Home has sent large num- 
ber.s of these children here. They find their way into our eh^emosynary institu- 
tions, and our statistics show that 40 per cent of the inmates of these institutions 
are Ibreigners or of foreign descent. There should be no such percentage of for- 
eigners in institutions that we have to support. 

Q. Do you know whether statistics show that crime and pauperism in this coun- 
try are on t’le increase?— A. They increase very largely, strange to say, in years 
when immigration is very large. Crime increases in the localities where the immi- 
giauts settle. In Allegheny County, Pa., in the year 1891, there were 58 homi- 
cides, all of them committed by aliens or naturalized foreigners. I stated in my 
report: “The alarming proportion of the unemployed proletariat, the increase of 
insanity, pauperism, and crime is attributable to no other such prolific source as 
immigration.” 

If the commission would look after the lax counting of immigrants at the various 
ports of landing and recommend a cure for the evil. 1 think the Government would 
save enough money to pay the ent re expenses of the Industrial Comiuission. The 
statistics at the port of New York showed 445.290 steerage passengers landed at the 
Barge Olfice in New York in 1 891 . That does not include the number of passengers 
that were landed at Baltimore. Boston, Barnstable, Brunswick. Galveston, 
Gloucester, Jacksonville, Key West. Mobile, Nev^r Orleans, Now Bedford, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Philadelphia, Providence, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Port 
Townsend. Pensacola, San , Francisco, San Diego, and Wilmington, and those 
crossing the borders of British Columbia. Canada, and New Mexico: and, in my 
judgment, if these had been added there would have been 750,000 instead of 445,000 
ifnmi grants who came in. The statistics at the British Columbia and Canada lar- 
ders were dropped in 1885, for some unaccountab'e reason, and we have no idea 
how many people have come across the border either of Mexico, British Columbia, 
or Canada, since then, except in late years, when they were, on my suggestion, 
resumed. Even now large nnrabereof them cross the borders and come here, pay 
no head tax, and are not counted. For years they had a rule, which was-allowed 
by the Treasury Department, by which they counted two children as one person, 
and that falsified the statistics to a great extent, because there are more cnildren 
than there are grown people in any community. In foreign families there are 6 
or 7 to the family, and in this country they average 5. 1 made a protest to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and that rule was rescinded, 

Q. Are there not statistics in the various places yon name, such as Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Port Townsend, etc., of the number that land?— A. There ought to be. 
The trouble is they take the steamship company's count, and the steamship com- 
panies frequently land large numlwrs of people as employees when they are actually 
passengers. Those who work their way over, if they only peel potatoes for a meal 
of victuals, are considered and coun^ as employees and are landed without 
^ing recorded, and that is the last of them. I think the commission should 
devise some plan by which a check conld be had on the steamships* manifests, and 
that every passenger should be counted as be lands. The office of landing Inspector 
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the hands of foreigners, and they are largely owned by one clique of bankers, who 
have their headquarters in London, Frankfort, Vienna, and Paris. They own the 
English, German, Scandinavian, and Italian lines of ocean steamers. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is there a name given to this company?— A. They are 
all under different names. 

Q. The sameindividuals own a large amount of stock?— A. The same individuals 
own the stock. The capital invested is foreign capital. Even steamers that have 
American names and registers now were not built here. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Mr. Stump, ex-Commissioner-General of Immigration, 
said yesterday that he thought the time limit in which certain classes of immi- 
grants who had come in in violation of the laws of this country could be deported 
might well be extended to three, four, or five years, but he made an exception in 
the case of those who came in in violation of the alien contract-labor law. Have 
you anything to say as to that matter, any suggestions to make?— A. I believe the 
time limit could be extended. I think that the pauper who was pauperized abroad 
should be supported by the community where he was raised and pauperized, and I 
believe that at any time when he becomes a public charge here, within four or five 
years, we ought to have the authority to send him to the community that neglected 
him or that caused his degraded condition. I do not think we are responsible, or 
that we ought to be held responsible, or ought to be taxed to support th^eople who 
are degraded by the conditions that obtain in certain countries abroad. Tney tax the 
people to death to keep up large standing armies and navies, and grind them down 
to the starvation line of wages by keeping them ignorant, and when their burden 
is so heavy they can not stand it, whenever they become charges, or when they 
get to the revolting point, they are anxious to get rid of them. Large masses of 
them have been sent here simply because they have arrived at the danger line. 
And societies abroad aid and foster the sendingof that class of people to this coun- 
try. I have in my report a list of KiO societies in England alone, called prisoners' 
aid societies, that make it their business to influence prisoners when their terms 
are over to come here. The ,iudges often give them short sentences in iirison, and 
the periods of 8ur\ eillance are made very long and so objectionable and burden- 
some that they are anxious to get away. They have to report where they have 
been regularly to the officers of the law, or else they are thrown intq prison again 
nnder what is called surveillance. These prisoners’ aid societies have no difficulty 
in getting rid of these criminals for life when they offer them the small amount 
that is required to come here— .£3 10s. It would cost as much to sustain them for 
two months at home as it does to send them here. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) The law in this country prohibits the landing of pau- 
pers and criminals. Do you think it is not effective?— A. It is very laxly admin- 
istered. Unfortunately the heads of the bureaus at the port of New York, where 
nine- tenths of the immigrants land, are old officials, kept m office under all Admin- 
istrations since Colonel Weber took charge there. I investigated the prisoners’ 
aid societies, and m one of my reports I gave the names of the people sent here, 
and gave the numbers of the post-office money orders which the societies sent to 
them after they got here. Then they have a system of sending their superannu- 
ated people over here. Under the English governmental system after they work 
twenty -five years they are pensioned, and the pension is paid them in a lump sum 
if they will emigrate here; but for fear they will not emigrate it is paid to them 
after they get here. Criminals are sent here, as well as paupers ana the super- 
annuated. They dump their poorhouses here. I have not looked into the mat- 
ter of late years, and do not know of my own personal knowledge whether the 
percentage is kept up to the large proportion it was before, but it was done to a 
very large extent pnor to the former commission’s visit to Europe. 

Q. Have you any statistics or facts that you could leave with the commission 
bearing on this question?— A, Yes; I would be very gflad to leave the names of the 
secretaries of these socneties as they existed at the time I visited them, and their 
addresses, and give any further data that I have. I looked into the post-office 
money-order office here and verified the statements I got on the other side, and 
found the money orders had been cashed on this side by the criminals, and they 
instanced that as a sharp way in which they got rid of their criminals. One of 
them, a Colonel Buchanan, showed me a letter he got from a criminal, stating that 
be bad received his post-office money order on this side. I read the letter to Com- 
missioner Powderly, who was with me at the time, and in it the criminal stated 
he had some difficulty in being identified at the Post-Office Department In getting 
his order cashed; that he walked out aud looked around and copied a sim on the 
street to put on the order, and went in and got it cashed; and Colonel Buchanan 
gave that as an instance to show how smart their people were in outwitting us iu 
our regulations here. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Your identity was not known to them?— A. No. I 
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compelling them to live in the pale of settlement which includes the warmer and 
more fertile parts of Russia and the whole of Poland, extending from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, and into the interior to the border of Courland and to the Sea of 
Azolf , where they were born and raised; and the Gk)ver6ment did that for the pro- 
tection of the Russian people. The Hirsh Immigration Society expects to , bring 
all the pauper Jews to America. 

Q. The Russian Jews are not criminals and do not become charges on the char- 
itable institutions of this country, do they?— A. Their own charitable institutions 
take care of them. They do that in Russia, too. It costs the wealthy Jews of 
England, Germany, and France $J0,0()0,000 a year to sustain the pauper Jews in 
the pale of settlement in Russia. They are anxious to get rid of them and have 
them come to this country, and they give them a start here, peddling outfits, and 
they become self-sustaining after that. There are J.000.000 pauper Jews in Rus- 
sia, and at |10 per head, which is the lowest estimate, it costs the wealthy Jewish 
committees $110,000,000 annually to support them. 

CJ. Are they looked upon as an undesirable class of immigrants in this country? 
Do the labor organizations take any interest in restricting that class of immigra- 
tion?— A. They do not enter into the labor unions, except m such trades as are 
very little worked— tailoring and clothing business, for instance, wliich they 
numoiiolize altogether. They also make hats and caps and do other light work. 
They will not dig, nor carry a hod, nor farm, nor do any productive labor. They 
do not interfere nuK'h with the labor ()rganization.s. except that they increase the 
class of midillemen in this country very largely, and the middleman is always a 
drain on the producer. 

Q. What was your connection with the immigration service of the country?— 
A. I was connected with labor organizations some years ago, and was on their leg- 
islative committee before the committees of Congress as far back as LS84, and have 
acted in that ca] taeity for some years. I was appointed at the reciuest of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor on the European Immigration Commission. Mr. Pow- 
derly was appointed to roiiresent the Knights of Labor and I had the indorsement 
of the American Federation of Labor, which was then, as it is now, under the pres- 
idency of Mr. Samuel Gompers. 

^ This Mr. Powderly is not the iiresent Commissioner-General of Immigra- 
tion?— A. No; lie is a brother of the present Commissioner. We investigated the 
(luestion of immigration in the various countries of Europe, and submitted a report, 
which first appeared in January of 189‘3, and Congress has done me the honor to 
reprint my report in 1803. The other reports were not reprinted. There were 
reports made by Colonel Weber, and Dr. Keuipster, Captain Cross, Mr. Powderly, 
and myself. W o investigated t ho matter in all exc(‘pt the Scandinavian countries, 
and we did not go to Spain or Portugal, because there is very little emigration 
Iroin there. Wt* did not consider it worth whilo to go there. Scandinavian immi- 
gration is very desirable, and there is no more ol).ieetion to it than there is to the 
Gerinan, h^reuch, J^higlish, or Irish. They are all welcome when tjioy come up to 
the requirements of existing law. 

Q. That is so of all the countries of north Europe?— A. They are all welcome, 
and are generally a good class of people and make good citizens. 

Q. Have you any other suggestions to make, Mr. Schulteis?— A. I hope that the 
commission will investigate this subject by looking into the questions that are in 
their syllabi, and make a re])ort before this Congress ad.ioiiriis, because, if Con- 
gress is to have the benefit of tlieir work and labor, now is the time, when an act 
is pending. 1 think the first report ought to be on the subject of immigration, 
and it would aid Congress materially in. coming to a conclusion on this question, 
which has been before Congress for four years. It was passed by one Congress 
preceding this and vetoed by President Cleveland, and it was passed over his veto 
in the House within twenty-four hours after the veto message arrived by a vote 
of something like 11)7 to 25: it may have been 175 to 27. 

(^. The educational clause of the Lodge bill would not even affect the Russian 
Jews, would it?— A. They can nearly all read and write the Jewish language. 
The bill as it was originally drafted would have affected the Russian Jews. 

Q. How would it have affected them? — A. The original wording of it was in 
accordance with a recommendation in iny report, “native language,” and the 
words “native language” were struck out. The native language of the Russian 
Jew is the Russian language. They can not read and write the Russian language, 
but most of them can read and write the Jewish language. Lots of them are bom 
in other countries and never take the trouble to learn the language of the country 
where they are born and raised. The prepaid-ticket clause in the existing law, if 
enforced, would bar them. 

9 . Have you German statistics that show the number of Germans that come to 
this country for a certain year and then our statistics to put by the side of them?— 
A. Yes; I have here German statistics in one volume, Statistical Yearbook of the 
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German Empire, from 1871 to 1890, a period of nineteen years, and it will lie 
found on page 14. 

Q. Can you pick out a certain year when there was large immigration to this 
country and show the number that left German ports and then show our own sta- 
tistics to show a discrepancy?— A. I believe I have that in my report on Italian 
statistics, immigration from 1809 to 1879. These tables are compiled from infor- 
mation received at the mayors’ offices and the registered number of passports 
delivered and corresponds with the amount paid for them, and therefore these sta- 
tistics are absolutely correct. They charge $3.50 for a passport, and they get that 
money from the emigrant, and we only charge $1 head tax. The foreign govern- 
ment makes more from the passport than we get from the head tax. The same is 
the case in Germany. That is another reason, in my judgment, why the head 
tax should be increased here. They make their service self-sustaining, and the 
money they get for the passports pays for every particle of the service and brings 
a revenue liesides. The grand total for six years was 1,174,901, and in our statis- 
tics for 1800, published by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, a smaller number is given 
for the entire country than appear in the city of New York alone. Italian papers 
make great sport of the fact that our statistics are so unreliable. I have read a 
statement in an Italian paper which makes this point that American statistics can 
not be taken as a basis: *'lt will be sufficient to quote the fftct that the census of 
1890 gave only 182,000 Italians living in the United States, while it is certain that 
the number then approached and now exceeds 500,000.” This is taken from 
Bollettino della Soc. Geog. Italiana, Ser. HI, Vol. VIII, Fas. X, p. 825. It is found 
on page 63 of the Quarterly for March, 1896, of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. North, one of the members of thi.s commission, is one of the 
counsellors. That is an authoritative statistical association, the best in the United 
States. 

Q. Goes back for a series of years, does it?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I would like to have you give us the total of emigrants leaving the ports of 
the German Empire for, say, a periorl of ten years, that we may comiiare that with 
our immigration reports to see if there is any disparity.— A. 1 will state that each 
port has its own separate reports. 

Q. Are they not consolidated?— A. Yes; but that consolidation is, in my judg- 
ment, not as effective as to get the special reports. Take ports like Bremen and 
Hamburg and tiiose ports where they go into the nationality of the emigrant. 
For that reason I prefer them to these. In our statistics we take everybody that 
comes from Hamburg and mark them down as Germans, although only one-third 
that emigrate from that port are Germans. All the Jews that come from Russia 
go on the boat at Hamburg, and the statistics we have in this country on immi- 
grants from Hamburg are unreliable and are nut to be depended upon. That is 
one thing I hope this cjornmission will investigate and see that they are counted 
properly and according to the place where they were born, and not charged as 
being of the country from which they ship. English statistics are swelled by the 
fact that large numbers are sent to Liverpool and from there here and are called 
English people. They distribute them; particularly the Hirsch Society makes it 
a busings of distributing them. I met immigrants that had been shipped at Ham- 
burg to Liverpool and then from LiverjxK)! here. It sends them down to Genoa. 

. They used to be counted as Italians when they arrived in New York because they 
arrived from Genoa or any place in Italy or Palermo. That matter has never 
been presented to committees in Congress or been investigated; and yet my own 
investigation shows me that in order to get a ccurate statistics we should have the 
nativity of the immigrant and count him from that place as it appears on the 
steamships’ manifests, rather than from the port from which he sails. 

Q. (By Mr. Philijps.) Have you any given year, taking the foreign statistics, 
complete or not complete, and ours, to show that there are more imipped from 
abroad tb^n land here?— A. Yes; the year 1891; 1 examined into the question. 

Q. What discrepancy did you find?— A. In Italian immigration, 50 per cent only 
were counted at the port of New York. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How far is the padrone system in execution in this 
country?— A. I believe there are about 80 Italian banks in New York City now, 
and most of them still keep up that system, but not to so large an extent as they 
did some years ago, because their own people have protested against the slavery 
that they impose upon Italians. There have been meetings in places like Boston 
and New York of Italian citizens, protesting against this state of slavery, and pro- 
tests have been made here at Washington, and they do those things largely under 
cover now. I have copies of newspapers published in New York City— Italian 
papers— by these so-called bankers, who are simply immigration agents, and some 
of their sheets I have here. One is called “Bollettino Della Emigrazione,” This 
was thp official organ of the Italian Society of Immigration (Limited). Another 
is callra “II F|eramoBca.” Both are published in New York. These bankers 
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take care of the immigrants* money and write their letters and answer them. 
The Italian people are so illiterate that they have, in the streets of Naples, for 
instance, men as numerous as peanut venders are in this country whose ousiness 
it is to write letters for them. The bankers take care of their earnings until they 
get enough money to go home—say, $350 to $400. That is the average capital for 
an Italian. He never has to work himself when he gets home. He is a boss, and 
wears velvet knee breeches and silk hat and has his fellow Italians work for him 
at from 14 to 19 cents per day. He is a shining advertisement for the steamship 
agents. 

Q. To what extent could persons or firms wanting labor be supplied through the 
padrone system?-— A. They can get from 50 to 100 men at a time. 1 was offered 50 
a day by one agent when I was in Italy. I pretended I was looking for contract 
laborers there. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you believe there are any blocks of alien contract 
lalwrers brought into this country any more? — A. Not in very large blocks any 
more, because, as I said, the Italians themselves have protested. Wherever there 
are blocks, the padrone system prevails, and that has been discountenanced by the 
Italian Government itself, and they now move in small lots of five or six. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hariiis.) You think it is passing away, partly through the 
execution of the law in this country and also the sentiment against it in Itely? — 
A. The sentiment against it, in my judgment, has more to do with it than the 
rigid enforcement of the law, because it has never been a popular law with the 
immigration officials, and yet it has had its effect. The mere knowledge on 
the other side that these things were prohibited has shown workingmen that there 
must be some reason why he is not wanted here, and as soon as he finds that the 
conditions are not as pictured to him (that this is a land of milk and honey and 
that gold can be picked up on the streets) they think twice before they emigrate, 
and in that way it has done a great deal of good. I think the law would have 
helped very largely and would have been more efficient if it had been enforced, 
but we had no means of finding who came under contract, except by going among 
the immigrants when they arrived. There should have been an inspector on these 
steamers unknown to them. 

Q. You have made the immigrant question a considerable study, have you not?— 
A. Yes; I have studied it since 1884, and have been interested in the subject as a 
student of political economy and social science. 

Q. 1 wish you would state what effect, if any, the colonization of immigrants in 
this country has on their customs and the inhabitants of this country and upon 
themselves?— A. I do not think the effect is very good, but very fortunately the 
question settles itself in time. The second generation, in spite of their coloni- 
zation, generally learns how to read and write and speak the English language. 
It has a bad effect, unciuestionably, to colonize them as I saw them colonized in 
the cities of New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and Cincinnati. It is not 
a ^ood plan, but they settle that way for convenience. Blood is* thicker than 
water, and they would rather get together than to scatter, and for that reason the 
Latins .would rather go to South America, if it were made convenient. They 
have a hospital in New York and treat immigrants when they land here. I have 
known as nigh as 600 to be in there at a time. If they were sound, as the ship 
surgeons swore they were, there would not be quite so many sent to the hospitw 
on their arrival here. 

Q, (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you think that Congress would, in twenty years, or. 
any period of time, entertain such a proposition as increasing the head tax to$lo? — A. 
Yes; 1 believe Congress is ready, and I believe the next legislation will be on the 
head'tax question, and the head tax will be largely increased. The present Com- 
missioner of Immigration, I understand, recommends an increase of the head tax. 

Q. Yes; $2.— A. Two dollars. That js only to cover the e^ense of buildings at 
Ellis Island. It will not make the service self-sustaining. The steamship people 
add it to the price of the ticket, and it is effectual as a remedy in proportion to the 
amount added. Two dollars would not be appreciable. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You mentioned that in Detroit you saw with your own 
eyes hundreds of Canadians come over there and work and pass back into Canada 
at night. What year was that? —A. That was in 1876-77. 

Q. I thought It could not have been during late years.— A. I was in the govern- 
mental service at the port of Detroit for a year and a half at that time, and have 
visited there several times since. 

Q. Are you aware that now there is no such thing in existence— that it is almost 
^possible to bring a Canadian over there and have him work and return the same 
day?— A. I understand that the present Congressman from Detroit, Mr. Corliss, 
endeavored very strenuously during the last two Congresses to get an amendment 
to the Lodge bill compelling persons who worked on the American side to live 
there also. 
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Washington, D. C., Fdrrmry JO, 1S09. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. T. V. POWDEELY, 

Caiu'inissioner-General of Immigration. 

The commission met at 2 p. m., February 10, 1899. Vice-Chairman Phillips 
presided and introduced the witness, lion. T. V. Powderly, Commissioner-General 
of Immigration. He suggested that Mr. Powderly make a general statement, 
being ^ided by the commission’s syllabi. 

Mr. PowjJEKi.Y. I note from your remarks that you very kindly afford me the 
opi)ortunity to make a statement, but 1 did not come prepared to do anything of 
the kind; in fact, 1 have had no opportunity, since the receipt of your first invita- 
tion to come before the commission, to prepare anything; I have been very busy, 
and 1 would much prefer that you ask some questions which, of course, will lead 
up to the making of statements. I note here, “ Effects of immigration in the sev- 
eral industries; on employment in skilled trades and unskilled occupations; on 
wages; on morale.’’ In relation to the effects of immigration on the several indus- 
tries 1 am not prepar(?d to make any authentic, statement; that is, a statement 
based upon any facts or data in my iiossession. No effort lias been made, so far as 
I am aware, to gather information on this particular point except from among 
workingmen through their organizations, and they note that the effect of imiir- 
gration on some trades and occupations has been bad, particularly the calling of 
mining. In the anthracite rt^gion the effect has been very bad, and in order to get 
at a fair idea of it I think it would not bo unwise for your commission to visit that 
region. You will there learn that— I believe in 18b9. during a miners’ strike which 
was then in progress— a man w’ho was (connected with one of the coal companies 
made the statement that in order to defeat the men in tlndr demands it would be 
necessary to bring cheap labor from Europe; and shortly after that minerg were 
noticed coming to the anthracite region in large numbers from Italy, Hungary, 
Russia, and other far-off lauds. I do not think I am making an exaggerated state- 
ment when I tell you that at least three men are standing around in the coal regions 
awaiting each jdace. I do not think 1 make that statement too broadly when I 
make it in that language. The mines are not working full time, and those who 
are working find that neighbors of theirs are ready and anxious to take their places. 
You will find also, if you go to the coal regions, streets in towns— I will go further 
than that— a small town, where you may walk fmm end to end. and you will hear 
the American language spoken very rarely. Within the last two years I walked 
through that place, and 1 did not meet a man nor a woman who could speak our 
language. These people came here originally in response to the demands of the 
employers t)f miners. Their effect was bad upon business, because they consented 
to work for the lowest possible wage on which men could subsist ; as a consecjueuc-e 
the merchants felt it, the entire business community felt it, and it has had a very 
bad effect, not alone upon the minei-s but those who dejiend upon them. It has 
also been the means of drainingour country of a vast amount of money. I amnot 
prepared to give you figures, for 1 could not do it without consultation with the 
post-office authorities, but in the year 1896 something like 88(),000 went out of two 
communities in Luzerne County, Pa.; I give you this on hearsay; 1 am not pre- 
pared to make the statement and as.sure you that it is correct. In Lackawanna 
County, from the upper end, I liave lieeii told by business men that over $100,000 
went to Europe from men who are not citizens, who do not speak our language, 
and who have undersold the American miner in the market. 

Q. (By Mi . North.) Do these men intend to remain permanently in this coun- 
try?— A. Very rarely do such men intend to remain. We have in Lackawanna 
County a vast number of Italians who came, and who have purclia‘<ed little 
homes. They are paying for them and they are bringing up their children as 
Americans. They intend to remain. They are good people. We have Hunga- 
rians and Polanders who do the same, who make very good citizens; but, in the 
main, the vast majority of those who come stay but a short time, and they will 
tell you that their desire is to reap the benefit of their labor here and carry a few 
hundred dollars home with them. 

To what nationality does that refer?— A. It does not apply to any particular 
nationality; the Hungarians, the Italians, and some of the Polanders desire to go 
home, but, in the main, the majority of those who want to go back, and do go 
back, are from southern Italy. Those who come from northern Italy like our 
climate; they like our country, and remain. They make very good citizens. 

Q. (By Mr, Fahquhar.) Do you know, or believe, that the padrone system 
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exists in mining in Pennsylvania?— A. I believe the padrone system has existed for 
years, and in one form or another it has flonrish^. I believe it still exists, in 
that it has never gone out of existence since it was first inaugurated or established. 

Q. Then the alien contract-labor law is not apparently sufficient in suppress- 
ing this padrone system? —A. No; because they adopt a method that is veiy hard 
of detection. For instance, a man comes to this country, bright, active, and intd- 
ligent; he learns the American language. He is taken in charge by his employer, 
who says to him, “You are acquainted in Italy (in Hungary, Belgium, or what- 
ever land he comes from) ; I want four or five good men (or a dozen, as the case 
may be), but, under the law, I can not send for them. You can write for them 
and warn them against making any disclosure on arriving here that would indi- 
cate that they are contract laborers or coming here under any agreement.’* And 
these men come. Not long ago thirty men came from Syria, and they claimed 
they were all of one family. There were two facts. One was that they claimed 
they were of one family, the other that they were going to the one destination. 
Those were the only suspicious circumstances connected with that case, but 1 am 
convinced that they came here under an agreement. We are now investigating 
the matter. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Have you any remedy upder the alien contract-labor law?— 
A. W i have no remedy unless we prove a contract. We must show that a con- 
tract was made abroad. There are rulings and decisions of the courts to that 
effect, taking the ground that unless a contract, expressed or implied, was made 
abroad we have no right to send them back. 

Q. Have you any suggested amendment to the law?— A. In that respect I would 
suggest that when the fact that they came in response to an invitation of any kind 
is proved, even though they did not become a party to a contract on the other 
side, that that should be sumcient to class them as alien contract laborers. 

Q, ^y Mr. Otjen.) Do you think that would be practical?— A. I do. 

(J. Would men be privileged to write to their relatives suggesting that they 
come?— A. That, of course, would be different. There is nothing to prohibit one 
from giving information to his relatives abroad, sending for them, and paying 
their passage. I had reference to an invitation from an apparently uninterested 
party— from one not a relative. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) The hiring must have something of a contract in it to 
come under the law?— A. Yes. 


Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You spoke of those people— foreigners— having “under- 
sold” our people. Do you mean underselling their labor?— A. I mean their labor. 
They sell their labor much cheaper than our people do; but when I say our people 
I do not m^ native Americans, I mean foreigners who have become naturaliz^ 
as well as those who were born here. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) What have been the changes in nationality in the 
mming regions of Penn^lvania, say, for the last forty years? Were the orij^al 
miners Americans? — A. The ori^al miners in the anthracite regions were msh, 
Scotch, English, Welsh, and German, in the order in which I give them. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Naturalized?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have they been entirely driven out of mining by the 
nanonalities that succeeded them? — A. I will take you to towns in the anthracite 
regions and point out to you houses, with four or five rooms, which I have visited, 
now occupied by anywhere from ten to twenty, twenty-five or thirty people and 
upward, maybe men, very few women. These houses were formerly occupied 
by a father, a mother, and three, four, five, or six children. They are now occu- 
pied by a number of men, ]^r fellows, stalwart men some of them, and good men, 
but in ignorance of their rights, with but little ambition save to work. They are 
industrious, and they have taken the places of the men of families. 

Q. What is the prevailing nationality of the miners in Pennsylvania? — ^A. I do 
not think I could tell you. There are a vast number of Italians. 

Q. What nationality stands first in numbers? — A. I think the Hungarians and 
Italians are about equal. There are a number of Welshmen yet. 

Q. Was the standard of living of the old miners of Pennsylvania as good as the 
average standard of that class of labor throughout this country in any other oall- 
ing?— A. The miner of Pennsylvania aspired to tht very best in the land, and he 
had it as far as his m^ns would go. He had his carpets on his^floor, he had his 
sewmg machine for his wife, his ohildren were well dressed, there were pictures 
on the wall, mirrors, and all the comforts of a modern home, including in many 
instances organs and pianos. 

Q. Unde^he law of July, 1864, which was virtually repealed in 1868 or 1869, 
we opened wide the gates of this country to immigration. Is it a fact that nearly 
all these changes came into the mining regions during tibat time because of this 
607a 3 
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foreign popnlationP—A. The change began immediately following the war, even 
during the war. 

Q, (By Mr. Phillips.) In naming the various nationalities that were prominent 
in mining, in their order, you did not name Americans; were there jany Americans 
smployed?— A. There were Americans; yes. I thought the question related only 
io foreigners. Of course there were Americans. 

Q. Wnat percent would there be of Americans now?— A. Very few Americans; 
bhat is, since the foreigners came. Americans, as a rule, took to mining very 
rarely. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Were the succeeding generations of foreigners there— 
;vhich were mainly Britons — driven out by a lower race? — A. I would hate to say 
;hey were a lower race. 

Q. I mean less skilled and working for loss wages. — A. Put it in this way: Less 
iesirable. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) Less educated?— A. Less desirable. The chil- 
iren of some of these people are very bright, very good, and will make good 
Americans. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Do those of this second generation, or even the original 
mmi^ants, naturally take to trade organizations?— A. I think they do. I have 
mown of great numbers of them joining labor organization^. 

Q. Can you state the difference in the wage scales of the sixties and the early 
seventies and the jiresent rate of wage there? — A. No; I could not. There are a 
lumber of other elements that enter into the lowering of wages and the lack of 
ictivity in the coal trade. Anthracite coal is expensive, and in recent years the 
^as stove, the gasoline stove, and the oilstove have displaced the anthracite cook- 
ng stove in the cities. Great inroads have been made upon the anthracite trade 
chrough these agencies. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have combinations or trusts had anything* to do with 
reducing the number of laborers or the output of coal? — A. No; I can not say that 
they have. The coal pool, which was intended to limit production for the purpose 
)f keeping up prices, is the only thing in the shape of a trust that the anthracite 
region has had to complain of— at least that approaches nearest to a trust— but 
that was a matter of protection, and I do not think the trusts have figured very 
jreatly in the reduction of wages of the men. 

Q. Are there many combinations between large firms in the coal regions— have 
they any big combination regulating the output, to your knowledge?— A. No; 1 
io not know of any, only, of course, what is known as the “ coal pool” of New 
fork. 

Q. (By Mr. C, J. Harris.) Is it not true that instead of this former Tabor being 
forced out of employment it has gone up into a higher scale of employment into 
occupations which require more education? Does not the second generation go 
out of mining because it goes into those positions?— A. That is true largely, but 
bhe miners themselves— those who were actively engaged in mining— were obliged 
bo go away. You read of the shooting of the miners who were on a strike at 
Hazleton, Pa., a year ago last September. It was known as the “Latimer shoot- 
ing affair. ” A number of men were shot that day and they belonged to these nation- 
alities that we have discussed here, and among those who did the shooting were 
bhe sons of former miners. I went to Wilkesbarre once during the trial of those 
who did the shooting, and engaged in conversation with one of the men whose 
father was at one time a miner in that region. He was among the deputies, or 
Etmong those who made up the sheriff’s posse. I asked him how he could find it 
in his heart to shoot at those poor fellows without orders, for that, as 1 understood 
it, was what they had done at the time, and I put the question to him in that way. 
His reply recalled an incident in my own experience. Sometime in 1 881 1 addressed 
ft meeting in the Latimer schoolhouse, or that neighborhood, at the very spot 
where the shooting took place. There were present in the meeting a number of 
irish, German, Welsh, English, and Scotch miners, and one of them made the 
statement that, “We will nave to go away before this influx of cheap labor and 
leave here, leave our homes. ” There was a Scotchman who took up the discussion 
toward the close, and he said: “lam told we must leave here, ana go away from 
these hills apd valleys that we have beautified with our labor. I brought my 
family up here. , I came here thirty-five years ago, raised my family, and gave 
them an education, and now, in the latter end of my life, I am told 1 must leave 
my home and go away. I will not do it.” But he did do it, and relatives of his 
were among the men who held rifles that day, so that it did not require the order 
[>f the sheriff to impel at least some of them to shoot. I have this from his own 
Lips; so that while 1 have nothing to say as to the shooting or its legal or moral 
ftsp^, that is a fact that must be taken into consideration in discussing it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Did the “ Molly McGuires” create a great disturbance 
In that region? It mignt be of interest to the commission to know how that 
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originated.— A. I can not say so much about that, because I never was a “Molly 
McGuire.” I have so often been called a “Molly McGuire” that I look with sus- 
picion upon any charge against another; and they charged the “ Molly McGuires” 
with a number of things that they never did, and that no one else did. 

Q. Was there any condition in the coal regions that led up to what was called 
the “Molly McGuire” movement?— A. Yes; there were conditions there, such as 
favoritism; I believe the principal offense on the part of those who were punished 
by the “ Molly McGuires ” was that they discharged certain miners and hired 
their friends and relatives in preference, giving them the preference in good 
chambers, drifts, and headings, and such things as that, known to the miners. 
They were largely personal matters. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Was it an organized labor quarrel?— A. The “Molly 
McGuires ” was not a labor organization at all. It is charged they were a branch 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, but the Ancient Order of Hibernians had 
nothing in common with the “Molly McGuires.” 

Q. In what way do you think the alien contract-labor law is insufficient to 
Bxdude the undesirable and at the same time suppress the system of contracting 
for foreign low-priced labor in this country? Can you suggest any amendment, 
or can you state how it operates, what your means are for discovering where these 
contracts are made, how they are made, and whether steamship companies or the 
foreign boards of relief are concerned in bringing this class of labor to the 
country. — A. 1 believe that until very recently sonae of the poorhouses or charitable 
institutions in England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Italy were dra^ upon for 
immigrants to come to this country; but the inspection now is so rigid that they 
seldom attempt to send their cripples, imbeciles, and persons afflicted with disease 
here. I made a recommendation which the Secretary of the Treasury was kind 
enough to incorporate in his report. In this recommendation I said [reading] : 

“ In this connection it is deemed advisable to suggest that a law be passed which 
will exact a rigid medical examination of every immigrant. Its importance can 
not be overestimated when we consider that a vast tide of immigration from 
eastern Europe and the Orient finds its way through England to this country.” 

The tide soon changed from the Orient. We get a vast number of Asiatics, 
and the> come afflicted with a number of diseases. A prominent physician in 
New York assured me that great numbers of them were tainted with venereal dis- 
ease. and he had no doubt that leprosy frequently came through our ports. 1 dele- 
gated an inspector— Robert Watchom— to go to Europe and watch the methods in 
sending people here from England, and he reports in this way; 

‘ ‘ The inspection to a layman looks like a very rapid affair, the passengers pass- 
ing the physician at a rate approximately of 2,000 an hour. Only in a few 
instances were heads uncovered. * * * ” 

To show you the relevancy of that remark, there is a skin disease known as 
favus, a disease prevalent among children. It originates in filth, and eventually 
removes the hair from the head. Once the disease attacks the head it takes months, 
sometimes years, to eradicate it, and once the hair comes off it never comes back 
again. A great many good people find fault with sending back a child thus 
afflicted; they say that the child should not be returned. They say, furthermore, 
It is inhuman to send such a child back and oblige the father and mother to go 
^ith it. I took this view of it— that it would be more humane to send that child 
back than allow the little creature to run around among the children of our own 
citizens and spread its disease; that our duty was first to our own children; that 
we might inflict hardship on a dozen, a hundred, or a thousand, but we would in 
like proportion save our own children from contact with this disease or those 
afflicted with it. [Reading;] 

“ Only in a few instances were heads uncovered, so that it can not be said to 
have been a very searching inquiry, although it must be remembered that he had 
seen most of them at the lodging houses the night previous. This physician, it 
must be borne in mind, is under no obligation to point out that this or that emi- 
grant is likely to be objectionable to the United States immigration authorities. 
His sole duty, under British laws and regulations, is to prot^t the health of the 
emigrants while on board ship.” 

I have recommended that we station agents of the Immigration Buf^u, directly 
responsible to the head of the Bureau, at foreign ports, to examine those who come 
as to their health and morals— I mean those who have been convicted of some 
crime— and to examine them generally to see what class of people we are getting. 
If that is done we will be able to keep a great many people at hdme who would 
otherwise go to the expense and hardship of an ocean journey to our shores; it 
would be a benefit to the immigrant, and a benefit to our own people. 

Q. Do you think you would get the cooperation of the foreign governments to 
carry out such a plan as that?— A. We have our consuls abroad now to examine 
them, but they do it so rapidly that they can not do justice to the law. We have 
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at this moment a request from the consul at Naples, asking that an immigration 
official be stationed were, and who states that he can not in any way do justice to 
tUe immigration laws in making the inspection. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you desire to have that recommendation put in the 
form of legislation?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not anticipate opposition from the steamship companies’ lobby m 
getting such legislation as that? — A. No; I do not think the steamsbm companies 
would oppose that; I do not see why they should, because when we discover that 
a person who comes over is afflict^ with a disease we send him back at the 
expense of the steamship company. It would be a saving to them, you know, to 
have the inspection made on we other side. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) How powerful is this steamship company lobby? — A. You 
are now leading me to unknown d^ths; I have never waded in. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) Under your present laws or regulations, have 
you inspectors stationed at any of these places? — A. No. ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You have spoken of a class of people coming from Asia. 
What race or nationality are they? — A. A number of Syrians are coming. Japa- 
nese are coming in in vast num^rs now on our Western coast. 

Q. Are they subject to such diseases as you speak about?— A. Many of them are. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) What is the physical condition of the Russian Jews who 
come here? — A. The physical condition of many of them is rather poor. 

Q. Are many of those people coming?— A. The tide is increasing; yes. 

Q. Are they desirable citizens? — A. Some of them are; but, in the main, I think 
not. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are they assisted immigrants, mainly?— A. A great 
many of them are assisted. 

Q. From foreign funds?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Set up in business, after they get here, through the same 
agency? — A. There is no doubt of that. They come here and engage in peddling 
and in the vending of fruit, managing push carts, and following like occui^ations. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) How about settlements of Russian Jews — is there one in 
Tennessee?— A. I do not think that was successful . I have been informed it was not 
a success, but as to its progress 1 have no information, There was one organized. 
I believe, in New Jersey, with the intention of tilling the land, but it proved a 
failure. 

Q. Was that a Baron Hirsch colony?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you heard any denials from the Baron Hirsch 
people of the charge that they are assisting Russian Jews to this country?-^ A. I 
have heard none. I make no charge that they are assisting, but it is quite evident 
that somebody must be doing it; of couree, we can not tell. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In article 13 of the Treasury circular of August 10, 
1898, we find the following: 

“Art. 12. There shall be delivered to the commissioner of immigration at the 
port of arrival, by the master or commanding officer of the vessel, lists or mani- 
fests made at the time and place of embarkation of such immigrants, which 
shall, in answer to questions at the top of said lists or manifests, state to e^h( of 
said passengers: (1) Full name; (2) age; (3) sex; (4) whether married or single; 
(6) calling or occupation; (6) whether able to read or write; (7) nationality; (8) 
last residence; (9) seaport for landing in the United States; (10) final destination 
in the United States; (11) whether having a ticket through to such final destina- 
tion; (12) whether the immigrant has paid his own passage or whether it has 
been paid by other persons, or by any corporation, society, municipality, or gov- 
ernment; (13) whether in possession of money; and, if so, whether upward of $30, 
and how much if $30 or less; (14) whether going to join a relative; and if so. what 
relative, and his name and address; (16) whether ever before in the United States; 
and if so, when and where; (10) whether ever in prison or almshouse, or sup- 
ported by charity; (17) whether a polygamist; (18) whether under contract, 
expressed or implied, to perform labor in the United States; (19) the immigrant’s 
condition of health, mentally and physically, and whether deformed or crippled; 


andif so, from what cause.” , * 

Thecommission would like to knowif , in every report, this list or manifest is made 
out in Europe in good faith and supervised ^ our consuls; and also whether, 
when the immigrants reach this side, say, at Ellis Island, there is an adequate 
inspection to knowhow thoroughly it is carried out, and whether that regulation 
itself is sufficient in saf^^ding this countrv against undesirable immipants?— 
A. The circular to which you refer grows out of this law, section 1 of the act of 
Marchs, 1898 (reading): . . . „ ^ * #i 

«»# # # That, in addition to conforming to all present requirements of law, 
upon the arrival of any alien immigrants by water at any port within the United 
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Stotos, it shall be the daty of the master or commanding officer of the steamer or 
sailing vessel having said immigrants on board to deliver to the proper inspector 
of immigration at the port lists or manifests made at the time and ph»ce of embarka- 
tion of such alien immigrants on board such steamer or vessel, which shall, in 
answer to questions at the top of said lists, state as to each immigrant the full 
name, age, and sex; whether married or single; the calling or occupation; whether 
able to read or write; the nationality; the last residence; the seaport for landing 
in the United States; the final destination, if any, beyond the seaport of landing; 
whether having a ticket through to such final destination; whether the immigrant 
has paid his own passage or whether it has been paid by other persons or by any 
corporation, society, municipality, or government; whether in possession of 
money; and if so, whether upwards of thirty dollars, and how much if thirty dol- 
lars or less; whether going to join a relative; and if so, what relative and his name 
and address; whether ever before in the United States; and if so, when and where; 
whether ever in prison or almshouse or supported by charity ; whether a polygamist; 
whether under contract, expressed or implied, to perform labor in the United 
States; and what is the immigrant’s condition of health, mentally and physically, 
and whether deformed or crippled; and if so, from what cause.” 

That is done on a manifest of steerage immigrants alone, and you notice in read- 
ing the law that it applies to no class of immigrants in particular, that it deals 
alike with the immigrant who comes in the first or second cabin as well as the 
immigrant who comes in the steerage. Year before last^ shortly after I was 
appointed, I heard from a friend of mine in England that one of the most notori- 
ous and dangerous anarchists in Europe was to take passage for this country. He 
gave me the name' of the vessel and stated the he was coming in the first cabin. 
He was an iiriiiiigrant; it was his intention to take up his residence in the United 
States. 1 am not prepared to say just how he was forbidden or, rather, how he 
was prevented from coming here. I would rather not make the statement, but 
he was checkmated in his designs upon our people. 

In October last, noticing for some time that there was no examination made of 
alien immigrants in first and second cabins, I drew up a circular requiring that it 
be done. Americans who go abroad dislike very much to be called into an office 
on the other side just as they are going aboard a vessel and answer all these ques- 
tions. We would endeavor to make it easy for the steamship company and for the 
passengers— travelers— by having the inspection done on board the vessel and 
sworn to on this side, but, of course, that would not be in accordance with law, 
and we could not do it. I would like very much to see the law amended so as to 
allow the inspection to be made on board the vessels. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Aliens only? — A. Aliens only. Of course, when it is once 
established that a man or woman is an American citizen or is coming here merely 
on business or a visit, we ask no further question. I suppose you saw in the papers 
recently an account of a prominent Englishman who was asked the question if he 
was ever in prison or convicted of any offense. He became highly offended. It is 
absolutely necessary for us to know who comes, but, inasmuch as the rates in the 
cabins have been reduced, a number of the most dangerous people will come that 
way. I have no fear of a poor man who comes in the steerage or cabin, honestly 
intending to live here, with no anarchistic tendencies. He will make a good citi 
zen; but the man who comes here to stir up strife and act the demagogue, rich or 
poor, I would keep out, no matter who he is or where he comes from, and it is 
against such people that we make the provision. 

Q. Is there no provision that pertains distinctly to anarchists?— A. None 
whatever. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you mean that you would have the examination take 
place after they go aboard and the vessel has sailed?— A, Yes. 

Q. And then have them sent back at the expense of the steamship companies if 
they are found to be undesirable?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would the powerful steamship companies contend against that?— A. At 
present we are making the examination abroad as well as here, and it would be 
much better for the steamship company, it seems to me, to have the required 
examination made on the other side. The steerage immigrants are all inspected 
before they come over. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) Who makes that inspection?— A. Our consuls. 

^ ^ A.RQUHA.R. ) It has been stated that the counting of the immigrants 

that come into this country under these manifests in the collection of the head tax 
is not rigjdly performed. Is the head tax paid under this manifest?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any way of avoiding the counting, from these manife^, of the num- 
Mr of immigrants and the head tax in the system you have at New York?— A. 

toere is, by reason of not making the examination of tiie cabin immigrants. 
We have, only to*day, a complaint of men coming over in the of certain 
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vessels who were not manifested at all. We have also information that seven or 
eight men who notified the agent of the vessel on the other side that they were 
American citizens never were in this country at all. They are not on the manifest 
of the vessel. Now, what we want is— and 1 believe it is the wish of the Depart- 
ment generally — not to harass or embarrass either the traveling man or woman 
or the steamship company, and for that reason, to have these questions asked on 
board ship. We could arrange to have a slip of paper containmg the questions 
and stating the reasons why they were asked handed to each passenger, so that 
before he went to the purser to make his statement he would know what it meant; 
but that, of course, we could not carry out, because it would be a violation of the 
law as it now exists. But if the law can bo amended so as to do that it will be 
the practical way to do it. 

Q. What percentage avoid paying the head tax? — A. I do not know. 

Q. Is it 2 per cent or 3 per cent? — A. No; perhaps 1. 

Q. Nothing like half?— A. Oh, no. 

Q. Have you not made a recommendation to enlarge the head tax? — A. I have 
recommended that it be increas^nl to $2. 

Q. What are your reasons? — A. My reasons are that we may have a sufficient 
force to patrol the entire Canadian and Mexican borders, and establish agents of 
the Immigration Bureau abroad. At the present time immigrants who feel that 
they will not be permitted to land at New York, whose ailments are manifest, 
take passage for Canada; purchase a ticket, we will say, to Montreal. We have 
a station at Quebec, and in the winter time they land at St. Johns and Halifax. It 
is removed to St. Johns and Halifax in the winter. We have no right to examine 
the immigrants landed there if they are manifested to any part of Canada, but if 
they are manifested to any i)art of the XTniled {States, then our commissioner and 
his inspectors at Quebec have the right fo examine them. They have learned 
abroad of this method of making examination, and manifest the undesirable ones 
to some point near the American border. They come there, escaping inspection, 
and in a few days walk over the line, and we have them. We are constantly send- 
ing them back, but under the law we can deport them only to the country 
whence they came, which is Canada; and they cross the line at some other point. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Would you have the law so amended that you could 
deport them to their original country?— A. I would. They are not citizens of 
Canada, and therefore can not claim to bo citizens of Canada. Cnee the fact is 
established that they are citizens of a foreign country they should bo sent back. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If they should be sent back, who would bear that 
exjiense? — A. The steamship company that brought them here. 

Q, Suppose you could not prove it? — A. We would not have much difficulty 
in doing that. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar. ) What is the percentage that surreptitiously cros^s the 
Canadian frontier?— A. I am not in position to answer that question. It is said 
some place that “All men are liars.” They come over the border to us and they 
lie. They say they have been in this country five, six, or ten years. They go into 
a poorhouse. They change their names. Every once in a while it develops that 
a certain man or woman in a public in.stitution was known by another name on 
landing. I have not the least doubt that the greater part of the infirm people 
that come to us, aliens that drift into our institutions, come by way of Canada. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Are the statistics of immigration through Canada defect- 
iv^— A. Yes; very. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How is your inspection there?-^A. The inspection is 
all right, but we have no right to inspect a person who is not coming to this 
county. 

Q. Would you catch them coming this way?— A. Yes. 

Q. You desire the increase in the head tax, to put on more inspectors on the 
Mexican and Canadian frontiers?— A. To police the entire border; it ought to be 
done. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Is that the only remedy?— A That is not the only remedy; 
no. Another remedy is to make a thorough medical examination of all who come. 

Q. Through Canada?— A. Everywhere. I would examine the men as carefully 
as our troops were examined when applying tor enlistment during the late war. 
1 contend that if it were necessary to select good, sound, healthy men, physically 
and mentally, to engage in the work of killing and being killed, that it is even 
more necessary to examine those who come to this country with a viewof* enlist- 
ing in the army of producers and to become the future citizens and fathers and 
mothers of citizens in this country. If that is done, we will send back every 
unsound man. If we have the insiiection as it ought to be, in Europe and at these 
foreign ports, we can detect a great many who are coming here as alien contract 
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laborers, if the law is slightly amended so as to make any evidence of agreement 
or of an influence used abroad to bring people here, other than through family 
connections, a sufficient ground to deport. As to the healthy immigrant, I have 
no objection; I do not think anybody else has. There is another idea I advanced 
in my recommendations which I will read, and that is (reading) : 

“ There is at present no way of certainly determining where the great bulk of 
immigrants go to after passing inspection at the ports, w hile they are manifested 
to certain points, they may in reality intend going to other places. Under exist- 
ing laws and conditions they can not be directed to any designated locality or 
State with any degree of certainty that they will find employment on arriving at 
their destination. There are bureaus of labor and statistics in 32 States where 
manufacturing, mining, and commercial life is most active. The enactment of a 
statute designating each head of a State bureau of labor statistics an agent of the 
Federal Government, for the purpose of collecting information which would show 
where trade was brisk and where it languished; wh(‘re certain classes of labor 
were in demand and where the labor market was overstocked, and at stated inter- 
vals forwarding this information to the Bureau of Immigration, would be of great 
benefit to arriving immigrants. 

“ With such in formation at hand the immigration authorities could intelligently 
direc.t the immigrant to a point where he would find employment. It is possible 
that many would not avail themselves of the opportunity thus presented, but the 
number who would go direct to places where they would find work, and thus 
save the money which would otherwise be expended in a fruitless search for 
employment, would be considerable. Through the ijost-offices or other govern- 
mental agencies accurate information concerning the state of trade and labor 
could l>e obtained from all points, and in States where no labor bureaus exist an 
agent of the Immigration Bureau could be stationed to attend to the compiling and 
forwarding ot the statistics above indicated. It is not necessary to do more than 
suggest the plan here. The details will be submitted if it is deemed advisable.” 

Q. Are you aware of any part of the United States where there is an under sup- 
ply of labor?— A. 1 am not. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You are aware where there is some congestion of 
labor?— A. I am. 

CJ. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Ex-Commissioner General Stump, when before the com- 
mission, expressed approval of the illiterate immigration to this country, having 
the idea that it had a tendency to elevate the American; that there were not 
enough of the native Americans to fill the lower grades of labor, and that the for- 
eigners came in and did the work, and that elevated the Americans. I would like 
to have you express your opinion on that.— A. I do not care to appear as taking 
issue with anyone who has preceded me; I simply say there are more working- 
men in this country than are necessary. The labor market is overstocked. 

Q. (Mr. C. J. Harris.) Could the mills of New England run without this influx 
of Canadians?— A. Most assuredly they could. 

Q. Where would they get their help from?— A. They could get their help in this 
country if they pay decent wages. Let them pay living wages and they can get 
all the help they want. 

Q. In New England there seems to be no mill class that could be gotten unless 
these Canadians came in and took the places. Some three or four years ago the 
Americans all had large families; their children and women worked in the mills; 
now there does not seem to be any of that class of people there. What is your 
opinion about that?— A. 1 understand they have a curtailed production of children 
up there; but I think that industry would flourish again if the young men and 
women could aft’ord to marry and raise families. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do other nations of Europe have laws similar to our 
immigration laws?— A. They have educational tests m some European countries 
and in Australia and New Zealand. 

Q. How is It in Europe?— A. I believe there are such laws in England. I will 
place at your disposal a report made by Inspector Robert Watchhom. It gives a 
great deal of information, and I know it will answer a great many of your ques- 
tions as to foreign immigration. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Was your reason for recommending a head tax of |2 
to raise sufficient revenue from that source alone to pay the expenses of inspection 
and tomake the Bureau self-supporting?— A. Yes. 

Q. Was it your intention to make it in any way a restrictive measure against 
im^aration?— A. Not by fixing it at $8; that would not be restrictive. 

Q. Will you name a figure that would be restrictive?— A. No; I do not know 
what figure would be restrictive. Here is the difficulty; Many a man who can 
not raise $5 will be more desirable than the fellow who can raise $100; and some- 
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times the dangerous man will, on the strength of his sharp practice, get money 
that would enable him to pay his head tax, while the poor, decent, honest fellow 
could not. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Could the steamship companies pay a big head tax?— A, 
Ostensibly the steamship companies pay it. 

Q. They really pay it, do tney not, now? — A. They pay it, but they collect it 
from the immigrant. 

Q. in every case?— A. Yes; they are not in business for their health; it is part 
of the fare. There are some steamship companies that feed the immigrants very 
well on board; they supply them with every necessity, that is, plain food; but 
there are one or two companies that take the price of their head tax out of their 
stomachs. 

Q. (By Mr, Farquhar. ) So you think there is no advantage in making the head 
tax $10, $15, or $20?— A. I do not think it would affect the question much. I did 
at one time think $5 would be enough to pay all expenses. 

Q. Under section 11 of the act of March 3, 1891, it is provided (reading) : 

“ That any alien who shall come into the United States in violation of law may 
be returned, as by law provided, at any time within one year thereafter, at the 
expense of the person or persons, vessel, transportation company or corporation 
bringing such alien into the United States, and if that can ribt be done, then at the 
expense of the United States; and any alien who becomes a public charge within 
one year after his arrival in the United States from causes existing prior to his 
landing therein shall be deemed to have come in violation of law, and shall be 
returned as aforesaid.” 

Q. Do you think that one year’s time is a sufficient protection against immigrants 
who come here either with a disease that is not apparent to the inspector, or who 
through their own vicious habits contract disease, or in any other way become a 
public charge?— A. Most emphatically, no. I believe that until a man becomes a 
citizen of the United States, if he commits a crime or in any other way becomes 
a charge, he should be sent back to his own government. 

On the Ist of January of this year I was at home in Scranton, and a former 
client called upon me and asked me to take up the case of a man in jail ; he wanted 
me to procure a writ of habeas corpus and get the man out. I turned it over to 
another attorney, but visited the jail, and found that over 20 per cent of the 
inmates— 248, 1 think, was the population of the jail— were aliens. The percent- 
age of aliens in the population of our county is not so great as that, so that they 
exceeded their ratio in the jail. Last year, in May, I asked Inspector Layton to 
make an investigation in Pittsburg, and in one institution he found on a certain 
day that 1 per cent over one-half of the inmates were aliens. I sent a letter to 
the heads of several charitable and penal institutions, asking a question as to 
^iens in their institutions from the 1st of January, 1898, to the 1st of May, 1898, 
and the answer came back that, according to their books, they had so many 
eigners. That led to the statement to them that it was not foreigners I desired to 
procure information about, but aliens; and I then learned for the first time that 
our institutions do not keep a record of aliens. If anything happens any of these 
in a public way, indemnity is demanded by the foreign government of which he 
is a subject, even if the man has resided here twenty years if he is still a subject 
of that government. So it would appear that if they have the right to demand 
indemnity for injuries inflicted we certainly have the right to send them back 
during the same period; at least I believe we have. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen. ) Do you think a law requiring an educational test 
in the way of reading would be beneficial?— A. I am not so much in favor of the 
educational test, for the reasons I have given before. The worst people we have 
to treat are not the people who can not read and write; the curse we have mostly to 
treat is of those who can read and write in several languages. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would the educational test nave kept out immigrants 
from Italy and Hungary?— A. I doubt it, because the Italians are very bright; and 
a friend of mine, now in Italy, has informed me by letter that the children over 
there, and older people, are rapidly learning to read and write, so that by the time 
this law would be pas^ we would keep few out. You know the law requires 
that the immigrant be required to read a passage in his own language. 

That idea grew out of the agitation that began some fifteen or sixteen years ago, 
looking toward the improvement of our naturalization laws. I took tue nound 
then, and do now, that no man should be naturalized who can not read ana write 
the American language. I would not naturalize any man, no matter what lan- 
gnaM he reads or writes, to American citizenship unless he can read and write 
onr langnage. The anarchist has a field there that we can not invade, and for 
that reason I would have the man who is admitted to American citizeni^p read 
and write the American language. 
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Q. (By Mr. North.) WoiildyoiihayehimreadaiidBpeakEngljBh?— A. Iwoald 
have him able to read and write it. 

Q. Is everything that tends to restrict immigration a good thing per se?— A. 
Everything that tends to restrict undesirable immigration. 

Q. Educational test or otherwise?— Yes. I have in my mind an Irishman and 
a ^otchman; neither one could read nor write. They came to this country poor; 
they built homes for themselves; they raised their families here; the children of 
both are occupying high positions to-day, and neither of these men could read nor 
write. They were desirable acquisitions to our citizenship. They became citizens 
as soon as they could. I would not want to be accused of harboring race preju- 
dice or bigotry, because I have not anything of it about me, but if the immigra- 
tion was as it was that day, we could not get a better race than came from the 
British Isles and Germany. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would you place in the desirable class the Swedes and 
Norwegians from northern Europe, who go out on the farms in Dakota?— A. They 
are a very excellent people. I would put no bars against them whatever; in fact, 
against no industrious man, if we can determine he is such. I would have the 
supply regulated by the demand for labor. Our institutions are becoming perfect 
in that respect, and it seems to me it can be done through the agencies we have. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) Would you admit no more than we needed?— A. 
Yes. I made an effort some time ago, through the labor organizations, to notify 
the people abroad of the exact conditions here, and it had a good effect at that time. 
I believe it checked a good many immigrants — prevented them from coming. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you think the present law is adequate in the mat- 
ter of alien contract labor, or does it need amendment?— A. The alien contract- 
labor law is not what it ought to be, not by any means. 

Q. Will you state why?— A. The courts have ruled that we must produce evi- 
dence showing that a contract has been made abroad. That should be amended 
so as to include evidence of an agreement made either abroad or here, or the using 
of undue influence to bring people here other than, as I stated, through family 
connections. 

Q. Do you think a guaranty from the steamship companies against pauperism 
for five years instead of one would be restrictive enough to separate the desirable 
from the undesirable?— A. It would go a long way toward safeguarding them this 
way, that no parties in Europe or elsewhere would ever send an immigrant to this 
country, providing they ktiew there was a bonded condition here of $500, to last 
for five years, with two res|K)nsible bondsmen possessing real estate worth double 
the face of the bond. That would be a safeguard. 

(^. If such a law has proven to be a safeguard in Australasia, colonies which 
are materially conditioned very much like America in respect to their naturaliza- 
tion laws, why would not that be a good law for this country?— A. Yes; I believe 
In^ch a law should be passed. 

(By Mr. Kennedy.! If a Norwegian owning a farm in Minnesota writes to 
his brother in Norway that he has work for him on his farm if he will come to 
America, and the brother accepts and comes, and you learn of that fact, would 
that be accepted as an agreement made on the other side, and would the brother 
be sent back to Europe? — A. No; I do not so consider it, 

Q. We have l)een so informed.— A. Under certain conditions, yes; but as the 
brother owns a farm the question is viewed differently. If I have a brother in 
Eurcme and I own a farm and am engaged in farming, I see no reason why 1 
could not inform him of that fact and have him come. The present law be 
made to appear odious or ridiculous by applying its operations to cases not con- 
templated by those who favored its adoption. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Can you give us some information in regard to the effect 
of immigration on agriculture and manufacturing?— A. No; I can not As to 
farming, I do not know how that is affected. 1 know of no means of gathering 
any statistics on it; I know of none tlmt have been gathered on it. The farm is 
not troubled so much with immiCTation, because a great number of those who 
come here manifested as farmers do not eng^e in farming. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) Do they mostly congregate in the big cities?— 
A. An examination of the tables will show that 16,242 farmers and 1,604 miners 
were landed during the year according to their own statements on the manifests. 
(Read^): 

“It will be noticed that the great bulk of the farmers were destined to Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey. New York, and 
Pennsylvania, States in which the large cities are located, and it is reasonable to 
direct to the great industrial centers of these States. 
^ towns of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois are 

to tne eiiect that the number of immioTants that arrivAd dnrincr tViA waa a£ 
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least double that given in the foregoing table as miners, while a reference to the 
table giving destination and occupation will show that but 412 of those designated 
as miners were manifested to Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, and OWo/’ 

They may have been farmers at home, that is true, but on arriving here they 
go right into the mines and the lower occupations. The skilled trades are not so 
greatly affected as are the unskilled. 

Q. ( J3y Mr. Phillips. ) Have you any remarks to make in regard to manufactur- 
ing? — A. The stonecutting trade and the shoe trade of New England are badly 
cut up. Take the shoe trade as an illustration: Five years ago, 1 think, when 1 
was connected with the labor movement officially, I think it took fifty-four parts 
to make a shoemaker; a tailor was composed of nine. I believe it is increasing. 
The less a man knows about his rights the better machine he will make. As a con- 
setinence, such peojjle are welcomed to New England, where they will manage a 
part of the machine and work for the lowest possible rate of wages. He who 
receives small wages can spend but little, and it works its way around and around 
until it strikes at all. The “sin of cheapness” that Donald McCloud talks about 
is the sin of this century, and to get people cheap is why they wish to get people 
over here and in every way they can to stimulate the immigration to this country. 

Q. (By Mr. Far^uhar.) About what is the percentage of skilled and unskilled 
labor that comes into this country now, and what proportion^does the skilled labor 
bear to the whole immigration?— A. The skilled labor bears a small proportion. 
Those who come are practically laborers— ordinary laborers and farmers. A great 
number of tailors come. They go to New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are you familiar with the provisions of the Lodge bill 
now pending in Congress? — A. The one that requires the educational test? 

Q. Yes.— A. 1 have read it, but at this moment am not informed enough in 
regard to it to tell what its effect would be if it became a law. 

Q. (By Representative Ot.ten.) Would such a law tend to check immigration 
from Asiatic countries?— A. The educational test? 

Q. Yes.— A. Yes; it will check them. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would it check the Chinese immigration?— A. It would 
not check the Chinese, the Japanese, nor the Russian Jews. It would check very 
few Russians. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) Can the Russian Jews read?— A. Nearly all 
read. As I stated, the original idea in that measure was that it should be grafted 
on to our naturalization laws. Some fifteen or sixteen years ago, when we began 
that agitation, it was not the intention to apply it to the immigrants on landing. 

It would be a temporary check, but in a few years they would learn to read a 
passage; that would be all they would know; it would practically be of no benefit 
to us at all. You may have read within the last week or two of a family named 
Becker arriving at New York— a woman and four children. Her husband, who 
lived in Richmond— her alleged husband— went up to New York to meet her. 
She came from Russia. In answer to questions put to her by the board of special 
inquiry, she said her husband was in Russia; that she left him there; saw him 
the day she left; that he paid her way. She gave her name as Margioli Franck. 
She had four children, and one of them had favus, that contagious disease, and 
was sent to the hospital for treatment, or, rather, to know if she had it or not. 
We ascertained it was favus. She came on the Ist of January, was held by the 
board of special inquiry, and a man appeared on the 2d of January, calling him- 
self Moritz Becker. He claimed he was her husband. When he was brought into 
the board room the woman was pointed out to him, and he was asked if that was 
his wife. Hesaid,“ Yes.” She was then asked, “Is this your husband?” Shesaid, 
“No; that is my brother.” To the children: “Who is this man?” “He is our 
uncle.” He claims and contends that he was in this country, came under the age 
of 18, for he goes back to Richmond immediately, and on the 4th of January, last 
month, takes out his naturalization papers, procuring witnesses to swear he came 
here under age and was thus entitled to them. He was asked to name his wife. 
He said her name was Dora; she gave her name as Margioli. He was asked to 
state the age of the oldest child. He said 15; she said 11; and he gave different 
names and ages to each one of the children. He said in an affidavit that he 
made that he went back in 1889 and came to this country in 1893. She had a 
child 4 years old with her, so that at least two of his children—^ 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Were they not his children?— A. It is at least reason- 
able to assume that there was a stretch of the procreative laws in some way. I 
do not know how to put it. He certainly could not be the father of the child 11 
years old, for he was in this country when the child was born, and he was here 
two years before the other child was born. He claimed his first wife was deadt 
and he left his second wife in a pregnant condition when he came. 

Q, (B^ Mr. Phillips.) What did you do in this case?— A. We were obliged to 
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send the child back, and it would not be well to send her back alone, so we sent 
the mother back with her. We are endeavoring to ascertain the facts in the case. 
If my BugMstion relative to landing certificates had been the law it would be dif- 
ficult for ttie man to procure fraudulent naturalization papers. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the reason of the mystery in the matter; why 
should Becker assume the relation of father; to land them?— A. Having no hus- 
band, they must procure one. 

Q. He was a convenience?— A. Yes; in every steamship that comes over we find 
a man and woman traveling together as man and wite. Investigation shows that 
they are not such; that they simply contract the marriage relation on shipboard 
for the purpose of escaping through the port at New York. I have here a list of 
cases, some eighty- four in number, of persons applying for relief in New York 
City, who came in in that way. The board of charities there reports them; and 
the last time 1 was at Ellis Island or at the Barge Office, a man came in, owing 
to a newspaper report that said Mrs. So-and-so — Mrs. Cooper, her name was — was 
destitute, giving the number and street in New York; that she came to meet her 
husband, and could not find him. We investigated and found she came over as a 
Mrs. Drew, 1 believe. We hunted up Mr. Drew, and he said he kindly consented 
to officiate as husband on board, and that he was doing it as an accommodation 
to her husband who could net come over then, but would come later. So you 
see we have all manner of people to meet, and owing to the fact that they are so 
extremely accommodating in that way, we have to be very cautious; sometimes 
we may do an injustice, but I think that is rare. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) They must be very anxious to come here.— A. They are 
anxious to come here. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is there such a thing at Ellis Island as the Italian 
Immigration Agency? — A. There is an Italian bureau. It was established, I 
think, in 1894 or 1895. I do not recall the year, but during Secretary Carlisle's 
administration of the office. 

Q. Did you abolish that agency during your administration and then permit its 
reestablishment?— A. Yes; 1 did. I had reason to believe, from the reports made 
to me from inspectors there, that agents of this Italian bureau would go among 
immigrants before they were inspected, and thus prompt them to evade our laws 
before our special officers put the questions to them, and in that way were 
endeavoring to neutralize, or, rather, set aside our laws. 

Q. No other country has such an agency at Ellis Island?— A. No; that was one 
of the reasons why I favored its abolition. 

Q. Have you ever suspected that the padrone system was linked in any way 
with that agency or bureau?— A. I have been told that it was. 

Q. Was Baron Fava, the representative of the Italian Government, the one 
interested in having it reestablished? — A. Yes. There is a man here in the city 
named Ca-sar Celso Moreno, and from him I have heard that that bureau is sim- 
ply an agency of the padronni, and many of the things he told me, I know, were 
not borne out by the facts or by the circumstances as they transpired under my 
own observation at New York; others, I have reason to believe, he is pretty well 
infonried on. 

U. What is the work of that bureau?— A. Its object was to take charge of 
'Italian immigrants after they were landed or passed by the board of special 
inquiry, and if they were in want of information, give it; and in a general way 
look after their own countrymen, and see that they were not embarrassed in any 
way. 

Q. (By Mr. Farguhar.) Is it a fact that the so-called “Italian banks” are 
agencies?— A. I believe nearly every one of the Italian banks in New York City 
is an institution having, for at least one of its objects, the procuring of men for 
employers. There is one there that I know is a very responsible bank. I do not 
think it is engaged in ai^ such business, 

Q. (By Mr, North.) How many such banks are there?— A. There are a number 
of them— a great many. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Farquhar. ) If Germany, Sweden, and other nations ask for the 
same^vilegesas the Italians did, would thev be granted to them?— A. No. 

Q. Why not abolish the Italian bureau?— A. A representative of another gov- 
ernment drew up a re<iuest for the establishment of such an institution there, and 
I refused to consider it, having this other matter under advisement at the time. 

Q. It is not possible that the Italian Government has a special clause in its treaty 
rights under which it can claim such a privilem?— A. I believe not. I believe that 
when our buildings are erected at Ellis Island we can properly take care of every 
immigrant that comes— see that he is properly housed and attended to without the 
aid of any other institution. In fact it will be done. The Hebrew Board of Charities 
never interfere; they never go on the floor of the board room toexamine anybody at 
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all; but once the immigrant is passed they afford him every kindness that can be 
shown to a man or woman. The Irish and the Germans the same, and it seems to 
me that every nationality should stand upon the same footing as regards the immi- 
giMt. Until he is landed by authority or due process of law they have no right 
to interfere with him. ^ 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Are there any cities outside of New York that have 
padrone banks?— A. I believe there are. I believe its ramifications extend pretty 
generally throughout the country. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the hardships imposed on the laborer by the padrone 
sy^em; to what extent are the laborers imposed upon by the boss padrone?— A. 
While making an investigation some years ago I discovered that a corporation in 
Pennsylvania had a foreman who advanced one of these men who had learned to 
speak English, and through him sent to Europe for working-men. He advanced 
the price of their passage, and when they arrived they were obliged to enter into a 
confract with him to set aside so much per month from their wages to reimburse 
him for the outlay in sending for them; and then, in addition to that, he demanded 
a fee for his services in procuring the situations for them, so that they were bled 
pretty well for a year and a half or two years after they landed. I followed it up 
and discovered that these men were discharged to make room for a new set of vic- 
tims later on. 

Q. (By Representative Ot.ten.) After they had paid their bills?— A. After they 
had paid for their tickets. You will find in nearly every mining camp a certain 
man who is preferred by the boss, as they call him. who is a ticket agent, and while 
he ostensibly advances the money to pay for the tickets, the man b&k of him who 
desires the services of these men really advances the money. He does not pay it 
himself; he does not have it; he could not afford to do so; therefore those who 
want the men advance the money. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Is he a broker? — A. He is a broker; intermediary; middle- 
man. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Who furnishes the habitation or tenement for these 
people?— A. They usually have a few huts, small houses, or shanties around the 
mines; but they often rent them from residents of the place. Many of the men 
who formerly lived close to the mines have moved away now, and their houses are 
to let for those who work in the mines. , 

Q. Do the padronni make a profit out of these houses?— A. Of that I am not • 
informed. If they invest their money in them, you may rest assured they do. 

Q. Do you know anything about their charges for subsistence, whether there is 
an advance upon the ordinary price?- A. In a great many instances four or five, 
men occupying a room will club together and buy a sack of fiour, when they use' 
it, or meal, more frequently, and in that way, while they may charge an extra rent 
for the house or room, it is in reality cheaper for them in the end than for our own 
people. 

Q. Their living is of the cheapest kind?— A. The very cheapest. Very often the 
padronni leave very little money in the place where the work is done, owing to the 
cheap way in which they live. It was estimated by some statistician that they 
could live on 15 cents a day— receive a dollar and sava.85 cents out of each day’s 


wage. 

Q. If the laborer got the 85 cents and went back to Italy, the 15 cents would be all 
that this country would get out of him?— A. Not only that; I do not say Italy , mark 
you; I do not speak of any country, but I speak of the people who are up there 
with us. Some of them are killed in the mines occasionally, and when brought 
home to their boarding house the boarding boss or the boarding mistress will close 
the door and say, No; no admittance to a dead man.” You will hear the expres- 
sion all through the anthracite-coal regions, “ Dead man no good. ” They will not 
allow them in. W here do they go? The undertaker takes charge of them and they 
are buried at the expense of the poor board, so that in Scranton and Lackawanna 
County we are constantly called upon to pay the funeral expenses of men who have 
sent their last penny to Europe and whose bodies have been turned out of their 
boarding houses. One visit to that county will establish that fact. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) What will they do if they die in the boarding house?— A. 
If tney can get them out before anybody knows it they will set them out on the 
street. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) No sympathy for them?— A. No sympathy at 
all on tjhe part of their own people. I suppose, of course, in the scope at your 
investigation you will consider naturalization, and I hope you will lend your 
influence in behalf of this measure (reading) : 

^ ^*The naturalization laws of the United States have been violated in mahy 
tnatanoes \3j unscrupulous persons, who affirmed or swore in open court that they 
had ^Mi^ded the required time in this country. Conscienceless witnesses vfmyoKh 
duoM to corroborate the statements made by the applicants for nidnraUiimD 
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pamrs. An alien, whose minor child arrived at the port of New York recently, 
and was debarred because she was afflicted with a dangerous contagious disease, 
fraudulently obtained naturalization papers for the purpose of claiming his child 
and preventing her deportation. The alien was indicted, the case^ tried, the 
defendant found ^ilty, and his naturalization papers revoked. A similar case is 
now being investigated. 

‘*ln a number of instances international questions have been precipitated 
through the arrest of persons abroad who claimed the protection of this Govern- 
ment wcause they had resided a short time in the United States, and during their 
stay had taken out ‘ first papers’ declaratory of their intention to become citizens. 
The genuineness of some of these papers, questioned at the time, has never been 
established. 

“Each arriving immigrant, when admitted to the United States, should be pro- 
vided with a landing certificate setting forth the name, asre, sex, birthplace of the 
immigrant, government to which allegiance is due, the port from which the ves- 
sel sailed, the name of the vessel, the line it belongs to, tue port it arrives at, and 
the date of landing. The immigrant should be instructed, by means of a circular, 
to retain the certificate for presentation when applying for naturalization papers. 

“A record of the facts stated in the said circular as to each immigrant, to be 
known as an immigrant directory, should bo kept for each fiscal year' by tho 
Bureau of Immigration. An act of Congress authorizing such a course or pro- 
cedure and requiring of the alien presenting himself for naturalization to produce 
such a certificate, or a duplicate from the immigrant directory, would facilitate 
the work of the courts and go far toward preventing the issuance of fraudulent 
naturalization papers in the future.” 

With such a law in force, the procuring of naturalization papers through fraud- 
ulent means would be reduced to tho minimum, and each alien, on applying to a 
board of charity or other charitable institution, would bo required to present his 
or her certificate. Immigration authorities are frequently called upon to land 
immigrants on bond. Good, well-disposed, charitable people will invariably 
come forward, sometimes with a mistaken idea of duty, I believe, and will become 
security that the immigrant will not become a public charge. Let me illustrate 
a case: 

A man, whom we will call Joseph Zandol, arrives at one of the ports of this 
country and has an appearance indicating that he is likely to become a public 
charge and is refused admittance. His case appeals to the sympathies of such 
people as I have heretofore mentioned, who present a bond and it is accepted. 

Zandol goes to some point in the interior, where he remains, and some months 
falls into distress, being unable to work, and is thrown upon the charity of 
the community; he applies for relief to some poor board or other charitable insti- 
tution. The law requires that his bondsmen must make good any losses incurred 
by the institution, but Mr. Zandol, either through collusion with his bondsmen or 
broause of his own dishonesty, selects another name than Zandol, and appears on 
the record of the institution as John Smith; he will also add to the deception by 
stating that he arrived at another port than the one he really landed at, from a 
different country, and on a different vessel than the one he really came over on. 
Under such circumstances the bond given in his case is worthless. You will see 
that, with such a certificate as I recommend, this practice will become obsolete, 
for the instrument will always serve to identify the holder. It will also protect 
the good, honest, deserving immigrant who may fall into distress, and who will 
have no hesitation in acknowledging the truth. 

O. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would you advise that an educational qualification be 
embraced in our naturalization law?— A. I stated that emphaticmly. I wish to 
be as emphatic as I know how on that point; that no man should be naturalized 
until he can sp^k the American language. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Then, a man 50 years of age coming to this country, being 
illiterate, would probably never become an American citizen?— A. Probably not, 
but he has every right that the citizen has, except to vote, and I contend that every 
man should be able to read and write before he is ^rmitted to vote. A man who 
can not read his ballot does not know what he is doing at the ballot box. If you 
wish to have your watch repaired, you will not take it to one who does not know 
how to do it; and how much more delicate is the machinery of our institutions! 

Q. (By Mr. North. ) Do you think that socialism, or the industrial collectivism 
as opposed to individtudism, is increasing among the American workingmen?— A. 
I do not think it is; at least, I have no evidence of it. 

Q. Is it spreading among the JBnglish workingmen?— A. Yes; it seems to be 
spieading among the Engli&men. 

Q. And very strongly among the German masses?— A. Yes; but I do not see any 
united action at all among our American workingmen. And the American work- 
ingmen, no matter what their origin may be, are opposed to anarchy, except in 
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very rare instances. I know of many bright people who would like to proclaim 
themselves socialists, but do not do so because of the odium attached to the name 
alone. 

Q. Do you think there is any danger of establishing institutions in this country 
through the o^anized efforts of socialistic movements?— A. No; I do not. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) How do you define the socialism that you say you are 
not opposed to?— A. JSVell, the socialist who is defined as a man who would improve 
the existing order of things by reasonable methods— rational, and without vio- 
lence — is the socialist that we can say amen to. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Is he the collectivist?— A. Yes; the collectivist. 

Q. Are you in favor of collectivism?— A. 1 have no pronounced views on either 
of them; i do not want to go into them. The anarchist is the man who would 
improve the existing order by abolishing it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is one the destructionist and the other the construc- 
tionist?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a fact that all the American labor unions are founded on the voluntary 
adherence of the man who goes into them? — A. Exactly; no compulsion. 


Washington, D. C., Aprils, 1890, 

TESTIMOlffY OF MR. PRESCOTT F. HALL, 

Secretary Immigratum Restriction Ijcague, 

The commission met at 10.45 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. 
Prescott F. Hall, secretary Immigration Restriction League, testified as follows 
on the subject of immigration: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Please state your name, residence, and official posi- 
tion.— A. Prescott F. Hall; residence, Brookline, Mass.; place of business, Boston, 
Mlass.; business, attorney at law. I appear here as the secretary of the Immigra- 
tion Restriction League, which is a national organization, nonpolitical, nonsec- 
tarian, with members from all parts of the United States. The actual membership 
Is about 700 persons ; that is to say, active members. There are alxjut 5,000 other 
persons who are not strictly members of the league, but who assist the league in 
its work and receive the league’s documents, and for all practical purposes might 
be considered members, although they do not pay any annual dues. 

Q. Please state the objects of your league, and when it was formed?— A. This 
league was formed in May, 1894, with the objects, as stated in the constitution, 
“to advocate and work for the further judicious restriction or stricter regulation 
of immiCTation, to issue documents or circulars, solicit facts and information on 
that subject, hold public meetings, and to arouse public opinion to the necessity 
of a further exclusion of elements undesirable for citizenship or injurious to our 
aational character. It is not an object of this league to advocate the exclusion of 
laborers or other immigrants of such character anastandai’ds as fit them to become 
citizens.” In other words, the league advocates not a mere reduction of the num- 
ber of immigrants by any particular plan, but simply the weeding out by some 
process of the least desirable portion or the immigrants who come to us now ; and 
it believes that there is need for some such further sifving process. 

I will very briefly take up certain features in the history of immigration which 
have a bearing upon what the league wishes to accomplish. The league was 
practically instrumental in drafting the bill introduced into the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress by Senator Lodge in the Senate and by Congressman McCall in the House, 
which afterwards became the so-called Lodge Bill in the Fifty- fourth Congress, 
and also the bill introduced by Mr. McCall in the Fifty-fifth Congress. 

Q. You mean by that the educational test bill V— A. Yes. The league was not 
the first body to advocate such an idea, but it had a great deal to do with intro- 
ducing and advocating that measure in those two Confesses. I have prepared 
here some rather rough diagrams which bring out certmn features in the hmtory 
;>f immigration, to which I desire to call particular attention : 
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Q. Before you proceed, please state the basis of the data, whether diagram or 
statistics.— A. Diagram A (p. 47) was taken from the reports of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, and represents the immigration by decades from 1830 to 1890. From this 
diagram it appears that 85.1 per cent of the total immigration from 1830 to 1890 
came in during the last period— 1880 to 1890. The object of that is to call atten- 
tion to the immense increase in very recent years, which, of course, is well known 
to everybody. Diagram B (p. 47) is taken from the same reports and shows the 
immigration for certain different years. This is with the "dew of showing the 
close relation between commercial and industrial activity and depression in 
the United States and foreign immigration. Here, for instance, is 1887, in which 
the immigration was, in round numbers, 79,000 ; then the panic came, and in 1838 
the immigration dropped to 38,000. In the next year, shown on the digram, 1842, 
immigration was 104.000. In 1844 it dropped to 78,000. In 1854 it increased to 
437,000 ; that increase was due largely to the Irish famine of 1846 and the revolu- 
tion of 1848 in Germany. In 1860, the outbreak of the war, immigration fell 
again to 90,000. After the close of the war, in 1873, it increased again to 488,000. 
In 1874, after the panic, it fell again to nearly half, 361,000. From that time it 
increased until it reached the maximum figure in 1883, 780,000. 

Q. Have you any reason for that immense increase?— A. I do not think there 
was anything very speciwl excepting the general increase of prosperity in this 
country following the revival from the panic. 

Q. Was it due to the great amount of literature sent out from this country 
about the farming lands in the West, etc.? — A. Undoubtedly that had a great 
deal to do with it. In 1885 again there was a period of some depression, in which 
immigration fell to 333,000. It increased in 1893 to 580,000. Then came the 
cholera year and the panic year, when immigration fell off a great deal. 

Q. You mean by “the choh'ra year ” the action of the House of Representatives 
looking to the prohibition of immigration for one year?— A. Yes; quarantine. In 
the fiscal year of 1898 innni^ ation stood at about 339,000, represented by the last 
line on Diagram B (p. 47 ) . The point to which I wish to call attention is that while 
immigration at the present time is comparatively” small, being only a little over a 
third of what it was at the maximum, there is every reason to expect, in the 
absence of some other cause coming in, that as soon as industrial conditions are 
improved here this tide of immigration will increase again, and therefore the fact 
that it is low at the present time is not conclusive as to the need ot further restric- 
tion at the present time. I was about to mention the causes for this great increase 
in numbers. Of course the knowledge of conditions here, spread by immigrants, 
was very important; and another factor of perhaps equal importance was the 
reduction in steerage rates from the original rates on sailing vessels to the very 
low rates which prevailed when there was a rate war. Sometimes the rate was 
as low as $9 from Liverpool to New York, Also the fact that the United States 
has been the cheapest place to go to; cheaper than Australia, South Africa, or 
South America. Another element has been the spreading of advertisements by 
railroads and steamship lines, especially in sontheustern Europe, and also the estab- 
lishment of the Mediterranean service of the German steamship lines. Another 
factor which you will all think 6f is the very large number of steamship agents in 
all the small towns in Europe, and the fact is well known that their representations 
have been so extreme that it has been necessary to prohibit the posting of various 
circulars and notices, limiting the agents in fact to posting the times of sailing of 
the steamships. 

Q. Have you not omitted one very material reason— the Russian laws of 1883 
and 1891 7 — A. You mean in regard to the antisemitic agitation? ■ 

Q. Yes.— A, Yes, that undoubtedly accounts for a great many of the Russian 
Jews coming in at that time. The part played by the people already here in induc- 
ing relatives to come, is shown by the large number that came in intending to join 
their immediate families. The reports for 1896 show that of 268,000 arriving at 
the port of New York 96,000 were going to join immediate families. 

Q. Those were brought here under the prepaid-ticket arrangement ?— A. Yes; 
families in this country sent over tickets to their friends, and various estimates 
been made of the amount of money sent over. 

The next point to which I wish to call your attention in the history of inmd- 
gratioii is a very marked change in the locality from which the immigrants come, 
owing to some of the causes I have mentioned, particularly the increased facili- 
ties to come from certain parts of Europe. These figures (referring to Diagram C, 
P; T ^ taken from the reports of the Bureau of Statistics and the Superimendent 
of immi^ation. The first line represents the year 1869. The first part of the line 
represents immigrants from southeastern Europe, under which head are included 
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would be a better term. The balance of the line represents immigration fiom 
northwestern Europe, under which head are included those from Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries. 

Q. Do yon include Belgium in that ? — A. Not Belgium. The Belgium immigrar 
tion has not been very lar^e. In 1869 immigration irom southeastern Europe was 
only 0.9 of 1 per cent, while that from northwestern Europe was 74 per cent ; in 
other words tnree-fourths of the immigration in 1869 was from races closely akin 
to us— either British or Teutonic races. In 1880 this had changed to this extent, 
that southeastern Europe furnished 8 per cent and northwestern Europe had 
fallen to 61 per cent ; or about one-tenth in 1880 came from southeastern Emrope. 
In 1896 southeastern Europe had increased to 62 per cent, or more than one-half 
the total, while northwestern Europe had fallen to 89 per cent, or less than two- 
fifths. In the last fiscal year the same process has been going on, and we find 57 
per cent of the total from southeastern and only about one-third from northwest- 
ern Europe. That is very marked, you observe; and that has a close bearing on 
the (luestion of new laws and on the need of further restriction at the present 
time. 

These charts (referring to Diagram D, p.48) are taken from the same sources. 
The upper circles represent the matter of illiteracy in the year 1896 of the two groups 
previously mentioned— northwestern Europe, and southeastern Europe represent- 
ing Austria-Hungary, Italy, Poland, and Russia. In that year 4.5 per cent of the* 
immigrants from northwestern Europe were illiterate— that is, unable to read or 
write ; 47 per cent of the other group were illiterate. I might say these figures 
were taken for the year 1896 rather than any later year, because the last year or 
two the conditions which have made immigration fall off have been such as to 
make the basis of comparison more satisfactory when the numbers were some- 
what larger, but I think the result would be very much tlie same. The line under 
the circles (Diagram E, p. 48) represents for the year 1896 the division of immigrants 
according to occupation. The little part of the line to the left represents the pro- 
fessional, and the next portion the skilled, forming together one-fifth only of the 
total immigration. The large class represented by the next portion call them- 
selves farmers, laborers, or servants, and I might say here, what is doubtless very 
familiar to you, that “farmers ” in the immigration reports does not mean farmers 
in all senses of the word, the landowner who understands the sowing of crops 
and that sort of thing, but more strictly a farm lalx)rer, a peasant in most cases, 
who has slight knowledge in the way of practical farming, of crops, expenses, or 
control. 

Q. (By Representative LiyiNasTON.) Do these “fanners” stop in the cities?— 
A. Mostly in the cities. This, by the way, is only the male imm^ants, of course. 
The next portion of the line represents those with no occupation whatever. They 
formed in 1896 one-sixth of the total immigration. The next portion of the line 
represents the balance. 

Q, (By Mr. Smyth.) The chart showing the illiteracy does not apply alone to 
the males but to the total?— A. That applies to the toUu. 

Q, (By Representative Gardner.) Can you separate the male from the female 
in the matter of illiteracy ?— A. I think you can under the reports of this year. In 
some of the older reiwrts I do not think it is given in that way. 

Q. Do you know whether there is any correct data whatever on that subject?— 
A. The females, as a rule, are more illiterate, 1 think, except in case, possibly, of 
those from Denmark. 1 think there is an exception in portions of Denmark, where 
the girls seem to have a better chance to go to school man the boys do, who have 
to work. On that, however, 1 have no special knowledge. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is the basis of your illiteracy taken on persons over 15 
years of age?— A. It is not in that chart. Statistics at that time were not available 
to show what that was. They have since been made so in response to a request 
from this league. In the statistics at the present time 14 is taken as the age, prob- 
ably on account of the fact that the factory laws in a number of the States make 
14 the limit of the school age. I have reckoned the illiteracy for the last 6 months— 
July to December, 1898— from figures furnished me by the Commissioner-General 
of Immigration, and have calculated the illiteracy for those over 14 years of age. 
and find it to be 21,8 per cent as against 28 per cent last year, so that the num^ 
of children does not make a great deal of difference in that respect. 

I will now, if you please, take to certaih effects of immigration, as shown at the 
present time by various other official reports. The Census of 1890, PartH. page 
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the prisoners were foreign bom, and nine-tenths of the balance were of foreign 
parents^. In Massachusetts the report of the prison commissioners for the year 
ending September 80, 1894, shows that 85 per cent of the commitments for the year 
were of persons of foreign parentage, 80 per cent those of foreign birth ; and taking 
the proportion which the foreign bom were of the total population, namely, 29 per 
cent, it appears that 100 persons of foreign birth furnished ten times as many 
criminals as 100 of native birth and parentage ; and contrary to what is commonly 
supposed, the second generation, namely, those who were the children of inuni- 
grants and born in this country, furnished hve-sixths as many criminals as the 
foreign born themselves. 

Q, How many years does this comparison cover?— A. One year; the year ending 
September 80, 1894. These were the commitments during the year, and if we 
comd take the matter of drunkenness alone, apart from other crimes, the foreim 
element furnishes three times as many commitments as the native element in the 
State of Massachusetts. I have prepared a table showing the commitments for 
the same year of persons from various nations, leaving out of account the matter 
of drunkenness. I would leave it out of account for this reason: a ereat many 
people are very good workmen, get paid off on Saturday, get hauled up in the 
police court on Monday morning, yet the balance of the week are compara- 
tively iiroficient, and it seemed to me that it was perhaps fair, for this purpose, to 
leave out the matter of drunkenness on this account—that is, in considering purely 
criminal tendencies. I have taken the number of commitments for crimes, exclud- 
ing drunkenness, for that year of persons of various nationalities, proportioned 
to the population in the State, coming from these different countries. 1 find the 
fewest from Germany, 8. 6 per thousand; next comes Scandinavia, then Scotland 
then France, then Ireland, then England, then Russia. England has 7.2 per 
thousand; Russia has 7.9; then comes Austria, 10.4; Hungary, 15.4; Poland, 16; 
Italy, 18.2. The average of the native born is only 2.7 per thousand; the average 
of the foreign bom 5.4; exactly twice as many. The idea to which I wish to call 
your attention is on the order of i)rogres8ion of these countries. Germany, Scanda- 
navia, and the United Kingdom show the lowest; Russia. Austria, Hungary, 
Poland, and Italy show the most. That progression is exactly parallel to the 
illiteracy of foreign immigration, practically the same order. That is to say, yon 
have a progression in the matter of illiteracy (with one exception, the Germans 
being more illiterate than the Scandinavians, but the discrepancy is slight), you 
have an exactly parallel progression between the number of commitments for 
crime and the illiteracy of those different races. 

Q. Do you intend to show by that the relationship of illiteracy to crime ? — A. 
I do not, because 1 do not think it is possible to do that exactly ; the statistics are 
not full enough. At my request the prison authorities of Massachusetts attempted 
to prepare some for the following year, but they are not very conclusive either 
way. I am inform<Hi that in England the economists consider that there is some 
relation between the two, but in France, on the other hand, they do not consider 
there is any relation. 

Q. Would you not stumble against the economical question that in England in 
that element there is hardly any crime at all ?— A. Undoubtedly. I do not argue 
that the educational test is any evidence of moral worth. All 1 am citing this for 
is to show that any law that would tend to keep out illiterates would tend to keep 
out the large proportion of those who furnish the most commitments to prisons in 
the Eastern Stat^. It is very unfortunate that the State statistics are very incom- 
plete. Massachusetts is the only State I am aware of that gives the illiteracy of 
prisoners at all, and in fact the nationality is not given in most of the States. I 
think it is given in New York and Pennsylvania, but in most of the other States 
it is not. Conversely, we find what would be expected, that the proportion of the 
total number committed to all the prisons who are illiterate varies in very much 
the same ratio. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would you think it advisable for this commission to 
snggmt legislation to the various States along the line of nationality and illiteracy 
of prisoners in reference to statistics? — A. I should think it would be very valu- 
able for future purposes. It would take some little time before the matter col- 
lected would be very valuable. 

R^uming for a moment to the census of 1890, we find, to sum up the matter, 
without going into details or figures, that the foreign-bom populaticm, oonstitat- 
ing one-seventh ef the total population, furnished about one-tnird of the total of 
the in^e. In the matter of pauperism we find from the census of 1890, Part II, 
page 1 <4, th^ the foreign-bom white populatiou, being one-sisth of the total white 
TOpumtiou, furnished one-half of the paupers supported in public institutions in 
the United States. In Boston, for the year endi^ September 80, 1897, of the per- 
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sons given aid by the Industrial Aid Society, which does most of that work, 56 
per cent were foreign bom; and 66 per cent of those aided by the Provident 
Society, the next largest body of that sort, although according to the census of 
Massachusetts for 1895, Volume I, page 803, only 30 per cent of the population of 
the State were foreign born. In otner words, the foreign-born population, being 
less than one-third of the total population, furnished more than ono-half of the 
persons relieved by these societies. I mention this to show the large proportion 
of persons relieved outside of the regular almshouses, supported by the societies, 
showing that the same results, or even larger, are true, than shown by the census 
figures. We can sum up this matter by saying that, taking an equal proportion 
or foreign bom and native born, the foreign born furnish once and a half as 
many criminals, two and one- third times as many insane, and three times as many 
paupers as the natives. The census of 1890 enumerates those persons, and gives 
a total of 80,000 criminals, insane, and paupers, being supported at the public 
expense. The cost of supporting a criminal in Massachusetts in 1893 was $164; in 
the New York Penitentiary, $110. In Massachusetts in 1893 the cost of main- 
taining an insane person was $186. If we take $150, roughly, as the average, we 
have a bill of $12,000,000 a year for the United States for tho public institutions 
alone in supporting these worthless persons who have come in, and this does not 
include the additional cost of police, law courts, or private charity. The legisla- 
tive committee of Pennsylvania, in its report to the legislature in 1897, found in 
the public institutions of that State 20,000 alien paupers, costing the State 
$1,500,000 a year. To offset this it will occur to you all that immigrants bring in 
a certain amount of money. I do not mention this as being connected with an 
Immigrant’s worth. The organization I represent has refused to consider a large 
head tax on the ground that it is an un-American test and that it furnishes no 
key to the immigrant’s moral worth or his ability to become a good citizen in the 
future. It may be that that will b(j a necessary thing to do. I am only pointing 
out that the amount of money an immigrant has with him is not necessarily a 
test of what he is worth. We can all think of poor boys who have come in and 
risen to be prominent citizens. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Still you do not object to these immi- 
CTants paying the expense of our bureau?— A, Not at all. It may be that the 
head tax is not high enough. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you know whether there is any surplus of head 
tax in the Treasury now? — A. I can not say as to that. There has been for some 
years. 

Q. How much do you think there is, a quarter of a million?— A. I was going to 
say about $200,000. The average of money brought in has varied from about $l I in 
1896 to $19.50 for the last 0 months, but if we examine the money brought by persons 
of various nationalities we find the same progression as in the matter of illiteracy 
and crime. France, for example, in 1892, a.s appears from the report of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, brought $55 per capita; Germany, $35; England, $26; 
Sweden, $21; Russia, 22; Austria, 14; Poland, $12; Italy and Hungary, $11. In 
other words, roughly speaking, the more illiterate races brought in anywhere 
from one-fifth to one-half less money than the northwestern races. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Does that mean men, women, and children— total?— 
A. Average total brought by everybody. It is to be said in that connection that 
a larger portion of immigrants from Ireland, Germany, and Sweden are females 
than from Italy, Austria, and Hungary; so that that is more favorable in a certain 
way to the people of southeastern Europe than it otherwise would be. Then, 
against the amount of money brought in we have to consider the amount sent out. 
A great deal has been written on wiat subject, and there has been a good deal of 
discussion of it, but there is very little that is definitely known. The British 
board of trade reports show that in 1886 for each immigrant from Great Britain 
and Ireland to the United States $32 was sent back. That I have taken from Mr. 
Mayo Smith’s book, page 99. The New York Herald in 1892 made an investi- 
gation of the matter, and found that $25,000,000 were taken back to Europe every 
winter, but the chances are that that is very much underestimated, and the exact 
amount I do not think anybody could tell. A very large amount is sent back to 
Italy at the present time through Italian bankers. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) What is the amount of money that is annu- 
ally sent from this country back to Italy by Italians?— A. That is a matter on 
which I am sorry to say I have no very definite information. I have recently 
seen some estimates obtiuned by ini^iry among Italian bankers, but 1 would sug- 
gest that Mr. MeSweeuey, of New York, can probably give information on that 
point. 

. Q. Is the money sent to the relatives in Italy for their benefit or is it stored in 
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Italy Italians in this country who have no intention of remaining longer than 
is required to accumulate a sum of money sufficient to make them respectable 
at home?— A. 1 have no statistics on that subject, but my general information 
and belief is that the latter is usually the case. 1 have talked with friends of 
mine who have traveled in parts of Italy, and who say it is possible to recognize 
districts and villages where more or less of the people have been to this country 
and returned, by the improved looks of the dwellings, etc. 

Q. Do Italian immigrants from some districts come to accumulate $500 to pur- 
chase a home; in other districts $800, and in other districts, say, as high as 
$1 ,200?— A. 1 can not say as to that. Of course a great many Italians come over 
several times, so that the amount of money they take back or send back on any 
one trip would not be conclusive of the amount they have sent back to Italy. 

Q. Is there a considerable number of Italians who come here with no intention 
of becoming citizens, whose object is to accumulate what they consider a com- 
petency?— A. 1 personally examined a thousand manifests of Italian immi^ants 
at Ellis Island, and found that quite a large number of those had been in the 
United States two, three, four, five, and six times before, according to their own 
statements, aside from any other evidence. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhar.) Do you mean the “birds of passage?”— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any figures on the “ birds of passage ? ” — A. In April, 1896, of 3,174 
Italians landed at the port of New York, 27.7 per cent had been here before. That 
is from personal observation. From data furnished me by the Superintendent of 
Immigration at the port of New York, in the fiscal year of 1895, 25 per cent had 
been here before. 


Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Including the entire number of Italians or 
only the male?— A. Entire nuralier, males and females. 

Q. You kept nothing to distinguish between the male and the female?— A. No, 
except at that time there was practically no female immigration among those I 
examined. 1 can give you that exactly. The percentage of females among those 
I examined was 10.8 ])er cent. 

S . Do you know whether or not they were generally of families, Italians who 
been here before ?— A. I can not say as to that. There was nothing to show 
on the manifest, i might say, however, as to that that Dr. Senner told me when 
ho was commissioner at the port of New York that they had been obliged to make 
a rule that an Italian immigrant should bring over his wife before anybody else ; 
that the custom had become so great of bringing other people over that they had 
to make a rule. An Italian’s wife would come over and land on the dock, perhaps, 
with some other friend of the pn-vious immigrant ; the immigrant wouft go off 
with his friend and leave her there standing on the dock, from which I inferred 
that they are not particularly anxious to bring over their families. 

Q. What reason did tho Bureau of Immigration have for requiring that they 
bring the families before anybody else ?— A. Simply on the grounds of generm 
propriety and morality, and also thought they would be more likely to be perma- 
nent citizens. 


Q. Is it true of immigrants in this country that on matters of morality the 
Italians are almost universally* under the influence of the church to an unusual 
degree, and that the one thing to be said about them is that conjugal fidelity is 
very great ? — A. I believe that to be generally true of the Itelians, although I 
understand in some parts of Pennsylvania, where they are beginning to go into 
the mining regions— possibly from association with other races— that is not so true 
as in other places where they are settled by themselves. 

Q, (By Mr. Farc^uhar. ) Was it not the custom of Italian immigration for, 
soy. 10 or 12 Italians coming from the same section to bring a woman with them, 
whether a relation or not ? — A. That, I have been informed is true in the case 
of Hungarians, Slavs, and others in the mining regions of Pennsylvania, and it 
is sometimes true of Italians. 

Q. That accounted for the one- tenth?— A. I can not say. 

Q. The woman was a servant ?— A. I do not want to say as much as that. Ido 
not mean to say that this 1 0 per cent of female Italian immigrants came over for 
any such purpose. I do not know anthing about that. There is nothing to show. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What do the Italian females come over 
here for? — A. I do not know what the relations of the men and women may have 
been, but the rule which was established at Ellis Island was xnade because the 
Italians bring their friends, neighbors, male friends, while the wife may be left 
at home without any means of supx)ort or means of getting here, and some cases 
which were investi^ted I think were the cause for maki n g such a rule. 

1 may allude once more to the fact in a graeral way that a very large per cent 
of immigrants have practically no occupation, or those who are farm hiborers or 
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aarvants. In 1898 this amonntedto 61 pw. cent of the total immigration, audit 
is about the same each year. It does not vary very much. Most of these Italians 
t^t I examined came from southern Italy; 85.8 per cent were laborers, practi- 
cally unskilled; the few that were skilled were shoemakers, barbers, stonemasons, 
and sailors. If we take the occupation of the immigrants of various nationalities, 
the report for 1803 of the Superintendent of Immigration shows that amoim immi- 
l^rants from Scotland there was only 1 skilled in 4; from England and Wales, 1 
in 6; Belpdnm, 1 in 7; France, 1 in 9; Germany and Norway, 1 in 10; Italy, 1 in 
14; Russia, 1 in 18; Ireland, 1 in 19; Poland, 1 in 27; Austria-Hungary, 1 in 29, 
In other words, there is the same jirogression in regard to nationality in the mat- 
ter of skilled occupation; in regard to crime, in regard to pauperism, in regard to 
the amount of money brought, in regard to illiteracy. All that is important for 
these reasons: in times when there is a surplus of labor, these persons having no 
grade can doonly one thing; if a person is a mechanic, in the time of trouble he can 
turn to unskilled labor ; but if he is entirely unskilled he then l)ecomes one of thelarge 
number of the unemployed. It is a somewhat curious circumstance that in 1893 
in Massachusetts, 180,000 males, or about 30 per cent, were unemployed who had 
been employed before. You will remember that was a time when a large num- 
ber of persons were out of employment all over the country. Of these 180,000, 
30,000 were unskilled, and the previous year 25,000 unskilled laborers had landed 
at the port of Boston, giving their destination as the State of Massachusetts. I 
suppose that is, to a certain extent, a coincidence, but it is a rather curious coin- 
cidence; the number of unskilled men unemployed in 1893 was the same as the 
number of unskilled immigrants that landed the year before, and the officers 
whose business it was to find employment for persons out of employment in Bos- 
ton, tell me their work is made very much more difficult by the large number of 
unskilled persons that come in from time to time; in other words, there does not 
seem to be now the exact adjustment between the amount of unskilled labor 
required and the number who come in. (See report of the Massachusetts board 
to investigate the subject of the unemployed. House Doc. No. 50. March 13, 1895, 
pp. xxxvii-xxxviii. ) 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Did all that immigration become residential in Massa- 
chusetts?— A. The immigration which came in the year before gave its destination 
as Massachusetts. It is impossible to say that all those became residents. 

S . It is simply a coincidence?— A. Simply a coincidence. Mr. Charles Stewart 
th, president of the New York Chamber of Commerce, in an article in the 
North American Review in 1892, quotes the president of the Board of Education 
of New York City as saying that it costs $30 a year to educate children in the 
common schools of that city; and Professor Smith has shown that about 40 per 
cent of the foreign bom that come here are above school age and are not likely to 
receive a school education. I simply mention that as having a bearing upon the 
probability of immigrants learning Englis^u and learning that knowledge of trade 
conditions which comes from ability to read the newspapers, as bearing upon the 
general assimilation. 

Q. Their schooling is paid for by the countries they come from. That is not a 
burden upon the United States.— A. They often have no schooling, and the fact 
they are above school age bears upon assimilation. Now, another very important 
matter in regard to distribution of immigrants after they come here: One gentle- 
man asked me whether peasants, those who class themselves as ** farmers” in 
official reports, settle on farms after they come here. The quarterly report, 
Bureau of Statistics, No. 2, for 1892, shows that of immigrants 44 per cent were 
found in 124 of the principal cities. When we investigate this matter by nation- 
idity we find exactly the same progression which I spoke of in other matters. Of 
persons bom in Norway 20 per cent live in cities; then it goes up. England, 41 
percent; Germany, 48 per cent; Ireland, 55 per cent; Poland, 57 per cent; Italy, 
50 ^r cent. In other words, the Italian in most cases has not the inclination to 

S t West and settle the uncultivated regions, as the Gtermans, Engli^, and Scan- 
navians have done. W e all know how the Northwest has been built up by these 
latter races. The Italian usually has not money to go West, and by the time he 
has. he stays on the seaboard, except some who go into California and go to fruit 
raiMng. 

Q. Do you not account for that very much on the idea of the old colonization 
syAem of the West?— A. I think it is probably that; it is fundamental in ^e 
dbaraoter of the people. I do not think they have the energy and the roving dis- 
position to face hardships. 

O. Do you not think, if you analyze the Scandinavian population, that the State 
of Minnesota alone has drawn seven-eighths of it, more by being colozdzedby Scan- 
dinavians?— A. Undoubtedly that has a great deal to do with ft. 
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niany gone back to the old countries again and brought these peo- 
pie to tbis country, and entered in with the Scandinavian population, and the 
British population, and the German rural population, and settled and colonized 
in ^at sections; and have broimht the whole of their families with them and 
settled, very much as the New Ensrlander did by taking Jiis family with him? 
Does not that account for the whole matter of the ItaBan holding on to the city? — 
A. After some of them have got there, but not originally. There are plenty of 
unsettled regions in the country to-day where the Italians could now go if they 
had the energy and disposition to do so, but they do not. 

Q. You will concede that both the Slav and Italian have not the inducements of 
other nations? — ^A. They have not. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Has the climate considerable to do with it, being colder 
than Italians are used to?— A. The difficulty with that is that the Italians do not 
go to the South. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What is the reason they do not go to the 
South? — A. The Hamburg- American line and North German line touch at Balti- 
more and do not touch at Texas: they have recently established a line to Texas, 
wd in view of the fact I look for more Italian immigration to that point. The 
fact is that about 78 per cent of the Italians have settled in the Northeastern 
States, shown by the census of 1890, Part I, page cxxxvi; and it appears that only 
4.6 per cent of Poles, 4.8 Hungarians, 10,8 Russians live in the Anthem States 
or the western division, while in the Atlantic States there are 66 per cent of the 
Russians, Hungarians, and Italians. 

O. (By Representative Gardner.) In the first place, has the climate anything 
to do with those people going South?— A. No, not very much. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you think it is more the objection to the negro? — A. I 
think that may have something to do with it. 

Representative Gardner.) To what extent is it influenced by the fact 
that New York is the chief landing, and the inclination of people to get off at the 
first point near the destination ?— A. I think that has a great deal to do with it 
and another fact that they can obtain employment through banket’s and the 
padroni in New York. 

Q. If by some requirement the Italian immigrants had already been landed at 
Galveston, do you suppose a much larger number of them would now be in the 
^uth ?— A. I think if there was a steamship line touching at that point you would 
immediately find the Italian bankers making such arrangements there to take 
care of them. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it a fact that the Italians stay in the northeastern 
btates simply because they have a market for their labor there?— A. That is the 
prmcipal reason. 

^1 r / ^P*'®8®>ii^tive Livingston. ) Do I understand you to say there is a great 
^1 of demand for that kind of labor in the Northeastern States ?— A. There has 
oeen, yes. 

Q. In w^t lines?— A. Chiefly in unskilled labor, contract work on sewers, rail- 
roads, engineering work, etc. 

work in the South we can not 
get them to labor there ?— A. I have no personal information about that. I simnlv 
^ settle ; wnat the reason may be I do not know. 

and TOwers down there; the question is, Why do not our 
wanted, get tWs labor?— A. I think my 
answOT would be, there is plenty of unskilled labor right on the spot. ^ 

72 ^nth and what per cent stay in the North ?-A. 

in 18^ of all immipants were destined for Illihois and Massa- 
chusetts, New Yor^and Pennsylvania, and only 11 per cent were destined for 
ap'ith of the Potomac River and west of the Mi^issippi River. 

Smyth.) Do you takeout the South Atlantic States?— A. No. The 
^^t percenter from any nationality going in the Southern States, ac^rcUng 

^ oensua of 1890. showln^e^ 

tribunon ^ tlm different nationalities. Part 1, p. cxxxvi. ^ 


Hnnfii -i- i: uiBiinuuuon oi unsmuea labor in the 

to do with the kinds of crops ; some Italians 
down there ; I can^ot^wS^tSt 
ifliteijite races settle entirely on the Atlantic seabo^ dis- 
p^of the argument that further reetrinfinTi 
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these facts go to show that such restriction would not out off any of the people 
who w there. 

At Ellis Island, of about 3,174 Italian immigrants examined by the league only 
11 were going to the South and only 3 going to the Southern States. Of 1,000 of 
various nationalities examined only 1 was going to any Southern State, a German 
going to Georgia. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) What reason do they give for not going to the 
South? — A. Those we talked with had no reason; they did not know anybody 
there to go to, and knew of no possible opening, and if they did, did not want to 
say so, on account of the contract-labor law; I think that the OTincipal reason. 

I will pass rapidly over the fact that in the Northern and Eastern States the 
races from southern and eastern Europe not only congregate in the cities, but in 
certain sections of the cities, and simply refer in that connection to publication No. 
16 of the League, pages 5 and 6, taken from the Senate report of 1896, No. 290, Fifty- 
fourth Congress, or rather prepared by Prof. Davis R. Dewey, of Boston, and given 
by me to l:}enator Lod^e to put into the report. This simply goes to show the con- 
gestion in certain cities and counties. Probably this is on account of factory 
employment; that is the case with the immigration we have had since 1880. 

(By Representative Livingston.) That 85 per cent which came in here 
without any occupation, if I understand you, stop chiefly in the large cities; 
would not the remedy be local? If New York does not want it they could prevent 
it; if Boston does not want it they could prevent it. — A, The experiment has 
been tried in New York by the Hebrew Aid Society in colonizing Hebrews. 
I think $600 per family was expended in carrying some families out of New York 
City. In 2 years most of them were back again; they will not slay. I think you 
will find it the same way with the Italians, Armenians. Hungarians, and Slovaks. 
When 1 ask where the illiterates do go, I find they go to the cities; they go to the 
slum portion of the cities very largely. 

Q. Where they have inducements to drink, make crime, and become paupers, 
etc.? — A. To a great degree. 

Without going into details on the matter, on page 8 of the league's document 
No. 16, taken from the Seventh Special Report of the United States Commissioner 
of Labor, it appears that southern Europe furnishes 8 times as many inhabitants 
as northwestern Europe to the slums of Baltimore. 19 times as many to the slums 
of New York, 20 times as many to the slums of CMcago, 71 times as many to the 
slums of Philadelphia. That, of course, does not mean that all these people from 
southern Europe are in the slums, but that the slums are supplied in that pro- 
portion, and it shows that many of them are to that degree undesirable. 

O. Do you know any difference of character of the Italians, whether on account 
of the section from which they come, or family, or any other cause, by which they 
could 1^ separated into people of entirely diffWent classes without respect to the 
educational test?— A. There is a very clear and sharp distinction between Italians 
from northern and from southern Italy. 

Q. Do you know whether those contractors or employers have any test by which 
they can separate people as to charac-ter at once, and do do it? — A. I do not know 
that they have any definite test as to personal knowledge of the men but the 
knowledge they get from other persons whom they have in their employ; they do 
not always succeed. 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether they do sort them for certain 
purposes? — A. I do not; of course, it stands to reason they must send a reasonably 
good grade of men ; they would be liable to damages in some cases if their men 
were disorderly and produced destruction and damage. Of course, it stands to 
reason, and we know it to be a fact from the same reports, that illiteracy is very 
great among the elements of the slums, and it is very much greater amoi^ those 
coming from southeastern Europe than among those from northwestern Europe. 
In regard to the general population, for instance, the average of illiteracy of 
northwestern Europe in the slums of these four cities is 25 per cent; of south- 
eastern Europe it is 54 per cent. The average illiteracy of the native American 
in the same slums is 7 per cent. It also appears from the census of 1890, Part II, 
p. that 33 per cent of the aliens in the United States do not speak English. 
In Massachusetts it is 13 per cent. 

Q. What is the per cent of all the immigrants?--A. That do not speak English? 
It is 88 per cent. A certain difference is noticed also in regard to another matter 
of assimilation besides the matter of language. Of course language is very impor- 
tant on account of the new standard of living and trade conditions which is 
required by it, but another matter is the question of naturalization. The census 
of 1890, Part II, pp. 600, 688, shows that the Slav, Latin, and Asiatic elements 
tend mudi less to become citizens than the British, GtormaniCi and Scandinaviaii. 
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The average of the Slav, Latin, and Asiatic aliens is about 82 per cent, and the 
average of the British, Germanic, and Scandinavians is about 9.9 per cent. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) What have you to show howlong they have 
been here?--A. Nothing to show. 

Q. Has this Slav and Italian immigration been gradually on the increase?— A. 
It has. 

Q. Would their recent arrival here, the want of 5 years* time, account for their 
not being citizens, or are there other reasons?— A. It would to some extent, but I 
do not think to the extent of the difference between 9.9 per cent and 32 i)er cent. 
By an examination of the records of the courts you will find few applications for 
naturalization, even among those who have been here for some time. I can not 
say of the entire number of Italians who have been here a certain number of 
years how many apply for naturalization papers. I do not know. Some con- 
tractors and employers of labor are very desirous that employees should take out 
the first papers, and in many cases Italians who intend to go back to their country 
take out the first papers in order to facilitate passing inspection in returning to 
this country. It seems to me any data on that point would be rather misleading 
and not conclusive. 

Q. Have you any idea how this commission could get at some estimates as to 
the number of Italian immigrants and Slavs and others who come to remain?— A. 
The only way that occurs to me would be to have some special agent look into the 
matter. If I might suggest at this point, it occurs to me that Henry E. Rood, 
former editor of the New York Mail and Express, went into the mining regions of 
Pennsylvania and spent a long time there, and is very familiar with the condi- 
tions of New York City and other cities on this point. I should suggest that he 
would be a very important witness. I am not able this morning to give his present 
address. He is no longer connected with the Mail and Express. 

The report of the Immigration Investigating Commission of June, 1896, gives a 
large number of replies from governors of States and from commissioners of 
labor, showing what immigrants were desired and preferred. I have tabulated 
this in the following form: Of 52 replies, 15 expressed a preference for Germans, 
12 for English, Scotch, and Irish, 3 for French, 2 each for Swiss and Italians, and 
1 each for Dutch, Belgians, “North of Europe,” and Americans. Ten States said 
they did not want any immipants at all— Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Iowa, Mississippi, Minnesota, Nebraska, California. 

(By Mr. North.) No Southern States?— A. Mississippi. Only 2 replies 
desired any Italian immigration at all; of these, one did not want unskilled lato 
and the other wanted only Italian farmers with money and with families. It is 
also an interesting point, although not an economic one, that on March 16, 1896, 
the city council, city of Duluth, composed entirely of foreigners, judging by the 
names, passed unanimous resolutions in favor of further restriction of immigra- 
tion. 

Now, coming down to what is wanted by this league in the way of legislation, 
we believe it is vriser to go somewhat slowly, to pass some restrictive measure and 
then wait and see what the effects of it are. The statistics are very indefinite. 
I believe we should get better results by trying some one plan first, and then per- 
haps trying something else; on that account the league has advocated the educa- 
tional-test bill. We do not advocate this test on the ground that every illiterate 
person is undesirable, for it is of course ti-ue that there are many moral and desir- 
able persons who can not read and write; but on the whole the statistics I have 
cited show conclusively that the illiterate races are those which send us immi- 

f rants who are ignorant of any trade or occupation, who bring little money, who 
rift into our city slums, who form a large proportion of our criminals, msane 
and paupers, who do not assimilate with us or adopt our standard of living, who 
do not ^come citizens or permanently interested in our government or institu- 
tiOM. Exceptions are made in this bill in the case of aged parents or young 
children of immigrants coming in or already in this country. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) How do you establish that the percentage 
named by you of criminals, paupers, and insane who are foreigners and who are 
Americans is correct?— A. The figures which I have given, together with the 
source which I gave at the time I stated them, and the ^cuments which I offered 
as exhibits in connection with my testimony, show that the ilUterate countries do 
furmsh a very large number of criminals, they do populate the city slums, they 
do furnish a large element who do not assimilate. The Massachusetts prison 
commissioners’ report which I referred to will show the proportion. That is only 
reason that no other State gives tihem. I feel that it is not 
maj^to cite it, beca^ a much ^tter class of immigrants land at Boston than 
New xorkt in New York the information on pauperism comes from a source 
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which I have given from the testimony of people enga^d in relieving distress, 
the Seventh Special Report of the United States Comnussioner of Lawr, and in 
connection with that the census, shows where these people tend to congregate. 
There are no figures showing whether the larger portion or the foreign insane are 
illiterate or not. 

Q. You did not make any statement of that, but I want to know from what 
source you gave the information on which you based your statement on the per- 
centage of insane? -A. Taken from the census. 

Q. The best standard of fitness for citizenship upon which your association has 
been able to hit, according to its judgment, is the educational test?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you never found any connection between the large immigration and 
the succeeding depression?— A. I have found a connection in the diminution. 

Q. I want this expert to say if immigration had anything to do with precipi- 
tating panics? — A. 1 have not considered that as an aspect of it, no. 

(By Representative Livingston. ) What have you to say about a recommen- 
dation to keep out a certain per cent for a while?— A. You mean in what way; 
by limiting the number ? I think that would involve us in diplomatic trouble. 

Q. X do not mean immigration entirely. I mean that class of people you have 
been talking about, represented by that line in the center [Diagram E, part 3, 
page 48 J.— A. You would have to have some other test than simply what the 
immigrants said themselves, of course, because the minute you announce you 
are going to keep out the farmers, laborers, and servants, you do not keep out 
any at all. 

Q. How are you going to keep it out if you are going to prohibit it at all?— A. 
It would be very desirable it seems to me to shut out a large number of that class, 
but you must have an artificial test to find out. You can not examine to see 
whether a man is an expert in machinery. It would be impossible for the (Govern- 
ment of the United States to go any where and prohibit farmers and all these other 
classes from coming. Theie must be some artificial test like illiteracy. 

Q. Suppose you have an immigrant, you examine him to know whether he is a 
criminal and all that ; you have asked these questions ; why not ask one or two 
more?- A. The immi^ants would mve false answers. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Suppose the man was an expert stonecutter, 
he could not get in.— A. Then to that extent there is a hardi^ip. There is hard- 
shm about any test on some people. 

Q. Do you know whether any considerable percentage of Italian immigrants 
are deserters from the Italian army? — A* I do not know. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You think that this educational restriction act would 
remedy a great deal of the trouble that we have in not being able to select the 
desirable immigrant from the undesirable?— A. 1 do for this reason: Under the 
present law the largest number of persons excluded is about 1 per cent. It varies 
from about half a per cent to 1 per cent ; and of those who are excluded the larg- 
est number consists of those who are liable to become public charges. That ques- 
tion is not a definite question, capable of definite answer. It depends upon the 
judgment, in the first instance, of the inspector who asks the question ; it depends, 
in the second instance, on the report of the board of special inquiry. In a great 
many cases where there are numbers of immigrants coming in, the inspector is 
hurried ; he can not ask questions in enough detail perhaps to get at the whole 
facts. Even the board of special inquiry, which is a long and cumbrous proceed- 
ing, may not be able to do very much better. If an appeal is taken, as it can be 
done under the law, from the report of the board of special inquiry and that re- 
port is not sustained, in a great many cases the practical working of it is that it 
makes a great deal of trouble for the department and the department does not like 
it. And the result of that is that there is a tendency to be a little under the line 
of exclusion and a little less strict rather than a little more strict, so as not to have 
the decisions overruled by the Secretary of the Treasury. On the other hand, if 
you have a test which is not elastic, or which is as little elastic as you can get it, 
as when an inspector asks a man to read and write, you can tell right off in a min- 
ute, although that may be hard on some individuals. So that on the whole we 
can conclude from our personal investigations that that law would shut out a 
great many undesirable people. You have something definite which the immi- 
grant can not evade, which he knows before he starts from home, so that there is 
no question of hardship in separating himself from his family ; and if he chooses 
to take the trouble to stay at home a little longer and learn to fit hh^lf for 
assimilation it is not such a hardship. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What about this recommendation also, 
timt m must not only read and write before leaving his own country, Wt in addi- 
Iton lie must declare his intention to become a citizen of the United States?— A, I 
lave never made up my mind whether it was better to have this ci^ of people 
tote or not vote. 
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Q. If he is reqtdred to declare his intention, permitted to do so under the law 
of the State in which he would settle, would that help to keep out the undesirable 
class?-*-A, 1 do not think it would hare any effect at all one way or the other. 
They do it now if it is for their own advantaw. 

Q. And generally they lie all along the lin^— A. Tes, and that is the advantage 
of the Illiteracy test; they either re^ or they do not. 

Q* (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Have you had acquaintance in the large cities there 
with the class of immigrants who settle and acquire homes?— A. Not any very 
large acquaintance ; X have known some. 

Q. Do you think that those connected with your association have ever examined 
into the social and economic conditions surrounding foreig^ners that live in our 
big cities, not particularlv in Boston or New York, to know what the character of 
the men is, the families that are being raised, and the readiness of their assimilar 
tion to our American customs and id^?— A. We have done something of that 
sort, 1 believe. 

Q. It does not need hiring ; it would need personal inspection.— A. As I say, 
this Mr. Rood whom I nave mentioned has made such investigations. He is a 
member of the lea^e, and I think he can give you personal b^imony on that 
point. We have also a number of members who are public officials and who 
come in contact with people in that way. 

Q. Are you aware, if you take the city of (Chicago, the city of Buffalo, Pitts- 
burg, and Cincinnati there, that those cities have really been built up by foreign- 
ers? They have made the city and pay the bulk of the taxes to-day? — A. Yea. 

Q. In Buffalo 20 years ago there was a population of 1,500 or 1,600 Poles, which 
has increased to a population of 68,000 to-day. Probably two-thirds of these Poles 
own their own buildings, and many of them support their own schools, belong to 
the Catholic church or their own churches, own their own homes, and in the pur- 
chase of property and the transfer of deeds there is not one-h^f of those old Poles, 
possibly, that could sign their names to the deeds themselves. Would your asso- 
ciation exclude these men? — A. I will answer that question by asking another ; 
that is, if these Poles did not come over at least as long ago as 10 years? 

Q. They have been over here nearly 20 years, but have increased to the present 
population— I mean the young Polish population that has grown up, families that 
average from 4 to 8 in the family; tney are now American citizens; they have 
built in all this part of Buffalo there. Where would you apply your ^ucational 
test?— A. I should have been the last person to apply the educational test 10 or 15 
years ago, because the conditions of immigration were different then from what 
they are now. It cost more money to come here, it was harder to come here, and 
it was altogether a different class, even of Poles and Italians, that came here 10 
or 20 years ago from that coming to-day. Ten or 15 years ago the Italians were 
from the north of Italy; they were a very energetic and desirable class, very 
different from the people who are coming now. It may be that some of the Poles 
that are coming to-day are good people. But now they do not go and build up 
Buffalo; they go down to the mining regions and live a life that is indescribable 
in its degradation. 1 think it ought to be borne in mind that the immigration 
problem is not the same thing to-day as formerly; there is not the same class of 
people. 

Q. Do you care to make any further statement in respect to the educational 
bill for the restriction of immigration?— A. There are one or two words 1 might 
say, as comparing the educational test with the two or three other principal 
methods that have been suggested, namely, the head tax and the constdar- 
certificate plan. At first the consular-certificate plan, I think, had the support 
of a very larp number of persons; but the more that plan is examined the less 
satisfactory I believe it will be found to appear. And 1 have summed up here in 
the league's publication No. 14 certain reasons why the consolar-oertifioateplan 
is not desirable, and, on the other hand, why the educational plan is desirable in 
those respects. The plan of having the consuls on the other side examine immi- 
pants and certify to their fitness to come over at first sight looks very attractive, 
because it is supposed that the consuls, being near the points from which the 
immigrants come, will have better opportunities of information, and if the immi- 
mnt is stopped on the other side, it saves, of course, a great deal of trouble to 
him and it saves the trouble of an inspection here. T^t would necessitate in the 
first place a very large increase in our consular force. I do not know what the 
numb^ of consuls, for example, in Russia is. I believe it is very small, and 
it would be totally inadequate to the examination of the large numbers of immi- 
grants from that country, and an increase in the number would involve consider- 
able mqtense. But the principal objection to that bill, as I see it, is that it divides 
the reimonsibility between the people in this county a nd the jp^ple in Surope. 
If you nave any inspection on ^is side at all, the inspector here in a doubtful 
case is apt to say to himself the man over there knows more about it *ha.ii x do 
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and therefore 1 will let the immigrant in. On the other hand, the man in Europe 
says if there is anything wrong in this man, the man in America will detect it, and 
therefore I will let the man go. You have that divided responsibility which is 
always a bad thing, and 1 believe there would be a lot of doubtful cases where the 
immigrant would be passed. Then it works a hardship on the immigrant, unless 
you make the consular certificate conclusive, because then there is always a doubt 
as to whether he will be allowed to land or not. He makes his voyage with that 
imcertainty ; the immigrant may be turned back after he gets here. In practice 
at least, unless you increase the number of consuls very much, that work would 
be done, not by the consul himself, but by some clerk who would usually be a 
native and would be working on a small salary with considerable temptation to 
corruption and every inducement to favor his own countrymen as arainst any- 
body else. 1 do not mean to make any specific charges, but it would be apt to 
work that way. When you have 3,000 immigrants leaving Hamburg in a day, 
you can see how difficult it would be to get a subordinate official to examine them 
carefully; and I have myself seen, both at the port of Boston and the port of Hew 
York, manifests sworn to in blank; that is. I nave found the consul’s certificate 
to the oath of the steamship officer to the truth of the questions asked by him of 
the immigrants. I have seen the manifests filled in in blank beforehand with noth- 
ing else written in afterwards; that is to say, they were apparently made in blank 
and some of them were filled up by the ship's officer and some ot them were not 
needed to be used and were left blank, therefore showing that such certificate does 
not amount to anything at all under the present system. And there would be a 
constant temptation to do something of that sort under any system. 

Q. What do you think about the plan they call local certification?— A. I do not 
know it by that name. 

Q. That is, that the certification should come from the officers of the Govern- 
ment itself, the country there, as to the character of the inunigrants, and whether 
they have been convicted of crime, and the age and ability to make a living and 
everything of that kind?— A. Judging by the way things have worked in the past, 
I doubt very much if it be wise to transfer the sovereignty of the American Gov- 
ernment to any other Government with the expectation of having these duties 
well done. And then they desire to get rid of their undesirable population while 
the other part must be retained for the army. There has been considerable com- 
plaint in the past with regard to Italy. I do not know whether it is true now. 

Q. Do you not think, in the matter of consular inspection and local inspection, 
that the military laws of Europe have always stood between our being able to get 
good immigrants?— A. Undoubtedly. 

<J. Is it not your experience and knowledge, after investigation, that a great deal 
of immigration we get is what we might call escaped immigration, that does not 
come under the military laws nor the local immigration laws of the various 
countries?— A, Undoubtedly. 

Q, That is, as expressed by some, a catch-up?— A. No doubt the emigrant laws 
of foreign countries have hitherto and probably still to some extent operate to 
ship undesirable persons over here. A good while ago that was done a great deal, 
as it was chargea, and within two years, I have been told by a gentleman who 
was visiting in England— this is only what he told me, to be sure, but it illustrates 
the principle, the way the thing works— that he went into one of the lower courts, 
and there were 3 men up for some crime like petit larceny or something of that 
sort. The father of one of those accused iiersons came in and stated that it was 
the first offense, and that he wanted his son to go to America, and produced a pre- 
paid ticket to New York. The other unfortunate accused had no such offer to 
make. In this one case the party who had the ticket to go to New York was let 
off, and the other fellow was given 6 months. 1 do not know that this is often 
done, but there is one specific case that has come under my observation : and 
probably without such extreme cases, there are plenty of cases where undesirable 
persons who can not support themselves are assisted somewhat to emigrate. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the British societies for the help of discharged 
prisoners or convicts working among certain immigrants?— A. That is domed 
now, and I have no proof of it. It used to be done, and I believe it was proved 
in some of the Government reports. 1 think there is some testimony to that effect 
Another objection to the consmar-certificate plan is that unless something else is 
added to it, it does not add an 3 rthing to the excluded classes— that is to say, it 
simply gives the consul the same power and authority which is now held by our 
inspectors. It does not add at all to the class which is to be kept out, and we 
believe that something in that direction is desirable still. And almost identioal 
with that objection is the objection that it does not furnish any more de^te line 
of exclusion, does not diminish at all the discretion which the present law givee. 

Q. Can you suggest any remedy for this, any remed.v at all, any new le^&ition 
that is needed to enforce the present laws of this country in respect to the inspec* 
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tion on the other side or the manner of certification?— A. I can not do that ; no. 
It seems to me that you must attack it in some other way. I do not believe it 
could be done in Europe at all. I think that would be a great deal worse than the 
present system. Undoubtedly, with higher salaried inspectors and more of them 
the inspection could be increased indefinitely on this side ; it could also be made 
more uniform at the different ports. There is considerable difference, or has 
been, at the different ports in regard to the strictness and the method of inspection. 

Q. You made a statement a minute ago that you found a manifest signed in 
blank. Would simply the addition of more consular agents or commercial agents 
help us any if that is anything like the way matters work now?— A. 1 do not 
think that would help at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you believe that this legislation which you believe 
to be desirable would be easy of accomplishment if it were not for the selfish 
position of the steamship companies and the racial prejudices which they stir up 
in opiMjsition to it?— A. That undoubtedly had a great deal to do with the ina- 
bility to pass the bill in the Senate over the President’s veto in the Fiftv- fourth 
Congress. The bill which we proposed passed the Fifty-fourth Confess, both the 
House and the Senate, by very large votes, and it was then vetoed by President 
Cleveland, and was passed by the House over his veto by a large vote, but failed 
to pass in the Senate. And I think that that would probably have been passed in 
the Senate if it had not been for the opposition to which the gentleman alludes, 
which also has somewhat prevented its consideration by the House in the last 
Congress. Practically the same bill passed the Senate in the last Congress by a 
vote of about 3 to 1 , but consideration was refused in the House, and I think 
largely on account of this opposition to which the gentleman alludes, which made 
the members think they did not care to pass it last spring. Therefore consideration 
was postponed, and the war intervened, and the mind of Congress was taken up 
with other matters. 

Q. The opposition is very largely reported to have come from the Germans 
in this country, and I see that you have a document that shows that a very 
small percentage, a little over 1 per cent of the Germans, are illiterates. There- 
fore that opposition based upon that ground does not seem to be good coming 
from that source? — A. I think as far as the Germans are concerned it is purely 
worked up, as far as 1 can find out, and in some instances it is based on a misun- 
derstanding of the facts. There is one case 1 remember where a letter was written 
to Senator Fairbanks, who was at that time chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Immigration, in regard to some Germans of Evansville, which stated that they 
had indorsed a petition sent to them by the steamship pe^le against the bifl 
under a misapprehension, supposing it was intended to cut oflf a much larger pro- 
portion of immigration than it actually would. In the circular sent out by the 
steamship people they used this language: “If, in particular, the now compara- 
tively feeble stream of German immigration is completely cut off, then they will 
succeed in oppressing Germans in this country and ruin the German element 
politically and industrially. To the great satisfaction and delight of the English- 
American press many a German newspaper, whose competition is a thorn in their 
flesh, will be forced to the wall. No German church building will then be 
erected any more or conserved ; no German school could exist, and the German 
lan^age will disappear from the public schools.” I think any German who did 
notJknow the facts and received a circular of that kind might well be pardoned for 
protesting against legislation of that sort. The fact that such a circular was 
issued and protests came in, 1 think, proves conclusively that a good deal of it 
was manufactured opposition. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you examined very thoroughly all the circulars 
issued by the main steamship lines to their agents and subagents in Europe? — A. 
Yes, from time to time. 

Q. Through the circulars you have seen, and the instructions, especially to 
aj^ents and subagents, where they have imposed heavy fines for sending unde- 
sirable immigrants to this country, is it not your opinion that the steamship com* 
panies have really done as much as it was possible for any carrier to do to keep out 
undesirable immigration?— A. I think they have to a large degree. On the other 
hand, I understand that the thing works in this way: They take a doubtful immi- 
grant and charge him double the passage money ; that is, the passage over and 
back in some cases, and then if he succeeds in passing the examination, they keep 
the fare back, pocket it ; and if he is rejected, they carry him back and mako a 
profit on carrying him back. And that was done to sucn an extent that Baron 
Fava made a protest against it, and I believe the Italian Government passed some 
act the Italian people a right of action against the steamship companies, to 
prevent that thing being done. * 
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Q. (By Mr. Ratchforp.) Has the organization yon represent obtained 
any facts in relation to the enoonragement of immigration either by employers or 
contractors, or by transportation companies, or by the home Governments?-- A. 
No. we have no definite facts on that sabject at first hmid. 1 may sav, in passing, 
that it may be of some nse to the commission to have the statement of the contract 
labor law with all the decisions on the subject and some of the recommendations 
for changes in it, which is in an article in the Harvard Law Review for last April 
(1898), and I will put that in as an exhibit. Any system of consular inspection 
which was thoroughly carried out on the other side would be, as has been sug- 
gested, a direct notice to the foreign government as to the desirability of the imxni- 
grant, and therefore, as has been suggested, they would make every effort to 
prevent theemi^ation of the desirable pecmle who might beavailable for the army, 
and the insj^ction, if it was public, woujd £[ive them that information if they did 
not possess it already. On the other hafid, if yon had a secret inspection, ordina- 
rily the chances are that the foreign government would not submit lo it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it not a fact that we must have treaty stipulations 
in order to carry out any ^rt of this programme you are speaking of? — A. Yes; 
I think that would be another difficulty, 

Q. That is, that the national legislation we may make is not binding on any 
of these countries unless through treaty stipulations, and we have no right to 
infringe on the sovereignty of any other country by these laws?— -A. It would be 
practically an extraterritorial comi;. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) The purpose of your association is not to 
get a better class of immigrants, but fewer of them?— A. I should say that we 
want to get a better class, without reference to the number particularly. 

You do not complain, then, of too many immigrants?— A. We do not com- 
plam of too many immigrants of a certain kind, if they are first class. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are there not only just two reasons for making reduc- 
tions or restrictions by law in the exclusion of immigrants— the moral reason 
and the physical reason? Do they not cover the whole ground?— A. There might 
be political reasons. I mean to say in the sense of unfitness for the body politic. 
I should say, if we demand a public school education aa a basis of citizenship in 
this country, that illiterate persons from abroad are unfitb^d for civil life here to 
that extent according to our ideas of things, and we should, therefore, keep them 
out, although they may be morally good. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the UnitM States can restrict against a whole race on 
the ground that their civilization is not desirable in this country?— A. They have 
done so in the case of the Chinese. 

Q, Why not others? Have you any reasons? Did your organization ever take 
up that matter?— A. The only ground, it seems to me. is that it would be practi- 
c^y impomible, on account of the political opposition of foreign countries. We 
should get into a war right off with other nations if we attempted to put them on 
the same level with the Chinese. Any nation that would be put on a level with 
the Chinese would regard it as a national insult. 

Q. Is not the right to restrict and prohibit immigration based ultimately on the 
sovereignty of a nation over its own territory?— A. I suppose it is, politically 
speaking. I suppose, sociolomcally speaking, it rests on the doctrine of selection— 
of artificial selection rather than natural smection. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Have you looked into the rights of the 
States to regulate immigrants coming within their limits?— A. Not particularly, 
because we have been occupied in urmng Federal legislation; but &e different 
State laws were compiled by Mr. Endicott when ho was Assistant Sectary of 
State. There has been more or less legislation affecting the conditions of employ- 
ment on public works. (See report of the Department of Lalx»r, 1896. ) 

Q. You are aware, I suppose, that the State of New York has a right to compel 
th^ to read and write the English language?— A. Yes. 

Q. The foreigners must present certificates of good character, etc. Have you 
looked into that?— A. We have that same provision in Massachusetts as far as the 
reading and writing goes; but the trouble is there are 16 States that admit people 
to vote Who are not citizens of the United States by naturalization. They may to 
citizens of the State for the purpose of voting, not being citizens of the United 
States by naturalization. But the trouble is when yon try to have State legisla* 
tion. Once an imxnigrant is inside you can not follow him, and it is pretty iu^ 
to do much with him. We see that in our relations with Canada. It is a great 
deal easier to stop a man on the seaboard than it is after he gets in. How can we 
prevent their coming in? 

Q. Wl7oaii7oanotinakeStateenactment8?---A. Becanse Congress having acted 
on' tiiesiibl^of immigration by Federal law, 1 imagine the Supreme Court would 
8iiytii4tt!luil«ettIediU 
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Q. That does not prevent your asking it?— A. The State could do something 
with it, of course. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqithar.) Has your association ever taken up the matter of issu- 
ing a oertihcate to an immigrant as soon as he lands containing an exact identifi- 
cation of him, where he is from, and everything in relation to him, to which he 
swears himself, the man to carry that al)ont iintil the day of his naturalization, 
and only be naturalized upon producing it?— A. That might ap^y as to naturali- 
zation, but it would not furnish any protection against other mmculties. 

Q. Suppose the United States laws were changed to exact a bond Irom every 
steamship company in a penal sum of, say, $1,000 or $2,000 on each immigrant 
brought nere by a steamship company, that bond to be good for 5 years until 
naturalization; why would not that x)ossibly be better than an educational quali- 
fication?— A. Ihat law was passed in the State of Massachusetts in 1799, 1 think, 
and was in force until 1872, and was repealed as being absolutely unworkable. 
The trouble is, an immigrant comes in, and he may 1^ a Hungarian or a Pole 
with a name of five syllables. He finds that he has not a good name to do business 
under and changes it to John Jones. There is no possible way to identify that 
man afterwards. You could provide that unless he could produce some certifi- 
cate, as you suggest, he should be locked up. but the trouble is shown right here. 
It is provided now, as you know, by law that persons becoming public charges 
within one year after landing must be sent back to the country from which they 
comeat the expense of the steamship company that brought them in; and right 
there in our own State of Massachusetts, in the fiscal year 1896, of 872 cases of 
sick iKKir for which the State of Massachusetts had to pay, only 138, or 35,7 per 
cent, could be identified, with all the efforts of the State officers, to such an 
extent as to be turned over to the United States for deportation. They give false 
names, they give false dates of the steamer, and when you look up their cases you 
do not find them there, of course. 

Q. Are you aware that such a law as 1 gave you the main points of is the rule 
in the whole Australian colonies, and has worked to perfection?— A. I was not 
aware of that. 

Q. It has in every one of them. I merely desired to know if you had looked up 
the whole of these Australian laws with respect to the bonding of the steamship 
companies there and the immigrants that come in?— A. I am not at all familiar 
with the bonding system in Australia. I do know myself that the bonding system 
in Massachusetts has not worked at all, and that the commissioners of charities 
there, and Mr. Wrightington, who was for some time the superintendent of immi- 
gration at the port of Boston, all agree that the bonding system would not work 
with the class of people we get there. Possibly they do not get the same kind in 
Australia. 

Q. Are you aware that for hundreds of years it worked in Great Britain? — 
A. No, I aid not know that. I may say, however, that 78 per cent of the for- 
eigners in England are in London, which simplifies the matter; also, they do not 
have as much of a mixture of races to contend with as we do. The Russian and 
German Jews are the principal immigrants with whom they have any trouble; 
most of the other races come through to the United States. 

Q. In your criticism of the immigrants in respect to pauperism and crime, have 
you excepted the Jews out of all of those you characterized as foreigners?— A. No; 
they are included. 

Q. Have you ever had any statistics to show how manv Jews are in the poor- 
house and how man^are in jail?— A. I have seen them; 1 have not them with me. 
There are very few in either the jails or poorhouses; but in the case of the poor- 
house that is made up for by the fact that there is a very large demand upon the 
Hebrew societies for private charity, so it does not mean that they do not have 
to be supported. 

Q. Does it not mean that the Jews take care of their own people?— A. Very 
largely, 

Q. 1 mean entirely; you do not find Jewish beggars?— A. There have been a 
great many applications for work. 

Q. Do they not furnish them means and work as much as they can? — A, To a 
large extent* It should be stated that Mr. White, I think it is, who is secretary 
of the Jewish society in London, complained of a certain class of Russian Jews 
who were incorrigible paupers, of whom nothing could be made, and 1 have be<m 
told, that the Hebrew societies in New York are troubled the same way. They 
are a very bad class to deal with, but they do not come upon the community so 
far aa their own people can prevent it. 

Q. Have you ansrthing to say about the system of inspection of immigration, or 
any suggestion to make as to better inspection?— A. I think the inspection reoenUy 
has been very good as far as 1 have observed it; four or five years back it waa by 
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no means as good, bat I think it has improved very much since the agitation of 
this question. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What have you to say about the exclusive privilege 
given to the Italian (3k)vemment to have an ^ency on Ellis Island ?— A. Of course, 
the purpose of it was to prevent the Italians ^tting into the clutches of the 
Padroni without proper instruction as to their rights and privileges, and so on. 
It was established as a matter of convenience to both sides. I am inclined to 
think, on the whole, it has worked very well. There have been charges made 
occasionally, when a man turned up as being the uncle of a great many different 
immigrants coming over in successive years, for instance, and getting them 
through, helping them through the inspection, agreeing to be responsible for 
them, and so on ; and the charge was made that that was done more or less with 
the collusion of the Italian bureau, but as to that I have no personal information. 

Q. (By Mr, Phillips.) With inspection by the consular agencies or establish- 
ing a court there to make this investigation, would it not prevent almost all 
who are subject to military duty coming to this country ?— A. It would have that 
effect. 

Q. If I understand correctly, there are in Germany and other nations quite a 
number of people who are subject to military duty, people who would like to 
emigrate to this country, and it has been said that this inspection there would 
prevent largely that class from coming to this country ?— A. Of course ; they are 
prevented now so far as the various governments can do it, but inspection would 
make it harder for them to escape. 

Q. They would have to be inspected, and they would have persons there guard- 
ing that point, watching for them?— A. Yes. And that would be true of a Cto- 
man who immigrated from a Russian port, or a German who immigi'ates from 
an Italian port, because the government can have their agents there for inspection. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Was your league making an investigation of Ellis 
Island just previous to the burning of the building there?— A. I do not think 
we were immediately previous ; we were there in the course of a year, but I do 
not remember just when. 

Q. Were any matters or records in which you were particularly interested 
destroyed at tnat time? — A. I think there was a committee appointed to report 
upon the effect of immigration on manufactures, and I think Mr. McSweeney was 
the secretary. I guess that was the final report of the Immigration Investigating 
Commission . The final report was made and some very interesting facts and figures 
given in that by one or two Boston people. I think Mr. George E. McNeill . perhaps, 
has appeared before this commission. He furnished a considerable number of fig- 
ures, and that report was destroyed in the fire, as Mr. McSweeney informed me. 
I do not know whether that answers your question or not. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) The question was asked if it were not possible 
to exclude immigration by races as the Chinese have been excluded. Is there any 
other race which could be excluded without running into several nati entities?— 
A. I should hardly think so. 

Q. If the Latin race, for instance, were included, that would hit several nations, 
say, ^ain, Italy, France, and Austria?— A. Yes; I understand so. 

Q. You stated a few moments ago that in the relief of the poor among some 
people that it was impossible to get their identity, that they assumed names and 
all that sort of thing; to what nationality or race did they belong?— A. 1 have 
looked into that matter with considerable care, and it is rather curious, although 
it may not be essential, that, for instance, in 2 months there were 85 people 
relievM in the Boston City Hospital about whom too little information could be 
gained to satisfy the United States authorities. These 35 persons were all Rus- 
sians, Hungarians, and Italians, and all were illiterate except 2 Italians. 

Ql The proportion of Russians and Hungarians and Italians was not stated?— 
A. No; that we have not got. 

Q. As one interested in the question of immigration, and also being a lawyer, 
is there any race or nationality among the immigrants that you find so disregard- 
ful of the value of citizenship that it is found impossible, practically, under our 
system, to convict any of their number, because where people of that nationality 
or race are witnesses they will fix the crime on one party before the grand jury 
and on another party before the petit jury?— A. I can not say as to that. Of 
course, there is a great difference in the criminality of the different races. Italians 
get into a row and knife each other; there may be very few involved in it, whereas 
ttiere may be a large number of Irishmen who go on a spree, drink too much, and 
get hauled into court for being a little jolly; a large number of commitments in 
the one case and a few in the other. The two crimes may be very different in 
intensity. 
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Q. As a matter of fact, can you convict an Italian, for instance, for slashing 
anybody anyhow if the only witnesses obtainable are Italians?— A. It is very hard 
to do it, but I think it is through having to work through interpreters. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Do you consider that class of immigrants 
that you call farm laborers and common laborers needed in this country at all?— 
A. From the replies 1 alluded to from different States, I should say we did not. 

Q. Then why not just exclude them entirely?— A, That would be all right if you 
can devise any method of doing it. 

Q. Would not that remedy the trouble to a large extent?— A. I do not believe 
they are the worst class. 

Q. If they were excluded as a class, would not that go a long way toward elimi- 
nating the troubles you have mentioned to-day— insanity, crixninality, pauperism, 
and all those things?— A. It would undoubtedly to some extent; I am inclined to 
think, however, you would shut out some of the best elements. 

Q. If you included the percentage of unskilled immigrants, it would be a very 
large exclusion, would it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. On that point, have you any knowledge of what kinds of farm labor an 
Italian immigrant can do even when he says he is a farmer?— A. I think I 
mentioned that the farmer, in the immigration reports, practically means farm 
laborer and practically means manual laborer without any particular skill or 
capacity for direction or undertaking or managing crops or soils, except in the case 
of vine growers and fruit raisers and that sort of thing. 

Q. The Italian farmer, as he calls himself, is rather expert in vines; he can use 
a hoe and cut weeds; he can lead a mule, he can not drive him. 1 live in a country 
where they abound. I have never seen an Italian who could plow before he had 
been over 3 years. I have never seen 5 persons com^tent at any time to take 
a team and plow, and I simply wanted to know if you ^ew anything about what 
they could ao after they became farm laborers?— A. I have no personal knowledge, 
but all that I have heard coincides with what you say precisely. 

Q. Does the bulk of the money come with that small per cent which do not 
come in as common laborers ?— A. I understand so ; yes. 

Q. And the intelligence comes with the remainder and the skilled labor comes 
witn the remainder ; now, if you should cut off the 73 iper cent, you would only 
lose in number the common laborers who come in here to comi)ete with the hun- 
dreds and thousands we already have that are not half employe ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would not that be a quick way to get rid of that trouble and at the same 
time ^et just as much money as the way it is?— A. You would find the labor 
organizations object quite as much, even more, to the skilled people than to the 
unskilled, because the skilled people compete with the organized industries where 
the unskilled do not. And tnat was so much the case that at one time it was 
more or less the custom at Ellis Island to shut out the skilled mechanic with $100 
in his pocket and let in the Italian peasant with 53 cents. This happened some 
years ago, but it may illustrate the point 1 am making. A cotton spinner from 
Manchester— a very bright, active fellow— found he could not do as well as he 
thought he ought to at home and came over here ; and while he was here in deten- 
tion for examination, he was so clever that he was employed in preparing some 
tables of statistics. His handwriting was remarkably good. Wlwe he was doing 
that he had occasion to go into New York City once or twice for someof the officers 
on this matter, and somehow there he learned there was not as good a chance for 
him as he had thought. He then wanted to do everything he could to be sent back 
free of expense. I happened to be at Ellis Island at that time, and I (^d that it 
was odd he should be excluded because he knew a good dei^ more than most 
other immigrants. When the thing was put in that way it did seem, perhaps, a 
little queer, and they let him throu^. But that was the policy at one time, on the 
theory that this country could absorb any amount of unskilled labor, whereas in 
the skilled occupations there was more competition. I do not mean to say this 
is true at the present time ; it was some time ago. 1 simply tell this as baring 
on the point or unskilled labor. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) In view of the treaties we have with foreign countries, 
do you think we could make any more restrictive laws than we have now against 
the undesirable and the defective to exclude them? — ^A. 1 should say so; yes. 

Q. You think that this educational test is one of them?— A. It seems to me so. 

Q* And you really think that is substantially the remedy?- A. It seems to me 
that is the first thing. If that does not work ft may be necessary to increase the 
head tax. Of course, the head tax is paid by the steamship companies and taken 
out of the steerage rate, so that it would not tax as heavily as it might appear at 
first sight, for in many cases the tax would be paid by persons in thig country. 
607a— —5 
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Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Suppose we say any man is a 

has not $500 good money in his pocket when ne lands? —A. That wouk 

gration a good deal. The objection to that from my point of view is that the 
difficulty would be in getting such a measure through Congress. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Have you anything further to say as to the Lodge-McCall 
bill?— A. The only thing I would like to present is a single word on the other 
people who agree with me. I do not wish to cite a bushel basketful of authorities, 
which would not be conclusive, of course, about the desirability of the thing; 
but I would like to call attention to a few of the different kinds of organizations 
that do advocate this educational test, people who have looked into the matter 
and who have had practical dealings with just the kind of immigrants we wish 
to exclude. There have been quite a number of chambers of commerce, Boston, 
Cleveland, and various other cities; there have been a very large number of labor 
organizations, American Federation of Labor, the general convention of Knights 
of Labor, and a very large number of local and national organizations which 
appear in the list which I have handed in. And another class which we rely upon 
very much, the class of organizations which you would suppose would be heartily 
against this kind of thing, is the associations of the Northwestern States which 
were organized for the sole purpose of promoting immigration into those States, 
such as the Montana mining and immigration committee, the South Dakota 
Immigration Association, the Washin^on Immigration Association, the Sixth 
Congressional District of Minnesota Immigration Association. There is the 
legiSature of Nevada, the legislature of Washington, and the legislature of 
Cmifomia, the Nebraska Club, the Washington State Society at Seattle, the 
Montana Bureau of Agricultural Labor and Industry, the Farmers’ Congress at 
Indianapolis. And then another class of people is the factoiy inspectors in the 
different States; the factory inspector of Pennsylvania, the chief inspector of the 
State of New York, and the convention of the factory inspectors that met last 
year. (See publications of the League Nos. 20 and 23. ) 

< 5 . (By Representative Livingston.) You sent out circulars to all these organi- 
zations asking them to join in this request. Is that the way you got that done — 
like the steamships got the other thing done?— A. Not precisely; we did it with 
this difference: What we put in were the actual facts and a great many of them, 
and we left it with them. With many of these bodies we held no communication 
whatever. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it not a fact that mainly these protests are on the 
Canadian line; that you had them from the local unions all along the Canadian 
line clear to Washington, a nearly uniform protest against any class of immigra- 
tion coming in?— A. They are against it, but you will not find them in this list. 

Q. Woul l not all of those organizations have sent in and given their approval 
of any restrictive legislation?— A. I suppose they would from the fact that Mr. 
Corliss introduced the amendment which he did. I suppose you mean the labor 
unions in the towns on the border line, like Detroit. 

< 5 . (By Mr. Phillips.) Will you please tell us the protest that came back from 
them against the passage of the bill and from what class of people?— A. The point 
1 wish to make in reference to the immigration associations was this: That in the 
Northwest, which is not as much settl^ as other parts of the country, there is 
no demand for immigrants of this character. There is even a protest against 
immigrants of this character. The trouble along the border line, as I understand 
it, does not go as far as Washington, Montana, and Idaho— that is, the principal 
trouble is not out there with the Canadians. The trouble, as I understand it, 
with the Canadians is at Detroit, Suspension Bridge, and places along the border 
line of New York as far west as Minnesota. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Let me supplement what you were saying, by the 
whole border line, lumber line; the fight between the American unions on this 
side of the line as against all Canadians coming in— that is, where there was lum- 
bering. There are two or three thousand people eng^ed in it. These are the 
people who have fought so fiercely against this Canadian immigration,— A. Yes; 
that would not apply to California; the trades and labor assemblies of Massillon, 
Ohio; here is Mr. J. H. Brigham, tiie president of trustees of Ohio State peniten- 
tiary; the Glass Bottle Blowers^ Association of Philadelphia; the Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Ohio; the American Agents’ Association of Louisville, Ky. In other 
words, it is true that some of the indorsements are on the border line. I do not 
mean to deny that those on the line are anxious to have the Canadian immigra- 
tion restricted. 

Q. (Bjr Mr. Phillips.) From what source did the protest come to Congrm, if 
any, against the passage of this bill?— A. Up to the beginning of the session of 
Congress in the fall of 1898, so far as I know, there were two classes of objections. 
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One came from theoretical economists, like Mr. Edward Atkinson and Mr. David 
A. Wells, who said there was more gain from immigrants of any kind from an 
economic point of view than there was harm that they could do in a social way. 
There was another class of people who felt that we had no right to shut anyboay 
out, like Mr. Wilfiam Lloyd Garrison. That opposition was confined to a dozen 
individuals ; at any rate, I did not hear of any more. After that the steamship 
people, apparently finding the bill was likely to become a law, sent out a large 
number of circulars, and the protests that came in were apparently very largely 
in answer to those circulars. There was also a certain amount of protest from 
certain Boman Catholic societies, who seemed to think this bill was affecting 
chiefly the Roman Catholic countries— was framed for that purpose. I think in 
their case they did not understand axactly the object of it, and, as I said before, in 
some cases where it was explained to them they changed tlieir protest. There were 
something like 2.300 petitions, I think, in favor of the bill sent to the last Con- 
gress ; I do not think there were over 50 against it. 

State of Massachusetts, Count u of Suffolk: 

I swear that the statements made by me of my own knowledge in the foregoing 
repoi t of my testimony before the Industrial Commission are true, and that all 
other statements I believe to bo true. 

PuKscoTT F. Hall. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 8th day of November, 1899. 

Frederic S. Goodwin, 

Notary Public. 


(Mr. Hall subsequently submitted the following supplementary testimony:) 

Appendix A. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON ITALIAN IMMIGRATION. 

The very remarkable increase in the last few jrears is worthy of comment. 
Whereas in 1809 the entire imniigi-ation from Austria-Hungary, Italy, Poland, and 
Russia was only nine-tenths of 1 per cent of the total immigration, during the 
fiscal year 1899, 70,489 Italians landed at the port of New York, constituting nearly 
one-fourth of the total immigration for the year. I spi^ak of the port of New York 
because nearly all Italian immigration comes to that port. 

Under the recent improvement made by the Government in the tabulation of 
immigrants according to races, the Italians are divided into northern and south- 
ern Italians. Northern Italians include the natives of Tuscany, Emilia, Liguria, 
Venezia, Lombardy, and Piedmont, also the people in other countries whose mother 
tongue is Italian. Southern Italians include the natives of the remaining parts of 
Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. This distinction between the northern and southern 
Italian has been made in view of the great difference in characteristics and desir- 
ability of the people from the two regions. 

Of the 76,489 above mentioned, 63,481, or 83 per cent, were southern Italians. 
Of both southern and northern Italians about 30 per cent were women, which is a 
much larger proportion than heretofore. Of southern, 2.1 per cent were debarred 
and returned, as against 0.7 per cent for northern Italians. The average illiteracy 
of all Italians over 14 years was 48.7 per cent; of southern Italians, 57.4 per cent; of 
northern Italians, 1.2 per cent. The average amouiit of money brought was for 
all Italians, $13; northern Italians, $31; southern Italians, $8. 

The very large number of 85 Italians were debarred as having loathsome or dan- 
gerous contagious diseases, and it is noticeable that of these only 6 were northern 
Italians, while 79 were southern Italians. 

It thus appears that northern Italians are in many respects very desirable and 
are on an equal plane of intelligence with the natives or Germany, France, and 
Scandinavia, while the southern Italians show almost the largest per cent of illit- 
eracy of any nation and are in other respects very undesirable. This simply con- 
firms the evidence of actual inspection and knowledge of the immigrants after 
they land here. 
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Appendix B. 


KEOENT CHANGES IN THE NATIONALITY OP IMMIGRANTS. 

[Specially prepared for the league from Quarterly Report, Bureau Statistics, No. 2, stories 1802.< 
SRI, and reports of sujHjrintendent of immigration | 
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INDORSEMENTS OF THE ILLITERACY TEST FOR THE FURTHER KESTRUTION OF IMMI- 
GRATION. 

[Over 97 percent of the press of the country having editorials upon tlie immigration question are 
in favor of farther restriction, and these papers all but a tew are in iuvor of the educa- 
tional test.] 

Boston Chamber of Commerce, January 22, 1896. 

Horseshoers’ International Union, Buffalo, May 80, 1896. 

Common council and mayor of Duluth, Minn., March 16, 1896, by a unanimous 
vote. 

Chicago Board of Trade, December 15, 1896. 

Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, December 15, 1896. 

Arkansas house of representatives by a vote of 80 to 2, January, 1897. 

Hoisting Engineers’ Association, Chicago, 111., March, 18 -7, indorsing House bill 
No. i. 

Council of Trades and Labor Unions, Detroit, February 11, 1897. 

John M. Haines, esq., secretary Idaho immigration association. 

Sewell Datis, esq., secretary Montana mining and immigration committee, Butte, 
Mont. 

S. W. Narregang, esq., secretary South Dakota immigration association. 

D. R. McGinnis, esq., secretary Northwestern Immigration Association. 

Sixth Congressional District Immigration Association, Aikin, Minn., March 17-18, 
1896. 

L. B. Wombwell, esq., commissioner of Agriculture, Florida. 
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Mr, Justice Cornell, New York City, 

Glass Blowers’ Association of United States and Canada. 

Commercial travelers of United States, 229 names. 

South Dakota Immtoation Association. 

New York Central ikbor Union. 

New York Protective Labor Union. 

The legislature of the State of California. 

Branch No. 1, American Workmen’s Protective League, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

National Board of Trade, Philadelphia. 

Park Street Club, Boston. 

Legislature of State of Washington. 

The Bostonian Club, Boston, Mass. 

Lodge No. 21, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Tin, and Steel Workers, Cam- 
fedgo, Mass. 

Cigarmakers* Union, No. 295, Scranton, Pa. 

Knights of Labor Local Assembly, No. 1562. 

Knights of Labor District Assembly, No. 66, Washington, D. C. 

Legislature of State of Wyoming. 

Cigarmakers Local Union, No. 22, Detroit, Mich. 

Typographical Union, Port Huron, Mich. 

Trades and Labor Council, Port Huron, Mich. 

Cigarmakers’ Union, Poi-t Huron, Mich. 

Journeymen Barbers’ Union, Port Huron, Mich. 

Longshoremen's Union, Port Huron, Mich. 

Edison Union, Port Huron, Mich. 

Trades and Labor Assembly, Massilon, Ohio. 

The Nebraska Club. 

Central Labor Union, Brockton, Mass. 

National Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, Cleveland, Sept. 29, 1896. 

S. M. Emery, esq., director Montana Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Washington State Immigration Society, Seattle, Wash., Jan. 14, 1896. 

Hon. Thomas Thorson, secretary of state, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Jas. H. Mills, esq., commissioner bureau of agriculture, labor, and industry, 
Helena, Mont. 

J. H. Brigham, esq., president of trustees of Ohio State Penitentiary, Delta, Ohio. 
Dr, J, H. Senner, formerly United States commissioner of immigration, port of 
New York. 

Glass Blowers’ Association of America. 

Glass Bottle Blowers of United States and Canada. 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 

Glass Bottle Blowers of Philadelphia. 

General Assembly Knights of Labor, Rochester, N. Y., November 14, 1896. 
Farmers’ Congress, Indianapolis, Ind., 189(5. 

Trades and Labor Assembly of ()hio. 

Journeymen Tailors* Union of Bloomington, 111. 

United Wood Carvers’ Association, New York, December, 1896. 

Brass Molders’ Union, New York City, December, 1896. 

Stair Builders’ Union, New York City, December, 1896. 

Stone Cutters’ Union, New York City, December, 1896. 

Typographical Union, New York City, December, 1896. 

Bostoniana Club of Boston. 


Core Makers’ International Union, Newark, N, J,, August 26, 1897. 

Qiandelier Workers’ Union, No. 6918, Detroit, Mich., September 3, 1897. 

Henry Weil, esq , Sec. Amer. Diamond Verstellers’ Union, New York, 
Blacksmiths’ Hypers’ Union, No. 6931, New York City, September 8, 1897. 
American Agents’ Association, Louisville, Ky., August 80, 1897. 

Central^Saw Mill Workers’ Protective Union, No. 6724, Duluth, Minn., September 

^pwaHve Tr^es and Labor Council, Hamilton, Ohio, September 8, 1897. 
Central Labor Union, Washington, D. C. 

Carpenters’ Union, No, 10, Chicago, 111. 

Bn^^d Structural Iron Workers’ Union, No. 1, Chicago, HI. 

Daniel O^L^, esq., chief factory ins^tor, State of New York. 

secretary UnRad Garment Workers of America. 

2 ™ Workers’ Protective Association, No. 6500, Collinsville, HI., September 11. 


N. J., September 87, 1897. 

W. i. Levy, esq., United States inspector of immigration, Galveston, Tex. 
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Hon. Charles Stewart Smith, ex-president New York Chaml^er of Commerce. 
Granite Cntters’ National Union. 

Local Assembly, No. 2672, Knights of Lalx)r, Washington, D. C., October 11, 1897. 
General Aissembly Knights of Labor, November, 1897, indorsing Senate bill 
No. 112. 

A very large number of important names of those favoring any measures for 
restricting immigration, though not in terms advocating the educational test, may 
be added to the above. A few of these are: 

Massachusetts House of Representatives, 1895. 

Boston Clothing Cutters and Trimmers’ Union, April, 8, 1895. 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, Local No. 16. 

Atlantic Coast Seamen’s Union. 

National Association of Hatmakers of the United States, Now York, .Tanuary 25, 
1895. 

Connecticut Branch American Federation of Labor, Hartford, October 14, 1896. 
Brickl^ers’ International Union, Worcester, Mass., January 21, 1897. 

Hon. W m. Ruhrwein, Labor Commissioner of State of Ohio. 

Local Assembly 4907, Pittsburg, Pa., June, 1897. 

Eighty-five local unions of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 1897. 
Farmers* National Congress, St. Paul, Minn., September, 1897. 

George Hoffman, esq., Examiner of Department of Charities, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Secretary Pearce, of the United Mine Workers. 

Brockton Branch of Lasters’ Protective Union, Brockton, Mass. (1,100 members) . 
International Convention of Factory Inspectors, Detroit, September 2, 1897. 

Mrs. Lucia T. Ames, Factory Inspector, State of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Roger Wolcott, Governor of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Robert B. Smith, Governor of Montana. 

E. E. Clarke, esq,, Grand Chief of Order of Railway Conductors. 

Illinois State Branch American Federation of Labor, Bloomington, 111., Septem- 
ber, 1897. 


New York, N. Y., July 2 ^, 18 Vi ), 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS FITCHIE, 

Commissioner of Immigration, at the Port of New York, 

At a meeting of the Sulxjommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York City, July 24, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. Thomas 
Fitchie, sworn as a witness at 2 p. m., testified as follows: 

Q. (Bv Mr. Smyth.) Where do you live?— A. Brooklyn. 

Q, What is your business?— A. Commissioner of Immigration of the port of 
New York. 

Q. Instead of asking you questions we will recpiest that you give us a general 
statement of the working of the immigi-ation law.— A. We are authorized by law 
to examine all immigrants that land at the port of New York, as to their eligi- 
bility under the law of 1891'. That is the latest law. Under our mode of proce- 
dure, our boarding officers go down the bay with the customs officers and meet the 
vessels. The boarding officers examine the first and second cabin passengers to 
ascertain if among the aliens therein there are any undesirable or coming In vio- 
lation of law. If none, all are discharged at the dock. The steerage passengers 
are brought to the station in barges and examined by the registry clerks, and 
question^ as to their standing. The usual questions asked are, how much money 
they have, where they are going to, and where they are from ; in fact, all the 
questions asked on the manifest of the ship that brings them over. If they are 
undesirable they are made what we term “S. 1.” and sent before the board of 
special inquiry for further examination. If there is any doubt in the mind of an, 
Inspector or registry clerk of their being of that character of people that are 
undesirable they are sent before the board and are there examined. One hear- 
ing is held without anyone being present, and at the second hearing their friends, 
if any, call for them, have an opportunity to come before the board and make 
such statements as they desire, and if satisfactory to the board, and they think 
that the immigrants ought to 1^ landed, they are landed. Their finding is final 
unless an app^ is taken to the Department in Washington. 
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They are also examined by a Marine Hospital surgeon as to their health, who, 
if they are suffering from contagious or other disease, furnishes a statement to 
that effect, which is submitted when they come before the board of special inqui^, 
and they are usually excluded unless appeals are taken to the Department, which 
are submitted with my opinion to the Commissioner-General, and through him to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. If on appeal the Secretary of the Treasury 
reverses the decision of the board of 8x>eciar inquiry, they are admitted; but gen- 
erally the decisions of the board are sustained by the Department. The men who 
are appointed on the board are specially designated by the Secretary or the Com- 
missioner-General, from the force of inspectors employed here. 

If they are barred, papers are then made out and furnished to the steamship 
companies, who, at the next sailing of any of their vessels, must take them back 
to the other side. 

Sometimes security is offered for people who are excluded as likely to become 
public charges, and occasionally bonds are accepted under the provisions of sec- 
tion 7 of the act of 1893. 

The officers are instruct(3d to be very careful in carrying out the provisions of 
the law. The manifests are supposed, in every instance, to be sworn to by the 
officers of the steamship company, but notwithstanding that, there are a great 
many people brought here who have contagious diseases, as has been shown on a 
great many occasions. If the same care were taken on the other side as is taken 
here, a great many of the cases would never be allowed to embark. 

Q. Do you know of any instance of immigrants having contagious diseases 
returned to the other side and being returned back here?— A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give an instance?— A. One of the last was a woman who came here 
and was certified to by one of our physicians as having trachoma, a dangerous, 
contagious disease. She was deported and came back on the next sailing of the 
ship in the second cabin. 

Q. She came over first in the steerage?— A. Yes, and she made an affidavit to 
the effect that a ticket was brought to her, and she was informed that she could 
return as a cabin passenger, and she came on the return of the same ship, and 
was detected again, I think, by the same surgeon at quarantine, and was de- 
deported. She was ticketed in the second cabin. A surgeon goes down with the 
customs officials and boards these ships at quarantine, and makes an examination 
as well as he can between the quarantine and the city, and he has detected a great 
many cases of that kind. 

Q. Have you any reason to believe that the steamship company was a party to 
her returning the second time?— A. That we can not say. We were instruct^ a 
short time ago, owing to the looseness of the law as drawn, that a suit will not 
lie against the steamship company for bringingpeople of that character over here. 

Q. What steamship company was this? -A. T^e French line. 

Q. Do you suggest that the law ought to be more clearly drawn in that re- 
spect?— A, Yes. Some 3 or 3 years ago an order was issued by the Secretoy that 
people coming with dangerous, conta^ous diseases should be placed in the hos- 
pital and cared for and cured, if possible, at the expense of the steamship com- 
pany ; but that order was changed afterwards, and people coming with contagious 
diseases, under the later order, were to be returned to the country they came 
from. Since that order has been received trachoma and favus have been on the 
increase. Trachoma particularly, to an enormous extent. I think about 65 cases 
have came in in 1 weex. Of course, they are not all confined to one company. 

Q. Can you suggest any changes in me law that you would recommend?— A. 
Yes; the law is susceptible of a great deal of amendment, or rather change, mak- 
ing a new law that will bear on the whole subject: and it could be made more 
practical than it is. I understand the reason the Attorney-General held that 
cases would not lie against the steamship companies was because these people 
were not landed. The law ought to be changed to “landing or attempting to 
land.” They are not considered as landed until they have paM^ through the 
Barge Office, and as they are excluded and returned immediately they are not 
really landed. That bears not only on contagious diseases but upon contract 
labor. The whole contract-labor law ought to be revised so as to make severer 
penalties and penalties that can be levied and collected. My idea is that there 
oimht t<^e a fine fixed for bringing in dangerous contagious diseases or contract 
laTOr sufficiently large to prevent the steamship companies from bringing them. 
It is utterly impossible for so many cases to develop in the course of a week on 
points are ten days, and yet our surgeon has repeatedly 
certified that if there had been any caution used by the surgeons of the ship or 
e xam i ners, the disease could have been detected as well there as here. 
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Q. There is no medical certificate required on the other side before sailing?— A. 
Section 3 of the law of 1893, provides, “That the surgeon of said vessel sailing 
therewith shall also sign each of said lists or manifests before the departure of 
said vessel, and make oath or affirmation in like manner before said consul or 
consular agent, stating his professional experience and qualifications as a physi- 
cian and surgeon, and that he has made a personal examination of each of the 
p^engers named therein, and that said list or manifest, according to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, is full, correct, and true in all particulars relative to the 
mental and pl^sical conditions of said passengers.” 

, Q» (l^y Mr. Fabquhar.) Is the examination made on board ship on the other 
side?— A. As they come on board, I presume. These manifests have to be sworn 
to by the consul at each station. “If no surgeon sails with any vessel bringing 
alien immigrants the mental and physical examinations, and the verifications of 
the lists or manifests may be made by some competent surgeon employed by the 
owners of the vessels.” 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You recommend a more rigid medical examination? — A. Or 
some other means to prevent the steamship companies inducing so many of their 
agents to bring here the very class of people we do not want. If a fine were fixed 
against steamship companies for every violation of the law they would be more 
careful. Of course we have had complaints from several of them because of our 
sending so many back. Invariably I have said, if they did not bring that class of 
people they would not have to take them back. 1 think we sent back about 10 per 
cent of one load at one time. I suppose they felt very sorry, but under the law 
we could not do anything else, and we did not propose to do anything else. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How many departments or divisions have you down 
there? — A. About 6 or 7. There is the contract labor bureau, Marine-Hospital 
Service, registry division, board of special inciuiry, statistical division, boarding 
division, matron's division, where we have women that take charge of all the 
women and make an examination of all cases where it is necessary, and our 
counsel, who probably would give you a great deal of information in regard to 
the obstacles that he incurs in the prosecution of any cases that go up. I pre- 
sume he would give you more suggestions in regard to the changing of the law 
than I could, because that is part of his business. He is the legal adviser of the 
board. Mr. Quinlan has char^ of the contract labor bureau ; Dr. Williams is 
the Marine-Ho^ital surgeon ; William Weihe is chairman of the board of special 
inqui^ ; Mr. Holman is secretary of the l)oard ; Mr. Eichler is chief of the statis- 
tical division ; Mr. Dobler is chief of the boarding division ; Mrs. Stucklen is in 
charge of the matron’s division, and Dr. Lorenz Ubo is counsel. That covers 
every division in our d^artment. Mr. McSweeney is the assistant commissioner 
and executive officer. He is bristling all over with knowledge of immigration ; 
probably no man in the country is better posted. 

Q, Do you have frequent changes in your office?— A. There have been no changes 
since I have been hei’e. 

Q. How long have you been here?— A. Two years the 5th of next mouth. 

Q. When you assumed your duties did you retain the old staff?— A. Every 
officer above laborer is protected by civil service, and there has been no change. I 
have recommended the dismissal or 1 or 2 or 3 since I have been there in the inter- 
est of_ the department on account of excesse.s while on public duty, drunkenness 
princmally ; and 1 man for interpreting something falseJy. 

<J. For good reasons?— A. Yes; very good reasons. There were a few changes, 
traiufemng from one place to another, above laborers, and a few laborers. Prac- 
ticall^he same force is there as for the last 4 years prior to my time. 

Q. Who preceded you in the office?— A. Dr. Joseph H. Senner, and prior to him 
Hon. John JB. Weber. 

Q. Have you made any changes for political reasons?— A. No. 

Q. In the terms preceding yours, were any changes made there, to your knowl- 
edge, prior to the blanket of civil service being thrown over them?— A. There 
were changes, I believe, under Dr. Senner s administration ; but a number of men 
under Colonel Weber are there now, and I expect they will remain there so long as 
they discharge their duties properly and keep sober. 

Q; Do you regm-d the civil-service laws as advantageous in the discharge of the 
dutoes of your office?- A. No, I do not. In some departments civil service does 
wen, but I do not think there is any civil-service examination that could test a 
man s qualifications for im^grant inspector. His knowledge of the law might 
come in, but a man in a busing of that kind wants to be honest, and have a good 
deal of common ^nse, and a desire to carry out the law. You can not test a maa^s 
Jioaesty by a civil-service examination. We have had some difficulty with men 
who were civil-service men. We have added some engineers and firemen since I 
have been here, on ^cotmt of vacancies by death ; but no removals. There was 
one man who was there on test and he turned out to be good for nothing. He 
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came here on trial and did not fill the bill as we thought he ought to and we asked 
the Commission to send on others in his place, which they did, and we have a 
very good class of jnen now. A short time ago a watchman’s position was estab- 
lished, but he had to have the qualifications of an oarsman, and we had a good deal 
of trouble until we finally discovered a man that we thought would fill the bill 
and asked for his temporary appointment. He was appointed for 30 days and 
beiore the 30 days were up, along came a list of men for watchmen, and I sent for 
them all and asked if they had ever rowed a boat, and they were surprised. I 
classified them as watchmen so as to give more pay than a laborer, as it is an 
important position. It is to watch the telephone lines that run from Governors 
Island to Ellis Island, which was destroyed a short time ago, and we had the cables 
laid again at a very considerable expense to the Government, and established a 
watchman in a hut in a certain place to watch and keep vessels from anchoring, 
to keep them off. It is all at night time. No one on the list knew how to puli' a 
boat. Of course I returned their applications with Information as to what we 
wanted. They found 2 men on the list who had been sailors, and thought that 
they would fill the bill, and sent them on here, and I put them through the same 
examination. One of them said that 25 or 30 years ago he could pull a boat, and 
said he thought it was to watch railroad crossings. After a long while the 
Department finally consented to have this place made permanent provided each of 
the men would sign a note declaring he did not want the place. We got a man 
finally. It takes a good oarsman, and he is on duty all night. He has very little 
time to occupy the hut, but it is intended to shelter him from the weather. There 
are a great many cases where practical experience is of more service to the depart- 
ment than civil-serice examinations. In the clerical positions civil- service is a 
good thing, but in the case of immigration and contract labor inspectors I do not 
think any examination will ensure that men who may perhaps be able by book 
learning and linguistic knowledge to pass, will have the requisite common sense 
and honesty to occupy one of the most important positions under the Government, 
and have the power to decide whether undesirable immigrants may be allowed to 
land or not. 

Q. Has there been a request on tho part of the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration to take it out of tho classified service?— A. Yes. I wrote navself to the 
President about it, and I have made the reqiiest of the Commissioner-General, but 
no change was made. 

Q. You think it would be an advantage to the service to have some of your 
employees taken out of the classified service? — A, Yes, I think we could improve 
on it. Then, again, there are some there that are invaluable on account of their 
longei^rience and willingness and anxiety to carry out the letter of the law. 

Q. (By Mr. CiiARKE.) If the classified service did not apply to these employees, 
how could you protect and keep there in the office those who were valuable?— A, 
By keeping them there. 

Q. Suppose you were a politician and cared more about promoting the interests 
of the party tnan you did for the efficient discharge of the duties of the office, 
would they be kept there?— A.' Yes, valfiable men would be kept there. 

Q. Suppose your successor was more of a politician than you are?— A. I could 
not tell what my successor would do. 

Q. Is not there danger of that? — A. During the administration of General Har- 
rison we had a good force there, and I guess a good many were kept over. It was 
not under civil service then. 

Q. Suppose there was an administration that wanted to promote the party 
interest and reward some party workers,— A, They all do. My idea of the busi- 
ness is, that where you have good and efficient men in any position retain them ; 
and not only in the United States service, but in all services. 

Q. How can you make sure they will be retained unless protected by the civil- 
serice law?— A. The civil-service law protects, in my judgment, men that ought 
never to be placed under the blanket or the civil service, because they have never 
taken an examination. I hold the Government is entitled to the service of the 
best men it can get. There are only two conditions we are interested in, the Gov- 
ernment and the immigrant, and so far as I am personally concerned there are 
men in our departtnent whose services are invaluable and there is not power 
enon^i^in any organization to get me to recommend their dismissal. 

Q. But do you not understand it has been the common experience throughout 
this country that good men have been displaced to make vacancies for party 
workers, irrespective of their qualifications for that service?— A. That is true not 
only in the United States but in the States and cities, and particularly in New 
York and Brooklyn. 

Q. 1 would like an opinion as to how these men can be protected and kept in 
tile service, whose services are so valuable to the Government?— A. By the appc^t- 
ing power in charge refusing to recommend their dismissal. 
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Q. But suppose he does not refuse? — A. You can not tell what Mr. Jones 4 or 
5 years hence will do. « , , 

Q. We can tell what he will have to do if we have the law.*— A. Even the law 
does not protect. 

Q, In what respect does it not? — A. Your observation all over the country must 
have given you an impression that the law has been winked at not only in the 
United States but in States, cities, and in counties where it exists. 

Q. If you know of any specific instance in your department of the public 

service ?— A. (Interrupting.) Not in my department; there have b^n no 

changes there. I am siieaking in a general way of the law being winked at in 
States and cities. In one instance it operated very hard against a very excellent 
man in our department, where they were so anxious to get a position as engineer 
for a man who was on the eligible list. He was entirely incompetent and had not 
had the experience of a man whom we had temporarily employed. Last winter 
we asked for an assistant engineer during the cold season. I recommended a 
competent man of 15 or 18 years' experience in steam and electrical en^neering, 
and I recommended him because I knew he was a first-class man. I induced him 
to take this place with the expectation that he would be continued after the term 
for which he was called. During the first 30 days I received notification that a 
list of 3 men had been forwarded and to select one for this man's place. I imme- 
diately sent for the men and asked them where they were employed and what 
experience they had had, and took in their general physical appearance. One had 
never been an engineer but had passed the examination; another run a light 
dynamo at Long Island, and did not seem to me competent to start an engine; 
the other run one of the engines on a dock where they hoist coal. 1 did not want 
to reject the men l)ecause there were places which they could fill all right. I 
returned them with the information that, in my judgment, none of them could 
fill the position. The man we had employed temporarily was lield up 2 or 3 
months without any pay. I called in Washington on the chief of the Appoint- 
ment Division shortly afterward and explained the situation we were in; that we 
wanted this man for 4 months, and that I would like to continue him until the 
end of the term. He wanted to know if the same conditions would not arise next 
fall. I told him I could not tell that, and after a long time they finally concluded 
to let this man remain the 4 months, and after the 4 months he was dropped. 
In that particular case, where the recommendation came from the head of the 
Department, it ought to be sufiacient. Afterwards, when I wanted an extra man, 
a laborer, I employed the same man because he was a valuable man, and I have 
him down there now as a laborer or as assistant, to assist the engineer, make 
repairs, etc., knowing he has the qualifications. This man I never saw until he 
was appointed, but 1 had heard from competent engineers as to his caliber. 

Q. Do you think the evil is greater by reason of their recommending incompe- 
tent men than it would be under the old system of political appointments?—^ 
That I would not want to say, but I will say that one of the men whom our chief 
engineer rejected as unfit for a position, headed the very next list that came down. 
The man that was rejected byjihe practical man was placed first on the list by the 
Civil Service Commission in Washington. 

Q. I understand your position is that when the appointing power is competent 
aim honest he will make better selections than the Civil Service Commission can 
make for him?— A. Yes. 

Q. When he is not competent and is strongly partisan, is it not better that com- 
petent employees should be protected bv law? — A. It is, providing they are not 
strangers to tne place. For instance, a man is sent here to New York from Ohio 
or Pennsylvania or West Virginia. He has passed the civil-service examination. 
What does he know about our work? I always have been a partisan. 1 mu 
probably as radical a partisan when national questions come up as any man liv- 
mg, but that would not interfere with my keeping a competent man. As I said, 
there is not influence enough in any party to make me displace a competent man. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Would not that feeling cause you to appoint a man from 
your party?— A. They would be competent men. 

Q. But all from one party?— A. Not necessarily. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You have had considerable experience and observation in 
politics?— A. I have. 

O. And in the public service?— A. More out than in it. 

Q. Is it not your observation and experience that in a great many cases compe- 
tent men have been removed to make place for mere parly workers?— A. That I 
have noticed in both the State and city, and my experience since I have been in 
the Federal service is, as a rule, that nearly all in the service have been in the cus- 
toms and posboffioe. Men have been there for 25 years. There have not been 
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very many changes in the national service in New York and Brookljm until this 
last order came out. In the Internal Revenue Department there have been some 
chanj^, but most of the men placed had been in the service previously. 

Q. The changes have been much less frequent than before the civil-service law 
was enacted? — A. It has been in force a good while, but has not been made 
applicable to as many positions until two or three years ago. I hold wherever it 
was made applicable there should have been an examination, because there are 
in the public service hundreds of men who Tiever passed an examination. 

(^. Do you mean to tell the commission that you seriously recommend the 
repeal of the civil-service law. so far as it applies to the Immigration Bureau? — A. 
No; I say there are clerical jiositions which the civil service was intended to 
cover that ought to be protected ; but as to immigration inspectors I do not see 
why or how an examination can produce one man for a position in tha Immigra- 
tion Bureau better than any other man that the Commisioner-Ooneral or the 
Secretary might select. 

Can you suggest some amendment to the law by which there may be a more 
efficient examination of men for these places retiuiring expert knowledge ?--A. 
The expert knowledge that the man requires is his honesty; a dishonest man in 
the Immigration Bureau is a dangerous man. 

(qj. (By Mr. Far<^uhaii.) What do you consider the most pressing reform now 
necessary in the immigration sorvicc, so far as tlm ])ort or New York is con- 
cerned? — A. 1 believe that the law should be so amended as to more clearly define 
the powers of the commissioners at the various ports. As it now stands, the 
commissioner of immigration is the responsible officer— holding the President’s 
commission — and is held accountable for e\ er}i:hing that happens at his port. 
He can, under the present laws, control it in a "measure, but the work would be 
much simplified if it were legally defined. For instance, the evolution of the law 
of immigration has vested a number of men who were originally appointed as 
interpreters, and for that purpose only, with powers of admission and, if they are 
members of the board of special inquiry, exclusion of immigrants applying to be 
landed. To those' who are excluded the avenues of appeal are open, but the other 
side of the question— the admission of undesirable immigrants — is absolutely 
under the control of the inspection officer without any right of appeal from his 
decision. The law says that the inspection officer “shall hold for special inquiry 
those who are not clearlfi and beyond doubt entitled to admissimu'^ It thus 
becomes a matter of conscience with the inspection officer. If there is no doubt in 
his mind, he admits the party regardless of the facts in the case, and the com- 
missioner has no definite right in law to reverse this decision pending further 
investigation or appeal. So also with the boards of special inquiry chosen from 
subordinate officers. They are sometimes without very much legal or judicial 
(lualification, but they are placed in the position where they are, for the time 
b6i*ig» judges. If their decision should be ever so wrong, it is final after the 
immigrant is admitted. I believe that, as the commissioner of immigration rep- 
resents the President and the Secretary of the Treasury directly, and is the 
responsible party, ho should be given the right to veto any act of his subordinate 
officers, subject to proper report and apiieal to the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration and the Treasury Department. I believe this is absolutely necessary to a 
proi)er and wise execution of the laws. 

Q. IS section 7 of the act of 1893, in r^ard to admitting immigrants under 
bond, taken advantage of freciuentlyV— A. The bonding of immigrants is growing 
less and less each year, but, in my opinion, the whole question of bonds nee^ to 
be carefully revised. 

Q, Will you state your opinion of this matter?— A. As I understand the matter, 
the provision admitting the taking of bonds was inserted as the equity part of the 
law, and should be continued ; but, as a matter of practice, the tafang of bonds is 
not in any measure accomplishing tlie object intended. I have examined the rec- 
ord and find that a few years ago large numbers of bonds were accepted. I also 
find, on examination, that it has been decided by one of the law officers of the 
Government, that, under certain conditions, even members of the excluded classes, 
such as idiots, diseased persons, etc. , can be admitted upon bond, I do not believe 
that the law contemplated this. Again, as at present executed, the giving of a 
bond to the Government does not constitute a lien on the property of the parties 
j ^aranty, and I am morally certain that there are people who have 
oeen bonded not to become a public charge now in public institutions at the public 
expend. In one case on record in this office a blind girl arrived, going to her 
XU i York. The parents were poor but apparently worthy people, and 
smiM that they had sent for their child and intended to support her as a member 
01 their family, Owing to her condition it was decided wat the Gtovenun^t 
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should be fortified with a bond before she was landed, which action was taken. 
A1x>nt a year after, it was discovered that within a fortnight after her admission 
she had assumed a false name, and, claiming a man who had been in the United 
States for more than a year as her parent, secured admission to one of the insti- 
tutions for the blind in the city of New York. She had then been an inmate for 
nearly a year and her real identity was discovered only by accident. In this case 
the bondsmen were sought out and compelled to idemnify the city for the amount 
of her maintenance while in the institution. This is the usual method of evading 
the bond—taking the names of persons who have been in the country more than 
a year, so that when verification is sought here our records will show that the 
parties are no longer immigrants within the meaning of the law, and the hospitals, 
asylums, and institution of New York are full of such people, although not all of 
them have been admitted upon bonds. 1 would recommend strongly that every 
iKind taken should be made a matter of record and that one of the conditions of 
the bond should be that a semiannual or annual report be made of the case and 
the immigrant produced here for inspection. It is due to the department to say 
that, as I stated before, the accepting of bonds, except in cases involving the sep- 
aration of families, has become more and more rare. 


New York, N. Y., July 1899 , 

TESTIMONY OP ME. EEWAEI) F. McSWEENEY, 

Assistant Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of Nexr York, 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, held 
In New York City July 34, 1S99, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. Edward F. 
McSweeney appeared at 3.45 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified upon the sub- 
ject of immigration as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your residence?— A. New York City. 

Q. What position do you hold?— A. Assistant Commissioner of Immigration 
under Mr. Fitchie. 

Q. And executive oflacer?— A. Yes. 

Q. We will ask you to make a general statement of the workings of your office 
and any suggestions you have as to remedial laws or changes in the existing 
laws.— A, On last Thursday Mr. Fitchie requested me, as executive officer and assist- 
ant, having been in the Immigration Bureau since July 1, 1898, and having a fair 
knowledge of the subjects, to prepare hurriedly for the commission a statement 
of the difficulties that we encounter in the practical enforcement of the law, and 
such remedies as might be suggested in that connection; and to that end 1 have 
prepared a few points to submit to you. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) At what time did the supervision of immigration at 
this port pass to the United States Government?— A. tinder Secretary Windom, in 
1890. 

Q. Before that time the State of New York had control of it, did it not?— A. It 
was under the control of a set of commissioners appointed by the governor, with 
the presidents of the Irish and German societies acting ex officio. They controlled 
all matters of immigration at Castle Garden. Secretary W indom . after an investi- 

g ation of certain complaints made to him, took advantage of that provision of the 
iw which gives the States the right to manage the immigration laws, subject at 
any time to be abrogated by the Secretary of the Treasury. He decided it should 
be brought under Federal control, and that was done in 1890. Col. John B. Weber 
was appointed commissioner and in January, 1893, the Ellis Island station was 
occupied. . 

Q. The Commissioner-General of Immigration at that time was Mr. Owen?— A. 
He was then Superintendent of Immigration. The title was changed to Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration in 1895. 

Q. Then the authority of the State of New York over immigration ceased?— A. 
They had some subsequent dealings with Ward’s Island, but all practical matters 
of examination were passed into the hands of Secretary Windom. 

Q. Please give us a general statement of the methods of handling immigratioh 
at this port under the present laws, beginning at quarantine here.— A. It must-be 
understood, first, that the law of 1891, which was passed after Colonel Weber came 
into power, practically represented the new idea of Federal inspection ot imml- 
gration. However, the law under which we are now working and the law under 
which the administrative features were outlined, is the act of 1898, which was in 
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many respects an administrative act and changed in many particulars the methods 
of executing the laws. The law of 1891 did not mc^e many chaises, except as to 
defining the excluded classes and the methods of exclusion. OQie law of 1893 
definitely placed the responsibility on the steamship companies. It changed the 
methods of manifesting the emigrants to groups of 30. It took from the collectors 
of customs the authority to exclude immigrants, and vested that power in the 
hands of a board of special inquiry, which was to be appointed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury or the then Superintendent of Immigration, now the Commis- 
sioner-Gteneral, and put it in their power to exclude or admit absolutely, subject 
only to appeals through the commissioner at each port. It must not be forgotten 
that this was a great change in the methods which pertained to immigration, 
because prior to that time the commissioner had this power. With the law of 
1898 the number of immigrants excluded became very much greater. It was 
estimated and stated before a committee of Congress that as a result of that 
law 50,000 persons were refused the sale of a ticket within the year after the law 
of 1893 was passed. Before an emigrant can get a ticket to come to the United 
States he must apply to the nearest agent of the steamship company, and if that 
agent sells an unfit emigrant a ticket all the exj^ense of his return comes on the 
steamship company and in some cases on the agent. The emigrant on buying 
his ticket answers a list of questions which are identical with those on the mani- 
fest list — 19 questions—how much money he has, where he comes from, where he 
is going to, and all that sort of thing. When the emigrant finally gets his ticket 
this list is forwarded to the captain at the port of embarkation, and the names are 
madeupin the lists of 30. Eacn list of 30 beingpractically complete, each emigrant 
is provided with his card for identification. These lists are sworn to by the captain 
and attested by the consul. After the emigrant roaches quarantine he is examined 
first under the authority of theStateof New York by Dr. Doty ; if there is noquar- 
antinable disease he is allowed to pass through, and comes to the immigration 
station, being removed from the ship on barges, the law expressly stipulating that 
the immigrant is constructively on the vessel all the time during the pendency of 
the examination. 

Q. Until pa^ed on or landed under the direction of the Government? — A. Yes. 

The law on immigration has been the result of separate statutes which have 
been enacted from time to time. The law has not b^n uniform, and the courts 
have found it very perplexing when called upon to decide questions. 

The first law was rather to regulate immigration than to restrict it. That was 
in 1882, and it is the one which provided for a head tax, which was speci^ly 
intended as an immigration fund to defray the expenses of regulating immigra- 
tion under this act, and for the care and relief of immigrants who fell mto 
distress, and for the general expenses of carrying this act into effect. This law 
provided for the examination “into the different conditions of passengers arriv- 
ing at this port” and authorized the exclusion of, first: “Any convict, lunaric, 
idiot, or any person unable to take care of himself or herself without looming 
a public charge. ’’ The law then authorized such exclusion by simply enacting 
that such person “shall not be permitted to land.” It does not provide for any- 
thing further, except for convicts, concerning whom it says that “all foreign 
convicts * * * shall be sent back to the nations to which they belong and 
from whence they came.” Courts have found it difficult to enforce this law, as 
has also the executive office of the Iihmigration Bureau, as cases have arisen 
where the convicts belonring to one nation have come from the port of another. 
This law is not repealed, but another law, that of 1891, has been added to it. 

In the interval between 1882 and 1891 Congress restricted immigration as to 
contract laborers. The statute is known as the contract-labor law of February 
26, 1885. The working of this law has not been satisfactory from the point of view 
intended by Congress. The spirit of the law was that it should be made unlawful 
to import persons under contract. It provides for a fine of not more than $1,000 
to M Imposed upon the importer. The courts have strictly construed this law, 
holding closely to its letter, and consequently not many fines have been impost 
in the many cases of flagrant violation of the law, for the simple reason that the 
wntract referred to bv the law must be fuUy proved to be such as, but for the law 
declaring it unlawful, would entitle the contracting parties to enforce it. The 
oo^ts have also held that, inasmuch as the act consists in the “ importation or 
migration of any alien into the United States on the contact made previous to the 
imTOrtation,” the fine can not be imposed except after the alien has landed, so that 
su^ landing would constitute the imjportation and migration. 

Here, again, a difficulty arises in the executive department ; if these contract 
laborers are to be deported and not allowed to land, no importation or migration 
takes place and the fine can not be imposed. 
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Again, in order to prove the contract, the testimony of the alien is necessary. 
If he is deported, the suit mnst begin at once before his deportation and his testi- 
mony taken in the suit; for if not taken then we could not very well trace biTn 
abroad in order to get his testimony on interrogatories by commission later on. 
If, on the contrary, the alien is allowed to land, then it is to be presumed that he 
goes straight to work for the person imj^rting him, whom he is not likely to 
betray, and the result is that he is no help to the Government to prove the con- 
tract. 

So far the power to deport the contract laborer has been supposed to exist, but 
no line of this law justifies such a power except the title to the act, which is — “ To 
prohibit the importation and immigration of foreigners and aliens under contract 
or agreement to perform labor in the United States, its Territories, and the District 
of Columbia.” This act was amended February 23, 1887, but even in this amend- 
ment no power is given to deport a contract laborer, unless perhaps it is found in 
sections 6 and 8. By section 6 immigrant inspectors are authorized to examine 
passengers and if “any person included in the prohibition in this act” shall be 
found among them, such i>ersons shall not be permitted to land. 

Section 8 provided that all iiersons “ included in the prohibition in this act” shall 
be sent back to the nations to which they belong and whence they came. Who are 
the persons included in the prohibition? Again the answer is to bo found only in 
the title. Neither the original act nor the amended act says who are the persons * 
included in the act. The prohibition of the act is to enter into a contract with an 
alien to inmort him, and a fine is imposed on the importer of such contract laborer 
or alien. There is no other i^rohibition in the act. The amendment of 1891 was 
virtually a recapitulation of previous laws. By it the aliens are “excluded from 
admission” if found to belong to the following classs, to wit: “All idiots, insane 

E ersons, paupers, or i)ersons likely to become a public charge, persons suffering 
rom a loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease, persons who have been con- 
victed of a felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving moral tur- 
pitude, polygamists, and also any persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with 
the money of another, or who is assisted by others to come, unless it is affirmatively 
and satisfactorily shown in special inquiry that such person does not belong to one 
of the foregoing excluded clafees, or to the class of contract laborers excluded by 
the act of February 26, 1885.” The law is peremptory as to these classes. These 
questions hpe arisen: Who is an idiot? Who Is an insane person? Is there a 
middle distinction between the two? Where should the line be drawn? Oases 
have arisen of a child, a member of a family, coming here, brought by its parents. 
Such a child, whether an idiot or an insane person, must l^e ‘ ‘excluded from admis- 
sion,” the law being peremptory. No power is given to the commissioner to take 
into consideration that the jjarents are coming here to establish a home with their 
children, among whom is this unfortunate cr(‘ature. The parents and the rest of 
the family are qualified for admission. What is the commissioner’s duty, since 
he can not fathom the dictates of humanity? Is it to allow the parents and the 
other children to land and to send back the idiot or insane child, or to send the 
family back? 

The same considerations are to be had for such persons as may be found suffer- 
ing from a loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease, inasmuch as many 
cases have occurred where children suffering from a loathsome contagious disease 
had to be sent back while their parents had a right to land. The Treasury Depart- 
ment by circular of October, 1 807, made a regulation that in case a minor child is 
suffering from a loathsome c^ontagious disease and comes here accompanied by 
its parents “ one parent should be returned.” This rule was made for humane 
considerations. 

I recall a case where, acting upon such a rule, a child suffering from a loath- 
some contagious disease was ordered deported, and the mother, although qualified 
to land, was ordered returned with the child. The mother sued out a writ of 
habeas corpus, claiming that she was entitled to land, and the judge before whom 
the habe^ corpus came stated that the Government had no power to make such 
a reg^ulation; that if the parents did not have sufficient humane regard for their 
afifiicted children to go back voluntarily with them, the law was not supposed to 
be more humane than the parents. 

Public opinion does not tend to sustain the present law as applied to individual 
cases. Strong appeals for relaxation of the present law can be and are xnade on 
the ground of sympathy and humanity in every case of insanity, loathsome or 
chronic contagious disease, idiocy, or the j’^oung physically so crippled that they 
are sure to be always dependent on someone for support. In case of insanity, ^ 
idiocy, and loathsome and dangerous contagious diseases the law is peremptory, 
but even in these cases deportation is often effected with difficulty. Where the 
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breaking of family ties is concerned the contention of “likely to become public 
charges ” often fails to hold, and miserable degenerates, crippled children, and 
the ^ysically unfit to live are released sooner or later to become burdens upon 
the community. The giving of bonds, even strictly as it is regulated at present, 
is inefficient. 

The next class to be considered is that of persons who have been “convicted of 
a felony, or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude.” 
Experience has taught us that other undesirable persons conld be inclndea in that 
class. I recall an instance of a man charged with murder in the first degree, who 
was a fugitive from justice, and who was confronted at the Barge Office with the 
witnesses to the murder. The Government of the nation to which he belonrad 
was notified of the case, but did not take any action. Why should not such a 
person, whose nation does not care to recall him back for punishment, but are glad 
to be rid of him by his self-imposed exile, be excluded from admission? Yet if he 
comes with sufficient money, so that it would be against the consciences of the 
inspectors to declare him to be likely to become a public charge, they can do 
nothing but admit him. We had another case, of a person charged with fraud, 
embezzlement, with a felony. His extradition was demanded and the U nited States 
Commissioner decided that there were good grounds for believing that the charge 
made against him was true ; but a technical question arose as to whether the felony 
was committed in the country which asked for his extradition, or in another 
country which did not ask it, and because of the doubt the Secretary of State 
withheld the warrant for his extradition. Why should such a man, declared by 
one of our tribunals likely to become a convict, be admitted? 

The next class is that of polygamists. Several cases have occurred of runaway 
love affairs, say. between a married man and woman. The fact is known and 
admitted by the parties on examination. They are not polygamists, because they 
do not profess polygamy, nor have they married each other, because one or both 
of them is already married. But why is not his case of greater turpitude than that 
of a man who openly professes polygamy according to his convictions? 

Again, we have had cases of women not the wives of persons with whom they 
came in company. Are they to be admitted, and polygamists not, or should they 
not be included in i/his class? 

Again, a girl runs away with a man, or, vice versa, a young boy under age runs 
away with a woman who may have enticed him. A recent case was that of a 
prostitute coming here with a boy of 18 years. The parents from the other side 
cabled of the occurrence and asked protection. Of course no protection, as such, 
ought to be given in such a case; but why should not the Immigration Bureau 
have power to exclude such persons from Emission? 

The next class referred to by this law is that of persons who come here assisted 
with the money of others The law makes this assistance a cause for exclusion, 
unless the alien proves affirmatively that he does not belong to one of the excluded 
classes already enumerated, or does not belong to the class of contract laborers. 

A careful revision of the contract-labor law should be made in the light of the 
experience had since the first law was enacted. 

To exclude aliens coming here under contract to perform labor is a matter of 
easy conception, but it is very difficult to put into execution, as it is difficult to 
prove contracts made abroad. It can only be proven in three ways: First, by 
parties present to the contract, and inasmuch as the contract must he made out- 
side of the United States, necessarily, in most cases, the witnesses are outside of 
the United States and the difficulty is to bring them in to prove the contract; 
second, by the confession of the alien asking for admission; he . knows that by 
confessing it his punishment is deportation, and the threat of deportation makes 
it difficult to get out of him the fact that the contract exists; third, by the party 
importing the alien, who by law is threatened with a fiiie, so he certainly will 
not prove the contract. 

Experience has shown us that very few convictions have been had. Deportations 
have been very many. Certainly the number of deportations is out of all propor- 
tion to the number of convictions for the fines imposed; but no criticism can be 
made of such glaring discrepancy. The fact is that those who decide for the 
deportation of the aliens are executive officers who value the evidence before 
them differently from the way a judge would, and are not fettered by any restric- 
tions as to the legal import of testimony, and are gpiided solely by their consciences 
and impressions whicn arise during the examination, and in this way reach their 
conclusions. On the other hand, when the fine is to be imposed, regular plead- 
ings l^fore a judge are brought and the judge has first to decide wne^er from 
the allegations in the pleading a contract can be spelled out, and being by law 
compelled to stand on legal rules obviously weighs these allegations by a legal 
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criterion. Invariably the judges have decided on demurrer to the pleadings 
without leaving the question to the jury. 

The law shomd not be such that strict proof of a contract should be required. 
An inducement to come here to perform labor; an allurement of aliens to come 
and perform labor, should be sufficient to make any importer of such aliens liable 
for the fine. What amounts to inducem^ts or allurement the jury might find 
out after due instruction from the judge. 

Another class of laborers is also taken into consideration as not desirable under 
any .circumstances. Many aliens come here during the laboring season and go 
back during the winter to their homes. As a matter of fact, millions of dollars go 
out of the country to enrich other countries in this way. In other words, millions 
of dollars are made to circulate outside of theUnited States, which ought to remain 
for circulation in this country. How to prevent the landing of such birds of 
passage may be very difficult, but the board of special inquiry ought to be given 
tocretion to exclude this class of aliens when foiown to be such, when the cir- 
cumstances show them to be birds of passage. That they are undesirable there is 
no question. They do not make good citizens, because they are not even resi- 
dents. They earn money for the purpose of accumulating it, and spend their 
savings abroad. They work for less wages, thus impairing the local wage scales. 
They come here for half the season and then disappear and others replace them, 
and they necessarily take the place of lalxjrers in the United States. 

The alien contract labor laws were passed at the demand of labor organizations, 
and they should be fully informed of the difficulties attending their enforcement, 
30 that they will not expect impossibilities from the immigration officials. If the 
Qourts construe the laws so as to thwart the intention and spirit of the men who 
urged their passage, I think it wise to show them wherein the law has failed to 
reach the evils aimed at and assist them to supply the defect by remedial legislation. 

The spirit of the present immiOTation laws, as well as the theory upon which 
bhey are most all founded, is sound; the only difficulty being in omitting to clearly 
Eina accurately define remedies for the evils existing in undesirable immigration. 

The courts are honest and conscientious in their enforcement of the laws, but 
sure fettered by the faulty construction of the statutes. I believe the immigration 
Dfficials are faithful and fearless in the discharge of their duties. These facts 
being found to exist, it ought to be easy to supply such remedies as will make the 
protection sought for almost complete if not entirely so. 

Give the commissioners of immigration at the various ports plenary powers to 
mt according to their discretion in all cases where it is found mfficult to enact a 
precise remedy by law, subject to appeal and review by the Department. 

Make false swearing a misdemeanor and x>rescribe a punishment, not too severe 
[so as to render it difficult to convict), but so elastic as to fit the crime. 

While the terms “ pauper ” and public charge ” are sufficiently broad to reach 
nost all undesirable immigrants, there is yet a class whom it does not reach, 
[here is a class of immoral persons, not convicted as such, but in the eyes of any 
mbiased person they would oe considered unfit for good citizenship. They usually 
iome with a good supply of money in their possession, and the likelihood of their 
M:tnally falling into distress and becoming a public charge is too remote often- 
limes for a verdict of exclusion to sit lightly upon the consciences of the inspect- 
>rs acting on boards of special inquiry. Criminal persons, not convicted according 
10 the terms of the existing laws, generally come well supplied with money, and 
here is no way to reach them except under the class of persons likely to bi^ome 
k public charge. Surely the law does not intend to consider a person who has 
)een convicted of a felony or other crime involving moral turpitude as any more 
mdesirable for citizenship in this country than one who, though equally guilty, 
las escaped from the scene of his crime and comes here a fugitive from justice. 

; hold that all such cases should be left to the wise discretion of competent per- 
lons sitting as a board of special inquiry, subject to the concurrence of the Com- 
nissioner of Immigration, and with the usual right of appeal lying to the Depart- 
nent at Washington. These would constitute sufficient safeguards for the pro- 
action of the immigrant as well as the country. 

1 do not believe in the plan of trying to reach every little evil in immigration by 
k precise enactment, for this would oftentimes so bind the executive officials as to 
lompel them to be unnecessarily severe in all cases, whereas their acts should in 
och particular case before them be tem^red with justice and mercy, as the exi- 
^cies of the case require. This difficulty could be effectually obviated in many 
laihs by making the lK>ard of special inquiry approach as nearly as possible to a 
ury, guided by instructions and regulations. 

Uly experience has taught me that where an unbiased body of sworn offioialSi 
a oarefol examination, believe an immigrant should be rejected, he is gen- 
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lwn4» X ba^ seen cases ymmm immigrant would fall within tbe letter of tbe 
law mid still in the opiniqK^ of the inspected be a desirable iuunigrantt ^r 
instance, if an alien, thrcmh no fault of his own, should not be manifested 
according to law, the punishment under the present law does not fall upon the 
steamfi&ip company, where it rightfully belongs, but falls npon the immigrant^ 
The fine must be paid, or what occurs? Not a punishment of the steamship opni^ 
panv , but the immigrant must be deported as any other excluded person; tlust too, 
in the face of the fact that the immigrant so improperly manifested must first be 
admdged qualified to land before the fine can be assessed. 

The status of an alien who has acquired a residence here aud returns to bis 
native land should be clearly determined in some manner, so that we will know 
in what light to consider him when he returns to the United States. 

Finally, I believe the time has amved when all the laws touching immigration 
should be carefully revised and an entirely new law enacted, embodying all that 
has been found by experience to bo beneficial in the old laws and such new enact- 
ments as wisdom shall dictate. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How are you advised here at your office of the saiUng 
of crhmnals from the other side?— 'A. We are not advised at all, unless oocasien- 


^ ally the governments from which^they are fleeing advise the State Department* 
and the State Department sends the Department notice. 

Q. In case of escaping criminals from Great Britain, have the Scotland Ygrd 
detectives anything to do with the Bureau of Immigration?— A. Very frequently 
they send word direct to the police department in New York, and they notUV us. 

Q. What have you to say as to the closeness with which you keep count of the 
immigrants that come here?— A. It is absolute. 

Q. No possibility of a small percentage passing without being accounted for?—- 
A. They do pass occasionally, but we always know it. With ail the precautions 
we take an immigrant sometimes escapes, and we notify the company ; and In a 
majority of cases the immigrants are returned, or it is proven that the escape has 
be^ of such a character that no one has been to blame. But as to any whotosala 
escapes, that would be utterly out of the question. I think there is a chance for 
the entry people coming in here, over whom we have no jurisdio^n. They 
come as smlors to the United States with sailing ships, and even with trans- 
atlantic vessels. There is some leak there, but we have no control over that, 
although our attorney has been looking the matter up and we have gone into it 
with the foreiem governments. As to the statement that there is an inoorreot 
count of immigrants coming to New York, it is utterly preposterous. 

Q. What jurisdiction, if any, have you over the first ana second class passen- 
gers on these steamers?— A. As to aliens, equal jurisdiction with steerage 
passengers. 

Q. Does the head money attach to the aliens?— A. Every persem who oonaesin 
tile first or second cabin, not a citizen of the United States, pays a head taa. 

Q. Have you ever discovered any discrepancy between the names carried on the 
manifest and the ac'tual count of the immigrants on board? Do you find more or 
less at any time?— A. We find less sometimes, and occasionally more. 

Q. How do you account for that?— A. There are 80 names on each inatll" 
feat. These 80 names have been sent in from the general office to the are 


made up on the shipi^and at the last moment before the ship goes out are npied 
by the master and certified to by the consul, and it is quite posnble that of tiie lOft 
or 760 or 1,000 people that come over in the ship a man or woman, or a munber, 
may back out at the last moment. The consul always certifies that a certain num- 


ber are booked. If the consul knows that such a party is not on the shte^ tnatti* 
fest, he will say **No. 17 omitted; not on board.’’ Or it is quite posiubte ftey 
might not be on board and he not know it, as they might walk off at tbelSkt 
moment. So the steward or purser would draw a line tiirough that M 

we get so few in that way that when the line is dmwn throngb, Oommte^ 


I not on thashte^ maul* 


Jon. On tlm other hand, parties run on board at the last moment. Yon Witt 
bnndreda of people on board 5 minutes before the ship leaves. If t^y 
^Jtoe oyer they might be perfectly proper immigrants, W if we were tuiimto 
j|nd on the manifest they would have to pay a fine of tlOeaob, and tbnr 

•coorftaStte MNthilM 


A'S- ite yon receive these manifests at quarantine?— A. They ateireoeived by onr 
ipper lnam thepu^ / ' . 

WTA 6 
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Q. What process is gone through to verify manifests?— A. Every immigrant 

is warning 

Q. How many inspeotors have yon in the examination?— A. Seven to ten reg- 
istry clerks in the direct examination of the groups of 80. 

Q. Snp^e you have 500 immigrants?— A. We have 7 or 8 lines working, each 
line contmning 80. Thirty would be coming through at one time. Mr. ^tchie 
has examined in his time over 4.000 in a day during the past spring. 

Q. So the verification of these manifests, to your mind, is sure almost?— A. I 
think I can state so positively. 

Q. What reliabilify can be placed on statistics that you annnally put forth from 
this port through the Commissioner of Immimtion?— A. Prior to the beginning 
of thefisoal year 1899 1 think very little reliability conld be placed on their value. 

Q, Wherein lay the faults of the old figures?— A. They did not give what they 
purported to give. 

(J. Did your bureau follow out pretty much the system of the New York com- 
missioners?— A. Constant changes were being made in statistical methods, but the 
chants were in the way of correcting manifest errors rather than making a 
com;^ete change in the system. 

Q. Where were the manifest errors in bringing these statistics out?— A. I think 
the failures in the old way were caused by lack of knowledge of the peoples com- 
ing to the country. There was no intentional falsifying of statistics. As we have 
gone on we have come to know more of the peoples, more of whence they come, and 
what their characteristics are. 

Q. In accounting for immigrants by nationalities how accurate are your fig- 
uree?- A. They are only true in regard to political divisions from which the 
immigrants come. 

Q. Nativity?— A. No. Their race is not true. 

Q. Are a good many of the manifests merely from the ports independent of the 
nanonality?— A. I think not. They are manifested from the political divisions 
from which they come. That would be no criterion as to their race or industrial 
possibilities here. 

Q. So that in the reports furnished by the Government every year the designa- 
tion or the nationality is no real criterion at all of the immigrant himself ?— A. 
Very little. The present Commissioner-General, Mr. Powderly , has gotten together 
a new system of statistics which I think will meet any objection vmich might be 
urged against our past statistics. 

Q. Dc^ the same fault apply to the reports of the occupations of the immi- 
grants?— A. The occupations of the immigrants are absolutely of no value even 
now. 

Q. In what way?— A. The average immigrant from Europe coming here has 
followed in Enr(^ that occupation given him. He was merelv a land workman, 
not a farmer, usually they are laborers on farms, and when they come here they 
are ready to go into anything that offers. They are ready to go into mining or 
anything that comes their way, and the probabilities are nine-tenths follow a 
different occupation from that they followed in the old country. Of course, if a 
man is a carpenter he perhaps remains a carpenter, but if he is an unskilled 
laborer he becomes that which chance gives him here. 

Q. Haveyonaclassificationof skilled labor?— A. Yes. 

Q. Does it cover nearly all trades?- A. I think our pfesent classification is 
fairly comprehensive. 

Q. So that, taking the old statistics, this commission or anybody that intended 
tonnd in general immigration the skilled or unskilled, or the nationalities of 
European immigrants, would be at an entire loss if they took the official tables as 
furnished by the GK)vemment?— A. I think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Can any reliance be placed on the destination as given by 
the immigrant and his friend, and as shown by your statistics?— A. Only partially. 

Q. Can yon give any incidents where you have been misled in that way?— A. 
Of all the imimgrants that land at New York it is estimated that 45 per cent stop 
temporarily in New York to get their bearings. We confine our statistical di'^ 
stems to the State. Between the years 1880 and 1890, in round numbers, five and 
a half to six millions of immigrants were landed at the port of New York. On 
tiie basis of 45 per cent coming to New York, there would have been p/ least, say, 
9,000,000 giving their destination as New York. The census of 1890 < .'owed the 
papulation of New York had increased during that period less than a million, 
some 900,000. 

Q. In your Government reports you state a great many Dussians have been 
reimed in this country. Is that true?— A. No, very few have ever come to this 
cemtry. 
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Q. How many; did you reoort last year?— A. I should say that of about 40,000 
reported as coming from the political division of Russia last year, as an estimate 
probably 200 might be Russians. 

Q. Are there many variations of that kind, Germany and France, for instance?— 
A. Not in Germany and France; but there are from the political divisions of 
AustriarHungary and Russia. Austria-Hungary now comprises a tremendous 
factor in our immigration, >yet we can hardly say there is such a thing as an 
Austrian. In our new statistics he would be classed as a German. The immi- 
grants coming from Austria-Hungary are Slovaks, Slavonians, and Croatians, etc. 

Q. Are there many Hungarians?— A. If Magyars are meant, very few. Many 
come from Hungary, but they are not Magyars. 

Q. What are they?— A. Poles, Slovaks, Croatians, Dalmatians— all those people 
that comprise the Hungarian Kingdom. 

C^. Do you think that the statistics of the Russian Jews are correct?— A. We 
have no statistics as to the Russian Jews. They were not classed as to races 
previous to the last fiscal year. 

Q. Instead of the general statement made as to the Huns having displaced the 
American and Irish miners in Pennsylvania, you would substitute the Slovaks, 
Lithuanians, Polaka. and Oroations?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a fact in their own homes the Slovaks are nearly all miners? — A. They 
do some mining there. 

Q. The general term Hun, you take it, is not a proper title to give to that class 
of immiCTants?— A. I do not think it would be fair to the Magyar race, who are 
the 1^1 Hungarians. 

Q. How do you classify Polish and Russian Jews?— A. That is one of the things 
in which the falsity of the old system was manifest. When Poland was divided 
between Austria, Russia, and Germany each part became part of the political 
entity to which it was given. The Poles not having given up their national char- 
acteristics, the Russian Pole is practically as much a Pole now as before the 
division of Poland; whether he comes from Russia or Austria he is of liie same 
race. The Pole that comes from Germany may be better educated on account of 
the compulsory laws, but he is a Pole and would be of the same industrial 
possibilities. 

Do not a good many Jews come in from the interior of Turkey? — A. A good 
many have come from that political division. 

Q. In your eastern Asiatic immigration what nation predominates ?— A. The 
Syrian. Armenian, and Greek predominate. 

Q. What are their callings or professions?— A. Usually merchants and laborers. 
The Armenians have gone into Massachusetts particularly, having colonized certain 
sections. You will also find a good many Greeks in the textile business in Lowell 
and Lawrence. You will find them also to a certain extent in New Bedford and 
Fall River, etc. We get a great number of people at our port who are going to 
Lowell and Lawrence and have acquaintances there. The Armenians have also 
a large colony in Worcester. The Washbum-MoenUompany started a factory in 
Illinois somewhere, and a great- many of that people are out there. The Syrians, 
on the other hand— if they have gone into producing pursuits, I have not knownof 
it— are mostly peddlers. They have certain distrionting agencies all over the 
country. They are peddlers and go around the country under the control, as I 
understand it, of certain people interested in notions. 

Q. Have you any knowledge that in the case of Armenians and Greeks there is 
something of the old padrone system?— A. Yes. We are morally sure it exists. 
When the immigrants of that class come all provided with American gold and 
having about an equal amount of money, there must be something more than 
chance accountable for it. 

Q. Have you formulated any amendments to the present immigration laws or 
the alien contract labor law?— A. I had the honor of being a member of the com- 
mission appointed by Secretary Carlisle. That commissmn recommended some 
29 changes in the present law covering immigration, which were reported in a 
printed book. They are all administrative except one or two, and snch as the 
commissioner at the port of New York would find to his benefit every day in the 
y W. I havh taken the liberty of putting these down in the form of laws, with 
the assistance of Dr. Ullo, in a memorandum I will submit later. It pc^ts out 
naany^fects in the law, which everybody is agreed should be changed. 

Practically yon have had no amendments to the law since 1^?— A, The 
only amendments made were those changing the title of the CommiBsioner-Gen- 
enu of Immigration, making the decision of the commissioner at the ports 
and inareasing the head tax from 50 cents to a dollar. That was put in the law ae 
a rider on sane of the emergency bills in 1894. 
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Q. Do the circulars from the Treasury, issued as instructionB, modify t^e 
laws in any way, or are they more in the nature of amplifications of the law?— j 
I i^ould say so. 

Q. Have you any opinion to ^ve as to doubling the head tax?— A. I shou 
think it would be a very good thmg, 

Q. What are your reasons?— A. So that at no time the immigration servi( 
would be liable to be crippled for funds as it was in 1892. Since the fire at EIJ 
Island they have taken away from us several hundred thousand dollars, whi( 
our fund vml have to pay, and if it should happen that immigration should 1 
reduced we would be bankrupt as we were in 1892. 

Q. In rebuilding Ellis Island is there not an appropriation by Congress?— j 
There is some provision for reimbursement from the immigration fund. 

Q. Do you think the guaranty of one year on the part of the steamship cor 
panies is sufficient to cover the immigrants who lapse into the undesirab 
classes? — A, No ; I believe that it should be extended to ac least 2 years. 

Q. Do you think it would meet a good deal of opposition on the part of tl 
steamship companies? — A. 1 do not think so. 

Q. Have you ever heard them express a willingness to make it 2 years?— A. N 

Q. Have you heard any expression of willin^piess to extend it? — A. No ; but 
have no idea the responsible steamship companies would oppose such an enac 
ment. 

Q. Is it your understanding that the head tax is paid by the steamship coi 
panies?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is added to the cost of the ticket from the other side?— A. I presume s 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Where is your office?— A. The Barge Office in New Yor 

Q. Why is it called the Barge Office?— A. I do not know. When the buildii 
was built it was intended to receive all the cabin passengers. It was built son 
time about 1678 or 1879. The idea was that all the cabin passengers would n( 
land on the docks as they do now, but would be brought to the Barge Office ax 
there landed and their baggage exammed. 

Q. Where is this builtog located?— A. At the end of Whitehall street, c 
Battery Park. 

Q. Do the trans* Atlantic liners land there?— A. No, They land from Cortlam 
street, to about Twenty-third or Twenty-fifth street, and in Hoboken. 

Q. How are the immigrants taken from these steamers to what you call tl 
Barge Office?— A. By barge. 

Q, Is that probably why it Is called the Barge Office?— A, Perhaps so. 

Q. How is that building arranged inside for the inspection of these immigrants? 
A. We have had to take the rooms as they were constructed originally, and mal 
the best of them, but we have arranged them as nearly to a reproduction of tl 
arrangement at Ellis Island as we could. We have a large central inclosure 
the cmef registry clerk; have on each side four aisles capable of holding 80 imm 
grants passing in review before the registry clerk, sitting at the end of the lin 
We have in addition to that the balance of that main floor subdivided by ire 
railings, so the groups of 30 in the aisle, waiting for examination, can be place 
in there and arrang^ according to their groups. 

Are these registry clerks skilled in more than one language?— Yes; they hai 

Q. What languages do they speak?— A. Almost all speak German, Italian, ax 
Yiddish, and we have others who speak the Slavonic languages and dialects; and v 
have another clerk who speaks the oriental languages. We have had three unt 
lately. 

Q. Does the registry clerk converse with every immigrant?— A. Yes. 

Q. What does he hand to the registry clerk when he approaches? — A. He ham 
him generally his inspection card, his doctor's card, a card he receives on tl 
other side, which is supposed to be punched every day by an officer of the sM 
It also contains the immigrant’s name, the ship on which he came, in some cas 
his country, his age, his group, and list number. 

Q. Does the registry clerk examine them and compare them with the shit 
manifest so as to see whether they agree or not?— A. The manifest is Wore 
registry clerk, and that is the basis on which he examines each applicant. £ 
marks any discrepancy, and if there is any doubt at any time that he is the itnin 
grant on the sheet he marks him for special inquiry. 

Q. After these immigrants have passed these registry clerks what official do thi 
next come in contact with? — A. That would depend on the class they came in. 
tliOT are going to a Western point they are iiomediately passed down to where 
nai&oad companies have their offices, and are ticketed and sent foVth under 
protection of the railroad company and auspices of the Government, If they a; 
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held for further inqniry, such as a wife coming to her husband and it is desired 
the hnsband should come for her, or girls coming to relatives, or for any reason 
their story needs verification, they are held in the New York detention pen in the 
bnilding, and the information office afterwards verifies the statements of the apply- 
ing friends with the statements of the immigrants, and if everything coincides 
and the subsequent examination verifies that of the registry clerk the immigrant 
is admitted. If there is any discrepancy he is held for special inquiry. If the 
clerk does not deem him beyond doubt entitled to land, he goes to^e “S. I.” 
detention room where he comes in due course before the board of special inquiry. 

Q. Is there any medical inspection in that building?— A. The medical examina- 
tion is the first that is held. 

Q, Held in that building?— A. On the same floor. All those who are considered 
suspicious by the doctors as the line passes in review before them are plac^ to 
one side and taken to the doctors’ apartments, where they are especially examined, 
and if ailing a certificate of relection is made. 

Q. Are there many instances of immigrants being tampered with by any class 
of persons hanging about the Barge Office?— A. There has always been a class of 
persons, whose representatives have been hanging outside to get immigrants under 
their control, but of late years that has been reduced to a minimum. The minute 
any extortion or wrong doing is known the commissioner immediately prosecutes, 
and there are a number of people in the States prison for such offenses now. 

Q. You think that protection is more efficient under the United States adminis- 
tration than under the State administration? — A. I think it is absolutely and 
unqualifiedly so. The best testimony to that fact is the unanimous testimony of 
every missionary organization connected with the institution. 

Q. Will you not explain briefly what missionary associations are represented 
there and what attention they give to the immigrants?— A. There are futogether 
upward of 15 missionaries there. A number of well-known and responsible societies 
that immediately come to my mind. The united Hebrew societies, representing 
all the Hebrew organizations of New York, have a representative at the Barge 
Office for the special care and protection of Jewish immigrants. This society has 
an agent and assistant at the Barge Office. The poor of its faith that come in are 
visited and receive assistance if necessary. Those that are detained are visited by 
this agent, and if they need money to telegraph, or clothes, or any material assist- 
ance it is given them, and in that way this society is helpful in administering the 
laws, and has worked for the benefit of the immigration laws. And I think the 
next largest is the society of Our Lady of the Rosary, for the protection of Irish 
girls. iJl Irish girls that come to this port cam be sure that they will be met at 
the immigration station, and after they are examined and adjudged fit to land they 
go to the mission, where they receive a pleasant home, and the moral re6i>onsi- 
bility for their being placed in safe hands is assumed by that institution. 

Q. Is that near the Barge Office?— A, Right across the street. We have the Ger- 
man society and the Irish society. The Irish society was formed as a branch of the 
Irish imminent board, and is ready at all times to assist detained Irish of any 
faith. The W omen's Home Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church have an excel- 
lent place at No. 9 State street, where the immipjants of t^t faith are received and 
kindly and courteously cared for. These societies that I have mentioned are all 
supported by outside contributions, and iheir assistance given to the immigrant 
without cost. The New York Bible Society, under Mr. Jackson, has been in 
immigration service for something like 25 years. He gives Bibles and tracts to. 
those who desire them. The Prote.stant Episcopal Church, under Bishop Potter, 
has a representative, and a number of others that at the present moment 1 could 
not mention. I think 1 can safely say the societies 1 have enumerated are great 
aids to the executive office in the enforcement of the law in many ways besides 
their legitimate functions. 

Q. (By Mr, Farquhar.) Is there an Italian society?— A. One called the St. 
Raphael Society, which has been in existence for a short time under its present man- 
agement. It came in about 3 or 4 months after Mr. Fitchie came into office. It 
had formerly been there, but had gone out. Personally I do not know of any hurt 
it has done; but I do not know of any good it has done either.* 

Q. These societies exercise more religions functions than anything else?— A. 
They have no religious functions; it is pure charity. 

Q. Do they make provision with money and otherwise for the comfort and 
asmstance of the immigrants?— A. Some of them do. 

Theylookafterlonely women and protect girls?— A. Yes. 
Clarke.) Beforetheimmigrantspassoutof the bnilding, and while 
aetamedy is there any provision for feeding them?— A. Yes, 

Q, At whose cost?<**A* At the cost of the steamship companies. 
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Q. What is the cost?— A. Fifty cents a day. Under the new contract, which 
went into effect the Ist day of July, 1899, it is 35 cents a day. 

Q. What kind of food and in what quantities ?— A. As much as they can eat. 
In the morning coffee, bread, etc. They can eat all they want ; we have never 
received a complaint. They eat 3 times a day ; at noon they receive a meal of 
soup, meat, bread, and potatoes; at night, coffee, bread, and prunes. 

Q. (Bv Mr. S 91 YTH.) This is furnished by the immigration department ?— A. 
Under their supervision, but not by them ; there is a contractor ; it is given under 
competitive bids. 

Q. Is it open to inspection?— A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of meat, and how is it cooked ?— A. All sorts, lamb, beef, boiled 
beef. I can supply the commission with the menu which Mr. Pitchie has. 

Q. Is it in the power of the commissioner to supervise the character of this 
supply of food?— A. Entirely so. 

Q. So that it must be satisfactory to him ?— A. Yes. 

Q. He makes out the menu?— A. Yes. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) Is there any arrangement by the consular agents here 
of European nations, or their ministers in Washington, in respect to the super- 
vision over their immigrants that come here ?— A. There aro by two Governments, 
the Italian and the Austro-Hungarian. 

Q. How long has the Italian Government had any supervision ?— A. Since June, 
1894. 

Q. What privileges have th^ had, and who granted them?— A. The then am- 
bassador to Rome, the Hon. Wayne MacVeigh, forwarded a copy of an Italian 
paper which went with soiiie elaboration Into the wrongs done the Italians in 
the United States ; which said that nowhere in the world were the colonies 
of the Kingdom of Italy so rich and so powerful as they were in America ; 
that the Italians in America were Italian colonists, and subject to their Italian 
Government. The article went on to say that those Italians that went into the 
United States with the intention of remaining and becoming citizens were loved 
and respected here. It was not expected that such a feeling could be entertained 
for those who only came to the United States with the intention of acquiring 
riches and returning to Italy. It went on to say that the minister of foreign 
affairs had interested himself in this problem ana would immediately bring it to 
a successful conclusion. Shortly after, Baron Fava visited Dr. Senner at Ellis 
Island, and negotiations were entered into between Secretary Carlisle and Baron 
Fava whereby Baron Fava was to have the right to appoint an agent of the Italian 
Government to be stationed at the immigration office at the port of New York, 
for the purpose of protecting the Italian immigrants against the evils of the 
padrone ana, if necessary, when he fell into the clutches of the padrone, to 
rescue him. After a great de^l of correspondence, which is on record, it was 
finally agreed by the Secretary of the Treasury that such an office could be estab- 
lished at the immigration station for the purpose stated, it being distinctly agreed 
that this establishment was an experimental one. The office was established, with 
a gentleman named Professor Oldrini in charge. That office went into existence 
in July or Augpist of 1894. There was considerable space on the floor of Ellis 
Island at the time, and a space very much removed from our immigration pro- 
cesses, a large room 100 feet removed from the last injector, was set apart so 
that the imm^ants could go through and get into this floor, and it was supposed 
. that in this office the immigrants would be advised that it was not necessary for 
them to go to the padrone to secure employment; that they could secure employ- 
ment themselves; and it was thought that this Italian office would simply break 
up the padrone, because after it was established no padrone would ever come there. 
All the immigrants coming into N ew York were sent to them, and they made their 
examination, and examined all their passports, etc. Shortly after that there was a 
colony of Italians, which was a part of the colonization scheme of the late Austin 
Corbin, started in Sunnyside, Ark., and Professor Oldrini resigned and went to 
this colony, and a representative of the San Raphael mission resigned and went 
also. In his stead was appointed Dr. Egisto Rossi. Dr. Rossi had written a book 
on the agricultiiral resources of the United States. He is a very learned and 
accomplished gentleman. Shortly after the establishment of the bureau the con- 
tention was made by Professor Oldrini that the Italians who were going to the 
railroad points were not allowed to go into this bureau, and the matter was 
referred to Washington, and the autnorities decided that as those who were 
TOing to the railroad points were presumably going to points which they had 
wenis^eB selected, and were in no danger of gemng into the clutches of the Hew 
Yorkpadrone, there was no need of their being direct to the bureau, and so they 
wefe not given that privilege. The matter has gone cm until now we have an 
Italian bureau, which I do not believe is in accord with the spirit of the 
immigration service. 
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Q. Has it l3een maintained there since its first establishment A. Yes. 

(j. And Austria also has the same?— A. The Austria-Hungarian GK)yemment 
has quite a different institution. The Austria-Hungarian consul at New York, 
then Baron Stockinger, and Baron HengelmfiUer, the Austrian ambassador at 
Washin^n, or^nized the Austria-Hungarian society here in New York^ the 
object of which is to furnish the protection of home to the Austrians of all classes, 
Austria having made a subvention of some special amount of money which is 
given for a protection and home for Austrians of all classes in this country. The 
subvention from the Government provides that a certain number of days lodging— 
it runs up to several thousand— is provided each year free, on application, to the 
needy people who apply. They have in connection with it a free labor bureau, 
which IS paid for out of the subvention. Austria-Hungarians can go to this place 
and find a home. There is an agent of the AustHa-Hungarian office at the Barge 
Office, and occasionally a representative of the consul comes down and looks 
around to see if there is anything he can do for his countrymen ; but he has no 
office there and his visits are only semioccasional. 

Q. Have you any idea that there could be, through admitting these foreign rep- 
resentatives, oppo^unities to cover up a great deal of assisted immigration and 
found a padrone system ; do you not think it is dangerous?— A. Yes, absolutely. 
Absolutely dangerous ?— A. Yes. 

Have you any particular statement to make about the workings of it, so far 
as you have seen it? — A. 1 desire to preface any statement I might make with ref- 
erence to the Italian bureau with the statement that I consider Dr. Rossi, who 
represents the Italian Government at the Barge Office, as a thoroughly honest and 
careful and conscientious gentleman. He is performing a difficult task in the best 
way that he can, and whatever I say— and saying this I simply embody the opin- 
ions and feelings of my chief — is with no malice toward him, because he nas 
done nothing personally to cause us to lose our great regard for him, but we find 
that while the Italian Government continues the quasi official supervision over 
its imm^ants there, the United States Government’s inspection must be neces- 
sarily ofi^t to some degree ; that the establishment of such a bureau there in a 
measure tends to encourage the undesirable Italians to come here, because they 
feel that they might be protected when coming here. We further believe that 
the objects for which the Italian bureau was created have not been in any meas- 
ure acliieved ; that the padrone system has not been broken up, and that ciminalB 
from Italy have not been stopped from coming here. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you still think there is to some extent assisted immi- 
gration to this country ?— A. I do. 

Q. From more than one country?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say what countries you think that immigration comes from? — 
A. I think from many countries, but think it generally comes hero from England 
by way of Canada. 

Q. Not BO much from the continental or Mediterranean seotions ?— A. No ; the 
Commissioner of Immigration at the port of New York has established the line 
BO that the steamship companies now do not dare to bring them. 

Q. Can you suggest any way to check that immigration coming by way of 
Canada? — A. It is a pretty difficult problem. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhab.) Is that the English system of sending out farmers, 
mechanics, servant girls, and even schoolboys to C’anada?— A. That is quite a dif- 
ferent syst^. Coming into Portland and Quebec there is always a number of ships 
of these boys, picked up and sent to Canada for the purpose of putting them out to 
farm. I have seen a shipload of these boys myself whose only fault was that they 
were bom poor, and if Canada wishes to encourage it and the boys are willing to 
grow up vath the country, there should be no objection here. 1 refer to tnat 
class of real paupers sent here to get rid of them. It is that kind of people we are 
getting here as assisted immigrants. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) By whom are they assisted general^?— A. As a member 
of a special commission 1 went to England in 18%, and I found out that the 
whole^e giving of assistance to criminals and paupers and sending them to 
America was supposed to be, and 1 believe really has been, broken up. There 
always has been an effort to move the pauper on, from outside of London into 
the heart of London, and f^m London to somewhere else. Finally he gets to 
Liverpool, and his passage is paid to Quebec, and finally to New York. The 
United Hebrew Charities of New York, while Mr. Boseneau was manager, had 
a large number of such cases of their own people that they had to take care of 
aftw being (Gripped from the other side, ana it was a matter of almost daily hap- 
TOning for them to send to us persons who had come into the country by way of 
Canada, and who could not have been landed at a^ port in the United States. 
These tilings are well known by everybody in the oflm. 
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Q. Have von any reason to believe that governments, either national or mnnici- 
piO, assist tnese immi^nts through charities?— A. I think that has been broken 
It has not existed to any considerable degree since Colonel Weber’s trip to 
^rope. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhae.) Do not the British authorities usually deny that there 
is any of that assisted immigration now?— A. Officially, I believe that is true; but 
in Liverpool I was told by officers of the Cunard and White Star lines that it 
was a common boast, with reference to the inefficiency of our immigration laws 
of the United States, that they were valueless, and that immigrants who would 
not try to get in at New York could find their way in by the back door. 

(The sul^mmission adjourned until 10 a. in., July 35, 1899, at which time the 
examination of Mr. McSweeney was resumed.) 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is the present status of the padrone; is he still in 
existence?— A. 1 think the padrone still exists in this country. They have, as the 
result of the growth of Italian immigration, changed their character, but if by 
the padrone we understand that Italians are still controlled after they come here, 
are sent to work under contractors, that the commissariat is regulated by the man 
who sends them there, that their wages are controlled by these men, that their 
wages are sent back to Italy by these same bankers or xiadrones— if this is what is 
considered the padrone system, it still exists. The system which was represented 
to have obtains years ago, whereby these bankers or padrones induced the immi- 
grants to come here, I do not think exists any longer, because tliere is no need of 
it. l^e immigrants now come here of their own accord. When they come to 
this country, or before they come, they know that if they will go to a certain 
banker, that that banker is from their particular province, and that they will find 
employment and all those things through him; and so he does not now need to 
send them over money. They come and report to him and stay with him. Some 
few of them break off and become American citizens, but the rest remain under 
his control or return to Italy when they have satisfied themselves as to the amount 
of money they have acquired. 

Q. We have all through the South colonies of— we call them ‘ ‘ dagos ” down there, 
or pedffiers— who live together and seem to be under the leaderdiip of one man, 
ana they travel all over the country for 50 miles around. Are they Italians? — A. I 
think they are Orientals. 

Q. A different race, but it seems to be the same system? — A. It is the same 
system, only on a different basis. We have been unable to get very definite infor- 
mation as to the methods of bringing the Orientals to this country on account of 
our Inability to know their language, to converse with them. As I said, it is very 
suspicious that large numbers of this class arrive here with a stated amount of 
American gold, and I think it is established beyond doubt that these people are 
controlled by a centralized body of notion peddlers, with general headquarters 
here to New York, and with branches all over the United States, and that these 
people are representatives of some branch of this padrone traffic. 

Q. You thmk, then, coming back to the Italian padrone, that they still bring in 
immimnts to violation of law?— A. I do not think they do to any considerable 
extent. , , 

Q. Do you find the Italian immigrant wants to be released? — A. My personal 
impression is that the Italian immigrant would prefer to be under the control of 
the padrone. 

Q. He looks to him as a sort of protection?— A. He looks to him for protection. 
The Itidian immigrant, as far as my experience goes, would rather deposit his 
money with an Italian banker who has no standing outside of his little com- 
muni^ than to deposit it in the regular national or State bank. 

Q. He knows about one and does not know about the other?— A. I do not know 
wh^er it is dislike or distrust. 

Q. 'V^at other races are held to industrial bondage besides these Italians and 
Orientals?— A. There has been a species of selling labor going on in New York for 
a long while, but I believe under Dr. Senner and Commissioner Fitchie that has 
been woken up — the system of getting girls from the Austrian-Hungarian empire 
and, not exactly selling them into bondage, but getting them into families and 
keeping them there for years at just mere nominal wages. I believe that the rigid 
enforomnent of the rules and regulations of the Barge Office have succeeded to a 
great extent in breaking that up. 

Q. Are these girls brought here for immoral purposes?— A, They have not been 
brought here for immoral purposes, but the gradation to immoral life is very easy, 
sitdl^ him been stated that a large number of these girls are leading that sort of 
life to New York. This was stated by the police. 

Q. Does the Italian bureau w the San Baphael Society give any material assist 
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ance to these immi^ants?— I never knew of them giving any material assistance 
to immigrants in aistress. 

Q. Do you think the Italian Government encourages immigration?— A. Com- 
missioner-G^eneral Stump went to Europe in 1895, and when he returned he said 
in his report that one traveling through Italy could tell those provinces from 
which immigrants were coming to the United States by reason of the thrifty and 
home-like and well kept appearance of the little houses; that this thrifty condition 
was due to the money of the emigrant who had emigrated to the United States, 
Mr. Stump further said that a large amount of the t^es and other burdens were 
borne by reason of this money coming to them; that in parts of Italy from which 
emigrants were coming to the United States there was a marked dinerence in the 
character of the farms and homesteads. 

Q, The money of the immigrant was sent back and used in building up Italy? — 
A. I was told on last Friday by a gentleman who is enga^ in the railroad busi- 
ness here in New York, that on the evening before sailing days almost all the 
bankers and dealers in Italian money are kept busy until 11, 12, and 1 o’clock at 
night. . 

Q. How did the Italian bureau here act during the late war with Spain? — A. I 
remember a circular that was given to Commissioner Fitchie by Dr. Rossi, in 
which the cabinet officers or ministers in Italy had sent out a notification that 
owing to the number of immigrants that were being returned from the United 
States to Italy as coming in contravention of the local laws of immigration, and 
because of the great suspension in industry and labor due to the war with Spain^ 
the prefects of the kingdom were instructed to discourage emigration to the 
Uni^ States, and were asked to curtail the giving of passports to the greatest 
possible extent. 

Q. When was this warning of Dr. Rossi's sent?— A. I think it was dated on the 
21st of April, jour days before war was declared. 

Q. Did he furnish the commissioner with a copy of these circulars of the Italian 
Government?— A. I think so, in May. It is only a memory. 

Q. Did that have any effect in curtailing the emigration from Italy during the 
summer and fall of 1898?— A. Immigration was rather low during that year. 

Q. Especially from Italy?— A. Not particularly. The Italian immigration rather 
kept up. 

Q. After the war was over, did the Italian Government take any steps to 
encourage emigration to the United States? — A, In October or November of last 
year Commissioner-General Powderly forwarded a letter, or copies of a letter, 
received from the embassy at Rome, wherein he reported on the subject of 
assisted emigration, and stated that in October the Government had reduced the 
railway fare to the seaboard for all emigrants 50 per cent. I think the name of 
the official is Lewis M. Iddings, who is connected with the American embassy at 
Rome. 

Q. Does the Italian bureau here have any right to influence the admission of 
immi^ants who have been detained?— A Absolutely none. 

Q. Have they ever tried to exercise such right?— A. Yes. 

Q, Can you give some information on that? When, and what was done? Was 
there any protest made?— A. When we were at Ellis Island, the Italian bureau was 
removed from all our governmental processes by reason of being in the end of the 
building away, removed from the inspection floor, and immigrants were directed 
through the railroad floor, going 75 feet before they got to their conteol, and any 
^terference with governmental processes would be immediately noticed. When 
we came to the Barge Office, as they were a part of our institution, and we had to 
give ^em room in our cramped quarters, which necessarily brought them right 
in with us. Their quarters are right adjoining the detention department. While 
Dr. Rossi has never to my knowledge tried to exercise that right, his assistant did 
to such an extent that the board of special inquiry had to m^e a written protest 
to the Commissioner. Since the suspension of the bureau in April of last year, 
which was supposed to have gone into effect on the 15th of April, and which waa 
afterwards rescinded, there been little interference of the Itolian bureau with 
OUT administrative processes; they have kept their proper function; and whenever 
Dr. Rossi or his assistant has astk^ for interference in behalf of a detained immi- 
grant, ^ has done so as any common citizen would do, and has been treated with 
all the courtesy that Dr. Rossi’s personality and the standing of his Government 
would warrant. He has been given exactly the same rights and treatment that 
any citizen would get who was coming in to ask about the case of ap immigrant 
detained for a^ reason. 

Q, (By Mr. CTlarke.) What department of your bureau do you consider the 
most important?— A. Ail the departments are equally important, but to my mind 
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the department upon which most depends from the standpoint of the citizen is the 
registry department; and what applies to that is also true of the contract-labor 
bureau in its special field. The registry clerk is the first examining officer 
comes in contact with the Immigrant, and if in his judgment he thinks the immi- 
^;rant is a qualified person he allow him to land. So he acts as an absolute 
ludge of the immigrant's eligibility. If he decides the immigrant shall land, there 
is absolutely no one who can say no unless some other inspector might be there and 
protest and nold him for special inquiry; so I believe the most important function 
m our process is that of the registry clerk. The board of special inquiry is also 
Important, but their importance is somewhat qualified when it is realized that 
they can only act on those persons whom the registry clerk sends to them. 

Q. I assume, then, a good deal of care was shown in the selection of these registry 
cslerks, as to their fitness for their positions?— A. Most all of the registry clerks 
have been connected with the department for years. 

Q. They are protected by the civil serrice?— A. Yes. 

Q. What proportion of immigrants are admitted by the registry clerks?— A. From 
35 to 87 per cent of ^1 that pass before them. 

Q. Of the something like 13 i)er cent remaining, how many are excluded and 
deported by the board of special inquiry?- A. The 13 per cent, or in round 
aumbers— say, the 1 3 to 15 per cent— last year amounted to 25,000 people, who went 
before the board of special inquiry; and of that number 10 per cent were finally 
9xcluded, or less than 2 per cent of the total arrivals. . 

Q, Are any polygamists admitted?— A. We have not intentionally admitted 
[wlygamists, but there has been a constant stream of Mormon converts coming to 
this country in the second cabin of certain ships for many years — ^from 30 to 75 Mor- 
mon converts, weekly recruited in Sweden and Scotland and other European coun- 
tries— going to Salt Lake City. They all deny that they are i)olygamist8, and claim 
bo be Mormon converts. About 8 years ago one of the inspectors held up over 50 
if them, and the leaders or elders who had been over there converting them stood 
in their rights as American citizens and defied the efforts to prove they were 
Mlygamists, and as there was no way to bar them they had to be admitted. We 
lave received some complaints as to these girls afterwards that they were badly 
treated, but we have not been able to verify them. 

Q. What proportion as to sex? — A. The female sex x)r6dominated. I am informed 
ihat 00 to 05 per cent are women. 

Q. Do these women seem to be accompanied by some man who has charge of a 
certain number?— A. As 1 understand it, these Mormon elders at a c ertain period 
lave to give up their business and go into the field and make converts, go to Europe 
it their own expense, and bring back their converts with them. 

Q. What was the total numl>er of this class that came in last year? — A. I could 
lot tell you. While our new statistics will give you absolutely the religions of 
ill arriving immigrants in the steerage, Mr. Powderly’s circular in relation to the 
;abin inspection has not progressed far enough to enable us to obtain the Btatistics 
gee want as to first and second class passengers. 

Q. From a personal observation of these people by yourself and the registry 
derks and the board of special inquiry, is it your opinion that this large pre- 
londeranceof women suggests that thev are polygamists or come to practice 
lolygamy?— A. I could not say. It is rather i)eculiar that there should be so many 
emaJes. We have been unable to get any knowledge. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) In your examination of these persons in charge of par- 
ies of theseMonnon people, do they claim that they are members of the Church of 
^tter-Day Saints and not polygamists?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have they ever said that they intended to live under United States laws 
ibolishing polygamy in Utah?— A. They ;all make the claim with a great deal of 
orce and feeling that they are citizens and, therefore, not amenable to our immi- 
pration laws and restrictions. “I am a United States citizen and you have no 
ight over me.*’ They are absolutely within their legal rights. 

O. So their claim as United States citizens safeguards the parties that are under 
heir control or brought over? — A. It does not sateguard the parties, because they 
tre under our control ; but the elders are the leaders and con&olling element and 
nfluence in the party, and the rest say, “ I am going out to Utah ; lam a convert 
o Mormonism : I am going to seek employment ; ” and as they are healthy and 
lave money we have no alternative but to ^mit them. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the females are more susceptible to be proselyted into the 
aormon Church than males? — A. I know nothing about that. 

Q. Have you any knowledge that in Europe the proportion is three-fourths of 
emales and one-fourth of males, members of the Church of the Latter-Day Saints ; 
hat the faith is more captivating to the women than to the men generally ?— A. 
have seen that stated in the newspapers, but know nothing of it. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clabke. ) What have you to say as to their ^ving false destinationB 
in the manifests?— A. I believe there is a great deal of falsifying on the manifests, 
and my statement before will bear that out, that a large proportion of people who 
come giving their destination as the city of New York do not remain in New York 
City. While the majority of these people are honest in their desire to come to 
New York City, which is the distributing point, there is a considerable amount of 
falsification done wilfully, and I would suggest that a law which would punish the 
steamship companies or the immigrants for the wilf ull falsification of destination 
would be very grateful to the immigration authorities and serve a good purpose. 

Q. Could you furnish proof so the law could be executed?— A. I think in many 
cases presumptive evidence would be enough to convict. For instance, if a party 
of 50 arrives to-day and they say they are going to relatives in New York and 
they have ample money, say $50, $00, or $70, which would be sure to admit these 
people after all our registry and contract-labor examinations were gone through 
with; if these immigrants nad $70 apiece that would be one of the most potent 
reasons for their admission; if they go to New York and on the afternoon of the 
same day they sail away on the steamship to New Orleans or go on the train to 
San Francisco, there is no doubt their destination has been falsified; and they have 
not only succeeded in falsifying as to our statistics, but they have been admitted 
by reason of having money which is immediately taken away from them, and they 
land in San Francisco without a cent. If an immigrant comes without a cent 
going to San Francisco, we demand he shall prove to us his ability to care for 
himself in San Francisco. We do not recognize his landing in San Francisco 
without a cent as any different from landing in New York under the same circum- 
stances. It does not only falsify statistics, but allows undesirable immigrants 
to land who are liable to get into distress at their final destination. 

Q. Have you any idea what proportion of immigrants are sent for by their 
friends already in this country?- A. I think that the steamship companies will be 
able to answer that accurately. Our information is that of all the imminants 
coming to this country 65 per cent come on tickets that have been bought and paid 
fur in this country. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) I see by the issue of the morning paper here the claim 
made by an American Hebrew that your classification does not do the Hebrews 
justice, and also a claim that the Hebrew is the only reli^on that is distinctively 
and particularly brought out in the last annual report. What have you to answer 
to that?— A. May I see that clipping? (After reading clipping.) This is abso- 
lutely founded on a wrong assumption, and the gentleman, whoever he was, that 
wrote this, does not know what he is talking about. I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to answer this. I have here the report for the fiscal year just ended the 1st 
of this month, which shows from what quarter of the earth these 27,086 Hebrews 
came. For instance, we will take Austria- Hungary; as I said before, Austria- 
Hungary under the old classification would be put down as Bohemian, Galician; 
under our new classification we will find that there were 1,795 Bohemians, 6,818 
Croatians and Slavonians, 867 Dalmatians, 2 French, 8,262 Germans, 9,921 Hebrews, 
1,044 Italians from the North, 3 southern Italians, 3 Lithuanians, 4,503 Magyars, 
9,740 Poles, 10 Roumanians, 1,344 Rusniaks, 6 Servians, 13,545 Slovaks, 2 Tran- 
sylvanians, making a total of 52,365 from Austria-Hungary. I simply give you 
tnis classification as emphasizing my statement that the former classifications are 
not at all accurate. 1 think this will demonstrate it. You will notice further in 
this that we have differentiated as between the Italians of the North and the South. 
We have not done this because we wished to make any invidious distinction or 
throw any aspersions on any race, but simply in order to get at these races indus- 
trially as they come to this country. In some cases their mother tongue might 
give us an idea of the races, but sometime^ the tongue would not do that and then 
we had to ask what their religion was. For instance, there is a ^eat difference 
between the Arab who is a Mohammedan and the one who is a Christian. It is 
the Christian Arab which we get in this country. TMs statement is absolutely 
false, as a reference to our report of their religions will prove. During the past 
fiscal year, out of the grand total of 291,814 immigrants arriving at New York, 
there were 46,196 Pro^tants, 160,633 Roman Catholics, 12,591 Greek Catholics, 
27,145 Israelites, 9 Brahmins, 107 Mohammedans, 144 miscellaneous. 

Q. How long since this classification' was adopted?— A. Since the 1st of July, 
18w. This wul absolutely and once for all answer the criticism which has bera 
made by persons who either do not know or wish to misrepresent that these new 
statistics are intended as a slap at any faith. 1 wish to repeat, th^e statistics 
have been approved by some of the most diligent students of the immigration 
question in this country, and they are intended simply to classify industri^ly the 
people who are con^g into this country, so we may know who they are better 
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bhan we did before, and our asking the religion is simply a means to this end, and 
as it is asked of all peoples there can be no gronnd of complaint. 

<}. In the old system of statistics, then, the Kussian .1 ew embarking at Hamburg 
might often be recorded as a German, simply on account of the port of embarka- 
tion pointP—A. He might if he had lived a few months in Germany, and the 
shipping agent had said, ‘ ‘ Where do you come from ? ” “I come from Freiburg. '* 
He would put him down as a Geiman, and we would classify him as a German. 

<j. Suppose 8 or 10 Jews from Poland proper come to Hamburg and place their 
aames on the manifest as Germans, or as citizens of any other nation; are there any 
means at the port of embarkation of verifying or correcting any such statement 
that they make?— A. No. 

Q. So that the foieign manifest is entirely dependent on either the honesty or 
Baprice of the emigrant?— A. Quite so. 

Q. Neither the captain of the ship, the inspecting surgeon, nor the consul have 
any means at hand to verify the statement as to its truth ? — A. If the emigrant 
makes a false statement? 

Q. Yes; in case of their attempt t 9 escape the martial laws of the country, from 
service in the Kussian army, for instance, would it be easy for the emigrants to 
take a German title or name ami pass under the German name? — A. He would 
find it difficult to get out of Russia unless he got out clandestinely. 

Q. But is there an opportunity through tliis manifest to so register themselves 
as to even escape from justice? — A. Yes; the only bar to that is the acuteness of 
our officials. Of course, under our new sysb'in of statistics we do not depend on 
the manifest given us by the steamship companies, bnt liesides the manifests sup- 
plied we have an additional manifest which contains the statistical information 
called for by this new method of statistics. 

Q. Do you know whether tickets sold by steamship agents in the various coun- 
tries of Europe would give an intelligent statement of where the ticket was sold, 
to whom, and other information that would lead to the identification of the emi- 
grant? — A. It might and it might not, because we have numerous cases where 
tickets are sold and then transferred. It would in a generality of cases. 

Q. Now, is it not a fact that Great Britain is credited witha gootl deal of immi- 

f ration that is really continental, simply because they ship from Liverpool?— A. 

can furnish to your committee the monthly rejiort of the labor bureau connected 
with the English board of trade, that will give for any period you might name 
the immigration to and emigration out of the United Kingdom, and telling 
whether that immigration was from the (k)ntinent or the Orient. Mr. Burnett, 
who is t/he chief labor correspondent of the board of trade, has a monthly compi- 
lation in the Labor (fazette on this feature, so it is easily obtainable; in fact, I 
have it for you if you desire it. 

Q. Do you think under your new statistical arrangement that your reports will 
become more intelligible both for Congiess. imlitical economists, and the people 
at large in finding the true nationality of immigration and also the religious divi- 
sions?— A. And their industrial possibilities, which is the main thing. 

Q. From what source was this matter urged to make this new classification?— A. 
It was suggested to Commissioner-General Powderly and by him put in effect. 
He appointed a commission to go into the matter, and, accepting the commission’s 
report, he put it into effect. 

Q. What are the predominant races that are coming here now? — A, I have a 
chart that will show that. This chart is based on the old classification, but 1 think 
it will convey the idea better than any words. It is a chart which was originally 
gotten up by Dr. Safford, of our medical office. Our statistical office can bring 
that chart up and make the comparison with our last year. It would have to be 
made on the old basis, but as far as the immigration from the countries is con- 
cerned, it would probably be interesting to embody it in the report. (Said chart 
follows.) 

Q. What proportion have you of Canadian immigration?— A. Canadian immi- 
gration proper or European immigration by way of Canada? 

Q. Both ways, coming into the United States from Canada to labor, and foreign 
immigrants shipping to Canada and ultimately crossing the border.— A. There are 
a large number of Canadians proper who come yearly into the United States and 
work here, and then return. That problem is very much more pressing at Boston 
than here. In connection with my work on the commission appointed by Secre- 
tary Carlisle, it was estimated at that time that from 50,000 to 70,000 Canadians 
came into the United States every year, worlring during the busy season, and then 
returning. They go as far as New Orleans, working and returning again, and the 
matter has been brought up in the Canadian parliament many times. If yon will 
allow me, 1 would like to read an extract from a speech in the Canadian paxlia 
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ment, delivered by Mr. Charlton, Febmary 10, 1890. It is pertinent to we condi- 
tions now: 

“We have to scrutinize the immigration returns to see if we can not arrive at 
some clew that will enable us to form an opinion as to the loss of immi^ants 
coming into this country from the Old World and leaving this country for the 
United States, We had in Canada, according to our own census in 1871, 682,668 
persons of foreign birth; we had in Canada 10 years later, in 1881, 599,888. The 
mcrease in the foreign element in our population in ten years has bwn barely 
15,720 souls. Mark that fact, 15,720 souls was the increase according to the census 
returns in the foreign-born population from 1871 to 1881 , but during that period 
we had received from the Old World 842,675 immi^ants. 

“Now, what has become of all these 342,675 received, and only 16,000, in round 
numbers, more in the country in 1881 than there were in 1871? Where have they 
gone? They have left us. When we come to make a calculation, and do so prop- 
erly, we must take the death rate and strike the balance year by year. We should 
take the number t)f people in Canada, foreigners, which in 1871 was 582,668; we 
should add to that the immigration each year; we should take the death rate and 
see what the loss by death was in each year; wo should add to that number the 
immigration in the following year, and so on, carrying the calculation through 
for the ten years. There should have been in Canada in 1881, as the result of this 
calculation, 788,208 persons of foreign birth, and there were in Canada 599,^8, 
showing that with a death rate of 20 to the 1 ,000 we have lost 1 84,820 immiCTants 
in the decade from 1871 to 1881. who at the end of that period were living in the 
United States. 

“Now, the immigration from 1881 to 1890 has been 658,510, estimating the immi- 
gration for the present year at 84,0(K). Six hundred and fifty- three thousand was 
the immigration into this country from 1881 to the let of January, 1890. Now, we 
lost of that number that came between 1871 and 1881, according to the calculation 
I have made, based ui^on the census returns and the death rate of 20 to the 1,000 
per annum, 53 per cent of that acijuisition of our population from immigration, 
who have left us and gone to the United States and were in that country alive in 
1881. And if we take the same proportion of immigrants from 1881 to 1890 as hav- 
ing emigrated to the United States, we have remaining in that country at the com- 
mencement of the year 53 per cent of the entire number, or 346,000 souls. 

“ For the entire period from 1871 to 1889 the total immigration to Canada was 
996,185, and to the United States 7,607,039, showing a per capita excess in Canada 
of 54 per cent; yet in view of these facts we have fallen behind in the race, and 
our proportion of increase of population is 1 1 x>er cent less than that of the United 
States, This in the face of the fact that the per cent of natural increase in Canada 
is greater than in the United States, and that the per capita increase by immigra- 
tion was 46 per cent greater between 1870 and 1880, or 54 per cent for the entire 
period of 20 years between 1870 and 1890.'’ 

I do not believe there has been any objection, especially in Massachusetts, to the 
Canadian who comes to remain there, but there is a constantly growing feeling 
against the Canadian immigrants from the provinces who come into the building 
trade in Boston and all that region around there, coming to work during the busy 
season, jeduciug the rate of wages, and returning. The port of Boston receives 
as many immigrants from Canada as it does across the Atlantic, and without any 
head tax, 

Q. What is your system of inspection at Quebec, or is that more imder the con- 
trol of the general office at Washington?— A. We have nothing to do with it. I 
only know incidentally of the system of inspection at Boston. 

S . Why does Canada feel sorry to see laborers come here and the United States 
sorry to see them come?— A. I do not- think it is beneficial to either country. 
I think the Canadian Government would rather have these people stay there and 
work all the time and develop the resources of the country. When they do go 
back with their savings they narbor them so that they are not of great benefit. 
,On this side they come here and earn money and take most of it back, their living 
excuses being quite small. Canada loses by not having the benefit of their labor 
to develop its industries. We do not lose in a real sense because they have been 
giving value for the money they earn, but we lose in their not Bi)ending the money 
in this country, and more important than all, because they work for less wages 
than the United States citizens with whom they come in competition, thus lower- 
ing the rate of wages. 

Q. Is it a fact that many of these workers in New England, the French Cana- 
dians, have small holdings in Canada, and in the fall they return there, and come 
back every spring and summer to work in the United States?— A. That is the com- 
plaint; but, particularly in Massachusetts, that thing has been growing less and 
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leas each year as far as it refers to the French Canadians. They have been remain- 
ing and getting little holdings in the factory towns where they are located. 

Q. The French Canadian is generally an indnstrions man, and makes a good 
cituen when he once makes his anchorage in the United States? — A. 1 think 
bo; yes. 

Q. What is the effect on the labor market here of these immigrants settling 
In New York?— A. It has had a great effect on the labor market. Of course, 
it has driven out of certain trades the former occupants of those trades. For 
Instance, in the clothing trade, in all those trades tliat are known as the Jew- 
ish, the sweating trades, the Russian Jews have driven all other nationalities 
out. In 1885, practically, the sweating trade began ; from 1880 to 1 890 we received 
one-third of all the immigrants that had ever landed in the United States. 1 know 
of my own investigation that the Italians have gone into competition with the 
Jews in the sweating trade and are taking the sweating trade away from them; 
and Mr. Jacob Riis told me a short time ago that the Greeks had now begun to 
take it from the Italians. It has moved east across the Bowery to the Italian 
district, and is now going to the lower West Side to the Oriental quarter. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Do you consider that the sweating business has increased 
in New York in the last few years?— A. I do not think so. A peculiar thing 
about the sweating trade is, as I understand it, that whenever they have gone on 
a strike for wages they have never lost. There are 75,000 engaged in these indus- 
tries in New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are these people organized?— A. When necessity 
compels their organization. I have lieen told by the managers of these organiza- 
tions that sometimes, at certain periods, the organizations would dwindle down to 
600 to 1,000 paying members, and then in a week there would be 25,000 paying 
members. They get crowded down to a iM)int where they can not stand it, then 
all band together. 

Q. So that the organization is somewhat of a fast and loose matter, owing to 
the state of the trade?— A. I think they never lose their allegiance to the organi- 
zation, though they may lose interest in it when times are good. 

Q. Do the Jews generally go in these organizations?— A. I think so. I think the 
H^ews in the swei^ting trade finally wind U]> in the labor organizations. 

Q. What is the physical condition "of the Jew compared with the general immi- 

f ration from Europe?— A. The Russian Jew physically is not of as large stature, 
ut our doctors say he has very much less tubercular disease than the other nation- 
alities. The tubercular disease of the lungs, although they have it of the joints, is 
very rare comparatively. 

Q. Is there a society here that takes care of the Jews? — A. The United Hebrew 
Society. 

O. Is it a charitable organization?— A. It is a society representing all the Jewish 
someties and maintained by the wealthy Hebrews of New York. 

Q, Is it helpful in caring for the social condition of the Jew?— A. It is exceed- 
in^y so. The problem of the sweat shop was old in England before it was known 
here, and, as a report published in England in 1892 stated, a peculiar thing about 
the Jew was that these poor immigrants who to-day were receiving assistance in 
6 years from now would be contributing to the various charitable organizations. 
In other words, they do not get pauperized by this assistance. 

Q. Could you state where in New York and Brooklyn the centers of the colo- 
nization of these various peoples are? — A. Of course the Jews are in that section 
which I suppose would center at the Essex Market. The Italians have one colony 
centering on Mulberry street and another on the east side, about One hundred and 
sixt^nth street. Greenwich street is about the center of the district devoted to 
immigrants from the Orient— the Arabs, Syrians, and those ^ple. The Bohe- 
mians are on the east side; they have a strong colony about the Seventies on the 
east side. The Poles have no colony that I know of. They have a church here 
and there and are scattered about. Of course, there may be isolated colonies, but 
those named are the large communities. The Chinese are on Mott street. ^ 

Q. Is there a largo Jewish colony at Brownsville?— A. Yes; practically all Jews. 
Q. Could yon ^ve ns your views and testimony as to the protection against 
shipwreck and accident at sea, so far as immigrants are concerned?— A. That does 
not come as a branch of immigration; it is not under the control of the immigra- 
tion service, but I think it should be. I do not think there is an adequate provision 
during the ousy season for immigrants ut sea. I think if there should oe a shi^ 
wreck and anybody suffered from inadequate supply of life-preservers, etc., it 
would be the immigrants. The Commissioner-General at Washington should have 
some supervision over the matter of protection of life of immigrants at sea. 
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Q. Have heard any complaints made about the air space allowed on ship* 
board?— A. The immigrants rarely complain about anything. 

Q. Was there not an enlargement secured of the amount of air space that immi- 
grants should be allowed on steamships to save overcrowding?— A. I understand 
so; yes. 

Q. You heard the testimony of Mr. Schwab this morning about prepaid passage, 
etc.? Have you any knowledge of the ticket brokerage with respect to these 
steamship companies?— A. Yes. 

Q. We would like to hear from you on that matter. — A. Mr. Schwab and the 
other gentlemen said the prepaid ticket business amounted to about 40 to 55 per 
cent, while I state that C5 per cent would be the prepaid business. My estimate 
comprehended that which was really prepaid, except that instead of bu3ring a 
ticket here the friends on this side sent the money over and they purchased the 
ticket there themselves ; that would make up the difference. I would like to 
recommend a remedy by law against a certain method of selling prepaid tickets. 
The majority of prepaid tickets, those that are sent from a brother, father, or 
direct relative, where they come and put down the money, that is a very little 
danger, and I believe brings a good class of immigrants; but there is a class of 
prdalers who go around peddling wood and what not, who combine with the 
peadling business the selling of prepaid tickets. The peddler goes into a family 
to sell a picture, or whatever article he has, and finds out from that family that 
there is another member of the family in Europe, and he says, “Now, I want to 
sell you that ticket. ” They say , “ I haven't any money. ” He says, ‘ ‘ I will arrange 
that for you. You pay me $l a week, and when you have paid half of the price 
of the ticket I will furnish the ticket.” So when the half of tne $30 is paid a ticket 
is bought by this peddler, turned over to the purchaser, and sent to thfe other side, 
and by the time the ticket gets from this side to the other side and returns enough 
time has elapsed to enable him to collect the balance of the money. They have 
become so bold that on one or two occasions these X)eddlerB have come and asked 
us to assist them in collecting the balance remaining unpaid, the immigrant hav- 
ing refused to pay any more ; they come to us and ask us to send the man back. 

Q. In that way it has come to your positive knowledge?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) Do you think most of these tickets which are prepaid on 
the installment plan are sent to the immigrants who are undesirable?— A. Not 
necessarily, but the chances are that they are more undesirable than if they had 
come in the regular way; and 1 have suggested a law providing that no ticket shall 
be sold except by the regular authorized agents of thesteamship companies. Then 
we can hold the steamship companies responsible. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Do you think there has been much done in this class 
of ticket brokerage?— A. I think so; yes. 

Q. Do you think it is growing?— A. I fear so, but the reputable companies dis- 
courage it. They would work to have such a law passed. 

Q. Do you know how much they charge for the tickets?— A. They can charge 
anything they want, anything they can get. They have to charge more because 
the man they buy it from is necessarily limited to his legitimate discount or com- 
mission. 



of the quality of immigrants brought by each?— A. Absolutely. 

Q. Then the amounts vary with the different companies?— A. Yes; greatly. 

Q. What are they?— A. They vary from 2 to about 50 cents per capita on the 
whole number of immigrants carried. 

Q. What steamship companies pay the h^her prices?— A. The companies bring- 
ing the southern Italians, Galatians, and Foies, and those immigrants from the 
north of Austria-Hungary and the south of Russia. 

Q. Will you name these companies?— A. I can only name them in a general wav; 
such a line as the Cunard line, bringing Irish and Swedish immigrants here, wul 
probably pav about 3 or 4 cents for their immigrants’ maintenance; the 'V^ite 
Star about the same; the lines running direct to Swedish ports less; the North 
German-Lloyd and the Hamburg line, in their German service, which also bring 
some of these Gallicians, would run up to 0, 10, 11, or 12 cents; and the Prince 
line, running to Italy, newly organized, or the Fabre line, would run up to 40 
cents. 

Q. That shows their greater poverty— the more the companies have to pay?— A. 
It shows that the inspection processes are longer and more of them detained. T 
remember one ship of the North-German Lloyd that came in only a few months 
ago. It brought in here about 700 Russian Mennonites. They are an exceedingly 
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desirable people. Of the 700 who came here, 550 were ^oing to points west of the 
Missouri and had railroad tickets there. The whole ship h^ an average, includ- 
ing babes in arms, old people and everything, of $55 per capita. Now, of that 
ship, probably 3 or 4 were detained temporarily and probably not one was re- 
turned. Some ships bringing immigrants from Sicily and other provinces will 
come in there with, say, 500, of which number perhaps 300 will be held for the 
various processes of inspection and 800 passed out. Some of the others would be 
held by the contract-labor bureau, and 150 to 200 would go to the board of special 
inquirv, and when it came to be finished uj) 10 per cent would go back. One 
ship or 800 of these undesirable people will keep our whole force busy 3 days, as 
long as a ship carrying 1,000 of the kind I first mentioned. If a White Star line 
ship comes in here loaded down with Irish girls, they pass right through, and 
Father Henry takes them over to his mission, and when the ship is through we 
are through. But when the poorer ships come in our work begins, and it goes 
on for days and days; and sometimes we have had as many as 4 and perhaps 5 
boards of special inquiry sitting, trying to decide as to the eligibility of these 
people. 

Q. Is a good deal of the delay < caused by a lack of the English language? — 
A. No. With the exception of the Oriental tongues we are prepared to handle 
expeditiously all other people. 

6. It is more the character of the immigrants than anything else?— A. Yes. 

Q. What have you to say as to the jiresent market for unskilled labor of immi- 
grants?— A. We have no means of ofiicially determining the labor market, but 
at the present time representatives are coining to us from large employing interests, 
people who believe that the immigration authorities control and can give out 
the labor of the immigrants coming in. They are continually applying in per- 
son. Yesterday morning 3 such persons came in and said that in points in 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, and another in Massachusetts they wanted certain numbers 
of men to do certain unskilled work. 1 am stating it low when I say since the 1st 
of July I have heard through the Labor Bureau, which has a quasi connection 
with us, and from reijuests of Mr. Filchie and myself, of places where at least 
10,000 such unskilled immigrant laborers could be employed, and they could not 
find them anywhere. 

Q. Who make these applications?— A. Yesterday a gentleman came down repre- 
senting a railroad, ancf said he had a union mine, at which there was no strike, 
and he would like 800 miners to come in there. That was in Illinois, It is a com- 
mon thing since business revived in the spring. 

Q. Do you think it is due largely to the revival of business? — A. 1 am sure it is. 
A man came from Pittsburg a short time ago and asked the same thing. Of course, 
we. have no means of knowing the conditions except from what they say. We 
say to them when they make such retiuests that we have no power to help them 
In any way. 

Q, (By Mr. Farquhau.) In your opinion thisindiitates the country needs immi- 
gration?— A. I should think immigration of the right .sort was not hurting it par- 
ticularly at the present time. 

Q. Have you also a notion that if immigration was properly distributed it would 
not hurt the country? — A. We have gone on record to that effect. 

Q. You spoke of the investigations made by a commission; that commission 
consisted of Dr. Senner, Mr. Stump, and yourself?— A. Yes. 

Q. Did .that investigation over result in any legislation? Did the Secretary of 
the Treasury take any action on it?— A. Nothing further than the simple printing 
of the report, and I believe its submission to Congress by the then Secretary of 
the Treasury. Further than that 1 do not know of any action. I do not know of 
any legislation. I have here the report of that commission complete, which I 
submit for your information, and such action as you desire to take; and I desire 
to say this report is the work of Dr. Senner, Colonel Stump, and myself. I have 
no direct authorship in it except in con j auction with these gentlemen. 

Q. Have you thought of any other modifications since these finding were pub- 
lished?— A. The recommendations I made in the first part of my testimony are in 
addition to those contained in that report. 

Q. What became of the recrommenaation to set aside for the benefit of the vari- 
ous States an exhibition hall on Ellis Island for the products of the States, show- 
ing the de^ability of the different localities for immigrants?— A. Nothing. 

Q. What is your opinion about the recommendation?— A. As a member of the 
commission 1 signed my name to the report; but 1 am somewhat skeptical, in 
view of my subsequent investigations, as to whether it would be a mistake or not. 
1 think it would be an experiment, at best. 

Q. Do yon see anything practical in this scheme?— A. The scheme is plausible 
in theory, but 1 think it would be difficult to work out in practice. 
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Q. Do voa desire now to present those amendments?— A. Yes. It would take a 
long while to read them, and they will speak for themselves in the printed report. 

Q. You might read them, making a running commentary on the matter as you 
proceed, so that the reader of the testimony will understand the reasons for what- 
ever change or amendment may be suggested to the present laws.— A. The first 
suggestion was : That in addition to conforming to all present requirements of 
law, all transportation companies engaged in transporting aliens to and from the 
United States shall be required to furnish to the Commissioner of Immigration, 
at the port of embarkation from the United States, lists or manifests, which shall, 

. in answer to questions at the top of said lists or manifests, state as to each out- 
going alien or passenger, the full name, age, sex, nationality, calling or occupa- 
tion, whether he has ever declared his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States and whether he intends to ever return to tho United States. That in the 
case of the failure of any transportation company to furnish to the Commissioner 
of Immigration, at the port from which such outgoing alien passengers embark 
from the United States, such lists or manifests containing the information above 
described, the said transportation company shall pay a fine of $10 to the collector 
of customs of said port, and the vessel of said transportation company shall be 
refused clearance from any port of the United States while said tine is unpaid.” 

The second is a suggestion which Colonel Clarke made as to prohibiting tho sala 
of peddlers’ tickets, “ That the sale of prepaid ocean tickets or ticket orders or the 
soliciting of orders for tickets or ticket orders is hereby prohibited by any other 
than the duly authorized agents of the steamship lines, who shall have their 
authority as such agents posted in their offices, and the steamship lines shall fur- 
nish to the Commissioner of Immigration at the nearest port a list of such duly 
authorized agents; that the sale of any but regular tickets or ticket orders is also 
prohibited, and any person, company, or corporation who shall be guilty of viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this section shall, upon conviction, be fined not less 
than $100 and not exceeding $1,000, and shall stand committed until the said fine 
is pn;id.” 

Third. “That section 1 of the act approved March 0, 1891, be, and hereby is, 
amended by adding after the words ‘ contagious disease,’ in the seventh line, the 
following words: ‘ Persons imported into the United States for the purposes of 
prostitution. ’ ” 

Fourth. “That section 11 of the act approved March 8, 1891, be, and hereby is, 
amended so as to read as follows: ‘ That any alien who shall come inlo the United 
States in violation of law may within 2 years thereafter, upon application of 
the Commissioner of Immigration at the port of arrival of such alien to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasurv, be arrested upon a warrant from tb(» Se( rctary of the 
Treasury and brought before the Commissioner of Immigration at the port of 
arrival, and given a hearing in accordance with the provisions of section 5 of the 
act approved March 3, 1891; and if the said alien shall bo found to belong to the 
excluded classes he shall be deported to the country from which he came at the 
expense of the person or persons, transportation company or corporation bringing 
such alien into the United States, or if that can not be done, tho said alien shall ho 
deported at the expense of the United States. And any alien who becomes a 
public chdrge within 1 year after his arrival in the United States from causes 
existing prior to his landing therein shall be deemed to have come in violation of 
law, and shall be returned as aforesaid, and all the fines and penalties against the 
person or persons, transportation company or corporation bringing such alien to 
the United States shall apply as in other cases.’ ” 

The fifth is to add a little more stringency to the contract-labor laws: “ That sec- 
tion 1 of the act approved February 26, 1885. be, and hereby is, amended by adding 
thereto, after the words ‘ into the United States, its Territories, or the District of 
Columbia,' in the seventh line, the words, *by any undertaking or promise of 
eiMloyment upon arrivid in the United States.’” 

The sixth is to give the right to immigration officials to administer oaths in 
taking testimony: “That the Commissioner-G-eneral of Immigration, commis- 
sioners, and assistant commissioners of immiOTation, immigrant inspectors, reg- 
istry clerks and officials sitting as members of boards of special intiuiry are hereby 
empowered to administer oaths and to take testimony orally or by depositions 
touching all matters and questions growing out of the proper administration of 
the United States immigration and alien contract-labor laws and their supple- 
ments.” 

Seventh. “That all aliens who may unlawfully come into the United States 
shall if practicable be immediately sent back on the vessel by which they were 
brought m, or by a vessel belonging to or controlled by the same line, company, 
or owners upon the final disposition of their cases. Should, however, there be no 
such vessel sailing within a reasonable time, then they shall be returned by a 
607a 7 
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vessel belonmng to some other line, company, or owners. The cost of their main> 
tenance while on land as well as the ex^jense of return of such aliens shall be borne 
by the line, company, consignees, or owners of the vessel on which said aliens 
came, and if any master or officer in charge of said vessel belonging to said line, 
company, consignees, or owners refuse to receive back on board one of these ves- 
sels such alien, and give to the immigration official in charge of such alien a 
receipt for such alien, together with an undertaking to comply with the terms of 
this section, or shall neglect to retain them thereon, or shall refuse or neglect to 
return them to the country whence they came, or to pay the cost of their deporta- 
tion to the country whence they came by a vessel other than that belonging to 
the line, comi)any, or owners which brought them, they shall be fined not less 
than the sum of |30() for each and every offense, and any vessel belonging to said 
line, company, or o^vners shall be refused clearance from any port of the United 
States while said fine is uni)aid.” 

All privilege moneys now received from the restaurant and other things go into 
the general fund of the Treasury Department, and it is proposed: “That all 
moneys received from privileges and benefits, all fines and penalties, and all 
moneys collected from any source whatsoever growing out of the administration 
and enforcement of the immigration laws shall he paid into the immigration fund, 
created by the act entitled ‘An act to regulate immigration,’ approved August 3, 

Dr. Senner, while commissioner, made the discovery that some of the immi- 
grants were counted as many as 10 times, and that in a total of 17,000,000 or 
18,000,000 of immigrants there are thousands and thousands that are counted as 
many as 5 times i)ossibly; so that wo ask in this law: “That all transportation 
companies engaged in transporting aliens to and from the United States shall 
require every alien who desires to take passage to the United States to fill in a 
blank form containing all the questions to l>e answered in the lists or manifests as 
hereinl)eforo prescribed by law and the following additional questions: * Has the 
intending immigrant been in the United States before? If so, how many times? 
How much money did he bring each time? How much money did he ca^y back 
each time? Does his family accompany him? If not, has he a family in Europe, 
and how many constitute this family? Does he intend to send for his family later? 
Is any member of his family likely to be excluded by the immigration laws of the 
United States? If so, why? Has he any property in Europe? It so, what is its 
value?’ That the said immigrant shall bind himself to the truth of all his state- 
ments and take an oath' thereto, attested by his signature, if requested to do 
so by an immigrant inspector, and shall further state that he knows that he 
will be returned if his answers are found to be false in any substantial particular. 
That the said forms when filled in shall be delivered to the steamship company, 
whose duty it shall be to deliver the same to the (lommissioner of Immigration 
at the port of landing. Provided that this statement made by the immigrant 
shall in nowise relieve the transportation company from any responsibility for 
bringing undesirable immigrants to the United States. And for each and every 
violation of any of the provisions of this act the transportation company so vio- 
lating shall be fined the sum of $100, and any vessel belonging to the said transpor- 
tation company shall be refused clearance from any port of the United States while 
said fine remains unpaid.” 

Tenth. We suggest that the words “if $30 or less” in the original law shall be 
stricken out, ana that we be empowered to ask how much money they have. We 
can not legally ask how much more than $30 they have. A man says he has more 
than $30, but we can not ask how much more. W e put down $30 and he may have 
$1,000, and we lose that statistical information. We suggest “ that section 1 of 
the act approved March 3, 1893, be, and hereby is, amended as follows: Add in line 
12, after the words ‘ or Government’ the following words ‘ and if so, by whom; ’ 
stnke out in the 12th and 13th lines the following words, * whether upward of 
$30, and how much if $30 or less,’ and substitute the following wor^, ‘ how 
much.*” 

Eleventh. ‘"That so much of section 1 of the act approved August 3, 1882, as 
reads as follows: ‘ Provided that no greater sum shall be expended for the purposes 
hereinbefore mentioned at any port than shall have been collected at such port 
be and hereby is repealed.” 

Twelfth. “That the lists or manifests of incoming vessels shall contain the exact 
number of passengers on board, and if after all the names of the passengers have 
been properly entered thereon there shall remain any unfilled spaces for names, 
the same shall be crossed out with lines, and after all the lists or manifests are so 
prepared they shall be verified by the signatures and oaths of the master and sur- 
£^n of the said vessd, and thereafter it shall be unlawful for any alteration or 
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erasure or other defacement to be made thereon, and for every violation of this 
section the person, or persons, company, or corporation owning the said vessel shall 
be fined the sum of $100, and the said vessel shall not be granted clearance from 
any port of the United States while said fine is unpaid.” 

Thirteenth. “That debarred immigrants shall be returned to the country from 
whence they came; provided, however, that those who come in transit to con- 
tiguous territory shall be returned to the country in which they were last 
resident.” 

Fourteenth. We liave found that when we send back immigrants suffering 
from diseases, or as likely to become a public charge, or as paupers, or as contract 
laborers, if the steamship company finds that they have money and can get con- 
trol of that money, they will take enough to reimburse themselves for their pas- 
sage back, although the theory of the law is that the steamship company shall be 
responsible for the passage back; so we have provided that it shall be imlawful 
to take any return money for their back passage. We suggest: “ That it shall be 
unlawful for any transportation lino, person, company or corporation engaged 
in the transportation of aliens to and from the United States, to collect directly or 
indirectly from any debarred immigrant the expense of returning him or his be- 
longings, and for each and every violation of this section shall pay a fine of $100, 
and no vessel of the line committing such violation shall be granted clearance 
from any port of the ITnited States while said fine remains unpaid.” 

Fifteenth. “That section 4 of the act approved March ;i, 189;i, bcs and hereby is, 
amended so as to read as follows: ‘ That m the case of the failure of said m^ter 
or commanding ofiicer of any vessel to deliver to the said inspector of immigra- 
tion lists or manifests, verified as aforesaid, containing the information above 
reciuired as to all alien immigrants on boftrd, the person, company, or corporation 
owning the vessel shall pay to the collector of the port of arrival the sum of $10 
for each person con(;erning whom the above information is not contained in any 
list or manifest as aforesaid, without prejudice to the standing of the immigrant, 
and any vessel belonging to the said person, company, or corporation shall be 
refused clearance from any ))ort in the United States while said fine is unpaid. 
Provided, that the commissioner of immigration at the port of arrival may in his 
discretion remit said fine if it should api>ear to him that tho error was committed 
without the knowledge or consent of the steamship company, or was unavoidable 
and not due to neglect or intent to deceive.” 

Sixteenth. The next is the most important of all, and provides that false testi- 
mony before the board of special incxuiry can bo punished as perjury. In our 
practice now there is no hindrance to any immigrant or any witness making any 
sort of a statement, and doing it with safety and impunity, and wo believe that if a 
law bo given us which will make that perjury within reasonable bounds so that 
we can punish them, it will put the immigration laws on a better footing. We 
suggest: “That false testimony given under oath before the board of special 
inquiry in behalf of detained immigrants, made willfully and for the purpose of 
inducing the admission of a detained immigrant, shall constitute perjury; and if 
any person or persons shall knowingly or wilfully procure such perjury to be com- 
mitted every person so offending shall bo deemed guilty of subornation or per jury, 
and shall, on conviction, be fined not exceeding $100, or lie imprisoned not exceed- 
ing five years, or both, according to the aggravation of the facts. That if any per- 
son or persons shall wilfully and knowingly make a false affidavit as to his financial 
responsibility as a surety upon a bond or undertaking given for the pilose of 
inducing the admission of an immigrant he shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and 
shall be, on conviction, punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding five years, or both, acxjofding to the aggravation of the facts.” 

Seventeenth. As I said before, the registry clerk has the right to admit, and 
does admit over 85 out of every 100. The commissioner has no ri^ht in law to 
stop that. If the board of special inquiry should decide to allow an immigrant to 
come in there is no power with the commissioner to say no. It is proposed to 
give the commissioner that power, subject to review by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, We suggest ; “ That the commissioners of immigration be, and hereby 
are, empowered to temporarily suspend execution of decision of boards of special 
inquiry, subject to the final decision of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Eighteenth. “ That any person or persons found to be guilty of ‘ coaching * or 
assisting immigrants to evade or falsely answer inquiries made of them upon 
inspection shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined $100 and 
stand committed until the said fine is paid.” 

Nineteenth. “That in addition to the excluded classes already established by 
law, boards of special inquiry are hereby empowered to exclude from admission 
such aliens as appear to them to be suspicious or disreputable characters, suspected 
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convicts, anarchists, or persons unfit to be admitted to the United States, unless 
the said person or persons shall establish for themselves, or through their friends, 
a good reputation. ’ 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The intention of that is to make the immigrant give 
the proof ?--A. To throw the burden of proof on him. Now we can not send him 
back unless we can prove he is likely to become a public charge. Under such an 
amendment we could say to a suspicious or disreputable person : “You must prove 
your reputation ; otherwise you will be debarred.” 

Twentieth. “ That it shall be'l awful to take the testimony in a summary manner 
of an immigrant ordered to be deported, after giving a short but reasonable notice 
to the party charged with inducing him to migrate in violation of the alien con- 
tract laws; and the parties so charged shall have the right to appear in person or 
by counsel and cross-examino a witness; the testimony thus taken may be used as 
evidence in any action instituted, or to be instituted, to punish the person so 
charged, and to have the same effect as if the witness had so testified in open 
court.” 

Twenty-first. “That boards of special inquiry, by and with the sanction of the 
commissioner of immigration at the port of arrival, may in their discretion admit 
conditionally into the United States such persons as intend to settle here and later 
on to bring their families here; and within one year thereafter, upon the arrival 
of their families, it shall be the duty of the board of special inijuiry to reopen the 
case of such immigrant conditionally landed and take into consideration the 
admission of the whole family in the same maimer as if all of them had arrived 
at the same time, and to admit or deport any or all of them, including the 1 
conditionally landed, according to the immigration laws governing excluded 
classes.” 

I presume a good many of these things will fail to receive the sanction of Con- 
gress, but they will do away with difficulties that wo have. A man, as 1 have said, 
comes in and says, “I am all right, but my family and six children are on the 
other side.” The immigration authorities should have the right to say, “Are they 
all right; is there anything the matter with them?” “No; they are all well.” 
“You appear to be responsible and eligible. Are you willing in case we admit 
you, and your family comes in and is found to be, one an idiot and another con- 
sumptive, to go back with them? ” That is the point we wish to bring to your 
consideration. 

Q. What are your suggestions in respect to a recodification of the immigration 
laws?— A. I believe that we are in the same position exactly that the United 
States was before the Revised Statutes were put into effect, and if we could codify 
all the laws and add to them only so far as to make the present theory of the 
law effective, we could go into the courts and do what the general public sup- 
poses we can do. The general public supposes the Contract Labor Bureau has 
absolute power to restrict contract labor and go into the courts to punish the 
contractors. I believe in such codification of the laws as practical experience 
has found necessary. 

Q, (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you understand that a person who brings another 
here under contract to perform labor for him can not be punished in our courts 
under the present law?— A. We find it exceedingly difficult. Dr. UIlo has found 
great difficulties in court. 

Q. Have you made any investigation with reference to immigration and crime? — 
A, Somewhat, yes. 

Q. Have you reported it to the Commissioner of Immigration?— A. Mr. Fitchie 
has, yes. I have made that investigation, and have been assisted by Dr. Safford, 
of our medical division, 

Q. Do you know whether that will be embraced in his next annual report?— A. 
I do not. 

Q. If not, can you furnish it to this commission?— A. I should think Mr. Pow- 
derly could. It is within his province now. 

I would like to ask you whether the census of 1890 investigated, in regard to 
criminals, those who were children of foreign- bom parents?— A. It did. Professor 
Wines has a special report on that subject. 

Q. In your opinion, has that investigation been carried far enough to fairly indi- 
cate the relation of criminality to immigration?— A. I think the special question 
of immigration and crime would merit the fullest investigation, which it has not 
received. 

Q. (By Mr, Farquhar.) As you have examined that question, what have you 
to say with reference to the testimony here this morning that the more intelligent 
immigrants are most apt to form the criminal classes in this country?— A. Certain 
classes, yes; but there are special crimes which I think are positively established 
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as the reEmlt of tho introdnotion of foreign peoples into our country; certain 
classes of crimes which are now becoming prevalent. 

Q. Do you think immigrants from the more intelligent nations of the Old World 
are more apt to commit crimes than those from the south of Europe?— A. I think 
they commit different classes of crimes. There is always the fear, in making that 
comparison of immigrants of confusing with the good immigrants those who are 
forced out of their own country because of their criminal habits, and they come in 
force here and increase the average, and we must, in making any fair compari- 
son, take that into account. But the matter is one that it seems to me is vit^ly 
important in this connection, that the moral dangers from immigration are equally, 
if not much more pressing than the economic dangers. 

(At this point the examination of Mr. McSweeney was suspended, and was 
resumed at 10 a. m., July 20, 1S99.) 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Are all the questions on the ships’ manifests uniformly 
answered in full, so far as you know?— A. They are answered in full, but the last 
4 questions are answered generally— all in the same tenor. The immigrant’s 
health is generally reported good, and there seems to be very little attention paid 
to it. The last 4 or 5 questions are always answered pro forma. 

Q. Are these manifests common to all the shipping lines? — A. Yes. 

(^. Mediterranean, continental, and British?— A. Yes. In this connection I 
suggest that the character of the paper and the character of the writing material 
now used will make these manifests absolutely valueless in less than 10 years ; and 
these are among tlie most important records the country has. I think some legal 
requirement ought to be made as to the quality of the paper and ink. In many of 
our ships the paper falls to pieces before it is handled by our officers, and the ink 
is of all sorts. There should be some legal reciuirement to protect these very valu- 
able statistics. 

Q. How many interpreters have you at the Barge Office?— A. About 20 all 
together ; men who are conversant with all sorts of languages. 

Q. How many languages are spoken?— A. We speak every language that comes 
in with the exception of 1 or 2 of the Slavish dialects. We have not a good 
interpreter in Lithuanian, for instance, but we can always get one, because in the 
railroad department or in some of the other departments there are always men 
who can fill these breaches. 

. How about the Arabian?— A. W e had up to a month ago 3 Oriental interpreters, 
but 1 was discharged about 2 weeks ago, and I understand the discharge of 
another is pending, so it leaves us 1. We have 1 Oriental at present. 

Q. You think you have ample provision; immigrants can communicate their 
ideas to a competent party who can communicate with you?— A, As to the races 
which come in, the German, Yiddish, and Italian languages are spoken in the 
bureau, and we all have a smattering of all of them, so we are pretty well 
provided; but there are expert interpreters in almost every language with which 
we have to deal. 


Nkw York, N. Y., July 1899, 

TESTIMOmr OF ME. GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 

Agenty North Germa7i Lloyd Steamship Company y New York City. 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York City, July 25, 1899, Chairman Smyth piesiding, Gustav H. 
Schwab appeared at 11.15 a. m., and, being duly sworn, testified concerning immi- 
gration as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your place of residence?— A. 31 West Forty- 
seventh street, New York City; place of business, 5 Broadway. 

Q. What is your business?— A. Member of the firm of Oelrichs <& Co., agents 
of the North German Lloyd Steamship Company. 

Q. How long have you been in that business?— A. Twenty-three years. 

Q. If you can give us any information or have any statements you would care 
to make with reference to thepfimmigration law and its rulings we would be glad 
to hear from you, and after that we will ask you questions.— A. I would like to 
preface what 1 have to say by saying the representatives of the foreign steamship 
lines are nearly all citizens of the United States and reputable merchants, ana 
whatever opimons they have they believe they represent as citizens. What 
1 shall have to say will be from &e standpoint of an American citizen. We 
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do not wish to disassociate these two. The foreign steamship lines on the other 
side are managed by directors who are the foremost business men of their respective 
cities, and also desire to comply with the laws of this country and forward the 
interests of this country, because they take a high view of things and do not wish 
to send their steamers here for the purpose of throwing upon this country a mass 
of immigrants that can not be assimilated and should not properly come. We 
believe, the steamship companies, that the immigration laws as they exist at 
present are certainly carried out most efficiently at this port and at the other ports 
equally well. As to the laws themselves, while I suppose they could be amended 
and improved in some particulars, I believe th y rejiresent the right principle, and 
that is this: As far as the steamship lines are concerned, they are held res^nsihle 
for the passenger. For instance, if a passenger on landing here is found in any 
way not to conform to the requirements of t ho la w, that passenger is returned by the 
same steamship lino. If the line has made a mistake, it is ready to take him back. 
Through their agents on the otlier side they exercise a careful scrutiny of every 
passenger who comes to them for passage. They have instructed their agents 
and given them a full statement of the laws as they exist in this country and the 
various objections that are made to immigrants, and they require these laws to be 
complied with. They give to the Secretai*y of the Treasury, as required by law, 
a statement showing that their agents are informed. It is given every 6 months, 
I believe. That I hold to be the right principle; to hold the steamship com- 
panies responsible for the people they bring, and oblige them t® investigate the 
passengers, and if they make a mistake to send them back. I believe that such an 
investigation is far more valuable than any consular inspection suc;h as has been 
proposed. I hoJ d that to bo absolutely impractical >le, and 1 believe the investigation 
through the steamshiii lines i s more thorough. W e have only a f e w C( insuls in the 
countries the immigrants come from. 1 believe in Hungary we have only one consul, 
a country from which as high as :10,000 immigrants have come in one year. Mani- 
festly it is impossible for that consul to investigate the antecedents of the immi- 
grant properly. The agent of the steamshiii comijany, who is resident in the 
country, is the man to hold. The steamship companies not only have their instruc- 
tions to their agents to carefully examine any jiassenger in the light of the law, 
but they also hold the agents responsible; at least our company does. If the pas- 
senger is returned, it is at the expense of the agent who booked him. Now, where 
a man’s pocket is affected you can probably have more control over him than in 
any other way. I believe that this control, through the steamship companies, of 
their agents in hooking passengers is the most reliable one. It is more satisfactory , 
it seems to me, to the immigration authorities than any other investigation on the 
other side could possibly be. Aside from this fact, it is problematical whether the 
investigation of iiassengers on tho other side would be permitted by the foreign 
government, if carried out hy the United States Government, whereas now the 
investigation is carried out by iirivate iiersons. 

In Buggesting any changes in the jiresent law, I wouhi like to state that I hardly 
have had an opportunity to carefully consider the iiresont law as to the features 
in which it might bo improved. It has always seemed to me that the contract- 
labor law could be inijiroved in this iiarticular, that it now does not hold the 
employer in this country who sends for the contract laborer, but it visits the whole 
wrath of the law on the unfortunate laborer who comes here absolutely imorant 
of the United States law, and does not hold the employer himself, who is the man 
to be held by right. 1 suggest that an improvement ought to be itiade in that way. 

Then, I have learned or some suggestions as to the extension of the time during 
which a man should be here, from 1 to 2 years or even longer; also an increase in 
the head money. I would say, as far as that is concerned— I do not attempt to 
speak for all the steamship companies— that in whatever is deemed wise and rea- 
sonable and proper for the protection of this country, I think you will find the 
steamship lines will acquiesce. Of course, I believe it would be a mistake to raise 
the head money to an inordinately high figure, say $5 to $10; it would be pro- 
hibitory. In other words, you prohibit all immigration except of those who can 
afford to pay the $5 or $10. As I take it the principle to be followed in the matter 
of immigration is the question of whether a man is capable and willing to work, 
is honest, and will make a good citizen. Now, whether he is going to bring in 
here $00, $50, or $100 is of minor importance compared to whether he will devwop 
into a good citizen for the country; that is entirelji left out of sight if the plan o£ 
a high head tax is introduced or a high money qualification. 

As to the question of illiteracy— educational test: That strikes one ^uite favora- 
bly on first contemplation, but there, also, you must remember that you not only 
prohibit the admission of a large number of people who are absolutwy necessary 
m this country for the development of the natural resources of the country, but 
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you commit an injustice by adopting such a measure as that. I do not know that 
you have had an opportunity of investigating the prison returns in the various 
cities, but it is certainly a most startling fact that those countries whose immi- 
grants into this country are most literate show the largest percentage of prison 
commitments and jail commitments for vagrancy, drunkenness, etc. I refer to 
such States as New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dlinois, where you have 
a large number of immi^ants coming from countries such as Italy, Austna, Hun- 
gary, Russia—those which are said to send us the worst immigrants. I would 
earnestly commend a study of these statistics. Y ou will find them most startling. 
It is shown that illiteracy has nothing to do, as far as these statistics would seem 
to show, with crime. 

There is another thing that has been quite surprising to me, and that is the 
statements that were made by a number of gentlemen— I believe one gave testi- 
mony before you in W ashington— with reference to the reduction in wages. Now, if 
you win investigate the matter, I believe you will find that within the last 25 years, 
during which a large immigration has come into this country, wages have actu- 
ally risen. There is not a single occupation in which wages have not risen in the 
last 25 years, and that, taken together with the enormous decrease in the cost of 
living in the last 25 years, whicli was obtained by the large immigration enabling 
us to produce things and create more cheaply, seems to me to show that labor has 
rather gained than suffered by the large immigration to this country. 

I believe that the present laws are ample to protect this country. Whatever 
further improvements are deemed wise and seem to be agreed upon by all — the 
general consensus of opinion — the steamshii) lines will cheerfully acquiesce in 
anything that promotes the welfare of the country. They believe the immigrant 
that comes into this country now is absolutely needed. Construction work on 
highways, sewers, etc., is done by the Irish, Hungarians, and Italians as the Ameri- 
cans advance in intelligence and better their condition. We could not get them to 
work on these more or less brutal tasks, which are attended to by these lower 
classes that come in. I do not think it Avould be best to go back to the old condi- 
tions. It is merely a question of modern improvement. 

(^. We have had testimony in Washington that the steamship lines issued 
circulars to their agents with reference to inducing immigrants to come to 
this country. Have yon some circulars that your company has issued in the 
past you could give us?— A. I could only say in regard to that, that no steamship 
line that I am familiar with would be guilty of doing such a thing, nor would 
any country from which these lines come, and in which they are domiciled, per- 
mit such a thing to be done. The countries of Germany, Italy, Austria, Prance, 
and, I believe, also of England and Scandinavia, all have very stringent laws pro- 
hibiting the inciting to emigration from those countries, for the reason that these 
countries are all dependent on the young emigrants for their armies. That also is 
sufficient inducement for them to exercise a more stringent inspection of emigrants 
leaving their countries. They go so far as to i)ermit only certain licensed agents 
to exercise the trade of emigration agent, and these licenses are paid for with a 
very high fee and subject to revocation at any time. We have had any number 
of agents in former years who have tried to send out circulars to people they 
thought would emigrate, and who have had their licenses revoked without any 
mercy. It is absolutely impossible, in my opinion, for the steamship companies 
and agents to incite to emigration on the other side. It can not bo done; not even 
to invite. 


Q. The statement that agents have in foreign countries employed subagents to 
induce emigration is a mistake?— A. Entirely wrong. Of course, they have sub- 
agents to sell tickets in various cities, but they are all subject to the laws of the 
country, which are carried out very stringently. 

Q. Is the carrying of immigrants a very lucrative part of your business? — A. It 
was in former years. I consider that the cabin business has assumed greater pro- 
portions and more importance with a number of the lines. The cabin business 
has increased in much greater proportion than the steerage business. We calcu- 
late the increase in cabin about 10 per cent a year on the average. 

Q. How does the steerage rate compare with the rate of, say, 10 years ago?— A. 
The steerage rate at present is very much higher than it was 10 years ago. That 
is due to an agreement of the lines among tlmmselves. 

Q. Which is being carried out in good faith?— A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage of increase since 1880? — A. I do not remember what the 
rate was, 

Q. Can you give it in figures?— A. I should say the rate is now probably fully 
50^r cent higher than in 1880. That is a rough guess. 

Q. What is the rate to-day?— A. We have two classes of steamers. One is the 
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the so-called express steamer, and the rate is $38.50 in steerage from Europe. The 
rate of the slower steamers is $36.50 to New York from Bremen. That is about 
60 per cent higher than in 1880 at a rough guess. 

. Q. Have you had many of your immlgr^ts rejected at the port of New York 
and returned on account of having contagions or loathsome di^ases?— A. There 
has been a certain number rejected. 1 do not think we have had a large number 
rejected. 

Q. Do you know of any case in which such rejected immi^ant has been returned 
on a subse(iuent or the same ship of the company?— -A. I know of no case on our 
line. 

Q. Your board of directors on the other side has never considered that such a 
passenger should be admitted and sent him back?— A. They would never think of 
such a thing. Speaking of the circulars sent out by the lines on the other side, I 
would like to hand you here a circular to agents issued in this country, on which you 
will find instructions to agents giving the classes that are prohibited and not to 
be booked. You are probably not familiar with the fact that so-called prepaid 
tickets are a feature in the business of the steamship companies of great impor- 
tance. By prepaid tickets is understood a ticket bought in this countiy for passage 
from the other side; that is, a ticket that takes the ^ace of money, as it were. It 
is a ticket bought in this country by a man who has come over here, worked here, 
and accumulated a fund, and to bring his folks from the other side, sends them a 
ticket for the i)a8sagc. This is a very large business, and it is to that business 
that must be ascribed either the increase or decrease in immi^ation. Of the 
whole immigration into this country about 00 per cent is due either directly to 
prepaid business or such business as is brought in with the prepaid passenger. 

Q. That is, assisted immigration?— A. That is assisted immigration of the right 
kind. The prepaid ticket is sent to John Smith in some village of Germany, and 
the whole \illage knows he has a ticket from his brother to come over; that he is 
working on a farm, not subject to military duty, paying very little taxes, and 
generally thinks he is in a pretty good country and would like his brother to come. 
His brother tells all his friends and neighbors, and he brings with him 2, 3, 
or 4 men coming over to this country they have heard of. So this prepaid 
business is of immense importance, and that is the barometer, as it were, of busi- 
ness. For instance, if we have bad times in this country, prepaid business falls 
off; where 100 are usually sold in a day only 25 or 30 will be sold. If the immi- 
grant is poor the immigration falls off. Immigration is induced by the condition 
of things in this country, the condition of the labor market, agriculture, and busi- 
ness generally; upon that depends immiCTation absolutely and entirely. Nothing 
els(^ in the last tO or 15 years has induced immigration from the other side. 

Q. In such periods of depression as you speak of, there is really a return of 
immigrants to the other country? — A. Yes ; that is a fact. The list of persons 
who return from this side increases. Our steerage list shows very much larger 
numbers in times of depression than in times when everything is prosperous and 
business doing well. 

Q. Have you any way of telling whether immigrants come over for a brief 
season and then return — birds of passage? — A. Hardly to the north. I do not 
know but that may apply— to some extent to the Italian. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I suppose you are aware that formerly large landowners 
in this country, whether individual or corporate, exerted themselves in Europe to 
induce immigration?— A. Yes., 

Q. Is that practice kept up now?— A. As far as 1 am informed that has entirely 
disappeared. In former years the railroads did a very large work in that direc- 
tion, especially the land-grant railroads, and corporations also ; but I have not 
heard of anything of that kind being done in the last 10 or 15 years. 

<^. The class of people in this country who send over there for their friends is 
generally in favor of immi^ation, and would be opposed to restricting immigra- 
tion? — A. I suppose so; undoubtedly. 

Q. So that if Congress should undertake to prohibit immigration entirely for a 
period of time it would probably incur the opposition of this class of i)eople?— A. 
Oh, yes; undoubtedly; and cause a great deal of hardship also. 

Q. And therefore your agents abroad, while being careful to have our laws 
complied with, notwithstanding work chiefly in the interests of the steamship 
company— I mean to say you go as near the limits of the law as you safely can so 
as to bring an immigrant?— A. I think I will have to correct that. The compa- 
nies on the other side, I believe, judging from our experience, are apt to err. They 
wish always to leave a safe margin. We have frequently had cables inquiring 
^^hether it would be wise to take a certain family that has applied, and has, we 
will say, a child or a person that might possibly come under the prohibitory 
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classes. As Mr. McSweeney will confirm, we frequently apply to him as to whether 
we can safely carry such persons, and onr company nsnaLiy decides not to bring 
them. 

Q. Your interest, yon think, is in favor of rather excessive caution than the 
other way?— A. I think so. That is the way the system works. 

Q. How would it do to have some United States Government immigration 
agents to make a careful inquiry in cooperation with your steamship agents?— A. 
I think that would involve such an enormous expense that it would practically 
not be feasible. You would have to have practically an agent of the United 
States, an immigration agent, by the side of everyone of our agents. 

Q. The steamship companies would not object to it, I suppose?— A. I think they 
would probably welcome it, for they would have someone on whom the responsi- 
bility could be placed and have the matter settled there; but I doubt very much 
if that would be feasible. 

Q. In reference to head money, that is exacted from only the first and second 
class passengers?— A. No; from all alien passengers, whether they come in steer- 
age or cabin. Of crnirse, we are obliged to depend on the statements of cabin 
passengers as to whether they are aliens or United States citizens. 

Q. Do you not think it would be an advantage to increase that, even for the 
sake of revenue?— A. I do not like to express an opinion on that. I do not know 
if it would bo necessary. Probably the immigration officials are more capable of 
expressing an opinion as to whether it is needed. If it is absolutely necessary, 
the steamship lines would acquiesce in anything reasonable. 

Q. Is this head money paid by the steamship company?— A. Yes. 

Cjj. And added to the fare of the passenger? — A. It is in a certain way. It is not 
added directly. The steamship companies of course fix their rates, including all 
expenses they have to pay. I presume the rate of fare would be increased by that 
much if the head money was increased, so it would ultimately fall on the pas- 
senger. It is one of the items of cost. 

Q. Do you not think a moderate increase of that head tax would tend to improve 
the quality of the immigrants?— A. No ; I do not think so. 

If there is any assisted immigration, 1 suppose it would not help that, as the 
people would i)ut up more money if necessary?— A. I have not heard of any 
assisted immigration for a number of years. 

O. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Except in the way of prepaid ti(‘ket8?— A. That we do not 
call assisted immigration; that is regularly prepaid business. 

Q. It is assisted?— A. It is a ticket presented to a relative on the other side, yes. 
I have recently observed a statement of the enormous revenues to the steamship 
lines from the passenger business, and also as to the cost of tran8pf)rting business. 
This morning I ran over the reports of the North German Lloyd for the last 20 
years, and I find the average dividend paid in the last 20 years was 5 per cent, and 
the shares are now quoted at 119 and 120. That does not show that it is such an 
enormously lucrative business. 

Q. Of course there is a great depreciation in the steamers?— A. Yes; certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are you practically acquainted with the manner of 
inspection on the other side, medical inspection? — A. I am to a certain extent. 

Q. Have you been present while the inspection was made?— A. I know that our 
company' has a doctor, who is detailed and paid for the puriiose of examining all 
emigi’ants before they embark, and if there are any cases coming from suspected 
districts, such as the south of Russia, where there is a great deal of smallpox, 
they are kept in control stations. Our company has at present 7 control stations 
which have been established and maintained with its own means, together with 
those of the Hamburg- American, and, I believe, the Red Star Line. They are 
located near the frontier between Prussia and Russia. They are established for 
the purpose of passing through them all emigrants intended for this country, 
coming from south Russia. I will read this: (Reading. ) 

The North German Lloyd Steamship Company now offer to immigrants from 
Russia the use of its control stations established on the Russo-German frontier at 
Bajohrem, Eydtkuhnen, Prostken, Illowo, Ottlotschin, Tilsit, and Insterburg.” 

The other steamship companies contribute to their maintenance, though they 
are practically owned by the North German Lloyd. (Continuing to read.) 

These control stations, built and owned by the North German Lloyd, are com- 
pletely equipped for the comfort and convenience of its passengers. Each of them 
IS under the supervision of a competent manager, and is provided with the neces- 
sary sleeping and living rooms, with bathrooms, steam-heating arrangements, and 
restaurants. A practicing physician and a force of male and female atiendants 
are attached to each of them, and they are under the continual control of the 
Imperial German Government and have received official approval. 
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**ln these control stations emigrants from Enssia, intendizig to take passage in 
the steamers of the North German Lloyd Company are examined as to their com- 
pliance with the r^nirements of the United States immigration laws, bathed, and 
their baggage disinfected for the sum of 2 marks (50 cents) each person, after 
which they receive a certificate that entitles them to continue their journey to the 
port of departure/’ 

These stations are in some cases 24 hours by rail east of Bremen, and they have 
to continue their journey 24 hours to reach the port of departure. I believe the 
Rotterdam line is interested in these control stations, besides the 3 I have men- 
tioned. 

It is well known that most of these contagious diseases come from the south of 
Russia, and countries where cleanliness is not very great. 

Q. You have also local inspection at the port of embarkation? — A. There is a 
local medical in8i)ection at the port of departure. 

Q. On board shii)?~A. No; on land. The port of Bremen is an inland port, sit- 
uated 30 miles up the river Weser, and the river Weser is not navigable by the 
large steamers. Therefore, all emigrants, before they embark in Bremerhaven , are 
sent by train from Bremen to Bremerhaven and there put on board steamer. 
Before they leave Bremen, in the railway station there is a special station arranged 
for these emigrants, where they are ticketed, have their baggage attended to, and 
are examined by the physicians. I think there are 2, at least 1, paid by our line 
for the purpose of examining and disinfecting passengers. If there are any per- 
sons who are at all suspicious, they are quarantined in Bremen “and kept there 
until developments show whether they prove to be harmless. 

Q. Is there any medical inspection made on board the steamers before starting?— 
A. On our large steamers we have 2 doctors; on the small steamers 1 . The medical 
inspection is carried out at least once a day. 

cj. To comply with the United States regulations?— A. No; with our company’s 
own regulations. 

Q. In compliance with the law? — A. I do not recollect that the United States 
regulations call for any. 

Q. Suppose you have 1,000 steerage passengers, how long does it take the medi- 
cal inspector to i)a88 on that 1 ,000 aboard ship at the gang plank?— A. If tlie 
weather is fine they are brought on deck and passed in that way, but very often, 
and probably generally in the fall and winter, that inspection has to be done below 
deck, and the doctor goes down and examines every passenger and sometimes in 
his bunk. 

Q. Complaint has been made as to the insufficiency of that medical inspection 
on board ship on the part of th6 steamship’s doctors. First of all, that it is 
hurriedly done; that there is not sufficient time given for anything like the proper 
inspection; and secondly, that the medical inspectors are not exiierienced surgeons 
and physicians, but mostly young graduates of medical colleges?— A. In relation 
to that ! would say the inspection can take place through the whole day. The 
doctor has 24 hours, and at least 12 hours of daylight in which to make the inspec- 
tion. To my knowledge the inspection has taken at least 2 or 3 hours, and it can, 
if desired, be made more minute. In most of our large steamers we have 2 
doctors. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Does ho inspect every immigrant, or only those who are 
sick?— A. They all pass. 

<^. Every day? — A. Yes; it is his duty and prescribed by the company. Of 
course, you will understand in very stormy weather it is almost impossible at 
times to carry out an in8i)ection of that kind. With reference to the character of 
the physician or surgeon, I will say it is true there are some physicians who are 
young, but the greater number of surgeons on board the transatlantic liners are 
men who have been in the service for a number of years. I recollect on the largest 
steamer on our line a doctor who has been in our service at least 15 if not 20 years 
as ship surgeon, and I remember one man who was in our service 80 years as 
surgeon. Of course, it is not possible to secure the services of physicians of a 
great deal of experience; a man who has a large practice on shore would never 
think of taking a position as ship surgeon. They are required to be physicians of 
experience, and those on our line must have passed the German medical examina- 
tion, and that is a very rigid examination. We have applications daily from 
doctors in this country for positions as surgeons, but I am obliged to inform them 
that they can not be passed unless they have seen experience and have passed the 
Gorman examination. 

.. Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is the examination of passengers on board ship in the 
character of the sick call of the army?— A. No; I do not think it can be compared 
with that, because it is to the interest of every steamship oompanjr and every 
captain to have his ship examined every day carefully to ascertain if there are 
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contagions diseases on board. If we arrive here and have a case of smallpox on 
board, not detected by the physician as soon as it broke out, that ship is held in 
quarantine. The passengers are taken to Hoffman Island, and kept there at our 
expense at a cost of many thousands per day if the number is large. That is the 
interest that appeals to the steamship company’s pocket, and they do not wish to 
incur anything of that kind. The strict injunction is given to examine every 
passenger every day to see if there are any possible signs of smallpox, cholera, or 
any contagious disease. Do not misunderstand me. We will only be too glad to 
introduce any improvements that can be introduced. 

Q. Do you not think it would be an advantage to all the steamship companies 
and a great help here to the inspection service on this side of the Atlantic to 
make your examination at your ports of embarkation more rigid than they are at 
present?— A. I do, personally, yes; and I can give you the assurani*e that what- 
ever I can do on ray part will he exerted to comply with your wishes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Who sell these prepaid tickets on this side?— A. The 
steamship companies and their agents. 

Q. Are they in the hands of the railroad companies?— A. No. In some cases 
railroad companies are at the same time steamship companies; but in my exiieri- 
enco in comparatively few cases. 

Q. Are they sold by the railroad and steamship ticket brokers also?— x\. Yes, in 
some few cases; generally by steamship agents who at the same time sell bills of 
exchange and money orders and do a general money business, but I think in very 
few cases by railroad agents. That applies to our own lines; possibly the other 
lines may have some other experience. 

Q. You have no instructions to your agents as to the solicitation of this class 
of trade?— A. Nothing further than is contained in the circulars we have issued 
to them. That is hardly a business that could be solicited. For instance, an 
agent is in a small village in Wisconsin, and a farmer drives in from the country 
and buys a ticket. Among the farmers around there a man could not do a large 
soliciting business, it would not pay. 

Q. The commission on the sale of those tickets is not very large ?— A. I think it 
is $2 now. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Will you state the aims of this North Atlantic confer- 
ence?— A. There are 3 conferences, North Atlantic, Mediterranean and Continental. 
They are solely for the purposes of trade and discussion of matters of general 
interest concerning all the lines. 

Q. Do they discuss rates ?— A. That is fixed by the various lines on the other 
side. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) It is not in the nature of a trust?— A. No; it is not a trust. 

Q. In the testimony ^ven before ns in Washington a statement was made that 
the steamsbii) lines employed a very powerful and extensive lobby in Washing- 
ton?— A. That is an absolute and unmitigated untruth; there is absolutely nothing 
in that. The steamship lines have maintained no lobby of any kind in Washing- 
ton. The late Dr, Glavis was in Washington as a representative of the steamship 
lines, but he was never engaged as a lobbyist, and since his death the steam- 
ship lines are not represented in Washington, except by agents for the transaction 
of mssenger business. 

Q. (By'Mr. Farc^uhar.) The general assertion was made some time ago in 
respect to a pool formed by all of the steamship companies between ihe United 
States and Europe, Was or is there such a pool or pooling arrangement with 
respect to steerage rates, or in your conference was such an arrangement consid- 
• ered?— A. Not in this country. There is an agreement on the other side with 
reference to rates and the general conduct of business. 

Q. Has there been a division of European territory made to suit or accommodate 
the lines and ports the steamships enter?— A. You refer to the Continental confer- 
ence. I have never heard of any; I do not think there is any. The ports are all 
ojien, except that the Continental conference does not book passengers in Italy, but 
leaves that to the Mediterranean conference. 

Q. Is the French line in that conference?— A. It is not exactly a member. It 
accommodates itself and generally agrees to what is adopted. 

Q. Whatever arrangements are made with respect to rates are made on the other 
side?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the arrangements are merely business arrangements, not in the char- 
acter of a trust or pool or syndicate or an^hing of that kind?— A. Oh, no, 

Q. No control put into any board of officers?— A. The lines retain their indi- 
vidual control and management absolutely. 

Q. So it is simply give and take, free trade, as is often done between parties in 
the same busm68S?~*A, They do control the rates. They agree on certain rates. 
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Q. Could you dve us a reason why steerage rates have risen within the last 
15 or 30 years, or have been increased 85 to 50 per cent?— A. It is probably due to 
the fact that wars have been avoided among the steamship lines, and there has 
been this agreement on the other side with respect to rates. 

Q. On the other side they found that the competition was destructive of profits 
and expensive to carry through?— A. Yes. 

Q. So it was for the restriction of competition, the competition in the matter of 
agencies, and at the same time to get a proper return in the steerage rate for the 
Iwsened immigration that occurred?— A. There is no combination of agents. Each 
line retains its own agents and all its outfit. It is simply an agreement with 
reference to rates, introduced to avoid competition, the same as railroads have 
had to enter into agreements with reference to rates. Otherwise they would cut 
each others’ throats. 

Q. With respect to section 11 of the act of March 3, 1891, which requires the 
guaranty on the part of the transportation companies to care for the immigrant for 
the space of 12 months, and provides that the immtoant may be deported by the 
same line, have you anything to say why that length of” time should not be 
extended more than 12 months? — A. No; I have no opinion to express. The immi- 
gration officials, I think, would be more competent to express an opinion. I do 
not know how many we have taken back that have been here more than 6 months. 
However, if it is decided that it is wise to extend it to 2 years 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) (Interrupting.) You would not consider 4 a hardship?— A. 
We would consider it a hardship, but would agree to it. 

Q. Would it lead to a rise in steerage rates?— A. 1 doubt that. 

(By Mr. Parquhar.) Do you Jmow what the system is in the Australian 
colonies— the length of time of guaranty?— A. No; I am not familiar with that. 

Q. Suppose it was for 5 years, and that a bond should be entered into in the sum 
of 12,500? — A. I think that would be a very long period of time— 5 years. A great 
deal can happen in that time. Surely 2 years might be sufficient. 

Q. Are there not a great many immigrants who neglect or refuse to becomt 
American citizens ?— A. Really I am not familiar with that ; I would not express 
an opinion on that. 

Q. Provided that such a thing does occur, do you not think that it would be a 
matter of injustice to the United States to be compelled to take care of men and 
women who are in fact the aubjectsof a foreign nation and not American citizens? — 
A. I do not know that I am competent to express an opinion on that. As long 
as they are benefiting the country by their labor, it seems to me they have a cer- 
tain amount of right to apply for the protection a government can mve even if 
they are not citizens. That is my private opinion. I think if 1 had the conti'ol 1 
should raise the time necessary to naturalization in this country. That seems to 
me to be of more importance than the restriction of immigration, 

CjJ. If you raise the time of naturalization you debar these men from becoming 
citizens?— A, I should not permit it unless they knew the language and could read 
and could understand the Constitution of the United States. But I draw an abso- 
lute distinction between admitting these people to the country and admitting them 
to the franchise. A very great distinction should be drawn between the two, 

Q. Do you not think it is quite a disadvantage to have foreign immigrants 
entering and maintaining their allegiance to the foreign country, and after being 
here 4, 5, 6 or 7 years, leaving to go back home and remain there?— A. I should 
say not, if they produce and contribute tov'ard the welfare and advance of the 
country, which they undoubtedly do. I declare 1 should just as soon have them 
come in as to have cattle come in or brute labor force that we need in this 
country for the development of the country. 

Q. They are largely in the lower grades of labor?— A. Yes, I should not admit 
them to citizenship unless they understood the English language. 1 do not believe 
we could have built the Pacific railroads if it had not been for the Chinese labor. 
If we had prohibited that labor, we would not have had any transcontinental 
railroads whatever. The Americans would not have built them. 

Q. But on the question of guaranty you are free to say the steamship companies 
would cooperate even to the extension of another year?— A. I am speaking per- 
sonally. 1 am not competent to bind the steamship lines. If it is considered wise 
and necessary to raise the time by the immigration officials, we should certainly 
not raise any objections. 

Q, How about doubling the head money, temporarily at least, to meet the 
expense of rebuilding the depot, etc.?— A, We would rather not see the head tax 
advanced, but if it appears impossible to carry on the work of the immigration 
bureau here and at other ports without advancing the head tax, of course we would 
be obliged to submit. 
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Q, Toa jhink it that all expense attending inunigration should be borne by 
the immigrant or the transportation company?— A. That is a question. As it is, 
we are accustomed to it; the fact is there, and I do not wish to raise the question. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Since the steerage rates of the different lines have been 
fixed by conference on the other side at what you call a reasonable figure, what 
restrainedtheconferencefromfixing them at a higher figure?— A. Well, no doubt 
the fact that if the prices advance too high it simply acts in a prohibitive way, or 
induces com^tition, one of the two. In the same way, for instance, that the 
rates are ^ed for first and second cabin travel. Certain rates are fixed beyond 
wMch it is not considered judicious to go. 

Q. This conference constituted a sort of temporary monopoly, but the monopoly 
was restrained by prudential considerations from abusing its power?— A. Yes; it 
would undoubtedly have called in competition if rates had been advanced too 
high. 


LETTER AND INCLOSURES APPENDED TO MR. SCHWAB’S TESTI- 
MONY. 


North German Lloyd Steamship Company, 

Oelrichs & Co., Agents, 

New York, September S, JS901 


William E. Sackett, Esq., 

Secretarif Industrial Commission, Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sir: Pursuant to the request of the chairman of the subcommission of 
the Industrial Commission that heard testimony in this city some weeks ago on 
the subject of immigration, I take pleasure in sending you under separate cover 
a large number of circulars and letters of instruction addressed to agents and pas- 
sengers and containing instructions with regard to the booking of emigrant pas- 
sengers to this country. 

These documents are in use by our company for their northern lines from 
Bremen to New York, Baltimore and Galveston, and for their Mediterranean 
service from Genoa and Naples to New York. 

The documents that I send you are the following; 

1. Circular to agents and passengers, containing on the reverse a reference to 
the United States immigration laws as to passengers who are not permitted to 
land in this country in use for the service from Genoa. 

2. Circular of the same nature in use for the service froin Naples. 

3. Circular containing instructions with regard to the interdiction of cases of 
conjunctivitis, trachoma, etc., in use for the service from Naples. 

The following letters of instruction, circulars, and tickets are in use for our 
company’s service from Boston to New York, Baltimore, and Galveston. 

4. Circular to agents containing the questions to be addressed to alien passen- 


gers. 

5. Instructions addressed to agents with regard to the manifesting of cabin 


passengers. 

6. Question blanks to be answered by cabin passengers. 

7. Circular to agents with regard to exposing the United States laws with refer- 
ence to immigration in such position that all persons can read them. 

8. Circular to agents with regard to favus. 

9. Circular to agents with regard to trachoma and conjunctivitis. 

10. Circular to agents with regard to bringing to the attention of passengers 
the provisions of the United States laws on immigration. 

11. Printed letters addressed to steerage passengers containing full reference to 
the excluded classes under the Unite<l States immigration laws. 

12. Circular intended for passengers also containing reference to the excluded 
classes under the United States immigration laws. 

13. Samples of tickets issued by the North German Lloyd containing on the 
face of the tickets in large type a reference to the classes excluded under the 
United States immigration laws. 

14. Circulars to agents and passengers with regard to the examination of pas- 
sengers before emba r kin g on the steamers of the North German Lloyd for the 
Unued States. 

15. Circular addressed by the agent of the North German Lloyd in Berlin, who 
has charge of the seven North Gtennan Lloyd control stations at which all immi- 

g ants from Russia and Austria are held for examination before being sent on to 
‘emen for embarkation. In this circular reference is again made to the classes 
excluded' under the United States immigration laws. 
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16. Copies of the translation of the immigration laws of the United States into 
the Vcarious languages in use by the passengers of the North German Lloyd, 
namely, (German, Polish, Hungarian, Bohemian, Slavonian, Italian, Dutch. 

These documents are all of the latest editions, as you will observe. We have 
attached to those that do not explain themselves the translation of the particular 
passages referring to the United States immi^ation laws. 

I have reciuested our friends in Italy to send me copies of the Italian emigration 
laws and expect to be able to send you a copy of these laws in a few weeks. The 
steerage i)as8enger8 before embarkation in Genoa and Naples, but especially at 
Naples, -vdiere the largest number of Italian emigrants embark, are subject to an 
examination by a physician representing the Royal Italian Emigration Commis- 
sion, by another physician engaged bv our company, and whose specialty is the 
examination for favus and trachoma, by the United States medical inspector who 
is appointed for the examination of steerage passengers embarking at Naples, and 
by the steamship surgeon. 

Trusting that the documents and the information given may be of some service 
to the commission, I am, my dear sir. 

Yours, very truly, Gustav H. Schwab. 


1. Extract from, circular to (Kjents ami third-claft.H passenger service frotn GenoiU 

Dated Jut If /, isno. 

The law of February 26, ISUl, prohibits the entrance into the United States of 
America— 

1 . Blind persons, lame persons, humi)backs, <leaf-mutes, mutilated or deformed 
persons. 

2. Women with infants who can not prove that they have been called there by 
relatives. 

11. Unmarried woman, pregnant or with offspring. 

4. Those afflicted with nauseous or contagious diseases. 

5. Persons condemned for infamous acts or transgressions which imply moral 
turpitude, polygamists, persons under contract to labor, be the contract in writ- 
ing, verbal, or self-understood. 

N. B-yln case a passenger in a condition above enumerated would elude the 
authorities and embark, and upon his arrival at destination be debarred from 
landing, the agent or subagent who booked the passenger will be held for the 
return fare of £.155 in gold in addition to the loss of the passage money, 

2. Extract from circular to agents and third-class passcMgcrs^ sendee fro 7 n Naples. 

Dated A^igiist 7, ISOf). 

The Government of the United States prohibits the landing at New York of 
idiots, insane persons, blind persons, cripples, deaf-mutes, persons afflicted with 
contagious diseases, persons condemned for infamous acts, polygamists, contract 
laborers, and iiersons unable to support themselves. 

3. Circular to agents, service from Naples, concerning contagious diseases. Dated 

October, 1898. 


To Std)a.genis: 

To our re|n*et we observe that recently several emigrants bound for New York, 
in the act of embarking, have been prohibited to travel by the sanitary commis- 
sion on account of contagious diseases with which they were afflicted. 

This creates considerable loss to the passengers, who are then compelled to 
return at their own exi>ense, or, the means to do so failing them, the expense falls 
upon us. 

To eliminate such serious inconveniences we earnestly request your attention 
that before sending passengers here you will assure yourself of the perfect state 
of their physical condition, and, above all, that they are not afflicted with con- 
ta^ous diseases, such as favura and diseaaes of the eye, cozqnnotivitiB, trachoma, etc. 

We therefore Truest you strictly to observe our instructions and not to for- 
ward passen^rs afflicted with such diseases; otherwise, to our regret, we will hold 
you responsible for the consequences. In doubtful cases it is necessary that the 
pMsenger be provided with a certificate from the health board affirming that hie 
disease is not contagious. 
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Also take note that all persons over 60 years of age must be furnished with an 
affidavit upon their arrival at New York, by which the relatives residing there 
guarantee to provide for and maintain the passengers at their own expense. 
Respectfully, 

Thk Emigrant Agent. 

4. Circular to agents^ Bremen service, containing question hhDiks, Dated 

June^ JSf)S. 

To our Agents: 

The regulations of the new German emigration law and those for filling out 
the new receipts approved by the imperial chancellor to be used from now on 
do not imply a discontinuance of the American reciuirements as to the use of the 
question blanks. 

With every steerage receipt a question blank must bo filled out and attached to 
such question blank, in order that we may take the question blank so filled out 
from the passenger hero for the preparation of the American lists. 


Name in full 

ad-a ^ 

I months 

Sex 


Man'ied or single 
Calling or occupation 


Able to 


\ read 
write 


Nationality 


Last residence 


5. Question blank. 


Seaport for landing in the United States 

Final destination in the United States (State, city, or town) 

Whether having a ticket to such final destination 
By whom was passage paid 

Whether in possession of money; if so, whether more than and how much if 
$30 or less 

Whether ever before in the United States: and, if so, when and where 
Whether going to join a relative; and, if so, what relative, their name and 
address 

Ever in prison or almshouse or supported by charity; if yes, state which 
Whether a polygamist 

Whether under contract, express or implied, to labor in the United States 
Condition of health, mental and physical 
Deformed or crij^pled, nature and cause 


6. Instructions to agents, Bremen service, as to manifestation of cabin passengers. 

Dated January, 1899. 

The United States Government in Washington has ordered that, in accordance 
with the law of March 3, 1893, all cabin passengers (I and II cabin) must answer 
the prescribed twenty questions, in the same way as steerage passengers. These 
answers are to be obtained by the agents when making out the passage orders, and 
to be entered on the forms intended for that purpose. This form ana the passage 
order must be delivered by the passengers to us in Bremen. 

The following cabin passengers need not be manifested: 

1. Citizens of the United States. 

2. Tourists (those who return to Europe after a short sojourn). 

3. Transit passengers (those traveling through to Canada, Mexico, and Central 
America). 

All such exceptions must be plainly noted on the passage orders as “ IT. S. citi- 
zen,” “Tourist,” or “Transit passenger." 

Holders of American return tickets not American citizens (those who only have 
the so-called “ first citizen's paper ” are not citizens) must also answer the twenty 
questions. 

Forms for the manifestation of cabin passengers are supplied upon demand. 
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7. Circular to agents^ Bremen «ermcc, aa to displaying United States laws. Dated 

June 30^ 1899. 

Referring to our circular of April 28, 1893, with which we sent you copies^f 
the immigration act of the United States, and particularly to the section stating 
that “all agents must display a copy of this law, printed in large, legible type, in 
the language of their country, in their oflace, and must draw the attention of all 
intending passengers to this law before their departing,” we request you to 
observe these laws strictly according to their provisions. Where necessary the 
above law must he translated into the local language. 

Should the copies in your possession require replacing, kindly advise us and we 
-will supply you with additional ones. 


8. Circular to agents^ Bremen aervics, aa to faints^ etc. Dated Auguat f>, 1809. 

We desire to call your attention to a recent decision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States of North America, according to which any steamer 
bringing passengers afflicted with contagious or loathsome diseases, such as favus, 
etc., will be prosecuted, and we urge you not to permit any passenger to embark 
who does not in every way satisfy the requirements of the United States Govern- 
ment in the above respect. 

We request you to be guided by this circular and most carefully to see that no 
passenger is accepted who comes under the above heading, as we shall hold you 
responsible for any consequences that may arise. 

9. Circular to agenta, Bremen regarding trachama and conjunciivifia. 

Dated May 16, 7899. 

As it has recently repeatedly happened that the American immigration officers 
have returned steerage passengers on account of trachoma, whose cases liave here 
been diagnosed as conjunctivitis, I would request you, at the desire of the North 
German Lloyd, to take particular pains that a thoroughly careful examination of 
all passengers bo made. Persons afflicted with trachoma or any other dangerous 
disease of the eyes must under all circumstances be refused transportation, 
whereas in the case of slight diseases of the eyes whicii may be cured before the 
departure of the passenger from here, such passengers as are able to bear the 
expense of curing their maladies, which amounts to 20 marks, may be accepted 
for transportation. The North German Lloyd holds you responsible for the strict 
enforcement of this order. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this circular. 

12. Notice appended to printed letter sent to applicanta for steerage pasaagCf 

Bremen service. {Form printed 1898.) Same also inserted in advertikng cir- 

cular. Dated July, 1899. 

Take notice : According to the immigration act of the United States only those 
immigrants are ]^rmitted to land who are able to support themselves. Feeble- 
minded persons, idiots, cripples, lame persons, blind persons, deaf mutes, persons 
afflicted with contagious or incurable diseases, unmarried females when pregnant, 
unmarried females without means with their children, and criminals and convicts 
are not i)ermitted to land. The American immigration authorities as a general 
rule demand health, sturdiness, abilitv and desirability to work, and respectable 
attire before giving permission to land to immigrants. 

Attention is especially drawn to the fact that all persons who have, before 
embarkation, entered into a definite labor contract, or have otherwise tacitly obli- 
gated themselves to labor in the United States, will be unconditionally returned. 

While the permission to land in America is not dependent upon the possession 
of any certain amount of money, the passengers are nevertheless advised to pro- 
vide themselves with such fundia aside from passage money. The immigration 
commissioners demand that cash money be produced by the immigrants. 

13. Samples of tickets from Berlin to i^fimore and New York, containing on 
their face identically the above notice, and on the reverse side the question Wanir 
above quoted. 
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14. Circular to agents and passengers^ Bremen serviccy as to excluded persons. 

Dated January 7, JiSOO, 

A law of the United States of America prohibits the immigration of the following 
persons: 

1. Persons without means. 

2. Persons afflicted with incurable disease. 

3. Persons afflicted with contagious or loathsome diseases. 

4. Cripples. 

5. Aged, feeble persons. 

6. Prostitutes. 

7. Criminals. 

All immigrants are most carefully examined on landing in the United States. 
All immigrants to whom the above ai)plies. as also those who within a space of 
even two years after their landing may be found objectionable, are returned to 
their homes. It is, therefore, in the interest of the immigrants that they undergo 
a medical examination before embarking. 

This medical examination takes place every evening, excepting Sundays, at the 
railway station of the North German Lloyd. Women, girls, and children are to 
appear at this station at 5.30 p. m., and men at G.30 p. m., on the day of their 
arrival in Bremen. Every immigrant who has l)een examined medically is fur- 
nished with a certificate and no emigrant will be i)ermitted to board the steamer 
without this certificate. Emigrants arriving in Bremen late on the evening 
l)receding the day of dei)arture of the steamer on which they are to be forwarded 
must appear one and one-half hours before the departure of the special train at the 
depot to receive their certificate. Emigrants who become ill on their way to 
Bremen, or after their arrival in Bremen, must await their cure before they* can 
be forwarded to America. 

15. Circular to agents of the seven North German Lloyd central stations as to 

medical examinatums there. Dated Apnl fiS, 1S97, 

In a like manner as the German Government to protect the sanitary condition 
of Germany has given orders permitting only such foreign emigrants to pass 
through Germany as are perfectly healthy, have the steamship companies the 
greatest interest in i)reventing the embarkation of passengers who may be afflicted 
with contagious diseases. In view of the many hundred passengers who daily 
come in contact with each other on board the vessel it is necessary that even 
greater care be exercised for the ocean voyage than for the journey on land. The 
American Government conforms to these provisions of the German Government 
and of the steamship companies, but I)e8ide8 it considers whether the means of the 
immigrant to gain a livelihood are in any way impaired by physic:al infirmities. 
The examination of immigrants when landing in the United States is therefore a 
very thorough one. Aside from those who have become ill during the voyage 
every passenger who, on account of pimples, boils, or other skin eruptions, makes 
an unfavorable impression upon tho immigration authorities is objected to and 
sent to a hospital for detention. Especially persons who are found to be afflicted 
with hair diseases, for example, existing or healed favus, regularly meet this fate, 
and are then later on generally returned to Europe as suffering with a loathsome 
disease. 

The following i)ersons are regarded as unsuitable for transportation: 

1. Cripples. 

2. Lame persons. 

3. Blind persons. 

4. Idiots. 

5. Aged feeble persons. 

6. Persons unable to support themselves. 

7. Unmarried pregnant females. 

8. Persons afflicted with contagious or loathsome diseases. 

9. Persons afflicted with diseases of the bead, hair, or eyes, whether such disease 
be curable or not. 

Persons enumerated under the headings 1 to 7 may, however, embark if they 
can produce a certificate signed by the American immigration authorities, per- 
mittmg their landing in America. 

Aa for the remainder, however, the American immigration authorities exercise 
their own judment as to whether the immigrant is to be regarded as admissible 
to the United States, and permit no one to land who, in their opinion, is afflicted 
with a loathsome disease or unable to support himself. 

607a 8 
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It is therefore the duty of our doctors, agents, and employees to see that such 
pasaengers as are not permitted to land in the United States are not accepted for 
transportation, especially at the control stations established by the German steam- 
ship companies for this purpose on the frontier between Germany and Russia and 
at Ruhleben. 

The doctors at the control stations are therefore instructed not to give a certifi- 
cate to anyone who according to the above list is not permitted to land in the 
United States, and the agents of the companies are requested not to sell tickets to 
such persons at all. In doubtful cases inquire of the respective steamship com- 
pany, but under no circumstances must the passenger in question be permitted to 
depart before an answer is received from the steamship company. The principle 
is rather to refuse one passenger too many than forward a doubtful one. 

16. T/ie tranlatiouf. of the American immigratiou laws of ISOl and IHdii into 

Gemnan, Polish, Hungarian,, Bohemian ^ Slavonian ^ Italian, and Dutch give their 

provisions infidL ' 

17. Summary of Italia n emigration law of December :?o, AS’.SW, 

Article 1. Emigration is free aside from the obligations imposed upon citizens 
by the laws. Those subject to military service, whether in the i)ermanent army 
or in the militia, can not emigrate unless they liave obtained a* permit from the 
minister of war. 

Art. 2. No one can solicit emigrants or sell tickets without having received a 
certificate as agent from the ministry or a license as subagent from the prefect. 

Art. 4. The grant of the certificate ns agent is obtained upon a deposit or a 
guaranty of 6,000 to 6,000 lire. 

Art. 5. The certificate is withdrawn whenever an agent has knowingly procured 
the departure or the emigration of criminals or of those who have escaped from 
prison or from penal colonies, or of minors destined to occupation included in the 
terms of the law of December 21, 1873. 

Art. 6-69. Subagents are similarly responsible for violations of the law and 
agents are responsible for the acts of their subagents. 

Article 12 of the ministerial regulations for the execution of the above law pro- 
vides that the agent is prohilnted from procuring the departure or the emigration 
of persons who are not permitted immigration into the States to which they are 
destined. It provides that the agent is bouUd to conform to the prescriptions 
which the minister may give for the protection of our emigrants in accordance 
with the provisions adopted by the Government of the States to which the emi- 
grants are directed. 


New York, N. Y., July ^5, 1899, 

TESTIMONT OF ME. JACOB TEE EUILE, 

Passenger Agent of Fabre Steamship Line, New York City. 


At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business held 
in New York, July 25, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Jacob Ter Kuile appear^ 
at 13 o’clock, and, being duly sworn, testified on the subject of immigration, as 
follows: 


Q. ^y Mr. Smyth.) What is your residence?— A. I reside in Mont Vale, N. J, 
Q. Your business?— A. Steamship passenger agent of the Fabre Line. 

Q. If you have any suggestions or statements to make in the matter of immi- 

§ ration, we would be glad to hear from you, and then we will ask you some ques- 
ons.— A. I think Mr. Schwab has made such a full statement, that as to general 
suggestions I can not add any. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Between what ports is your line?— A. Between Naples 
and New York. 


Q. Have you copies of any circulars that you place in the hands of your foreign 
agents?— A. I have not. 

Q. There are such circulars?- A. Yes, I will be glad to procure them and send 
to you. 


Q. Do you know of any case on your line where an immigrant has been rejected 
at this or any port, for any cause, and then subsequently returned by your line?— 
A. No. 
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Q. How often do your steamers run?-*- A. We have a steamer about every 
fortnmht. 

Q. How many immigrants did you bring in last year?~A. The exact number was 

Q. Do you remember how many were rejected at this port?— A. I do not. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Are all of your immigrants aliens?— A. Nearly all of them. 

Q. Are the agents whom you employ at Naples aliens?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have any agents in other cities or towns of Italy?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the fare of the immigrant from Naples to New York?— A. Twenty- 
ei^t dollars. ^ i 

Q. What was it in 1880?— A. We only commenced running in 1881. I think it 
was about $25 then. . r 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to the percentage of prepaid tickets from this 
side? — A, We ticketed 0,700 last year. 

Q. Nearly one-half of all you had? — A. Not quite that. I should think, on an 
average, from one-third to two-fifths. 

Q. Is there considerable return of these immigrants on your line?— A. Quite a 
number are going back, but it seems to me it is diminishing from year to year. 
They used to flock back almost to the extent of one-half every fall, but I doubt if 
the proportion now exceeds one-quarter, if it is that. 

Q. How do you account for that?— A. I presume they are getting more used to 
the country, and prefer to settle here. Eighteen years ago they came here perfect 
strangers, but now they know somewhat of the country through friends and 


relatives. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquiiak.) Of those returning to Italy, do they usually perma- 
nently settle in Italy, or are they what we generally call birds of passage?- A. I 
think they are apt to go back and come again, perhaps to settle. They are mostly 
young men who have tried to make some money and then go back to see the old 
folks ; and then we very often soo them come back in a subsequent year. 

Q. Have you noticed any improvement in the class of immigrants from Italy 
during the last 5 or 0 years?— A. It has decidedly improved. 

Q. Is the immigration drawn from about the same sections of Italy as it was 
10 years ago?— A. Yes; it is drawn mostly from the agricultural districts. There 
are none coming, so to speak, from Naples and the large cities. 

Q. Do you know anything of a medical inspection of your immigrants at 
Naples?— A. There is a very rigid one. 

Q. Please state to the commission what length of time it takes, and the means 
employed, to make the inspection. — A. I do not think I could give you the details. 
I only know in a general way that it is a very rigid examination. 

Q. Are you aware that a few years ago the American commission in Europe 
reported that it was the most inefficient examination held in Europe?— A. I think 
it was improved in consequence of that report. I believe the American consul 
exercises a general supervision. 

Q. Does the Italian Government aid the companies in making rules and^ regu- 
lations in respect to inspection? — A. It does. In the first place, it does in the 
rejection of immigrants that might be rejected in this country. 

Q. How do the people of Italy generally know of the immigration laws of the 
United States? — A. I have a proclamation here from the Italian^ (Government, 
dated in November, 1886. It says finally: “Hence arises the obligation on the 
part of the prefects to refuse passports to the United States of those who are 
included in the prohibited classes, under the amendments of the immigration 
law.” It further states: “I beg the proper officers to make known to the public, 
either through print or through the syndaci (mayors or authorities), the forego- 
ing rules, and to acknowledge in the meantime the receipt of these presents.” 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. 'I Has your line any connection whatever with the Italian 
bureau here in New York?— A. We are somewhat subject to their authority. 

6. That is, by authority of the Italian Government?— A. By authority of the 
Italian Government. 

Q. Do you think immigrants are still brought from Italy in defiance of the 
law?— A. There are some, but the number is reducing constantly. 

Q. Do you know anything about the existence of the padrone here in New 
York?— A. It need to exist, but it does not now, to my knowledge. 

Q. Yon do not think it exists at all now?— A. I doubt it. 

Q. Does the Italian immigrant want to be released from the padrone, or does he 
prefer that system of service?— A. Years ago he preferred it. He was unfamiliar 
with the language, was not educated, and the padrone was, as it were, the most 
educated among them, and protected them. Nowadays he does not need so much 
the assistance of the padrone. 
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Q. Yon think the system was rather a help to the immigrant in former days?— 
A. At that time; yes. 

Q, Did it become a great evil?— A. It did, years ago. 

Q. You think now its evil effects have b^n entirely wiped out?— A. To my 
knowledge, entirely; but that, of course, I will not vouch for. 

Q. Does not the Italian immigrant, as a rule, deposit his savings with rather 
irresponsible bankers of his own race?— A. Some are responsible and some are not. 
There is now one Italian savings bank in New York established under the laws of 
the State of New York. 

Q. Does the San Raphael Society do much to help the ignorant Italian immi- 
grant on his arrival in New York?— A. It does a great deal. 

Q. Does that society render material assistance if necessary?— A. I believe it 
does. 


Q. And take care of his money and deposits? — A. I do not believe that; not to 
my knowledge. 

Q. In what form does it render material assistance to these immigrants? — A. It 
will assist them in finding their relations, and gives them a good deal of help in 
the Barge Office. 

Does it give them charity? — A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. You say with reference to the padrone that, as far as you know, it has been 
entirely done away with. Do you think you have a full knowledge on that sub- 
ject?— A. I liave not: only from what I hear. 

Q. Is that the ojiinion here, you think, of this Italian bureau— of Dr. Rossi, for 
instance? — A. 1 could not say. 1 liave not spoken to him on the subject. 1 do not 
meet him myself. It is my landing clerk that meets him. 

Q. Has the Italian bureau any right to influence the admission of immigrants 
detained, when the officers hero object to their being received either on ticcount 
of contagious or loathsome diseases or on account of being criminals. "—A. If they 
are objectionable, they certainly should not use influence; but if they are not, I 
should judge that their influence is not objectionable. 

Q. W ill you tell us exactly what is meant by the padrone system?— A. It origi- 
nated from the sense of helplessness on the [lartof the majority of the Italian immi- 
grants. They looked to the padrone for jirotection, especially in receiving the 
wages that were due them, and in procuring them quarters. They had to go out 
in the fields and work on the railways, and the padrone would see to it that they 
were fairly well settled. 

Q. Of course, he secured them employ men t?»— A. He w^ould do that. 

O. Ho would take contracts and they would go to him and work?— A. Exactly. 

Q. 1 suppose one of the evils came from his deducting large portions of their 
pay? — A. It was simply the abuse of the system that brought the evil; robbing the 
poor immigrant. 

C^. Was that system in effect here in New York City as well as in the country? — 
A. I believe mostly in the country. 

Q. In town, with reference to municipal work?— A. I am not familiar with that. 
If you will allow me, I will lay before you tlu^ law of the Italian Government, 
which makes the subagent in Italy responsible for his agency and his transac- 
tions with the passengers. In the first place, they have to give security to the 
amount of from 3,000 to 5,000 lire; then it states the penalties, and makes further 
regulations. Article 12 of said regulations reads: “It is, further, forbidden to 
procure the departure or embarkation of persons whoso immigration is not 
permitted to the countries to which they are directed." 

Q. Does the Italian Government encourage emigration to this country?— A. 
I think the Italian Government is like most governments in Europe— they dis- 
coura^ emigration. They need the intended emigrants for their armies. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) That is one of the greatest industries of Europe, keep- 
ing up armies?— A. It would seem so. 

C. (By Mr. Smyth.) How did this Italian bureau act during the recent war 
between Spain and the United States ; did it discourage emigration ?— A. I think 
it did ; took steps in the very beginning of the war, pointing out the danger, in 
the first place. 

Q. Was it in the shape of a warning sent by that bureau to the Italian people?— 
A. I would not be sure whether it was the Italian Government. I think the 


Government advised the people not to go for the time being. Whether they kept 
it up during the whole war I do not remember. . 

Q. Since the war, has the Italian Government taken steps to encourage emi- 
flpration or prevent it ?— A. It certainly tries to prevent emigration, and regulates 
it in a very stringent way. 
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New York, N. Y., July 25, 1890, 


TESTIMOKT OF MR. ROBERT FLOYD, 

Chief Cleric of the Cnuard Steamship Line^ New York City, 

At a meeting of the Subcommisaion on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York City, July 25, 1899, Chairman Smyth iiresiding, Robert Floyd 
appeared at 12.15 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified concerning immigration, 
as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your address?— A. 7 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 

Q. What is your business?— A. Chief clerk Cunard Line, New York. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the Cunard Line?— A. Eleven 
years. 

Q. We would be glad to have any statement from you in reference to the work- 
ing of the immigration law, and any suggestions which you have to make. — A. 
Mr. Schwab has spoken so fully on the subject, and his views agree so well with 
those of the company I rei)resent, that I think there is nothing for me to do except 
to answer such questions as you may put. I fully agree with all he said on the 
general subjects. 

Q. The Cunard Line, I believe, runs to England?— A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore you have not very much of the continental steerage business?— A. 
Our steerage passengers are mostly Irish and Scandinavians. 

Q. What is your rate of steerage passage?— A. $25 to some and $27.50 toothers. 

Q. How does that compare with the rate in 1880?— A. It is higher. 

Q. How much?— A. I can not answer. 

O. Do you think it is as much as 50 per cent? — A. I think fully. If I remember 
rigntly, I think in 1880, in consequence of competition, rates ruled unusually low. 

Q. Has the increase of rate tended to discourage immigration?— A. I think not. 
I can not speak correctly of the days when this heavy competition was on. No 
doubt at that time the extremely low rate induced them to come when they would 
not have otherwise. 

Q. But the higher rates now you do not think tend to retard immigration?— A. 
I think the rates at present are reasonable ones and immigrants so consider them. 

O. Do you know of any case where the immigrant on your line has been rejected 
and returned by the immigrant officers in the port of New York, and subsequently 
brought back on your line to the United States?— A. I know of no case, and I am 
sure our company would prevent any immigrant who had been deported coming 
back by our line if the matter came under their observation. They would not run 
the risk of having to repeat the same experience with the same individual. 

Q. Have you a copy of your instructions issued to your agents?— A. I have not. 

Q. You have issued such circulars?— A. Our circulars on the other side are 
merely circulars giving information as to rates of passage and sailing dates, so far 
as I am informed. 

Q. Can you procure for the use of the commission copies of these circulars and 
have them sent to us at Washington?— A. 1 will send you anything our steerage 
department issues regarding the business, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you any system of detention and inspection in the 
interior of the country from which your passengers come?— A. No, except in 
Scandinavia. All our British and Irish passengers come but a short distance. 
They are all examined prior to embarking at the port of embarkation. 

Q. Is there any examination except the medical examination?— A. The intended 
passengers are all (luestioned on the subjects referred to in the list, under these 
several headings [referring to manifest]. 

Q. Is there any other evidence sought except their own in regard to these sub- 
jects?— A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Would there be in case you had suspicions that the man was really prohibited 
by law from coming?— A. There certainly would. 

Q. Do you ever extend these inquiries back to the homes and ask people there 
what they know about these immigrants?— A. I think the booking agent, before 
booking the passenger, is very careful to inquire of them particularly on all these 
points, for the reason that if he books a passenger who upon landing here is found 
to come within the prohibited classes and is returned, he is disciplined at once; so 
that the inquiry starts with the agent who books the passenger. We hold them to 
a strict account for every passenger returned in consequence of booking them 
illegally according to the United States law. 
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Q. How long have yon been connected with the Cunard Line?— A. Eleven 
years. I have been in the steamship business 81 years. 

Q. Have you noticed any improvement in the character of the immigi'ants since 
the enactment of our present immigration laws?— A. They never come under my 
observation. 

Q. What officer could tell most aliout that?— A. Probably the heads of our 
steerage department. 1 seldom ever have occasion to see the passengers when 
they arrive here. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Doe 5 your lino take part in the consultations of the 
North Atlantic conference?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever attended any of their meetings as a meinlier yourself? — A. 
Occasionally. 

Q. What is the character of the consultation usually had by them?— A. Gener- 
ally the general methods of conducting business, regulations adopting agencies, 
and sometimes discussion as to rates of fare. 

Q. Purely a voluntary business arrangement?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu. ) Has it anything to do with the passage of the steamers — the 
course they take? — A. No; that is regulated by the principals at home, on the 
other side. 

Q. Simply the commercial side of it? — A. Simply the commercial side of it. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to give this commission as to remedial legislation 
with respect to immigration?— A. I have no suggestions to make. I think the 
present law seems to be adequate. 


Nkw York, N. Y., July ^5 ^ JS99, 

TESTIMONY OF ME. ABTHUE LEDEEEB, 

Passeuger ManageroftheAmmmn and Red Star SteamaJiip Linen, New York City, 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York City, July 25, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. Arthur 
Lederer appeared at 12.80 p m., and, being duly sworn, testified conc^erning immi- 
gration, as follows: 

J (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your residence?— A. 211 East Sixty-first street. 
Wnat is your business address? — A. 78 Broadway. 

, What is your occupation?— A. Passenger manager of the American and 
Star Lines. 

Q. How long have you lieen in that jiosition?— A. The last 1 1 years. 

Q. How long have you been in the steamship business?— A. Tw(‘nty-six years. 
Q. You have heard the testimony of Messrs. Floyd and Schwab. Have you 
any statement you would like to make in addition to their testimony?— A. I do 
not think I could very well improve on the same; but 1 have a few documents 
with me which, perhaps, will be useful to your committee. 

Q. We will be glad to have any circulars that you give to your agents in other 
countries with reference to immigration. — A. Mr. Schwab has presented me as 
representing the American Line. Unfortunately, I have only in the last moment 
before being invited to come before you been able to pick out from my documents a 
copy of a circular issued for the use of agents of the Red Star Line on the European 
Continent, dated April 20, 1893, and giving the law of March 3, 1891, verbatim, and 
on the third page an extract of the law. It also gives instructions to subagents, 
and incloses, with the instructions in that circular for German-speaking agents, 
a translation of the immigration law of the United States into German, also of 
the law of March 3, 1891, as well as the supplemental laws or amendments of 
March 8, 1893, with instructions to exhibit it in prominent locations in their offices. 
There are ali^ translations -in other languages for the use of agents in other 
countries. 

Q. What ports does your line ply between? — A. Antwerp and New York, and 
Antwerp and Philadelphia. I will be very glad to supply you with translations 
in other languages. The one I here hand you is in German. 

Q. How many immigrants did you bring in last year?— A. Probably 25,000; it 
generally runs between 25,000 and 30,000. 

Q, Have you any idea how many of these were on prepaid tickets? — A. I am 
inclined to think the sales of prepaid tickets with our lines run about 40 per cent, 
maybe 45. It depends entirely on the condition of this country. When we have 
prosperous times the prepaid sales are greater. 
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Q. Do you recollect any instance of any immigrant on your line being rejected 
at the Plmadelphia or New York port by the Immigration Bureau and returned to 
the other side, and then subsequently returned in one of your stearaers?—A. I do 
not know of such a case and do not think that such a thing is quite possible, 
because the penalty would be at our expense, and I think taking an immigrant 
back once is sufficient. 

Q. What is the steerage passage between Antwerp and New York or Philadeb 
phia?— A. $2».50 for either port. 

Q. How does that compare with 1880?— A. I am not prepared to say accurately, 
but I would guess about 60 per cent higher than it was. 

Q. How has that increase in passage money affected the immigration? Has it 
caused much decline?— A. Not a particle. I am under the impression that the rise 
and decline of immigration depends entirely on the conditions prevailing in this 
country. If the farmer has made money to send for his family, the number is 
increased; if he gets little for his crop or for his work, he waits another year or 
two; and that probably explains the ups and downs in immigration. I wouldlike 
to leave with you, also, another document which goes with those I have men- 
tioned. It is the inquiry sheet which is submitted by each of the agents to pas- 
sengers applying for passage in Europe, and which is sworn to by the immigrant. 
The documents which aie the basis for the sheet of 30, manifest of 30, is also 
printed in the different languages, so that the booking agents in Europe, as well 
as tlie immigrants, may be in a position to properly explain it and read it. 

Q. Do you agree with all you heard Mr. Schwab say and the suggestions he 
made?— A. I do. 

Q. Your line works in harmony with the United States laws?— A. We have par- 
ticularly impressed on the representatives on the other side that they must comply 
with the rules and regulations. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to changes? — A. I think they are 
entirely adequate. This circular also says, Immigrants must be at the port of 
embarkation 48 hours, or 2 days, prior to depjixture. This is for the purpose of 
medical and other inspection. It also says that the law of March 3, 1891, pro- 
hibits any agents directly or indirectly issuing any printed matter or verbally 
encouraging or inviting immigration, and that only the ordinary business means, 
such as circulars, published announcements, and statements as to the sailing of 
vessels, prices of passage, and advantages of ships can be explained. In any case 
where there is any question as to the admission of the immigrant, it is absolutely 
necessary that the company must have all of the particulars of the case, for which 
one of the inquiry sheets is to bo used. Wo do not cater to that class of business 
which we are likely to have to return. I also wish to leave with you 2 circulars 
issued in this country to subagents, with instructions which, among other things, 
repeat the extract of the immigration law, showing just exactly what classes are 
prevented from landing in this country, so they may have no excuse for making 
a mistake in that regiird. 

Q. (By Mr. FARguuAR.) These are all of recent date? — A. One was issued only 
2 days ago, and the other issued March 30, 1899 ; one by the American Line and 
the other by the Red Star Line. 

Q. The statement has been made before us that the immigration business of the 
steamships was exceedingly remunerative, and they were making large profits. 
Would you mind telling what dividends your lines have paid within the last few 
years?— A. I aih not familiar with the financial parts of our companies, but so 
far as 1 have been advised they have never paid a dividend. They have coupons 
on the bonds, but no dividends on the stocks. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Does your company have anv agents who keep up an 
acquaintance with immigrants after they have settled in this country, to any ex- 
tent?— A. We have agents in this country— storekeepers, merchants, and banks— 
who sell these prepaid tickets. They are the only kind of agents that we 
maintain. 

Q. Do these agents solicit the fellow-countrymen of possible immigrants to 
invite them to come over? — A. No; 1 do not think that has ever been tried, or if 
tried would be successful. You can not encourage a man to lay down his money 
to bring somebody over. When he has the money and has use for his brother or 
family, he finds the man who will sell him a ticket. If he does not write to the 
company’s office in New York or Chicago, he will apply to the postmaster, or the 
cashier of the bank, and they will secure him the steamship ticket. If he is not the 
agent, he applies to the steamship company and they furnish him the ticket. 

Q. You mean to have us understand your company does not solicit immigration 
.either in the countries from which immigrants come or through their friends in 
this coaQtry?-*A. Exactly. It is even prohibited on the other side. 
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New York, N. Y., July 25, 1899, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN J. OUINIAN, 

Supervising Inspector of the Contract Labor Buremi, Port of New York. 

At a meeting of the Subcommiasion on Manufactures and General Business held 
in New York City, July 2r), C'hairman Smyth presiding, Mr. John J. Quin- 
lan appeared at 2 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified on the subject of 
immigration as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your name?— A. John J. Quinlan. 

Q. Occupation?— A. Supervising inspector of the contract labor bureau, port of 
New York, for a little over (i years. 

Q. Is there more than one inspector in the bureau?— A. Yes; in the contract 
labor bureau of the Barge Office there are about 80 employees all told. Of these 
about 15 are full-fiedged inspectors and receive $5 a day, and 0 I think are assist- 
ant inspectors, and the remainder are interpreters. 

Q. Are yon chief of the bureau?— A. Yes. 

Q. Will you please explain the operations of your bureau, and also the law, so 
far as you know it, that governs your inspection? — A. T may state, briefly, that 
the Contract Labor Bureau is divided into 8 sections: The section which may be 
called, for the sake of convenience, the quarantine division, consist* of 2 inspectors, 
who Ixiard and carefully examine the passengers of ships coming from South 
America and all other vessels other than regular liners; the boarding division con- 
sists of 3 inspectors usually, who are interchangeable, and (i assistant inspectors, 
who go down the bay in one of the revenue cutters, board the incoming steamers 
at quarantine, and make an examination of the cabin passengers between quar- 
antine and the dock. The xuirpose of this examination is to ferret out any sus- 
picious case of infringement of the contract labor law or violation of the immigra- 
tion lawsin general. The third and most important division istbeContract Labor 
Bureau proper of the Barge Office, of which 1 am the chief or supervising insjiector. 
Our main business is to detect violations of the contract labor law wherever such 
exist, and work them up in shape for presentation to the Board of Special Inquiry 
and, when warrantable, for prosecution and recovery of the fine as prescribed by 
section 8 of the act of 1885. The method is to have the inspectors of my bureau 
stand beside the registry clerks and interpreters at the end of each inspection 
aisle on the “main floor” of the Barge Office station, and if, as the immigrants 
pass through during the formal inspection process, any case attracts attention, the 
suspect is taken to one side, where an examination is made, with the assistance of 
a suitable interpreter. Such action is taken in x)ur8uan(‘e of the provisions of 
section 5 of the act approved March 8, 1898, which requires that “ it shall bo the 
duty of every inspector of arriving alien immigrants to detain fora special inquiry 
* * * every person who may not appear to him to be clearly and beyond doubt 
entitled to admission,” etc. If, in the opinion of the inspection officer, the sus- 
pected immigrant is coining here in violation of law, he is handed a card and taken 
into the detention comijartment, and after the immigrants pass through he is then 
taken into the examination room and there put through a thorough examination 
touching his right to land, suitable notes of his testimony being taken for future 
reference. 

For the information of the commission it may be stated that the original act 
governing the exclusion of aliens brought to this country under contract to work 
here was approved February 26, 1885, and amended in the act approved February 
23, 1887. Further acts, approved March 3, 1891, and March 8, 1898, respectively, 
relate also to the importation of alien contract labor. 

Q. Have you any means of obtaining information in this investigation inde- 
pendent of your own observation?- A. Yes. Sometimes we are notified that such 
and such a man is coming here for the purpose of taking somebody else’s position. 
In that case usually the Commissioner, or myself, issues a notice requesting that 
a thorough examination be made, and if that man is found, to bring him to the 
Barge Office for the purpose of further inquiry as to his eligibility. 

Q. Do you receive any information so as to identify these contract laborers 
through organized labor associations of this country?— A. Strange to say, we 
receive very little assistance from organized labor. I might, however, give a case 
where they were of great service during the last 10 days : Six stevedores left St. 
Johns, New Brunsvnck, last Saturday, arrived in Boston the following day, and 
came through by the Fall River Line to New York, arriving here on Monday morn- 
ing, and reported to the contractor. They were taken down to what is called Black 
Tom, a place in Jersey City, and went to work— I think it was on Monday after^ 
noon. The same day they went to work a gentleman identified with organized 
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labor called and showed me a letter that he had, and the letter simply said these 
people were going to a “boss” stevedore of a certain name in Long Island, but did 
not give his address. I sent one of my inspectors for the Brooklyn city directory, 
and there we found this man as a stevedore. W e also learned that this man had an 
office on West street, and we found later all these 6 men loading ships for 40 cents 
an hour. We took their affidavits in the usual way, and also an affidavit from 
the alleged contractor, in which he partly corroborated the 6 stevedores, and thev 
made themselves out contract laborers. The inspectors brought that news back 
on Tuesday afternoon, and that night, through the Commissioner of Immigration, 
we asked for warrants for the arrest of these men. The warrants came from the 
Secretary of the Treasury on Thursday, we aiTested the men, and on Saturday 
they were sent to Boston, and yesterday they were deported from Boston on the 
same steamcT on which they came back to St. Johns. In connection with that 
case I might state that, feeling that it was a good cause to prosecute for the 
I)enalty, I sent for Dr. TJllo, the Gov(3riiment counsel, and after reading over the 
affidavits of the immigrants and the alleged contractor he told me, “Quinlan, 
that is the same old case. The immigrants have convinced you, they have con- 
vinced me, they would convince a jury, that they came here in violation of the 
contract labor law, but unfortunately we can not convince the judge, because the 
inducement to come here was a letter to one of these men with a recpiest to bring 
as many as he could, and it was only an offer. Therefore, I do not think we can 
sue advisedly for the penalty.” I then said, “Dr. Ullo, 1 would like to have you 
talk to the immigrants (thou in the Barge Office), and if you can strengthen the 
case in any way. get any additional evidence, I would like to have you do it so we 
can bring an action for the penalty.” He said, “If I come to the office I think I 
will only make the case worse.” He did come, however, and when he appeared 
again he said, “It is just as I told you. The case is in no better, and, if any- 
thing, is in worse, shape than when I -went there.” That is the characteristic 
of pretty nearly every case we liave where we attempt to recover the penalty. 
We have tried all sorts of things. 1 remember now two cigarmakers coming 
from Havana prior to the war. They had a written contract — that is, a lettcT from 
this country— stating, “If you come over here you can go to work in my factory 
on M nrray street at $20 per week. ” After a conference with the attorney— I think 
Mr. Corcoran was tlien the attorney — he said, “Mr. Quinlan, that looks M:e a 
clear case of a violation of the contract labor law, and I think we can recover the 
lienalty; but to strengthen the case 1 would advise you to let the immigTants go 
to work; let them leave here, follow tliem, after they are at work ask for warrants 
for their arrest, and then I think that will strengthen the case.” We did that; we 
found them at work and took them out on warrants of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, brought them to Ellis Island, took them before the United States officials — 
district attorney, 1 think— where their depositions were taken, and all agreed that 
was a case where we would recover the penalty; but Judge Benedict charged the 
jury that as the contract was not made in foreign lands it was no case for the jury. 
I simply state these cases that are fresh in my mind; there are hundreds of such 
cases which might be cited. 

Q. What do you regard as the main defects in the law?— A. That is the main 
defect, it must be proven that the contract was made in the foreign country; the 
judges require the contract must be made there. Of course if we could convict 
the importer on the promise or the inducement held out to the immigrant it would 
not be very long until we would be able to stop the importation of foreign labor. 

There is one thing that has always seemed to me a great obstacle in the way of 
convicting the alleged contractor; that is, that the law makes it imperative that 
the district attorney should bring the action. I think-if the law were amended so 
that any attorney, who was admitted to practice in the United States courts, could 
bring the action, or bring the evidence before the district attorney, and if he 
refused to prosecute on that evidence, then be permitted to do it himself, and in 
the event of his recovering the penalty, be allowed, say, one-half of it, and the 
witnesses assisting him the other half, it would go a great ways toward breaking 
up the importation of contract lalK)r, Of course, there is always an objection to 
that; it has been said by people that that would amount to blackmail, but it seems 
to me it would make every labor organization, and every man identified with 
organized labor, more or less of a labor inspector. 

Q. Does your law cover the persuasion as well as the inducement? — A. No. It 
seems to me the law itself is strict enough provided we could convict the importer 
on the inducement or the request, whatever it might be. If we could do that we 
could make the connection readily enough. Theonly case that I have in mind now, 
thatcameup before the judgeand the jury, wasthecase involving John Wanamaker: 
1 think it was the head of his dress-goods department, who advertised in a London 
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paper that he could give employment to dress-goods salesmen at £3 per week. A 
man who had been an employee of a store there in London replied, and was engaged 
to come to Philadelphia, and his passage was prepaid. He arrived here on Saturday 
or Sunday, and the following Monday he went to work in Wanamaker’s, replacing 
a man who had been dismissed on Saturday night. That case was tried, and, as I 
say. the judge allowed the case to go to the jury. Mr. Wanamaker was convicted, 
fined $1,000 and cost, and paid into the Treasury of the United States about $1,180. 
There have been many convictions, but that was probably the best case, or rather 
the best conviction, we have had under the law. Most of our cases have been 
compromised. They come to a jioint where the district attorney is undecided, 
and tlie other side offers to compromise, and it is usually accepted with the 
consent, of course, of the Solicitor of the Treasury. 

Q. Have you any suggestions as to the amendment of the law? — A. Only in that 
respect. I struck off hurriedly this morning an idea of mine (reading): “The 
alien contract-labor law should be amended so that there will be no possible loop- 
holes of escape, as at present, either for the alien or for the person contracting 
with liim or inducing him to come to this country. I would suggest an amend- 
ment, in the first iilace, to the effect that any alien coming to this country under 
any inducement, request, or suggestion that work or labor can or may be secured 
hero, although there be no conbact or agreement of any kind, shall bo excluded, 
and that all iiersons offering or holding out any such inducement, request, or sug- 
gestion, even though there bo no proof of any contract or agreement, shall be sub- 
ject to the penalties already provided for contractors; also, that the same penalties 
be visited upon contractors and offerers of inducements, rec^uests, or suggestions, 
whether the contracts, inducements, requests, or suggestions be made in this 
country or elsewhere.” The last suggestion is made m view of my understanding 
that the courts have held that to secure a conviction under the present law it 
must be iiroven that the contract was made in the foreign country. 

And I struck off another little idea here (reading): “Another suggestion to 
facilitate prosecutions, which are commonly subject to long delays: At present 
only a United States district attorney can, as 1 understand it, prosecute contractors 
for violations of the law. 1 would suggest that the law be so amended that any 
attorney admitted in t,he United States courts, who states that he has evidence, 
may go before the United Stales district attorney and lay his case before him, and 
if the district attorney docs not see fit to take uji the case, any such attorney may 
himself prosecute the alleged offenders, and, upon conviction, be awarded by the 
court one-half of the penalty, and that the court have power to award to inform- 
ing witness or witnesses the other half of the iienalty so secured.” 

There is one other thing that occurs to me now. I remember the day that 
Senator Hill’s senatorial committee on immigration came to Ellis Island. I told 
Senator Hill that 1 had examined a group of 30 Italians that day; 15 of them had 
been in the United States before, each one carrying back all the way from $300 to 
$1,000. The 15, on returning, had an average of about $15 apiece. When I asked 
them what they did with the money they carried over, I think about two-thirds 
told me they had bought a little iilace in Italy, a little house and a plot of ground; 
that they had paid a certain sum; that there was a mortgage on it; that they were 
returning to this country for the purjiose of making enough money to pay that 
mortgage off, and as soon as they had accumulated sufficient they would return 
and spend the balance of their days in Italy. At that time this struck me as one 
thing that was very wrong, and there ought to bo some way of righting it. I have 
never changed my mind on that, after 6 years. I have personally investigated 
at least 1.000 such cases. I have found that they consume nothing but what they 
eat. They bring with them all that they will require in the way of clothes, and 
everything else sufficient to do them while they are here, and while they are in 
this country they will not purchase a thing probably except what they eat, drink, 
and smoke. I have heard it said that these so-called birds of passage take out of 
this country about $30,000,000 every year. I do not know what that statement 
is founded on, but it has been observed that through the fall of the year we will 
find the North German Lloyd ships and other lines going back with every avail- 
able inch of space taken in the steerage by these people returning to Italy. I 
speak of the Italians because they probably practice that more than any otlier 
nationality. Of the others, there is one class that comes here in the spring from 
the north of Ireland, Scotland, and England. They are carpenters, stonecutters, 
bricklayers, and skilled mei*hanics, who thoroughly understand the immigration 
laws. They come here in March or April, remain until November, and then go 
back carrying with them the proceeds of their labor. They also bring with 
them all they reciuire in the way of clothes while here. Now, I do think it 
would be one of the very best amendments to the law that could be passed if there 
were some way of stopping the migration of these people. We have found no 
way on Ellis Iriand or at the Barge Office to stop them, except where we find them 
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with veiy little money, and then we adjudge them public charges and deport 
them under the law. Where we find the birds of passage with aslittle as $15, no 
matter what their condition is, we endeavor to return them to the other side. 

Q. How do you identify these birds of passage?— A. Simply by examining them. 
We ask them their object in coming here. They tell us they were here before; 
that they are carpenters, for instance, and worked for so and so, on such a street, 
in such a city, and that they are going back to that city; and if you ask them such 
questions as “Are you going to work for your former employer? they answer, “ 1 
do not know.” “ llad any letters from him?” “No.” “How often have you been 
in this country?” “Two, 3, or 4 times.” “How long did you stay?” “Five 
months or 7 mouths. ” They come in the steerage and go back, finding it is cheaper 
to live with their families during the winter months than to remain here. 

Q. Of course, in many of those cases these skilled workmen are holding inter- 
national union cards? — A. Not as a rule, but some of them do. 

Q. In a case of that kind you could not prove a contract?— A. 1 speak of those 
who are not members of organized labor. 

Q. Take the Amalgamated Carpenters’ Union.~A. We do not have trouble with 
those people. 

Q. What is your best judgment as to what would be the best amendment of 
the law?— A. In the original law, after the words “ Districtof Columbia,” on the 
seventh line, I would suggest the insertion of the words “ under any induce- 
ment, reciuest, or suggestion that w^ork or labor can or may be secured in this 
country, or under any contract or agreement,” etc. It seems to me — 1 am not a 
lawyer — that with such an amendment we could successfully prosecute the 
contractor. 

1 am also convinced that I could do very much better work if we had a larger 
force of men. I think that the contract-labor law is so important to organized 
labor and the men of this country that we ought to have a larger aiipropriation 
than $100,000 from Ckmgress. 1 think we ought to have at least 10 more inspectors 
and interpreters than we have now at the Barge Office. If we can not get a larger 
appropriation from Congress, 1 would be in favor of increasing the head tax from 
$1 to say $3, and using that lor the iiurpose of increasing our force as well as for 
other immigration matters. 

Q. Has your commissioner here made any recommendations to the Secretary of 
the Treasiiry with respect to an increase of force? — A. 1 can not say. I have writ- 
ten him several urgent letters, and 1 have tried to point out io him how important 
it was t hat our f orce should be increased. Some 2 years ago they dropped from the 
force at one time some 5 or 0 inspectors. Since that time, by resignation and 
death, w'e have lost 4 or 5 more, and they have not been replaced. During the 0 
years that I have been chief of the contract labor bureau we have deported from 
this port about 4,000 contract laborers, with very few convictions of the alleged 
contractor. 

Q. All the punishment has been on the immigrant?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know anything about the case of contract laborers who went to 
Eathbun, Iowa?— A. Yes. About 1 month ago, or just prior to 1 month ago, we 
received from the Commissioner-Gleneral a reiiuest to thoroughly investigate all 
Croatians coming through our station. Some few days after that a group of 15 
were discovered, and after a thorough examination we ascertained, according to 
their story, that they were farmers i>rincipally; that they were going to Rathbun, 
Iowa; and they had prepaid tickets there; they had no friends there, and had not 
any relatives, and could not give a satisfactory excuse for their going there. I 
'nquired about Rathbun and found that in the past some French and Italian 
miners had passed through and gone to Rathbun, but these were the first Croa- 
tians that we knew of. 1 rexiorted the matter to the Commissioner and requested 
that he forward my findings to the Department in Washington, and that it be 
looked into, and I believe an inspector from Chicago was detailed on the case, and 
found that these people had gone to work the following day after their arrival in 
Rathbun in a coal mine about half a mile from the village. He reported his find- 
ings to Mr. Powderly, and warrants were issued, and the immigrants are now on 
Ellis Island, and will be deported this week. 

Q. Can you give the names of the owners of the mine at Rathbun?— A. No; 
but I can get them for you. 

Q. We would like to have them. Has any action been taken by the Depart- 
ment at Washington with respect to the prosecution of the mine owners?— A. I 
have not heard of any, but I do not think they have connected the owners. You 
know that thing is done, not through the owners of the mine, hut relatives and 
friends of these men. The foreman of the mine will say, “ How do you like your 
job here?” “Pretty well.” “Have you not a brother or cousin or some friends 
in your home ttiat you would like to bring out?” “Yes.” “If they come here 
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we think we can put them to work.’’ It seems to me we would have great diffi- 
culty in convicting the mine owners under the present law. 

Q. Do you know of any strike at the mines in Bathbun?— A. No. 

Cj. The only reason of the owner or superintendent in sending for these people 
was to get cheap labor?— A. That was the idea, I suppose. In every case I have 
investigated I found that to have been the object; to replace the American or more 
intelligent workman by a man who is usually willing to work for less money. 

Q. (By Air. Clarke.) You say you regard the alien contract-labor law as of 
great importance to organized labor ; is it not of e(]|ual importance to unorganized 
labor?— A, Yes; to every man who works for a living. 

Q. In regard to the recommendation to amend the law so as to attach a penalty 
to an inducement to come to this country, can you think how that could be framed 
so that it would not jireveut a brother who lives here from writing to his brother 
abroad what a line country this is for a workingman?— A. I want to say this, a 
brother coining to a brother is never interfered with at the Barge Office, if he is 
going to work for liis brother. We have had cases where one brother found 
employment for another, and we convicted him as coming in violation of law and 
returned him. But where a brother is coming to work for a brother— there is no 
case that 1 know of where such a man has been deported as coming in violation of 
the law. 

Q. Suppose the relatiouship is a little more remote? — A. Then \ think we would 
enforce the law against him. 

Q. Then as a matter of fact it would be unsafe for anybody in this country to 
wi’ite to a friend abroad, unless he is a brother, what a tine country this is for a 
workingman or woman?— A. If he wrote him to come to a farm in the West, if a 
farm laborer, he would not be interferred with; but if a tailor, shoemaker, or 
in any skilled trade, and he wrote to his first cousin that this is a fine country, 
and “if you come over here I can get you a job," not even saying “I can give 
you one,” I think such a man ought to be sent back 

Suppose the farm laborers in the West were organized and objected to the 
bringing over of men under any inducement whatever to compete with them, you 
would then enforce it in regard to farm labor?- A. I think the conditions of the 
country might control me. 1 would cross that bridge when I came to it. So far 
we have lield no farm laborers. There is such a thing as making this law ridicu- 
lous; I do not propose to do that if I can help it. What I want to do is to protect 
the laboring man in established industries against the foreigner who is willing to 
come here and work I’or less money; but I believe we want more farmers and farm 
hands, and we have not interfered with that class. 

Is it ever iiossiblo that we need more help in some lines than is now here?— 
A. Mr. MeSvveeney spolce of a condition that to him was peculiar— of the great 
demand for unskilled labor during the last month. That has been my observa- 
tion during the la.st 4 or 5 months. I was talking to a gentleman yesterday, and 
he told me that he wanted men to work on a railroad and in amine; that he would 
rent a little house at $.■) a month (that was in Illinois), where they would have a 
good well and all that kind of thing, and that they could make $1.50 to $1.75 a 
day. I sisked him why he did not get his helj) in Chicago, and he told me he had 
tried and could not get a man unoccupied or out of work in Chicago who was able 
or willing to work in the mines or on the railroad. He is one of many who have 
applied to me for assistance, to find out how they could procure unskilled labor, 
principally to work in the mines. The coke mines through Pennsylvania want 
men very much. I assume that the great boom in the iron industry is responsible 
for this demand. 

Q. Y ou do not think, then, it is the desire of these men to displace other men, but 
that they need them on account of extending their business?— A. These particular 
men I speak of want them to extend their business— these few men I have met 
with in the last 3 or 4 months— but that is a new condition. Prior to that, for 3 
or 4 years, I did not have one request. W e sent back probably 3, 000 or 3, 00() people 
who were coming here for no other purpose than to take the places of our own 
people and work for less money. In pretty nearly every case we investigated we 
found this was the case. 

Q. What proportion do the deportations bear to the total number of immigrants 
on account of their being contract laborers?— A. In the fiscal year ending June 30 
291,000 immigrants landed at this port, of which 3,500 were deport^ for all 
causes— 18 insane iiersons, 2,381 paupers or likely to become paupers. 328 loath- 
some or dangerous contagious diseases, 3 convicts, and 635 contract as laborers. 

Q. Do you think you would have been able to deport a good many more alien 
contract laborers if you had had a larger inspecting force?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think that a good many alien contract laborers have gotten in in spite of 
your vigilance?— A. Yes. These groups of 5, 7, 11, and 15 could have been fol- 
lowed up if we had had more inspectors, but we have not the force to do that now. 
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Q. What reason have yon for thinking these men that escaped were alien con- 
tract laborers? — A, They are just like the case of the Croatians going to Bathbun, 
Iowa; they looked suspicious, and in the bustle, owing to the shortness of inspect- 
ors, we think that many of them have slipped through that we might have pre- 
vented had we had a larger force. 

Q. In what respect do they look suspicious?— A. The fact that they are going to, 
say, some place in Pennsylvania, a group of seven, each man having, say, $12 or 
$15, One man was here for some time before. This is his second trip. He is in 
charge of the others, and they are going out there, but they can not tell you the 
reason why, and hence the case looks suspicious. 

Q. Now if you had a larger force how would you follow up these men?— A. By 
sending a man after them. We might send a man with them. 

Q. Every case that looks suspicious you investigate here as fully as you can? — 
A. Yes; in New York or close by we ^ve it a more thorough investigation, and 
where it looks very suspicious I report it to the Commissioner and he in turn to the 
Commissioner-General, who investigates it from Washington, as in the Bathbun 
case. 

Q. Have you considered the difficulty of getting these very stringent provisions 
enacted by Congress? — A. Yes, I realize how difficult that is. I have conferred 
with several United States district attorneys, and they always tell me the diffi- 
culty of making a conviction. I may be pardoned for suggesting to the commission 
that it might w well to call these gentlemen, and also our counsel, Dr. UUo, 
as they can tell you more fully just the reason the judges give for not per- 
mitting these cases to go to the jury, or, when they do, charging the jury in such 
a way that we do not secure convictions. Mr. McFarland, who was formerly dis- 
trict attorney here, is very familiar with all these cases, and he has expres^d to 
me personally what he called the contempt the United States judges hadjior the 
contra(;t labor law. 

Q. How does the size of the force of inspectors in your department compare 
with that in the other departments of the inspocdion bureau here?— A. As I say, 
we have lost altogether about 10 men through dismissals, resignation, and death. 
1 think there are other branches short, but hot nearly so short as the contract-lalx)r 
force. We came from Ellis Island 2 years ago with 10 men more than we have 
now. 

Q. Do you know why thev have not l)een replac-edV— A. No: 1 could not say. I 
have recommended to Mr. Fitchie at different times that the contract-labor bureau 
ought to have more insiiectors and interpreters, and I assume that he has said as 
much to Mr. Powderly, although I do not know. 

Q. You do not know the number of inspectors in the other departments, do 
you? — A, The inspectors are the registry clerks; I consider them very efficient. 

Q. They assist you, do they not?-T-A. Yes; at times we work together and assist 
one another. At times you will find some of our contract-labor inspectors or inter- 
preters registering or helping out the other bureau. 

Q. Do not the other bureaus have any inspectors except the registry clerks? — A. 
Not that I know of. They had the boarding officers, but they are in the contract- 
labor bureau. Mr. McSweeney speaks of some people who were transferred to 
the contract-labor bureau. They are known as assistant inspectors. 

Q. Th6y are not in addition, then, to the force you have named, the 28 or :30? — A. 
No; they are included in that. 

Q. How many of these registry clerks are there who assist you?— A. They do not 
assist us unless we call upon them to act as interpreters or something of that kind. 
The so-called contract-labor inspector stands at the end of the line during the pro- 
cess of inspection. He listens to both what the immigrant says to the registry 
clerk, who is an inspector, but not in the contract-labor bureau, and after he 
passes this man, if the contract-labor inspector is suspicious of anything, my 
inspector takes him to one side, as I said, and interviews him at length. 

Q. Does the registry clerk ask questions that bear on the contract-labor sub- 
ject ?— A. Not as a rule ; sometimes they do and call our attention to it ; i t is where 
the man volunteers, or they discover something suspicious, and they simply invite 
our attention to the fact. 

Q. They have this subject in mind as they have other disfiualifications of the 
immigrant ?— A. Yes. I have always found them very willing and very able to 
assist us in any way. 

Q. (By Mr. FAR<iUHAR.) Do you ever come in contact with the so-called Italian 
bureau in your business?— A. No ; very seldom. 

You have had very little to do with that? — A. Very little. They deal more 
with the other branch of the service. 
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TESTIMONY OF DE. LOUIS L. WILLIAMS, 

Surgeon, Marine-Hospital Service, chitailed to inspect immigrants at the port of 

New York, 

At a meeting of the Snbcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York City July 25, JH99, Mr. Farquhar presiding, Dr, Louis L, 
Williams appeared at 4 p. m,, and, being duly sworn, testified concerning immi- 
gration, as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is your residence?— A. No. Madison avenue, 
New Brighton, Staten Island. 

Q. What is your official position?— A. Surgeon, Marine-Hospital Service, at 
present detailed to inspect immigrants at this station. 

Q, I wish you would explain to the commission your official connection with 
the immigration service at the port of New York, and also your general duties 
with respect to immigrants.— A. According to the immigration law of 180:1, the 
medical inspection must, when practicable, be made by a medical officer of the 
Marine-Hosiiital Service, and one is detailed from time to time for that purpose; and 
in addition to that work it has been found convenient by the commissioner to have 
the medical inspector take charge of the immigrants detained in the hospital and 
have supervision of the hospital work, which is under tlie controrof the commis- 
sioner directly. 

Q. Do you have to report to the commissioner here, or to Washington? — A. To 
the commissioner, and incidentally to make certain reports to the Marine Hospital 
Bureau in the way of information or anything directly connected with my duties 
here. 

Q. What other medical inspection is there here of incoming ships?— A. The in- 
spection at (piarantine. 

Q. Is that under Dr. Doty? — A. Yes. Some of our inspectors board all ships at 
quarantine for the purpose of examining the first and second class passengers. 
The steerage are examined in the Barge Office. The medical inspection is the first 
infection made. 

Q. How many are engaged in this medical examination at the Barge Office?— 
A. In the Barge Office, besides myself, there are 1 acting assistant surgeon and the 
chemist, who acts as liookkeeper and, in a certain sense, as executive officer and 
assists in the inspection. That is the force, with the exception of the clerk and 1 
attendant. The three assistant surgeons who inspect the cabin passengers also 
assist in the steerage inspection when practicable. 

Q. So that practically the whole medical inspection here at the port of New 
York is in your hands V— A. Practically. 

Q. Do you find your force sufficient to perform all your duties?— A. Just suf- 
ficient. At the present time it keeps the force all employed. It would not be 
sufficient had I not found here a very competent set of assistants. I found the 
office exceedingly well organized. 

Q. You would say that your means of inspection and the time of your inspec- 
tion are sufficient?— A. Quite sufficient. 

Q. Do you know anything at all about the inspection on the other side?— A. A 
little only as regards the inspection at Liverpool. I inspected the immigrants 
there under a special detail in 1893, the cholera year, so 1 became somewhat famil- 
iar with their methods at that port. 

Q. What is your opinion as to its thoroughness?— A. It is fairly good, in a way. 
The inspection by the ship’s surgeon I know very little about. 1 know they made 
an inspection, sometimes on shore, and sometimes necessarily on board, for the 
reason that many of their passengers would come from Hull ; passengers coming 
from Rotterdam or Hamburg or Bremen would be railroad^ across from HuU 
and sometimes arrived only in time to be put aboard. In that case I do not see how 
the ship’s surgeon could make an inspection before they went aboard, though he 
might nave inspected them en route. In addition to that the British board of trade 
has 2 medical inspectors who examine all the steerage and second-cabin passengers. 
That examination is made on board and, I believe, is fairly good. I knew the 
inspectors at that time nersonally, and I believed them to be competent, though 
the inspection, so far as tney were concerned, did not practically concern the work 
of the immigration office here, because the idea was mere^ to exclude passengers 
who were likely to become ill on the voyage or persons afioicted with a contagious 
disease, 

Q. Some contagions diseases, of course, develop on the voyage?— A. That cannot 
be avoided, of course. 
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Q. What is your experience as to the efficiency of the inspection on the other 
side; take it from any port?— A. Yon mean from the standpoint of the office here? 
I do not think it is very efficient. It can not be, else we would not have discovered 
BO many cases on this side. I believe, however— in fact I know— that we Mt less, 
for instence, from Liverpool than from any other port. The majority of the cases 
we get from some of- the French and Itmian ships, and some of the Hamburg 
liners bringing Italians and Syrians. 

Q. Have you discovered here many diseases common to the Asiatic countries? — 
A. There is one disease especially common. We have among the Syrians a very 
large proportion affe(?ted with trachoma, granular lids, a disease of the eye. 

Q. What do you regard as the greater deterrent, the detention of the immigrant 
here at the expense of the steamship company or the dread of deportation?— A. I 
believe the detention here would be the greater, for the reason mentioned by Mr. 
Schwab, that it would be an appeal to the pocket of the steamship company. The 
diseases in question, as far as trachoma or favus are concerned, are so obstinate, 
and the period of treatment so long, that it would involve them in very great 
expense to pay for the treatment on this side, and I believe they would be extremely 
careful in bringing them over if that was to be the outcome. As it is now, if they 
do not make money they at least may not lose if the case is deported. 

Q. liow many have you had to deport since you have been the official here? — 
A. I have brought some data as to that [reading] : 


Number of hospital cases for past year _ 1, 862 

Numb(‘r of landed cases applying for relief for past year 23.5 

Number of arriving immigrants certified to during past year . . 1, 244 

Number of cases certified loathsome or dangerous (.‘-ontagious diseases; 

Favus 48 

Trachoma 312 

Number of contagious cases deported: 

Trachoma 298 

Favus 36 

Number of cases contagious diseases certified to during month of June, 1899: 

Trachoma 123 

Favus 3 

Number of contagious cases deported: 

Trachoma 116 

Favus 1 

Total number of immigrants rejected during month of *Tuno. 261 


That would give the idea of the jiroiiortion, trachoma being the largest factor 
in the cases rejected medically. 

Q. In case of deportation, to what port are they sent usually?— A. They are 
returned on the ship that brings them. 

Q. Wliere is the usual shipping point?— A. Ordinarily Havre. They collect for 
the most nart at Marseilles, and take ship at Havre. Some oc’casionally come on 
other lines. Some come on the Holland line; but the other is the most common 
route. 

Q, (By Mr, Clarke, ) Do you think the inspection on the other side is less rigid 
in case of these French and Italian lines than the other lines?— A. 1 would not be 
prepared to say that. The possibility is that they have the opportunity to bring 
more of these people for the reason I have mentioned. I could not of my own 
knowledge say it was less efficient. 

Q. Do you think it would be advisable for the United States to employ medical 
examiners at the ports of departure of these immigrants?— A. It might possibly 
be of advantage, but it would appear to me that it might be reached otherwise, 
by making it undesirable for the companies to bring them, and at less expense to 
the Government. 

Q. How do you think the law can be improved so as to make it more difficult or 
more undesirable for them to bring them?— A. Only in the manner I have indi- 
cated— to leave it to the discretion of the commissioner whether such a case should 
be immediately deported or kept in hospital. Apart from the deterring effect 
there comes in the question of humanity. It is a rather difficult thing for the com- 
missioner to deport a case of that sort, leaving portions of the family in this 
country. If it was kept in hospital that difficulty would not obtain to the same 
extent There could be no reasonable objection to the case remaining in the hos- 
pital under treatment if it was to be a source of trouble to the community. In 
other words, it would be treated as any other case would be treated. 

Q. Has any complaint come from any part of the country that your medical 
examination here is not strict enough and that dangerous diseases escape your 
vigilance?— A. The only thing that I have seen was a statement to the effect that 
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certain oases of leproisy came from Finland. What tmth there is in that I can not 
say. Certainly the inspection is reasonably rigid here, and I believe few, if any, 
snoh cases have occnrred. 1 have seen none during the period I have been on dnty 
here; while it is possible for incipient cases of leprosy to pass the line, certainly 
not an agnavated case. There are some cases or leprosy that would exist in the 
community for many months undiscovered even by those in close contact; that is 
quite ^ssible. 

Q. How much time do you and your assistants give to the medical examination 
of any immigrant?— A. That depends very much on the immigrant. There are 
some shiploads that are so obviously in good condition that a very casual inspection 
is all that is necessary, and they are pas^ with reasonable rapidity ; others require 
more careful looking after. I refer particularly to the Syrians. Such a large pro- 
twrtion of them have trachoma that it is customary to stop all and examine their 
lids. That, of course, takes a good deal of time. The Scandinavian immigrant is 
usually in good condition. There are so few physically defective that they are 
passed (juite rapidly. Of course a more careful examination is subsequently made 
of the suspects, all the time being given to it that is necessary. 

Q. Is it your policy to exclude every person afflicted with a contagious and 
loathsome disease of any character? — A. That is the ruling. At least, that is the 
law on the subject; and the Department has ruled, for instance, that trachoma 
and favus shall be excluded as contagious diseases. Practically these are the dis> 
eases that there can be any question about, for the reason that ihe more severe 
diseases, such as smallpox are stopped at quarantine. The mild diseases, like 
scarlet fever and measles, would be allowed to pass quarantine, but woul 4 be taken 
up here and put into the isolation hospital. They are cases which develop en route, 
and it would not do to return them. 

Q- Do you know of any instance of a person deported for having a loathsome 
ana dangerous contagious disease returning again to this country?— A. Several 
instances. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) Can you relate any of the instances?— A. I have put 
down 4 instances from the records of the office: The first is the case of Maria 
Laham, 29, Syria, arrived April 11, 1899, per steamship Alesia (Fabre Line); 
deported for trachoma. Returned to the United States July 5, 1899, per steam- 
ship Spaarndam (Holland Line) , under name of Martha Jousef Simon, and again 
deported for trachoma. In this case I understand the party admitted the fact of 
her identity. Second; Maria Hatzopoulos, 22, Greek, arrived June 4, 1899, per 
steamship La Cham;mgne (steerage); deported for trachoma by same ship June 
10, and returned to the United States in cabin of same ship July 2. She was again 
deported. Third: Mrs, Moses and 2 children ai-rived November 6, 1897. per steam- 
ship Oledani , and deported on account of favus (children) . Returned to the United 
States January 22, 1898, per steamship Amsterdam (steerage) ; held in hospital 4^ 
months, and finally land^. They were held thus by order of the Dtpartment until 
regarded as cured. Fourth: Jacobus Van Hoorn, 7, Holland (accompanied by 
mother) ; case of favus; arrived May 8, 1898, and deported; returned to the United 
States June 9, 1898; held in hospital for 4 months and 10 days, and finally landed. 

In addition to these I can recall a case that occurred recently— a case of trachoma 
ceding on one of the Liverpool ships, and dmorted on account of this disease, and 
aishort time after that coming into the port of Philadelphia. The inspecting officer 
wrote to know if he had not been here. He was evidently suspected from some 
circumstance, and I presume he was deported from that port. These are simply 
instances; there are others. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Suppose you give the English of favus?— A. The ordinary 
name is scaldhead; that is the common term. 

Q. Are the agents of the steamship companies informed of all these cases of 
dej^rtation as soon as they occur?— X They are informed before deportation. 

Q. All the cases?— A. Yes; they are invariably informed. 

Q. So that by that notice they are put on their guard against bringing back 
these persons?— A. Precisely. 

Q. How many appeals are made against deportation?— A. That is a question 
which comes before the commissioner, usually. I would only hear of it inciden- 
tally. In the medical division we only deal with the question of fact, properly. 

Q\ (By Mr. Fabquhar.) On the basis of your report the commissioner makes 
his decision?— A. The cases rejected medically are certified, and that certificate 
nasses through the hands of the registry division to the board of special inquiry. 
If the case emUng for special inquiry has been certified to be a case of trachoma or 
favus or any disme which has been determined to be a loathsome and dangerous 
disease it is equivalent to a decision of deportation. As I understand it, the ^ard 
of special inquiry has no further jurisdiction except to formally give an order for 
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deportation. In the case of those certified for physical defect simply, it is optional 
with the board whether it shall admit the immis^raat or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you any means of knowing whether the ships’ sur- 
geons discover these loathsome diseases in any case on the passage overZ—A. I 
have no means of knowing. Officially they do not know of any such thing 
on board. I believe in one or two cases they have discovered trachoma or favus, 
but it is rare. 

Q. What IS their practice with reference to cases of dangerous diseases when 
they do discover them?— A. Each ship is rocjuired by law to have a hospital, which 
is usually a very small compartment, in which these cases are placed— cases like 
scarlet fever or smallpox. There is no isolation of trachoma or favus; they do 
not recognize them as a rule. 

Q. Do you not think the law should be amended so as to require the isolation of 
such cases?— A. It would be of advantage if they ever admitted the fact that such 
a thing was on board the shii), but jiractically, with rare exceptions, they deny 
the existence or claim they have not recognized any disease aboard. Therefore 
the (juestion of isolation would not come up at all. 

Q. Have you any means of knowing whether their medical examiners on the 
other side have rejected any cases of trachoma or favus? — A. I have been told by 
some of the agents of the lines and some of the ships’ surgeons that a number of 
cases have been eliminated, and I believe, to a certain extent, that is the case. I 
have recently received a private letter from one of my colleagues, formerly asso- 
ciated with me in the medical division of the Barge Office who has recently been 
ordered to Naples to carry out the quarantine law of 180:j — that is, inspection of 
passengers from tiiat port to prevent the introduction of contagious diseases — and 
incidentally ho has advised against bringing certain cases likely to be barred under 
the immigration law, and he informs me the steamship companies have very readily 
taken his advice, and he believes they have eliminated some cases of trachoma. 
’J’here are certain diseases of the eyes which attract much more attention than a 
V(Ty bad case of trachoma would. Many cases of this disease, to the casual 
observer, would present nothing until the lids were everted. 

By whom is the medical examiner hero ap])ointed?— A. He is examined by a 
board of medical officers of the Marine-Hospital Service, and is then (commissioned 
by the President. 

On whose recommendation?— A. The recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, after the examination recpiired by law. 

Q. To whom do you make your reports of inspections?— A. The report of the 
year's work is made to the coinmissioner. 

C^. You do not make any reports direct to Washington? — A. None at all, except 
incidentally and by reejuest of the Marino- Hospital bureau, so as to give that 
bureau certain information in regard to the number of cases, rejected cases, etc.; 
matters of purely medical information. 

Are all immigrants thoroughly bathed and their clothing disinfected before 
they are allowed to come on boaril at the foreign ports?— A. Officially there is 
nothing of the sort done except in those ceases where it has been required by the 
(juarantine law of 189;3, which law empowers the President to detail any medical 
officer of the Government to proceed to any foreign port for duty in the office 
of the consul, for the purpose of making inspectionsof all passengers and of givjj^g 
bills of health, the hold upon the ship company being the bill of health. 

Q. Do you not. think it would l)e a good plan if the law required such bathing 
and disinfection? — A. It un^iuestionably would be a good hygienic measure in any 
case. They are certainly anything but clean, the majority of them. 

Q. (By Mr. FARy,UH ai\. ) W ould it not be ine^ensivo as a preventive?— A. Some 
of the lines carry it out. I am told they hg,d it in Rotterdam, or used to. I should 
think it would be a very good thing. 

9- (By Mr. Clarke.) It might tend also to awaken a wholesome respect in the 
mind of the immigrant for the country to which he is coming?— A. It would be a 
good plan, but it might present some practical difficulties, and it might be opposed 
by the steamship companies on the score of expense— not so much* the soap and 
water, but they would be compelled to detain the immigrant on the other side for 
a certain length of time to (jarry that out. I meet with that opposition in carrying 
out all quarantine laws. While on duty at Liverpool, whenever I came across an 
immigrant whose place of departure was an infected port of Europe, I kept him 
over a trip and required him to be washed and his baggage steamed. They were 
very reluctant to do that. That would be the only practical difficulty, 

Q. Do you know of any institution, charitable or penal, in our country to which 
persons are admitted without being required to be bathed thoroughly and their 
clothing disinfected?— A. As far as the disinfection is concerned, I do not think 
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that is nniformly carried out except in cases of persons snspected of having a 
contagious disease, but certainly they are in the better class of institutions 
reciuired to be bathed. 


Q. There is as much reason why they should be required to go through that 
process in going on shipboard?— A. There is more reason, because they are neces- 
sarily crowded on shipboard. It would be practically impossible to give a pas- 
senger all the air space that he should have in a hospital or even in his house. 
Theoretically, he should have a very large air space, but practically on shipboard 
he can not get it. The conditions are such that he could not get more than a cer- 
tain amount of space, and he is therefore crowded, particularly in bad weather, and 
certain contagious diseases are more likely to show themselves under .the filthy 
conditions that exist in the average steerage. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) Have there been any formal complaints made as to 
the inadequency of the air space?— A. No; and in the ships 1 am mostly familiar 
with the air space, I believe, is practically sufficient; that is to say, not sufficient 
to live in indefinitely, but sufficient for ordinary sustenance for a passenger to 
cross the Atlantic. Tliere were a few of the old ships which had inadequate con- 
ditions, but in all of the newer ones which I have seen — the English lines— the con- 
ditions are very fair indeed. 

Q. Is the sanitary condition of the ships that arrive here good?— A. Fairly ^ood. 
It is scarcely just to judge the ship by the condition you see the steerage in on 
arrival, because they carry some very filthy people, who make a great litter in the 
steerage. We see the same thing here in our detention pens and the detention 
boat on Ellis Island. Immigrants have to be followed very closely in order to 
secure cleanliness, and it is therefore very hard to judge by conditions seen on 
arrival. 

(^. You would not think it was dangerously dirty?— A. Most dirt is not dan 
gerous, but it is repulsive. You may have a very bad state of affairs with a 
practically clean steerage if infected people are put in it. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest in the way of amendment to your inspection 
or the breadth of your jurisdiction, or as to a separate staff, entirely outside of the 
Marine Service, to be brought into the immigration bureau?— A. No; I can not 
say that I have any suggestions to make, for the reasons mentioned. I found the 
medical inspection service in an exceedingly good condition. I have been in charge 
for barely more than 3 months. 1 think it would be very unwise to make any 
slipshod amendment that had not been very carefully thought over. At present I 


see no necessity for it. 

Q. Who preceded you? — A. Dr. Joseph H. White. 

(}. Is he still in the Marine Service?— A. He is on duty in Washington at present 
in the Marine-Hospital Bureau. 


New York. N. Y., My 1S99, 

TESTIMONY OF DR. M. VICTOR SAFFORD, 

Surgeon, tfiiited States Immigration Service, Port of New York. 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York City July 25, 1H99, Mr. Farquhar presiding, Dr. M. Victor Saf- 
ford appeared at 4.30 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified concerning immigra- 
tion as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is your address and official position in the 
bureau?— A. Address, 121 West Eleventh street; surgeon, United States Immigra- 
tion Service. 

Q. How long have you held your present position?— A. Since October, 1895. 

Q. What are your special duties?— A. To pass upon the landing of immi^ants, 
in connection with a Marine Hospital officer and other assistants. We pick the 
suspicious ones out and after the remaining passengers have passed the line, these 
are examined as thoroughly as necessary. Those in need of hospital treatment 
are sent to the hospital; those who have diseases which are prohibited by law, 
such as loathsome and dangerous contagious diseases, are certified to by the sur- 
geon in charge. Those who have physical defects like partial paralysis, incipient 
blindness, consumption, and heart disease, are also certified to and are sent before 
the board of special inqui^for a decision as to whether or not they are likely to 
become public charges. We also relieve usually those who have already been 
landed and come back to the immigration bureau for relief, either of their own 
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volition or by direction of the department of charities of the State. These cases 
already land^ usu^y come to ns first and our reports accompany them to the com- 
missioner. We state, for instance, whether the man is likely to be permanently 
incapacitated, and if so oar certificate is really final in disposing of the case. The 
commissioner requests his depoi'tation on the medical certificate alone, and in 
other cases, where there is only temporary trouble, the immigrant may be sent to 
the hospital; or where his condition does not warrant medical treatment it is so 
stated, and he is sent with that statement to the commissioner to be dealt with as 
is deemed advisable. 

Q. In case an immigrant comes here, and you make no special record of him; he 
is landed, and a few months afterwards a disease develops which had been con- 
tracted previous to his landing here, so that you have no record in your first inspec- 
tion. Do you talte the voluntary affidavit of this man if he wants to go back to 
Europe or elsewhere? — A. Perhaps, to a certain extent, we do depend upon his 
statement, but that is rarely wholly necessary, because usually a diseased condition 
'si^l speak for itself. W e can form something of an idea whether the disease existed 
and escaped detection at the time he landed or not. 

Q. In your records are you quite careful in giving the indications of diseases, even 
if the board of inquiry would ultimately pass him? Do you make a report suffi- 
ciently explicit so as to trace the man "^thin 12 months? — A. Without question; 
and not only that, but wo also keep a record of minor defects in cases which we do 
not send before the board of special inquiry at all, but which we detain, examine, 
and send before the registry clerk. These defects being recorded on the ship’s card, 
the registry clerk takes them into consideration as a factor; for instance, a man a 
little below the standard in physi<iue, or the loss of an eye, or the loss of a finger, or 
a man who is rather deficient in stature, in which case there is some doubt about his 
securing employment— these cases are not made special inciuiry cases by us. For 
the month of May we rejected 178 cases; that is, those cases were either of the pro- 
hibited classes or else were of sufficient importance that we thought their conditions 
warranted deportation; but in addition to that there are 1.224 minor-defect cases, 
where we made comment on the card for the information of the registry clerks, out 
of a total of 44,754 examined during the month of May. 

Q. Can you explain how vou are able to trace these cases that jjrou report and 
pass on, once they are landea?— A. Those cases which apply for assistance or come 
to the attention of the bureau are sent to the statistical office to obtain a verifica- 
tion of landing; in other words, a statement showing name of ship, date of arrival, 
etc., and then they usually come to our office. We have in our records a copy of 
every certificate made during the year— in fact, since the bureau has been estab- 
lished; at least ever since the fire. We also have a record of every minor defect 
which we have recorded, and having the name of the ship the man came on, we 
can easily see whether we have made at the time he landed any comment as to his 
physical condition. 

C<). What do you know of any rejected persons being brought back here?— A. I 
remember those cases of which Dr, Williams has spoken. This spring an Italian 
came to the Barge Office to 'get some members of his family out who had arrived 
that day on the ship, and ho was identified as an Italian who had been deported 
several months previously for trachoma. His own statement was that he came 
back to this country on the same ship, as a cabin passenger, directly the ship got 
on the other side. That occurred before the medical inspection of cabin passengers 
was made. Such inspection has only been in existence smeo the 1st of November, 
1898. I remember one instance, though it was not a medical case, where a number 
of RuthenianS'came here on a ship from an Italian port and were deported, and 
subsequently came by a ship of another line from Italy and were deported a second 
time. I think there are other instances, of which we have no official record, but 
I do not at this moment recall any more. 

Q. What had you to do with the change to the new statistical classification of 
nationalities, vocations, etc.?— A. I served with Mr. MeSweeney, and Mr. Camp- 
1^11, of Washington, and Mr. Rogers, of Philadelphia, the committee which had 
the revision of statistics in charge, 1 was secretary of that committee. 

Q. To whom was that report made?— A, To the Commissioner-General. Its 
recommendations were adopted immediately. 

Q. How lopg has the new plan been in oi)eration? — A. Since the 1st of July, 
1898. That plan could be best stated as, substituting for the territorial classifica- 
tion of the people who come here the language or race classification. In other 
words, people that speak the same language and that have the same religious ties 
and that are bound to ally themselves together in this country and, whether they 
want to or not, be forced into the same occupations, were classified toother. That 
was the main change. The old political division is still retained. For instance, 
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we can tell now how many come from the political divisions of Austria-Hungary, 
and from Russia, and the statistics of their occupations and destinations. 

Q. What have you to say as to the accuracy of the old statistical methods of 
this office?— A. In regard to the numtoof people coming from political divisions 
it was, I think, accurate within very close limits, but where, for instance, in the 
case of Austria-Hungary, the country was divided up into territorial subdivisions, 
each of these subdivisions did not, in fact, in every instance, get the number of 
immigrants that should be credited to it. But it should be understood that we 
have now more information on which to base our statistics than previous to July, 
1898. This new system included the obtaining of new information not available 
Iirior to July 1, 1898. 

Q. Do you know of any way you can take the old statistics and conform them 
to the new methods so as to make tla'in more intelligent and more correct? — A. 
That would be very difficult, and could not be done with any degree of accuracy. 
Of course the man’s name, to one familiar with the country, will give a clew to 
the race to which he belongs. For instance, in 9 cases out of 10 you could sepa- 
rate in that way the Jews from Poland from the Poles themselves. In some such 
way as that it might bo partially done, but I do not think the result would be of 
much value. 

Q. You know there are 1 or 2 treatises on immigration, written in this country, 
which, together with the conclusions of ])olitical economists, are based on the 
figures furnished to the old New York Board. What have you to say as to the 
correctness of any of those conclusions?— A. 1 do not think those conclusions are 
impaired. I think, in the jiast, the number of i)eople Irom Russia, as a jiolitical 
division, was correct within close limits, and in the same way from Anstria-Hun- 
gary. It was only as regards the subdivisions that there might be a (inestion, and 
I do not think that the element of sulxlivisions enters to any extent into economic 
deductions from these old figures. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are there some loathsome and contagious diseases that 
are so obscure that they are not readily detected on a cursory examination of the 
person? — A. Yes, that may be so. Perhai>H in that connection 1 might explain, 
in detail, our form of inspection. The first inspector stops the immigrant, looks 
at his hands, head, and eyes carefully. Skin diseases will usually show themselves 
in one of these J localitievS. For instance, in leprosy the first indication would be in 
the appearance of tho hands. Then he is passed along })rol)ably 80 feet and brought 
to a second and liorhaps a third inspector. The second inspector disregards, as a 
rule, the head and hands, but looks lor anything else which attracts his attention, 
and checks tho first inspector on the eyes. Then, if there bo a third inspector there, 
he tries to check tho other two, an 1 in that way it is really more than a cursory 
examination, because the men who are working on each are men who have had the 
opportunity and training to make them experts, and they pick out things which 
would pass a man with any ordinary training of that sort. Anything which 
attracts suspicion in any way is turned to one side and later gone over as carefully 
as may be necessary. 

Q. Do you soniotimes require an immigrant to remove his clothing? — A. Cer- 
tainly, or send him to the hospital for observation ; that is frequently done. 

(^. Have you any knowledge of (contagious diseases developing which ])a8S 
you?— A. I do not recollect any instance at jiresent, but I think that is possible. 

Q. Do you think there would be enough such (cases that the danger would lie 
very great?— A. No; I do not think so. They have not been brought to our atten- 
tion, or I would certainly recollect such cases. I do not recollect any. 

Q. Ycu agree with Dr. Williams as to the desirability of bathing and disinfect- 
ing at the ])oit of departure?— A. Yes; tlmugh I presume that Is of greater value 
as a quaraiitiiio measure than for the purpose of immigration strictly. 

Q. (By Mr. Fak<,|Itiiar.) Is there any matter you can suggest that has been 
omitted in the examination; anything to which you desire to call the attention of 
the (commission?— A. Thew was one thing in regard to favus; the commission 
asked the common name for that, and Dr. Williams responded “ scaldhead; ” that 
should not be confused with eczema, sometimes also known as scaldhead. It is a 
parasitic disease of the scalp, and was practically unknown in this country until 
the Russian Jews and Italians began to come here. Then, in regard to tracihoma, 
our attitude in ruling that as a dangerous, contagious disease is duo to the order 
from the Department jJacing it in this category, which order was issued at the 
instigation of a convention of oculists in this country, who said the disease would 
probably die out in this country if it were not tor fresh accretions from Europe. 
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TESTIMOmr OF MR. CHARLES G. EICHLER, 

Chief of Si aiisiical and Record Division, Bureau of Immigratiou, Neiv York City. 

At a meeting of theSuboommission on Manufactures and General Business, held 
in New York City July 2.1, 18U9, Mr. Farquhar presiding, Mr. Charles G. Eichler 
appeared at 5 p. m., ana, being duly sworn, testified concerning immigration, as 
follows: 

Q. (By M. Farquhar.) What is your name? — A. Charles G. E.chler. 

t^. What is your position? — A. Chief of statistical and record division. Immi- 
gration Bureau, port of New York. 

Where do you live? — A. 249 West One hundred and twenty-sixth street; 
office at 4.1 Pearrstreet, New York. 

Q. How long have you held that position? — A. Since April 10, 1800, under the 
United States Government, and 10 j ears previous under the State government. 

C^. What are the duties of your office? — A. 1 make uji statistics for the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, who transmits them to the Commissioner-General. 

Q. Did you have in charge all the statistics at the time the tire happened at Ellis 
Island?— A. Yes. 

Q. Did you lose everything at that time? — A. Very nearly everything. We had 
old records there from the old State board of immigration for the past .10 years, 
since 1847, and I guess they were very nearly all destroyed. 

(.^). Have you ever examined to find if duplicates of any of these records were in 
Albany?— A. There are no duplicates. The only duplicates are in the United 
states customs-house at tliis port. 

Q. Were there any copies furnished to the municipality of the city of New 
York?— A. No. 

Q. Do you regard these documents of great value?— A. I do. 

Q. What have you to say as to the real value of the statistics other than simply 
numbering the people that come in?— A. At the present time they are very good. 

What was it 2 years ago? — A. Not so good. 

Q. Did the Government keep the old State form when the United States came 
in to take jurisdiction?— A. No; an act of the legislature turned it over from the 
State to the United States. 

O. As to manner of collecting statistics, when the United States (Tovernment 
tooK charge was the same system carried out as was carried out by the old State 
board? — A. Yea; same form. We started first to register the passengers the same 
as the old State board. 

Q. As for the number of immigrants that have arrived, there is sufficient data 
in the papers of that time and other reports to have a comparative view of the old 
immigration, the present immigration, and the changes that have occurred in the 
immigrants, nationalities, and all? — A. Y^es. 

Q. Did your old statistics of the Stale board go beyond 1840 and 1817? — A. May 
10, 1847.. 

Q. Do you know what dependence can he jilaced on statistic.s from 1824 to 
1847? — A. I could not tell. 

Q. Do you know how it is the jiolitical economists usually adopt 1824 as a basis 
of their comparisons with respect to American immigration?— A. I do not. 

Q. You have no knowledge of handling any figun s prior to 1847 on the old 
board?— A. No. 

C^. Is there now in the possession of the United States statistics from 1847 to the 
present time that this commission can reach? — A. You might get it through the 
J3ureau of Statistics, Washington, Treasury Department. 

Q. Records made through collectors of the ports?— A. Customs districts. 

Q. Can you suggest any amendments in reference to the statistical matter?— A. 
No; 1 think they are very good now. As Mr. McSweeney said, after a while we 
will get into the cabin business, and that will make it final. 

Q. Have you in your possession here any body of comparative statistics that 
would be of value to this commission in making its report to Congress?— A. We 
could make up some illuminated tables or something like that. 

Q. Have not bodies advocating restriction of immigration obtained considerable 
statistics from you?— A. Yes, several, through the Commissioner of Immigration. 

Q. We take it from your testimony the new arrangement is of great advantage 
over the old one?— A. Yes; and we will still do better when we get the cabin 
business in shape. The Commissioner and 1 are working at it now. 
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we can tell now how many come from the political divisions of Austria-Hungary, 
and from Russia, and the statistics of their occupations and destinations. 

Q. What have you to say as to the accuracy of the old statistical methods of 
this office?— A. In regard to the numtoof people coming from political divisions 
it was, I think, accurate within very close limits, but where, for instance, in the 
case of Austria-Hungary, the country was divided up into territorial subdivisions, 
each of these subdivisions did not, in fact, in every instance, get the number of 
immigrants that should be credited to it. But it should be understood that we 
have now more information on which to base our statistics than previous to July, 
1898. This new system included the obtaining of new information not available 
Iirior to July 1, 1898. 

Q. Do you know of any way you can take the old statistics and conform them 
to the new methods so as to make tla'in more intelligent and more correct? — A. 
That would be very difficult, and could not be done with any degree of accuracy. 
Of course the man’s name, to one familiar with the country, will give a clew to 
the race to which he belongs. For instance, in 9 cases out of 10 you could sepa- 
rate in that way the Jews from Poland from the Poles themselves. In some such 
way as that it might bo partially done, but I do not think the result would be of 
much value. 

Q. You know there are 1 or 2 treatises on immigration, written in this country, 
which, together with the conclusions of ])olitical economists, are based on the 
figures furnished to the old New York Board. What have you to say as to the 
correctness of any of those conclusions?— A. 1 do not think those conclusions are 
impaired. I think, in the jiast, the number of i)eople Irom Russia, as a jiolitical 
division, was correct within close limits, and in the same way from Anstria-Hun- 
gary. It was only as regards the subdivisions that there might be a (inestion, and 
I do not think that the element of sulxlivisions enters to any extent into economic 
deductions from these old figures. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are there some loathsome and contagious diseases that 
are so obscure that they are not readily detected on a cursory examination of the 
person? — A. Yes, that may be so. Perhai>H in that connection 1 might explain, 
in detail, our form of inspection. The first inspector stops the immigrant, looks 
at his hands, head, and eyes carefully. Skin diseases will usually show themselves 
in one of these J localitievS. For instance, in leprosy the first indication would be in 
the appearance of tho hands. Then he is passed along })rol)ably 80 feet and brought 
to a second and liorhaps a third inspector. The second inspector disregards, as a 
rule, the head and hands, but looks lor anything else which attracts his attention, 
and checks tho first inspector on the eyes. Then, if there bo a third inspector there, 
he tries to check tho other two, an 1 in that way it is really more than a cursory 
examination, because the men who are working on each are men who have had the 
opportunity and training to make them experts, and they pick out things which 
would pass a man with any ordinary training of that sort. Anything which 
attracts suspicion in any way is turned to one side and later gone over as carefully 
as may be necessary. 

Q. Do you soniotimes require an immigrant to remove his clothing? — A. Cer- 
tainly, or send him to the hospital for observation ; that is frequently done. 

(^. Have you any knowledge of (contagious diseases developing which ])a8S 
you?— A. I do not recollect any instance at jiresent, but I think that is possible. 

Q. Do you think there would be enough such (cases that the danger would lie 
very great?— A. No; I do not think so. They have not been brought to our atten- 
tion, or I would certainly recollect such cases. I do not recollect any. 

Q. Ycu agree with Dr. Williams as to the desirability of bathing and disinfect- 
ing at the ])oit of departure?— A. Yes; tlmugh I presume that Is of greater value 
as a quaraiitiiio measure than for the purpose of immigration strictly. 

Q. (By Mr. Fak<,|Itiiar.) Is there any matter you can suggest that has been 
omitted in the examination; anything to which you desire to call the attention of 
the (commission?— A. Thew was one thing in regard to favus; the commission 
asked the common name for that, and Dr. Williams responded “ scaldhead; ” that 
should not be confused with eczema, sometimes also known as scaldhead. It is a 
parasitic disease of the scalp, and was practically unknown in this country until 
the Russian Jews and Italians began to come here. Then, in regard to tracihoma, 
our attitude in ruling that as a dangerous, contagious disease is duo to the order 
from the Department jJacing it in this category, which order was issued at the 
instigation of a convention of oculists in this country, who said the disease would 
probably die out in this country if it were not tor fresh accretions from Europe. 
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Q. Have you anything to do particularly with this Italian bureau?— A. I do not 
know of any reason why we should have any relationship with them beyond what 
we might with private citizens. I do not recognize any right— the board has 
never recognized their right to take any part in our proce^ngs. They are there, 
of course, and have been there for a number of years, and it is generally under- 
stood that they have been interested in the relief of their countrymen. 

Q. Do you find it in any way an interference with the proper execution of your 
duties?— A. At the present time it does not interfere in any way that I know of 
with the duties of the board of special inquiry, but at one time it did, and so 
seriously that I felt it my duty to communicate vdth the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration in regard to it, and told him such facts as had come to my knowledge in 
regard to tho Italian bureau However, I have never known of any obnoxious 
actions on the part of Dr. Rossi himself. He is the head of the bureau. 

<J. Did you ever see any necessity for any nation having a bureau of that kind 
so immediate to United States officials?— A. No. 

Q. Do you know of any practical use for it now?— A. I do not. 

Q. Is there any reason you know of why they should be in such immediate con- 
tact with the immigrant as a benefit to tho immigrant or their own Government?— 
A. I do not know of any possible benefit. 

Q. Have you ever had a talk with Dr. Rossi to learn the reasons why they seek 
closer contact with the immigrant than other nations? — A. The only conversation 
I had in which Dr. Rossi took part was a little consultation that took place after * 
the communication 1 wrote to the Commissioner. Dr, Rossi was called down to 
the commissioner's office and quite a conversation was had, and the Doctor dis- 
claimed any knowledge of the practices that I had spoken of in the communica- 
tion, and was told by the commissioner of immigration that the bureau should 
not interfere with immigrants until after they were landed. That was about the 
only conversation I have had in reference to the matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) To what class of detention cases does the board of special 
inquiry give the most time?— A. It usually takes more time to try a contract- 
labor case than a public charge case, for this reason: When a contract-labor case 
is discovered by the inspector he makes an examination, and if convinced that he is 
here in violation of the alien contract labor law he reduces that examination to an 
affidavit which he has read over to the immigrant and duly signed. Then he appears 
before us with the immigrant and submits this affidavit and the immigrant to the 
board of special inquiry for further examination. We have the affidavit read over 
to him by the interpreter, and if he verifies it and says it is true, that he comes here 
in violation of the alien contract labor law, and in pursuance to an agreement to 
perform service, he is excluded. So far, that is nothing but an ex parte hearing. 
In a few days tho man that he says he has the work with appears and we must hear 
him. So you may say we are sure of 3 hearings on that contract-labor case, and 
they usually have means to employ lawyers and create activity generally in their 
behalf. I should say they take up more time as individual cases than others, but 
there are not so many of them as public charge cases. 

Q. Does your board afford the fullest possible opportunities to the contract- 
labor inspectors to present their cases to you?— A. Yes, they usually have the call 
on the 'situation. For instance, we will have a room full of people, and if the 
contract-labor inspector comes in with a case we usually give it prompt attention, 
because in that sort of case it will not do to wait very long, for you have to depend 
for the making of that case on the confession of the immigrant. If that immi- 
grant finds out he is going to be deported, he may change his mind and say he is 
not under contract, so we give it prompt attention. We do not try to hurry the 
matter, in fact, we warn him usually that it is not necessary for him to say that 
he has work in this country in order to land, but must simply tell the plain truth. 
Some of them, perhaps, might have the idea that if they did not have work here 
we would send them back as a public charge, and unwillingly trap themselves, 
but in order to prevent that we warn them, and tell them we want them to tell 
the truth. 

Q. While you aim to be fair to the immigrant you cooperate, so far as you can, 
with the inspectors who bring the case before you?— A. 1 would not use the word 
cooperate, b^use it would seem to ray mind to convey the impression we were 
pa^dng attention more particularly to one part of the special inquiry cases than 
another. We try to examine every case that comes before us with absolute fair- 
nes and thoroughness, and in doing that we give the contract-labor bureau every 
service we can. 

Q. There is never any antagonism between you and them?— A. Oh, no. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) Does anything suggest itself to your mind that would 
be valuable to the oommissiou, any suggesnons?— A. 1 would like to say that 
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I have been associated with Mr. McSweeney for many years and am familiar 
with his views, and the recommendations he has made I thoroughly agree with. 
I believe in preserving the spirit of the laws as they now exist. I bei ieve we should 
preserve them, and try to amend such defect as may be found to exist in 
them without taking chances with experimental things. We have got estab- 
lished by law now pretty near all of the people that I can think of that ou^bt to 
he excluded from this country— contract laborers, idiots, public charges, paupers, 
and all those enumerated in the act of 1891. That seems to me to cover the ground, 
and the only difficulty that remains is to render more effective the means of detect- 
ing them and sending them back. 1 am ve^ much in favor of anything that will 
tend to refich these excluded classes more effectively, if it is possible to do so; but, 
on the other hand, I do not believe that it is a wise policy to try to reach every 
little evil that may exist by some precise act of legislation. 1 would prefer to see 
the commissioner of immigration and the board of special incjuiry given such 
power of discretion as would enable them to do justice in every case that arose. 
It is hard to depend on a specific enactment for a remedy in every matter. Unless 
there was some discretion it would sometimes be hardship. I have seen some very 
heartrending things we have had to do in the line of duty, and sometimes have 
been brought face to face with the unnecessary hardships that will exist when you 
depend on the letter of the law. 

Q. (By Mr. (Jlarke.) Do you think an educational test would ]^e of any value 
for protecting American labor V— A. I doubt it very seriously. 

C^. Do you tliiuk, from your observation of immigrants, that it would improve 
the quality of the immigrant and help us to a better class of citizens, industrially 
and morally? —A. I am in favor of anything that will increase education among 
the immigrants or anybody else we have to make citizens out of, but 1 do not 
believe it is an absolute sure test of the persons that come here. I have seen 
some persona come here that were well educated that I would rat her keep out than 
persons, young, able-bodied, and not so well educated. It is not a safe test at fill. 
An educational test might sometimes hit some sections right that furnish unde- 
sirable classes of citizens; otherwise I do not like the principle of it, and 1 do not 
think it is an absolute safe test of the desirability of the immigrant. 

Q. You state it would apply to certain classes who are undesirable for other 
reasons, as I understood you. Now, is not that about the only test that can bo 
applied beyond our present laws toward the exclusion of undesirable immigrants?— 
A. That might bo, and still it does not come up -to my idea of how these questions 
ought to be met. If an undesirable i)er son happens to come within the prohibition 
established by this educational test, would you be baiTing him on account of the 
real ground of his undesirability? Q. It would bo incidentiil? — A. I would rather 
stand up and give the reason why we did not want him. 

Q. Is it not true that a larger proportion of the immigrants from the British 
Islands and the north of Europe would pass the educational test than those from 
the south of Europe and the east?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think the educational test would be of some value toward the exclusion 
of classes that are thought to be less desirable than other classes? — A, Yes; there 
are some undesirable sections that would be prohibited by the educational test. 

<^. (By Mr, FARyuHAR.) In this educational test, do you take the view of the 
immi^ant as an ultimate citizen of the United States or simply as a worker and 
developer of material resources? — A. I look on that in this way: As I look at the 
immigration (luestion generally, it is from the standpoint of the immigration 
official dealing with his eli^bility to land when he reaches here, and 1 think the 
rpiestion of his citizenship is a separate and distinct one. If I thought that man 
coming here and applying for admission in an ignorant condition was going to 
remain in that ignorant condition, I would not want him to land here. We can 
deal with his citizenship after he has shown his character and physical ability and 
willingness to work. When admitted he is supposed to go on and ^come an intelli- 
gent and useful citizen. He is supposed to take up from that time the study of the 
problem of good citizenship and learn it by residence here and complying with our 
laws, and then when the time comes to naturalize him that can be determined by 
the proper functions. I think it would be a very difficult matter to say that every 
person who comes here uneducated would not make a good citizen; on the other 
hand, I would not like to say that every man who comes hero educated would 
make a good citizen. If the man impresses the inspector that he is tit to land he 
is not apt to become a bad citizen. I would not naturalize anybody that could not 
road and write. I believe in preserving our naturalization on as high a plane as 
possible. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would it be safe to leave the application of the educa- 
tional test to the discretion of this board of special inq[uiry?— A. Yes, I think the 
board of special inquiry ought to have sufficient discretion to be able to take all these 
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things into consideration. If a man can not read and write that is a factor. He cer- 
tainly will not be as well quipped to go out and make a living as if he were edu- 
cated, and that is unwittingly taken account of, in our general opinion, as to 
whether he is equipped to land. But not being educated, and having the ability 
in other ways, ought not to constitute sufficient reason for sending him back if he 
is otherwise desirable. It is merely a 1 actor that should be taken into cousi dera- 
tion, but it ought not to be the decisive point. 

Q. You mean it ought not to be a reason for exclusion? — A. I do; not the sole 
reason. 

Q. You think it is going too far?— A. Yes. 

Q. And when you establish an educational test you place up the bars at once, 
and that ends it; the question of desirability does not enter into it at all?— A. 
Yes. You see, we have the excluded classes established by law — idiots, public 
charges, and all that. When this man is examined we ought to ask hiin, and 
nearly always do, if he can read and write. That has to be taken into considera- 
tion in making up our verdict, but it ought not to be decisive. Take a young 
man 18 or 11) years of age ; he has not been blest with the opportunities of getting 
an education, but otherwise may be bright. He comes here as a laborer, coming 
into a field where his labor can be employed; in every respect is admissible except 
he may not be able to read and write. Surely he can overcome that difficulty, 
and if he has the elements of a good citizen he will overcome it. 

Q. If the law provided the educational test to be applied in the discretion of the 
board of specijil inquiry, how many — what proportion — of the immigrants who 
are now admitted would properly be rejet-ted by the l)oard?— A. Among the 
Italians it would be quite large, and I should say, taking it as a whole, it would 
make (juite a difference. We have figures which show the relative percentage of 
illiteracy in the different countries and figures to show the excluded classes from the 
different countries. I am not prepared to say wha t the figures would be. It would 
make a large difference in some sections where Ido not believe we want to restrict 
immigration at all. Suppose it should send back the virtuous and industrious 
Irish girls that come here; on what grounds of humanity and broad lines of 
thought could we justify that to the world— excluding persons who come here 
speaking our own language and who perhaps, by no fault of their own, had been 
unable to enjoy the opportunities of learning to road and write? 

g. If this were left to the discretion of your board, would there bo any danger 
of some races being unfairly discriminated against?— A. No. My idea about the 
board is that it ought to be made to approach as nearly as possible to a jury. It 
ought to be built somewhat on that plan, so that when they look a man over and 
give him a careful and conscientious investigation and then believe he ought to go 
back, he ought to go hack. The chances are that such a man would not make a good 
citizen. Sometimes we find after an examination of an alien that he is not desir- 
able, and yet he does not come within the excluded classes, and we can not force 
him into one of these excluded classes, and have to vote to admit him. If the law 
is changed at all so as to reach any more people, I believe in making it elastics 
along these lines, so as to give discretionary power. If the board of special inejuiry 
had the power to send a person back solely because he could not read and write, 
it might be sometimes that a person might come here that we could use that to 
advantage against. Anything that will tend to make the man who makes the con- 
tract for labor suffer a little more would also be a good thing. The alien is not 
going to make a contract unless he has somebody to give the inducement. 

Q. Have you thought of any new way to reach him?— A. I must confess it is an 
extremely difficult matter, and I am not prepared to give any solution of it. 


New York, N. Y., July 1SI)9. 

TESTIMONY OF DE. LORENZO ULLO, 

Legal counsel^ Immigration Bureau, Port of New York. 

At a meeting of the Snbeommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York July 26, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Dr. Lorenzo Ullo 
appeared at 10 a. m., and, being duly sworn, testified concerning immigration as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) State your name.— A. Lorenzo Ullo. 

Q. Residence? — A. City of New York, Borou^ of Brooklyn. 

Q. Are you connected with the Immigration Bureau; and, if so, in what capa- 
city? — ^A. Practically, I am the legal adviser of the Immigration Bureau. 
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I have been associated with Mr. McSweeney for many years and am familiar 
with his views, and the recommendations he has made I thoroughly agree with. 
I believe in preserving the spirit of the laws as they now exist. I bei ieve we should 
preserve them, and try to amend such defect as may be found to exist in 
them without taking chances with experimental things. We have got estab- 
lished by law now pretty near all of the people that I can think of that ou^bt to 
he excluded from this country— contract laborers, idiots, public charges, paupers, 
and all those enumerated in the act of 1891. That seems to me to cover the ground, 
and the only difficulty that remains is to render more effective the means of detect- 
ing them and sending them back. 1 am ve^ much in favor of anything that will 
tend to refich these excluded classes more effectively, if it is possible to do so; but, 
on the other hand, I do not believe that it is a wise policy to try to reach every 
little evil that may exist by some precise act of legislation. 1 would prefer to see 
the commissioner of immigration and the board of special incjuiry given such 
power of discretion as would enable them to do justice in every case that arose. 
It is hard to depend on a specific enactment for a remedy in every matter. Unless 
there was some discretion it would sometimes be hardship. I have seen some very 
heartrending things we have had to do in the line of duty, and sometimes have 
been brought face to face with the unnecessary hardships that will exist when you 
depend on the letter of the law. 

Q. (By Mr. (Jlarke.) Do you think an educational test would ]^e of any value 
for protecting American labor V— A. I doubt it very seriously. 

C^. Do you tliiuk, from your observation of immigrants, that it would improve 
the quality of the immigrant and help us to a better class of citizens, industrially 
and morally? —A. I am in favor of anything that will increase education among 
the immigrants or anybody else we have to make citizens out of, but 1 do not 
believe it is an absolute sure test of the persons that come here. I have seen 
some persona come here that were well educated that I would rat her keep out than 
persons, young, able-bodied, and not so well educated. It is not a safe test at fill. 
An educational test might sometimes hit some sections right that furnish unde- 
sirable classes of citizens; otherwise I do not like the principle of it, and 1 do not 
think it is an absolute safe test of the desirability of the immigrant. 

Q. You state it would apply to certain classes who are undesirable for other 
reasons, as I understood you. Now, is not that about the only test that can bo 
applied beyond our present laws toward the exclusion of undesirable immigrants?— 
A. That might bo, and still it does not come up -to my idea of how these questions 
ought to be met. If an undesirable i)er son happens to come within the prohibition 
established by this educational test, would you be baiTing him on account of the 
real ground of his undesirability? Q. It would bo incidentiil? — A. I would rather 
stand up and give the reason why we did not want him. 

Q. Is it not true that a larger proportion of the immigrants from the British 
Islands and the north of Europe would pass the educational test than those from 
the south of Europe and the east?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think the educational test would be of some value toward the exclusion 
of classes that are thought to be less desirable than other classes? — A, Yes; there 
are some undesirable sections that would be prohibited by the educational test. 

<^. (By Mr, FARyuHAR.) In this educational test, do you take the view of the 
immi^ant as an ultimate citizen of the United States or simply as a worker and 
developer of material resources? — A. I look on that in this way: As I look at the 
immigration (luestion generally, it is from the standpoint of the immigration 
official dealing with his eli^bility to land when he reaches here, and 1 think the 
rpiestion of his citizenship is a separate and distinct one. If I thought that man 
coming here and applying for admission in an ignorant condition was going to 
remain in that ignorant condition, I would not want him to land here. We can 
deal with his citizenship after he has shown his character and physical ability and 
willingness to work. When admitted he is supposed to go on and ^come an intelli- 
gent and useful citizen. He is supposed to take up from that time the study of the 
problem of good citizenship and learn it by residence here and complying with our 
laws, and then when the time comes to naturalize him that can be determined by 
the proper functions. I think it would be a very difficult matter to say that every 
person who comes here uneducated would not make a good citizen; on the other 
hand, I would not like to say that every man who comes hero educated would 
make a good citizen. If the man impresses the inspector that he is tit to land he 
is not apt to become a bad citizen. I would not naturalize anybody that could not 
road and write. I believe in preserving our naturalization on as high a plane as 
possible. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would it be safe to leave the application of the educa- 
tional test to the discretion of this board of special inq[uiry?— A. Yes, I think the 
board of special inquiry ought to have sufficient discretion to be able to take all these 
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right of the CommisBioner to order the steamship companies to deport them. 
Under the law the examination of every passenger is supposed to take place on 
ooard; but, for the convenience of the Government and its officials, the law allows 
the immimnts to be temporarily removed, but provides that “such a removal 
shall not be construed a landing.” As soon as a person is considered undesirable 
and is to be deported, we order him sent back, as if he had always been on board 
the steamer; order him to be taken back out of our jurisdiction. If it happens 
that the port whence he came is the port of his nationality, so much the ^tter 
for the man. If it does not happen to be so, we can not execute that part of 
the law. 

Q. In case of detention of this immigrant, pending his examination here, or an 
appeal to Washington, the cost of his care and maintenance is charged to the 
steamship company?— A. I understand it to be so. 

Q. Have the steamship companies at any time made any complaint as to the 
execution of the law, with respec^t to the care, maintenance, and detention of immi- 
grants?— A. I understand they have made a great many, but I do not know that 
they have ever objected to the order of deportation. 

C^. Do they object to the kind of inspection that you have here over immi- 
grants?— A. I do not think there has been any complaint on that line. I can say 
as much since 1898, since which time I have been there, and I have had experience 
even beyond 1898. Before I was connecte<l with the office in my present position 
I was connected with benevolent societies, and my experience runs from tne time 
when it was under State laws, and I must say there has been a most decided 
improvement in the workings of the department. It is now organized. It has its 
regular organization. There was a time when it was merely chaotic. Under the 
present law there are two kinds of examinations, which now put the inspection in 
very good order; there is a preliminary examination on board or at the Barge Office; 
there is then a second examination, which is an e.xamination by special inquiry. 
When the oificers who make preliminary examinations, called the boarding offi- 
cers, have, in the words of the law, reasonable doubt that the person is not a 
person entitled to be landed, their powers are limited to sending him before the 
lioard of special inquiry. It is the board of special inquiry that finally excludes 
a person under the law. The steamship cximpanies do not complain much as to 
the judgment passed upon the immigrants; they do complain mostly of the fact 
that these immigrants take appeals to the Secretary of the Treasury in Washing- 
ton and prolong their appeal, which prolongs their detention and increases the 
expense. I understand, and it must be known generally, that these steamship 
companies take some precaution in cases of persons which they consider of doubt- 
ful admission. They compel such persons to make a good deposit before accepting 
them for transportation to this country. So the company is guaranteed against 
the expenses of their stay here and deportation. So far as the steamship lines are 
concerned, there is not much complaint as to the law as executed now. I think 
there were complaints in the first year of its execution. Of course, it was a new 
law. 

Q. Cases of infraction of the alien contract-labor law — have you had many of 
these cases in the courts? — A. I have had charge of nearly all these cases on the 
Atlantic side, preparing them for the courts. Under the law the district attorney 
is designated to sue, but frequently I have had the preparation of testimony, and 
have even drawn the pleadings in some cases. There has been the greatest diffi- 
culty. It has reached a point under the decisions where, I will say, not one case in 
a thousand can be brought to a satisfactory result or conviction. In fact, in my 
experience of 5 years, I think only one case has been successful. 

Q. Are you speaking of the contract-labor law?— A. The contract-labor law 
alone. In the others we are mostly successful. The original contract-labor law 
was passed in 1885. It was amend^ or rather extended in 1887. It was in some 
way made, without amending or abrogating these two acts, a part of the act of 
1891. Then, in 1893, the law has not been revised, but patched on. Under this 
law any legal mind can not but find the difficulties which have been encountered. 
The law of 1885 declares in so many words in the third line: “It shall be unlawful 
for any person, company, partnership, or corporation, in any manner whatsoever, 
to prepay the transportation, or in any way assist or encourage the importation or 
miration of any alien or aliens, any foreigner or foreigners, into the United States, 
its Territories, or the District of Columbia, under contract or agreement, parol or 
special, express or implied, made previous to the importation or migration of such 
alien or aliens, foreigner or foreigners, to perform labor or service of any kind ir 
the United States, its Territories, or the District of Columbia.” 

The law says it shall be unlawful to import into the United States a man under 
contract xxiade previous to his importation. That contract must be made previous 
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I have been associated with Mr. McSweeney for many years and am familiar 
with his views, and the recommendations he has made I thoroughly agree with. 
I believe in preserving the spirit of the laws as they now exist. I bei ieve we should 
preserve them, and try to amend such defect as may be found to exist in 
them without taking chances with experimental things. We have got estab- 
lished by law now pretty near all of the people that I can think of that ou^bt to 
he excluded from this country— contract laborers, idiots, public charges, paupers, 
and all those enumerated in the act of 1891. That seems to me to cover the ground, 
and the only difficulty that remains is to render more effective the means of detect- 
ing them and sending them back. 1 am ve^ much in favor of anything that will 
tend to refich these excluded classes more effectively, if it is possible to do so; but, 
on the other hand, I do not believe that it is a wise policy to try to reach every 
little evil that may exist by some precise act of legislation. 1 would prefer to see 
the commissioner of immigration and the board of special incjuiry given such 
power of discretion as would enable them to do justice in every case that arose. 
It is hard to depend on a specific enactment for a remedy in every matter. Unless 
there was some discretion it would sometimes be hardship. I have seen some very 
heartrending things we have had to do in the line of duty, and sometimes have 
been brought face to face with the unnecessary hardships that will exist when you 
depend on the letter of the law. 

Q. (By Mr. (Jlarke.) Do you think an educational test would ]^e of any value 
for protecting American labor V— A. I doubt it very seriously. 

C^. Do you tliiuk, from your observation of immigrants, that it would improve 
the quality of the immigrant and help us to a better class of citizens, industrially 
and morally? —A. I am in favor of anything that will increase education among 
the immigrants or anybody else we have to make citizens out of, but 1 do not 
believe it is an absolute sure test of the persons that come here. I have seen 
some persona come here that were well educated that I would rat her keep out than 
persons, young, able-bodied, and not so well educated. It is not a safe test at fill. 
An educational test might sometimes hit some sections right that furnish unde- 
sirable classes of citizens; otherwise I do not like the principle of it, and 1 do not 
think it is an absolute safe test of the desirability of the immigrant. 

Q. You state it would apply to certain classes who are undesirable for other 
reasons, as I understood you. Now, is not that about the only test that can bo 
applied beyond our present laws toward the exclusion of undesirable immigrants?— 
A. That might bo, and still it does not come up -to my idea of how these questions 
ought to be met. If an undesirable i)er son happens to come within the prohibition 
established by this educational test, would you be baiTing him on account of the 
real ground of his undesirability? Q. It would bo incidentiil? — A. I would rather 
stand up and give the reason why we did not want him. 

Q. Is it not true that a larger proportion of the immigrants from the British 
Islands and the north of Europe would pass the educational test than those from 
the south of Europe and the east?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think the educational test would be of some value toward the exclusion 
of classes that are thought to be less desirable than other classes? — A, Yes; there 
are some undesirable sections that would be prohibited by the educational test. 

<^. (By Mr, FARyuHAR.) In this educational test, do you take the view of the 
immi^ant as an ultimate citizen of the United States or simply as a worker and 
developer of material resources? — A. I look on that in this way: As I look at the 
immigration (luestion generally, it is from the standpoint of the immigration 
official dealing with his eli^bility to land when he reaches here, and 1 think the 
rpiestion of his citizenship is a separate and distinct one. If I thought that man 
coming here and applying for admission in an ignorant condition was going to 
remain in that ignorant condition, I would not want him to land here. We can 
deal with his citizenship after he has shown his character and physical ability and 
willingness to work. When admitted he is supposed to go on and ^come an intelli- 
gent and useful citizen. He is supposed to take up from that time the study of the 
problem of good citizenship and learn it by residence here and complying with our 
laws, and then when the time comes to naturalize him that can be determined by 
the proper functions. I think it would be a very difficult matter to say that every 
person who comes here uneducated would not make a good citizen; on the other 
hand, I would not like to say that every man who comes hero educated would 
make a good citizen. If the man impresses the inspector that he is tit to land he 
is not apt to become a bad citizen. I would not naturalize anybody that could not 
road and write. I believe in preserving our naturalization on as high a plane as 
possible. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would it be safe to leave the application of the educa- 
tional test to the discretion of this board of special inq[uiry?— A. Yes, I think the 
board of special inquiry ought to have sufficient discretion to be able to take all these 
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in this act, upon arrival, shall be sent back to the nations to which they belong 
and from whence they came.*’ That clearly means that the contract laborers 
mnst be sent back, because the other party is supposed to be within the United 
States. So we have to gather our authority to deport merely from the spirit of 
the law and not from the letter of it. 

Q, Do you find any sections in these laws conflicting since the adoption of the 
ater amendments to the previous law? — A. There are cases of patchin g, at least 
adding one without amending the other. They are all laws. They are the law of 
1875 and the law of 1882, 1887, 1891, and 1893. 

Q. Do you find amendments there where the amended section has not been 
repealed at all? Do you find two bodies of law bearing on one feature?~-A. Yes; 
and the law of 1882 is not amended at all, and when the classes of undesirable per- 
sons aro mentioned in the law of 1891, which law is somewhat expansive of the 
classes mentioned in the law of 1882, the law does not expressly abolish the law of 
1882. 

What remedial legislation would you proi)osG in this matter? — A. A general 
revision. It has been working since 18‘.K) under the United States control. Since 
then we have had a great deal of experience, and the thing has in some way 
crystallized. There is enough experience to make a recodification of the law, 
without even adding to what is known to be the spirit of the law. 

Q. Have you forihulated at any time a recodification of these laws?— A. I did 
during Dr. Senner's time, I think about 4 years ago. 

Q. Was that matter presented to the Treasury in Washington, or did it go 
lieyond Dr. Senner? — A. I can not tell. I know Dr. Senner had gone to Washing- 
ton and I sent it to him there, but how far it reached I can not tell. It was only 
suggestions for recodification, and that is merely more or less what I am mention- 
ing here. 

There is one other point with which we have found groat difficulty; in fact, a 
case involving it is still pending and may goto the United States Supreme Court. 
The law uses the word “aliens” and sometimes uses the words “alien immi- 
grants.” This has produced some difference of opinion among the judges. The 
judges in this circuit, Judge Lacombe, especially, have decided that the law only 
is applicable to alien immigrants and not to aliens generally. After the first deci- 
sion we found that all were taught to say they came here to seethe country or to 
their father or sister or brother, and were not coming as immigrants but as 
1 ourists. W e tried to avoid that the best we could afterwards. A great many so- 
called birds of passage come here for the summer and go back in the winter. The 
judges held that they are immigrants the first time they land, and after the first 
landing they are no longer immigrants and are beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Immigration. This went on until 1894, when in the appropriation for 
the enforcement of the (ffiinese exclusion act, after allowing an appropriation, the 
statute wont on to say that the examination of all aliens shall be final unless an 
m)peal be taken to the Secretary of the Treasury, and his decision will 1 e final. 
The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of a Chinese decided that 
that law, although found in an appropriation statute, makes it final and takes 
away the jurisdiction from the cxmrts in all examinations of immigrants, “at 
least fof Chinese immijp'ation.” The inferior courts, Judge Lacombe and Judge 
Brown,'since then have followed the decision in the cases of aliens, whether Chinese 
or not Chinese; bnt there is at this moment pending an appeal from a habeas 
corpus whoi e an, Italian contends that that law does not apply to all aliens, but is 
restricted to Chinese alone. The question may come up before the United States 
Supreme Court in October or November, when that appeal may be reached. We 
have now reached a point with the inferior courts where this is no longer a diffi- 
culty, because they have recognized that all aliens are within the jurisdiction 
of the Immigration Bureau. 

Q. Under the statute, in your prosecutions do you not find considerable diffi- 
culty in the definition of “criminals?” — A. Yes, n great deal. We have “con- 
victs.” Who is a convict? In the law of 1882 the word convict was generic, was 
not qualified at all. In the law of 1891 it is qualified by the words “ has been con- 
victed of a felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving moral 
turjpitude. ” We have also had this experience: a man comes charged with murder, 
and is confronted with the person who charges him and who was a witness to the 
murder. We try to hold the man for further instructions, and notify the Govern- 
ment to which he belongs, and ask whether they desire to take any action. They 
do not. What can we do? We have no ^wer to deport him, if he is otherwise 
qualified to come in. Under this law we nave no other alternative tlian to allow 
him to come in. We had a case of a man charged with felony. His Govern- 
ment asked for his extradition. We turned him over to the ju&ial authorities 
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I have been associated with Mr. McSweeney for many years and am familiar 
with his views, and the recommendations he has made I thoroughly agree with. 
I believe in preserving the spirit of the laws as they now exist. I bei ieve we should 
preserve them, and try to amend such defect as may be found to exist in 
them without taking chances with experimental things. We have got estab- 
lished by law now pretty near all of the people that I can think of that ou^bt to 
he excluded from this country— contract laborers, idiots, public charges, paupers, 
and all those enumerated in the act of 1891. That seems to me to cover the ground, 
and the only difficulty that remains is to render more effective the means of detect- 
ing them and sending them back. 1 am ve^ much in favor of anything that will 
tend to refich these excluded classes more effectively, if it is possible to do so; but, 
on the other hand, I do not believe that it is a wise policy to try to reach every 
little evil that may exist by some precise act of legislation. 1 would prefer to see 
the commissioner of immigration and the board of special incjuiry given such 
power of discretion as would enable them to do justice in every case that arose. 
It is hard to depend on a specific enactment for a remedy in every matter. Unless 
there was some discretion it would sometimes be hardship. I have seen some very 
heartrending things we have had to do in the line of duty, and sometimes have 
been brought face to face with the unnecessary hardships that will exist when you 
depend on the letter of the law. 

Q. (By Mr. (Jlarke.) Do you think an educational test would ]^e of any value 
for protecting American labor V— A. I doubt it very seriously. 

C^. Do you tliiuk, from your observation of immigrants, that it would improve 
the quality of the immigrant and help us to a better class of citizens, industrially 
and morally? —A. I am in favor of anything that will increase education among 
the immigrants or anybody else we have to make citizens out of, but 1 do not 
believe it is an absolute sure test of the persons that come here. I have seen 
some persona come here that were well educated that I would rat her keep out than 
persons, young, able-bodied, and not so well educated. It is not a safe test at fill. 
An educational test might sometimes hit some sections right that furnish unde- 
sirable classes of citizens; otherwise I do not like the principle of it, and 1 do not 
think it is an absolute safe test of the desirability of the immigrant. 

Q. You state it would apply to certain classes who are undesirable for other 
reasons, as I understood you. Now, is not that about the only test that can bo 
applied beyond our present laws toward the exclusion of undesirable immigrants?— 
A. That might bo, and still it does not come up -to my idea of how these questions 
ought to be met. If an undesirable i)er son happens to come within the prohibition 
established by this educational test, would you be baiTing him on account of the 
real ground of his undesirability? Q. It would bo incidentiil? — A. I would rather 
stand up and give the reason why we did not want him. 

Q. Is it not true that a larger proportion of the immigrants from the British 
Islands and the north of Europe would pass the educational test than those from 
the south of Europe and the east?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think the educational test would be of some value toward the exclusion 
of classes that are thought to be less desirable than other classes? — A, Yes; there 
are some undesirable sections that would be prohibited by the educational test. 

<^. (By Mr, FARyuHAR.) In this educational test, do you take the view of the 
immi^ant as an ultimate citizen of the United States or simply as a worker and 
developer of material resources? — A. I look on that in this way: As I look at the 
immigration (luestion generally, it is from the standpoint of the immigration 
official dealing with his eli^bility to land when he reaches here, and 1 think the 
rpiestion of his citizenship is a separate and distinct one. If I thought that man 
coming here and applying for admission in an ignorant condition was going to 
remain in that ignorant condition, I would not want him to land here. We can 
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the proper functions. I think it would be a very difficult matter to say that every 
person who comes here uneducated would not make a good citizen; on the other 
hand, I would not like to say that every man who comes hero educated would 
make a good citizen. If the man impresses the inspector that he is tit to land he 
is not apt to become a bad citizen. I would not naturalize anybody that could not 
road and write. I believe in preserving our naturalization on as high a plane as 
possible. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would it be safe to leave the application of the educa- 
tional test to the discretion of this board of special inq[uiry?— A. Yes, I think the 
board of special inquiry ought to have sufficient discretion to be able to take all these 
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penalty as an indncement?— A. I am f nlly in favor of allowing a private party to 
sue, and that the line should go to the contract laborer. The contract l£kix)rer is 
frequently an innocen fc man. He is not presumed to know the law of this country. 
He is a foreigner. A man comes to him or he is written to, “ If you come to the 
United States I will give you $15 or $20 a week.” He knows nothing of our laws 
and no law presumes that he ought to know our law. He auctions, perhaps, his 
property, whatever he has. his furniture, perhaps, and breaks up his home; he has 
a wife and children; and he comes here, taking it from a practical sense, thinking 
he has done a prudent act by securing a way of livelihood for his family on this 
side. He is sent back and he has to build up a home a:<ain on the other side. He 
gets nothing for it, and there is $1,000 penalty for that here. Should he not have 
the most part of that for damages from the man who lures him? Our law pre- 
sumes that the man who is here, the American who contracts witli him, does know 
the law; and he does all this damage to thisman. Why should not the penalty go 
to this man? It would work much better for us, and the spirit of our law would 
be much more satisfied. If we leave it to private action the employers who vio- 
late the law will be very much more careful. 

Q. Would you extend that power of private prosecution to other cases that are 
prohibited under the law, or would you confine it to contract-labor cases? — A. 1 
would even give the passengers the right of prosecution against the steamers when 
the steamers have induced them to come over. W e have had cases, for example, of 
a family— father and mother coming with one child, an idiot; that idiot can not 
come in; the company knew it. In that way you could force the companies to be 
more careful. The coinjianies are more afraid of a private action than they are of a 
Government action, and the spirit of the law is much more satisfied if you leave it 
to private action. 

Q. You say you would have the law amended so as to prohibit the inducements 
to the people to come, which would extend it beyond a contract? — A. Something 
which is not strictly a contract. 

Q. Do you not anticipate there would be a good many difficulties in the enforce- 
ment of that law, in getting proof and a legal determination as to what was an 
inducement?— A. But the difficulty would be more on the side of the importer to 
^etoutof the broad significance of the word “inducements,” and an intelligent 
Jury can decide what is an inducement after instruction from the court. 

Do you not think there would be a great difficulty in getting Congress to 
enact such a law?— A. That is a practical (luestion. 

Q. As a matter of fact, is it not common for the people residing in this country 
to write to their friends abroad that they have secured an opportunity for them 
here and thus induce them to come? — A. Yes; but that would not be an induce- 
ment perhaps— merely saying that The matter must be defined; there must be a 
definition given. 

Q. Suppose you were running a coal mine and hiring men, in Pennsylvania, 
and wanted some help; you had a good many from abroad and persuaded them to 
write to their friends on the other side to come over, and tell them they can have 
employment?— A. That would not be an inducement. I think the line of demarca- 
tion would Ih) this; When a man comes here relying upon his own efforts and 
resources to find employment he ought to be admitted. 

Q. Is it not a common practice within our own country for young men, going 
from the country to the city, to make sure of employment in the city before leav- 
ing home, through their friends?— A. No question about it. 

Q. The same rule woul^ apply to people coming from abroad, would it not?— 
A. 1 am talking from a legal point of view, iiTesiiective as to whether the restric- 
tion of foreign contract labor is advisable. If it is advisable to restrict contract 
labor, the law as it stands does not restrict it. 

Q. Do you think it would be advisable to enact a prohibition of the efforts of 
friends to help their friends get positions?— A. No; the law makes a special dis- 
tinction for that, where it says that nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent 
an individual in the United States from sending for a relative or friend who is not 
of the excluded classes to emigrate for the purpose of settlement here. And then 
again in the law of 1891, this exception has b^n kept up by saying they can be 
assisted by brothers and friends, and the burden of proof is on them to prove 
that they are not paupers or of the excluded classes or contract laborers. 

O. Do you think you could sufficiently define “inducement ” so that you could 
make it effective to prevent the importation of persons who are really contract 
laliorers in disguise?— A. In the criminal law we have the inducement or inciting 
to crime as itself a crime. We can go as far as the criminal law goes in defining 
the inciting or inducing, and therefore we have some rules of law to reach the 
point. 
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the immigrants or anybody else we have to make citizens out of, but 1 do not 
believe it is an absolute sure test of the persons that come here. I have seen 
some persona come here that were well educated that I would rat her keep out than 
persons, young, able-bodied, and not so well educated. It is not a safe test at fill. 
An educational test might sometimes hit some sections right that furnish unde- 
sirable classes of citizens; otherwise I do not like the principle of it, and 1 do not 
think it is an absolute safe test of the desirability of the immigrant. 

Q. You state it would apply to certain classes who are undesirable for other 
reasons, as I understood you. Now, is not that about the only test that can bo 
applied beyond our present laws toward the exclusion of undesirable immigrants?— 
A. That might bo, and still it does not come up -to my idea of how these questions 
ought to be met. If an undesirable i)er son happens to come within the prohibition 
established by this educational test, would you be baiTing him on account of the 
real ground of his undesirability? Q. It would bo incidentiil? — A. I would rather 
stand up and give the reason why we did not want him. 

Q. Is it not true that a larger proportion of the immigrants from the British 
Islands and the north of Europe would pass the educational test than those from 
the south of Europe and the east?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think the educational test would be of some value toward the exclusion 
of classes that are thought to be less desirable than other classes? — A, Yes; there 
are some undesirable sections that would be prohibited by the educational test. 

<^. (By Mr, FARyuHAR.) In this educational test, do you take the view of the 
immi^ant as an ultimate citizen of the United States or simply as a worker and 
developer of material resources? — A. I look on that in this way: As I look at the 
immigration (luestion generally, it is from the standpoint of the immigration 
official dealing with his eli^bility to land when he reaches here, and 1 think the 
rpiestion of his citizenship is a separate and distinct one. If I thought that man 
coming here and applying for admission in an ignorant condition was going to 
remain in that ignorant condition, I would not want him to land here. We can 
deal with his citizenship after he has shown his character and physical ability and 
willingness to work. When admitted he is supposed to go on and ^come an intelli- 
gent and useful citizen. He is supposed to take up from that time the study of the 
problem of good citizenship and learn it by residence here and complying with our 
laws, and then when the time comes to naturalize him that can be determined by 
the proper functions. I think it would be a very difficult matter to say that every 
person who comes here uneducated would not make a good citizen; on the other 
hand, I would not like to say that every man who comes hero educated would 
make a good citizen. If the man impresses the inspector that he is tit to land he 
is not apt to become a bad citizen. I would not naturalize anybody that could not 
road and write. I believe in preserving our naturalization on as high a plane as 
possible. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would it be safe to leave the application of the educa- 
tional test to the discretion of this board of special inq[uiry?— A. Yes, I think the 
board of special inquiry ought to have sufficient discretion to be able to take all these 
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included. Now, the law of 1891 added, “ nor to ministers of any religious doiiomi- 
nation, nor persons belonging to any recognized profession, nor j)rofessors for 
colleges and seminaries.” The exception proves the rule again; therefore, a man- 
ager of a great business is not included in the exception, nor clerks of a higher 
order. 

C^. Nor newspaper men?— A. Nor newspaper men. They can not come in. 
The courts may hold the words “recognized profession” have a very restricted 
sense. Under the old style they only included “divinity, law, and medicine,” Init 
we have a decision of the Supreme Court that a chemist is of the recognized 
professions, and they allowed a chemist to come in. This law was amended 
prior to the decision' of the Supreme Court in the Trinity case, hut no reference 
is made to that amendment in the decision. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) About these propositions that you made through Dr. 
Senner— do you know if there are any copies in existence? — A. I have made 
drafts. There were amendments proposed, and there was a conference lield ; my 
recollection is that there was a report subsequent to that. It was a work that was 
done for an investigating commission which was then composed of Mr. Stump, 
Dr. Senner, and Mr. McSweeney, and whatever was given in those suggestions 
may he found in their reports. 

Q. You spoke of an amendment to the law with respect to the inducement. 
Do you not think the province of the law itself has been to suppress tins cheap 
laboT- i rom coming into the country?— A. That is the spirit of the law. 

Q. Is it not the law desired by the people of the United States? -A. It seems 
to me so. 

Is it not the intention to keep the hirer of labor from accpiiring in a foreign 
market that which he can acquire here?— A. That is the intoiitioii. 

Q. I am speaking generally of this cheap labor that comes in— working in mines, 
railroad building, etc.— A. No (iuestion about that. 


New York, N. Y., Jh/// isuu. 


TESTIMONY OF MES. EE0INA STUCKLEN, 

Matnm, Immigration IhireaUy Port of Ncir )'(>rlc. 

At a inootiiig of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held at New York July 2(i, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mrs. llegina Stucklcn 
api>eared at 11 a. m., and, being duly sworn, testified concerning immigration as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your name?— A. Regina Stucklen. 

Q. Where do you live?— A. Brooklyn. 

Q. You are connected with the bureau of immigration?— A. I have held tlie 
position’ of matron under the Government since 1890, and before that under the 
State continuously from 1885. 

Q. Will you explain to the commission the work of your department? — A . When 
the iminigrants come in from the steamer, the first work of the matron is to stand 
on the line of inspection, the same as the doctors, and inspect all females as they 
come through as to whether or not they are in a delicate condition, simply from 
their appearance. The matrons have not studied medicine; it is only experience 
that teaches them the way of detecting a 'woman in that state. Sometimes it is 
very difficult and sometimes it is quite easy. These women are placed to one side 
for later examination after all the passengers are in. If it is found by the second 
examination that they have husbands with them, or are going to their husbands, 
and have a legal right to be in that condition, and otherwise are eligible to land, 
have money, transportation, and we see they can get along in this country all 
right, we allow them to pass through the same as the registry clerk would. In 
that capacity the matron takes the place of the inspector. That is one of my 
titles — inspectress of immigration. 

Q. How many assistants have you?— A. I have one in that work, and one who 
simply cares for the women and children when they are detained. 

Q. Is that a sufficient number? — A. If we had more we could do the work better 
than we do now. The matron’s department is not the easiest worked dexiartment 
there now. If the gentlemen will come down and see the work we do in one day, 
you will see for yourselves that the matron’s work is very heavy. If we find in 
607a 10 
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that second examination that the woman we have detained is an unmarried per- 
son and she is going to her intended husband, we try to get this intended hust^d 
to the Barge Office and try to make him see it is his place to marry this girl. Quite 
often we succeed. We have an average of 1 marriage a day during the year, per- 
haps a little more. 

Q, Under these circumstances?— A. Largely under these circumstances. Some- 
times they have been living together, and while there is no pregnancy, yet they 
should be married; probably have children, or have been cohabiting, and ought 
to be married. Then, sometimes we find the girl’s intended husband is on the 
other side, and in such case she is generally returned. She is sent by the matron’s 
department to the board of special inquiry with the information the matron has. 
She there again states the same thing. She may change her story, but most likely 
she will tell the same story and be returned to Europe. We try to induce such 
that come together to marry; we can not make them marry; we have no right to do 
that. In some cases the relatives of the girl appeal to the Government and have 
the girl landed. During the last fiscal year we have detained in all 1,441 pregnant 
cases, which will speak itself for the work done in the matron’s department. Of 
these there were 53 deported, all single girls. Thirty-three were married out of 
that 1,441. The rest of the marriages were between such as had been cohabiting. 
Twenty-four of these 1,441 were admitted to the relatives, either on bond or by 
^peal to the Government. Bonds are not very often accepted in any case. The 
Government does not try to have these people landed, but tried to prevent it if 
possible. The rest were all legally in that condition, and were allowed to land. 
We have had probably 50 cases during the year of women who had been unfaithful 
to their husbands, and come to their husbands in that condition, and with the 
exception of 3, who return<;d, the husbands all forgave them and took them, and 
we lielieve are providing for them the same as if nothing had happened. Then a 
number of women and children are detained by the registry clerks awaiting the 
arrival of relatives; also, young girls are placed in the detention department, and 
are under the care of the matron until called for or returned. W e give them all the 
comforts we can under tlie circumstances. 

Q. Do any of the detained immigrants ever die at the Barge Office?— A. If any 
are sick we place thorn immediately in the hospital. That is out of the hands of 
the matron. They have medieval nurses there. The medical department makes 
an inspection twice a day of the detained passengers, and if there are any signs of 
sickness at any time the matron calls the attention of the medical department to it. 

Q. Children traveling alone come under the care of the matron?— A. Sometimes 
we have them as young as 3 and 3 years old sent hero by the relatives on the other 
side to the relatives in this country. Sometimes they are orphans, and sometimes 
their parents came before them. These children generally have their transporta- 
tion all the way through, or the agent has it for them. They generally have a 
ticket on them with the name and address or destination of the child, ana we give 
it into the hands of the railroad official, and he will see that the child is placed in 
the car properly in the charge of the conductor. We telegraph to the relatives at 
wnat time and on what train the child will leave this port and when it is due 
there. Where it is going to the vicinity of New York, where it can be called for, 
we keep it in our care until they call for it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think of any respect in which the law can be 
amended to promote the efficiency of the work in your department?— A. Yes; I 
think the law ought to include the immoral women that come to this country. 
There is nothing in the law as it stands under which we can send a ^rl back if 
she comes for that purpose. We can only bar her as an undesirable immigrant 
or likely to become a public charge. 

Q. Could you get proof to establish such cases?— A. I think I could by looking 
over the minutes of the board of special inquiry. 

Q. Do they find out whether a person is of that character or not?— A. In cases 
where the matron learned that girls came over here for anything else than a good 
purpose and sent them before the board they have found out that they have been 
immoral women on the other side and came here for that purpose. There have 
been some deportations on that line. In fact, I remember one case before the board 
where a rfrl came with a man. They came as man and wife. The examination 
showed they were not man and wife, but had only been cohabiting. The couple 
were returned to Europe, and 2 months afterwards they came back in the cabin. 
They were found out by one of the agents of the immigration service when the 
house that the girl was in was raided. The mrl was arrested and held as a witness 
against the man who had imported her. The court held the man under bail and 
he skipped his bail. What became of the girl I do not know. That is out of my 
line. We have a girl there now with her young man. They came over in the 
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cabin and were sent to the Barge Office becanse they did not have a cent of money. 
We found on the examination that she had been living with this man for a year 
and intends to do so in this country if landed. She had no thought of marriage 
at all until she found she was detained. She at present is quite willing to be 
married, but they are both excluded as likely to become public charges, as they 
have no friends and no money. She is one of the lower class of actresses, sing- 
ing and playing on the violin in concert halls, and the man is a d^igner for 
millinery. His mother, he says, is the first lady in Worth's establishment in 
Paris, and sent him over to America to get rid of this girl. She gave him a little 
mt)re money than he needed for his passage, and he quietly took the girl along. 
His mother does not know he brought the girl along. If they had had money they 
would have passed as cabin iiassengers and landed on the streets of New York, and 
the end of that girl would be the same as on the other side, and we would have one 
more unfortunate in this city. 

Q. Does the board recognize the common-law marriage where it is claimed by the 
parties? — A. They have in one case, but in all the other cases they try to convince 
the parties that they ought to get married. They are held until the matron can 
have a talk with them and call in a missionary, perhaps, to help her out, and 
succeed finally in having them marry legally. 


New York, N. Y., July 26, 1899. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ROMAN DOBLER, 

hhspecior, Inmiigratimi Bureau, Port of New York. 

At a meeting of the subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, held 
in New York City, July 26, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. Roman Dobler 
appeared at 12 m., and being duly sworn, testified concerning immigration as 
follows : , 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your residence?— A. New York. 

Q. What is your official position? — A. Immigrant inspector. 

Q. How long have you held that position?— A. Six years. I was stationed for 
3 years as border inspector at Cleveland, Ohio, and have been stationed at the 
Barge Office and Ellis Island for the last 3 years. 

(^. The commission would be pleased to hear from you any suggestions you have 
to make with reference to the working of the law as it comes under your inspec- 
tion.— A. I think for the information of the gentlemen I had better give a lull 
detail of my duties and that probably will bring out such questions as you may 
desire to ask. 1 have charge of the boarding inspectors, who board the incoming 
passenger steamers. I have 3 contract-labor inspectors under my charge and 6 
assistant inspectors. Onr duties are to go on board of ships and get the manifest 
or passenger list from the pursers, and then go into the first and second cabins, 
and there make such an examination as will determine the eligibility of the passen- 
gers to land under the immigration laws. The authorities have seen fit to desig- 
nate four classes in the cabin, American citizens, tourists, transient passengers, 
and alien immigrants, those who express a desire to come here and remain in the 
United States. We examine these passengers as to whether they are likely to 
become a public charge and whether they are physically disabled in any way, and 
whether they have any engagements to perform labor in the United States. There 
are a great many unprotected females coming in the cabin who are going to rela- 
tives, and when they land here they have no way of getting to their destination, 
and by direction of the immigration authorities we generally bring them to the 
Barge Office. There are a large number of that class traveling in the second 
cabin. There are a great number who, in my opinion, would likely become public 
charges, who belong to some of the clerical professions in Europe — clerks, book- 
keepers, and that class. They come here with very little money, $30 or $40, and 
my experience leads me to believe that they are among the first to become public 
charges after landing. After we have made an examination of the cabin passengers 
and passed them or held them, as the case may be, we bring the steerage passengers 
to the Barge Office for an examination there. On shipboard we act as registry clerks 
and inspectors and pass on the right of the passengers to land at the dock. That 
admits them into the United States. Of course, if we find any cases^ that might 
be coming under contract we bring them to the Barge Office for special examina- 
tion, and make out an examination affidavit from their statements or any other 
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circumstancefl we may have cognizance of and present it to tne board. If not on 
that duty, we do duty at the Barge OflSice the sameas other inspectors. We often 
go on the line and pass on steerage passengers, or we write up affidavits for alleged 
violations of the alien contract-labor law or any other duties which may devolve 
on us. I have a list here of the different steamers of the different lines arriving 
within the last SO days, showing the comparative number of cabin and steerage 
passengers coming here (reading); 


Stoamsbip lino. 

I Steamship. 

First 

cabin. 

Second 

cabin. 

1 Steer- 
age. 

Hamborg Amorioan Lino. 

Fttrst BiHiuarek 

173 

1113 

27i) 


117 

iKX) 



283 

183 

447 

479 



12 

59 


St. Paul 

305 

129 

.‘mo 

North Gorman Lloyd 

Prinz Reg Luispold 

61 

93 

7;i3 


Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosso 

315 

158 

(L58 

Anchor 

Furnessin 

34 

194 

113 

French ! 

La Bretagne 

31 

81 

297 


La Gascogne 

33 

91 

351 

Holland 

Statendum 

71 

85 

487 

White (Star I 

Majestic 

315 

189 

344 

Danish 

1 Thingvalla 


14 

83 


T hiive here also a similar list of 6 of the Mediterranean ships that come here, 
belonging to the different lines, which bring the Italian immigrants: 


Stoainahip company. 


Steamship. 


North German Lloyd 

Anchor 1 

Prlnoo 

Italian Navigation Company 

Fahre 

Portuguese Navigation Company . . 


Em.s 

Bolivia 

Tartar Prince. .. 

Sempione 

Chateau Yquem 
Peninsular 


First 

cabin. 

Second 

cabin. 

Steerage. 

30 

22 

933 

300 

1,077 

887 

388 

11 


3 


21 


190 


Q. C/ompared with the other 13 months of the year, do you regard July as a 
rather slack month on immigration? — A. Yes, it is one of the lightest summer 
months we nave. 

Q. What is the capacity under law of the Ftirst Bismarck in bringing steerage?— 
A. I have no figures to show that, but I presume they would have room for 1,300 
or 1 ,500 steerage. 

Q. Do you board at quarantine?— A. Yes. 

Q. How thorough is your inspection from quarantine until these immigrants 
are turned over here to the commissioner of immigration? — A. I would state here 
that with the force we have w^e make as thorough inspection as we can, but in my 
opinion the ins])ection is not thorough enough. W e have not sufficient force at the 
Barge Offic e. To give you an understanding of the force required for a thorough 
examination, I will say that the registry clerk is confronted by 30 immigrants; he 
has a group list of 30; they have a card giving their name and their numl^r and 
letter on the manifest, which they present to the registry clerk, and that designates 
to him the exact location of the immigrant on the list. He then scans the list and 
sees what ciuestions have been answered, and verifies that list from the statement 
of the immigrant. In the cabin we have generally 2 men, and in rare cases 8, 
because we can not spare more. We are confronted usually by 100 or 150 in the 
second cabin. There is no order or system, because they are not in line. They 
can not be gi’ouped, and we have to take them as they come to us. We take the 
statements and hold or pass them, as the case may be. The inspection is not as 
thorough as it would be at the Barge Office, but it could be made so by sending a 
sufficient force. 

Q. How many are with you on one steamer at the quarantine?— A. Usually 3; 
in rare cases, as when the Kaiser Wilhelm der Orosse comes in, we send 8, 

Q. It dei)ends on the number of steerage passengers as to the number of 
inspectors you send?— A. We do not examine the steerage passengers on the 
ship; simply see that they are all brought to the Barge Office. 

(J. Is it possible for any of them to escape before coming to the Barge Office?— A. 
It is possible, but rarely happens. The steamship companies are very diligent and 
careful, because they are responsible for every immigrant on the manifest. 

Q. It is not possible for half the immigrants to pass without examination— the 
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steen^e or the second cabin?— A. The steerage passengers are all examined; they 
can not ^ape the examination. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How do yon verify the count of the manifest?— A. We 
lay the manifest down before us and as the first passenger comes along and is 
examined, we check his name off. When we get through we compare our lists 
and we see whether we have checked off all the passengers on the list. 

Q. Do you see or come in contact with each cabin passenger as the name is 
read?— A, We attempt to do that, but sometimes from the lack of forces we have 
no means of holding these passengers, especially the first-cabin passengers, and it 
is not the practice of the board to hamper or distress the passengers or detain 
them. 

Q. You make no inspection, really, of the steerage passengers?— A. No. 

< 3 . Your attention is called more especially to the first and second cabin?— A. 
We only have usually from an hour to an hour and a half, and sometimes we find 
when we get to the dock we have not had time to examine all the passengers, and 
in that case we usually issue an order to the captain and order them detained on 
shipboard until they are all examined, which detains them that long. 

Q. Your inspection, then, covers the first and second cabin? — A. Yes. 

C^. It is in connection with the cabins that you take the place of the various 
boards found at the Barge Office, and you have the same latitude with respect to 
contract labor, diseases, and everything of that kind?— A. Yes. A doctor of the 
Marine- Hospital Service goes on board and passes the cabin passengersmedically. 

<^. Your inspection takes in nearly all the phases of the inspection of the Barge 
Office proper, as far as the first and second cabin passengers are concerned?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. Have you found contract-labor people in the first or second cabin? — A. In 
recent years a great many who desire to escape the rigid examination at the 
Barge Office that they would now have to undergo if they came in the steerage, 
pay the difference and come in cabin, expecting to escape that examination. In my 
oiiinion a great many (contract laborers come through the cabin. Of course we 
find some, and some we do not find. We can only take their statements and have 
to land them, having no other evidence. A great many of the Mediterranean 
ships bring in cabin jieople who are iiractically destitute, but will spend the dif- 
ference in the price between steerage and cabin to come that way, expecting to lie 
landed. We bring them to the Barge Office and hold them up. We have brought 
a number that way and they have been sent back. 

Q. When you board at quarantine are there any but the medical officers and 
yourselves?— A. The (mstoms officers and the medical staff. 

Q. Is it permissible for any officei-sof foreign countries to appear at (luarantine 
and board the vessel and go to the dock— I mean anyone not the c onsul-general 
or the minister of foreign nations?— A. Yes; they get a permit. 

Q. For what purpose?— A. I could not say for what purpose. A number of per- 
sons come on the revenue cutter and board the ships at quarantine by permission 
of the collector of customs. He issues a permit for that purpose. {Sometimes 
members of the embassies at Washington have permits issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to board ships at quarantine. 

Q. They have free access to all passengers on board the ship?— A. Yes; after 
they get on shipboard. 

Q. What is the time between quarantine and dock?— A. Generally we calculate 
about an hour and a half from quarantine until the ship is docked. It depends on 
the speed of the vessel. 

Q. Can any of these parties accompany the vessel to the Barge Office? — A. With 
the steerage passengers; no. 

Q. They then leave with the first and second class?— A. They land with the 
cabin passengers. No one is allowed to mingle with the steerage passengers. 
Sometimes, as a matter of humanity, if a father or husband wants to see his 
. child or wife, we accompany him to the person, but it is always in our presence. 

Q. There is no possible tampering with the steerage passengers between quar- 
antine and the Barge Office?— A. No; there are cases where railroad agents and 
others attempt to communicate with the steerage passengers, but it is always 
detected and prohibited. Another duty we have is to discharge the American 
citizens who may be coming in steerage. As soon as they present evidence that 
they are American citizens they are immediately discharged. 

Q. But after they reach the Barge Office they are subject to the inspection and 
the care and surveillance of the barge officers proper?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any societies or bureaus of the foreign governments that have 
privileges there at the Barge Office in respect to communicating^with immi- 
grants? — A. Yes; I understand the Italian society is located at the mrge Office, 
and I suppose they communicate more or less with the passengers, as they are 
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right there in the building. I myself, as an officer, do not approve of any communi- 
cation whatever with the passenger until he has been examined and passed by the 
Government inspectors. I do not think they should be communicated with at all. 

Q. In the case of detention, until your boards pass on the case of a passenger or 
immigrant, are outsiders allowed to communicate quite freely with them, in call- 
ing on and caring for them, and furnishing them with money, or anything of that 
kind? — A. 1 believe not. I suppose the steamship agent or a near relative, in the 
presence of the inspector, has a right to communicate with the passenger and 
give him means or whatever information is necessary, not detarimental to his 
examination. 

Q. These communications between the immigrants and the outsider are always 
in the presence of an officer of the Barge Office? — A. Yes; so far as I know. 

Q. They would not have the permission unless through the commissioner of 
immigration?— A. He gives them permission; or, if it is a contract-labor case, Mr. 
Quinlan gives the permission and sends an inspector with the person. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) To what class of cases do you give the most attention on 
shipboard? — A. Well, we aim to examine the passengers in the first place as to 
their occupations, to ascertain whether they are coming here under contract. Then 
we examine them as to their intentions in coming here, their business and their 
means, and whether they have an address or any place to go to where they will 
be taken care ot; and if we find a man has no trade or occupation, or is not a 
laborer, and has very little means, we bring him to the Barge Office and let the 
board of special imiuiry xiass on his case. If it is a case of an old person, a female 
going to her son or some relative, we try to verify their statements by communi- 
cating with the relatives. If it is a young girl traveling in cabin unprotected— fre- 

? [uently there are persons traveling in the cabin who make the ac(iuaintance of 
emale passengers— we consider it would not be safe to allow them to go through 
without examination and without anyone to take an interest in them, and the 
authorities at the Barge Office see them through to their destination. 

Q. If, for instance, you have a reasonable suspicion that the immigrant comes 
in violation of the alien- contract-labor law, you send that immigrant to the 
Barge Office?— A. Yes. When I am examining the passengers, to facilitate the 
examination, 1 usually xdace him to one side and reexamine him when I get 
through with the passengers, and question him closely, and state to him that it is 
not necessary for him to have employment. I think a great many of the passen- 
gere are coached and instructed. They have been told to say certain things in 
order to be landed. I have had cases in which' men state positively that they are 
going to some employment on an agreement made at a certain stated priced and 
afterwards they admitted they were told to say that in order to be landed. So I 
always caution them that it is not necessary to have employment in order to be 
landed, but if he insists on his statement being true, I bring him to the Barge 
Office and l)efore the board. 

Q, (By Mr. Fauquhar.) Have you matrons as inspectors of women on ship- 
board? — A. No; at the Barge Office we have two. 


New York, N. Y., July SG , 1899 , 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLUM WEIHE, 

Inspector, Immigration Bureau, port of New York. 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, held 
in New York July 36, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. William Weihe 
appeared at 13.45 p. m,, and, being duly sworn, testified on the subject* of 
immigration as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your name?— A. William Weihe. 

Q. Is your residence here? — A. New York City, 

Q. In what capacity are you connected with the Bureau of Immigration?— A. 
Immigrant inspector. 

Q. How long have you held that position?— A. Over 3 years. 

Q. Does that cover your full service?- A. Yes. 

Q. Will you explain to the commission the working of the department with 
which you are connected?— A. I have been most of the time on the TOard of special 
inquiry, where the immigrants are examined after they leave the registering 
department, and where there is a doubt we get them there. Sometimes I suppose we 
get from 75 to 100 or 135 a day, according to the number of immigrants that arrive. 
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We get the card that is signed by the inspector on the line, and it states simply 
what the cause of the detention is, and on the line of that we examine the immi- 

S rant, If there are families we take the names of the father, mother, and chil- 
ren, ask them their destination, who pays their passage, and where they obtained 
their money. If they prove to have relatives here, or have means on which the 
board believes they are able to get along, they are admitted. If it is thought by 
the members of the board that tliey should be held until it is learned whether the 
parties to whom they are going are able to take care of them, they are so held. 
Cases come there in which we find out manv things not discovered on the line 
when being registered, and in case we think they ought to be further investigated 
we hold them on what is called the deferred system. They have to produce evi- 
dence, or get their friends to write or come, in order to show that what they have 
previously stated is correct and that their friends are willing to take care of 
them. Wo examine them as to whether they have ever been guilty of crime, and 
also as to whether they are coming in under contract, notwithstanding that such 
has previously been gone into by the contract-labor bureau. Sometimes the 
immigrants deny it. Often it appears from their statements that there are con- 
ditions which constitute violations of the alien-contract-labor law. We have held 
cases for 2 or 3 days before they would develop, and finally they would give us 
the full information, where they were going and how they happen to be going 
there. If we can not make a case directly we refer it to the bureau of contract 
labor, or commissioner, to make a further investigation, after they have left fbr 
the place they intend to go to, and thus get direct information. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the longest period of detention that you know 
of?— A. Sometimes 3 weeks, sometimes 4 weeks. 1 know of a case where they 
were held for 4 weeks. Some 5 Italians came in last summer; the board had 
doubts, and all were held 4 weeks. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Under what circumstances?— A. Believing they had come 
under contract with some parties in Pennsylvania, but had not a good direction. 

(^. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The address was not clear?— A. They would not give 
i t as clear as we thought they should. W e finally learned that they wanted to go to 
Wampum, Pa. Each claimed to have a cousin, but neither of the cousins knew 
th(*y were coming. Their cousins only had been there some C months or a year, 
as they claimed. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) They all told the same story?- A. Each had a separate 
cousin, but all told the same story. We finally found a letter for each of the 
immigrants written by one man. He had signed different names, but the hand- 
writing was the same. After being held that long they received from friends, I 
think, in the neighborhood of $50 or $60, and of course we could not hold them 
any longer. We could not directly prove a contract and they were not a public 
charge. They had addresses to a certain destination— Newport. At first we 
thought it was Newport, Ky., but being from the western part of Pennsylvania, 
I found it was near Wam})um, Pa. , a little town opposite, where the Pennsylvania 
road makes connection with the Pittsburg and Erie. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Were they going to the coal mines?— A. They did not 
state, just going to these cousins. 1 went out there a month afterwards, and 
made some inquiries near there, and found they had gone to work in the limestone 
quarries. 

Q. Do you not find a great deal of difficulty in preventing infractions of this 
alien-contract-labor law by these immigants and the parties who were instru- 
mental in bringing them in?— A. Oh, yes; it is very difficult to get direct infor- 
mation. 

Q. Do you discover more of these infractions of law through the confessions of 
the immigrants under detention than in. any other way?— A. That is the only 
means we have to get it. 

Q. And in every case they acknowledge it, it is deportation?— A. Not always. 

(^. Do you take an equity view of the thing?— A. Yes. Supposing a man comes 
and clauns he has work; he is held. W e generally take his affidavit, and then the 
immigrant or the steamship agent writes to the contractor that such and such an 
immigrant is held for certain purposes, and then they come or send an affidavit. 
In most cases they deny it. We have had parties come and acknowledge that 
they had made arrangements— had spoken to a boss and secured work; but that is 
not often the case. Very often we believe that they avoid the questions, even 
though they have made the arrangement; that they have secured work for the 
immigrant, but make an affidavit that they invited them to come and sent passage 
money merely as friends. The .board generally considers that for what it may be 
wort£ 

Q. Has the execution of the contract-labor law on the part of the Government 
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broken up this gang system, importing laborers in groups of 5, 10, 15, 50, or 100 ?~A. 
They come in tliat way yet in a number of cases. 

Q. From what countries?— A. Generally from Italy, Austria-Hungary, Poland, 
and Russia. I will cite a few late cases. There are 15 now at the Barge Office 
that came through here on the 17th of June, 1899 ; they are Dalmatians or Croa- 
tians. They arrived here and passed through. There were 19 or 20 Tliey could 
not give directly any information as to where they were going to work, but 
w<‘re going to Rathbun, Iowa. We let them go and notified the Department at 
Wasliington, w’hich instructed the inspector at Chicago, who traced them as far 
as Rathbun, Iowa. Ho went there and found they were working in the coal 
mines of the Star Coal Company at that place. 

Q. Do you know who are the owners of the mine?— A. No. This inspector 
reported to the authorities at Washington, and on the strength of that the Secre- 
tary of 1 he Treasury issued a warrant for thearrest of these 19 men. The inspectors 
went there from New York and Baltimore and found them at the mines working, 
arrested them, and brought them here to New York. 

Q. Was there any appeal taken to the Secretary of the Treasury?— A. There was 
a stay taken after they got here: I could not say through whom. They are still 
here. They got back a week ago. 

Q. Who pays the maintenance of those 19 Croatians at the present time?— A. I 
think 1 he steamship company. That is the way the warrant reads; they were to be 
deported at the expense of the vessel on whicn they arrived. 

And t ho judgment of your board was that it was contract labor?— A. They did 
not appear before the board; they would not say they had a contract. 1 was there 
at Rathbun myself as one of the inspectors. We were informed that the next day 
after they arrived at Rathbun they were given caps and lamps and put to work 
willi other miiifTS in the mines. I understood that some of their relatives or 
friends there had secured this work for them, and on the strength of that they 
liad come here and started to work, but they all claimed they had no work when 
tlu'y arrived at the Barge Office. 

Your hoard did not pass on the case?— A. No; it was done by the (ilomiiiis- 
sioner-Oeneral. After they landed the Secretary of the Treasury issued the 
warrant, and on the strength of that they were arrested and will he deported. 

0. That was done through the action of the Commissioner-General in Wash- 
ington?— A. Yes. 

Do you know of any of that contract labor going into Pennsylvania, in the 
coke or mining regions?— A. Yes. I think the Polacks, Slovaks, Hungarians, and 
Russian Poles— over 50 jier cent of that labor goes into Pennsylvania; not only in 
the coal mines, but in other industrial lines, such as iron and steel mills and blast 
furnaces. 

Have you a knowledge of many cases where you discovered contract labor 
going into the mining regions there last year? — A. While we have not discovered 
it, wc have every reason to believe that it is done. It is very hard to prove it. I 
take it that they are coached on the other side, and on the way over, to avoid the 
law. ^’ery often they arrived one day and started to work the next. I could cite 
another instance which happened over a year ago, where a half dozen or more 
arrived and were going to Steelton, Pa. One party who came with them had been 
in this country liefore, and it was supposed he had brought them over. An inves- 
tigation was made and that man was found at work, but we could not prove a con- 
t ract. ddie manager or some one in authority employs one of their countrymen as 
foreman of the gang, and in that way they are put to work. They understand 
the language and are apt to work at 3obs around the plant. In the last 10 or 15 
years machinery has done away with a great deal of skilled labor, and 1 have 
heard of cases where skilled labor was willing to work, but foreigners had the 
preference because the work was not as skillful. 

Can you give the names of the firms?— A. 1 do not want to be personal. 

Q. You know that of your own knowledge?— A. Yes. 

Q. I do not think it would do any harm to mention any of these cases.— A. The 
reason 1 say that is because of my former connection with the organizations anti 
the manufacturers. I will state one particular case; the La Lane Gros Jean Com- 
ptmy at Harrisburg, through its manager, wrote on for a roll turner and an 
aunenler, promising the roll turner per week and the annealer $25. We had 
the letters written by the manager on the letterhead of the co^any. The whole 
thing was investigated. These men came here and worked. We could not prove 
directly that the president of the company had authorized the manager to hire 
these people, and, it being under the criminal law, we were told we could not 
prosecute the company on account of the acts of the manager, who was a hired 
man; and we had to let the case drop. Everything was proven— that the money 
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was sent, and even that the passage money was retained out of their salaries; 
but we could not prove that the president of the company authorized it. This 
happened, I think, in 1897. 

Q. Were they Welsh immigrants?— A. Yes, these two came from Wales. 

Q. They are now in this country, so far as you know?— A. No, these two men 
left again. The organization held them here for a while, but it took too long to 
get the case before the courts, and they went back. They were willing to go on 
the stand, but under the present law the district attorney said they could not be 
prosecuted for some time, and the case had to go by default, as it were. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Were you formerly president of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Workers?— A. Yes. 

(^. Is your time as inspector and member of the board of special inquiry prin- 
cipally devoted to these contract-labor cases?— A. No, it is general. As a member 
of the board of inquiry, we take up all cases. 

Q. But you are all the while on the watch for such cases as that?— A. I more 
particularly interest myself in that part. 

Q. Can you think how the law can be made more effectual in preventing the 
importation of such people? — A. By placing more restrictions on the steamship 
company, 1 think, and having an inspection on the other side the same as in this 
country. 

Q. You would have the United States employ agents on the other side?— A. I 
would make that general. I am speaking generally, not alone on the contract- 
l.ibor part. For instance, a man is coming with his family, he may have II, 4, or 5 
children. He arrives here with little money; his whole aim has been throughout 
liis life to bring his children to this country; ho has practically nothing to start 
out with. It is very hard to decide to send a family of that kind back after 
spending all their money on the voyage. I think if a case of that kind was inves- 
tigated on the other side, and it was shown they did not have means, they would 
bo held back. 

Q. You do not think the steamship companies could be depended on to exclude 
that kind of people?— A. I think if they can only get the passage money they will 
take them. 

C^. Take the case of these men retained here, the Rath bun people: on what evi- 
dence are these men detained for deportation?— A. On the examination of the in- 
spector at C'hicago, made at Rathbun through parties who informed him when 
they had arrived there, and were immediately i)ut to work. 

Q. He has given that evidence under oath?— A. He has at Washington, I sup- 
pose. 

(^. So far as you know that is the only evidence against these men?— A. Yes. 

Q. They are under accusation of violating a penal statute, 1 suppose?— A. Yes. 

Q. And are held here without opportunity for defense on the affidavit of one 
man; is that the situation? — A. I can not say whether on the affidavit of one man 
or not. All I know is the warrant was issii^ to arrest them. 

C^. Do you know whether they displaced American labor there or whether the 
works were so full that the employers found room for them in addition to all the 
labor they employed before?— A. I could not say they displaced American labor; 
but I was informed that other mines in that locality were only working half time, 
and this one was working steady. 

Q. Do you know the reason of that? — A. No. I will say this: The majority of 
the men employed in that mine were Croatians. 

Q. If there is an abundance of work in this country for all the people now here 
who desire work, and the development of industries requires labor, you have no 
objection to that labor coming, if it comes without previous contract? — A. If they 
come voluntarily, and take their chances the same as any other person who arrives 
here, like they did formerly. 

C^. You understand that to be the attitude of labor organizations generally toward 
immigration.— A. If they come in the proper way they have no objections. 

Q, (By Mr. Farquhar.) Youhaveforeign societies and bureaus here that some- 
what come in contact with the Barge Office and its administration. Do you think 
that it is good judgment to allow any societies to have direct communication 
with immigrants until they are landed l^ally?— A. No, I do not think it is proper 
for any foreign Government to have an office there, or at any landing port, to look 
after immigrants. 

Q. You think that if they desire to take care of them, or direct them to their 
destination, or give any help through local societies, it would be proper after the 
United States had passed on the immigrant, rather than having, in any way, con- 
tact with these immigrants while in the bands of the United States?— A. If a man 
with a family arrives, or a man and wife only, and they are healthy and can land, 
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I would not object to the society takings charge of them and putting them in the 
industrial centers or agricultural sections. 

Q. That it should not be a matter of foreign interference; that is what 1 mean.— 
A. I would be opposed to having societies that kind. 

Q. Do you know whether there is an 3 rthing of that sort here at Ellis Island or 
the Barge Office?— A. There are a number of such societies that make inquiries. 

Q. Has any society any special privilege?~-A^ The Italian Government has, 

Q. Do you know who is at the head of it?— A. Dr. Rossi. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You think if the law were amended so that the contractor 
in this country should pay a fine instead of the immigrant himself, it would be 
better? — A. I understand the intent of the law was to prosecute the contractor who 
brought them. It was not understood at the time that the immigrant should be 
deported in the way they are doing it. The organization with which I was con- 
nected helped to draw up that law. That was the intention at the time, but such 
has not b^n done. It is impossible to convict such people. There are ways to 
avoid the law. There are always one or more foreigners in a community some- 
what more intelligent than their native countrymen, and through them the immi- 
grants are induced to come, at the suggestion of others, and thereby the parties 
that ought to be punished escape; and yet the immigrants come here and take the 
places of our workmen in the face of the present law, under which it takes so long 
to reach the courts for trial, even when a contract is made. 


New York. N. Y., Jul ^ 1899 . 

TESTIMONY OF BE. EQISTO EOSSI, 

Chief of Italian Bureau^ Port of New York. 


At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York City July 26, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding. Dr. Egisto 
Rossi appeared at 1.30 p. m., and, being first duly sworn, testified concerning 
immigration as follows : 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your name?— A. Egisto Rossi. 

Q. Your residence?— A. Mount Vernon; 159 North Fulton avenue ; near New 
York. 

Q. What is vour business?— A. Chief of Italian bureau. 

Q. You hold an official position in that bureau? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. By whose appointment ?— A, By the Italian Government. 

Q. An official bureau established here by the Government of which you are a 
representative?— A. Yes. 

Q. How long?— A. Since September, 1895. 

(J. Was the bureau in existence prior to 1895? — A. It had been in existence only 
one year. 

Q. Does your Government encourage emigration to this country?— A. Not at 
all. 


Q. What was the object of your Government in establishing the bureau?- A. 
The principal object was to keep the people well informed of the existence of 
the padrone system and its evils, and to warn them against the same. 

Q. To keep your people in Italy informed?— A. Yes. And on their arrival here 
to have a bureau so well posted as to be able to give them all necessary informa- 
tion; so one of our first duties is, as soon as they are discharged and come into the 
bureau, to ask where they come from, where they are going to, if they have a rela- 
tive or friend to care for them, what they intend to do in this country, and to try 
and h^ them as far as we can. 

Q. Wnat special privileges does your bureau enjoy at the Barge Office?— A. No 
privilege at all. We have only the right to mingle with the immigrants as soon 
as they are dischars^ from the board of special inquiry or from the examination 
of the registry clerks. As soon as the people are discharged, they come into my 
bureau, and they are questioned, as already stated, and put on their guard about 
the dangers to which they are exposed by going to live in New York. 

Q. Oiuy Italian immigrants come to your bureau?— A. Only Italians. 

Q. You have no access to these immigrants before they pass the special in- 
quiry?— A. No access whatever ; and I must also call your attention to this point 
especially. It would not be easy for the men of the Italian bureau to have access 
to the It^ian immigrants when they are under the control of the Federal author!- 
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ties. Probably you know that from the moment the immu^nts arrive on the 
steamer and leave the steamer and go on the barge which has been sent by the 
Federal Government to take them to the Barm Office for proper examination 
there is such a close watch by the Federal employees that 1 think 1 could assure 
you that it is absolutely impossible that anybody could come in contact with the 
immigrants, not only a clerk of the Italian bureau, but anybody else. They are 
closely watched from the moment they arrive at the dock to the landing point. 
They pass also through a kind of escort of Federal employees, who watck every 
movement of the immigrants. If, by chance, somebody should try to approach 
the immigrant it would be immediately detected and he would be invited to appear 
before the commissioner. Then I do not know how anyone may say that the 
Italian bureau tried to interfere with the Italian immigrants, or to instruct them 
before they come into contact with the proper authorities. 1 should like to have 
these charges substantiated by proofs, facts, data, names of the immigrants, and 
also of the clerks who had approached these people. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Have you at any time since the foundation of your 
bureau, before the immigrant was officially and legally landed in this country, 
while in and under the jurisdiction of the Barge Office here— have you or any of 
your agents employed, in any way, prohibited means to reach any immigrants from 
Italy?— A. None. 

Q. You positively swear you never did?— A. Positively. There is, as you know, 
a detention pen wncre immigrants are temporarily detained. The retisons are 
very simple— because they have stated they are going to their relatives, as for 
instance a wife is going to join her husband, or a son a father, or vice versa. 
They are not liable to be under the jurisdiction of the board of special inquiry. 
They are detained simply because the relative to whom they are directed has not 
come. My clerks have sometimes approached them in order to ask the address 
of their relatives, as is constantly done also by the representatives of all steamship 
companies, benevolent societies, missionary ladies, etc. And when the relatives are 
found out we telegraph them to come down, or the son or husband is sent for if in 
the city. Often times I have allowed myself to do this kind of work, which has 
not been in violation of the law, or considered bad practice, since my attention 
has never been called to it by the commissioner, otherwise I would have discon- 
tinued it at once. But I have never allowed myself or my clerk to approach any 
immigrant who has not been regularly examined, never. 

Q. Can you tell us something about the condition of the padrone system when 
your bureau wjis first established ? —A. When the bureau was first established the 
conditions of the padrone were very bad, and especially to the department of our 
immigration. The padrone system has two parties, one here, the other in our 
country; the padrone here is in correspondence with the agent of the immigration 
on the other side of the ocean. 8o one of the practices used by this padroue was 
to write to the agents in Italy that every immigrant coming to this country should 
arrive with a letter of introduction to some banker or some boss or contractor. So 
a great many of these immigrants on arriving had some letter of introduction of 
this kind. Now, I think it is a fact that this was a great deal of trouble and con- 
stituted one of the greatest inconveniences for our immigrants. Now much of 
that has been stopped through the assistance of the Italian bureau. You must 
know that every immigrant coming to my bureau, who is directed to some hotel 
keeper or contractor or banker, has to say to the bureau what reason he has for 
going there, e8i)ecially when he is destined to points distant from New York. One 
of the special duties of the bureau is to inquire, Where are you going ? ” “I am 
going to Pittsburg, but I have to go first to New York.” “ What business have 
you to go to New York ? ” “I have a letter and I have to go to a banker to get 
It cash^.” “ You have no need to go ; your banker has to come here.” And so, 
in many of the cases, the Italians directed to distant points from New York are 
prevented from coming into the hands of the middleman and speculator, and we 
aid them to start at once for their destinations ; and so, in many cases, we advise 
the family, the uncle, or the father or the son, to meet such and such a train : 

“ Your relative will arrive on such a train, so please take proper care of him,” In 
this way, I think, we have done much to reduce the evils of the padrone system. 
It is too great a problem to be solvea entirely by a bureau like ours, of a little 
force ; but certainly we have done a great deal toward preventing our immigrants 
from coming into contact with the padrone. 

Q. They were sending to Italy for immigrants to come to this country so that they 
might control their labor?— A. Yes. But now every Italian who has come here in 
violation of any law, and is deported by order of the Federal authorities, has to 
receive from the Italian burean a printed card, in which is clearly stated the reason 
why he is deported. Now, you must know there is an article in our emigration 
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says every man who has been deported from the United States by order 
of Federal authonty, on receiving the card of the Italian bureau, is entitled to 
prosecute the agent who has sold him his ticket. This thing, which seems very 
small, has done a great deal to remove the abuses of the padrone system in Italy, 
\)eca\ise now \j\io agents ot omigTatton, before listing an emigrant, knowing that 
tbe emigrant, if be is sent back, has a right to prosecute them, are very care- 
ful. They are also very careful since the Government, on our complaint, has 
condemned or imprisoned some of these agents. 

Q. What is Ihe condition of the padrone now here in New York?— A. As I 
have already implied, the system is much weakened for the reasons just given, 
also the recent failures of some of the smaller Italian banks, which were great 
gainers under the boss system, would be an additional proof of what I have said. 
The problem is still too huge a one to solve in so short a time, since the existence 
of the bureau, but it has been modified a good deal. 

Q. Is the Italian labor in this country now controlled by padroiies ?— A. To some 
extent. 

Q. Directly or indirectly?— A. Both directly and indirectly. Now, however, 
every case ot padrone abuse which is brought to the attention of the Italian bureau 
is put under the attention of our Italian consul. 

Q. The immigrant in this country, if still the slave of the padione, has some 
claim on your bureau? — A. Certainly. I can always send a complaint, no matter 
how long he has been here. 

Q, Ho can look to you for help?— A. Yes, and in many cases we have succeeded 
in having the wrong redressed. 

Q. How many cases have you had in the fiast year?— A. Twenty-five or thirty; 
maybe more. 

Do they still send to Italy for immigrants?— A. They still do, but in smaller 
proportion. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the labor of these »ewly arrived Italian immigrants is 
still controlled by padrones? — A. To some extent. 

y. Does the average Italian immigrant, coming to this country, have any- 
thing to do with securing his own employment? Does he not have to go to the 
padrone?— A. Some come with this idea, certainly, of needing the help of the 
padrone to find work. 

Q. After a man goes to the padrone and gets work, does not this padrone still 
control his wages?— A. Yes, somewhat; but if he has come in contact with our 
bureau it will give him such information as to prevent many going to the padrone. 

Q. Where does the average Italian immigrant deposit hismoney ?— A. Formerly 
he used to deposit it with Italian bankers, but now, on account of many failures, 
there has been so much discredit cast upon the Italian hankers that many of our 
immigrants prefer to keep their savings in their houses and in their pocket s. Still 
we have among our bankers some who are very honest and straightforward, 
who do their business with the same honesty and punctuality as the American 
banker of the first class, and these are well known also to the commissioner. We 
have some above reproach, 

Q. How much money do you suppose is sent back to Italy by Italian immi- 
grants? — A. I do not think we could give the data, because the money is sent 
sometimes through the post-office, sometimes through the bankers by draft, some- 
times it is sent in a registered letter, the cash itself; so I can not dare to give any 
amount. 

Q. It amounts to millions, does it not? — A. I could not say. 

Q. Do you regard all Italian immigrants in the United States as colonists of 
Italy, as still being under the protection of the Italian Government?— A. If they 
have naturalization papers I do not consider them as subjects of the Italian 
Kingdom. 

Q. But the general run of the Italian immigrants you consider as colonists?— 
A. We consider them as colonists unless they have taken naturalization papers 
and, if subjec^t to military service, have written to the foreign department in Italy 
informing the .Government that they have taken naturalization papers, and, 
therefore, are willing to renounce their allegiance to King Humbert; then, in that 
case, he is not considered a colonist. 

Q. Unless the immigrant does so write to your Government, the Italian Gov- 
ernment does still consider him as a colonist?— A. Yes, if subject to military 
service. 

Q. How many reports has your bureau made to the Bureau of Immigration in 
this country as to the padrone system in this country?— A. Of the cases that come 
under our knowledge we have taken notes in our books, and call it to the atten- 
tion of the Italian consnl, being cases which were outside of the jurisdiction of 
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the commiHsioner. However, I have called to the attention of the commissioner 
many cases of Italian hotel keepers who have tried to get hold of the Italian immi- 
grants in order to speculate ui)on them; because, you see, many keepers of our 
lodging houses here are a set of speculators on our own people by enga ging them 
for some kind of work in wnich the padrone system is exercised. 

Q. Why does not the Italian Government itself, by its authority over these 
immigrants, place them in the hands of their consular agent here? Can you explain 
that?— A. And the bureau do the work outside of the Barge Office?- 

O. We do not see why you have any right to do any business in the Barge 
Office. —A. 1 have considered the matter myself and I would be very glad in some 
way to be outside, but how can you give me the means of approaching these people 
before they come in contact with the great many people waiting for them outside 
the Barge Office? 

Q. Simply as I have proposed to you, that your Government, which seeks so much 
the welfare of the Italian immigrant, should make arrangements at home that the 
Italian immigrant would know where to go and would escape these agencies. It 
is apparently the fault of the Government at home, is it not?— A. I do not think 
so; 1 want to call your attention to one fact. Whenever an Italian steamer 
arrives there are hundreds of people outside of the Barge Office waiting for them. 
When the immigrants are discnarged from the registry clerk or the board of special 
inciuiry. and when they have left the Barge Office, these people waiting for them 
are anxious to got possession of them. I could not get hold of the immigrant at all. 
I have thought a great deal of this. We have no desire to be in the Barge Office, 
no other purpose exce])t to protect the immigrants in the way I have told yon. It 
is immaterial to me whether 1 am inside or outside. Our work could be done by the 
consul, but how could the consul get hold of our x)eople after they are earned off 
by their friends an<l relatives? How could the consul prevent their falling a prey 
to the x)adr( me? Y ou say provided 1 can do the same work; but this does not seem 
to me iiossible outside of the Barge Office. 

(^. I f tlie Italian consul and his officera could not do that, how can you with one 
or two clerks do it?— A. I can 

Q. (Interrupting.) The futility of yonr bureau then is manifest by your testi- 
mony, is it not:— A. No, I say I can do that because the emigrants are obliged to 
come ill my bureau directly; there is no egress between the immigrant and the 
railway. The immigrant, as soon as he is discharged, is sent through my bureau. 
Tliere is no need of force, because he has not left the Barge Office. 

Q . (By Mr, Smyth.) Is it not true that your one official will pass through the 
same number that it has taken perhaps a half dozen men in the immigration 
bureau to attend to?— A. Yes, but the questions are not so many as in the first 
examination; after giving the usual information, if there are not suspicious cases, 
we allow them to go; if they come to friends or relatives, wo call the friend or 
relative inside to get the immigrant into their hands and say, “This immigrant 
is intrusted to you and you will have to take care of him.” In case this man 
should complain, he will call it again to the attention of the bureau.. 

Q. How can your one man attend to this work that it takes a half dozen men 
to attend to in the other room?— A. I am not. alone. I have three clerks, who 
have their siiecial business, and as soon as the people enter my bureau we take 
their names, ask where they are going to, and what kind of relatives they have. 

Q. Do you think it possible for your small force to attend to that workV- A. Yes. 
Most of the cases are so simple that they do not require much further examina- 
tion, but there are some who look suspicious; so we hold them for more extended 
investigation. 

Q. Do you think the work is done verv thoroughly by your bureau?— A. As 
much as wo can. If we could have more help the work would be more successful. 

Q. What caused the establishment of this Italian bureau in New York? — A. I 
have already said it was organized especially in order to break up the padrone 
system. . 

What privileges do you have from the United States Government?— A. Ndne 
except to occupy a room in the Barge Office to receive the immigrants as soOn as 
they are discharged. 

Q. Your immigrants are sent to you instead of being sent outside?— A. Yes. 

Q. No other nation has it? — A. No other nation has it, but no other nation has an 
immigration of our kind. I mean, for instance, the German and Irish, who, when 
they arrive here, are at home. The English and the Irish speak English. On the 
contrary, our immigrants arrive here devoid of even elementary knowledge of the 
customs and language. 

Q. Is there not another reason — that you have the padrone system — that does 
not exist as to other nations? Is that one reason?— A. The padrone system has its 
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principal origin here. Onr immigrants, being strange to the language of the 
country, ignorant of the conditions of this country, are in some way naturally 
attracted by those who have some experience, and these offer themselves to help 
them. The padrone system has originated in this way. It is the capturing of 
the ignorant by those who have been here some years, who know the language 
and know the customs of these people who have just arrived and do not know 
anything. So by keeping them informed we prevent somewhat the contact of 
those newly arrived with the old residents. 

Q. Did your Government agree to give i^enal certificates to all emigrants going 
to the United States?— A. That was agreed to. 

Q. Why have not they done so?— A. In cases where the emigrant has never had 
to ao with the police they do not give any certificate. 

Q. Is it not true that less than 10 per cent come in with these certificates?— A. 
That may be exi)lained by the fact already stated, viz: that having looked over 
tne l)ooks of the police and finding that this man never has been convicted of 
crime, no certificate is given; but in any case where the immigrant has been 
imprisoned they give a penal certificate m which is given the reason and how 
long he has been imprisoned. 

Q. Do you know of any criminals bearing passports, but no certificates, that 
have come to this country?— A. There was a case. 

Q. Has not there been more than one?— A. To my knowledge pnly one. That 
was the case of a man who was convicted in Genoa, and he was condemned to 
twenty years of imprisonment; but this man received his passport by mistake. 
He was ticketed by the official in Genoa. It was brought to my attention, and as 
soon as I knew it I wrote to Italy asking why this convict was given a passport to 
this country. This man had a wife and children in the United States who were 
American citizens, and the officer thought that in spite of his having been a con- 
vict the American law could not bar him from his family, so he would have to be 
admitted anyhow, and in his ignorance he gave him a passport. I know of many 
other criminals who have come to this country, but from other foreign ports — 
Antwerp, Hamburg, Marseilles, Havre— and, as you know, the Italian Govern- 
ment can have no control of that. 

Q. Your system of registration is considered very perfect?— A. Yes ; the same 
as m France. 

Q. Is it true, as stated in the New York papers, that your Government will not 
seek to extradite criminals after they have secured entrance into the United 
States? — A. I know nothing about it. 

Q. Is it true that you issued a circular letter last spring advising your Govern- 
ment that owing to the war with Spain labor and industry had ceased in this 
country, and directed the cessation of Italian immigration?- A. 1 am certain that 
the pei’son who gave you this information did not understand my Italian circular, 
because my circular was general and occasioned by these facts ; it was about a 
year ^o in April 

Q. Was it the 21st of April?— A. I do not remember exactly. It was during 
the Spring of last year when we had had many Italian immigrants who arrived 
here without proper address of relatives and without sufficient money to be landed 
as the American law requires; so I invited the Government to urge that the mayors 
and prefects should pay attention to this fact; that unless the emigrant bad the con- 
ditions r^nired to be admitted to this country, not to give any passport, and 
extend his instructions to the agent of emigration; and I added, so much more is 
it to be recommended to the prefects not to send to this country people in no con- 
dition to land, since the country is engaged in the war with Spain, and of course, 
as a natural result of the war. many enterprises will be reducing their work and 
will have less demand for labor. 

Q. Did not your letter rather anticipate the war? Was not that in April, before 
war was declared?— A. I can not remember exactly. 

Q. When the war was over did Italy again seek to increase emigration to this 
country?— A. Emigration to this country naturally increased afterwards. 

Q. Is an effort being made on the part of yonr Government to induce emigra- 
tion?— A. No, as 1 have already stated. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you a copy of that circular?— A. I think I have. 

Q. Would you present it to this commission?— A. CJertainly. 

Q. How long have you lived in the United States?— A. Consecutively, I might 
say four years. 

Q. How long have you been in this country?--A. In 1882, 1883, 1886, and from 
1895 to 1890. 

Q, Have you any knowledge practically of the New York padrone system and 
the so-called Italian banking system here? Have you ever been engaged in it? 
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Have yon had friends in it? Hare yon examined as to its workings?— A. No, I 
have been engaged in no business whatever except this of the bureau. 

Q. Are we to understand you take common report very much for the matters 
you have given here in evidence; that you have not come practically in contact 
with them yourself?“-A. Only, as I say, in redressing a wrong. 

Q. Have you had any dealings with these Italian banks?— A. Except to make 
them bring money to the immigrants when 1 have drafts to cash in a padrone bank. 

Q. Do you know that the Italian labor inG-reater New York is entirely con- 
trolled by the padronesV— A. There are still some contractors who try to get hold 
of the immiCTants as soon as they arrive, but the proportion is a good deal less 
than it was before. I could not state exactly how many are still victimized by 
the padrone system. 

Q. Because there is not so much demand for them; not so much necessity for 
the padrones or banks?— A. And above all liecause they are frightened at the idea 
of our bureau punishing the agents who in any way try to abuse the immi§;rants; 
giving the immigrants to the padrone. We are also in communication with the 
agents in Italy. When we know that one has been abused by a padrone, we make 
inquiries, and if it is a padrone in connection with the agent in Italy, then if the 
agent is found to be in communication with the padrone his license is withdrawn. 

Q. In constructing our sewers here, in making our roadways, in private and 
municipal improvements that are going on, do you or not know that the Italian 
help on these works is practically padrone— controlled labor? This, practically, 
not theoretically, of your own knowledge, and with all the experience you have 
had in this bureau; do you know that practically nearly all your Italian labor is 
in slavery?— A. It is in slavery to a certain extent, but it is not as it was before. 

Q. Because there is not so much employment for it; is that one reason? — A. 
You must allow me to believe also it is due to the amount of information they 
receive as they come through my bureau, and the penalty inflicted upon the agents 
in Italy who have had to do with the padrone in the United States. 

Q. It was officially stated that in the late enlargement of the Erie Canal there 
were employed 10,500 Italians, and a little over 2,000 Americans and people of all 
other nations. These Italians worked for less than the American wage ; they 
were operated in shifts, provided for by padrones, boarded in shanties, controlled 
by their bosses, and their whole money and financial matters conducted by these 
bosses.- -A. That may be. 

Q. When you take such an American improvement as that, where $9,000,000 of 
the money of the State of New York was expended, unless there is a perfect system 
of padronism how is it possible that these contractors could be furnished with 
10,500 of these people for over two yearn in doing that work?— A. I wish, before 
giving my answer, I could know the details of those facts. 1 do not deny the pos- 
sibility that there may be in the United States still, as I told you, many cases of 
the padrone system existing, but while you give Italian examples I could give 
many examples of American contractors who, in despair of finding Italian padrones, 
because, as I say, they are frightened by the presence of this bureau, have employed 
for the same purpose American foremen exercising the same prerogatives as 
Italian padrones. As I told you, the padrone system is not possible to destroy with 
the means the bureau has at its disposal now, but you must not forget that in found- 
ing this bureau the Italian and American Governments had two objects in view ; 
first, to try to remove the contact of the Italian immigrant with the padrone 
through the information given him by the bureau, and the second object was to 
find employment directly for our people and to scatter them through the States, 
especially in the agricultural districts. That part of the programme has not yet 
been carried out, for the reason that when the bureau was started circulars were 
sent to all the agricultural State boards asking them to give information as to the 
lands to be colonized and as to the conditions they were ready to make with the 
Italians, and so on. When we received good offers asking us to send there 200 or 
300 people, I thought it was necessary to send a man on the spot to examine the con- 
ditions, After consulting with my Government I replied and said: “ With the 
means at my disposition 1 can not do the task; there is too much responsibility. 
On the simple information you have given me I can not send people to you unless 
I know what conditions you make.” Therefore, the Government recognized the 
necessity of establishing an Italian labor bureau, in order that the Italian immigrar 
tion could find employment in agricultural districts, because most of our immi- 
grants come from rural districts and their only natural occupation would be in the 
Western States, and the Government has acknowledged that in order to carry out 
the second part of our programme it would have to organize an Italian mbor 
bureau; and as this would require a good deal of expenditure there are in view 
measures to modify the present law of immigration. After many complaints 
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made by our bureau in Italy, we have been able to show to the Government that 
there are many deficiencies in the i)resent law, so the Government has just now 
presented to Parliament a bill, which 1 hope will be approved, and which has 
some new provisions which will be of greater benefit to our immigration in break- 
ing up the padrone system. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I would like to ask if your Government receives any 
beiKjfit from these immigrants in any way ?— -A. No, at least no direct benefit. 

Q. Do they send home large sums of money to their friends, which is used for 
the purchase and improvement of real estate? — A. Yes, it may be. 

Q. And the payment of taxes?— A. It may be— taxes on their houses. 

Cj. You think that probable?— A. I am certain of that. 

Q. For that reason the Government indirectly receives a great benefit from the 
emigration of these people and their profitable en^>loyment here?— A. No profit 
b(‘sides the paymeiit of the regular tax in Italy. Everybody who is the owner of 
a house has to pay taxes, whether in Italy or abroad. 

C^. The Government is in that way indirectly benefited by the presence of these 
peo])le here more than it would be by their presence at home?— A. I do not see 
any special benefit from that any more than in any other nation. 

Q. In spite of the safeguards that you speak of, and your preparation to send 
your men who are said to be farmers, and never were farmers, to the far West, is 
it not a fact that your people have congested in the large cities here and are sub- 
ject to the padrone system or employed in gangs?— A. Although the congestion of 
Itjilians h(To is still existent, that is due also to the fact that immigration has sub- 
stantially increased in the last three years. It is not due to the mere fact that 
thf‘y want to stay in New York, but there is a great increase over previous years. 
This year we will have about 78,000, against 59,000 last year, and when the bureau 
was founded we had only 30,000. 

Q. Could you tell us what good your bureau has accomplished?— A. As I have 
already said, we do a great deal of good to the immigrants as soon as they are dis- 
charged, in the way of informing them, and asking them for information as to where 
they are going, and taking the addresses of relatives and friends, and, if possible, 
correspond with the relatives, and if the relatives are in New York wo send for them 
and try to give the immigrant into their hands. Or, for instance, if the immi- 
grant has no ticket to go to his destination we telegraph to relatives to send money 
for the journey, so the immigrant is sent direct. If there are women or children 
along, wo take special care of them. If children go to points near to New York, 
we try to accompany them by a clerk of the bureau. If they are going to New 
York and have no friends there, we advise them to go to proper places where 
they can not be robbed . If they have relatives there we call them and talk with 
them, and give them special directions where to go in order to escape the specu- 
lation of the owners of the lodging houses and other speculators. Where, for 
instance, an immigrant complains of having been robbed, we make special inquiry. 
If they have lost baggage or if the baggage has gone astray we make a special 
effort to find it. Many of these immi^ants do not know anything about salaries, 
what is paid, and we give all kinds of information, and advise them not to receive 
less than a certain salary, because it is the common salary that is paid. 

I must c.ill your attention also to the so-called “birds of passage.” You seem 
to reproach the Italians who come here in the spring and go back in the winter. 
Now, you must consider that most of these men who come here in the spring and 
go back in the winter or fall are glad to be here while they find work to do, but as 
soon as winter comes many of these constructions are suspended, and, therefore, 
they have to return to Italy. You consider these “birds of passage ” as being to 
blam(‘, and tliey are held by the board of special inquiry, ^cause they have 
simply stated before the registry clerk that they have been here two or three 
times. I do not find anything to blame them with, because if they could find 
work during the whole year they would be glad to remain. I could give you 
statistics of men who come back here in the spring and bring their families, show- 
ing that our immigration is becoming more and more permanent and losing the 
character of “birds of passage.” 

I have just received the following communication from an American gentleman 
here present, which says: “ Tell them that many Americans, including John Jacob 
Astor, take annually to Europe and spend millions of dollars which they have taken 
from American people in rents, so why object to a few poor Italians taking back 
a few hard-earned dollars to Italy?” I submit the same to your consideranon. 
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STATEMENT OE MR. W. H. ALLEN, 

On Reatriction of Immigration^ 

348 Reid Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., October 1SD0> 


William E. Saokett, 

Secretary Induairial Commissiou^ Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Sir: I subjoin a brief statement of the argument I made before the com- 
mission in favor of immigration restriction, together with authorities for every 
statement made. 

The main i)oints 1 advance in support of this policy are: 

First. That a large proportion of the immigrants of later years only come here 
to hoard up money. 

Second. There are nearly 500,000 of this class of aliens in tli(^ country (includ- 
ing Asiatics), and the amount of their hoardings reaches the enormous sum of 
$1 1 H,000,0: 0 yearly. 

Third. This steady absorption of gold is a serious menace to our financial sta- 
bility. 

I represent the Advance Labor Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., an organization that 
has always tak<‘i i an active interest in the subject of immigration. About 1 0 years 
ago we adopted resolutions in favor of immigration restriction, and a committee, 
consisting of Jomes McKay, T. J. Meany, and myself, were appointed to agitate 
the question in other labor bodies. This committee visited about 150 labor unions, 
ot which nuiu ber all but 5 or 0 approved of our resolutions. In 181M) wo had resolu- 
tions in favor of the Lod^e (lorliss bill indorsed by the 2 Central Labor unions 
and the 5 district assemblies of the Knights of Labor of Now York and vicinity. 
We also had them approved by the United Brotherhood of Carpenters at their 
national convention, and the (General Assembly of the Knights of Labor in the 
fall of 1890. 

In view of the efforts that have been made to prove that this agitation is a 
nativist movement I desire to say that such is not fact. It is an economic, not a 
Know-Nothing movement. 

We advocate restriction because a large portion of the immigrants of later years 
do not intend to become citizens. They are only here to hoard a small fortune, 
and as soon as that object is effected they retiira home. 

The last Congress saw lit to reject the Corliss amendment, which provided for 
the exclusion of these migratory immigrants, and in so doing I think it acted 
unwisely, for while my organization heartily supported the Lodge bill, we yet 
believe that the immigrant who does not intend to stay here is worse than the 
uneducated iminigi’ant. He is worse because the loss of the money he absorbs is 
a serious menace to our financial stability. This is a phase of the immigration 
question that has been entirely overlooked; but when the American people prop- 
erly understand it, wheTi they realize how much these aliens absorb, ana the 
financial and economic effect of such absorptions, they will demand the enactment 
of more drastic legislation than any that has yet been proposed. 

At one time it was supposed the Chinese were the only class of aliens who came 
here just to hoard up money; but about 1863 it transpired that the Canadians were 
nearly as bad; and still later, owing to reduced passage rates, it was seen that^ 
large numbers of the same class were coming from Europe. In the last 12 or 15 
years the proportion of migratory immigrants has been steadily increasing, so 
that at the present time there is good reason to believe they constitute three-fourths 
of the whole number. 

According to the reports of our Immigration Bureau the number of aliens land- 
ing here during the decade ending June 30, 1891, was .5,246,613; but these reports 
are incomplete, as they do not include the immigrants arriving here from Canada 
and Mexico since 188.5. In his report for 1893 our Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
cites Canadian oflBcial reports to show that 418,000 immigrants arrived at Cana- 
dian ports from European countries en route for the United States, between the 
years 1885 and 1890. In addition to these, there are the native Canadians who 
come and go every year. In 1891 Congressman Chipman, of Michigan, put their 
number at 250,000, while the Immigration Investigating Commission of 1895 esti- 
mates the number at 100,000, “not including those who come daily into Buffalo 
and Detroit and other border towns and cities, or the seamen on the Great Lakes,” 
so that it is safe to put the whole numlier of immigrants coming from Canada, 
or through there from Europe, between 1885 and 1890, at 950,000. Add to these 
the number reported by the Immigration Bureau and it makes a total of 6,196,^13 
607a 11 
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aliens that landed here between 1880 and 1890. And yet, according to the census 
reports, there were only 3,669,604 more foreign-bom persons here in 1890 than in 
1880. 

If all these immigrants remained here the usual allowance for deaths in 10 
years would be 30 per cent; but as most of them only remain here from 1 to 
3 years, 10 xier cent is a fair allowance. Now then, if we deduct this 10 per cent 
(619,661), it appears that 8.007,348 of these aliens must have returned home in 
those 10 years; that is, an average of 300,784 yearly. 

Along with this number must be added the immiCTants from China, Japan, and 
Mexico. The census of 1890 makes no mention of Chinese immigrants; it assumes 
that after the restriction ac t was passed none came in except those who were here 
before, while the testimony of United States officials before the Stump commit- 
tee in 1891, and numerous newspaper reports, show that they have been stealing 
their way in ever since the act went into force. According to the report of the 
House Committee on Immigi'ation (1893) the Chinese were being smuggled iu^t 
the rate of 30,000 a year. The census of 1890 puts the Chinese population at 
107,475, but Wong Chin Foo, secretary of the Chinese Equal Rights League, in 
his jietition against the Geary law, claimed that there were 150,000 Chinese in 
that organization in this country; and he ought to know better than the census 
officials, because the Chinese are stowed away in their dwellings in such manner 
that no correct count can be made of their numbers. As to the number of Japa- 
nese and Mexican immigrants here, from the testimony of witnesses before the 
Stump committee in 1891 it appears that there must be not less than 36 000 of 
both nationalities in the United States. This would make the whole number of 
these migi-atory immigrants here about the year 1891 al)Out 475,000. 

Now, as to the amount of money taken away by these aliens: In 1893 the New 
York Herald investigated this matter, and, from the testimony of padrones, labor 
contractors, and steamship agents, it reached the conclusion that the average 
amount taken by the Italians was $350 each, while the English and Scotch immi- 
grants took on an average $:i00 each. These estimates jnay be fair for the 
unskilled laborers who stay here only 3 years ; but it is too low for the skilled 
laborers who earn from $8 to $4 a day, and who can save from $360 to $550 in one 
season, working 8 months in the year. It is also too low for the Chinese and 
others who stay here from 3 to 10 years, and who take away an average of $400 
each. Besides these, there are a numl^r of these aliens who are in business 
for themselves ; they own fruit stands, boarding houses, rum shops, laundries, 
barber shops, and they act as padrones, bankers, labor contractors, and steamship 
agents, and their hoardings run up into the thousands. 

However, even if we take the lowest estimate as a basis, and assume that these 
aliens take on an average only $250 each, the total amount absorbed by the whole 
nqmber reaches the enormous sum of $118,000,000 yearly. This does not include 
the passage rates both ways that is paid out of the wages earned here, and if 
added up would more than offset all the money that is brought by those who 
come here to stay. 

In reply to those who m^ think I have exag^rated the amount taken by these 
aliens, I beg to refer to F. L. Dingley on “European immigration” (p. 349), 
Special Consular Reports, 1890, wherein ho estimates that in the 2 previous years 
alien laborers and American tourists took from us upward of $500,000,000. As 
the latter item-tourists’ expenses—is usually estimated at $100,000,000 yearly, it 
leaves $150,000,000 as the amount that alien laborers take away each year, which 
is $33,000,000 a year more than my estimate. 

Now, in order to realize the true significance of the facts here set forth it is nec- 
essary to remember that the export mo\ement of gold, which began in 1889 and 
continued up to 1893, when it precipitated the worst panic we had had in 50 years, 
averaged only $51,000,000 for each of those years. That is less than the amount 
which the immigrants from Europe alone had been absorbing about that time, 
and less than half of what the whole number took away. Hence 1 was convinced 
that the gold which we had exported in these 4 years largely represented the 
hoardings of these aliens. 

Our financial leaders, however, had another theory of the cause of the wld 
exports. Their theory was that the exports of gold were to pay for stocks that 
had been returned by foreign investors who had become alarmed about our silver 
policy. Hence it was c) aimed that if the Sherman law was repealed the confidence 
of foreign investors would be restored and they would cease to return their stocks; 
then the export of gold would cease, and prosperity would return. 

This theory became popular enough to force the repeal of the Sherman law; 
but as the export of gold continued, and as prosperity did not return after that 
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law had l)een wiped off the statute books, it became evident that this theory was 
false, and that our financial leaders were on the wrong scent. 

Now, the reasons which convinced me that the absorptions of these aliens had 
more to do with the outflow of gold than the Sherman law were as follows : In 
the first place, this outflow began in 1889, a year before the Sherman law was 
enacted. In the second place, while it was claimed that foreigners were losing 
faith in our stocks, it was an undeniable fact that they were making investmente 
right along. At the time of the panic, when the prices of all stocks were lowest, 
foreign capitalists were the heaviest purchasers. In the 12 months preceding this 
panic the financial reports certainly show that foreigners bought more of our 
stocks, bonds, industrial plants, and mining properties than they sold. In the 
third place, if it were true that this gold was being sent abroad in payment for 
returned stocks, then the most of it certainly ought to have gone to those coun- 
tries where the largest iK)rtion of our stocks are held. But such was not the fact. 
England, as is well known, holds more of our stocks than any other country, but 
she did not get the most of this gold that was exported between 1889 and 1893. 
Most of the gold we shipped abroad in these 4 years went to the south of Europe. 
According to the Mint report of 1892, out of $55,000,000 exported at New York 
from July 1, 1891, to September 21, 1892, only $6,000,000 went to England; the 
rest was 8hipi)ed to France and Germany, from whence, according to the same 
report, a large portion was reshipped to Austria. 

Now, according to a statement of ex-Minister Fred. D. Grant as published in 
the New York Morning Advertiser of July 9, 1893, Austria did not hold any of 
our stocks at that time. Consequently the Sherman law could not be held respon- 
sible for the shipment of gold to that country. Besides, it is well known that our 
gold continued to go to Austria after this law had been repealed. In regard to 
this later movement, it was claimed at the time that the Rothschilds, who were 
floating the Austrian Joan, were borrowing the gold from us. But this could not 
have been true, because those astute 1 ankers would not be very likely to try to 
borrow gold in the United States, where its growing scarcity and dearness had 
produced a disastrous panic, when it was plentiful and cheap in England. In a 
letter to the New Y'ork World, under date of June 25, 1893, Julian Ralph calls 
attention to the abundance and cheapness of money in England at that time. He 
says: “ So phenomenally cheap is money in London to-day that it is possible to 
borrow practically an unlimited amount at the rate of 26 cents a day for every 
$50,000. There is now on deposit in the Bank of England alone more than 
$250,000,000 more money than was lying there 9 months ago.” In view of these 
facts it is preposterous to assume that Europe was borrowing any gold from us at 
that time. 

Hence, the only reasonable assumption is that, inasmuch as we did not owe 
Austria any great amount for imjiorts of merchandise or tourists’ expenses, this 
gold represented the hoardings of the thousands of Austrian laborers that are 
scattered all over this country. Some idea of the extent of their hoardings may 
be gathered from the evidence submitted to the Joint Committee on Immigration 
in 1890 (p. 580), which shows that as much as $75. 000 a month was being sent from 
the town of Mount Carmel, Pa. , by the Huns in that vicinity. In this connection 
it is to be noted that it is only since her x)eople began to come here in such large 
numbers that Austria has been taking our gold. 

Of course, the Austrian immigrants were not the only factors in this movement 
of gold. In later years the Italians have begun to take vast sums of our money. 
One Italian banker testified before the Senate committee in 1898 that his firm alone 
sent aw^ $2,090,000 the year before, and that there were about 80 other such 
finns in New York City, some of which sent away even larger amounts. 

Until 1889 the extent of the hoardings of these aliens was not noticeable because 
our excess of exports and sales of stocks was sufficient to offset them; but about 
that time there was such an enormous increase in this class of aliens, principally 
from the south of Europe, that our excess of exports was not large enough to offset 
their hoardings, and hence we had to ship gold to make up the difference. And 
it was about this same time that a change twk place in the personnel of the gold 
exporting trade. About 1889. and afterwards, the French and German houses, 
not previously active in the trade, began to take most of our gold. (U. S. Mint 
Eep., 1892.) 

Now, as before stated, the outflow of specie from 1889 to 1893, when the panic 
occurred, averaged only $54,000,000 a year; and as that is actually less than the 
amounts which the aliens from Europe alone were absorbing, it seems very evident 
that if it had not been for such absoi-ptions the panic could not have happened, as 
our excess of exj>orts would have been more than sufficient to offset our annual 
foreign debts. 
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That is my explanation of the panic of J893; and I have a right to say here that 
in a letter to the Brooklyn Eagle, dated June 1, 1893, before the Sherman law was 
repealed, I predicted that such repeal would not stop the outflow of gold. As this 
prediction turned out to le true, I have certainly a much better right to assume 
that my explanation is correct than those who contended that the Sherman law 
was the cause of the panic. 

Now, that panic of 1893 was the worst one that we had had in 50 years. It 
caused the failure of 50,000 business firms, with liabilities of over $800,000,000, a 
shrinkage in values of many millions more, and a loss of over $300,(X)0,000 in 
wages, besides inflicting untold hardships and poverty upon thousands of our 
people. And if, as I contend, the hoarding of gold by these aliens hastened this 
event, then that is sufficient reason for excluding them. For, if their absorptions 
could inflict such injury upon us in 1893, it is very likely to have the same effect 
upon our prosperity again. 

It may seem rash to hazard such a prediction now, when our financial leaders are 
making such boasts about our solid business prosperity; but I contend that the 
facts of current history prove that we are not as safe as these leaders seem to 
think. I contend that our present financial condition is such that we can not 
afford to lose the gold which these aliens are taking away, and that even now 
their absorptions are threatening the prosperity of the country. 

Last year the balance of trade in our favor was $530,000,000, while our net 
imports of specie (gold and silver) were only about $25,000,000* j?!!© Wall street 
explanation of the reason why we got so little cash for all this excess of exports 
is that about $250,000,000 of it went to pay for returned stocks, and the balance 
was used to pay interest on foreign investments, tourists’ expenses, and ocean 
freights. (New York Evening Sun, Juno 17, 1899.) This explanation, however, 
does not fit in with the facts. The financial reports of the New York Sun and the 
Press certainly prove that from Julyl to December 31, 1898, foreigners bought 
more of our stocks than sold. Besides, there were outside purcdiases of stocks by 
foreigners that are not included in the regular market reports. Thus, about Octo- 
ber 13 a large block of Pittsburg and Western bonds were sold in Europe; the 
next month, November 18, the Speyer Brothers sold in London $10,000,000 worth 
of Southern Pacific bonds. If there were any sales to offset these purchases by 
foreigners, they are not recorded in the reports. 

In regard to the latter half of the last fiscal year, up to June 24, R. G. Dun's 
report of that date says that *• according to the best obtainable evidence the sales 
of stocks by foreigners since the 1st of January did not exceed the purchases by 
over $12,250,000.” 

Now, I think that where the experts are wrong in this matter is in underesti- 
mating the amount of our annual foreign debts. 1 think they underestimate the 
amount due as interest on foreign investments. But the biggest mistake they 
make is in wholly ignoring the fact that we have this vast army of migratory 
immigrants sending their hoards to the old country. And yet the evidence that 
there is such an army is as plain and unmistakable as is the evidence that we have 
an army of Americans who go to Europe every year. That evidence consists of 
the census reports on immigration and population, as well as the testimony of 
numerous witnesses before our various Congressional committees. And there is 
certainly better evidence that these aliens absorb a big mrt of this trade balance 
than there is that it went to pay for returned stocks. For instance, one part of 
this trade balance is the result of our commerce with Canada. Last year it 
amounted to $52,000,000, for which we received only $13,500,000 in cash. Now, we 
certainly do not owe that country any big amounts for tourists’ expenses or ocean 
freights*; and as her people have none ot our securities to dump on our market 
the only rational explanation is that the most of this balance has gone to offset the 
hoardings of the army of Canadian laborers that are scattered all over the United 
States. 

In the same way it is evident a good portion of the remainder of our trade 
balance has gone to offset the hoards of other aliens from Europe and Asia. For 
the first few years after the panic the number of immigrants declined, and the 
amount of money sent away was not so large, as in former years; but at the 
present time there is good reason to believe that as much money is sent away by 
alien lalxirers as ever before. 

The number of Chinese and Japanese is certainly larger than it was in 1893. 
We see proof of this in the streets of our towns and cities, in the steady expansion 
of the Chinese quarters of New York, and also in the frequent reports of their 
being smuggled in at various parts of the country. Here are a few of these 
reports which give some clew to violations of the restriction act that have been 
going on for the last fifteen years. 
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Herald Bureau, 

Corner Fifteenth and G Streets NW., 

Waahimjtoh^ I). L'., November lSi)G, 

Chinese Inspector Scharf, stationed in New York, has submitted an elaborate 
report to the Secretary of the Treasury on the smuggling of Chinese into the 
IJnited States. He makes several specific charges against United States officials at 
the ports of New York and Malone, N. Y. 

Those a t the latter jjort, he charges, are in collusion with officials of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and says that through such collusion great numbers of Chinese 
not entitled to enter the United States are yearly admitted into its territory. 

The great extent of the northern border of the United States has during the past 
few years afforded Chinese many opportunities to surreptitiously enter the United 
States. It is almost impossible to maintain an effective guard along its great 
length, and the vigilance exorcised at most of the ports on the Atlantic and Pacific 
has compelled those Chinese who desired to smuggle themselves into this country 
to resort to the northern border. Most of these Chinese come by way of Halifax. 

CHARGES ACTUAL (COLLUSION. 

Mr. Scharf now charges that in Malone, which is in the custom district of Platts- 
burg, the officials of the Canadian Pacific Radroad, who encourage Chinese travel 
on their road, assist, by advice, and in many cases by actual collusion with United 
States officials at that port, in getting the Chinese into the United States. 

His charges against the New York officials are directed more against the practice 
of examination, which, he holds, affords loopholes for illegal entry of Chinese, than 
against the officials themselves. 

Copies of Inspector Bcharf’s report, which has not been made public, have been 
sent to the collectors of customs in New York and Plattsburg, N. Y"., with instruc- 
tions from Acting Secretary Hamlin to investigate the charges and criticisms 
made by him and report back to the Treasury Department the facts found. 

MAY llK REFERRED TO ENGLAND. 

In case it is found that Mr. Scharf's charges, that officials of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad are conniving with United States customs officials, are true, the matter 
will be brought to the attention of the British Government. The Treasury Depart- 
ment will attend to the cases of their own officials in Malone should Inspector 
Scharf’s allegations prove well founded. 

It is announced this afternoon that W. B. Howell, special employee of the Treas- 
ury; J. J. Crowley, chief of the special agents, and John M. Comstock, chief of 
the customs division, will bo in New York Monday to meet the customs officers on 
duty at the lake ports and along the Vermont and New York boundary line. The 
purpose of the conference is to arrange for a better uniformity in carrying out the 
Treasury regulations and customs laws, 

CHINESE .EVADE LAWS— COMING HERE IN GREAT NUMBERS— SMUGGLED INTO THE 
COUNTRY IN THE GUISE OF MERCHANTS OR UNDER BONDS. 

Despite the stringent laws on the subject, there is no doubt but that Chinese 
laborers in great numbers are being brought into this country, and many of them 
land right here in New Y ork , and here they slay. The principal point from which 
they reach here is Havana, and so long as the rules laid down by the Treasury De- 
partment are in force the local officers have no remedy. The way the game is 
worked on Uncle Sam is very simple, hut at the same time very effective. At 
Havana the Chinese laborers can easily l^ecome merchants by the payment of $25, 
that sum securing them a nominal interest in some mercantile house, and for a 
few dollars more there is no difficulty in securing affidavits to the effect that they 
are bona fide merchants. Of course, when these are presented to Consul-General 
Williams he promptly vises, find the holders are entitled to admission to this 
country. With these the local inaction officers have nothing to do; it is the 
laborers who give all the trouble. These men come here on the way to Montreal, 
and are permitted to land under a t)ond of $200. This bond once given, they are 
allowed to roam about the city at will for twenty days, and it is daring this time 
they perfect arrangements for staying in this country. 

They find some bona fide merchant who either wants to return to China or is 
willing to make the journey to Montreal, for a consideration, so that when the 
twenty days are up the Canadian Pacific Road transports the number of Chinamen 
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thev have given bond for, but not the same Chinamen. The deputy collector at 
Malone, N. Y., certifies that the proper number has passed over the border, the 
bonds are canceled, and the whole transaction, so far as that particular batch of 
Celestials is concerned, is at an end. The law has apparently been enforced, but 
in reality it has been evaded in the most barefaced m inner. 

As for European immigration there are sure signs that it is rapidly reaching the 
higher rate of former years. The increase the last 0 months has been larger than 
for many years back. A significant feature of last year s immigration is the evi- 
dence of an increase in the proportion of migratory immigranis. Of the 811,707 
aliens who came last year, Italy sent more than any other country, 78,000; and 
according to ex- Commissioner Senner, HO per cent of them are birds of passage. 
Among these migratory immigrants there is always a greater proportion of males, 
and last year’s immigration figures show this proportion to be greater than in 
former years. 

In view of these facts, and considering that lalxir of all kinds commands higher 
wages than it has for many years back, I am convinced that these aliens are drain- 
ing the country of as much money now as they ever did before. And every dollar 
they send away goes to offset what is owing to us abroad for excess of exports. 

That, I contend, is the true reason why we got so little cash for our enormous 
trade balance last year. The greater part of what was left after paying interest 
dues, tourists* expenses, and ocean freights, has gone to offset the drafts and money 
orders of these aliens. 

And hence it follows that the money famine, which at this moment hangs like 
a dark cloud over the country, threatening ruin and disaster to our jieople, owes 
its origin to the same cause as that which precipitated the financial crash of six 
years ago. Even if the existing money stringency should disappear for a time, 
the indications are that it is almost certain to appear again in the near future and 
produce serious results. 

The fact that we got so little cash for last year’s trade balance proves that our 
annual for debt amounts to about $500,000,000. Next year one item of this debt 
(tourists* exijenses) will be doubled, perhaps trebled, on accoimt of the Paris Expo- 
sition. Suppose now that while this debt is growing bigger there should come 
such a change in crop conditions, here and abroad, as to cause a decline in our 
exports. Such changes have hapi>ened before. Thus in 189*2 our excess of e:raort8 
amounted to $202,000,000, and the very next year it was the other way. There 
was an unfavorable balance of $18,000,000. Now, even if the decdine in our excess 
of ex^jorta should only be to what it was two years ago (1897), when it stood at 
$359,000,000, the result would be that in order to settle these foreign debts we 
might have to pay out every dollar of gold there is in the National Treasury. 
And with the experience of 1893 before us we can well imagine what would be the 
consequences of such a drain. 

Under these circumstances 1 hold that there are good and sufficient grounds for 
the absolut - 1 restriction of immigration. It is not right that the welfare of 80,000,000 
people should be put in jeopardy for the benefit of a cla8.s of alien vampires who 
have no other object in coming here but to rob the country of that which is the 
life blood of its trade and industry. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. H. Allen. 


Washington, D. C., October 12, 1899, 

TESTIMOmr OF JOSEPH H. SENHER, 

Formerly Cmimwsioner of Immigration at the Port of New York. 

The commission met at 10.80 a. m. 'V’ice-Chairman Phillips presided and intro- 
duced Dr. Joseph H. Senner, who, being first duly sworn, testified concerning immi- 
gration as follows; 

Q. You will please give your name and address.— A, Joseph H. Senner, 16 
Nassau street, New York City. 

Q. How long were you commissioner of immigration at the port of New York?-— 
A. From March 29, 1893, to August 5, 1897. 

Q, I believe that you have some statement that you wish to make to the com- 
mission.— A. I preferred to put at least the general scope of my remarks on paper, 
In order to give the commission an opportunity to ask me about any specific point, 
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either in connection with same or independently of that, in reference to the immi- 
gration question. If I am i)ermitted to read 

Mr. Faequhar (interrupting) : Go right ahead and read. 

The Witness: Newspapers have a great deal to say at present about the recent 
large increase in immigration. There is again, as often before, much ado about 
noUiing. The report of the Immigration Bureau for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1S99, shows a total of only 311,707, which is more than 10 per cent smaller 
than the immigration in 1800 and a great deal less than in any year from 1880 to 
1893. While it is true that there is some increase over the preceding two vears, 
the total immigration of last year was nevertheless abnormally low, considering 
the almost unprecedented prosperity the country enjoyed alter a successful war, 
and the rapidity with which reports of such prosperity spread all over the world 
in modem times. Industrial and comineroial activity and financial prosperity of 
such dimensions ought to have brought to the United States, according to all 
theories of immigration, at least twice as many immigrants as actually landed. 
According to the same theories, the largest number of immigrants ought to have 
come from the most densely populated Euroiiean countries: in ,fact, just the^ 
countries, like, for instance, Germany, show a decided tendency of decrease in 
their immigration, while some of the most numerous types of immigrants come 
from countries which could easily support twice as large a population as they 
possess. Immigration depends upon a variety of causes, partly local, partly 
individual, partly national, partly economical, but in all these directions so 
diversified that it is hardly possible to establish rules about it. To regulate immi- 
gration by statute is almost as impossible a task as to control prosperity or a 
financial crisis by legislation. Some of the most potent factors or immigration, 
which is naturally based on emigration from other countries, are entirely beyond 
our own control. All we can do is to discourage the immigiation of undesirable 
persons, and even then oijinions may greatly differ as to the desirability or unde- 
sirability of certain c asses of immigrants. Besides, iiersons who may be very 
undesirable in a certain location are most desirable in another section of this vast 
country. This was clearly shown by the replies from governors or heads of bu- 
reaus of the different States, to whom the Immigration Investigating Commission 
in 1895 issued official inquiries on that subject. I beg to quote from the report 
of this commission, of which I was a member: 

“The immigration question is preeminently a national one. This nation con- 
sists neither of a few large cities, which, as in all countries, furnish only limited 
employment to a dense population, nor of the few States whose farms are deserted 
and whoso manufacturing cities are overcrowded with idlers. Immigration con- 
cerns the West not less than the East, and South as well as the North, and the 
only line of policy which can be consistently recommended is one which will 
benefit the whole country most and harm each part of it least. Certain classes in 
the community have demanded the complete abolition of immigration because of 
abuses of the naturalization laws in conferring the right of franchise upon newly 
arrived immigrants; of religious or race antagonisms; or because of the discour- 
agement induced by the recent financial depression. But it is a remarkable fact 
that, notwithstanding the financial crisis, and the widespread agitation against 
immigration, a large number of the governors of States have emphasized a desire 
for immigrants.” 

A great deal has been said recently about the noticeable change in the nation- 
alities which predominate among immigrants. It stands established as a fact that 
in recent years immigration from the United Kingdom, Germany and Scandina- 
vian countiies is smaller in numbers than that from Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
Russia (including the Poles, which have no empire of their own). 1 do not dis- 
pute this fact, though I do not hesitate to declare the statistics cited in connection 
with it as inaccurate and partly misleading. As to the causes of the remarkable 
change, I decidedly differ from the members of the Immigration Restriction League, 
who apparently hold the steamship companies almost entirely responsible for it. 
I believe I am justified in the statement that the remarkable increase in immigra- 
tion from southern Italy during the last years was to a large extent, if not entirely, 
due to nothing else but the agitotion of the American restrictionists, and especially 
for the so-called Lodge bill. It is not at all surprising that tens of thousands of 
Italians from the South, if illiterate, hastened to the United States Iwfore they 
were barred out by a new law. Only three years ago a new steamship line was 
actually started in business exclusively on this theory. As a matter of fact, immi- 
gration from southern Italy during the last years of financial depression and busi- 
ness inactivity, but of liveliest agitation of the Boston restrictionists, was larger 
than in the present year of prosperity and enormous business activity. 
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On the other hand, immigi'ation from Germany decreased to only about 10 per 
cent of what it used to be ten or fifteen years ago. The extraordinary development 
of the German Empire in the last decade furnishes but a partial explanation of 
this very startling phenomenon, because some of the largest immigration from 
Germany fell just in this period of German imperial rise, while the largest 
decrease only occurred during the last few years. Besides, Ireland, which is cer- 
tainly all but equally prosperous, shows during these same last few years an 
enormous decrease in immigration to the United States. The same is true of the 
Scandinavian countries. Sweden, Norwaj", and Denmark. Why, then, it may be 
asked, have the United States lost so much of their attractive powers for the 
thrifty and enterprising people of these European countries? Nobody can justly 
claim that the richest country of the world in natural products, with its, on the 
whole, still scant population, does not any more offer sufficient opportunities. 
Nobody can justly claim that this country is thoroughly settled, and much less, 
that our demands for domestic help, with high wages and abundant opportunities 
for marriage, is in any way filled. Every housewife will certify to this fact. 
Wh> , then, was the influx so materially and almost instantly stopped? 

There is but one reasonable reply to these questions, and that is that the 
uneiiualed vexations to which any steerage iiussenger was subjected since 1898 
have done their full work. The restrictive force of the law of 1898, which I per- 
sonally had the privilege to inaugurate practically, has as yot not been sufficiently 
recognized. The very large decrease in immigration since 1898 was heretofore 
almost ex(‘lusively attributed to our financial depression. That the entire removal 
of this depression and the retui-n of extraordinary business activity for more than 
a year, combined with an unusually successful war, ordinarily a great attraction 
by itself, had comparatively so little effect on our immigration may perhaps open 
the ])eople’s eyes. The law now in force works immensely as a restrictive measure, 
not so much by actual prevention of the landing of undesirable persons as by the 
deterring of them, and also of many desirable, from taking passage. This is done 
in two ways: First, directly, by imposing upon the steamship companies heavy 
financial responsibilitie.s not only for maintenance and return of all undesirable 
passengers detected at the landing, but also for maintenance and return of all 
landed immigrants who become public charges within 1 year after landing, from 
causes existing prior to landing. The steamship companies, on the other hand, 
hold their agents strictly responsible, and no agent sells a ticket to any possible 
deportee without proper deposits or guaranties. Besides, the agent, especially in 
Italy, has, since the enforcement of said law, lipen held responsible to any deported 
person for the passage money and other damages. Tens of thousands of would-be 
immigrants were refused tickets annually by the agents, and a still larger number 
was deterred liy the annoyances of the minute imjuiries made by agents in self- 
protection. This was and is a wholesome and beneficial restriction, because its 
effects naturally exl,end principally to the less desirable. 

Quite different, however, is the second more indirect and harmful effect of 
restriction caused by the law of 1898, and I can speak of it so much more freely 
as it is universally recognized that during the four years and four months of my 
term as commissioner of immigration at the principal American port I faith- 
fully enforced the law. Even the most eligible, desirable immigrant coming, as 
they usually do, in steerage does not succeed as a rule in landing in less than 24 
hours later than his more fortunate fellow-passenger in the cabin, and not without 
a long series of vexatious, annoying, oftentimes distinctly hard tribulations, as 
they are almost unavoidable in the present procedure, requiring freejuent removals 
and repeated examinations. And if the admission of any immigrant be in any 
way questionable, it has become quite usual that one or more weeks pass before 
the immigrant, whether male or female, adult or child, is landed. This fre- 
quently extended period of detention, during which the immigrant is practically 
treated as a prisoner, and by no means as well as an inmate of a modem and 
humanitarian prison, brings forth so many and manifold hardships to the immi- 
grant that i)eople belonging to nations of higher civilization keenly resent it. I 
have called these vexations unequalod, and, as a matter of fact, they have no 
e(}ual in any civilized country in the world. The statement of Mr. Schulteis 
that “They have restrictions in nearly all European countries, and they are far 
more strict in some of them than we are” (page 28 of his testimony), is entirely 
without foundation. 

Incidentally I may remark right here that one of the principal objections against 
the Lodge bill rests in the necessary enormous increase in these vexations, and in 
its natural influence on immigrants from nations of a higher civilization. It has 
been repeatedly stated, with some pretense of surprise, that Americans of Ger- 
man or Bohemian or Scandinavian descent are unanimously opposed to the Lodge 
bill, although they are with hardly any exceiilion fnlly able to pass its examina- 
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tion. As a matter of fact, however, it does not help very much any single immi- 
grant, whether he or she is able to read and write, if his (.r her group of 80 is 
admitted to examination in order, perhaps a day later, or if in his group he or she 
stands at the end of the line and has patiently waited until those preceding have 
passed the curious examination of reading, and, as originally intended also, of 
writing the translation of the American Oonatitution — a performance, by the way, 
which in many cases can be nothing but a farce, because the immigrant iu8])ector, 
in nine cases out of ten, does not understand the langimge at all in which the 
document is read or WTitten, and therefore has no possibility of i'r()i)er and fair 
judgment. Based on my extended practical experience in cliarge of the para- 
mount immigration station, I state that with the present numlw of inspection 
aisles and of available registry clerks an introduction of the Lodge bill would 
much more than double the time for examination and thereby double the hard- 
ships of steerage passengers. Its practical effect would, therefore, in my opinion, 
come dangerously near to an annihilation of immigration from nations of higher 
grade. 

In order to dispose right here of the Lodge bill, I wish to state that our opposi- 
tion to the same is principally based on our ( onviction that the proper time for 
such an educational test is at the time of naturalization and not upon admission 
to the country. We further regard its application to women not only generally 
un.iust, but practically, also, as a severe aggravation to our much vexed servant- 
girl question. We believe that its introduction for immigrants standsin a rather 
curious contrast with the present policy of expansion and its consequence as to 
wholesale reception of illiterate, if not savage, co-citizens. And finally, as a pro- 
tective measure for American workingmen, the Lodge bill would bo simply a farce, 
because the skilled laborer, whose competition organized labor wishes to restrict, 
could at any time pass any such examination. 

1 believe 1 have sufficiently shown that the immigration laws now in force have 
Ji decided restrictive effect. I am far from stating thiit the i)reBent laws are per- 
fect. As menib(T of the Immigration Investigating (Committee I joined in the 
re<^’oinmend;ition of not less than 29 amendments, some of which could be easily 
carried out in an administrative way, and a good many of which I personally only 
agreed to as a compromise with the two other members of the commission. But 
will le it is a fact hardly disputed by any student of the laws, and much less by any 
person connected with their practical handling, that the wording of the laws often 
is ambiguous and defective, I hesitate to recommend a new codification, l^cause I 
apprehend only new complications and difficulties and reopening of all questions 
pertaining to immigration. I believe that in due time all existing disputes can 
easily be worked out by decisions of the courts and by improved regulations of the 
department. It appears to me that the present laws could be enforced more effi- 
ciently, and that all difficulties with future immigration could bo solved with the 
existing laws, provided ways and means could be found for a better distribution 
of the immigrants. I stated intentionally that the difficulties with future immi- 
gration could be solved in this way. There are unquestionably many difficult 
problems to solve as consequences of the large immigration ot former years and 
of its partly unwholesome distribution; but tneso problems do not fall within the 
province of the immigration laws and their handling, as th(‘re are no more immi- 
grants to'deal with, but residents of the States, and to a large extent often citizens. 
American civilization, assisted by restriction of naturalization, will readily dispose 
of the problems from old immigration. 

As to my remark that the immigi-ation laws could be enforced more efficiently 
than they are, I do not wish to reflect on the honesty and conscientiousness of the 
officers. Their shortcoming, however, is unquestionable, an unavoidable conse- 
(luence of the prevailing system in their selection, qualification, and compensation. 
If there is any public service in the United States which retjuires peculiar quali- 
fications in knowledge additional to the standard qualifications of any public 
officer, such as honesty, faithfulness, and energy, it is certainly the immigration 
service. The officer has not to deal with goods, but with living and speaking sub- 
jects. He has no established standard of appraisement which may bo passed upon 
in wholesale, hut he has to judge of every single individual according to his merits. 
And these individuals who appear before the examining officer speak not the Amer- 
ican language and are not brought up in the American way. They are entitled, 
however, to all consideration due to human beings, and as to their eligibility as 
American residents to a fair and just judgment of their natural qualifications. 

An officer who has no knowledge of foreign countries, their peculiarities and 
language, will be seriously hampered in jiassing a fair judgment on the immi- 
grant unless he has another officer on hand who can act as an intelligent inter- 
preter, and who. therefore, practically does what the American officer is supposed 
and paid to do. The prevailing system of appointing the largest number of 
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American officials without any requirement as to knowledge of foreign languages 
or countries, and to supply them with a few poorly paid and, therefore, naturally 
neither select nor competent interpreters—this system, as a matter of course, 
cripples the efficiency of the service. My former assistant in New York, Com- 
missioner McSweeney, evidently came to the same conclusion ao to the necessity 
of a knowledge of foreign languages for an efficient service, as he has taken con- 
siderable pains to study Italian; and he will surely b^r me out in the statement 
that he wa i materially helped in his administration of the office by the ability not 
not only to control the interpreter, but, if necessary, to dispense with him entirely. 

I heard it repeatedly stated, even by gentlemen of high public standing, that the 
immigration service should be exclusively handled by native Americans, who are 
alleged to possess, exclusively, sufficient determination to carry out the law. The 
implied insinuation against foreign-born Americans may well be overlooked, but 
it can be emphatically stated that an immigrant inspector, or a member of the 
board of special inquiry, or a contract-laboi insi)ector, who has entirely to rely 
on the usually poor interpreter, rarely receives correct information, and therefore, 
as a rule, is unable to do justice to the country and to the immigrant. 

Some years ago, shortly after I assumed charge of Ellis Island. I suggested to 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, the president of the American Federation of Labor (by the 
way, also foreign born), the advisability of sending immi^ant inspectors abroad 
to return among the immigrants and to detect by personal observations all attempts 
of circumvention. Mr. Gomx)ers embodied this suggestion in a widely reprinted 
letter to the then chairman of the Senate Immigration Com mittee. N othing, how- 
ever, was done in this direction, for the very simple reason that we had no avail- 
able inspectors conversant with these foreign languages who could have mingled 
with immigrants and gained their confidence without being detected at once in their 
true position. 

I do not hesitate for these reasons to go on record as decidedly differing with my 
successor in office, who stated before your subcommission that honesty and deter- 
mination to carry out the law are the jirincipal, if not the only, requirements for an 
immigrant inspector, and therefore declared himself opposed to civil-service regu- 
lations in this departmetit. 1, on the other hand, can not see any reason whatever 
why honesty and determination to carry out the law should not be combined with 
the ability to understand and to iiroperly handle th(^ various nationalities asking 
for admission to a free country. The immigration service suffers in its efficiency 
more than any other und(‘r the burden of political drones who are officially called to 
the silting of persons whose language they understand as little as their character. 

A person who is still struggling with the national language, and can not as yet 
express himself to the full understanding of others, is naturally at a disadvantage, 
not only in his fight for daily bread, but also and especially as to the recognition 
of his merits. It is therefore but natural that the foreigner is met with prejudice, 
which, as a rule, grows stronger and stronger, especially if commercial depression 
impairs the livelihood of the natives, and strengthens the belief that any increase 
in the sui)ply of the labor market only increases’tlie struggle for a living. In such 
cases men are apt to lose sight of the fact that but for immigration the United 
States could never have built up its unparalleled home market, and that every 
immigrant very soon turns up as a consumer. Any American only needs to watch 
the reception of immigrants by their relatives or friends at the immigration station 
to convince himself at once of the immense difference in the appearance and outfit 
betw^een the newcomer and his waiting friends, most of whom only preceded him 
a short while, but all of whom are stylishly dressed in Ameri^n goods. This 
important point is generally overlooked, and not the least by workingmen who earn 
wages in the production of these very goods. 

Now, as to the character of such nationalities which recently furnished the 
largest part of immigration, I have to mention first of all the Italians. That they 
are an orderly and law-fearing class is hardly ever denied. Isolated cases of too 
free use of the knife are much too rare exceptions to annul the rule. No doubt 
they are frugal, and their standard of life is in the first years a good deal lower 
than that of the average American. But this, too, is only temporary, and Amer- 
ican civilization exerts its overwhelming power in due time. True enough, a^ood 
many Italians maintain for some years the habit of returning to Italy for a time, 
and either take along or send their savings home. Close observation, however, 
convinced me that this also is rapidly decreasing, and that at the second or third 
return to America their families come along for permanent settlement, which of 
course makes an end to all sendings of money abroad. This change of condition 
is plainly shown by the statistics of Italian immigration of the last years as com- 
pared with former times. In 1883 arrived 28,217 males and 3,667 females; in 1890 
arrived 40,717 males and 11,082 females; in 1898 arrived 40,248 males and 18,365 
females from Italy. The number of Italians under 15 years in the same years was 
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2,528 in 1883, 8,759 in 1890, and 11,935 in 1898. Immigrants from Italy are Ameri- 
canized fast enough, as stated by mein the North American Review of June, 1896, 
and meanwhile they are certainly very much more welcome than the Chinese, 
whose places thev have taken in building railroads and waterworks, and doing 
other labor which the native American and the immigrants from the English- 
speaking countries have long ceased to undertake. 

Another very much misjudged nationality are the Poles, whom not a few of 
our restrictionists are pleased to call Huns; of course, with very little regard to 
ethnology and similar minor matters. I happened to get a copy of a letter 
addressed in March, 1893, by the collector of customs in Buffalo, Mr. William J. 
Morgan, to a gentleman very much interested in the question. Buffalo is known 
as a Polish- American center. Permit me to read verbatim part of the interesting 
letter dated March 6, 1893: 

“ The Polish colony in Buffalo is quite large. The total number is 55,000, who 
own about 3,000 lots, valued at $6,181,100, and also 5 large churches and 4 school- 
houses, valued at $450,000, in addition making the total Polish real estate invest- 
ment in this city $6,631 ,000. No class of foreigners reaching here display as much 
anxiety to secure a little home at once as do the Poles. Whole streets are owned 
by them and several election districts are nearly exclusively peopled by them. 
They are well organized for the promotion and protection of Polish interests, 
there being at least one society for this purpose in nearly every Polish election 
district. 

“As a people they pay their taxes more promptly than any other nationality, not 
excepting the Americans. Thev take great interest in informing themselves as 
to American institutions, particularly as to American politics, and for foreigners 
they are remarkably well informed as to our election laws. It is a well-known 
fac:t that when the political organizations established schools in the various local- 
ities for the enlightenment of voters as to the practical workings of the new 
ballot law, the Poles were found to be the best informed as to the subject of any 
nationality, notexcepting the Americans. They had been making the new law a spe- 
cial subject of study in the societies already mentioned and were very well posted. 
As regards the matter of general education, I think they surpass many people now 
flocking to our shore. They are industrious and frugal and fill an important 
place among the army of unskilled labor. Socially, morally, and as regards drink 
they are as good as the generality of mankind. ' 

Immigration of Russian Jews was at one time alarmingly strong during the 
years of suppression and expulsion by the Russian Government. It attracted the 
attention of Americans principally because it appeared to be, and probably was, 
assisted. It invaded and actually revolutionized many lines of trade and, besides, 
aroused quite strong race prejudices. We have, however, for some time passed 
the tail end of this specific immigration, because the effects of the famous Russian 
edicts had to stop at the end of the few years which the Russian Government 
fixed for their enforcement. Merely from old habit our statesmen continue to 
worry about the Baron Hirsch fund, and about its alleged but never proven 
systematic assistance of immigration. As a matter of fact, this Baron Hirsch 1 und 
was for years only applied to some more or less ill-fate I agricultural experiments, 
and principally to educational purposes, the tendency of which is strongly Ameri- 
canizing. Whenever we succeeded in tracing an influence of the fund or of the 
Alliance Israelite on immigration, it was exclusively in the direction of helping a 
wife or children of an American resident to join the husband and father. If there 
are evils in this immigration of Russian Jews, they belong to the category of old 
evils which are beyond the sphere of immigration laws. 

We heard quite frequently, and especially from the advocates of further restric- 
tion by educational or other tests, that the change in the character of immigration 
which took place in the last 10 or more years greatly added to the increase of crime. 
It is alleged that the formerly prevailing immigration from the United Kingdom, 
Germany, or from Scandinavian countries brought more law-abiding persons 
than the more illiterate recently stronger immigration from Italy, Russia, or 
Austria. In fact, the alleged close connection between illiterac> and crime always 
appears as one of the most i)owerful arguments for the Lodge bill. A careful 
examination of the official records about the nationality of inmates of State prisons 
shows, however, quite different results. 

I beg to submit in Appendix A reliable abstracts from official records, prepared 
by a student of the question and revised by myself. Special attention is suggested 
to the statistics from Massachusetts, the center of agitation for restriction, and 
from New York, where the greatest congestion of the so-called undesirable immi- 
nation takes place. A summary of the commitments to the enumerated institu- 
Bons in 11 ^tes and of their proportion to the total immigration into this 
country from 1886 to 1897, from the United Kingdom, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
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Russia, Sweden, and Norway, also including that from so-called Poland, fur- 
nishes a quite interesting result : 



Total 

commit 

meuts. 

Immigra- 
tion 1880- 
1897. 

Percent- 

age. 

England 

;j, IW) 
IG.Sli) 
i,o:i7 
l.ai4 
7Xi 

530,872 

605,968 

134,494 

945,008 

613,531 

642,642 

5;i7,201 

518,602 

0.60 

2.61 

.82 

Ireland 

Heotiund 

Germany 

13 

Italy 

12 

Austria 


.04 

08 

Russia 

445 

Sweden and Norway 

745 

.13 



In this table the figures from Poland, which was recognized as an independent 
country only by the American statisthaans, but unfortunately had ceased to exist 
long before these statisticians were born, were evenly distributed between Russia 
and Austria, thereby following quite closely the proportion on the actual parti- 
tion. It appears from this table that Italy, Austria, and Russia furnished a much 
smaller proportion of commitments than their more literate fellow States from 
the north of Europe. The plea of danger to our national inoVals, of contamina- 
tion by the larger influx of illiterates, hardly stands tne illumination t)f facts. I 
wish to state, however, that the statistics are only submitted for what they are 
worth, as I am in general not an admirer of and much less a believer in statistics, 
unless they are prepared with far more accuracy than has been and largely still is 
the case for immigration matters. 

The large and complex subject of the influence of immigration on wages can 
not 1^ treated in the ordinary way of jumping to conclusions from a few facts 
within the much-limited eyesight of a casual observer. Wages depend upon the 
iron law of demand and supply, only limited by the minimum standard of life on 
one side and by the maximum power of organization on the other. Furthermore, 
the standard of life stands in close connection with the much-varying purchasing 
power of money, and organized labor is met by combinations of capital, which at 
times are forceful, at otlier times windy. It is therefore enormously difficult to 
draw any reliable conclusion from mere statements of the amount of wages, with- 
out taking into close consideration the influences prevailing at the specific time. 

The late Henry (leorge, who built up his brilliant syllogisms on the abnormal 
conditions of a pioneer State of gold miners, 1 umished a warning example of the 
danger in treating this perplexing subject, even for the most brilliant and loftiest 
minds. In this place I desire but to (contradict emiihatically the widespread 
opinion that wages have fallen with the setting in of great tides of immigration. 
As far back as 1891 an exhaustive report of a Senate committee charged with the 
duty of ascertaining the cause of prices and wages of labor stated that wages 
have be«n highest during the years of heaviest immigration, which were naturally 
coinciding with the periods of prosperity, and further that they have steadily in- 
creased during the last thr^'e decides. The Immigration Investigating Commis- 
sion before mentioned stated on this subject, page 10: “It would be manifestly 
unfair, however, to jump to tlie conclusion that injmigration has increased wages, 
though for that position something may be said. Trade unions have unquestion- 
ably been a potent influence in increasing wages, and immigrants have made, 
broadly speaking, first-class trades-unionists.” 

In Appendix B I beg to submit a few tables, based on official bulletins and re- 
ports. Table I proves that in no single instance average wages were lower in the 
twelve largest cities in the year 1896 than in 1870; that, on the contrary, an 
increase in wages took place in spite of the large immigration that pour^ in sinc'e 
1870, in many trades such advance even assuming quite respectable proportions. 
Table II compares the average retail prices of 1873 with those of 1897; Table HI 
compares the purchasing power of money in the same years in Massachusette, and, 
finally. Table IV shows the cour.se of wages in each year from 1870 to 1897, with 
percentages of increase and amount of immigration in the corresponding years. 

These tables, as far as statistics are at all able to prove, show that, with but two 
exceptions, larger quantities of all commodities enumerated could be purchased 
in 1897 than in 1873, or, in other words, that the purchasing power of wages was 
larger. It will be noticed that flour, sugar, dry goods, and coal show especially 
large percentages of increase. The laboring classes ought to consider whether or 
not without immigration such a development would have been possible, and prin- 
cipally whether or not the commodities enumerated could ever have been pro- 
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duced 80 cheaply. Table IV deserves the greatest attention by the laboring classes, 
as it clearly snows that the highest increase in wages as compared with 1870 took 
place in the years when immigration into the United States was the greatest. 

1 expressed before my skepticism as to immigration statistics, and desire to 
emphasize it on the strength of close observation during several years. Appar- 
ently we have very complete records, at least since 1856, about the nnmW, 
nationalities, ages, destination, and money of immigrants. The most superficial 
comparison of census figures and immigration statistics, however, shows at once 
that either of the two must bo entirely wrong, even as to the simplest of all 
accounts, the number of immigrants. Some of these very large discrepancies 
may be explained by the neglect, prior to 1893, of determining whether an immi- 
grant had been in the United States before, and therefore had not been counted 
twice or even more times. 

The immigration station in New York, which was under my personal charge, 
had beyond doubt the best organized statistical bureau as to immigrants. Never- 
theless, in carefully looking up old records, I found that the largest jmrt of statis- 
tical figures was based on guesswork without actual (;ounting of numbers, and as 
to nationalities, ages, or destination often without records of any examination as 
to these points. It can not bo dillerent as long as appointments to office are prin- 
cipally dictated by the desire to give to a friend an opportunity of drawing a salary 
from Uncle Sam. As to destination and money the statistics are simply absurd. 
About one-half, if not all, of the immigrants are recorded with destination as New 
York. No immigrant will ever tell the truth about his available money, and the 
law of 1893, which only obliges him to disclose his treasure if ho has less than $30, 
made any kind of exactness about the amount brought into the United States by 
immigrants plainly impossible. I know jiersonally of more than one case where 
immigrants held as paupers on account of their own statements and api^earance, 
under the pressure of impending deportation disclosed thousands, and I remember 
one case in which we were all startled by a Russian immigrant showing, finally, not 
less than $40,000 in goo<l drafts and money. As to nationalities, our statistics aro 
e<iually unreliable, and not the least on account of the ignorance of inspectors as 
to the manifold nationalities of polyglot Europe, or ou account of the frequent 
not always well-advised changes in the make-up of the tables. I lay stress on 
these findings as important, because of the general overestimation of so-called 
official statistics. 

Permit me finally, before concluding this testimony with a few general remarks, 
to tarn to the different attacks made upon me on account of my determined posi- 
tion on the immigration question. Your own painjihlet on immigration contains, on 

S ige 25, the statement of Mr. Shulteis that I am one of the agents of the Baron 
irsch fund and a countryman of Baron Hirscli, and that after I went out of office 
I immediately went back into the same service. These statements are as eciually 
malicious as untrue. It is a matter of record that I had at no time any connec- 
tion whatsoever, in business or otherwise, yritb the Baron Hirsch fund, and as an 
Austrian I could never have been a countryman of the Bavarian Baron Hirsch. 
Only a few weeks ago the New York Press designated me as an agent of the Ger- 
man colonial party, indeed a very high compliment for an Austrian who never 
had an V. bonds of allegiance to the Kaiser, If anything, these two statements 

f rovo clearly the lack of knowledge of European geography and ethnology, which 
mentioned as an obstacle to a proper enforcement of immigrat.on laws. Other 
insinuations, including those from a United States Senator ou the floor of the Sen- 
ate, are of the same character. 1 may take it as a personal compliment if such 
personal attacks are believed necessary to weaken the force of my arguments. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that in my conviction the danger from immigration 
to the welfare of our country is actually decreasing from year to year. It is obvi- 
ously clear that a nation of 70,000,000 inhabitants assimilates very much easier 
300,000 or 400,000 foreigners than a nation of 40,000,000 could ever assimilate 
700,000 to 800,000 a year. Besides, while the United States are continually pro- 
gressing and strengthening as a nation, Europe does by no means stand still. 
From year to year education, civilization, and wealth, and with this the general 
standard of life, advance also in Europe. If the Lodge bill, as I believe, can not 
be pMsed within the next few years, it will become obsolete from lack of illiterates 
in Europe. I freely admit that the immeuse immigration of former years, prior 
to the new law of 1893, created quite a number of difficult problems for the United 
States, especially on the political field, but no new law on immigration would or 
could assist in solving the problems of old immigration. As stated before, Ameri- 
can civilization will work them out successfully. We may help it by strictness in 
the admission of foreigners to the privilege of voting, but it is absurd to protect 
the ballot box at the ports of entry and to exclude sturdy and useful immigrants 
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who desire to be admitted to the blessin|r8 of this free country of ours and are 
ready to assume the duties of American citizenship in the course of time. We may 
further assist the forceful work of an American civilization on the millions of 
former immigrants by a systematic influence on their better distribution over the 
country; and in this respect the suggestion of the present commissioner-general, 
in designating by statutes the heads of State bureaus of labor statistics as agents 
of the Federal Government for collecting information about the condition of trade 
and labor, may be more fruitful than if applied to newcomers. 

As to immigrants proper, 1 suggested to the Immigration Investigating Commit- 
tee, and it was embodied in their report, that an immigrant clearing house, with per- 
manent exhibition, should be erected by private enterprise under Government 
control for the purpose of influencing a lietter distribution. This country is not yet 
ripe, and will not be in the lifetime of any of us, for shutting our doors tightly to 
the brawny laborer who is willing anil able to at least improve our much neglected 
roads and to perform other menial work which the Americans, for one reason or 
another, are loath to perform. What we need, besides improvement of our nat- 
uralization laws, are ways and means for a more appropriate distribution of the 
Immigrants, so that the newcomers may be directed to the localities where they 
are {leculiarly needed and into the work for which they are fitted; in other words, 
where they could do the most good to the country as well as to themselves. As to 
restrictions, however, the law of 1893, if properly enforced, is amply restrictive, 
and as a matter of fact we have now rather more restriction than is beneficial to 
the country. 


Appendix A. 

STATISTICS ABOUT IMMKlllATION AND CRIME. 

According to the State reports from Massachusetts for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1897, of 820 inmates of the State prison in that year 84 were natives of 
Great Britain (37 of England and 57 of Ireland), whereas only 35 were born in 
Italy, 8 in Russia, 3 in Poland (so called), and 3 in Austria. Taking the official 
returns of the jails and houses of correction in the State of Massachusetts for 
the year ending Septemlier 30, 1897, of 38,755 inmates of these institutions 10,001) 
were natives of Great Britain (1 ,615 from England, 510 from Scotland, 7,881 from 
Ireland), and 401 were natives of Sweden and Norway, as against 252 Italians, 78 
Poles, and 94 Russians, tlO from Austria, 10 Armenians, 3 Syrians, 16 Hungarians. 
The commitments for drunkenness to ail iienal institutions in the State of Massa- 
chusetts for the year ending September 30. 1897, furnish considerable food for 
reflection. Of 31,443 commitments for drunkenness, 8,360 were natives of Great 
Britain (6,777 from Ireland, 1,170 from England, 413 from Scotland). 299 from 
Sweden and Norway, 94 from Germany, 59 from Italy, 71 from Finland, 41 from 
Poland (so called), 25 from Russia. The three State prisons of the State of N^ew 
York for the year ending September 30, 1896, had 3,130 inmates, 339 of which were 
natives of Great Britain (10.) of England, 37 of Scotland, 197 of Ireland), 192 were 
German, 156 Italians, 60 Austrians, 47 Russians, 36 Poles. The Matteawan State 
Hosiiital for the Criminal Insane during the year ending September 30, 1896, con- 
tained 31 natives of Great Britain (6 England, 15 Ireland), 15 Germans, 8 Italians, 
3 Austrians, 1 Russian, and 1 Pole. 

An investigation of the nationality of the persons committed to the State pris- 
ons in IllinoU (containing the second largest city and a very great proportion of 
immigrants) during the year ending September 30, 1896, shows, of a total of 2,318, 
136 natives of Great Britain (35 England, 88 Ireland, 3 Scotland), 130 natives of 
Germany, 24 Italians, 19 Russians, 19 Austrians, and 22 Swedes and Norwegians. 
The Illinois State reformatory during the year ending September 30, 1896, con- 
tained 694 inmates, of whom 8 were natives of Great Britain (4 Ireland, 4 Eng- 
land), 30 of Germany, 8 of Sweden and Norway, 10 of Italy, 1 of Austria, 3 of 
Russia, and 7 of Poland (so called); Southern Illinois penitentiary at Chester, 
out of 869 there were 37 from Ireland, 15 from Germany, 2 from Italy, no Hun- 
garians, and no Poles. 

Pennsylvania, another one of the States which receives a large percenti^ of 
foreign immigration from Austria and Italv, has but incomplete prison statistics; 
but an examination of the official reports shows that of 047 inmates of penitenti- 
aries in 1896, 47 were natives of Great Britain (25 from Ireland, 22 from England), 
and 43 natives of Germany . The other forei^ bom inmates are bunched together, 
and the reports show 61 natives of all other foreign countries as against 89 natives 
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of Great Britain and Germany. The commitments to county jails and work- 
houses in Pennsylvania show 538 natives of Great Britain and Germany as against 
485 natives of aU other foreign countries not specified. The statistics of outdoor 
relief in Pennsylvania show 1,090 natives of Germany, 3,134 natives of Great 
Britain (3,101 Ireland, 930 England, 103 Scotland), as against 835 natives of all 
other foreign countries not specified. 

The official reports of the New Jersey State prison show of 1,131 inmates, during 
the year 1897, 80 were natives of Great Britain (44 of England, 9 Scotland, 27 Ire- 
land), 61 natives of Germany, 45 Italians, 7 Austrians, 10 Russians, and 2 Poles. 
The Essex County penitentiary in 1897 contained 839 inmates, of whom 135 were 
natives of Great Britain (35 England, 6 Scotland, 94 Ireland), 79 were Germans, 
35 Italians, 9 Russians, 10 Austrians, and 4 Poles. The Hudson County jpeniten- 
tiai^^ showed 815 inmates in 1897, of whom 153 were natives of Great Bntain (33 
of England, 11 Scotland, 119 Ireland), 101 Germans, 40 Italians, 11 Russians, 9 
Austrians, and 8 Poles, 

The State of Connecticut (like the former one of those States in which the pro- 
portion of Italian and Slavonic immigration is comparatively large) shows in its 
prison reports for 1897 of a total number of 444 confined in the Connecticut State 
prison, 40 were natives of Great Britain (10 of England, 30 of Ireland) , 18 Germans, 
32 Italians, 4 Poles, 8 Russians, and 2 Austrians. The total commitments to the 
Connecticut School for Boys at Meriden, Conn., during the year 189(5-97 were 1(50. 
Of this number 42 were Irish, 15 Germans, 5 Italians. 8 Russians, and 2 Austrians. 
The Connecticut Industrial School for Girls at Middletown, Conn., showed the 
number of inmates committed in 1896 to l>e 1,257, of which 277 wore Irish, 55 Ger- 
mans, 8 Italians, 1 Hungarian, and 1 liussian-Pole. 

Taking the State of OhiOf we find on examination of the official reports that 
the total number confined in the Ohio penitentiary in 1897 was 2,435, Of this 
number 49 were natives of Great Britain (23 of England, 7 of Scotland, 19 of 
Ireland), 68 of (lermany, 7 of Italy, 14 of Austria, 8 of Russia, and 1 of Poland 
(so called). Of a total of 350 commitments to the Ohio State reformatory in the 
same year 13 were natives of Great Britain (7 of England, 1 of Scotland, 6 of 
Ireland), 3 of Germany, 1 of Austria, 1 of Russia, and 2 of Poland (so called). 

The State of Indiami shows the following comparative nationalities among its 
prisoners: The Indiana State prison (north) in 189(5 contained 842 inmates, of 
whom 10 were from Great Britain (4 from England, 6 from Ireland) , 26 from 
Germany, 2 from Hungary, and 2 from Italy. The Indiana State prison (south) 
contained 817 inmates in 1890, of whom 5 were natives of Great Britain (4 from 
E^land and 1 from Ireland), 11 natives of Germany, and 2 of Italy. 

The State of Missouri shows the following figures: The State penitentiary in 
1896 contained 1,923 persons, of whom 44 were natives of Great Britain (20 from 
England, 2 from Scotland, 22 from Ireland), 54 natives of Germany, 4 of Austria, 
3 of Russia, and 3 of Italy. 

The Wisconsin State prison in 1896 contained 318 inmates, of whom 17 were 
natives of Great Britain (6 of England, 2 of Scotland, and 9 of Ireland), 28 natives 
of Germany, 1 of Austria, 15 of Sweden and Norway, 1 of Italy, 2 of Russia, and 
1 of Poland (so called). 

The State penitentiary of Minnesota in 1895 contained 410 inmates, of whom 27 
were bom in Great Britain (12 in England, 15 in Ireland), 35 in Germany, and 7 
in Russia. 

The State of Michigan does not appear to publish any prison statistics. The 
only report that is accessible is that of the l^troit house of correction, which 
contained 2,143 inmates in 1 897. Of this number 201 were natives of Great Britain 
(63 of England, 27 of Scotland, 111 of Ireland), 192 were natives of Germany, 6 of 
Italy, 4 of Austria, 28 of Poland (so called), and 2 of Russia. 


Appendix B. 


STATISTICS ABOUT IMMIOKATION AND WAGES. 

The bulletin of the Department of Labor in Washington, No. 18, September, 
1898, in its first article, entitled “ Wages in the United States and Europe, 1870 to 
1898,” quotes the average daily wages in 12 of the largest cities in the United 
States m the years 1870 to 1898. For purposes of comparison we take the 
average wages in each occupation in the years 1870 and 1898 in these 12 cities. 
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TABLE I. 


OorupationH. 


Blauksmitlis 

Blacksmith^' helpers - 

Boiler makers 

Boiler-rnakers’ helpers 

Bricklayers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

('orapositors 

Conauctors, railroad 

Engineers, railroad 

Firemen, railroad 

Hodcarriors 

Iron moldors 


$2 43 
1.401 

1.41 
3 ir»i 
2.14 
2.:k>i 

2 rai 

3 43 
3.22} 
1.75 
1.751 
2 <i0l 


1808. 


$2.4ill 
1.52} 
2.5<1| 
1.5.3} 
8 5H 
2 20 } 
2. .52} 
2.81} 
4 03} 
4.42} 
2.20 
2 00 } 
2.60} 


Occupations 


Iron molders* helpers 

Joiners 

Laborers, street 

Laborers, other 

Machinists 

Machinists' helpers 

Masons, stone 

Painters, house 

Patternmakers, iron works 

Piumliers 

Stonecutters 

Teamsters 


1870. 

1898. 

$1.53 

$1.68} 

2 25} 

2.47 

1 46} 

1 65} 

1 39} 

1 45 

2 30} 

2 41 

1 M 

1 35} 

2 80} 

3 20} 

2.22} 

2 60 

2.70 

2 90 

2 74} 

3. 15} 

3.07 

3 2;i 

1..58} 

1.88} 


In order corroctly to estimate the actual advance that wages have made in this 
country since 1870 the price.s of ommodities and the purchasing power of money 
inust he taken into account. For this purpose the Twenty-eighth Annual Report 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, published in March, 1898, may 
be consulted. This report contains a table showing the average retail price of 
commodities during certain years \n tween 1800 and 1897 in Massachusetts. We 
select the year 1872, and comiiare the average retail prices, expressed in the gold 
standard, for that year with the year 1897. 


Table U.— Average retail prices for the years JS7J ami 7, S’, 97. 


Article. 


Flour: 

Wheat, Buporflno. 

Wheat, family 

Bye 

Cornmeal 

Codfish, dry 

Rice 

Beans 

Te^ oolong 

Coflfee, Rio: 

Green 

Boasted 

Sugar: 

Good brown 

Coflfee 

Granulated 

Molasses: 

New Orlean.s 

Porto Rico 

Sirup 

Soap, common 

Starch 

Beef: 

Roasting 

Soup 

Rump steak 

Corned 

Veal: 

Fore quarter 

Hind quarter 

Cutlets 

Mutton: 

Fore quarter 

Chops 

Leg 

Pork: 

Fresh 

S^ted 

Hams, smoked 

Shoulders, corned 

Sausages 

Lard 

Batter 



1872. 

1897. 

Increase 
(+) and 
decrease 
( -- ) ui 
1897, as 
compared 
with 1872. 

.barrel. 

$10. 75 

$6.62} 

Per cent. 
-38.37 

.. do... 

12,75 

5.80 

-64.61 

.pound. 

.(«} 

.03A 

- 2. .56 

...do.... 

.01} 

.03 

+71.43 

...do... 

.081 

.07 A 

12 12 

...do — 

•111 

.07f 

-30. 16 

.quart.. 

.09} 

.07 

-26 32 

.pound.. 

.69 

■461 

-32.75 

...do — 

.34} 

.31} 

- 8.91 

...do — 

.42} j 

.28 

-34. 12 

...do 

.10} 

.04} 

-63. 66 

...do 

.10} 

.04} 

-66. .56 

...do 

.12 

.06} 

-62.08 

■ gallon.. 

.70 

60 

-28.67 

...do 

,76} 

.49} 

-35 08 

...do.... 

.75 

.52^ 

-29 62 

.pound. 

.08 

.04} 

-46.88 

...do — 

12} 

.07} 

-41.22 

...do..-. 

.19 

.141 

-22.81 

...do 

.07} 

.05} 

-25..13 

...do 

.211} 

.2.5} 

-12 99 

...do — 

.10} 

.09^ 

-10.20 

...do — 

.10} 

.08 

-23.81 

...do .. 

.17 

.12} 

- 24.84 

...do .. 

.28} 

.21} 

-23.01 

...do.... 

.10} 

.07} 

-30.63 

...do.... 

.15} 

.20 

+31.15 

...do — 

.19 

.11} 

-38.16 

...do — 

.12} 

.10 

-20.00 

...do.... 

.11 

.091 

-16. 18 

...do.... 

,13} 

.13} 

- 1.28 

...do.... 

.10} 

.09 

-12.20 

...do.... 

.12} 

.105 

-13 36 

...do 

.141 

.08 

-46.76 

...do...- 

.39} 

.24} 

-88.00 
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Table Ih—Awratje retail pricea for the years 1S7"2 and 7tS\97— Continued. 


Article. 


1H7:>. 

1897. 

Increase 
( + ) and 
decrease 
( -) in 
1897, as 
compared 
with 18?2* 





Per cent. 

Cheese 

imund. 

.171 

.14 

-20.00 

Potatoes 

bushel 

1 

LOU 

- ,65 

Milk 

miart-- 

.(18 

.(61 

-29.17 




.231 

(5.00 

-21.67 

Coal 

ton 

!( 25 

-35.14 

Wood, hard 

cord 

1(1. 121 

8.4U 

-16.92 

Wood, pine 

Shirting 

do.... 

7 (K) 

(5. 97 

- .43 

4 1 brown 

yard. 

.15 

.081 

-34.62 

4^-4 bleached 

Sheeting- 


.1(5 

081 

-46.88 

1) 8 brown 

do 

Ji 

.08} 

-30.29 

il-8 iileached 

do ... 

1»| 

.09J 

-50.00 

Cotton flannel 

do .. 

.271 

10 

-(53.64 

Ticking 

do .. 


.11 

-54.17 

Prints : 

do 

'hi 

.(61 

-54.61 

Men's heavy boots 

Rents 

pair. 

!»4 

2 05} 

-47.84 

4- room tonomeuts 

... month . 

14 75 

8.(5;ip 

-41.44 

0 roomtenemeuts 

Board : 

do... 

ill. 0(1 

11.(51 

-27.44 

Men 

week 

5 02 

4.02 

-17.79 

Women 

do. -. 

5 75 

5 m 

- 2.40 


The full significance of these price comparisons will bo more apparent if the fol- 
lowing table is studied, showing the quantity of each article purchasable for $1 in 
the years 18^2 and 18IJT in Massachusetts: 

Table III. - Pnrchasiiuj power of money for the years IS72 a)id J6V7. 




Flour: 

Wheat, supoi*flno — 

Wheat, family 

Rye 

Cornmeal 

Codfish, dry 

Rice 

Beans 

Tetu oolong . . 

Coffee: 

Rio, green 

Rio, roasted 

Sugar: 

Good lirown 

Coffee 

Granulated 

Molasses* 

Now Orleans 

Porto Rico 

Sirup.. 

Soap, Common 

Starch 

Beef: 

Roasting 

Soup 

Rump steak 

Corned 

Veal* 

Fore quarter 

Hind quarter 

Cutlets 

Mutton 

Forequarter 

Leg 

Chops 

607a 12 



What$l would 

Increase 


buy in— 

( 1 ) and 
decrease 







( - )in 


1872. 

1801. 

1897, as 
compared 




with 1872. 




Per rent. 

pound?^ 

18 18 

;io.;i(i 

+ (56 67 

.. do... 

15 .'W 

34 48 

f 124. 19 

....do.... 

31 25 

:{2. 26 

y- 2.23 

... do... 

55 55 

.'54. 48 

- 37 93 

.. do.... 

12.20 

13 89 

13.85 

.. do .. 

8 93 

12 82 

f 43.50 

.(piarts.. 

10 52 

14 29 

1- 35.84 

pounds 

1.45 

2.16 

-1- 48.97 

....do.... 

2.92 

3 21 

h 9.93 
f 51.19 

... do... 

2 35 

3 57 

....do... 

9.80 

21 28 

4 117 14 

— do... 

9 ra 

21.74 

-5-128 36 

....do.... 

8 3:{ 

17 86 

-f 114. 41 

.gallons 

1 43 

2 (X) 

1 liQ.m 

do.. 

I 31 

2 OTJ 

+ 54.20 

.. do 

1 33 

1 89 

-f 42 11 

. pounds 

12.50 

2:i 81 

+ 90.48 

.....do.... 

8 19 

14 08 

-1^ 71.92 

.... do... 

5 26 

6 85 

4 :io. 2 :i 

do .. 

13 .a 

17 86 

+ 33 98 

.. do.... 

3 .'19 

3 89 

4- 14.75 

...do — 

9 52 

10 (U 

4 11.76 

do — 

9 52 

12.66 

+ 32.98 

do — 

5 a5 

7 87 

84 .63 

.... do 

3 54 

4.(51 

c 30 23 

do 

0.80 

14.08 

4- 4.1 67 

do 

5.26 

8.55 

4 62 55 

do — 

6.61 

5.05 

- 22.43 
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TABLE I. 


OorupationH. 


Blauksmitlis 

Blacksmith^' helpers - 

Boiler makers 

Boiler-rnakers’ helpers 

Bricklayers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

('orapositors 

Conauctors, railroad 

Engineers, railroad 

Firemen, railroad 

Hodcarriors 

Iron moldors 


$2 43 
1.401 

1.41 
3 ir»i 
2.14 
2.:k>i 

2 rai 

3 43 
3.22} 
1.75 
1.751 
2 <i0l 


1808. 


$2.4ill 
1.52} 
2.5<1| 
1.5.3} 
8 5H 
2 20 } 
2. .52} 
2.81} 
4 03} 
4.42} 
2.20 
2 00 } 
2.60} 


Occupations 


Iron molders* helpers 

Joiners 

Laborers, street 

Laborers, other 

Machinists 

Machinists' helpers 

Masons, stone 

Painters, house 

Patternmakers, iron works 

Piumliers 

Stonecutters 

Teamsters 


1870. 

1898. 

$1.53 

$1.68} 

2 25} 

2.47 

1 46} 

1 65} 

1 39} 

1 45 

2 30} 

2 41 

1 M 

1 35} 

2 80} 

3 20} 

2.22} 

2 60 

2.70 

2 90 

2 74} 

3. 15} 

3.07 

3 2;i 

1..58} 

1.88} 


In order corroctly to estimate the actual advance that wages have made in this 
country since 1870 the price.s of ommodities and the purchasing power of money 
inust he taken into account. For this purpose the Twenty-eighth Annual Report 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, published in March, 1898, may 
be consulted. This report contains a table showing the average retail price of 
commodities during certain years \n tween 1800 and 1897 in Massachusetts. We 
select the year 1872, and comiiare the average retail prices, expressed in the gold 
standard, for that year with the year 1897. 


Table U.— Average retail prices for the years JS7J ami 7, S’, 97. 


Article. 


Flour: 

Wheat, Buporflno. 

Wheat, family 

Bye 

Cornmeal 

Codfish, dry 

Rice 

Beans 

Te^ oolong 

Coflfee, Rio: 

Green 

Boasted 

Sugar: 

Good brown 

Coflfee 

Granulated 

Molasses: 

New Orlean.s 

Porto Rico 

Sirup 

Soap, common 

Starch 

Beef: 

Roasting 

Soup 

Rump steak 

Corned 

Veal: 

Fore quarter 

Hind quarter 

Cutlets 

Mutton: 

Fore quarter 

Chops 

Leg 

Pork: 

Fresh 

S^ted 

Hams, smoked 

Shoulders, corned 

Sausages 

Lard 

Batter 



1872. 

1897. 

Increase 
(+) and 
decrease 
( -- ) ui 
1897, as 
compared 
with 1872. 

.barrel. 

$10. 75 

$6.62} 

Per cent. 
-38.37 

.. do... 

12,75 

5.80 

-64.61 

.pound. 

.(«} 

.03A 

- 2. .56 

...do.... 

.01} 

.03 

+71.43 

...do... 

.081 

.07 A 

12 12 

...do — 

•111 

.07f 

-30. 16 

.quart.. 

.09} 

.07 

-26 32 

.pound.. 

.69 

■461 

-32.75 

...do — 

.34} 

.31} 

- 8.91 

...do — 

.42} j 

.28 

-34. 12 

...do 

.10} 

.04} 

-63. 66 

...do 

.10} 

.04} 

-66. .56 

...do 

.12 

.06} 

-62.08 

■ gallon.. 

.70 

60 

-28.67 

...do 

,76} 

.49} 

-35 08 

...do.... 

.75 

.52^ 

-29 62 

.pound. 

.08 

.04} 

-46.88 

...do — 

12} 

.07} 

-41.22 

...do..-. 

.19 

.141 

-22.81 

...do 

.07} 

.05} 

-25..13 

...do 

.211} 

.2.5} 

-12 99 

...do — 

.10} 

.09^ 

-10.20 

...do — 

.10} 

.08 

-23.81 

...do .. 

.17 

.12} 

- 24.84 

...do .. 

.28} 

.21} 

-23.01 

...do.... 

.10} 

.07} 

-30.63 

...do.... 

.15} 

.20 

+31.15 

...do — 

.19 

.11} 

-38.16 

...do — 

.12} 

.10 

-20.00 

...do.... 

.11 

.091 

-16. 18 

...do.... 

,13} 

.13} 

- 1.28 

...do.... 

.10} 

.09 

-12.20 

...do.... 

.12} 

.105 

-13 36 

...do 

.141 

.08 

-46.76 

...do...- 

.39} 

.24} 

-88.00 
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Q. (By Mr. F aequhar. ) In your statement just read to the commission, you have, 
in several places and in several particulars, somewhat severely criticised the inac- 
curacy of immigration statistics. Now, could you state to the commission partic- 
ularly some of tlie faults that you have discovered as to the executive orace at 
Ellis Island, and could you suggest any remedy outside of the registry system 
that we have there now?— A. I assumed charge of Ellis Island on the 1st of Axiril, 
181)3, just during the time when, in view of the new law about to take effect, there 
was an immense immigration brought into our country. Wo had a record of not 
less than 72,000 in 1 single month, in April and May, 1803. 1 had an opportunity 
during this time of acting under the old law and I had an opportunity to watch 
the system as it had been enforced before. I made a study of it for the purpose of 
deciding about the changes which I regarded as necessary, and I found, especially in 
looking uj) the oid records which were all kept on Ellis Island, that while the few 
registry clerks in the office were supposed under the old law to take a statement 
from the immigrants about their nationality, destination, and ages, that, as a 
matter of fact, whole pages did not contain any reply to any of these points. 
They were nothing more than an index of names of people arriving at the port. 
It was, as a matter of fact, physically imiiossible for those i)eoplo — the port officers — 
to do more. There were but a few of them, who had to register sometimes 4,000 
or 5,001) in a day. Now, under no (drcnmstances could it bo expected from them 
that they could examine the immigrants as to all these specitic points, and put 
them down, and then expect that when through with the (lay's work they would 
make up the statistics. I saw immediately the importanc.e of condensation of such 
a system. I asked the officials, “’How do you get these figures which we now 
have in our reports?’* They freely admitted that, in most cases, it was merely 
guesswork on their iiart; even the count could not be accurate and complete. 
Now, this was especially the case under the old Castle Garden administration. 
As long as the State authorities and , you may x^ractically say, the municipal machine 
had control of immigration, where immigration was especially largo and where 
the employees were lew— at least, where the employees who worked were few, 
while more may have drawn salaries— it is a matter of impossibility to rely in any 
way on these old statistics ; and I speak from my personal observation and exami- 
nation of the officers who had it in charge. 

What do you say as to the statistics taken since 1893? — A. They are \ astly 
improved. 

Q. Would you suggest any improvement to the xiresent way of taking statis- 
tics?— A. I would suggest one remedy, which I believe would facilitate ])roper 
examination as well as statistics. The immigrant is supposed to answer a number 
of questions submitted to him by the ticket agent. 1 can not 8(30 any reason why 
these reiilies should not be taken in writing, together with the interrogatories. 
As a matter of fact, when the law of 1893 was introduced, tlie steamshi]) com- 
panies. originally started out that way and submitted to me these answers to 
interrogatories, and I found them immensely beneficial for everything. These 
interrogatories should be signed by the immigrant himself, niid if he can not sign 
his name it would at least establish the fact finally as to his illiteracy from the 
very start. Such interrogatories should bo turnetl over to the statistical bureau. 
They certainly could collect reliable total figures. That would change the whole 
system at once. 

Q. Would not that in a great measure relieve the inspectors and also your 
special-inquiry bureaus there?— A, It would. 

Q. Would It not simplify the matter?— A. Very much in that way. The in- 
spector would then have before him in a much better way the answers to the 
different questions which the immigrants have to reply to. 

Q. You say the law of 1893, to y(nir mind, is sufficiently restrictive without any 
additional legislation? — A. That is my conviction, and 1 lielieve that the immigra- 
tion since last year proves it better than anything else. Up to last year we did 
not know how mufffi of the decided, conspicuous falling off of immigration was 
duo to the prevailing financial depression, and how much to the restrictions of 
the law. We hesitated about expressing an opinion about it, and the annual 
report of the superintendent was rather hesitating in that direction. But the 
experience of the last year, a year of undoubted, almost unequaled, pr(5sperity, 
proves that there is but one exiilaiiation of the decided decrease in immigration, 
and that is the restrictive power of the law, and it is natural. If you, especially 
the gentlemen of the snbeommission, who have seen it themselves working on 
Ellis Island— if you bear in mind how much trouble an immigrant now has before 
he gets his ticket at the port, and how much trouble he is subjected to after he 
lands at New York, you will realize that it is but natural this should have a 
restrictive effect on immigration. 
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Q. But is it not also a fact that the steamship companies themselves, in the 
senes of questions that they furnish their agents in Europe, furnish a shadow of 
what the immigrant is to meet here, and theimmigmnt knows how difficult immi- 
gration is made?— A. Exactly. The first examination by the ticket agent, who is 
held personally, officially, responsible for every deported immigrant, is the most 
efficient of all. 

Q. Would you suggest any amendment to the 1893 act?— A. I have expressed 
my opinion that I am rather reluctant about suggesting any new legislation on 
this question, because I know too well that the whole question would again be 
reopened, and there is evidently a confusion prevailing on this whole question, 
and a very important one. As 1 stated, there were a number ot evils, unquestion- 
ably from the form of the law, in unrestricted immigration, and I fully under- 
stand that our people, and especially the laboring classes, and mostly in times of 
financial de])ression and enforced idleness— that they in such times are sore on 
immigration, also for the future; though it is a matter of fact that no matter how 
much we would restrict immigration at present, even if wo shut our doors entirely 
to new immigrants, this would not do a particle of good in the solving of our own 
lirobloms ot congestion of labor at certain points, of massing of people of the same 
nationalities, of the same language, in certain points, and of their influence on 
politics. 

Q. Would it not only take a very few minutes to make the pliysical examina- 
tion of a group of 30?— A. Certainly, the physical examination takes place liefore 
they come off. 

Q, Now, then . do not the delays you speak of, of one day or two days and sometimes 
a week, result more irom detentions on account of alien contract labor law than 
from any other difference that may bo in the minds of the inspectors or the board 
of inquiry: is not that th(3 cause that usually detains the immigrant?— A. First of 
all, they are detained very much longer than cabin passengers in being landed. 
The first immigrant leaves the ship after the last cabin passenger has left. Then 
his examination of baggage coiimiences. Then he is taken over the tedious trip 
to the Barge Office; alter being grouped in these j^oups of 30 they are taken down 
to the Barge Office, and there commences the unloading. They then pass in sin- 
gle file, and if there are 800 of them you can imagine how long it takes. Then 
again, if grouped in groups of 30 they have to pass the physical examination first. 
Jf there are only 800 passengers, for instance, to take this as an example; that will 
furnish 27 grouiis, in round figures. There are only 4 or 5 registr^^ aisles, through 
which but 1 group can go at a time; say 4 groups can only be dispatched at the 
same time; if there are 27 it takes about T turns for all of them to pass. Mean- 
while it is getting dark; the officials are expected to work overtime when neces- 
sary , but not too long. They adjourn until the next morning. The very best man 
may be in the last group. The last 10 groups are not handled until the next day, 
and they have to wait until the next day. These are hardships. 

Q. How would the lessening of the group or the multiplication of aisles assist 
this insiioction?— A. Very much, certainly. 

Q. Well, how are the quarters there at the Barge Office now?— A. We could 
not do very much under any circumstances. We made the most of the Barge 


Office as it was. , , , 

Q. Then could your suggestion be practiced at Ellis Island, when yon go ther 
What improvements would you make of insimction?— A. There must lie at 1^*®^ 
ten aisles working at the same time, and they must all lie filled by inspectors 
understand the language; otherwise it takes twice the time. He gets the 
through the interpreter as it is now. What enormous difficulty is to 1 e 

under such circumstances you can well understand if you consider tha'^ 

group of 80 there are sometimes five or six nationalities represented, 
nevertheless the same iusiiector is supposed to examine these people 
Bs to their eligibility to land. We had many times to hunt around 
preters to understand at all what the immigrant desired, and to put an^ 'ineswous 
to him. Of course, meanwhile, we did not delay the whole work. , 

Q. What is the ordinary salary paid the interpreter?- A. A thou;““^ “Oiiars. 
Cities pay §2,000 to everv court interpreter— $2,000. The Govemme^y s 

have $1,000, which is not very high, and yon can not expect good w uiem. 


it is simply impossible. . „ , . ement in thn lanf 

Q. Has there not been at the port of New York a great impro; ™ 


a grwtmany nationalities I could not handle at all by 

instance, the Portuguese. I should have had a particular i-iterpreterin thePortu- 
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gnese language. We could not do it. All we could do was to take an employee of 
the ship to act as an interpreter for us. Now, that is not a proper way. 

Q. Well, did you have any trouble with Asiatics in respect to language?— A. 
We had one or two interpreters, one especially excellent interpreter, but the diffi- 
culty again was that we had to rely entirely on him and on his statenients, and 
sometimes there was quite a good reason to doubt some of his statements; but we 
had to rely on them, we were entirely helpless. 

Q. They were liable to be in favor of their own countrymen in the matter?— A. 
Certainly. 

Q. (By Senator Malloiiy.) Those positions are not under civil service?— A, 
They are now. They are under civil service by the last order of 1 811(1. 

(^. Is it feasible to (Uiltivate a corjis of interiireters?— A. Certainly. Why have 
the courts proper interpreters? Because they are paid accordingly. 

(^. Well, the courts very often have to call in certain interpreters to suit the 
language spoken. I assume that you have at your office at Ellis Island almost 
every language spoken on the face of the earth, in the course of a year, and I 
should think it is necessary to have a large corps of mteriireters, or at L ast a corps 
of men who speak a very great variety of languages?— A. It could be done in this 
way. For the most prominent languages, peimanent employees should be 
employed, while in extraordinary cases of languages which are rare — like, for 
iustaBce, Asiatic 

Q. (By Mr. FARyuHAR.) (Interrupting.) Armenian, Turkish, and Greek? — A. 
Yes; a good many of those — it might be arranged that persons should work only 
by the day who are selected as having jiassed the civil-service examination, and 
oidy to he employed for that specific day. It would be no extraordinary hard- 
ship, especially on this class of immigrants, to bo detained for one day and wait 
until an interjireter was available; but it would bo for the more common lan- 
guages— Slavonian, German, French, and Portuguese, if permanent interpreters 
should not be employed. Spanish is one of the rare languages, but of Portuguese 
there is a permanent immigration. We also newer had interpreters for the differ- 
ent Slavonic dialects, which are so different that the same interpreters ought not 
to he employed for all. 

(By Senator MAiiLOUV.) That is done now under the civil-service system, is 
it not?— A. That is not done as yet. A good deal of the money is sfient differently, 
and not for the jirdper kind of employees, in my opinion. 

CJ!. You think it is essential, then, so far as the statistical part of the duties of 
that bureau is concerned, that you should have court interpreters?— A. Not only 
for the statistical portion, but for the direct enforcement of the law, in order to 
understand whether a certain person is really desirable or not; to examine him 
properly; and the board of special imiuiry most of all and first of all ought to 
nave competent interpreters. 

<D. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Interpreters as advisors?— A. Advisors or as members. 

<J. In fact they ought to be members?— A. Certainly. 

Cj. (By Mr. Clarke.) Why did you speak specially of the Boston immigration 
restriction efforts? — A. I had only to do with the Boston Immigration Restriction 
League during the time of my terra of office, and later on. 

Is there any other restriction league in the country?- A. Not that 1 know of. 
That is the only restriction league. 

Q. Is there i.o opposition to wholesale immigration anywhere in the country 
except in Massachtisetts?— A. Oh, certainly there is; no doubt. I only mentioned 
those who have been most iironounced and best organized. 

Q. You admit, then, that the Bostop restrictionists represent in a sense large 
numbers of people throughout the country who entertain the same views?— A. 
Numbers and perhaps not. I am not quite sure about that. (Congress receives 
quite a number of petitions from other parts just as well as from our part, I 
have learned from my opponents, I organized the Immigration Protective League, 
as I suppose is known to the commission, and we did exactly what the immigra- 
tion restrictionists did; that is, sent out petitions for signature, which were sub- 
mitted to Congress, when we learned theopiiosition was in favor of the Lodge bill. 
It the sentiment on one side is really representing a large number of people, it is 
exactly the same on the other. It woula be hard to count one or the other, or even 
to measure them up against each other. 

Q, Then your latest statement means that it is not a local question or local preju- 
dice?— A. Oh, certainly not, and T have emphasized it before. I wish to state again 
that a time of commercial and financial depression, such as we had a few years 
ago, is liable to come again in a very pronounced and very determined way. At 
present there are hardly any idle hands. Our factories work many of them with 1 
or 2 years’ advance orders. They employ a good many people, perhaps instigated 
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by the demand of labor, and newarrivals may come and may bo employed. Ove*- 
l)rodiiction will naturally set in, and some establishments which at the present 
time work over time, day and night, and hardly are able to till their orders, will 
again shut down for a while, and a gwil many of the old and of the new men will 
again be idle, as they have been in the last tive years. It would be but natural that 
in another turn of the same kind the first sentiment of the Americans would go 
against the foreigners, who have furnished, as they believe, the abundance, the 
sur])lu8 of supply against the demand. 

A. Now, if, unfortunately, we should have a period of depression so that labor 
seeks work , rather work seeks 1 abor , and there should be a large tide of immigration, 
would not one effect of that be to displae.e considerable American labor? — A. If 
wo had another time of depression then it would be only natural that no tide of 
immigration would set in at that time. Depression and large immigration prac- 
tically exclude each other. 

Q. There has been considerable immigration even in dejiressed times, has there 
not? — A. Vh*ry little, as compared with former years; and especially very little, 
if iiumigiation is sitted down to its actual character. If there are. for instance, 
o00,000 arriving at tlio port of New York, and we find in examining them, that 
about 50,000 liad been here before, had gone abroad and returned, and that of the 
other !i50,000, 100,000~that is the ordinary piu’centage — are members of the imme- 
diate families of former immigrants, then the actual immigration remaining, to 
be counted as immigration on the labor market, is reduced to only 150,000 a year. 
And then, if taken into (-onsi deration the number of such pm-sons who leave 
this country oven for good, the labor market will appear to suffer very little from 
immigration at such times. 

(^. You hav(5 rederred to the comparative decline in immigration recently. Do 
you think that is due more to the effective administration of our law, or to the law 
itself, than it is to the fact that there has been a revival of prosperity in Eurojie as 
well as in America, so that these people have less inducement to come hero than 
they had before? — A. 1 state distinctly that the causes are many. There is no 
doubt that the increase of prosperity in Europe serves to offset ours to a certain 
degree; but aside from that our prosperity had no large attraction on the European 
surplus of population. It proves, in my opinion, the restrictive efficiency of the 
present law. 

U. At the present time is there any advertising in Europe by land-grant railroads, 
and by other associations in this country, to induce immigration?— A. This has been 
overestimated in many ways. There is advertising perpetually done. It is done 
in every way. It is done with our products as well as by our land- advertising 
companies. There is no doubt the jieople have been educated to lake our adver- 
tisements with a large grain of allowance. They look rather more skeptically on 
these matters than they did 15 to 20 years ago. Y^hcn first this advertising started, 
it had a kind of vivid and startling effect. Europe has been educated to adver- 
tis.iig j ust as well as America has. The effect of American advertising in Europe 
is very slight at present, very small. 

Q. (By Senator Maluoiiy:) Are there any States that have advertising agencies 
or bureaus in Europe now? — A. There are, certainly; Michigan, Wisconsin, and a 
few others. They maintain iiermaiient colonization bureaus in Europe. 

Kept for furnishing information? — A. Kept for furnisliiug information of all 
kinds. Texas has certainly one, I am sure. Mr. J ohnson is the general representa- 
tive. I know of that personally. 

(J. Do you know anything about the efficiency of those bureaus— their success 
in inducinjj immigration?— A. They certainly have some success or else they would 
not be maintained and continued, but their success is very small. Colonization 
in the States, in the United States, has been very limited. The most successful 
colonization to my knowledge has been carried out by the Italians in Arkansas, the 
Sunny Side colony. Another (luite successful organization is on the way in G-eorgia. 
Now,' I shall never believe, no matter how often I hear it, that the American land 
is given away and being settled. It may be possessed, it may be owned, but is 
certainly not cultivated as yet, and there is ample room, in my thorough convic- 
tion, for a great deal of new settlement; and certainly our roads of the West and 
South, our railroads, would have pros^iered, at least four or tive years ago, at the 
time of the depression, if wo liad had anything of immigration. In fact, beyond 
doubt, in addition to the poor crops, it was the decrease in immigration which 
drove a good many of those roads, like the Pacific roads, especially the Northern 
Pacific, into the receivers’ hands. 

Q. y3y Mr. Clarke. ) Have you ever studied the history of immigration from 
New England to Ohio and other parts of the West?— A. Yes. 

Q. Which began only a year ago or more?— A. Yes. 
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Q. Is it your understanding that the people left Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island at that time because they believed in the overpopulation of those 
States?— A. No. 

Q. To seek new and larger fields? — A. Not the overpopulation of their own 
States, but their enterprise for seeking larger fields. 

Q. Does that motive actuate the immigration from Europe largely?— A. Great 
many; largely, largely. Those people who come for settlement in this country 
have a desire and feel the ability in themselves to expand, to look out for larger 
and better fields for their activity" than they can find at home. We get some of 
the very best settlers from Russia, and there is room enough there, as you well 
know. There are large tracts almost equal to our own, but nevertheless they 
come hero and bring their good money here, and are most excellent settlers, 
because they feel the possibilities are greater in the United States in the free air 
and the civilization of America. 

Q. Are republican principles one of the inducements to this immigration?— A. 
Not very much. It is among Russian Mennonites to a large extent; they are sick 
and tired of Czarism. 

Q. As a rule, then, if I understand you, it is not so much the difference in the 
form of government and a desire to participate in the government that induces 
these people to come here, as it is their belief that here is a better opportunity for 
prosiierityV— A. Directly an opportunity for prosperity, and more iiarticularly for 
liberty. 

C^. Have you watched them pretty carefully after they have landed, and seen 
what their condition has been generally where they have gone? — A. We can not 
follow them; that is a mutter of impossibility. The only thing we could wateh — 
we had attempted to watch — was in our immediate neighliorhood in the lower part 
of New York, the settlement of those unfortunate Russian Jew refugees. 

Q. Your reference to the Polish quarter in Buffalo led me to think that yon had 
followed them to some extent. — A. My reference to the Polish quarters is based 
on the statement ot the gentleman whom I quoted. 

Q. That statement shows that they were studying our institutions and learning 
our method of voting, etc. Do you understand that they become acitive partici- 
pants in our politics wherever they go?— A. I do understand so, and I had some 
experience of it myself in the West during the two years that 1 lived there in 
Milwaukee, where there is also a Polish settlement. 

Q, Do > ou think that their colonization is an evil?— A. To a certain extent, but 
a necessary and unavoidable one. Those people are naturally first drawn to such 
surroundings as are more congenial to them, and where they can make themselves 
understood. By and by they flock off from there; they do not stick together very 
long, the second generation especially: they flock off; they are not to be held. 

O. You think, then, it is only a temporary evil V— A. It is always only temporary 
and unavoidable. 

Q. Is there an eijual tendency among the different classes of immigrants— that 
is, those from different countries— to become Ameri(;anized?— A. My personal 
experience in many directions has convinced me that the desire to he American- 
ized is intense among the foreign-born jiopulation, and absolutely lioundless in 
their church. Many an old immigrant I have found to be rather sore on the 
Americanizing power of this country. He would like to preserve, for instance, 
his old (iermau language in his house. He can not do it. His children will all 
speak English, not only among themselves hut also to him and to the mother. 
c5ur German newspapers feel it very strongly, that the Be(;ond generation is drifting 
away from them rapidly; and the same is true of Italians, of Frenchmen, of 
Scandinavians. 

Q. You have expressed the opinion that the proper place to make an application 
of an educational test is at the naturalization oflBce?— A. I am distinctly, decidedly 
in favor of that, and by any even more difficult test than that i>ropoHed in the 
Lodge bill. 

Q. Are you familiar with the registration and voting laws of the several States?— 
A. I know we have States where a residence of about G mouths is sufficient to 
enable you to cast your vote. I myself cast a vote for president after having 
been 4 years in this country. 

Q. Are yon aware that there are 15 States in the United States in which aliens 
are allowed to vote after declaring their intention to become citizens, and in many 
of those States on 1 year s residence?— A. Only G months’ residence— oh, yes, I am 
fully aware of that; and I am also aware of the necessity, fully conscious of the 
necessity, of reform in this direction. 

Q. What would you say to the idea that qualifications for voting should l)e 
re^^ated by a national law, the same as naturalization is?— A. If it is a constitu- 
tional possibility? 
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9 . Yes; certainly.— A. I believe that is the weak point in it. I would be cer- 
tainly m favor of it; most decidedly. 

Q. You think, in view of the cosmopolitan character of our population, that 
such a change as that would be beneficial? — A. I do not wish a cosmopolitan char- 
acter of our jiopulation to be continued. I wish the character of our population 
to bo American, distinctly American: but I do not object to people becomin£r 
Americans. 

9* .(Ky.Mr. Kennedy.) You submittofl a statement which seemed to show that 
this immigration was not detrimental to organized labor. 1 Avaiit to ask you if 
you know that the representatives of organized lalior wlio came before this coin- 
missionhave almost without exception been in favor of further restriction of 
immigrlrtion?— A. I am fully aware of that, and X had jilenty of opportunities 
during iny official term to confer with members and leaders of organized labor on 
that Bubject. I find tiiat thi'y are sadly misinformed on that subject. I have 
tried my very best to m ike them understand that all the evils they complain of 
date back in their or .gin to a time prior to 18 Jd. I tried my very best to make 
them understaiKl that any new immigration laws would not be able to change, for 
instance, the condition in Pennsylvania, in the mining districts. If you read^the 
testimony of Commi:^ioner-CXeneral iViwderly liefoio you, you will find that the 
conditions of the mining district of Pennsylvania originated from the largo immi- 
gration in 1881. You can not change that now by any new law. The Americans ’ 
have been driven from the mining occupation there, but you can not remedy that 
condition now by any change in the law; that is a settled fact. 'The same is true 
of the clothing interests, of the interests in the shoe manufacturing. Yo i can not 
change it now. This has been changed, and we have to accept these facts as they 
are at present. I believe that this commission should find out what is to Ixi done 
in the future, if possible to find out remedies against the existing economic evils. 
In the same way, 1 have endeavored my very best to convince labor leaders of the 
fact that there is a positive restriction at the present time in force, and that anv 
change in the law would not lienefit them, especially such a change as the Lodge 
bill intends. The immigrants they are mostly afraid of would not be excluded 
by an illiteracy law. 

The statement was also made here that any decrease in the wages of unskilled 
labor brings about in the course of time a natural decrease in the wages of skilled 
labor. This is a statement which sounds very well, but is not true. We have not to 
take our experience from (‘xceptional conditions of any kind, as. for instance. Henry 
George, to whom I alluded, took the ex])erience of California, where there was a 
scarcity of sniiply of labor, and therefore immensely high wages. Mr. Henry 
George complained that in the course of time the more labor that came there— I 
mean the more immigrants that arrived there— the wages would naturally 
decrease; but, on the other hand, the purchasing power of these same wages 
increased, even of the lower wages. Now I wish to remind you of what 1 said 
about wages for skilled labor, and refer you to the table which I submitted here, 
taken from the Bulletin of the Department of Labor at Washington, No. 18 
September. 1898. ’ 

The table shows that in some special trades a decrease in wages took place, and 
that influenced the leaders: but as a matter of fact wages not only have increased 
in the average since 1870, but, as is proven by the other tables, the purchasing 
power of the same wages has increased. 

Q. You are aware, I presume, that very many of the labor loaders of this country 
are of foreign birth, or the sons of loroigners, and if organized labor is sadly mis- 
informed, as you state, it is largely due to these representatives who are of foreign 
birth. You know, I presume, that Mr. Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Lalxir, is for further restriction?— A. I know very well. I mentioned 
him in my statement. 

Q. It is remarkable that those who are of foreign birth, or the sons of foreigners, 
who have been before this commission— and I think perhaps a few of them are 
such— are emphatically in favor of restriction.— A. I fully understand this, and 
for that reason 1 took the pains to work out these facts, especially in reference to 
immigration. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is this country sufficiently protected by this law, 
even when ordinarily executed, to save it from the expense of taking care of pau- 
per immigrants?— A. I believe so, as a whole; by all means. We took consiaer- 
able pains during the term of my office to ascertain whether any foreigners were 
public charges. There have been a good many, but all from former immigration. 

A person may change his name in the institution, and therefore it would not be 
found out whether or not he was a recent immigrant; but this happens only in 
isolated cases, and has no bearing on the answer in general, which 1 can give in a 
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most decided way, that I believe our country to l)e sufficiently protected by the 
present laws, even as they are enforced. 

Q. Those exceptions you 8]ieak of are liable to occur?— A. Oh, certainly; every- 
where, There is no doubt that undesirable immigrants land, just as there is no 
doubt that a great deal of merchandise is smuggletl : but at the same time we main- 
tain a customs service to prevent a wholesale smuggling, and we maintain fin 
immigration service for preventing this same effect in the (luestion of wholesale 
undesirable immigration, and successfully. 

Q. (By Mr. PiiiLLn»s.) Do you believe we are sufficiently protected in regard 
to the criminal class that comes to this country, as well as to tlie pauper class?-— A. 
No doubt; positively. Of course we can not prevent e:;ceptions. There i|iay be 
fugitives of law that we are not aware of. Tliere is no doubt of it. But as a rule 
the present laws and regulations are strong enough. I beg to refer especially 
to the former notions about the deportation of that undesirable immigration— 
ticket-of-leave men who are brought to this country. This has been a practice in 
the past, but tho laws of ISDJJ cut it short absolutely, simply by shifting the financial 
responsibility and moral responsibility on the steamship companies. 

Q. (By S. nator M.vllory. ) I understand you to say that tlie conditions existing 
in the coal regions of Pennsylvania and some other special districts are the results 
of legislation many years ago, or rather lack of legislation anterior to IHOII, and i hat 
they can not bo reached, those evils, by any legislation now; that wo have got to 
simply take these things as they stand. I do not know myself what those condi- 
tions are exactly, hut 1 understand that the character of tin? immigrant, the char- 
acter of the labor that is employe<l there, is of a lower order than that usually 
brought into this country. Now, is it not a fact that most immigrants, you may 
say as a general rule all immigranls, coining to this country are followed by tlieir 
next generation, who are assimilated very readily into the American peojdc? I 
believp you stated about that. — A. Yes. 

Q. AVliy is it these iieoplo who came hero anterior to 1803 and went to certain 
districts of Pennsylvania, the coal regions, and those Jews in New York — why is 
it they are fin e.vception to tho general rule, which seems to be almost universal, 
that after the first generation they almost become unrecognizable as foreign-born 
people?— A. I beg to state that as far as tho Jews in New York are concern(*d, 
or in any large city, they are no exception; they are rapidly assimilating and 
rapidly Amencaniz.iig; more rapidly, iierhajis, than the majority of a 1 oth('r immi- 
grants, As far as the Hungarian colonies in Pennsylvania are concjenn'd, I beg to 
risk the statement that they could be Americanized very much quicker if they were 
not treated as a kind of an outcast; if they were not left alone, and if people 
would not look down on them, and practically despise them; if they were taken in 
hand the same as the largo cities like New York take them in hand, liecauso there 
l)eople can not help but come in contact with them. Them these Pennsylvania 
settlers would also assimilate just as quickly as their own hrotliers and sisters in 
any other section. They are lelt alone too much, in iny opinion, and they are lelt 
to live among themselves, e.;.clusively among themselves, a gf)od many of them; 
and especially their children would like very much to go out and mingle among 
the Americans, but they have no opportunity. 

Q. Well, is that due to their segregating themselves from the rest of the com- 
munity, dr is it largely due to the dislike or distaste for them and for their asso- 
ciation?— A. That is what 1 believe— the latter part. 

Q. Is not that exceptional?— A. It is exceptional. 

Q. And is not that about the only instance— these Pennsylvania Hun miners— of 
immigrants who come to this country and stay here and raise their families here, 
but do not assimilate with the American people? Are they not about the only 
exception?— A. They are about the only exception, ana the Syrians, some portion 
of the Syrians. But even those in Pennsylvania, whom you call Hun miners, will 
not resist the Americans very long. It is simply impossible; it is too strong an 
assimilating factor. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You explained the desirability of some method being 
entered upon to cause a better distribution of the Americans in different parts of 
the country. I think the suggestion very wide, and 1 would like to have you 
elaborate the point a little and suggest, if you have convictions on the subject, 
what method would be most effectual to that end? — A. I suggested to the Immi- 
gration Investigating Commission a plan which the two other gentlemen, Mr. 
Stump and Mr. MeSweeney indorsed, and that is to erect on Ellis Island, in close 
connection with the landing place, a large permanent exhibition hall, where dif- 
ferent States may have their permanent bureaus, their permanent representatives; 
where different railroads may have their permanent exhibitions. I had even 
drafted the plans for such a building, into which only landed immigrants should 
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be admitted before being sent to New York or to their railroad depot. If they 
had an opportunity there, guided by intelligent Americans abJe to talk to them 
and make themselves understood, to learn about the condition of labor in the dif- 
ferent sections of the United States; to know whether their own trade, for instance, 
is overstocked in one direction, and looked after in another; if they could find 
out exactly by maps and an exhibition of local products what they could look for 
in anv seertion of the United States, and under what plans they could ac-iuire 
land there, and so on; and if all people admitted to this institution, which would bo 
under (government c aitrobhad topassarigidexamination byaUovemmentoffical 
as to their honesty and reliability, so that only responsible persons would be intro- 
duced into such an exhibition ball to gi\e information at ali; it the knowledge of 
all this could be spread abroad officially through the countries, imparted to all 
steamship agents abroad, then I believe the immigrant could easily bo taught to 
look out for liis own betterment, for the ]>roper place to go to, and for the proper 
occupation to look for. As it is at present, 1 found, by personal observation, that 
unless a person goes directly to liis family he does not know, in one case out of a 
hundred, what he is going to do in the United States when arriving. He is a car- 
penter, he is a plumber, he is a common laborer, he is a bookkeeper, but he has no 
idea what he will do in the United States. It is actually pitiable how little they 
know when they arrive*. If su(di persons could receive reliable information, and 
especially if landed would-be settlers could know from the very start that when 
coming to, say. Now York, or to Boston, where a branch of this institution may 
be established, or to the port of Philadelphia or Baltimore, that they could then 
and there find proper and reliable information about their future, they would fall 
back on it, and they could be proi)erly guided. The State bureaus of labor would 
have to furnish their information to tho central office at Washington at the same 
time; I mean th(‘ Bureau of Immigration in Washington would have to supply all 
information. And 1 believe that if properly worked such an institution would 
very soon become actually what it iirojioses to bt‘, a land and labor clearing house. 

(By Mr. Kennedy.) (Jan the State of Pennsylvania furnish public-school 
facilities for the Hun population to which you referred a short while back? — A. I 
do not think tlu'y are sufficient, 

Q. You do not think they are sufficient?— A. And I am afraid that there are too 
many truants: 1 mean too many who df) not make use of it. 

U. Do the Huns keej) their children out of these schools?— A. They do not do it 
unless they have opportunity to do it; unless they are permitted to do it. 

Then you think tlie only way to get the truants in these schools would be by 
compulsory education? - A. Bv compidsory education. 

Then it seems that tho Huns are resisting this Americanizing influence you 
speak about?— A. Pardon me; the word Huns” 1 should like to have eliminated 
from this whole discussion, because they are neither Huns nor anything near them 
at all, neither by race nor in any other way. They are mostly of a Slavonic race, 
a race similar to that of the Poles, Imt somewhat inferior. They did not have the 
advantagt'S which the Poles had, of an empire of their own, of some splendor and 
achievements through several centuries, which made the Poles after all a partly 
civilized nation; but they are akin to the Poles, only a little more neglected in the 
country of my birth, in Austria, whicli, .as you know, suffered immensely up to 
about 1800 under misrule and inismanageiiicnt in every direction. These Polacks 
or Croats, neither of tho two, are by no means Huns, even in the sense of their 
brutality; not at all. They are very tractable, peaceful people if let alone and not 
maltreated. There is a great deal of prejudice against them, which is usually 
brought about by wrong information from the start. They do not resist our civil- 
ization; they have no opportunity; they do not know it. Most of them were 
imported as far back as about 1881, from 1881 to 1885, and 1 really believe that 
most all of them were imported under contract at that time, and, in fact, their 
importation induc(‘d, more than anything else, the establishment of the law of 
188.5, the first contract-labor law. They do not resist American civilization; they 
do not understand it yet. 

U. I take it that you would concede that the most Americanizing of all influences 
is tne public school? — A. No doubt. 

Q. Upon population like that?— A. Yes. 

Cj. And you think that if there were public schools there and they did not use 
them, it was because they were not compelled to use them?— A. They were not com- 
pelled. They are used to being compelled in their own old home, in Austria. 
There are laws there for compulsory ^ucation which have been in force for more 
than fifty years, but at the same time they are not enforced there. People evade 
the law, and they are used to it. Now, here, if they could be forced to attend 
the public schools, the process of assimilation would be very muoh accelerated. 
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If I may be permitted, 1 wish to call the commission’s attention to a matter in 
close connection with the immigration statistics, which is, in my opinion, 
immensely misleading—the frequent changes in the classification of immigrants 
made by the United States officials. For instance, an imiiortant change took 
place last year, as I believe your subcommission found out. A commission was 
appointed which decided, approved by the secretary and by the Commissioner- 
Geneyal, to classify immigrants from now on according to races. Formerly they 
used to be classified, at least professedly, by nationalities. This was never done 
correctly, but at least a certain basis for calculation was given which, if not accu- 
rate to the figures, was at least accurate in its general proportions. Now. last 
year a change was effected by establishing races. The consequence is that we 
find statements, as I have them here before me, of only one Swiss arrival. That 
is from the New York Times of July 21, which says, speaking of the last official 
statistics, “Only one Swiss was reported as arriving last year. There used to 
be about eight thousand every year which is easily explained. Formerly they 
spoke of the Swiss as a nationality, coming from Switzerland. Now, they start 
to ostablisli a race basis. There is no Swiss race. Only one person was fool 
enough to state his rac e as Swiss, and only one inspector was fool enough to put 
him d; )wn as such. There did not arrivi' less people from Switzerland than liefore, 
not very many; but simply a change in the classification was carried out, which 
has to be understood also 1 y tin* commission in order to enable it to make proper 
comparisons. I find “ there were less than l.(M)0 Hungarians, which is atremendous 
falling oir from the average of J0,00l)a year, which tormerly arrived. ' Hungarians 
are no race. There is a race, Magyars. Hungary is an empire, part of the Austrian- 
Hiingarian Empire. Under the new classification we shall find probably l."),00() 
Slavs and 20,000 C'roats, all coming from the Eiiqiire of Hungary. That means 
that immigration has not decreased, but wo have changed our point of view; and 
if now somebody is ignorant of this change and makes comparisons, as this editor 
of a respectable paper has done, he is notonly entirely misled, but he is apt to mis- 
lead all his readers. I believe that while a certain improvement is effected by an 
investigation into the race (jualii y of an immigrant it ought to have been combined 
with a continuation of the old statistics; the old statistics ought not to have lieen 
abandoned; new statistics ought to have been introduced only for supplementary 
scientific work. As to the practi(‘al value of the new statistics, they are only 
misleading, especially misleading m the way they are made up. They contain 
quite a number of ethnological errors. 

Q. Have you any present official connection with the immigration of our coun- 
try?— A. Not at all. 1 was a member of the Immigration Investigating Commis- 
sion, but this commission, 1 do not know for what reason, simply expired with 
my leaving my office. We have never been officially removed or discharged. 

(^. Are you an officer of an organization which exists for the purpose of com- 
bating the work of the Immigration Hestrictioii League of Boston?— A. Yes. 

Q. Wiiat is your office?— A. I am secretary of the Immigration Protective 
League. Of course that is an unsalaried position. I am publisher of a trade paper, 
and of books. That is my business. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Wliat is the chief object of this league to which you 
belong? 7-A. The object is (reading from constitution of league) “ To oppose any 
further restriction on immigration to the United States, and to protect and advance 
the interests ot^ersons immigrating to this country.” 

Q. (By Mr. FARgiiHAU. ) Have you a copy of the circular there?— A. Yes; I 
submit the constitution, and will leave it with the commission. 


Washington. D. C., January 7/, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JULES ROSENDALE, 

Special agent of tlie department of agriculture of the State of J Pennsylvania. 

The commission met at 10.55 a. tn. , Vice-Chairman Gardner presiding. At that 
time Mr. Jules Rosendale, of Philadelphia, Pa., special agent of the depart- 
ment of agriculture of the State of Pennsylvania, was introduced as a witness 
and, bein^ duly affirmed, testified as follows, the Topical Plan of Inquiry on 
Immigration being followed: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Please give your name, address, and business. — A. 
Jules Rosendale; 1413 Jefferson street, Philadelffiiia, Pa.; occnijation, agent for 
the dairy and food commissioner of the State of Pennsylvania. 
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Q. How long have you been a resident of the United States? — ^A. Forty-four 
years, some time during this year, 

Q. What opportunities of observation have you had to enable you to rive testi- 
mony before this commission on immigration matters? — A. In 1894, ouring the 
dull times and the panic, by assisting the factory inspectors, not officially, I 
admit, but simply for courtesy, in regard to the sweatshops and the overcrowded 
condition in the tenement houses, sweatslioiis, among the Polish Jews and Ital- 
ians and Hungarians in the city ol Philadelidiia, in one word, the foreign element. 
That was my first observation — in 1894. The next opiiortunity I had of studying 
the (jondition of the foreign element or the working classes was in 1897, when the 
Pennsylvania legislature appointed two committees to inquire into the condition 
of the bituminous and the anthracite coal miners. I was then acquainted with 
Senator Ji^ylor and went with him to the anthracite region to study the condition 
of the miners at that time. The first opportunity related only to the clothing 
trade and tailors; the second to the miners only. The third opportunity was after 
I was appointed one of the agents of the dairy and food commissioner. Professor 
Hamilton and Mr. Welch, the dairy and food commissioner, both requested me to 
take up the slum districts in Philadelphia, because they said they (;ould not get any 
Kiitisfa(;tory rejiort. and that a majority of those who were iiispeidors could not 
talk their language; so I told them I would oblige them. 1 can assure you that it 
was not a very jdcjasant job, but I got a j^eat deal of information because I had 
their jargon, their language. I had no difficulty whatever to get along with the 
Russian Jews, but sometimes when 1 could not get along with tlie others I tried 
to get an interijreter. I had a little bit iiuwe difficulty with i>robably the Italian, 
because, speaking the French language fiiiently, he could not understand some. 
I found that they had a certain jargon like the Jews' jargon that 1 could not get 
along with . I to( )k two studtmts from the IT niversi ty < )f Pennsylvania . both inter 
ested in social science, and we found out a great deal, because they could get 
along and assist nm in my work. Tho.se were about the opportunities that I had 
in observing the conditions, fir.st, of the miners, and next of the foreign element, 
including nearly every (K*cupationin the slum districts in Philadelphia. 

Q. You may state your obseiTations'in rtvspedt to the labj)r in the anthracite 
coal fields first, and state it in your own way. — ^A. I think 1 omitted to bring you 
the Pennsylvania l(‘gislature's rej)ort of the* conditions in the bituminous region. 
None was issued as to the anthracite region; that is, one was made by the leris- 
lature, but not printed. It was late* in the se.ssion, Mr. Saylor told ine, and I think 
on acrcount of the appropriation and one thing and another it was not printed. 
But I had the report of the bituminous. Shortly after 1 came back from the war 
of IHOl, after 1865, in 18(>7, 1868, and 1869, 1 thiiiK I was up in the mining region, 
and found there that most of the miners were Welsh, Irish, Americans, Germans, 
and Scandinavians. I was then employed there as a mining engineer for 15 or 18 
years, but finding mining engineering was not to my taste I left. But I had an 
opportunity in the beginning of 1870 to study the conditions there, .so I was able 
to compare them with tho.se of 1897, when I was up there with Senator Saylor. I 
found most of the miners there foreigners: the original report is, 60 per cent for- 
eigners. I think I would make it even higher. Of course, I did not take any 
statistics. They took statistics and made it 60 i>ei‘ cent foreigners; and Hunga- 
rians and Italians I found in the majority. They generally use the word for 
Hungarians, Huns, and the Italians, Hides; those are the nicknames they gave 
them. I found out there were fights and quarrels between them very frequently; 
lining in dilapidated shanties and frame houses, huddling together just like cattle. 
I found in one house, in one shanty, 30 Hunf^rians, and they hired one woman 
to do the cooking for them. I made no inquiry in anything else, but that was the 
actual state of affairs that I found. 

<J. Can you mention the county or city where this occurred?— A. That was near 
Shickshinny, near Wilkesban-e, in the anthracite coal region. I even found chil- 
dren, boys and ^rls, occup 5 dng the same room with the parents. The average 
earnings that I found— I am speaking now of 1897, and I am confirmed in my 
view; the report of the legislature I have not copied because I went into that 
same coiinty— the amount was from $4 to $5 a week per adult; $1.50 and some- 
times $2.50 for boys and gilds. They have to purchase at company stores at 
prices from 20 to 25 per cent higher than in Shickshinny. I tried to find out the 
religious and ethical mode of living of the people who were there in Shickshinny; 
and in the neighborhood I found 5 Roman Catholic churches presided over "By 
either Italian or Polish priests; I Greek Catholic church; 2 Polish Jewii^ syna- 
gogues; 1 Methodist meetinghouse, and another meetinghouse divided in time 
between the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians. I had an interview with 50 
of them on the subject of citizenship; 2 had applied for citizenship and 4 were 
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naturalized. The Polish Jews I found there were ori^nally not so many of them 
miners; thev were mostly traders and peddlers. I think the first Italians which 
were brought over to this country were brought over by the wife of a coal man 
in Wilkesbarre. She was traveling in Italy. 

Q. At what year?— A . I think, as far as I can trace it back, in 1884; I would not 
say positively. She took pity on the condition of the poor workingmen and sent 
them over here at her own expense. No doubt her intentions were very good, 
but it created a very bad state of affairs in the mining region, because they were 
followed afterwards by the Hungarians and by the Italians. 

Q. Do you regard the bringing of these Italians at that time by this lady as a 
pure act of philanthropy, or was there some business arrangement in her rela- 
tions with the miners? — A. No; I am not one of the radicals who think that that 
woman did that to get cheaper labor. I think it was a pure ai!t of philanthropy 
on her part. As far as 1 could find out, she is a very estimable woman, and bears 
a very good reputation, and I do not think for one moment that she had any inten- 
tion to bring those miners over to comi^ete with Ameri(;aii labor, to lower wages. 
I found out at that time — I can not say about the present condition — but at that 
time, in 1897, if mines were worked to their full capaidty they could not give 
employment to all the miners for more than 6 months, which clearly proved t-o 
me that the supply of labor in the mining region is double the demand. I had 
another opportunity of studying their condition, or rather to find out something 
that brought out — tliat a large number of them were brought here, enticed, not 
like by that lady, whom I referred to, but by circulars that were thrown in their 
houses, and so on, and 1 could not get to the bottom of it, but I think that the 
steamboat agents who have their agents in those little villages wherever they are, 
have men who have enticed them to come over here as miners. I found probably 
out of 80 or 90— well, I would ask one, for instance, “What made you come over 
to this country? You are suffering now, and you toll me you can not make a 
living, and you would be glad if you could go back." “ Well,” he says, “ we were 
enticed by circulars thrown into our huts and into our villages by steamboat 
agents.” Tliat is what I found out those circulars contained. I had several of 
them, and I lent them to some friend of mine and he mwer returned them to me. 
Those circulars stated that a miner could earn from $3.50 to $3.50 ptu* day in the 
coal regions, which is virtually for those people out there a fabulous sum. I 
found out — 1 am speaking of 1897, when there was stagnation in the (H)al trade 
and the people were suffering; 1 am not speaking of the present time— they were 
actually so dissatisfied and so disgusted with their cjondition that they would be 
glad to return to their own countries. That is about, in brief, what I found out 
among the miners in the canthracito region of the State of Pennsylvania. Here 
is another statistic I have. Out of 50 whom 1 interviewed 8 (50uld read and write 
English, 20 their own language, while 23 were illiterate. I also found that very 
few of their children attended the public schools. They were working mostly as 
helpers, luckers, etc., in the mines. I found virtually a i^reat many women as 
holp^u's, doing work in the coal mines; and they left their infant children, some- 
times 3 months, sometimes 13 months old — I could not always judge — under the 
shade of a tree while they were working in the mines. I have liere a cjomparison 
which I made with the conditions when I was there and studied them before, in 
1884. In 1884 I found another, an entirely different class of i)eopl(^; I found 
towns, and contentment among that same class of people. I found them inhabit- 
ing clean dwellings; probably a little fighting and a little rioting once in a while, 
but, as a rule, contented; and it impressed mo as very deplorable that in from 10 
to 12 years in our State we had come to the state of affairs existing in the coal- 
mining region, and no doubt, by that means, to a lower standard of morality in 
this country, owing to that class of i)eople. 

Q. Wliat became of these foreigiiers, the Irish and Welsh and others, that had 
been in these mines before the Italians and Hungarians came in? — A. I tried to 
learn that, and in Pottsville and other idaces old acquaintances that I knew l>efore 
the war in different remons told mo that a large number of those Welsh and Irish 
miners could not stand it, and had emigrated; a great many of them went to the 
West and tried to find employment in other mines where the influx of the foreim 
element was not so strong at that time. When I was up there the strongest ele- 
ments were the Hungarians and the Italians. Being so close to the landing place 
at Philadelphia and New York or Boston, all came to the anthracite or to the 
bituminous regions, and the majority of the miners who had been there, the Irish 
and the Welsh and a great many Scandinavians, had emigrated farther west and 
looked for employment in some place where their conditions were slightly better. 
That was the inswei 1 got. Or course, I could only go by hearsay, what they 
told me. 
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Q. Was the displacement of these other miners caused hy the lowering of wages, 
or what?— A. By the lowering of wages and the conditions under which those 
people can exist, and under which no American or any respectable foreigner can 
exist. I am ftpeaking of the American and foreign workers together who try to 
live under favorable conditions. I tried to find out the cost, blit I do not like to 
give the figures, be(;anse they were very unsatisfactory to mo. I tried to find that 
out with respect to these Hungarians, who live 20 in one shanty and hire one 
woman to do the c.(3(fiiing and all; and they (tan exist for one-half the wages which 
the others can. I find th(‘ same conditions in Philadelphia. 

Q. Did you ever have the opportunity to (txamine into the prices of coal, to learn 
whetther there* were (*(;onomic causes wliy the wages of workingmen should be 
driven down to this Hun and Italian standard? — A. Yes. 1 do not think the 
changes of tint prices of coal have been (roniiiiensurate with the lowering of the 
piices of their wages in tlie anthracite. 1 am not speaking of the biturainons. 
There are different conditions in the bituminous and individual mines, etc. The 
lowering of the wages and the shutting dowui of the mines — it is not so much in 
the anthracite a (luestion of ]ow(u-ing the wages, but of restricted production, mak- 
ing a man only work 6 months or months or whatever it is in the anthracite, 
whicli, of (H)urse, is eipial to a r(“duction of wages. That is, it reduces the earn- 
ing capacity of the miner if he only has (> months' work or H months’ work — often 
not (iven at such a rat(' — instead of a whoh; year's work. 

Q. So you would argue it in this way, that it was the restricted output and 
overplus of labor? — A. Overplus of labor to do the work, and the actual conse- 
tiuence of restricting ilie labor and lowering the wages. 

Q. Is it general that anthracite mimis are owned by large corporations or opera- 
tors or railroad companies, or by individuals? — A. I think there are a few indi- 
viduals who own mines; but it is difficult for me to state a rule connected with 
corporations. For instance, there is a lirm, Arrio, Pardee & Co., and several 
other firms in the anthracite regions, but it is difficult — I had no opjiortunity to 
find out wludher they are not conneided after all with the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany; how they are interest(‘d. Working as I did, I had no chance to find out; 
but as a rule I found out that the controlling interest of th(^ anthracite was in the 
Pennsylvania, the Philad(‘lphia and R(*ading, the Lehigh Valley, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, and, W(‘ll, it amounts to about 0 or 7 companies who 
hold the controlling outinit, who control the output of the mines, and then again 
the distribiiti( )n of the miiu's at tin* same time. My observation, when I was there 
in 1880, was that the great difficulty at that time which the individual owners of 
th(^ mines in the anthracite were having wa,s the discrimination by the railroad 
companies in not giving them cars in order to bring their (5oal to the market. I 
am not speaking of 1804. In IHiH I heard very little complaint of that; but it 
seeuns to me therti ur(‘ no nior(! individual operators. I think that is the reason I 
did not h(!ar any more comidaints. 

Q. (By Mr. Ra'K 'iifokd.) Has your investigation or observation in the anthra- 
cite region brought out any (Muiiu'ction between the mining companies and the 
railroad companies?— A. It is a very difficult question to answer. I think there 
is. ThtU’e certainly must be in the Reading, because there is the Reading Coal 
and Iron Company and the R(*ading Railroad. 

O. Can you des(;ribe it?— A. 1 am not enough of a lawyer to give you the 
technical jioints, where the difference comes in; I could not, but I know one thing, 
that it is well known that the Philadelidiia and Reading Coal and Iron Company are 
miners of coal, and that the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Comi>any are, of 
course, carriers of coal. They have been operating under the old charter issued 
previous to the constitution of the State of Pennsylvania in 1870, adopted in 1872 or 
187H, which provides that no railroad company and no mining company can combine 
together. The Reading Railroad said that they were not liable to that, because 
their charter antedated that new constitution; neither was the Pennsylvania 
Company. I can not say when the Reading Railroad Company was chartered, as 
to-day it is reorganized and running under a different management, whatever it 
is, nor whether they have changed them or disconnected the two companies. I 
never made any inejuiry, of course. 

Q. We have testimony before this commission to the effect that the coal pro- 
ducers in the anthracite region have nothing to say as to the selling price on the 
seaboard; that there is an arrangement between the producers and the carriers 
which mves to one 40 per cent of the selling price and to the other 60 per cent. 
What do you know about that?— A. I could not tell, because that is not in my 
line; I di<i not investigate it. As I told you, all the investigation I have made 
for years has been on the simple condition of the workingman, on the economic 
grounds, and, in fact, I would not have the time to go into those details fully and 
give you a satisfactory explanation of that liuestion. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Wliat observations did yon make there Ih respect to 
the attendance of the (diildren of these foreign miners at school? — A. In 1897 not 
1 out of 50 went to school . I make th.at swee]»ing asse . tion. The boys are helpers 
and pickers, and the girls were there to do the housework. 

Q. Is there no law to compel attendance? — A. We have a compulsory law now 
in the State. of Pennsylvania, but it is a deadletter in the mining regions, so far as 
I know. I see that they are trying to enforce it in the city of Philadelphia, but 
I do not hesitate to say that it is a dead letter in the slum districts. I saw the 
other day where a fewi)eoplo were arrested, but it is virtually a dead letter in the 
slum districts. I have my notes in regard to the condition of the children in the 
slum districts in Philadelphia. I found that they are not attending ])ublic 
schools. 

Q. How many years have these Huns been in these mining districts? — A . Twenty 
years. Twenty years ago you could not find an Italian or a Hungarian. Those 
nationalili(‘S were sc^arce in the coal region. The present condition commenced, 
probably, with the large influx sm(‘c 1885, 1886, J887, and 1888. There might 
have been a few scattered. I doubt whether, u]) to 1880 or 1882, 2 p(;r cent of the 
miners there were adult Italians, Hungarians, or Polish Jews; possibly up to 1884 
or 1885. 

Q. You can not say, on account of the recent immigration ther(‘, what the 
characteristics are of this coming generation? — A. W(‘ll. yes, I would say that 
the charactteristics of the rising generation, brought up under that influ(‘nct'-, if 
we k(iep on holding that undesirable thing, will be detrinu'ntal. I answered that 
the other day, if you will allow me to mak(‘ that allusion, to a professor of e(;o- 
nomics. He asked me whether it was not true that our cry for this restriction of 
immigration canu^ only from organizc^d labor, and that the labor unions wanted 
to create a trust and make labor scarce. I r<‘plie(l : “ I am not C( nmected with any 
labor association, though I admit I am v(‘ry friendly to tlnmi; but I am arguing 
the question from the purely moral ground, and I would like you to answu'V this: 
Supposing this city has a reservoir capable of holding 10,()()(K0()0 gallons of water, 
and at the same time there is only one stream where th(;y can take a pure supply 
from, and they can not, with all their pumiung facilities, get more than 5,000,000 
gallons of i)ure water into that basin. According 1o your doctrine (you say this 
country is big enough and largo enough to enqdoy thrts) times what there is here 
and there will be room for more), trie city sliould go to a polluted stream and 
pump 5,000,000 gallons of polluted water into the imr(\ And that is just what 
we are doing.” 

Q, (By Mr. Ratohfoud.) You stated Hiat a legislative (K)imnittee of the State 
of Pennsylvania made an invr^stigation of tin; mining conditions? — A. Yr*s; in 1807 . 

Q. Both ill the anthracite and in the bituminous? — A. Yes; and it is (wen 
strongc'r than what I give yon here to-day. The one as to the bituminous you can 
get; it is printed. I neglected to bring it. 

Q. Can you state what tlm findings of this committee were and their recom- 
mendations?— A . The findings of the legislative committee in the anthracite and 
bituminous coal regions did not touch any subject that I touched. Thr^y simply 
described the miserable condition of the miners. Senator Saylor, of course, advo- 
cated in his report, and he was fully sustained by the lyajority, the proposition 
that it would be advisable for the legislature of the State of Pennsylvania (in 
view of the fact that the State of Pennsylvania could not pass any bill restnet- 
ing immigration) , under the existing conditions in the bituminous re^on, to pass 
a law prohibiting the importation of pau|)er labor into the State. I do not think 
there was anything dom;, but you will find that recommendatioii in the report. 

Q. As the conditions in the anthracite region differ materially from those found 
in the bituminous region, I believe the commission would prefer that you treat 
the cases separately.— A. Oh, I can only speak of the anthracite. My observa- 
tions were not in the bituminous. I am only speaking from hearsay. 

Q. You know of the recommendations made, do you? — A. Made by the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, from reading their report, but 1 could not speak on the con- 
dition of the bituminous men from my own observation, because I was not there, 

Q. Can you enumerate the recommendations? — ^A. I am very sorry that I neg- 
lected to bring them. They are so numerous that to a certain esdient I am not 
very familiar with them . For instance , the weighing of coal , the sliding scale , and 
all that, going into the details; and they passed some laws in 1897, on the strength 
of that, which were recommended by the committee. 

Q. What laws have they passed? — A. The inspection law; and now what do 
you call that, for instance, loading the car above the 

Q. Limiting the weight of cars? — A. Yes; they passed several laws about that. 

Q. They passed an antiscreen law?— A. Yes; and they passed another law at 
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the recoinriiendation of the Pennsylvania legislature, which was vetoed by G-ov- 
emor Hastings, taxing the so-called company stores 10 per cent on scrip, and sc 
on, on the books. 

Q. What is the effect of those laws? How many of them are in operation? — ^A. 
I could not tell you. I have not been there lately and can not give you a satis- 
factory answer as to how many there are in operation. 

Q. Do you know if there arc any in operation? — A. Yes. I know several of the 
labor leaders, and I met Mr. Fay, from Schuylkill, several times in Harrisburg, 
and he told me it is a little better, but it is not what it should be. 

Q. WoTtld you be kind enough to submit to this commission as a part of your 
testimony, if you wish, the findings of that legislative committee and its recom- 
mendations? — A. I can mail it. I have a copy— it is in my desk in Philadeljdua — 
of the bituminous; lln^y were printed. I can not give you a copy of the anthra- 
cite. The anthracite report, as I have explained here before, was only submitted 
by the committee. It never was ])rinted, and that does not exist. The anthracite 
had more recommendations than the bituminous, and the anthracdte virtually had 
that ret^ommendation— or iipoti the strength of the recommendations the bill was 
passed to tax thoso comi)any stores 10 pen* cent. I could bring before the com- 
mission something of the r(‘cord which might be of some interest to you, such as 
the slips which those companies issue. 1 have a large number of them; I gath- 
ered them uj) there. 

Q. Have yon found tliat the existence of the company store is a detriment to 
the mim*rs? — A. In 1H97, when I was uj) there, there was nothing else there but 
coirix)any stores, and the only way was for iriiners to get things from the Polish 
Jews, who tjarried their packs and supplied them to the women in the house. I 
found the small groc(‘ry store and th<‘ small dry goods store that used to exist 20 
or 30 years ago comidt^tcdy broken uj). 1 found worse conditions there; I found, 
judging from wliat experience I have, that the jirices were higher. One man 
showed m(‘ a slip whic*-h had a cii*clo and a red c*ross in it; lie only purchased dur- 
ing that month $2.75, and he said. “You know what that red cross means?” I 
said, “ No.” He said, “ That if I do not deal more with the company store I can 
get no work. ” And several of these I have got. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauqiihar.) Have you a scale of prices of the company stores, that 
you could compare with ordinary piicos? — A, I can get it for the commission from 
Mr. George C3ianc(', presid(‘nt of the United Labor League of Philadelphia, who 
made that a siiecial study when he was ui> there. He has got it calculated. He 
found it fr<un 20 to 25 p(u* cent higher. Of (;ourse, when I was up there I did 
look into the condition and found it bad, but I did not give that sharp detail 
attention to it that Mi*. Chanc(5 did. 


Q. (By Mr. Katchford.) Yon found that the men are obliged to deal there? — 
A. Ye.s; I niak(3 that statement from my best knowledge, and I can confinii it, and 
I can idling thos(} slips containing the circle and the red cross, which that man 
told me is warning or a notice that yon must purchase more of the company store. 
I am now speaking of 181>7, but I am told the same condition exists to-day. 

Q. What coinjiany was it that sent out such letters? — A. Some of the slips I 
had were from Ari*io, Pardee' Co., and the Pennsylvania Supply Company, I 
think. I got some slips.from Arrio, Pardee & Co., and the Pennsylvania Supply 
Company; the others I do not remember. 

Q. (By Mr. Fari^uhak.) Now, suppose you take up the sweat-shop investiga- 
tions that you made and give us your observations? — ^A. That happened in 1894, 
and I stuck to it for 2 days with Mr. John Keefe and by the advice of Mr. Watch- 
horn — he was factory insp(;ctor— and I did ft because they always got me to do 
those things, b^<3ause I could help on account of my knowledge of the dialects, 
etc. ; but after 2 days, by the advice of my wife. I gave it up. I found the condi- 
tions t(H) hard; I found such filth, such dirt, such vice, immorality, so much suf- 
fering, starvation, actually— I would rather speak about the conditions of the 
wt)rking class and the foreign element in Philadelphia in the slum districts for 
the last 8 months, because I liavo given that very close investigation. 

Q. Well, pnxieed in your own way; tell us all you know. — ^A. I have numl)ers; 
I never mention any names. No. 14*; House occupied; two-story frame; formerly 
a dwelling house; now, front room used as a grocery store; back room rented as 
a working room to make shirt waists; occupied bjr 6 working wrls; second story 
contains 4 bedrooms, occupied by 3 different families; 22 peo^e in all living in 
the house; all Russian Jews; only 2 adults could speak English, and that was very 
poorly; the rest speak the Jews’ lar^n only; 8 children, who did not attend pub- 
lic school, but they are sent to the Hebrew school to learn to read Hebrew, but 
not to translate it, simply so they can say their prayers, and that is about all. 
Children are engaged in selling matches and newspapers. Rent of the house, |80; 
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P|B06iV6d froai sa^iftesiaiitfi; everytbiiig in. a filthy and dirty oon^^ion and no 
sanitary regulation. % 

Oase^O; 00: Q-rooery store; looked in a fair sanitary condition; occupied by a 
W’onum about 80 yesfi^ old; speaks only the Jewish Jargon; married and has 8 
children; her husband left her and she really does not mow where he is to>day; 
left her seyend years ago; she is married again. On questioning her about it, I 
said, How 4id you get a divorce from your first husband? ” and she said, “ The 
easiest way I could get it; ” that is, a divorce from the rabbi, not legal in any 
court; simply goes to the rabbi and states the case to him, that her husband has 
left her for some years, and he gives her a paper written in Hebrew hieroglyphics, 
ind simply divorces her, and the same rabbi marries her to another man. Ibat 
is the conoitioh I found there. 

Now, here I have a very interesting case. I must give you some Jewish words 
In order to«mlain to you the man’s occupation. It is a very interesting case to 
me; I devoted a great deal of time to it. In making the explanation you must 
remember one thing — ^that in all those districts you can not find a ifingle English 
dgn; allJewish. 

Q. What is the number of this case?— A. No. 24. He makes a specialty of what 
lie calls koscher food. That means something which is allowed according to the 
iietary laws of the orthodox Jews — something which has not been mixed with any- 
thing impure, or anything of the kind. I found the sign in his window, which 
book a long time for me to understand — only throe Hebrew words. The first 
Hebrew word was “ Schocker,” killer of animals. Of course, some of the gentle- 
men here know that the orthodox Jew is not allowed to eat the meat of any ani- 
mal unless it has been killed according to the Jewish rite; that is, the cutting of 
the throat and leaving out all the blood. This is ridiculed by some. Through 
that same man I got a great deal of valuable information. According to the law 
the blood is injurious. That was hi.s first occupation. His next occupation was 
called “Mohui;” that is, ho is licensed by the chief rabbi to perform the rite of 
lircumcision. The third license — you do not need to have the Hebrew word 
;here — ^was to perform the marriage ceremony; that is, authority given to him by 
;he Jewish rabbi to perform marriages; and a divorce is considered legal from 
lim, from the Jewish standpoint; that is, as far as the Talmudic law is concerned. 
He is a very thorough student of that law. I was perfectly surprised at his knowl- 
edge. When I explained to him how it was, he was bitterly opposed; he said it 
lever ought to be taken away from the rabbi— the right to perform marriages. 

Q. Or grant divorces? — A. Or grant divorces. That never ought to be given 
iway. I need not go into that. I was very much interested in the Jewish side, 
3ut it is not interesting to the commission mere. The only thing, probably, may 
le how these men try to have those poor ignorant jjeople keep up their superstitious 
labits, and do it for no other purpose, as I can see it, but to keep control over 
ihem. Now, while I was there, some boy came in and he asked for a<Qertain 
Hebrew document. Of course, I was raised by the ficolo Polytechnique, under 
;he direction of Prof. Samuel Monk, probably one of the ablest scholars in Tal- 
cnudic lang^ges, and he taught me all those tilings, not from the same standpoint 
>f superstition, but to get an msight— knowledge; and I was perfectly .amazed. I 
laid, “ Do ’you give that document?” His mother was confined in childbed, and 
le came to that store to get those papers and pin them around the room to keep 
^e evil spirits out. , And that is encouraged by these xieople, to my mind, simply 
X) keep that suiierstitious habit im and keep them in ignorance. Prof. Samum 
lionk was professor of Semitic ancl Talmudic languages at the il^cole de la Science, 
^cad^mie de la Science. 

Case No. 30; Grocery and fruit store on the first floor; basemeht used for the 
itorage of bananas and other fruit; in the month of July; family consists <4 9, 
he oldest a girl of 15 years; they are Italians; none of the children attend school; 
he boys are bootblacking, and the girl, 15 years old, worked in a candy store. 
!)ut of the whole I could only find the girl of 15 and 2 boys who could read and 
vrite English; the husband and wife were illiterate. 

^ Case No. 84: Three-story building; grocery and fruit store; rent out rooms to 
!amilies. The dwelling is a 10-room house, occupied by 18 wople, all illiterate. 

Case No. 50r Grocery store, occupied by a single man; had arrived in this 
»ountry and was supported by a Jewish charitable association for some time; 
per over 4 months he got desperate and tried to get work, and was enticed by 
he crimps and sMpped as a sailor (another nuisance and another very bad thing 
n our city of Philadelphia) . They made him drunk and landed him on board m ^ 
i veswl. That is his story, and I know it is true. He worked for 4 months on the 
jestelt and his wages, when he landed back in Philadelphia, was |8.75t 1 guess 
hose are about the extracts 1 made of those cases. 
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Q. Now, has the State of Penusylvania taken any legklative actioxTln leipeot 
to the slums of Philadelphia that you have just described?— A. lie bo^ of 
health does interfere, but can not enforce its regulations; clean them out one day 
and they come back the next day. The Pennsylvania legislature passed a factory- 
inspection bill, and the inspectors are doing their duties. They are trying to ao 
all they possibly (;an, but they clean them out in one place and they appear in 
another. And one thing is that no factory inspecjtor can find out— for instance, 
the first case which I reported is impossible for the factory inspector; it is only 
by accident that I stumbled on it; that is, where they have a small grocery store 
and a small room bade, and they have 10 or 12 girls working tlnjre, and they are 
not registered. They have passed a law that they must be registered and take 
out a license and give every girl so imn^h space, so much room; so many feet. 
Well, while this is enforced in large factories it is not enforced in the slums, 
because I came across any number of places in tlio months of July and August 
where 10 or 13 girls were huddled tog(‘ther like shoei) in a little shop; and the 
factory inspector does not know enough about it and could not touch tWn. 

<p. What persoim] hwwlodge have yon of sweat shops in Philadelphia?— A. My 
personal knowledge of the sweat shops in Philadelphia was acquired when I was 
there in J8S)4, and since that time I liave made very little observation— in fact, I 
would only give hearsay (evidence. I have not paid much attention to it, but I 
think they are existing to a very large extent yet, and will exist as long as we 
have two persons applying for om^ job. 

Q. What would be your opinion of tin; moral standing of the Jews in Philadel- 
phia compared with other foreigners in like conditions? — A. 1 think, judging 
from the influx of lower class of people ini o the slums, especially Russian 
Poles and Jews, that in certain things they are lowertli an other foreigners, except 
perhaps the Italians. Tlu^re is one thing I will say in their favor — I find very 
little (lrunkeuTu\ss among them, hut, on the other hand, regarding jmre sanitary 


conditions they are far Ixdow the oth(U-s. 

Q. Do you mean vicionsness in person or vieioiisness in mind? — A. Not so ranch 
in mind as in x)erson; for instance, their une.h'anness; they are filthy, dirty. 
They seem to prtd'er to live in dirt. That is about the only explanation 1 know of. 

O. Do you believe that taking au e(pial i>ro]K)rti()u of that class of Jews to the 
Italians or other foreigners in like (condition, that you find them more in the police 
court or in the jurisdiction of th(' police authorities than the others? — A. Yes. 

Q. You find more of the Jews than you do of the Italians?— A. No; more of the 
Italians than of the Jews; but more of th<* .lews to-<hiy than there used to be; an 
alarming increase over what it wjis 4b years ago. Forty years ago the average of 
criminals among the Jews in this c.onntry was the lowest; there were very few; 
but to-day it is largely (ui the increase. Of course, there are more Jews, but I 
mean according to the increase of the population. 

Q. What class of crimes is the Jew increasing in?— A. The increase of crime 
is, in the first plac:e, for instance, in buying goo(ls under false pretenses, swin- 
dling; that is one thing. I would say, f<jir instance, that there is a great deal more 
among the Polish Jews, in setting their stores on fire; more than among the 
other Jews. Of course, I am only speaking of what I hear. That is greatly on 
the increase — not observing the laws of the land; that is the principal thing. 
They do not keep Sunday; they keep all their places open on Sunday. They try 
to enforce i:^ in Philadelphia. I am not si>eakiug of strict enforcement of the Sun- 
day law; blit they will keep tlieir iJaces open on Sunday, and they even work on 
Sunday. 

Q. I)o they keep their places open on Saturday?— A. Yes. Even the rabbi says, 
“We are in a condition in this (country wliere we have to keep open.” 

Q. Do these Jews usually come onto the list of the poor board for support, or 
do the Jewish societies usually keep them?— A. The Polish Jews? 

Q. I do not care which.— A. The United Hebrew Relief Association tells me 
that nine-tenths of their charity goes to the Polish Jews. I find another thing, 
that philanthropic movements, such as, ft)r instance, the Baron Hirsch fund, have 
frequently been a detriment to the people— that class of people I take an interest in, 
the workingmen in this country; 1 mean the workin^eu at large. Now, in these 
colonies over there in Woodbine, started by Baron Hirsch, they simply try to make 


farmers of them, but they all end in factories in competition with American 
workmen. I think that the agricmltural occupation in Woodbine, and all these 
persons who were brought over by Baron Hirsen. I think th^ have all been a com- 
plete failure. They have been a failure in the Argentine Republic, and they are 
a failure in this country. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Do you know of a single instance of the 
Jews prosecuting agriculture for a living?— A. Very few; very, very few. I am 
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not mal^ a charge. I was bom of orthodox parents. It is not his fanlt, but of 
his Christum bromer. It is the fault of his Christian brother in Enro^, who 
prevent^ him from being anything else, but compelled him to have a certa^ 
occupation. But the reason I am one of those who speak so strong against that 
class of Jews — Polish, or any other class of Jews in this country who siSl carry on 
the occupation of barter and trade— is liecause it is the duty of the Jew in this 
country, liaving equal opportunities and privileges, and being the first country 
that gave it to him, to show that he will try to ^come as good a citizen as his 
neighbor. 

Q. Are the Jews within your observation, whether within the mining regions 
or the city, an exceptionally healthy race of people, or otherwise?— A. Hemthy; 
only in the slum district I find there is a great deal of consumption, owing to the 
overcrowded condition. I find delicate children, and delicate girls — a good deal 
of consumption in the slums, but I attribute that to the overcrowded and unsan- 
itary conditions they live in. 

Q. An impression seems to prevail that the Jews are an exceptionally healthy 
race of people in this country. I want to ask how that is harmonized with the 
^nitary condition y<iu described? — A. I do not think the average ago of the Jews 
is any greater than that of his Cliristian fellow, if he livtis in worse sanitory con- 
ditions. I believe that the condition they live in is below the average. 

Q. What percentage of the Jews follow any productive occupation. — A. You 
mean down in the slums? 

Q. I am distinguishing now the productive occuiiations from nonproductive 
occupations — the <liffcrence between making, and living oil what somebody else 
makes. — A. You mean as regards manufatdun'ng or distributive selling, trading? 

Q. Yes. — A. I could not very well give that, but I think, as a class, a large num- 
ber of Jews in Philadelphia are (uigaged in produetion. I think we have a full 
ratio of manufacturers in Philadeli)hia among the J(‘wiHh ])eople. I am speaking 
now of the Jews, and including myself — those who W(‘r(‘ bom of Jc^wish parents. 

Q. (By Mr, Ratchkohd. ) Would the conditions in Philadelidiia in that respect 
hold good generally? — A. All through the United States? 

Q. Yes; as far as you know.— A. J think there is the same condition in New 
York and all over. I think the .lews, as a class in this country, having equal 
opportunities, which they do not have in Germany and other idaces, are trying 
to W'ork on a different line, and no longer i)ur8ne the same occupation. I think 
in the professions they are fully iei)re.sented — those that take up the study of law 
and medicine, and ev('n in the mechanical arts. I find that in the University of 
Pennsylvania, the mechanic;al department, the ratio of Jews is on the increase, I 
think, more than the population is. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you find a more pciaceable race than the Jews in 
this country, whether native or foreign — find law observing? 1 want to know if 
in your observation you find them in the lower saloons, in strecits fights, in mobs, 
in riots? — ^A. No. 

Q. In brothels or what else? — A. No, no. 1 find thfit even in the lowest strata of 
the Polish Jews, they are not given so much to drunkeiniess as the others. They 
are more temperate, more of a temperate i)eople. 

Q. Do you find in the slums of Pliiladelijhia, which you investigated there, that 
many of these people are a chjirge on the poor rates of the city of Philadelphia?— 
A. No; not so much on the poor rates but on the Jewish United Hebrew Chari- 
table Association; mostly on that. The Italians are coming very largely to be 
supported by the poorhouses — inmates of the almshouses. 

Q. Can you give the reasons why these foreigners herd together in the cities 
when the opportunities for labor are so good outside of the cities? — A. Yes; I 
made a fecial inquiry. I s;iid, “ Why is it that you peoide prefer to live this 
way? Why is it you people huddle together in this court or alley? What rent 
do you pay? ” They said so much. “ You can get an elegant house in the coun- 
try; why don’t you move out?” For instance, they will say, “We are amongst 
our x)eoi)le here; everybody understands me and I understand everybody. If I 
move out to the country, I can not talk and nobody understands me. Then, 
everywhere I go, they say, ‘Sheeny! Sheeny! Polish Jew! ’ they halloo after me. 
Then, here we have our theaters, and we can go in the evening, only a few squares, 
and in the country we could not have them.” They seem to prefer to live that 
way. You can pretty nearly draw a line, and make wards out of it — from 
Broi^ street, beginning at Shippen and Fitzwater, you find nothing along there 
but Polish Jews. 1 am speaking of Polish Jews, Russian Jews— no matter where 
they come from — Armenian, all that same class, speaking that jargon. When 
you come to Carpenter, to Fitzwater, between Eighth and Thirteenth, you find 
nothing but Italians. We call it “ little Italy,” and the other we call the slum. 
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I think these Italians huddle together for the same reason, because they find more 
congeniality amongst themselves; but apart from that, I think a great deal may 
be attributed to the following: Now, for instance, there are a few Irish people 
living in that neighborhood, keeping grocery stores, and a few Americans; and I 
go in and talk with them, and they say, “ We will have to get out of here; we 
can not stand the smell.” It makes a clash between these two. These people in 
former times made a good living, and now they are driven out by these people 
who live on half what they ought to eat; and they are driving them out, and 
there is a certain clash between them, and that is, I think, the c;hief cause why 
they gather in these sections. I frequently hear of fights between these Irish 
boys and the Polish Jew boys. “Look at the Sheeny!” And they would turn 
around and call the Irish boys other names. They do not mix together. The 
Italians and the Polish Jews keep separate, keep in their own districts. One 
gentleman told me, and he has made that quite a study, “ I have come to the 
conclusion that these peoj)le prefer to live in the slums because if they have clean 
neighbors they see the dirt, and if they have dirty neighbors they do not take any 
notice of it.” 

Q. Still you have not got to the bottom of the “ why ” of this (colonization and 
this huddling together in poverty. Do you have any other reasons than those 
you have Elated? — A. No; i have no other reasons; but it seems to me that they 
try to form a social club amongst themselves; that they find it more congenial to 
live in that atmosphere and in those surroundings and conditions. 

Q. As to the rising generation of these foreigmu-s, J«ws, Italians, Huns, and all 
that, whatis your observation? Do they inten(l to livf? in thes(3 same surroundings 
that their parents did? — A. Yt^s. the majority of them. 

Q. You have no information of them learning iiKTcantile trades? — A. There are 
some few bootblacks, news))oys, and similar oc-cupations. 

Q. But they can not stay bootblacks always; you will come on to an age limit 
when you speak of that kind of work. — ^A. I think the bootbla(;k will, afterwards, 
when he gets stronger and older, land in a position of unskilled labor — a porter, a 
street swetqier, or something of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is there not a character of slavery which has an 
influence in keeping these ])Oople together in that way? — A. Do you moan the 
padrone system? 

Q. Yes. — A. I have not been able to trace any of the padrone system as it has 
been described. But that exists among the Italians mostly, and I have not been 
able to trace those tilings among the Italians as I have been among the Polish 
Jews, because there I can understand their jargon and I can get along with them; 
but there is no padrone system among the Polish Jews, except only as to the sib- 
contractors in ^e sweat shops. 

Q. Do you believe that there are any influences controlling their labor, interested 
in controlling their labor and keeping it cheap, thus keeping them in the commu- 
nity? — ^A. Well, no. I think that is the natural outcome of their condition and 
the constant large influx of new immigrants who, as I say, have to take the same 
(X5Cupation, and that will certainly keeji the wages down. Now, in the clothing 
manufacture, cap manufacture, and all that, the revival of trade which we have 
now had for a year gives these people a little better wages, but the question is, 
How long will it last? I find now they ar(? mostly emidoyed, and there is not that 
misery and starvation that existed in 1894 and 1895, and up to 1897; but if the 
ratio increases and keeps constantly flocking in, of course the result will l>e 
exactly the same as in 1894 — a surplus supply of labor; and it is getting worse 
and worse. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Can you suggest any remedy for the congestion of 
these foreigners in the cities? — A. Yes. In the first place, Senator Lodge’s bill — 
an educational test. 

Q. How would Lodge’s bill, with its educational test, affect these colonies in 
the cities? Have you any remedy to propose to break up these colonies of for- 
eigners in the cities, so that they can establish productive enterprises and become 
American citizens?— A. You cjin bring them out of the slums to somewhere else. 
The only remedy I have to suggest is what the city of Berlin has done. It has a 
different sort of hoard of health than we have in the city of Philadelphia. The 
city of Berlin goes down in the slums and finds conditions as I have found them, 
dangerous to the community. They give notice to the landlord or owner of the 
hniloing that that building has to he put in sanitary condition, and kept so. If 
it is not done, and kept clean, the city takes these people and puts them in quaran- 
tine outside of the city, in the suburbs, and there, under police suiweillance, they 
are forced to keep clean, to take their baths and keep their houses clean. They 
are forced to stay in the suburbs so long they become used to that kind of living, 
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and then when they come back to the city they are kept under watch. We want 
to adopt desperate means to clean out the slums in Philadelphia. The city of 
Berlin has cleaned out its slums, and the city of Edinburgh is doinj? the same 
thing, but the ordinary sanitary laws, such as we have in Philadelphia, will not 
do it. 

Q. You spoke of the Lodge bill?— A. It will be desirable in so far as it keeps 
that undesirable element out. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Will it keep any of these Jews out? — A. Two-thirds of 
them. 

Q. Can they not read some language? — A. I would not recognize the Hebrew 
jargon as a language. 

Q. It is a printed language, is it not?— A. Yes. A large per cent of them can 
read that, but tliey can rtuiu only so far that they go to school and learn to read 
their prayers — read Hebrew. He can read Hebrew, but he does not know it. I 
can take any gentleman here and teach him to read the Hebrew language in an 
hour, but of course he would not know what he reads. It would keep a large 
percentage out, and mostly women. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What other nations would it keep out? — A. The 
Italians, as a class, .and the Hungarians, becan.se they can not read their own 
language. 

Q. What would bo the idiysical characteristics of the peoide it would keep out — 
their producing qualiti(‘s as laboi-ers and developers of industry? — A. Of course I 
can not say whether they are prodiKung as much as the others, but they become 
competitors and have to sell their lal)or at almost anything they can got for it. 

Q. So you think that the educational test would be a measure to retard immi- 
gration?— A. To restrict iminigi-ation. 

Q. Without sampling out the good and bad?— A. I hold, and I find by my expe- 
rience, that the man who is so ignorant can be influenced and brought under the 
control of these Jewish rabbis and jiriests far more than the man that can read 
and has a mind of his own. I only would judge it by that. I do not mean to say 
that, they are less inclined to commit crimes or anything of that kind. 

Q. Do you think this legislation would give us a better (dass of immigrants?— 
A. It would give us, at aiiy rate, a better class of immigrants than absolutely no 
restriction. 

Q. Would that same test excdude a good many lionest, hard-working immi- 
grants? — A. Yes, I admit it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you know anything about organized labor? — A. I 
had some expeneiico when I was connected with Local Assembly 6401, Knights 
of Labor. 

C^. Do you know what is the sentiment of the organized working people? — ^A, 
Unanimously in favor — all those I have spoken to are unanimously in favor of 
restricting immigration. The only class that I can find against it is the news- 
papers and the steamboat agents. 

Q. A great many of the leaders of organized labor are foreigners or sons of 
foreigners, so far as you know? — A. Mr. Gompers, of course, is a foreigner. 
George Chance, of course, wtis born in England. I do not know whether they 
can Ikj called foreigners any more — they are 50 and 60 years in this country. 

Q. The question I desire to ask is whether the leaders of organized labor, native 
bom or foreign born, are in favor of restricting immigi-ation? — A. Yes; all those 
I have come in contact with are in favor of restricting immigration, and say 
something should and must be done. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What are the reasons for it? Is the labor market 
overcrowded? — ^A. Overcrowded. The reason given is that, with all the prosperity 
we have to-day, there is a surplus, an oversUmdy of labor. The reason I give 
you, and there are a great many who agree with me, is that while we have a pro- 
tective tariff — and I am in favor of protection to the manufacturer — ^the manu- 
facturer can scour the markets of Europe where he can get the cheapest labor and 
import it free of duty. I think if protection is given to the manufacturer, pro- 
tection should be given to the wo^ngman, and the only protection he needs is 
■ not too much competition in the labor market. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) You spoke of the leaders of labor organizations being 
unanimously in favor of restricting immigration. — A. Yes. 

Q. Have the great labor organizations of the country expressed themselves? — 
A. So far as 1 kiow, the leaders have. I do not know whether they have passed 
resolutions at their business conventions. I have not looked over the proceedings 
of the American Federation of Labor, and I do not know. 

Q. Can you state to what extent they are in favor of such restriction?— A. In 
favor of such restrictions that the Hungarians^ the Italiatis, and these others will 
not come over. 
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Q. That is the thinf? they want to meet, but what are the remedies that they 
apply? To what extent are they in favor of restriction?— A. Of course, as I say, 
Senator Lodge’s bill goes to the educational test. I am very much in favor of 
another bill, which was introduced by Congressman Stone, suggesting the follow- 
ing remedy: “ Section 4. That it shall hereafter be unlawful for any male alien, 
who has not in good faith made his declaration before the proper court of his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States, to be employed on any public 
works of the United States or to come regularly or habitually into the United 
States by land or water for the purpose of engaging in any mechanical trade or 
manual labor, for wages or salary, returning from time to time to a foreign coun- 
ti-y.’’ This bill was mostly aimed. I think, against the Canadian immigration. 

Q. (By Mr, Fa kquii ar. ) That bill went through Congi’ess? — A. It wont through 
Congress once and was vetoed by President Cleveland. 

(^. (By Mr. Batch ford.) You state that so far as you know the labor organi- 
zations of the country have expressed themselves in favor of restriction of immi- 
gration. Is it not a fact that some of the labor organizations of the country admit 
to membershipin their unions and to i)lac(;s in their fa(‘tories and workshops immi- 
gi’ants who come to this country witli the union card? — A. Yes; but that class of 
people would not be kept out, 1 tliink, under restriction. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Do you mean to intimate that there is an 
educational test anywhere in Europe for membership to the labor unions, and 
that it is impossible for a member of a labor union, entitled t» the inteniational 
card, to not be able to pass an educational test? — A. Yes. I make this sweeping 
assertion: That in Germany there is not a member of a labor union wlio is not 
only able to read and writ(^ his language, but has actually g{)t a good education. 

Q. Yes, in (^l^ermany : but any country in Enro))e?— A. Italy has no labor unions. 
You will find no labor unions in Russia, Poland, Austria, or any country where 
that class of people come from. They are not tolerated. 

Q. Take it in London? — A. Even in Ijondon, in that class of immigrants who 
come <iver here from London, if a man is a member of a union, that class of peo- 
ple become more intelligent, more educated, more enlightened. That is my 
experience. 

Q. You say a man that has been a member of a labor union for several years 
will be able to read and write, because that is a kind of a school. I admit that to 
tK^ true, but still might tlu're not be many members coming here with cards that 
would not bo members for a number of y(‘ars, but comparatively new; and sup 
pose an immigrant should appear and be submitted to the educational test, and 
should fail to pass, and should then produce his union card, what would you do 
with him? — A. I do not think that case would arise; but of course if it should, 
under the strict interpretation of the law, tlie law of the United States could not 
recomize the trade-unhm card, and he would have to be excluded. But I do not 
think this case would come up. 

(jj. (By Mr. Kennedy.) If the iinmignation laws wore amended to meet the 
dewres of the workingmen of this country, and there should follow an educa- 
tional test in the immigration laws, would the workingmen raise any question 
that because a man who was illiterate came with a union card he should there- 
fore be admitted to American citizenshii)? — A. You mean whether the labor 
unions would protest if the man were to be excluded? 

Q. Yes. — A. I do not think they would. 

Q. ( By Mr. R atchford. ) You sfiy you are not a member of a labor union now? — 
A. 1 am not a member of a labor union. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar.) You spoke of this class of labor being brought in, up 
to the present time, in large bodies. Do you think the alien contract labor law is 
imperfect? — A. Yes. 

Q. Can you suggest anything better? — A. The alien contract labor law should 
be BO that the American manufacturers should have the right in all new arts and 
in all new industries to go to Europe and bring men over to teach American work- 
men that new industry. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Following that very point that you have 
now brought out, that the manufacturer, in your judgment, should be permitted 
to go anywhere to get men of special skill: Suppose that we had had a rigid immi- 
gration law for the last 50 years, would or would not, in your judgment, the peo- 
ple of this country, up to this time, have been able to establish successfully the 
lotteries of the country, the tin-plate industry, and maiw others, the hardware 
and cutlery business, and so on? Put the question in a different form: Do we not 
owe the establishment of our i)otteries, cutlery business, and a long list of indus- 
tries that are now employing many thousands of skilled workmen in this country 
to our ability to lirst draw from foreign countries for the skill to make these 
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goods?— A. We would have never come to the present condition unless it was 
through the foreign element. That is what has made the American manufacturer 
and the American inventor so successful. For instance, in Germany there is 
only one class of i^eople working in the same class; in England the same way, in 
France the same way. The great advantage of the American manufacturer is in 
drawing his people from those who have seen the different methods and ways of 
another country, and taking what is the best of all and combining it. That is 
what has made the American manufacturer so successful. 

Q. Do you know of any man who would now agree to a law that would have 
ex^uded him when he came? — A. Yes: I think a great many of these Polish Jews 
and Hungarians are sorry they came here, and would bo only too glad if they 
could go back. 

Q. The question now is, while each man, in a general way, expresses himself 
for restrictive laws, would that same man, when you (U)me down to particularize 
with him, agree to a law that wcmld have excluded him or any of his family? — A. 
I do not Imow. I have never had much <‘xperience. I do not know that I could 
answer that question. For instance', you know, of course, if a man was illiterate 
he would say he opposes the educational test, because he could not read; but the 
question is, Would he not want it enforced to-day after he is here? That I do 
not know. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you believe the position of the workingmen of this 
country, and especially those that are foreigners, is vc'iy much the same as that 
of a manufacturer who wants the protective tariff: that it is self-interest and 
self-preservation that impels them to be in favor of fuilhe'r restriction of immi- 
gratmn? — A. I d(j not blame tliem. Sell-interest always come first. Self-protec- 
tion, I believe, is tlie first law, find they would be foolish if it were not so. I 
I)erfectly agree with you there. 

Q. Do you admit that certain industries hav(^ b('('n built up that could not have 
been built up without the aid of foreign workmen? — A. Most surely. 

Q. Now, these foreign workmt'ii and the American workmen engaged in these 
industries want to preserve their own status and high order of living in this coun- 
try; is that not the object?— -A. Certainly it is, to a certain extent — to better their 
condition and not be comijelled to live iii tlnj slums like those who are coming 
over here. 

Q. You do not think it is a good argument against further restriction or 
immigi*ation to admit tliat these industries wer(^ built up by foreign work- 
men? — A. Yes; I say they were built up by the combinations of foreign work- 
men; but the difficulty lies herci, and youlVirget one thing — that tluit was an intel- 
ligent class. The restriction of immigration which we are after now is to keep 
out the lowest strata. I do not think there is anyone who wants the working 
classes of Europe kept out, but the difficulty is to keei) the undesirable element out. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) The questions asked have already drawn a 
distinction between protection to labor and the idea of gt)od citizenship. A man 
mav be kept out because he will come in competition with some other worknjen, 
or he may be kept out because we do not think he would make a good citizen. 
They are two things. Do you think that the educational test, reading, writing, 
etc., has anything to do with a man s ability to run a jigger machine in a pottery, 
for instance, or doing any other thing that re<iuires ciuickness of eye and hand? — 
A. I do not think that the educational test is anything to gauge the ability of a 
workman by, but the majority of workmen coming from countries like Germany — 
all good workmen — are educated, and those not educated are not good workmen 
to-day any more. They are only that class of people who are fit to sweep the 
streets and do that kind of work. They are not, in other words, skilled mechanics. 

Q. You speak more particularly of Germans? — A. Not alone of Germans. The 
immigration from Germany and France is down to zero. There is no more immi- 
gration, practically. The statistics show the immigration from Germany is down 
to 12,000. I think that is what it is. That is the whole sum and substance from 
Germany— the whole immigration we are getting to-day. At the time I was con- 
nected with the Knights of Labor, Local Assembly 6401, it was a mixed assembly, 
and my experience at that time was that there was not a single man who could 
not read and write; in fact, hardly any one of us who could not be elected an 
officer of the association. I found very few who could not read and write. 

The better class of workingmen is naturally a different thing from the class 
of be^r workmen. A man may belong to a very bat class of worlringmen, 
speaking in a general sense, and yet be a very skilled perfoimer at his machine, 
or whatever it is? — A. Yes. There is, if you sift that matter — I still hold that 
view, and 1 think I am supported in my observation, that if we should take sta- 
tisticB to-morrow among the l>etter class of workmen we would find that they are 
capable of reading and writing and have an education. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is the sentiment, which we read about in the newspa- 
pers, in opposition to further restriction of immlOTation a general, spontaneous 
expression, or a^ work^-up sentiment?— -A. No; I do not tmnk it is worked-up 
sentiment. I think it is genuine. Of course I can only speak from my limited 
experience. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you know any manufacturers who have imported 
low-priced, low-conditioned, contract labor? — ^A. No; not e8i)ecially of late; but 
I hear a great deal of inquiry about it; it is done in a certain way. For instance, 
those men in the coal re^ons have told me that agencies in small town distribute 
circulars, giving a glowing description of the conditions of the American work- 
inmen. 

Q. You do not know that the manufacturers have done an 3 rthing of that kind, 
do you? — ^A. No. I do not think I have heard of a single manufacturer that has 
done anything of that kind. 

Q. You do not know of any manufacturer who does not prefer the high class of 
intelligent labor to the low class of ignorant labor? — A. The majority of them do. 
The majority of them do think they are better, and there is a reason: You find 
that those Italians and Polish .Tews have so few occupations to follow in this 
country that they are only left with the sweat shops or with the coal mines. 

Q. You do not know of any manufacturer who seeks protection for himself and 
is not willing to grant equal protection to the working people, do you? — A. Well, 
that is impossible to answer. No; 1 do not think a good many of them are will- 
ing to give equal opportunities to the workingmen; they want it all themselves. 

Q. How do you know that? — A. It is easy to tell by the way they treat their 
workingmen, by the sharp practices they apply on worlringmen, which come to 
my knowledge. For instance, in some of our machine shops, the contract system 
and the docking system; but at the same time there are plenty of manufacturers 
who treat their workingmen as good as any man can treat them, and do not want 
to cut down wages if they can possibly help it. 

Q. I did not ask you about the way they manage with their help, but I asked 
about the application of the princjiple of protection. — ^A. Well, I think the aver- 
age manufacturers in this country are trying to get all the protection they can, 
and make as much money as they can out of the workingmen as a class. 

<5|. Is not everybody else trying to do so? — A. Yes; and consecjuently I say the 
trades unions’ duty is to see that they get a fair share of the profit. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Wlien did this class of immigrants that you speak 
of come to this country? — A. As I said before, they began to arrive here in small 
numbers in 1884, and in alarming numbers up in 1888, 1890, 1892, and 1894. It 
decreased slightly in 1894, owing to the depressed conditions — what we called the 
panic; but rapidly increasing again at the present time. 

Q. Has the present legislation and its execution, upon that question, had any 
effect upon increase or decrease? — A. Well, it has not kept them out; they were 
admitted as before, with the exception of a few formal questions asked — whether 
they had $30, and whether somebody would vouch for them. They were indis- 
criminately, to a certain extent, admitted. 

Q. Was there no effort to execute the law we have upon the statute book, at the 

S orts of entry? — A. I know; but the difficulty lies in the crowded condition. I 
o not think, under the present inspection, that it is possible to take care of the 
immi^ants rapidly enough. I think there is where the trouble lies. I do not 
think it possible for a thousand immigrants to go through, especially when they 
have 4 inspectors. 

Q. Is the same encouragement, distributing circulars in the old country, con- 
tinued as in former years?— A. I can not tell that, because I have not heard of it; 
but the same thing springs up again and is established as before. That is a sys- 
tem 1 did not mention. They do not need to have the circulars distributed in the 
old country. The steamship agents in Philadelphia, on Second street. Third 
street, or Fourth street, go around to families and ask; “Have you a brother, 
sister, or father? Have you not some relative? Why don’t you bring them over?” 
They sell tickets on the installment plan to those people. For instance, for $20 
they pay 60 cents a week. They are Tike life insurance agents. Thesepeople are 
hunted up and tickets are sold to them to bring these jieople out. That exists; 
that I have found out. 

Q. You say many of these people are dissatisfied with their condition here. Do 
they encourage their kinsmen to come over and place themselves in the same 
conditions they are in?— A. I spoke of some who are dissatisfied; some are not 
dissatisfied, because under the low conditions and the way they live they are 
doing better here than they were doing in their own country. Even in my paper 
I remarked, for instance, that 1 house rented for $80, and by taking 26 subtenants, 
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living 20 to 80 in 1 house, and all that— under these conditions they will accumu- 
late more money than out of what they had in Russia. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you not think that if the Berlin plan were put in 
force riridly in our cities, sanitation was rejjuired, and the h^hest style of living 
enforced, it would have the effect after a little while to restrict immigration of 
those poorer classes?— A. Decidedly so. It would have a good effect on it, decid- 
edly, because it would break up that system, as I describe, of 20 people living in 1 
house. It would not be tolerated; consequently they would be compelled to have 
a higher standard of living. 

(J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke about the large charity fund going to a 
certain class of immigrants. Do they find their way in the almshouses in this 
country? — A. No, the Jewish class, as a class, do not find their way in the alms- 
houses. As a rule the Jews of Philadelphia — I do not speak from experience; 1 
do not belong to a syn^ogue, or anrthing of the kind— try to keep their own poor 
as long as they can. Tlie United Hebrew Charity Association, as they call it in 
Philadelphia, I think distributes annually a large amount to keep these people 
out of the poor house. Then they have their own organization. For their benefit 
they are kept out of the poor house, but they are kept in a condition which makes 
it dangerous to the surroundings. What 1 mean is that their unsanitary condi- 
tion, their low method of living, poisons the atmosphere. 

Q. Can not the sanitary condition of the locality be controlled by local legisla- 
tion? — A. No, it can not. If we would once get a city council in our cities out of 

S olitical control, as in the city of Berlin, a (Afferent class of men— it can not be 
one under our present conditions. 

Q. Do you think that the politics of this country weakens the power of a city 

to protect itself? — A. C^reat influence over it, but the sanitary conditions 

Q. (By Representative Gardner, interrupting.) You say the city can not pro- 
tect itself because of politics?— A. I do not say it can not. There is no such thing 
as “can’t.” 

(^. Do you mean that the presence of these people, of their voting power, or 

E olitical power, makes it impossible for a council to correct the evils and still 
old office?— A. No; 1 do not mean that by any means. I mean that to clean 
them out, the sum of money that would be required, and all that, would be too 
big for the city of Philadelphia, even if they tried to do it. 

Q, Then, the difficulty is financial and not political?— A. The difficulty is a 
financial one and not a iiolitical one. I do not tnink politics has anything to do 
with it, because I do not think they have any political influence. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you see any objection to the State taking hold of that 
work?— A. I would be in favor of anyone who would take hold of that work; but 
the point is here: Just as soon as you clean out that district another ship comes 
here with 2,000 or 3,000 or 20,000 for New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, their 
landing places, and you will have to do the work over again. It is an endless 
chain as long as you bring them over. 

Q. But you say they will not come in in such numbers when they are obliged to 
live decently? — A. They would get around that and live in the other way, and of 
course the expense to the State would be enormous. 

Q. ^By. Representative Gardner.) If a part of a shipload of immigrants came 
into tne Itahan district of Philadelphia next week and found all quarters in a 
sanitary condition and found their countrymen living as they had never seen them 
live before, and were told that they had to live that way under the law or else the 
penalty, whatever the existing code prescribed, would be visited upon them— it 
might he, perhaps, to the extent of deportation to their own country-^o you sup- 
pose they would proceed to comply with the law as they learned it from their 
countrymen and saw it had been enforced upon them?— A. No; I do not. They 
live in the same condition as they did on the other side. For instance, you go in 
the slum districts, and you need not go out of their districts to see that they still 
stick to their old habits. 

Q. Have you observed that the administration of the office of Commissionor of 
Immigration of late, by Mr. Powderly, has had the effect of returning to the 
counMes from which they came applicants for admission into this country who 
heretofore would have been admitt^, and that that in turn has had a material 
influence on the starting of others from those countries?— A. Yes. I think the 
rigid enforcement by Mr. Powderly of the immigration laws as they exist will have 
a beneficial effect in Europe, but the trouble is tnat they are not strict enough yet. 

S . But they have had a double effect, by returning people?— A. Those returned, 
also those who voluntarily go back to Europe, will spread the news; that J 
admit. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Washington, D. C., December 6, 1900, 

TESTIMOmr OF MB. GOODWIN BBOWN, 

Counsel for the Nmj York State Commission in Lui^cy, 

The commisBion met at 10.15 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. Goodwin Brown, of New York City, counsel of the New York State 
Commission in Lunacy, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Will you jOease give your post-office address? — A. 102 
Broadway, New York City. 

Q. How long has the New York State Commission in Lunacy liecn estab- 
lished?— A. Since 1889. 

Q. What is its particular diity? — A. If you will i>ermit me, I might make a 
little statement in regard to it. Tlie system is so extensive that I hardly know 
where to bemn, but 1 might make a few ijreliminary observations. New York 
State is peculiar in this, I think, that it is the only State, so far as I am aware, 
that has established solely and exclusively what is known as State care of the 
insane. In other words, the State of New York, since 1893, or practically since 
1^890, pays absolutely for the support of all the dependent insane within its 
borders. One great difficulty in regard to the treatment of tliis^ubject of caring 
for the insane — as of all the dependent classes, I conceive, in the past in the 
various State^is the conflict betw(*eTi the State and the various municipalities. 
Prior to 1836 in the State of New York, or I might say prior to 1843, for the first 
^t was passed in 1836, the care of the insane was purely a local affair — that 
is, they were cared for by towns, by cities, ])y municipalities, counties, etc. In 
1848 the first lunatic asylum was established in the State, at Utica, to care for a 
limited number of insane; and from that time up to 1890 a large number of 
institutions have been established, the State paying a i)ortion of the expense and 
the counties a i)ortioTj, sometimes the cities. But the abuses became so great in 
the care of the insane by the local authorities, principally by reason of the fact 
that the l(x;al authorities were unwilling to appropriate the necessary money, 
that an act was passed in 1890 providing for the care of all the insane by the State. 
Certain counties were exempted, notably New York, Kings, and Monroe, and 
the act provided that those counties might tura over their insane to the State on 
certain terms. The last of those counties turned over its insane in 1896, so that 
from 1896 down, under the jirovisions of the act of 1890, as I said before. New 
York pays absolutely all the expenses whatsoever. It has ceased to be a local 
affair in any sense, with this possible excei)tion, that the local authorities are 
obliged to provide the clothing and pay the exjienses of the commitment; after 
that has been done the State from that time on assumes all expenses. 

Q. You believe that is the only State in the Union which does that?— A. Well, 
I will not say that absolutely. I think there are one or two States in the West — 
the newer States — ^that started out at once with a system of State care. I never 
have looked into it particularly, but I think that is the case, possibly. There are 
some States which divide the expenditures — ^that is, where they have, you might 
say, State consol with a portion of the expense paid by the counties or the munic- 
ip^ities, but in New York the municipalities, towns, cities, and counties were 
relieved of all taxes whatsoever. The burden absolute^ was shifted to the State. 
To-day there is a great confusion in the State of New York in the minds of many 
people who do not understand it, and who think that the expenses of the State 
government have enormously increased. They have increased theoretically, you 
might say, by about $5,000,000. for the cost of caring for the insane in the State of 
New York to-day is about $5,000,000 a year. On the other hand, of course, the 
municipalities have been relieved entirely from that tax. 

In 1^9, about coincident with the passage of this State-care act, the State 
provided for the establishment of a State Commission in Lunacy — that is, the 
mterests had become so vast and so complicated that it was felt that it was neces- 
sary to have a separate board having jurisdiction and control over the matter. 
Therefore the State legislature created what is now known as the State Commis- 
sion in Lunacy, consisting of 8 paid members, which has sole and exclusive juris- 
diction over the insane, and this was followed in 1894. in the last constitutional 
c*mvention, by making the commission a constitutional body and devolving on 
this commission the sole and exclusive care of the insane, and excluding from its 
jurisdiction the care of idiots and epileptics, a jurisdiction which up to that time — 
up to the Ist of January, 1895— they had. So that the State of New York is 
unique in this, that the care of the insane is not complicated, if you please, with 
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any other question whatever. The commission at that time resented somewhat 
the removal of its jurisdiction over idiots and epileptics, on the ground that they 
were so interlocked, if you please, that it might lead to some serious question, but 
on the whole I think it has oeen a satisfactory thing. The minute that that nap- 
pnened, the whole organization became centralized, and the legislature, from the 
time of the creation of the commi.ssion, began constantly to extend its wwers, 
and, beginning with 1H93, it gave it control over exi^enditures for fixed cnarges, 
what we call ordinary board or maintenance; that was extended in 1895 to cover 
expenditures for buildings, and, by subse(iuent acts, all expenditures whatsoever. 

Now, following as a necessary conse(pien"*-e of all that, a very elaborate system 
in that State has grown up, which has enabled the State to go into all sorts of 
(luestions in a careful and scdentific way which it was impossible that the State 
could go into prior to that time on account of the conflicting jurisdictions. I 
recall very w(dl when I was ai)point.(?d in 1889 that we had to deal in some instances 
with towns, in some instances with counties, sometimes with cities, and there 
was a constant conflict. We had great difticulty in procuring information, get- 
ting statistics, etc. It was almost impossible for a tini(» there to know what the 
cost of caring for tlu* insane was. So that w'e f(dt, in order to bring about any 
systematic effort, that we should liavi‘ absolute (Control . And about that time the 
State conferred the authority of removal of insane from its borders that belonged 
to other States and countries. U]) ft) that time that duty had devolved on the 
State board of (diarities. After this organization had been perfected and after 
the financial side of it liaJ becui settled, then the commission began to turn its 
attention to various other <piestions. Of course, the first thing to do was to estab- 
lish a uniform system of ac.cAmnts, a uniform system of commitment, a uniform 
system of dietary, of wages, of offie(“rs’ salaries, etc.; all of that has been worked 
out. Then came other (inestions. Up to that time the State was in the habit of 
receiving everything that came and asldng no questions; and, in fact, practically 
to-day that is what the Stab^ is obliged to do, although it is ornpowerea to return 
lunatics before or after couiniitnuiiil, in its discretion. Now, the most startling 
flung that w^e found when we came to look at. this question was the dispropor- 
tion between the number of insane of fondgn parentage as compared with the 
iniiabitants of the State; that certainly was the most startling thing. And I 
might say here something about the incr(‘ase in the number of the insane. There 
lias been a great deal of public, talk, you might say, a great many observations 
in regard to the increase of the insane. It is a very questionable whether the 
insane actually are inc.reasing. I do not think at this time it can be known that 
it is true. For instances appanuitly they increase much faster than population. 
We attribute that very largely to the fact that more of the insane are mng given 
public care and treatment than fornu^rly. The management ot the institutions 
of the State of New York to-day is so satisfactory that relatives and friends are 
no longer unwilling, as they were formerly, to commit insane persons to the public 
institutions. So that I can conceive that the increase can largely be E^counted 
for in that way; that is, so far as the native population is concerned, laying aside, 
of course, this question of insane being brought in here from other countries. I 
can recall very well when I was a young man and lived in the country that it was 
not an uncommon thing at all to have pointed out to me by my father a certain 
house in the lo(;ality where an insane person was kept. I think that, x>ractically, 
has passed away. The insane up to 1890 wore increasing in the State at theraro, 
perlmps, of about 1,000 a year— that is, there was a net increase. In the last few 
years the nuiiilxu* hastlropped down, and I think the last year it was between 600 
and 700, and I think that has been the average for the last 4 or 6 years — ^that is, 
the absolute net increase. I always Ijelieved personally that the time would come 
when the increase in the insane would just alx)ut keep pace with the population, 
and, in fact, that as medical science advaiwied the numoer would tend to aiminish, 
as, in other words, insanity now is regarded as a disease to be cured. Of course, 
it is a disease which is likely to grow. Then, further, a good many of these peo- 
ple are committed over and over again, discharged as cured, and perhaps in a few 
months they come back. And I might say here that the State of New York has 
unlimited means, of course, at its disposal, and that no reasonable expenditure 
has been spared to discover the causes of insanity, to employ the most skillful 
physicians, to i^ve these people proper food, clothing, nurses, and attendants; and 
violence in an institution has almost practically ceased. That is, there is not 1 
violent case now where there used to be 10 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What do you mean by violence—on the part of the attend- 
ants or on the part of the insane?— A. On the part of the insane. I remember in 
1890 that I walked through one of those wards, and it was so terrible that I came 
back ontside. Now, that has all practically disappeared simply for the reason 
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that the State employs a vast nnmber of people to take care of them; and per* 
haps a few figures here will not be out of place. The State to-day employs in 
round numbers 1 employee to every 6 insane persons, to care for them, and there 
is— I am only giving round numbers here— perhaps 1 physician to every 170. The 
number of insane during the past year, as I see oy the last report of the lunacy 
conpiissio ',i8 something over 23,000; about 1,000 of those are in the private insti- 
tutions, BO that there is a permanent number at the present time or about 22,000 
dependent cases, and they are increasing at the rate of about 700 a year. 

Q. Does that increase include recomitments?— A. No, that is the net increase; 
for instance, there are 700 more at the end of any one year than there were the 
previous year— actual persons. So you see this is becoming an immense thing. 
In 10 years more at that same rate of increase there will be 6,000 more. To-day, 
say, we have 22 ,000 in all — ^in 1 0 years more there will be 29 ,000. It does not require 
very many figures to show where this is likely to lead. 

Of course, personally I do not have the same feeling of apprehension about it 
perhaps that a person might who had no ej^erience. These people must be cared 
for somewhere, either in homes or in public institutions. My own judgment has 
been, and that has been the judgment of the commission, that it is better to care 
for these iieople in public institutions than to have them cared for at home or 
wandering about the country, because they are constantly committing acts, if not 
of violence, of depredation; and often when they are cared for at home, they break 
up fam^es, they destroy earning capacity, they cause untold suffering and misery; 
so that it has been the policy of the State to t^e in every person that is properly 
committed. And I might say right here that the safeguards in regard to the 
rec^tion of persons other than insane are very carefully drawn. Tlie superin- 
tendent of a State hospital in New York can override a judge’s order. That is, a 
judge may sira an order for the commitment of a lunatic; and if that lunatic is 
brought to the hospital for reception and the superintendent believes that the 
person is not insane, he can refuse to receive him. Of course the State is very 
anxious to return these people, to discharge them and get rid of them. Vast num- 
bers of writs of habeas coitus are taken out. The position of the State is that it 
simply throws the responsibility on the courts. It makes no objections before a 
court to the discharge of any person, except to insist that the court shall have 
before it ample information. Then if the court decides to take the responsibility, 
the State m^es no objection. 


rhen if the court decides to take the responsibility, 


Now, another point— in regard to the extent to which private individuals pay 
for the support of the insane: The ratio is about 1 to 10; in other words, the fixed 
charges for caring for the insane in the State of New York are about, in round 


numbers, $4,000,000 a year, and the friends and relatives contribute about $250,000; 
I tnink that is about one-sixteenth. In the State of Ohio, if I am correctly 
informed, no charge is made by the State whatsoever, and any person can bo com- 
mitted as a State charge — ^that is, so far as the I ^spitals for tee insane are con- 
cerned. Vast numbers in Ohio are cared for in the county houses, as I under- 
stand it. 


Now, with that as a preliminary statement, the thing which I conceive this com- 
mission is more particularly interested in is the effect of foreign immigration. 
There are some things about that that are certainly very puzzling. By the census 
of 1890— and I think the last census shows the same thing practically— the foreim 
population of the State of New York constitutes 25 per cent of the whole. The 
foreign population in the hospitals for the insane in New York is 50 per cent and 
a fraction over. Exactly how that is to be accounted for, you gentlemen perhaps 
can determine. 


Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You mean foreign bom?— A. I mean foreign bom— 
exactly 50 per cent, while there is only 25 per cent in the State. Now, the con- 
clusion is inevitable in my mind that in the admission of immigrants here the 
defective classes have not been kept out. I will not undertake to say that it has 
been a systematic effort on the part of foreign countries, or a deliberate effort, to 
send out of those countries defective persons for the sake of their care and support 
in this country; but I do say this, that it has been done, that an undue proportion 
of those persons have been sent out and have been received here. Of course the 
State of New York suffers more by this than any other State. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Have you any information as to whether there has been 
an increase or a decrease in the immi(pation of these insane people, or mentally 
defective people, in recent years?— A. I do not think so. I am sorry that I have 
not here the last report of the commission in lunacy, but there they present a table 
showing the fluctuations. In 10 years it has varied from, say, about 40 per cent 
up to 50; some years it has risen to 50, and last year it had risen to 50 per cent— 
toe year ending September 80, 1899, what we call the last fiscal year. 
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Q. Bo the statistics show what conntries they come from ino8tly?--A. Yes; that 
of course is a thing that could be figured out; but I could not give it to you off- 
hand here except to say that, of course, the greatest number come from Ireland. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhar. ) Can you furnish this table with your testimony now? — 
A. Wo; I can not. 

Q. Well; you can send it to us with your revised testimony?— A. Oh, yes; I can 
send the figures in regard to that, showing exactly the countries where they come 
from. It is well known that that is not only true in regard to the insane but it is 
true in regard to the prisons; it is true in regard to all public institutions. I have 
noted that repeatedly in the State of New York. And I might say in this connec- 
tion that prior to being a State commissioner in lunacy, which office I occupied 
for 10 years, I was for nearly 7 years in the governor’s office in New York and had 
charge of the criminal business; that is, the extradition of fugitives and loolring 
after criminals generally. 

Q. ( By Mr. Kennedy. ) May I ask you if you have any information as to whether 
that large ]iercentage from Ireland is assisted from the other side or more largely 
from this side by relatives and friends? — A. I could not answer that. Of course 
I think we all appreciate this fact, that owing to the unfortunate conditions 
which prevail in Ireland, there are more of these people there; but this happens 
right along, that when people come over from Ireland or from any other of those 
countries and become a little bit prosperous, they immediately try to bring their 
friends over here. They are exceedingly clannish — I have observed that— much 
more so than our own native population. They seem to care much more for their 
own petmle, and they will save money and put forth efforts, and make sacrifices 
which, I feel free to say, would not be made by the native-born people. It is 
astonishing how they get those people over here. I can conceive in some instances 
perhaps— in fact I reel pretty confident that in England that was the case, cer- 
tainly for a number of years — deliberate efforts were made, fare was furnished, 
transportation was given for those i>eople to come. The fact remains that that is 
the condition of things. 

In regard to the cost of caring for those people, to show what an enormous 
thing this burden is, and how, I believe, it is worthy of the most serious considera- 
tion that this honorable commission can give it, we have, for instance, a net 
increase in the State of Now York of 700 per year. Half of that is foreign-bom 
population, just one-half of it— in other words, 850 a year. It is known, so far as 
anything can be known, that the average duration of life of the insane— that is, 
in an institution — we will not say anything about how long they have lived out- 
side or how long they live after they get out. — ^but the average length of time 
which they live after they get in is supi)osed to he about 12 years; and we will 
call it 10 years for convenience. Last year the fixed cliarges of caring for the 
insane were the lowest in the history of the State. 

I might say here, as perhaps being germane to some of the questions that come 
before you on the value of cooperation, that in 1893, when the State consolidated 
all its hospitals for the insane under one charter, and had them operated from 
one central office, the average cost of caring for the insane was j^22 per year. 
The first year that the commission had charge of the finances the cost went down 
to $187;’ and it has been dropping ever since, so that last year the average cost of 
caiing for the insane in New York dropped down to the unprecedented low figure 
of $165. As compared with 1898, say — ^that is, in round numbers — a saving of nearly 
$60. That would mean a saving to the State, on a basis, say, of 20,000 insane, of 
$1,400,000 a year. That has been brought about by cooperation. I am not here 
in behalf of trusts, but I just simply desire to say a word showing what can be 
accomplished by intelligent, well-directed, centralized effort — ^what has been 
accomplished in one direction in the State of New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) And at the same time you claim they have been very 
much better cared for than before? — A. I can say this, that it is said by compe- 
tent judges that the system of caring for the insane in New York is the finest in 
the world. I venture to say that you gentlemen could not be any better enter- 
tained than to visit one of the hospitals for the insane in the State of New York 
and see how these people are cared for. They are comfortably clothed, they are 
well fed, they are kept warm, they are supplied with trained nurses; there is not 
a hospital that has not a training school; they are given the best medical attend- 
ance that can be had; the recovery rate is rising constantly; and all that has been 
brought about with a constantly diminishing rate of expenditure. Why? Sim- 
ply by coox>eration. The State has now in round numbers a dozen State hospitals. 
In the old days when it had six, or seven, or eight, each of these institutions was 
governed by a board of trustees and each was going independent of all the others. 
They never compared notes; they never visits each omer’B institutions; their 
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that the State employs a vast nnmber of people to take care of them; and per* 
haps a few figures here will not be out of place. The State to-day employs in 
round numbers 1 employee to every 6 insane persons, to care for them, and there 
is— I am only giving round numbers here— perhaps 1 physician to every 170. The 
number of insane during the past year, as I see oy the last report of the lunacy 
conpiissio ',i8 something over 23,000; about 1,000 of those are in the private insti- 
tutions, BO that there is a permanent number at the present time or about 22,000 
dependent cases, and they are increasing at the rate of about 700 a year. 

Q. Does that increase include recomitments?— A. No, that is the net increase; 
for instance, there are 700 more at the end of any one year than there were the 
previous year— actual persons. So you see this is becoming an immense thing. 
In 10 years more at that same rate of increase there will be 6,000 more. To-day, 
say, we have 22 ,000 in all — ^in 1 0 years more there will be 29 ,000. It does not require 
very many figures to show where this is likely to lead. 

Of course, personally I do not have the same feeling of apprehension about it 
perhaps that a person might who had no ej^erience. These people must be cared 
for somewhere, either in homes or in public institutions. My own judgment has 
been, and that has been the judgment of the commission, that it is better to care 
for these iieople in public institutions than to have them cared for at home or 
wandering about the country, because they are constantly committing acts, if not 
of violence, of depredation; and often when they are cared for at home, they break 
up fam^es, they destroy earning capacity, they cause untold suffering and misery; 
so that it has been the policy of the State to t^e in every person that is properly 
committed. And I might say right here that the safeguards in regard to the 
rec^tion of persons other than insane are very carefully drawn. Tlie superin- 
tendent of a State hospital in New York can override a judge’s order. That is, a 
judge may sira an order for the commitment of a lunatic; and if that lunatic is 
brought to the hospital for reception and the superintendent believes that the 
person is not insane, he can refuse to receive him. Of course the State is very 
anxious to return these people, to discharge them and get rid of them. Vast num- 
bers of writs of habeas coitus are taken out. The position of the State is that it 
simply throws the responsibility on the courts. It makes no objections before a 
court to the discharge of any person, except to insist that the court shall have 
before it ample information. Then if the court decides to take the responsibility, 
the State m^es no objection. 


rhen if the court decides to take the responsibility, 


Now, another point— in regard to the extent to which private individuals pay 
for the support of the insane: The ratio is about 1 to 10; in other words, the fixed 
charges for caring for the insane in the State of New York are about, in round 


numbers, $4,000,000 a year, and the friends and relatives contribute about $250,000; 
I tnink that is about one-sixteenth. In the State of Ohio, if I am correctly 
informed, no charge is made by the State whatsoever, and any person can bo com- 
mitted as a State charge — ^that is, so far as the I ^spitals for tee insane are con- 
cerned. Vast numbers in Ohio are cared for in the county houses, as I under- 
stand it. 


Now, with that as a preliminary statement, the thing which I conceive this com- 
mission is more particularly interested in is the effect of foreign immigration. 
There are some things about that that are certainly very puzzling. By the census 
of 1890— and I think the last census shows the same thing practically— the foreim 
population of the State of New York constitutes 25 per cent of the whole. The 
foreign population in the hospitals for the insane in New York is 50 per cent and 
a fraction over. Exactly how that is to be accounted for, you gentlemen perhaps 
can determine. 


Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You mean foreign bom?— A. I mean foreign bom— 
exactly 50 per cent, while there is only 25 per cent in the State. Now, the con- 
clusion is inevitable in my mind that in the admission of immigrants here the 
defective classes have not been kept out. I will not undertake to say that it has 
been a systematic effort on the part of foreign countries, or a deliberate effort, to 
send out of those countries defective persons for the sake of their care and support 
in this country; but I do say this, that it has been done, that an undue proportion 
of those persons have been sent out and have been received here. Of course the 
State of New York suffers more by this than any other State. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Have you any information as to whether there has been 
an increase or a decrease in the immi(pation of these insane people, or mentally 
defective people, in recent years?— A. I do not think so. I am sorry that I have 
not here the last report of the commission in lunacy, but there they present a table 
showing the fluctuations. In 10 years it has varied from, say, about 40 per cent 
up to 50; some years it has risen to 50, and last year it had risen to 50 per cent— 
toe year ending September 80, 1899, what we call the last fiscal year. 
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aVinnf noft* bnt for the sake of being conservative on that que^on, we ndgbt 
th2?’Ste ^ two and Ve have 350 a year of foreign^ people 

admitted into these institutions. They live JO years at the rate of 
and you can multiply that $3,000 by 350 and see what you get— m round numbers 

^^By\tr?i^NNEDY.) For the State of New York alone?— A. the State of 

N^ Yok alone. Now, mind you, that is ffoing right along indefinitely; and 
unless the United States Congress, through the medium of such % 
yours, can provide some remedy for this evil it will require more figures than we 
could put on this table here to see where this will end. 

O (jBv Mr. Clarke.) Have you studied our immigration and the practice at 
theb^e office in New York with reference to a 

Only in a general way. I was going to speak <it that a little bit later. I h^e 
never visited the barge office, but, of course, we know something about it. We 
are to-day, of course, caring for over 5.000 people in exc^ess, according to our fig- 
ures, of what is the normal percentage in the State of N ew York. In other words, 
we have got over 50 per cent-11 ,000, of these iieoplo who are foreign bom, wher^ 
according to the foreign-bom population in the State, we should have only 5^0(W 
or between 5,000 and 6,000. It already runs into millions and millions, and it mil 
run into miliions and millions more; it is a vast thing. I prepared here 

to-day, for instance, to give the figures in regard to the idiots and epileptics; hut 
I might say in this c.onnection, although I am not charged especially to do so, that 
the State of New York has assumed practically the care of aU the epileptics m 
the State; it has assumed prac.tically the care of all the idiots; and then when 
you come to take into (*on si deration the prisons of the State, when you come to 
take into consideration the vast number of reformatories, its houses of refuge, its 
various charitable institutions, why, the figures simply reach an appalling size. 
As I say, I am simply interested in this (jnestion of the insane. 

Now, we get down to the practical question why the lunacy commission was 
charged with the duty of deporting persons who belonged to foreign countries. 
The insane are a very difficult class to deport. For instance, you take the average 
paupers, and they are shifted about from one city to another by the purch^e of a 
railroad ticket; they are generally ready to move on if anybody mil gnve them a 
ticket. But you can not do that with a lunatic; as a class they are difficult; and 
it is especially difficult to send them back to Eurox)e. I think, in round immbers, 
they send out of the State to other States and foreign countries about 168 a year; 
a large number of them— I think about 100— are sent to foreign countries, sent 
back, and the others are distributed to other States. . i . 

Q B' Mr. Phillips.) How are they cared lor in being sent back; what pro- 
viMons ^o you have for them?— A. I am very glad you suggested that. The 
mdicy of the State commission in lunacy — we do not claim to be any more jaoral 
than other people, but as a matter of sound i^ublic x>olicy when the State of New 
York assumed the entire care of the insane and when all this was placed under 
charge of this commission, a commission which could be held ffirectly responsible, 
three men, l)y the legislature and by the public, it was felt that it h^dly 

do to tolerate certain xiractices which had theretofore exited by the local 
authorities. Now, I will not go into the cases and mention the States, but I know 
of instances after instances — I can recall one State in partici^ar that makes it a 
regular practice to send an agent around to its hosx>italB tor the insane like fids; 
They come across a patient and say : Where did you live before you came here? 1 
lived in New York. Got any friends there? Yes; oh, yes. Like to go back there? 
Very glad to. Well, I will see if I can fix it. They literally gather up thow 
patients, take them to a railroad station , buy them a ticket, give the tram men h^ 
a dollar or a dollar and say. If you will kindly look after this patient until he 
gets to the Grand Central Depot you will confer a favor. Now, w^t happens? 
They are dumped out at the Grand CY-ntral Depot and go out on Forty-second . 
street, and the police see them wandering around, and they are taken to the wuce 
station and examined and found to be insane, and taken to the receivmg pavilion, 
kept under detention for a week and committed to the State hospital. Then the 
State of New York has to begin to get those xierscns back; and, of courro, the 
question of domicile is a difficult one to determine, esxiecially in cases of t^t 
kind. So that they are constantly x>ouring into the State of New York, and ulti- 
■ mately they drift and gravitate from the State of New York to other States for 
various reasons. Of course the State has always been willing, and I would not 
undertake to state that we had been entirely free from guile; but we never have 
taken a poor, helpless lunatic and put him on a train and paid anybody for domg 
it. If we have sent anybody out of the State, we Imve always sent a tramw 
attendant and made arrangements beforehand vath friends and relatives to take 
care of him. 
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that the State employs a vast nnmber of people to take care of them; and per* 
haps a few figures here will not be out of place. The State to-day employs in 
round numbers 1 employee to every 6 insane persons, to care for them, and there 
is— I am only giving round numbers here— perhaps 1 physician to every 170. The 
number of insane during the past year, as I see oy the last report of the lunacy 
conpiissio ',i8 something over 23,000; about 1,000 of those are in the private insti- 
tutions, BO that there is a permanent number at the present time or about 22,000 
dependent cases, and they are increasing at the rate of about 700 a year. 

Q. Does that increase include recomitments?— A. No, that is the net increase; 
for instance, there are 700 more at the end of any one year than there were the 
previous year— actual persons. So you see this is becoming an immense thing. 
In 10 years more at that same rate of increase there will be 6,000 more. To-day, 
say, we have 22 ,000 in all — ^in 1 0 years more there will be 29 ,000. It does not require 
very many figures to show where this is likely to lead. 

Of course, personally I do not have the same feeling of apprehension about it 
perhaps that a person might who had no ej^erience. These people must be cared 
for somewhere, either in homes or in public institutions. My own judgment has 
been, and that has been the judgment of the commission, that it is better to care 
for these iieople in public institutions than to have them cared for at home or 
wandering about the country, because they are constantly committing acts, if not 
of violence, of depredation; and often when they are cared for at home, they break 
up fam^es, they destroy earning capacity, they cause untold suffering and misery; 
so that it has been the policy of the State to t^e in every person that is properly 
committed. And I might say right here that the safeguards in regard to the 
rec^tion of persons other than insane are very carefully drawn. Tlie superin- 
tendent of a State hospital in New York can override a judge’s order. That is, a 
judge may sira an order for the commitment of a lunatic; and if that lunatic is 
brought to the hospital for reception and the superintendent believes that the 
person is not insane, he can refuse to receive him. Of course the State is very 
anxious to return these people, to discharge them and get rid of them. Vast num- 
bers of writs of habeas coitus are taken out. The position of the State is that it 
simply throws the responsibility on the courts. It makes no objections before a 
court to the discharge of any person, except to insist that the court shall have 
before it ample information. Then if the court decides to take the responsibility, 
the State m^es no objection. 


rhen if the court decides to take the responsibility, 


Now, another point— in regard to the extent to which private individuals pay 
for the support of the insane: The ratio is about 1 to 10; in other words, the fixed 
charges for caring for the insane in the State of New York are about, in round 


numbers, $4,000,000 a year, and the friends and relatives contribute about $250,000; 
I tnink that is about one-sixteenth. In the State of Ohio, if I am correctly 
informed, no charge is made by the State whatsoever, and any person can bo com- 
mitted as a State charge — ^that is, so far as the I ^spitals for tee insane are con- 
cerned. Vast numbers in Ohio are cared for in the county houses, as I under- 
stand it. 


Now, with that as a preliminary statement, the thing which I conceive this com- 
mission is more particularly interested in is the effect of foreign immigration. 
There are some things about that that are certainly very puzzling. By the census 
of 1890— and I think the last census shows the same thing practically— the foreim 
population of the State of New York constitutes 25 per cent of the whole. The 
foreign population in the hospitals for the insane in New York is 50 per cent and 
a fraction over. Exactly how that is to be accounted for, you gentlemen perhaps 
can determine. 


Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You mean foreign bom?— A. I mean foreign bom— 
exactly 50 per cent, while there is only 25 per cent in the State. Now, the con- 
clusion is inevitable in my mind that in the admission of immigrants here the 
defective classes have not been kept out. I will not undertake to say that it has 
been a systematic effort on the part of foreign countries, or a deliberate effort, to 
send out of those countries defective persons for the sake of their care and support 
in this country; but I do say this, that it has been done, that an undue proportion 
of those persons have been sent out and have been received here. Of course the 
State of New York suffers more by this than any other State. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Have you any information as to whether there has been 
an increase or a decrease in the immi(pation of these insane people, or mentally 
defective people, in recent years?— A. I do not think so. I am sorry that I have 
not here the last report of the commission in lunacy, but there they present a table 
showing the fluctuations. In 10 years it has varied from, say, about 40 per cent 
up to 50; some years it has risen to 50, and last year it had risen to 50 per cent— 
toe year ending September 80, 1899, what we call the last fiscal year. 
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J . Then who provides for them?— A. The steamship company. 

. They provide the nnrse?— A. No; I do not know what they do; we simply 
ver them. That is a thing which I think might very well interest this com- 
mission, because I imagine the suffering and hardships of those people must be 
very great when they are transferred back under those circumstances. Of course, 
aU the State does is simply to take them down to the Barge Office; it is arranged 
by the immipation authorities. The number of those cases is very small , because 
it is a very difficult thing to establish that a person became insane from causes 
which arose prior to departure for this coimtry. Now, it does seem to me that 
some provision should made whereby if the State desires to return lunatics or 
other dependent persons to a foreign country the steamship oomi)any should be 
obliged to take them, if they are properly accompanied. I do not think any State 
would object to that. 

Then, again, this question of a year. Now, that is altogether too short a time. 
You take the history of those people. They come over here, even the very poor- 
est of them, perhaps with a little money. They may have the promise of employ- 
ment, and it may be pretty nearly a year, and often is, before this malady begins 
to develop. After money is gone and after employment ceases and loss of friends, 
etc., despondency ensues, a case oi melancholia results, and the consequence is 
that a year elapses before the disease becomes apparent. We believe that that 
time should be extended. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How much extension?— A. I should think it should 
be extended to 2 years; I think that would be a reasonable time. 

Q. Why should you not make your extension to cover citizenship? These peo- 
ple are not citizens of the United States.— A. Not at all. 

Q. You mentioned it simply as an arbitrary term? — A. That is all. We should 
prefer to have that time very much extended. I mention 2 years as the shortest 
time. Of course you would have to adopt some arbitrary period, I conceive. 
I mention 2 years as the shortest time. 

(J. (By Mr. Litchman.) Would you not also in that connection adopt a regu- 
lation that in case they became insane they should be deported anyhow, without 
reference to this examination that you speak of to show that the primary cause 
existed at the time of the immigration from the foreim country?— A. I do not 
think that would be an unreasonable thing at all. I think that question you ask 
is a very pertinent one, and I say it for this reason: A very elaborate system of 
records is kept. Ft>r instance, when a hospital is notified that a person is ready 
to be received, a trained nurse goes to get this person. They are not only trained 
in that particular, as to the care of the insane, but they are trained in regard to 
the question of issuing the certificates; and they take long blanks and they ques- 
tion the relatives and friends, because the history is a very important thing in 
relation to the care of a case. We find in almost every instance where the his- 
tory can be known that heredity plays a very important part. It is wonderful. 
On the records of the wards of the State of New York I have seen grandparents 
and grandchildren. I have seen as many as 2 sisters at a time. It is not an 
uncommon thing to see 2 brothers and sometimes B sisters. I do not mean to say 
that that is very common, but it occurs, and it only points out that heredity 
plays a very important part in this matter. 

9 . Ib that heredity manifest more in the female than in the male?— A. I do not 
think there is any difference. Exi)erience shows in New York, and I imagine 
almost everywhere, that the sexes are almost equally divided. There is a slight 
excess as to women, but I attribute that entirely to the fact that women are more 
tractable. When the question cpmes up about their commitment, if they go, 
they do not make any resistance as a rule. 

Q. Have you investigated the question as to the age at which insanlttr mani- 
fests itself?— A. Why, as I recollect it, it manifests itself more paar&ularly 
between 30 and 45. 

Q. That applies to both sexes?— A, Applies to both sexes. I desire to say that 
I am not a physician. I am simply a lawyer, representing the leg^ end of this 
commi^on; out, of course, I acquire some information, some knowledge, which 
a physician perhaps could only be expected to know. But that is generally the 
c^. In other words, you find very few young people, you find scarcely ever a 
child in these institutions. 

* be^^i^uS^'^ special cause for the insanity manifested?— A, That would 

Q. That would be a physician’s answer?- A. That would be a physicians 
^^r. Of course, in round numbers, in generalizing you might say that 
heredity is the most important cause, if you are pleased to call it a cause. Then 
comes in the question of intemperance and excesses of various kinds. Take a 
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that the State employs a vast nnmber of people to take care of them; and per* 
haps a few figures here will not be out of place. The State to-day employs in 
round numbers 1 employee to every 6 insane persons, to care for them, and there 
is— I am only giving round numbers here— perhaps 1 physician to every 170. The 
number of insane during the past year, as I see oy the last report of the lunacy 
conpiissio ',i8 something over 23,000; about 1,000 of those are in the private insti- 
tutions, BO that there is a permanent number at the present time or about 22,000 
dependent cases, and they are increasing at the rate of about 700 a year. 

Q. Does that increase include recomitments?— A. No, that is the net increase; 
for instance, there are 700 more at the end of any one year than there were the 
previous year— actual persons. So you see this is becoming an immense thing. 
In 10 years more at that same rate of increase there will be 6,000 more. To-day, 
say, we have 22 ,000 in all — ^in 1 0 years more there will be 29 ,000. It does not require 
very many figures to show where this is likely to lead. 

Of course, personally I do not have the same feeling of apprehension about it 
perhaps that a person might who had no ej^erience. These people must be cared 
for somewhere, either in homes or in public institutions. My own judgment has 
been, and that has been the judgment of the commission, that it is better to care 
for these iieople in public institutions than to have them cared for at home or 
wandering about the country, because they are constantly committing acts, if not 
of violence, of depredation; and often when they are cared for at home, they break 
up fam^es, they destroy earning capacity, they cause untold suffering and misery; 
so that it has been the policy of the State to t^e in every person that is properly 
committed. And I might say right here that the safeguards in regard to the 
rec^tion of persons other than insane are very carefully drawn. Tlie superin- 
tendent of a State hospital in New York can override a judge’s order. That is, a 
judge may sira an order for the commitment of a lunatic; and if that lunatic is 
brought to the hospital for reception and the superintendent believes that the 
person is not insane, he can refuse to receive him. Of course the State is very 
anxious to return these people, to discharge them and get rid of them. Vast num- 
bers of writs of habeas coitus are taken out. The position of the State is that it 
simply throws the responsibility on the courts. It makes no objections before a 
court to the discharge of any person, except to insist that the court shall have 
before it ample information. Then if the court decides to take the responsibility, 
the State m^es no objection. 


rhen if the court decides to take the responsibility, 


Now, another point— in regard to the extent to which private individuals pay 
for the support of the insane: The ratio is about 1 to 10; in other words, the fixed 
charges for caring for the insane in the State of New York are about, in round 


numbers, $4,000,000 a year, and the friends and relatives contribute about $250,000; 
I tnink that is about one-sixteenth. In the State of Ohio, if I am correctly 
informed, no charge is made by the State whatsoever, and any person can bo com- 
mitted as a State charge — ^that is, so far as the I ^spitals for tee insane are con- 
cerned. Vast numbers in Ohio are cared for in the county houses, as I under- 
stand it. 


Now, with that as a preliminary statement, the thing which I conceive this com- 
mission is more particularly interested in is the effect of foreign immigration. 
There are some things about that that are certainly very puzzling. By the census 
of 1890— and I think the last census shows the same thing practically— the foreim 
population of the State of New York constitutes 25 per cent of the whole. The 
foreign population in the hospitals for the insane in New York is 50 per cent and 
a fraction over. Exactly how that is to be accounted for, you gentlemen perhaps 
can determine. 


Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You mean foreign bom?— A. I mean foreign bom— 
exactly 50 per cent, while there is only 25 per cent in the State. Now, the con- 
clusion is inevitable in my mind that in the admission of immigrants here the 
defective classes have not been kept out. I will not undertake to say that it has 
been a systematic effort on the part of foreign countries, or a deliberate effort, to 
send out of those countries defective persons for the sake of their care and support 
in this country; but I do say this, that it has been done, that an undue proportion 
of those persons have been sent out and have been received here. Of course the 
State of New York suffers more by this than any other State. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Have you any information as to whether there has been 
an increase or a decrease in the immi(pation of these insane people, or mentally 
defective people, in recent years?— A. I do not think so. I am sorry that I have 
not here the last report of the commission in lunacy, but there they present a table 
showing the fluctuations. In 10 years it has varied from, say, about 40 per cent 
up to 50; some years it has risen to 50, and last year it had risen to 50 per cent— 
toe year ending September 80, 1899, what we call the last fiscal year. 
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Q. You would include epileptics in the excluded classP—A. I certainly should. 

Q. Would you use the expression “ weak-minded ” to cover other classes?— A. 
That is a very troublesome question, For instance, we had an immense amount 
of difficulty under the constitution of New York. The lunacy commission’s juris- 
ffiction was cut off from idiots. Now, legally, an idiot is a person without a mind. 
An idiot may be born as such— that is, without a mind— or it may be a case of 
arrested development. For instance, a child may live for 6 months or a year and 
it may have scarlet fever or some other disease and practically the iriind be 
destroyed. Now, there is miujh dispute between alienists as to whether that per- 
son is an idiot, and the State has had considerable difficulty in framing a suitable 
definition. But I would include imbeciles. There is a distinction between an 
idiot and an imbecile. That is a word that may be used with perfect safety. An 
imbecile may bo known. If you go to the idiot asylum at Syracuse or the insti- 
tution at Newark for feeble-minded women, you can see the distiiudion between 
idiots and imbeciles and persons of weak minds. I think that such legislation as 
that could be safely, and should be, provided. 

Q. How full are your statistics in New York as to those aliens that have come 
under that law concerning lunacy? — A. You mean as to what country they come 
from? 

Q. Yes; are they very full and go back for several years? — A. Yes. We could 
furnish them back to 1H90. 

Q. Can you furnish also the statistics of deportation? — A. Oh, yes. Of course, 
in some instiinces it is very difficult to find out the ijrivate history of these people, 
but every effort is made, and 1 think that could be furnished. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Have you ever gone into the question of insanity among 
the uncivilized — for instance, tlie North Aim^rican Indians — and whether older 
nations are not more liable to have their subjects become insane than newer 
ones?— A. No; not especially. We have some Indians. 

Q. You have some insane Indians? — A. Yes; but there are very few Indians in 
the State of New Y^ork, and it would be very hard to generalize, the number of 
Indians we have is so small; but in regard lo the old c;onntries— I suppose you 
are referring to China and Jaiian — it would be iiractically impossible to get any 
information that would be of any real value in regard to the matter. It is aston- 
ishing how much of inaccuracy there is in regard to statistics. Now, I undertook 
to go into one of our neighboring States— one of the most highly civilized— to find 
out about the cost of maintaining the insane, and I found it necessary for me to 
make a specjial study of their institutions to find out anything about it. The 
methods were so entirely different. 

Q. Have you studied in regard to the proportion of insane to the population in 
England, Ireland, France, and (Germany, as compar(‘d witli those in the United 
States?— A. Our figures would show that. Of course, in New York and in other 
of the Eastern States the whole thing is vitiated by the fact of this stream of 
imniigi’ation; and there is another thing: We put down a person as native. Here 
is an Italian family that comes into this country and a child is born a few days 
after arrival; that child has to be put down as a native, and yet, practically it is 
foreign born to all intents and purposes. 

Q. (By Farquhar.) Have you found in your investigations that any organiza- 
tions or ‘municiimlities or smaller subdirtsiims of states in Europe do dei)ort their 
insane to this country?— A. It is only on information and belief. We never have 
gone to the extent of going over there and thoroughly investigating it. 

Q. Do you recollect the report made by a special commission in 1891 thA^ent 
all over Europe and reported that in Switzerland and England, and esp^ially 
Ireland, they deported many of their insane and imbeciles to this country?— A. I 
recall that. 

Q. Do your later investigations show there is anything of that now at all?— A. 
We do not know, except there are certain earmarks which indicate that thing is 
being done. We do not know it to a certainty. 

Now, as to the remedy, outside of this matter of legislation: I might say the 
lunacy commission had a bill introduced in both Houses of Congress a year or 
two ago on this very subject. We should like to get that legislation if we could, 
^d we would like to get the support of this commission in regard to it. 

• Q. What was your proposed law to cover?— A. Substantially the lines we have 
discussed. 

Q. Was it an amendment to the immigration law or a separate law itself? — A. 
It was an amendment. It was prepared and introduced in the Senate of the 
United States by Senator Fairbanks on May 2 , 1898; it was an amendment to the 
act of 1891. 

Q. What is the form of the amendment?— A. Shall I read it? 
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Q. Yes; if you please.— A. (Beading:) 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of RepreJtentatives of the United States 
of America in Om^eM of^mmhled^ That section 1 of the act of March 3, 1891, in 
amendment of the immigration and contract-labor acts, be , and hereby is , amended 
by adding to the classes of aliens thereby excluded from admission to the United 
States the following: 

“All persons who have been confined in an asylum for the insane, or have been 
insane oefore landing in the United States, or who shall within 8 years after 
arrival in the United States become insane, unless it shall affirmatively appear 
on special inquiry that such insanity is due to causes arising after such arrival.” 

Of course that covers substantially what we have been talking about. [Reading:] 

“ Section 3. That section 1 of the act of March 3, 1893, to facilitate the enforce- 
ment of the immi^ation and contract-labor acts of the United States be, and 
hereby is, amended by adding to the statements which are now required in the 
lists or manifests in answer to (piestions at the top of said lists statements as to 
each immigrant, ‘ Whether ever insane or confined in an asylum for the insane.’ ” 

Q. Adding just one tpiestion?— A. Just one (piestion. [Reading:] 

“ And section 3 of said act is hereby amended by adding after the words ‘ insane 
persons ’ in said section the words ‘ or been insane or conffiied in an asylum for the 
msane.’” 

That covers substantially the same ground. Section 3 of this proposed bill pro- 
vides that [reading] : 

“Sec. 3. That every alien immigrant landing in the United States furnish to 
the inspector of immigration a certificate of a surgeon of the immigi‘ant’s last 
place of residence, showing whether such immigrant has ever been insane or con- 
fined in an asylum for the insane, or whether either of the parents of such immi- 
grant was ever so confined, accompanied by a certificate of a consul or consular 
agent of the United States, in the same State, province, or country, that such sur- 
geon is a (lualified and practicing surgeon thereof. 

“If such certificate is not furnished, the inspector of immigration shall, with 
the medical examiner or examiners, make careful inquiry as to the matters 
required to bo shown by such certificate, and if it shall appear that a parent of an 
immigrant who is permitted to land has ever been insane or confined in an asylum 
for the insane, the fact shall be reported by the inspector of immigration to the 
superintendent of immigration. 

“ Sec. 4. That any alien or foreign-born insane i)erson in the United States, 
whose return to a foreign country from which he migrated is not now provided 
for by the immigrations acts, but whose return may be voluntarily had upon the 
request of the family or relatives of such insane person or other persons in inter- 
est, shall, upon the demand of the superintendent of immigration or of a State 
board or officer ha\iLng charge of the insane in any State, the furnishing of the 
necessary attendant or attendants and the payment of the regular fare of the 
persons carried, be transported to the country from which such insane person 
migrated to the United States by any steamship or transportation company, or 
owners of vessels doing busimjss between any port of the United States and any 
foreign port in the lino of travel to such foreign country. And any company or 
owners violating the provisions of this section shall x>ay a fine not exceeding $500, 
to be recovered in the proper United States court, and said fine shall also be a 
lien upon any vessel of said company or owners found within the United States. 

“ Section 5. That this act shall take effect three months after its passage.” 

This bill I recall now, upon reading it. I have been out of office nearly 2 years, 
but when this bill was prepared of course I was very familiar with it. I certainly 
think that would be a very wise provision, and I do not see how any great hard- 
ship could be worked out. If it could be shown that any person contemplating 
migration to this country had been insane, it does not seem unreasonable to say 
that that person should not be admitted here. I think the United States could go 
a great deal further. I never was down to the Barge Office, and do not know what 
the system of inspection is, but I do say this: If the exclusion of these people coul( i 
be predicated upon the determination of the fact, even to be ascertained on tlu 
side, that the person was of the defective class — an idiot, insane person, or epdji, * 

tic— it would be worth to the State of New York alone any sum of money. Arg 
State could afford— to say nothing of the United States— to keep at every por+bv onf 
or two trained alienists to examine these people as they come. Now, the y 
festations of degeneracy, if you please, are so striking in most instances, tb 
exwrt would know it instantly. y ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it your opinion that a ^rson who has beeHK 
oomd be detected ordinarily by one or two physicians when that pers^ 
pass in line before them?— A. No; 1 think in many instances that 
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escape observation, but I think in a large number of instances it would be per- 
fectly apparent; that the manifestations of physical degeneracy would be so 
apparent that it would result in their being set aside and detained for a further 
inqiiiry. That is what it would result in. 

Now, it is very curious. These alienists, trained men with experience, can 
detect certain manifestations of the eyes and the ears — you might say of the face. 
I have watched these physicians in a hospital; they would have the person cross 
his legs and then strike a sharp blow with the hand below the knee. What that 
sign is I can not recall, but I have seen it done repeatedly, and it is certain to 
show a certain— you might say a nervous lesion — ^if I use the expression correctly. 
Now, I believe that might be done, and 1 do not believe with the largo number 
that is admitted here it would be any gi-eat hardship. It is certainly the case that 
these i)eople are coming here in vast numbers, and 1 ex*rtainly think that legisla- 
tion should be obtained somewhat on the line of this bill. 

Q. (By Mr. Far(,|Uiiar. ) It is also a very expensive class of immigration?— A. 
Very; the most so. For instance, the inmates c^f our workhouses and reforma- 
tories, and the epileptic's and insane are capalde of largely supporting themselves. 
The insane are at work some, but tlieir working is only an incident to their cure 
and treatment. They are only given that amount of work which will benefit 
them. Ycui c,an st‘e the enormous number of employees. 1 stated it is 1 to 5; my 
recollectioTi is it is grc'ater than that— between 4 and 5— approximately 1 to 5. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkdy.) I would like to ask one question about something you 
said in regard to the people of a certain country. You said, I believe, that 25 per 
(!ent of the population of Nt'W York was foreign born, and 50 per cent of the 
insane were foreign born, and that about 40 per cent of that 50 per cent were 
Irish. — A. That is the general impression that 1 have. 

Q. (xeneral impression? You think thei*e can be no (piestion about that?— A. 
I do not think there is much. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the Irish are generally a pretty hardy and healthy race, 
and you do not look for insane people among them?— A. The trouble about that 
is this: I apprcdiend that the thiifty Irish largely do not c;ome over here— that is, 
they have not in the early days and to this time. They naturally come over here 
to better tlieir condition, and they come over liere as a result of severe poverty. 
In other words, we might apply the same thing here. If emigration were to take 
place from this country, only those wcuild go whose ccmdition had become des- 
perate by reason of great hardshiii, poverty, etc. I believe it to be the case that 
these people live largely on a low diet. 1 believe it to be the case that the Irish 
are peculiarly prone in this country to tuberculosis — peculiarlv prone to it. I 
think, without stating it as a fact, that statistics will show that that race is taken 
off more rapidly by tuberculosis than any other class. As to tuberculosis, I might 
mention here what Dr. Trudeau told me in the Adirondacks. I had ciuite a long 
talk with him, and he said that the genus of tuberculosis existed everywhere. He 
said, “You are just as liable to get it in Albany as here. Everybody breathes 
the gonns, but if a person is in excellent pliysicjal condition, the germs pass right 
through and do no iiann, but if ^lersons are in a low physical condition — ^if their 
diet has been iioor and they are run down, disease readily attacks them.” And 
I certainly think that is so in regard to the Irish. Their climate is a severe one, as 
I understand it; it is moist. „ 

Q. You would not find many predisposed to insanity among the police force of 
New York City?— A. They are a picked class. 

Q. Picked from the Irish class, too?— A. Generally from that race, but the 
hardy ones are picked out. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Have you studied the subject of intemperance among 
immigrants as a cause of insanity? — A. No; except that we know in a generm 
way that intemperance plays an enormous part in this thing. I think it is gen- 
erally true. For instance, take the English, I think intemperance is much greater 
over there than it is here. That is my impression. I think that is so among the 
Irish; but I would not speak with any authority on that subject. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Yousav the larger per cent of the foreign-bom insane 
are from Ireland. If we now had statistics of the number of insane in Ireland 
and England in proportion to the number of inhabitants, and from some of these 
other countries, we might find that their per cent maybe much larger; and that 
therefore we are not getting so many shipped in on us as there would seem. Is there 
any way to do that?— A. I see what your point is. In New York, Pennsylvania, 
Omo, Massachusetts — ^in fact, all the Eastern States— the ratio of insane persons 
to the whole population is pretty nearly constant. The last time I looked at it it 
was about 1 to 800. As you go farther west you will find it grows less and less 
until you get out in the far western States, where the proportion runs to as high 
asi in 1,600. 
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Q. The conditions surrounding the American people are diffeTent?—A. Of 
course it is different. The tendency is with these people to go into the Eastern 
States when they come into the ports of Boston, New Yorh, or Philadelphia. 
The number has been so great that there is in the Easteni States 1 lunatic to 
every 800 of population. I do not know what this last census will show, but 
that was the condition when I looked at it last. When they migrate and go 
West it is only the hardy ones that go. The same rule does not seem to ap^y 
here as applies when they come from the foreign countries over here. Only 
the hardy ones go to the Western Stetes; they leave the feeble and defective ones 
behind them here. So you get a prox^ortion out there so small that you might 
practically say there are no lunatics at all out there. I still think— no matter 
what the statistk^s might show in Oreat Britain, Ireland, Germany, and France— 
I still think vast numbers of these peoide could be kept out. 

Q. Do you not think there is a greater i)er cent of these in the old nations, 
where they are thi(;kly poj)ulated, comi)ared with America? — A. I should think 
so. I do not know how many of you have ever undertaken to look through 
lunac‘,y rex)orts, or th(} reports of Great Britain, that we concede tt> be about the 
most highly civilized country across the wat(‘r; and yet I should say, to the most 
expert man it would be imx)ossible to tak(‘ their rex)orts and figure out anything 
satisfactory. That is because they have iio centi’alized administration. Take it 
in London — p, i^ one of the most confused things. There is the county council, 
the borough of this and the borough of that, and th(‘y d(» not st'em to have any 
resxjonsible head there anywhere. So it is almost iini>ossible. And then they allow 
far greater numbers of their affc'cted x>eople to roam at large. In the State of 
New York it could not ev(‘r be known with any certainty liow many lunatics 
there were. We know of instances, all of us, vrheiH* tlu're Jire i)eople who should 
be committed, but out of sentiment and considerations of humanity, mistakenly 
socalled, no stex)S are taken to lock them nx). I think that condition lire vailed 
much more generally in the old days. I meant to have brought that out more 
fully. It was true in the State of New York ,iu.st as haig as the insane were a 
municipal, or county, or town charge, and had to pay the State a certain rate 
Xier week, they were unwilling or reluctant to commit the iieoide. They said, 
“ Let this crazy Mary wander around. We will have t(/ iiay $4 a week for her 
board, and we can care for her in the xioorhouse better and more cheaply.” 
That ceased to operate the minute that the State took h{)ld of it. The> saw that 
they were relieved of local taxation, and said, “ We might as well get this iierson 
out of the xioorhouse.” So the State now lias them all. But the benefit has been 
such that the xieople recover (piicker now, gel. cured (luicker. And, in sxiite of the 
fact of all these x^^^^ple being brought in, 'the number aidiears to be diminishing. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquiiau.) The whole exx>ense in New York (loraes out of the 
general fund? — A. Out of the general fund. The $250,000 which is now received 
goes into the treasury, but it is a general Stat(‘ tax. 1 want to emphasize the 
fact that the State of New York has ceased to treat the (piestion as a matter of 
charity, but simply as a matter of the highest financial (consideration. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you admit persons to the insane asylum whose peo- 
ple are able to suxdiort them? — A. They have to lie admitted. 

Q. Do you not charge it up to them? — A. The State has 7 or 8 agents, 
whose duty it is to investigate all of these cases. For instance, in the city of 
New York an agent stands there at the receiving pavilion, where the persons are 
brought for preliminary examinations, and if it is found there is anybody liable 
for their supiiort, they are charged with it. But to show the poverty-stricken 
conation of these people it is only necessary to x>oint out that the State receives 
less than $300,000. 

Q. Out of the $5,000.000?— A. Out of the $5,000,000. Of course, this may be 
saia, that the policy of the State of New York to-day is not to x>aui)erize the 
family. For instance, here is a mechanic whose wife becomes insane. He may 
be earning $2.50 per day. He has 3 or 4 children to care for and has to 
hire a housekeexier. To make that man contribute the average cost of srmport, 
Sp.50 a week, would cut into his wages so as to impoverish the family. ^ the 
State says, “We will remit this charge.” We had the criminal procedure 
amended a couple of years ago extending the liability to brothers and sisters and 
husband and wife. 

Q. It stops with the immediate family?— A. No; it takes in everybody in the 
order of their relationship; brothers ana sisters would come first. The liability 
of parents always continues. The liability of the husband always continues. 
The liability of the wife always continues, and the other relatives in point of 
order. 

Q. Down to cousins? — ^A. As a practical question 1 do not think they ever pay. 
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Q. They have compelled brothers and 8isters?~A. Yes; but if the State chose 
to exercise its power it could bring these people into court under our amended 
criminal procedure and have a judicial order made establishing their liability. 
But in spite of all that to-day they only get about I in 16. 

When you come to get the statistics of Germany or England— I will not speak 
of France, because their government is much more centralized— I think they 
would onW show approximately the number of insane in proportion to the popu- 
lation. TJnder our census, of course, that would be a matter of opinion— the 
number of insane persons outside of institutions. The census taker would have 
to form his own judgment as to whether a person was insane. He would have to 
guess at it. Naturally relatives are very reluctant to make any admission. They 
have an idea it casts a stigma and interferes, perhaps, with the marriage of sons 
and daughters. They are very I'eluctant to admit anything of the kind. 

Here is a thing that happens, and it seems to me there ought to be some remedy: 
We will say here is an immigrant that starts here from way back in some 
interior port— away from the coast. The steamship company, when it returns 
him, simply deposits this ijerson right at the point of departure and leaves him. 
Now, I conceive that there ought to be some iirovision made for these persons 
being sent back tt> the i)lace they came from. It has led to an immense amount 
of difficulty and liardship. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would not that be a matter for foreign determination, 
or to be provided for by treaty provision?— A. Perhaps. I leave it with you, gen- 
tlemen, if they undertake to return them, whether they should not send them 
back to the point of oiiginal starting. Of course, as a matter of fact, I think they 
purchase tickets right through. 

Q. 1 would like to inquire if your insane in New York are employed in any 
productive industry? — A. Yes. If you are interested, I could say a word about 
that. , Of course, labor on th(^ part of the insane in New York is only an incident. 
It is simply with reference to their cure. In other words, no lunatic, is permitted 
to labor except practically on the certificate of the physician. The State seeks to 
make no profit out of tliem. It simply employs them for their own benefit. But, 
as a matter of fact, in the last few years all the shoes ns(‘d in these institutions 
and all the clothing is made by them; all the hats and caps— I won’t say all, but 
practically all. Then the State has gone into the ])usiness of making its own 
soap; has a finely equipx)ed factory at Rochester, where all the soap is made. 
They simply enquoy one soaj) maker, and the patients assist him. They make all 
the soaps used, even tlie shaving soai>. At Utica all the coffee is taken there and 
groimd and distributed, and all the spices. 

Q. You mean all the supplies for the various insane hospitals or for other State 
institutions?— A. Confined absolutely to the hosi)itals for the insane. Of course 
the other institutions have sought to get the privilege of buying their own coffee. 
We used to pay 25 cents a pound, the average whole* aler's price, for coffee up to 
about 3 years ago. Now this coffee is bought directly by the broker from the 
importers, taken to Utica and roasted, defined, ground, and distributed, and it is 
simply a matter of bookkeeping. The actual cost is taken into consideration and 
it is distributed according to that c<jst, and to-day it is billed to them at 11 cents. 
It is so fine that the officers drink it on their tables. I venture to say if you would 
diink a cup of that coffee you would say you never had better coffee in your life. 

Q. Are any goods jiroduced for the general market? — A. No; not a dollar. 

Q. That is prohibited by law, is it not? — A. I do not know that it is prohibited 
as far as the hospitals are concerned, but in the penal institutions it is. They 
carry out that rule to such an extent that a warden is not allowed to be shaved by 
a convict. But, so far as the hospitals for the insane are concerned, they manu- 
facture their own supijlies, and they are distributed from one point to another. 

Q. I suppose there are farms connected with some of the hospitals? — A. Yes. 
Every institution in the State of New Y‘ork has a farm; and tiiat is a very inter- 
esting thing, that question of the running of these farms. We found, when we 
came to go into the matter from a financial standpoint, that in some instances it 
would be better to abandon the farms altogether and buy everything than to 
undertake to operate them. We found that on their balance sheet thev showed a 
profit. Of course they would give themselves credit for the milk and for the hay, 
and give themselves credit for the com that the hogs ate and also for the pork; 
but when we came to analyze their accounts and charge it on a proper basis we 
found that about half of them paid the State and the State more than got its 
money back, and that the remainder of them were bankrupt. So that led to a 
reorganization. None were absolutely abandoned, because it is an advantage to 
keep a certain number employed. Generally speaking, we found that the old 
memods of agriculture were not the best. The State in some instances has farms 
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amounting to 1,000 acres. Willard and Binghamton each has a farm of about 
1 ,000 acres. W e found that the raising of the ordinary farm products, such as are 
commonly raised in the Bast, were financially a failure. ^ we instructed the 
pwple to turn the fams so far as possible into market gardens, and we began to 
mse immense quantities of asparagus and fine fruits and raspberries, gooseber- 
ries, and all sorts of fruits of that kind. In some cases they have 8 or 4 acres in 
strawberry beds. At one time when I was at Utica the patients were gathering 
1,000 quarts of strawberries a day. Those were things the State could not afford 
to buy. W e used to give these people a certain amount of fruit, but we could not, 
of course, begin to do anything like what we ought to do; and when we turned 
these farms into fruit gardens and market gardens they began to pay. The State 
could not compete in raising com and barley and oats and rye with the West. 
The things were laid down in our market at a cost much less than the labor; but 
the moment we began to raise small stuff it began to pay. 

Q. You raise these garden products for the general market?— A. No; simply 
for the insane. We used to purchase it. 

Q. Do not sell anything? — A. Do not sell anything. But of course it was much 
more valuable. You take an acre of asparagus and compare it with an acre of 
com as to value, and you will see what a difference it will make. Of course that 
would diminish the amount of meat we would have to give them. Of course 
they raised vast numbers of hogs. That is something we gave a great deal of 
attention to. In the old days the hogs used to die off and* the herds were 
destroyed every year or two. Right here I should say that we employed Pro- 
fessor Atwater, of the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn, He has been 
employed for 2 or 8 years in working out a dietary for the insane, finding out by 
experiments and observations the class of food used , and seeing what fo^s could 
be substituted for the present food and what waste could be prevented. In his 
preliminary report he showed to us beyond the cavil of a doubt that at least 25 
per cent could do saved on the food supplies alone. Now, the State of New York 
is doing all these things, and yet in spite of all this and an enormous reduction in 
expenditure the number is piling up at a fearful rate. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do the hospitals of the State of New York use any of 
the products of the inmates of the penal institutions of the State? — A. Yes; I 
should have spoken of that. 

Q. I want to ask in that connection if that has had any effect on the marked 
reduction in the cost of maintaining the convicts you spoke of?— A. I should say 
not. I want to say a word about that. When the constitution prohibited convict 
labor the legislature, in carrying out the provisions of the constitution, among 
other things, provided that the convicts should be employed solely in the manu- 
fw^re of articles for the use of State institutions and for the use of the political 
divifdons of the State. On that basis the penal institutions have been maMng 
furniture and clothing and all sorts of things, and to a certain extent they have 
the convicts employed, but only partially so. The amount of stuff they can turn 
out is so great, compared with the consumption of the State, that they can keep 
these people employed only a part of the time. 

Q. Through labor-saving machinery?— A. Yes. The act provided that the hos- 
pitols should pay the State a price which should be as near as possible the market 

E rice. The State has found it can go out in the market and buy a better iron bed, 
yr instance, than the State can make, and for a lower price. You can go down 
to Wanamaker’s store and buy a better iron bedstead than the State can make, 
and at a less price, and buy at retail. Of course there has been a great deal of 
dissatisfaction in regard to that. 

Q. Does it cost the State a good deal less now?— A. No. There are two forces 
at work. The prison system wants to be as nearly self-sustaining as possible, and 
they claim that they only charge for the goods they turn out what the goods could 
be obtained for on the outside; but that is a question. I notice they charge the 
State more generally than the same article can be bought for outside, but they 
are supposed to pay the same. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Does not the State get the whole of the convict’s labor 
that is in the iron bedstead, or pair of shoes, or school bench, or desk? If you 
had to pay an outside mechanic for doing that and you do not jpay your convict 
for doing it, is it not a saving for the State?— A. Not very much. The difficulty 
is with con^ct labor and the way it is applied. It is applied under such peculiw 
conditions. The overseers or a<^stant labor is such a neavy element In the cost 
that large numbers of them are practically without free labor. I do not know 
Hiat you could say their labor was worth one-fifth what the labor is out^de. It 
is worth very little. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litohmaw.) Do yon know that of yonr own inyestigation?— A, . 
know it from an investigation I made at the time. We looked into ft pretty care< 
fully. When I was a member of the lunacy commission our object was to keep 
down the cost of running the ho^itals; and they would often charge us for 
bureaus, bedsteads, and various articles prices whicn we believed to be in excess 
of the market prices. They took the ground; Here is all this labor that goes in. 
We call our laoor worth so much a day, and it takes us so many days’ mbor to 
produce these articles. My answer was: I do not care what it costs you. You 
can not charge us for those beds more than the beds can be purchased for in the 
open market. That is your loss. The price charged in the regular market is so 
much. 

Q. The price charged in the regular market is the compensation to the State 
for the lamr of its convicts, is it not? — A. That is all. 

Q. Now, if it is charged to your department, it becomes a part, of the expense of 
managing the insane, does it not?— A. Yes; it would. 

Q. Then in the last analysis there is a saving to the State, is there not?— A. 
Possibly there would be. 

Q. It is simply a matter of bookkeeping?— A. Possibly it is a matter of book- 
keeping, of course, affecting the labor question. Years ago I used to know oon- 
siderame about it. The difficulty is that all these people come in there untrained 
and with no trades. There is not one man in a hundred that has a trade, and 
they only work comparatively few hours a day, and there are certain rules and 
regulations in there, and they have to have a great many trained employees over 
them. They tried to have convicts trained, but that did not work. 

Q Is it not true that the convict in the prison learns as much of a trade as the 
workman outside of the prison? — A. Under the present management I should say 
that he learned a good deal more than he used to. That was one of the evils of 
the old contract system that I was opposed to when I had something to do with 
the prisons. For instance, they used to have great stove contracts at Sing Sing. 
They used to do more than one particular thing, but when they got into the prison 
they never did anything else; a fellow would stay in prison for 6 years or 10 years, 
and he would be an expert driller or an expert polisher, but he would not learn a 
trade. Of course, when they started in with this new scheme they said, Here, 
we will teach these people trades as distinct from making them mere laborers. 
Now, that would be an excellent idea;’ and my own judgment is, of course, that 
we are branching out into other things, and tnat it would pay every State in this 
Union to teach these people in these prisons trades. 

Q. Even if it did cost a little more?— A. Even if it costs a little more. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar, ) Is not there a proposed amendment now coming before 
your present legislature to make it hand work, the same as Pennsylvania?— A. I 
presume likely. Of course the labor people look at it as competition, and they are 
looking after it. An iron bedstead from the prison standpoint would cost 10 times 
more if they undertook to do it by hand. 

Now, the best-managed jienal institution in the world, so far as I know, is the 
reformatory at Elmira. The very last thing I knew anything about it they had 
in round numbers 40 different trades, and a fellow actually was taught bricklay- 
ing. They had fellows learning the trade of stone masons, blacksmithing, and 
barbering, and when a man went out into business he had a trade. Bun on that 
basis, the State ultimately will get a return, because when they go out they have 
some occupation to turn to and be useful; and having an occupation, in my judg- 
ment, would diminish crime in this country more than anything else. 

Q. Have you noticed statistics of the State of New York in the last two years 
since this bill came into operation? What is the difference between commit- 
ments now in penitentiaries and reformatories and before this went into opera- 
tion?— A. The diminution of crime in the State of New York has been enormous 
in the last 8 or 4 years. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) That might be owing to the general prosperity, m^ht it 
not?— A. Well, good times have undoubtedly affected it some, and of course better 
police supervi^on and better education; the people know more than they used to. 
Tliere are some county jails in the State of New York that practically haven’t 
got an inmate. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar.) Is it not a fact, since the enactanent of that law in the 
State of New York, that there is not any inducement for a justice of the peace, 
or a judge of a municipal court, or whatever court may have jurisdiction of that 
small class of crimes, to convict and send anyone to tne penitentiaries or to the 
reformatories?— A. 1 think so. 

Q. It does not pay now to send any?— A. No. 
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Q. Constantly diminishes?— A. Diminishes. But if I had my say about it, if I 
was superintendent of prisons of the State of New York to-morrow, I would turn 
every one of these prisons into institutions for teachiiiff these people trades; I 
would wipe out every possible source— I think it has been wiped out legally— 
every source of profit. I would abolish, for instance, the fee system among petty 
officers; I would abolish the mileage system; I would remove all temptation. 
I believe it is the cause, not only in New York, but in the States generally, of 
numbers of instances where these xieople, for instance, are sent to various penal 
institutions for what there is in it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) We have testimony here to that effect.— A. That is my 
judgment, and I was connected with x>ri8ons indirectly for several years, and in 
fact I take great interest in prison associations in New York to-day. My views, 
however, have entirely changed in regard to that from what they were 10 or 12 
years ago. I was in favor of the contract system, and at tlie time they tried to 
abolish it I was very much opposed to its abolition, bntl believe it was a mistake. 

Q. (By Mr, FARyuiiAR.) The only argument in its favor was revenue? — A, That 
is ml. 

Q. And it admitted of division of revenue among politicians?— A. No doubt 
about that at all. 

I was just going to say in conclusion — 1 won’t say that humanity and charity, 
that side of human nature, sliould be eliminated, but I do think that the sooner 
that our Government and our States (Mmie to recognize this wdiOie (luestion as one 
of sound financial policy, the sooner they will eliminate the difficulties with which 
they are surrounded; just as in the State of New York in regard to its care of the 
insane, which was regarded a.s a charity, and the question was to do or not to do, 
and we had a constantly in(u-easing burden. The minute the State came to look 
at it as a business proposition, and endeavored to see what was best to be done, it 
began to succeed. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you think the State management of the insane has 
eliminated to any degree the brutal treatment of inmates of institutions? — A. 
Practically it is impossible. I do not believe I have seen in a paper in the State 
of New York— I can not recall a single instance wdiere a matter of that kind has 
been mentioned. It used to be a common thing, and the reason why it has been 
discontinued is that the State employs more people; their tenure is secure. In 
the State of New York lx)th parties by common consent leave the hospital for the 
insane outside of the domain of politics. There is not a political party in the 
State that pretends to interfere with the appointments of attendants or nurses. 
The whole thing is under the civil-service regulations, but outside of that there is 
no sentiment in favor of it. 

Q. What State inspection is there?- A. None whatever. The lunacy commis- 
sion is held simply and solely resi»onsibh*, and they are subject to removal by the 
governor on charges. 

Q. Do you know how often in.sppctions are made by that commission?— A. They 
are required to visit each institution at least twice a year. As a matter of fact, 
they are visited more often; every inmate has an opportunity of being heard, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Coming back to this question of the financial aspect in 
the management of the insane, have you any statistics showing the diminution of 
the cost?— A. Yes; we can give you the .statistics as to the cost of caring for the 
insane in the State hospitals. When you come to the State of New York, for 
instance, in the counties of New York and Kings, which include Greater New 
York, nobody on earth knows what it fonnerly cost to care for their insane, 
because their figures were constantly juggled. The cost of caring for the insane 
in the poorhouses were inextricably mixed. For instance, the care of the insane 
and the care of the paupers were together; but when we came to aggregate the 
whole thing we found that the cost became diminished; it became diminished so 
far as the State institutions were concerned. It went down from $222 to $165 
last year. 

Q. Is it not possible to get statistics from some of the cities, or counties, or 
towns, which will show that this State assumption of the cost of maintaining the 
insane has been economical to them in the respect that it has diminished their 
local charges? — A. That brings up the great question of taxation. It is a curious 
thing. Now, for instance, we can only approximate what it cost the city of New 
York and the county of ffings to care for their insane. We know what the fig- 
ures were, but we know that the figures are very much less; that is, they juggled 
with them. Some years they included the buildings, and in other years they 
struck them out. In other words, the city government of New York would make 
a favorable showing. They would juggle with those figures and we never could 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. Neither could we in the counties. Now, for 
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instance, in some counties, in round numbers, it cost $2 a week to care for their 
insane. We found when we went to investigate it that it cost a great deal more 
to care for the insane than for the paupers, but to show what that difference was 
they kept no separate books; it was impossible to get at it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) Do you have under your control the epileptic colo- 
nies? — A. No; that is under the control of the Stiite board of charities. That is a 
new experiment on the part of the State. They are gatheiing up those people 
very rapidly, but there is a class that is perfectly hopeless, and the only thing you 
can do for them is to care for them i)roperly. That is a disease that is practically 
incurable, as I understand it. 

Q. You made a statement that the convict was worth about one-fifth as much 
as outside labor. That you do not kn«)w from any investigation of your own?— 
A. Not at all. That is a mere guess. 

Q. I asked that because of an investigation by the legislature of Massachu- 
setts showing under the conditions then j»revailing that the convict in thejmson 
was worth about two-thirds as iinudi as outside labor. — A. I should doubt that 
exceedingly. 

Q. It was proved before that commission, of which I was a member. — A. Of 
course it woiild depend on what work they do; they might betjinployed in certain 
lines of work where they would be worth that much, 

Q. But on th<^ long-t(!rm men they were worth (‘xactly as much, hour for hour, 
but of course their pay was very much less? — A. H(*re is a long-term man, for 
instance; he becomes exi)ert in a certain trade. Now, you (;an say he produces 
as much under good comlitions as the man outside, but then you have got to take 
into consiileration what it costs to maintain that man— what it costs to operate 
that prison. 

Q. That is not the point. The point I asked you was as to his comparative 
productive power compared with the outside mechanic.— A. For instance, here is 
a fellow who gets in ftu- what we c,all a 2-year term— that means 1 year and 8 
months; hei'e is a fellow that gets in for 5 years — that means 3 years and 7 months; 
h(‘re is a man that gets in for 10 years— that means 6 years and C months. Now, 
there are lots (jf thos(i convicts who do not really get into tlie haniess before their 
tt‘rm is out. Take the average hours of labor of those people, and the average 
production, and that is the only way you can get at it. When a man becomes 
expert in one thing ho is suddenly rennoved, sent out, and a new man takes his 
place. Take the average hours with the averag(i number of men right through 
and undertake to compare their productive labor wuth the things thew ordinarily 
work at, 1 do not believe that my one-fiftb would be so much out of the way. 

Q. 0\ir pTis(jns were conducted in Massacdinsetts at that time under the con- 
tract system, Tinder which the lalsir was contracted out to private employers, 
who used exactly the same machinery in the prison as outside the prison, and the 
testimony before that commission was to the effect that the convict was worth 
about two-thirds as much as the outside man. — A. Well, I should doubt it. 

Q. We got it from the manufacturers themselves, who were in a position to 
know. , 

(Testimony closed.) 


New York, May SSI, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF ME, THEODOK RITTEE, 

Manayei' of the AnHlro-lianyarian Home, of Nmo York, 


The special subcoinmis.sion being in session at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. 'Pheodor Ritter was introduced as a witness at 12.14 p.m., 
and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address. — A. Theodor 
Ritter; 14 Greenwich street, New York. 

Q. What is your occupation or official position?— A. I am the manager of the 
Anstro-Hungarian Home and Free Employment Bureau. 

Q. Will you please describe that home, how it was instituted, and by whom it is 
supported?— A. This homo was fonuded for the purpose of giving aid to the immi- 
grants coming from Austria-Hungary, and it originated in the fact that many of 
these men and women were put in places on the East Side of New York, m the lower 
part of the city, where they had no good places to stay and no help in their troubles. 
Therefore this house was founded. The Austro-Hungarian Government sends over 
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to this country every year a certain sum for the support of the house, and the 
money to pay the rest of the cost is raised by the Austrian Society of New York and 
the Hungarian Helief Society. All we have to do in said house is to take in charge 
the people coining from the other side— from Austria-Hungary— and bring them to 
the home and find out what they want to do. Most of them want to get work in 
this country, while many come on invitation of their relatives. Of course, when 
they have tne address of relatives where they want to go, our task is fulfilled as 
soon as they go there. The others we put into positions as laborers or mechanics 
or office workers or servant girls, and that is the part of our work, I suppose, that 
interests this commission. 

In securing employment we have to make discriminations between men and 
women. The laborers, of course, we try to put into work in I’aetories or on farms, 
and a great part of them with hotels and similar places, according to the ability of 
the men. Certainly the hardest thing is the language, because nobody coming from 
the other side speaks the language of this country; therefore it is absolutely neces- 
sary to put even intelligent inep to work ns laborers, the only positions we may be 
able to secure for some of these men being such as porters in hotels or restaiirauts or 
that kind of position. 

As to laborers, farmers, and factory bands, wo try to come into contact with fac- 
tories, and in the last few weeks we sent out circulars. Of course, all that goes 
very slow. It is not possible to do it all at once. We tried every way, and finally 
we came to these circulars which we sent to the factories known to us and asked 
them to answer certain <]iicstion8— what kind of laborers they want, whether 
mechanics or whatsoever, and how they pay their wages; whether there are houses 
there, and so on. We have got quite a number of answers to that circular, and it 
seems it will he quite possible to dispose of these laborers coming from the other 
side in some of those factories We will try our best to get families who wdll settle 
down in these places where there are big factories, such as sugar factories, etc. 

Q, (By Mr. Kennedy.) You say, “We will try our best to get families to come 
over.” It is your object to induce families to come? — A. No. I did not mean that 1 
will induce families to come over, but 1 will try my best to get the families comiug 
over to settle down in places like these sugar factories, for example. That is the 
meaning of the circulars, and 1 thought I could put that in because I thought in 
many places outside of the cities there are factories that need laborers, and the only 
way 1 could give them steady laborers is to make the families settle down there, and 
then they would do good work. Most of the single men settle down near New York 
or in some of those other cities not very far from New York. Those cities are as 
stuffed with laborers as can be; whereas farther away from New York there are 
many places where they could use laborers, but have none. Many times I hesitate 
to send them to these places, because 1 do not know them, and there are many cases 
where men are lured to these places on the promise of good work and good earn- 
ings, and wlien they get there it tiirus out that the agents of those places would 
promise anything without having authority froiii the factories. That is the reason 
why we are very careful not to send them out until I can find through other people 
which factories are reliable in doing what they promise. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqurau.) How far West does your work extend?— A. The farthest 
•which I have in mind now is Michigan and Nebraska, with which States we have 
corre^ondence. We have many correspondents in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Q. Have you any in Kansas?— Not yet. 

Q. Any in Indian Territory?— A. None. 

Q. Any from coal miners in the West?— A. Oh, yes; I have had from coal miners 
in Virginia and West Virginia— the Pocahontas fields. I do not now remember all 
the places. A very important factor in these factories is the employment of able 
foremen. Some of them make it nearly impossible for green men to go to work. 
In many of these places everything is in the hands of the factory. The justice of 
the peace, the policemen, and evorythiug belongs to the factory, and the laborer 
who is unable to speak the language of the ooimtry is not able to make himself 
understood, but is at a great disadvantage, just as much on account of the labor as 
on account of the payment and anything that he wishes, and that is the reason I 
never send any men to the coal mines any more. 

Q. Do you or others in this city keep a registry of immigrants from Austria-Hun- 
gary f— A*. Oh, yes. 

Q. Is it taken from the ship's manifest or records?— A. No. 1 have a few of these 
records here, and if they interest you I will submit them for your inspection. Every 

{ leraon who comes to onr house is asked bis name, the place be comes fhnn, the 
angnage he speaks, bow much money he brings to this country, the ship by which 
ho arrived, the destination to which he desires to go, his occupation, and in the case 
of girls, the address of relatives. Then, when sent out of the house the first time, 
it may oe to a position as laborer, servant girl, or whatever it may be— the faets are 
all entered on the sheet, and we keep a record of persons so that we can trace 
Uiem. 
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Q* How are they directed from Ellis Island to your headcj^uarters; and where is 
yonr headquarters f— A. Our agent has a permit to go to Ellis Island and take out 
our countrymen. In some cases he has to bring them before the board, and it is 
Investigated as to whether they will be delivered into our care. If they are dis- 
chargea in our care, he brings them to the house, and from that moment I take care 
of them and try to put them into a position, or send them to their relatives, or do 
whatever it is necessary to do. 

Q. What proportion of the Austro-Hungarian immigration do you handle through 
yoiirofElce? — A. 1 think about half. I am not prepared to answer that question 
eicactly. 

Q. What is the character of the employment of the Austro-Hungarian immigrants 
to this country t— A. The men generally are laborers— farmers or laborers. Some 
are mechanics, blacksmiths, and machinists. 

Q. Are there many miners f—A. Very few. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Have many of the people gone to the Southern Stalest — 
No. We handle very few. 

Q. Farmers or cotton mill operators? — A. Very few of them; very few. 

Q. (By Mr. Clauke.) Have you any complaint to make of any of the methods of 
the steamship companies t— A. No; I have no comidaint to make about steamship 
companies. 

Q, Are there any agents employed in Austria-Hungary by any corporations in this 
country to iudiK e persons to come here? — A. That is a (piestiou which 1 will answer 
with yes and no. I know there are such agents, but 1 know that none of the people 
are engaged by any person who has a good interest in them. They are only engaged 
by persons who want to do business with them. For example, nearly all these Hun- 
garians or Slovaks get their tickets from these agents who induce them to come 
over, but that is all ]H‘ivate and officially unknown. 

Q. Do you know who these agents represent in this country?— A. No; I do not. 
1 guess they represent their own interests. 1 do not think they are engaged by any- 
body. I think tliey sell tlie tickets and work in their own interests, and I do not 
think they are engaged by anybody in this country. 

Q. Yon think they receive a commission on the sales of tickets? — A. Certainly. 
That is their business. 

Q. And therefore they are in a sense in the employment of the steamship com- 
panies,?— A. I can not answer that question. I never looked into that side of the 
subject. 

Q. Is it desired by the Austro-Hungarian Government that there shall be emigra- 
tion to this country ? — A. No; it is not. 

Q. Do they prefer to keep their people at home? — A. Yes. 

Q. But since they will come, they deem it necessary to take some measures to help 
them when liere?-^A. Yes. 

Q. Are you paid by the Government?— A. No; I am paid by the two combined 
societies here. 

Q, And your Government contributes to those societies? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I should like to ask whether llio Government or provinces 
or municipalities have assisted undesirable people to come to this country ; such as, 
for instance, criminals, paupers, or diseased people? — A. No; on the contrary, it is 
very difficult to come over to this country from our old country. They Qo not 
encourage it at all ; on the contrary. 

Q. Do you find any such people — criminals, paupers, or cripples — coming from 
your country ?— A. I do not think it is possible for them to land, because if they are 
criminals they are caught at the ship before they can land; and if they are paupers 
or unable to work for their living they are not allowed to land on Ellis Island. 
Then, we are held responsible in case a pauper or cripple should he taken out by 
mistake. We would, of course, not be allowed to take out anyone who would become 
a public charge. To prevent such is what the house is for. There may be a man well 
able to work, but without any means; we take care of him and get work for him 
and start him out, and then all is right. We have many cases like that where all 
the men got work. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciimak.) Do you in those cases give bond to the Ellis Island 
authorities that the immigrant shall not become a public charge?— A. We do not 
give bond in writing or in cash, but we give bond in so far that the authorities hold 
us responsible, and m case there should be a pauper delivered to us— there have been 
noneeo far as 1 know since we have had the right to go to Ellis Island— but if there 
should he a case lik.e that, we would be held responsible. That is the purpose of 
these societies— to take care of our people and see that they get work and do not 
become public charges. 

Q. The law provides that a person may not land where there is any fear that be 
may become a public charge unless a bond be given in a certain sum, I did not 
know whether yon had given such bond at any time. You say yon have not, how- 
ever?— A. 1 could not tell you anything about that. I know we have not given any 
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bond from the management of the hoiiKe, but it may be there is an arrangement 
between the consulate and the Government, because the consulate has the super- 
vision of the house. 

Q. When you put out the lielp, either men or women, are the wages paid to the 
help or to your society? — A. The wages are paid to the help unless there be some 
misunderstanding. I hold the parties responsible to pay in our office, if their hired 
help <‘omplains. 

Q. If any of the help put out by you has a dispute with the person who employs 
him, do you assist the help, as far as ;>on are able, in securing justice? — A. Yes. 

Q. What is your method? — A. If there is any trouble like that I write a letter 
first to this party, and a very j>olit<i letter, too. Then, if I do not get a suitable 
answer, I write a letter, ‘‘If you do not pay the wages in 21 hours T will sue you.’' 
Then 1 turn the matter over to our lawyers. 

Q. Have you found thnt >our system of distributing the immigrants in different 
parts of the country has on the whole worked well for your ]»eople? — A. Yes. 

Q. And they seem to have confidenc‘e in your establishment and report the fact to 
their friends in the old country who are coming ov<--r here? — A. Yes. Of course, at 
first it was quite different, because these people did not iinderstaml what we were 
and how we worked, and there Avere many cases where they tried to get as far away 
from the house as possible. After some time (it is now the third year the house has 
existed) they came to a right understanding <d‘ our ways, and aao have many cases 
where people who have gone away from the house have come back and asked us to 
forgive their mistrusting and help. them. 8o it shows tlie society is a good one and 
is the right thing for the interest of these ]>eoplo. 

Q. How far are you able to jirotect the Avonion from falling into habits of vice? — 
A. Well, that dcjieiuls. If these women are <lischarged to our house and wo put them 
into positions, we have the right to look after them for a full year, because they 
are supposed to be landed conditionally, and this condition )>rcvails j'or a year’s time. 
During the year 1 have the right to take a woman away fiom ;iny i)o,sition or ])ut her 
in any position I want; but after this lime it is im]K)ssible. 'fhe ])orcontage going 
astray now is practically nothing in comparison with wh.it it was formerly. One 
reason why this house was founded is the fact th.at these Avomeu Avere getting into 
bad habits and even sometimes into disorderly houses. 

Q. You spoke of conditions. Do you refer to tlie condition that the immigrant 
shall not become a public charge Avithin a y<‘ar? — A. Yes; that ki'cps us responsible. 

Q. You have to keep track of the immigrant in ordm* to protect yourselves? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. P’'arqijiiar.) What experience have yon had with these so-called intel- 
ligence offices here that propose to provide employment for immigrants? — A. That 
is, a A'ery hard question to answer in a few Avords, hecause it is with intelligence 
offices just as it is with people. Sonic may he very good and some not. But there 
are many employment offices that do not act in the'interest of the pcojde Avho go to 
them. Of course, you could not oxjiect much difierent, because these peo]dc are there 
to do business, and certainly our idea is quite different from the employment offices' 
idea. We want to raise those people intelligently as well as morally,'^ but they are 
there to do business ; and that is <jiiite a different thing. There are many bouses on 
the east side of New Y'ork City, in the lower part, Avhore the Slovaks or Hnngarjans 
live, and without having a regular intelligence office and evouAvilhout having a 
boardinghouse, they keep their “frien«ls”Avitli them. These people are “friends" 
that come from the same part of the country, and they keej) them there for a few days 
and then put them into a position with some family and give them all the good 
advice they can: “You must not work too hard;” “you must go out eAmry day;" 
“you must not work on Sunday," and “you must get so much wages every month.” 
This is the first iulhieiico upon these people. You know these immigrants have to 
be considered from quite a different standpoint than an American. They must be 
treated in a different way. Y'ou could uot talk to a Slovak the samo way you could 
to an American girl ; and that is the reason why these boarding houses on the east 
side should be checked. 

Q. You say that the Austro-Hungarian Government do(‘8 not desire to have these 
people emigrate to this country. Feeling that Avay, 1 Avouldlike to ask you how 
your people would view further restrictive legislation on the immigration question 
by this country? — A. You mean to prevent them from landing in this country? 

Q. Yes. That question has been discussed by many people; not to prevent them 
altogether, but to further restrict tho A'oliime of immigration from your country. — 
A. Yes; but I do not see in what way it should bo done. Do you mean tho laws 
Enforced more strictly than now to prevent paupers and such people I'rom landing? 

Q. For instance, would your people object to an educational test—that is, read- 
ing, for i|^stance, a selection from the Constitution of the United States or any other 
instrument in their own language? — A. 1 do not see how they could object. If the 
law is here it is not their place to object, but to obey. 



Q. I mean what would be the sentiment of your people in this country in regard 
to such legislation as that? Would they feel it was directed against them as a peo- 
ple or a racef~A. I euess they would feel like it was a restriction upon their land- 
ing, and so it would l>e. 

Q. Are you a German or a Hungarian? — A. I am a Gorman; from Vienna. 

Q. How long have you been in this country? — A. Ten years. 

Q. You have perhaps been aware of etforts to pass immigration bills with educa- 
tional tests in them ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You are also aware of the opposition in German socnetios, for instance, against 
this measure?— A. Yes. 

Q. 1 would like to ask you if yon are aware whether that opposition is a spon- 
taneous opposition on the part of the German people, or whether it is a prompted 
opposition on the part of certain individuals in the interests of the steamship com- 
panies? — A. I think that it may have been more an opposition by some individual 
interests than for any other reasons, because you know these Hungarian Slovaks are 
the very best laborers— no doubt about it. They are good laborers, but there are 
many educated among them, and there are many that are not able to read and write, 
although, of course, not so many of them as there used to be. 

Testimony closed. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN. J. BEALIN, 

Superi ttiendeni Free Fmploymeni Bureau, New York. 

The subcommission met piirHiiant to recess at 2.11 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. 
At that time Mr. .lohii J. Bealiu was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clauke.) Tlease give your name and post-otliee address and oiiicial 
position.— A. .John J. Bealin; 107 Hast Thirty-first street, New York City. I am an 
employee of the department of labor of the State of New York, officially designated 
as the siiperiutendcut <»f the free emjdoyment bureau. My duties are to sujienntend 
the bureau, to see that the law is cari ied out, to keep such books and records as the 
commissiouor may direct, to collect statistics, and to work generally under his 
instructions. 

Q. What class of people <lo you look aftc;r?— A. 'ilie law directs us to register all 
applicants for labor— that is, to register every one that will come to ns seeking 
employment, and to keep a rc^gistef of all ]»eople who wish to employ them. In 
carrying out the work of the bureau wc- have a lorm which is filled by all applicants 
who desire to place their labor on the market through the bureau. This blank, ' 
when tilled out, will give the name of the applicants, their address, their occupa- 
tion, their nativity, the name of the last employer, the character of their employ- 
ment, the duration <»f their employment, the cause for being unemployed, and 
whether they would be willing to go to the country if employment was found there 
for them. When this blank is filled out a reference blank is sent to the last 
employer, asking for a verification of the statement made by the party seeking 
employment. This iu<iniry asks as to the character and ability of the party, the 
duration of emidoyineut, somewhat as to their temper, asking whether they were 
willing and obliging. We have found some few people who give us fictitious 
addresses as to the last employer, and we hav(^ found very few people whose last 
employer did not sjieak of them as being competent, sober, honest, willing, and 
obliging. 

The bureau has now been in operation since .luly 20, 1896. Wo have worked under 
and we have lived up to the law. We have met with the commendation of such 
people, for iiustauce, as Bishop Potter, the Society of St. Vincent de I’aul, the Charity 
Organization Society, and other kindred bodies. 

We will average a little over .5,000 applicants for labor in the course of a year — 
say 6,500. Year before last wc found employment for 45.4 per c;ent of the applicants ; 
last year for 51.7 per cent. 

Some things we have learned that I wish to state. For instance, the average 
woman wffio earns her living as a domestic is commercially dead after she is 45 years 
of age. There is no place for her if she has not saved sufficient money to keep her- 
self, unless she goes to the almshouse. There is no place for a man that is .50 years 
of age if he is a common laborer, if he shows his age. There is no place for him 
unless he has saved sufficient from his former earnings or is kept by his children if 
he is married and has such. Except in rare instances he has to face toward the 
workhouse. 

The labor market in New York is very singularly situated. Skilled labor is highly 
organized here, and the organized workers, all of them, in some form or other, main- 
tarn employment agencies of their own. Some of them, for instance the nainters and 
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stfttioiiAry en^eers, hare places where meaj^o when they ore of enploymeol 
placet where they are taken care of. AU the men in organised lal>of who apt liae 
ployed report to their organisation if they aie ont of employ ment) and it iathe ka 
ness of the much condemned so-called walking delegate to find employikent farth< 
people. 

1 would sav that the free employment agency was called into ekUlen^^ at^t 
solicitation or the Working Woman’s Association of New York City^ which at tl 
time had as its president Miss Alice Woodbridge. It was called into esdsteacc 
benefit working women, and its mission has been principally along that line. ' Ai 
have stated, organized labor takes care of its members through its employme 
agencies. The average everyday laborer, if ho does not belong to the ranks of i 
called organized labor, and he wants to find employment in the city of New Yo 
digging a sewer, if you will, on that subway that they are building that is mo 
gaged to the dominant political party of this city, has got to go to his district leaf 
and he has to be verified by bis election district leader; and then when they kui 
he is of the faithful he will get work for a certain period of time, only to be d 
placed later on because of the swarms of people going to the headquarters of t 
organization looking for employment. 

In the fall of 1896 the commissioner of labor, who was at that time Mr. John 
McDonough, our present secretary of state, at the solicitation of the Working Woma; 
Association, held an investigation as to the methods of employment agencies in tl 
city. I would respectfully ask permission to file later on the testimony taken th( 
under oath. A summary of it is of this character: That women were treated ve 
coarsely and brutally in some of- the employment agencies ; that, contrary to la 
the fees paid by them were ki'.pt and not returned when work was not mund : 
them. Since then it hiis been constantly reported to our odico that the same com 
tion of things prevails, and 1 say that to the best of my knowledge and judgme 
and belief in very many instances the law is not lived up to by many employme 
agencies in this city. No later than last week a woman called my attention to 
evasion of the act. I asked her why she did not go and get her money. She sai 
•*It is too much trouble. I would have to do this, that, and the other.” No lai 
than last week people who had put advcrlisemeuto in the World wore answered 
requests to call at a certain institution; and finding out the character of the ins 
tntiob they reported the matter to the office — Broadway, Sixth avenue, and Thin 
sixth street. The people at the World office called my attention to that. Now 
may be asked, why the commissioner of the bureau of labor statistics, when 
held this investigation, did not report the matter to the mayor. He reported it ji 
where the law instructed him to report it— to the legislature of the State of N< 
York. Keports that come to me of the management of some of the employme 
agencies 1 bring to the attention of the commissioner. It is my duty. I am not 1 
proseenting officer of this county. 

We have investigated this employment agency business not only in New Yc 
but in other cities of the State. I was sent by the commissioner to the city of B 
falo some 2 years ago. I sat on the bench with .Judge King, and 1 asked him 1 
opinion as to the condition of things in that town. He said it was infamous, 
said : Just wait a while and wo will see.” That morning there were 3 cases. T 
Judge looked at the man that was running the agency. He was a young man. I 
parents were known to the judge, and Judge King said : “ It makes an honest ina 
eyes sore to look at yon.” And so it would. This condition of things brought oi 
terrible strike in the city of Buffalo a little over a year ago. It was known as 1 
freight handlers’ strike. Thonsauds of men were out on strike, simply because 
order to get employment they had to go to a certain employment agency that v 
kept by a liquor dealer. He was master of the situation, and they had to drinl 
certain amount of beer. For the man that drank the most beer and spent the mi 
money at the bar, ho got employment as a grain shoveler. That thing went on : 
a long time until it was finally settled by Bishop Quigley. Since then the men i 
free to find employment through any channel they like. They do not have to go 
the employment agency ; they can go direct to find employment. 

In the city of Rochester the same condition of things prevails. Testimony of tl 
character was filed in the records of the department of labor, including a let 
from the assistant chief of police. 

And so we find all over the State the same condition, and in order to remedy tl 
wrong there was drafted an act placing all the employment agencies in the Sh 
under State control. This act was drawn in obedience to the recommendation 
the State legislature of Governor Roosevelt. State control was asked beeanss 
was not a local complaint. It was all over the State, and it was considered wise 
have a State law enforced by a State department, where the discipline would 
noiform. 

This bill, a copy of which 1 hold in my hand, was drafted and presented in 1 
senate by Senator John Ford and by Mr. Kelsey in the assembly. A3Rt« a oonfoiea 
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back ^ New York City, with the instruction that the people interested 
here eiiptild have a hearing — that is, that theeiiiploynient agencies should be heard. 
There was conference held nt the office of the hiirean of labor statistics, at which 
conference wore three representatives of the oiiiployuK'ut agencies. There was u 
represeutayve of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul; the ifniversity Settlements 
had a napresentative. As the result of the conference this hill was snbtnitled to the 
legisl^iture. !♦ was passed by the assembly, twice amended in the senate, and at 
the end of the session it remained in charge of the senate committee on cities, not 
being reportcrfi to the body for ilnal action. I will read this liili with your permis- 
sioil and explain it in order that there may be no misunderstanding of the terms. 

(Witness road as follows:) 


AN A CT to rogulalo tlm korpiiig of j^niployinout agoncum in eitios ol the iiri>t anil Horoiitl uIrmh w liero 
fnoH at'o oluirged for procuring employment or HitiiatioiiH. 

The people of tlie State nf Now York, represented in sonafo and asseiubly, do enact 
as follows : 

Section 1, The term person whm used in this act means and includes persons, 
comjiany, society, association, or corporation; and the t<^rm employment agency 
means and includes the business of keeping an intelligence office, (Uiiploymont bu- 
reau, or other ajj^micv for jirocuriii;; woik or employment lor persons seeking eiindoy- 
nient, or the acting as agent for jnoenring such work or employment where a fee or 
otlier valuable thing is (*xactc<l, charged, or received for registration or for procur- 
ing or assisting to procure euiployment, work, ora situation of any kind, or for pro- 
curing or ]iroviding lielji for any person, exeepting iirocnring employment as school 
fcachers exclusively. 

Sec. 2. No imtsou shall ojieu, keep, or carry on any such euiployment agency in 
the cities of tiuHirst and second class, unless every such person shall procure a 
license therefor from tin*, State conii>trollor, authorizing the licensee to open, keep, 
or carry on hucIi apmey at a designated place, which license shall bo issued hy th <5 
coin]»trollcru]»ou the payment to him ofafeeol tifty dollars tortile first year andtwenty- 
five dollars for each succeeding year for each and every such employment agency in 
cities of the lirst class, and a fee of twenty-tive dollars* for the first year and twelve 
and oiHi-half dollars for each 8iiccee<ling year for each and every siicli agency in 
cities of tlm second class. Every licen.so shall contain a dosignation of the city, 
Hi I eel, and number of the house in which the iiersoii licensed shall carry on the said 
employment agency, and the number and date of such license. No saloon 
keeper sliall conduct an einployniont agency, or act as agent for procuring work or 
employment in any building where licpior is sold or offered for sale. 

Sec. 3. The State couiptrullor shall re(]uire such person to lilo with his applicu< 
tion for a, license a. bond in <lue form to the people of th(^ St.ite of New York in tho 
penal sum of two thousand dollars in cities of the first class, and one thousand 
dollars in cities of the second class, with one or more sureties to be approved by tho 
comptroller and conditioned that the obligor will not violate any of tho duties, 
terms, conditions, provisions, or requirements of this act. The comptroller is 
authorized to cause an action, or actions, to he brought on said bond in the name of 
the ])c()p]e of the State of New York for any violation of any of its (miiditions ; and 
he may also i evoke any license whenever, in his Judgment, the person licensed shall 
violate any of the provisions of this act 

Sec, 4. It shall he the duty of every person so licensed to keep a ri'gister in which 
shall be enten*d, in the English language, the name and address of every axiplicant 
for employment, and the name and address of his or her last employer, and the 
names and uddress of the person or persons who shall employ sucli applicant. Such 
licensed person shall also enter in a register the name and address of every person 
who shall make application for help or servants, and the name and nature, of the 
employment for which such help shall be wanted. Such registers shall at all rea- 
Honablc hours be open to the inspection and examination of the commissioner of 
labor or his agents. 

Sec. 5. It shall he the duty of every such lic.enscd iiersoii to give to each and 
every ap]dicHut for employment or work, from whom a fee or other valuable thing 
shall be received for procuring such employment, a receipt in which shall be stated 
tin* name of the ai>plicaut, the amonnt of the fee or other valuable thing, the date, 
llic, name or nature of the employment or situation to bo procured, and on a sepa- 
rate receipt the name and address of the person or persous to whom the applicant 
shall be pferrod or sent for employment or work. In case the said applicant, shall 
not obtain or acec.pt a situation or employment through or by the procurement or 
agency of such licensed person within one mouth auer registration as aforesaid, 
then said licensed person shall forthwith repay and return to such applicant, upon 
demand being made therefor, the full amount of tho fee or other valuable thiug paid 
or delivered liy said ajiplicaut to said licensed person. Every receipt aforesaid shall 
have printed on the hack ther(*of, in the English language, a copy of this soctiou, 
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and every hucIi licensed person shall cause a plain and legible printed copy of this 
act to 1)0 ))OHtcd in a eonspimious jdaco in such agency or place of business. No 
such licensed j»erson shall ])rint, paint, publish, or display on auy sign, window, or 
ill any ) in Plication, the name or a. similar name t<» that of the State of New York 
free employment bureau. 

Skc. (i. It shall 1)6 the duty of every licensed person to investigate at least two of 
the reforenc<‘s of every a])plicant registered for employment. No such licensed 
persou shall knowingly send or cause to be sent auy 1cm. ile help or servants to any 
place of biid repute, house of ill fame, or assignation house, tir to any house or placii 
of amii-sement kept for immoral purfiosos. No such licen.sed jiersou shall jmblish or 
cause to he published any false or fraudulent notice or ail vertisement, or give any 
false information, or make any false ])rouiisc concerning or relating to work or 
omployiiient to anyone who shall register for employment; and no suen licensed 
])crson shall make any false entries in such register, or viidate any of the piovisions 
of this act. 

Sfc. 7. It shall he the duty of the. commissionei of laboj- lio look after the enforce- 
ment of this act. If he shail ha\e reason to believe that any of its provisions are 
disregardc.d or violated, he shall report to the district atlorn(‘y of the county wherein 
such alleged violations shall take ])lace, the facts relating to the violating thereof, 
whereujion it shall be the duty of siie.li district attorney to b<*gin amt carry on a 
proper criminal ])ro.seeutioii for such violation. Any person convicted of a \ iolation 
of this act or auy part there.of sh ill be guilty of a misdemeanor. Oiie-hali of the 
lines im])osetl and of ]>eiialties roeo\ered under this act shall he*paid to the commis- 
sioner of labor, who shall use ami expend the same in ])a.ymeiit of t he expenses of 
investigating violations of this act, and in securing information regarding the same. 

Sko. 8. All acts or parts of acts heretofore passed relahng to employment agencies 
in cities of the first or S(*cond class and all acts or parts of ads inconsistent wil h this 
aet aw hereby repealed, except the provisions of ehapier four hundred and tifteeii of 
the laws of eighteen liundred and ninety-seven, known as t he labor la w. 

StU’. y. This aet shall take etfect July first, in tlie \ear nineteen hundred and one. 

Section 1 would prevent fraud. This si*e,tioii would ])re\ent bringing jieople to 
employment agmicics lo get their fee for registering when tlnu’e was no jiossible 
chance of getting them emjiloyment. It is only hy imtling out di-coys, by making 
false statomeutSj’that this thing can he carried on to the Jimit it has been carried on 
in the city of Now York ; hnt in this hill they aic prohibited from putting out a sign 
or an advertisement that they liave employment when they have not, Jiy it they 
are roipiired to keep a register — a tabulated list of <‘Veiyonc w ho sought einplov- 
niciit or sought to em])loy jieojde; the charaxder of the work that they could 
Then it w'ould be easy, when the commissioners' authori/od agents would go in, to 
see whether there was deception or not. Ohjeetiou is raised to this fourth section, 
saying that it violati^s the ])rivacy of a man's htisiiiess; that it invades his private 
hooks, papers, etc. I would call attention to th<‘ fact that the United States (lov- 
ornmcnt insists upon every wholesaler and rectifier of liipior keeping a special book. 
Now we will tak(‘., for instance, a wholesaler or rectifier. He has w ithdrawal from 
tiie bonded warehouse the goinls ]»la<'ed there on bond, and betore be (‘an withdraw 
any of the spirits from bond he lias to pay into the United States JTeasnry, through 
the collector of internal revenue in tliat di.stiict, (‘very cent that is due the (lovcru- 
iiieiit against those s])irits. Naturally one would think that now the s])iritH is bis 
]iroperty. The law says when those goods have come on his premises they must 
he designated hy i he ])eciiliar stamp — a warohoiise stamp — stating tlu^ serial letter 
and nuinher, the nurnher of w ine and proof gallons that are in the package, hy 
the rc\eiiue stamp — the tax-paid stamp — which declares the number of wine and 
proof gallous that are in tin* j>a(*.kago when w'ithdrawn from bond, and which satis- 
Iic8 everyone, so far as can he seen, that there is nothing due the (loveriimeut. But 
still the Goveniiiieiit says that it has a right, and it exereises that right, and makes 
that man keep the register and show that ])a(*.k:ige of whisky, or spirits, as it is 
deiiomiunted, from tlie ])oint of its production to the point of its cousiimiition ; and 
likewise, w'hen a man hnys toliacco, the name of the manufactnrei ot cigars and 
cigarettes has to bo entered into the form. He has to tell who lie buys it from, how 
much he uses during the mouth, what it is used for, in what way the cigars w'eie 
packed — for instance, 25 in a. box or a box of 50; the nuiiihor of sainplcs used, the 
number of sampk^s on hand. And such records are open at all times for iiispec.tiou 
hy the r(‘V(*iiiie otiicers, and the revenue oflkmr has premised, under oath, to inspect 
every such place at Iciist once a month, 'fhat is, in my .ludgmeiit and the Judgment 
of men — many nieii— sufficient warrant for .section 1. 

The next section states Just how the business sliall be conducted ; that when a 
man or a w'omaii comes in and makes application for work, and as soon as he or she 
is registered he has to get a card. Apidicants liave to get a ri’ceipt acknowledging 
they have been there; that the money has bci'ii paid, and what paid for, and at the 
end of the mouth, on demand — not otherwise - if there is not work yirocnred, that 
fee is returned. If there is w’ork procured, llie fee belongs to the parties operating 
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the einf»l(>yuient aj;oiic 3 \ In addition to that, thej’ ^ot the usual percentage that 
tiic}^ demand, (ho matter of sonietimoN 10 per cent, for instance, on tlie first montli’s 
salary. If this conld have passerl and hei-oine a. law the commissioner would have 
been instnieted te look lor tlie eufbrcemeiit of the act, to see that it was carried out 
in all its details. It did not pass. Wliy 1 do not know. 

(^. (Ily Mr. FAiopTHAK. ) In th<^ ahsence of a law what jurisdiction has the State 
bureau nowf—A. None wluitsoexcr. 

Q. Is there exercise' of police power over these employment agencies f — A. The 
ma\ or’s marshal has some authority. Then' is a law governing employ immt agencies 
in the city of Hnlfalo at present. There is one covering lirooklyn and one in Now 
York. The mayor's marshal issues the license, but the mayor's marshal has not 
jxiwer to go in and see that they keep this register. Tin*. ma. 3 'or’a marshal has 
not ])ower to se«' that the register corresponds with the advertisements; hut if this 
act became a law, then the coiumissioner woubl have the ])owcr to ap]>(unt otlicials 
who would g<» in there and see tluit that law is lived np to. 

Was this law submitted to the attorney-general of tin* State as to its coustitn- 
tionality.' — A. It was not. 

Q. You liavt! no means of knowing what the objections of the committee wi^re as 
to its final passaged “A. Want of time, more than anything else. It waa late in the 
si'ssion; but the constituti«uuility of the bill is vouched for by the present secretaiy 
of state, by .John l^ord, espiicially the ]>ortion of it prohibiting the putting out of 
signs and decoNS when thert' was not oinidoymeut. That is taken from the Illinois 
law; it IS taken from various laws enacted in various States, and it was agreed upon. 
It nu't the eiiKU’gcncy— came u]> to the necessities of the hour. 

Hav(5 you anything to say aliout the elBciency of the I'arrjdng out of the pres- 
ent laAV in the city ol‘ New York, your local laws? - A. The trouble is siin]dy this, 
that the ]ieoplc who are victimi/e«i, and I am satislied that there arc thousands and 
tlious.inds of them in tlie city of New York, get si dt and tired of it. As they have 
said lo me, “ What's the iiseV" Last year or the year hel'ore there was quite a sen- 
sation here. A newspaper in the city had one of the proprietors of one of the agencies 
on Sixth avmiue arrested and brought into court, and there were two, throe, or four 
more arrests. I'lie licenses Avere revoked in one case, and another one left the city. 
The o( her pcojdc, (qierating an agency on Sixth avenne, are there still ; they arc doing 
just HOW' w hat was charged in court, and wdiat was proven in .Judge Mayo’s court. 
When that trial was going on 1 went iii and sat down there a little amongst the 
people, and that court w as literally packed with people victimized hy employment 
agencies right here in New York City. 

Hut the w orst has >et to <-ome. There is some supervision over the employment 
agency; it has to buy the licenses. The mayor's marshal can reach them, hut there 
are institutions, such as we have spoken of this morning, that arc doing business 
without any li<‘cnH«‘-s whatsoever. 1 know this, because it is jiart of my business to 
read the morning papers carefully, the advertising columns. In them you will see, 
day after day, soiiietiiiK's with an intermission of one day, hut as a rule day after 
daj, , anuoiincemeiits (hat certain jieople can bo found at ii certain address, a girl, a 
housekeeper; for instance, a young girl just landed; and then it will he a Swedish 
houseworker, or a waitress, or a chambermaid. 'J'hey are getting employment 
through employim'iit agencies tliat are not registered, that have not taken out a 
license. I am morally •■ertain of that, and, talking over this phase of the f|ue8tion 
with the. mother superior of the Sisters of Mercy, who lias charge of the Working 
(xirls’ Homo, she said to me what 1 had already eoncliided in my own mind, that the 
institutions of this kind were the worst, morally speaking. You got a girl; she 
would go to one <if those places; it is a friend’s house. She know that when she 
got out of work slic could come back there again, and after a month, ]>erhaps, she 
would return there with her month’s wages to have a good time, and she would get 
into the drink habit That is the truth. This is the experience, not only my experi- 
ence blit the experience of this Sister of Menjy in control of the Regina Angelorum. 
That is a fonu of llnding employment that should be wiped out. A remedy could 
b(‘ provided if there were men wiioso special duty it was to run down such places 
under the couiinissioncr, and they could do that, if that law were passed, without 
any more expense to the State. 1 say that the dejiartinent should have agents all 
over the State and could enforce that law without one cent extra expense ; and to give 
N'ou an idea just how they do somethings, I will read from our report a statement of 
the case. 

Mr. LiTciiMAN. And the miinber of the report and the page. 

The Witness. June report, 1900, page 104. This is a clipping taken from the 
Times of Friday, A])ril 111, 1900. [Reading:] 

^^As Recorder God' was about to sentence Amelia Monach, a pretty Hungarian girl, 
living at 180 Lewis street, who had pleaded guilty in general sessions to having 
sbden merchandise worth $800 from her employer, David Rosenbach, of a. 52 East 
Eighty-fourth street, Mrs. Foster, the * Tombs angel,’ came forward and asked the 
recorder to he lenient. 
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*The ^rl has told me that she is thoroughly repentaut for what she has done/ 
said Mrs. Foster; * besides, she has told me that it is her first offense/ 

^‘This speech seemed greatly to excite a man in the court room. ‘It isn’t her first 
offense,’ he said, hastening up toward the bar. ‘ She worked for mo as a servant and 
cleared niy flat out entirely, taking away $275 worth of goods. My name is Abraham 
Spitzker, of 330 East Seventy-ninth street, and 1 will identify her and swear to her 
guilt on the witness stand/ 

“ Two other men in the court room also came forward and said that they had 
employed the girl as a servant, and that she had stolen money from them. 

“Recorder Goff listened to what the men had to say, and sentenced the girl to 
2 years and 6 months in the penitentiary. 

“‘This is a splendid commentary on methods atlopted by employment agencies,’ 
he said. ‘This girl is a sjiecialist in the business of robbing her mistresses and helps 
to support her parents in Hungary in that way. She says that she secured all her 
j) 08 itions through the assistance of employment agencies. Some of them make a 
practice of sending thieves into the homes of respectable citizens, giving them 
recommendations and first-class certificates of < haractci / 

“Five pawnbrokers were then calle<l to the bar, forced to acknowledge numerous 
pawn ticikets found in the girl’s possession as their own, and ordered to return the 
goods. One we])t bitterly at his loss. 

“In order to make sure of this most remarkable news item. Recorder Goff was 
interviewed by a representative of this bureau. On stating the purpose of the visit 
to the recorder, he said that this fact was brought out by the evidence in the court 
at the trial of Amelia Monach ; tliat she gained admittance into two families in thnie 
weeks on certificates of character given her by East Side employment agencies; that 
she had committed robberies in each of the places where employed, and that the 
agencies in ((uestiou were, to say the least, criminally negligent in not investigating 
the references before introducing the girl into families.” 

This is a brief outline of <5onditi<»ns that exist in Now York to-day. I charge no 
one with being the cause of it. I beli«*ve myself that this condition can not be 
changed unless we have a change in the law on the lines laid down in this act. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) This you refer fo as a suggestion for a law that will reach 
these evils you comjdain of? — A. That is Just it. Now, I want to say in addition 
that there are many respectable employment agencies in New York Gity, many of 
them that recognize wrongs that exist; verj' many of them thiit would wish to have 
the wrongs righted, and that these people were with the bureau a year ago and ssked 
that the bill proposed become a law. 

(■i. What objections were given by the Legislature at that time? — A. Simply want 
of time. The bill was amended twice or three times; sent back first to New York 
to have a conference with the people who were interested, and then it was amended 
twice or three times, and was not reporteil from the committee ; consequently it died 
there. Some say that the breweries had a little something to do with it. I do not 
know positively, do not know officially, <lo not know that it is so. 

Q. Was the matter brought to the attention of the governor to enlist his coopera- 
tion in the passage of the bill at all? — A. The governor did all bo could, lie recom- 
mended the legislature to move; he asked the committee to report it; but things 
were in a bad shape last year. You see the Republican party diil not have that 
majority in the senate that it always depends upon t«> do what it wants to do. 

Q, You have not tried this year to get the legislature to act?— A. The bill was 
introduced, but rather late. There was another bill that went through which was 
vetoed by the mayor April 14, and vetoed by the governor on May 4. It was not a 
bill that we were at all interested in; we did not think it covered the ground, and 
conseipiently did not bother our heads about it. That bill of last year was intro- 
duced by the United Charities, by the Hebrew Charities, by the Society of Ethical 
Culture, by the Social Reform Club, by the Society St. Vincent de Paul, by the 
Church Association (J’rotestant Episcopal, to improve the condition of labor), by the 
Church 'remperauoe Society (Protestant Episcopal), and the Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Soiuely of America. 

Q. Yon understand, of course, that legislation of this kind necessarily must be by 
the States?— A. Yes. 

Q. I presume your experience has taught you that legislation is not always given 
for the asking, but that it is gained after long and patient trouble?— A. Yes; and 
continued fignting. 

Q. I suggest to you that you be on hand early next year — that you get there the 
early part of the session.— A. We will try to do that. The Republican party in its 
platform last year indorsed the position of State control, and we will try again. 

Q. A part of the duty of the commission is to receive recommendations ror laws, 
not only national but State, and the suggestions you make are right in the line of 
our work, but of coursit the initiative of this legislation, you understand, must be 
taken in the State itself.— A. Most assuredly. 
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Q. ^Hy Mr. FAKtiUiiAU.) Hiivi^voii uny Ntuteiiienttoiiuikuof thuoporaticmHof your 
State bureau in tlie enlar^^einent of its work or of its opportniiitieH? — A. 1 Iteiiove 
that there Bhould be in tli is State, and und«‘,r the eoiitrul of the State, knowledge at 
all times as to where there is a vacau«‘y of any considerable extent in the labor mar- 
ket, and that that information should be sent t(» various centers of population. In 
Australia, where they do things in a more advanced shape than in any part of the 
world, the oepartment of labor looks after matters in that way, and it does more 
than that, it helps people to go to where they can find labor, and anything the State 
can do to help a person to keep the home over there is done within certain limits. I 
do not believe in paternalism, but anything the State can legitimately do should be 
done, fake, for instain'.e, a poor old woman who came to me. She was a decent 
woman and had raised a family. They all died, one after another. She was left at 
50 years of age to commence life again. She turned to our place ; we got her employ- 
ment. Now, the State would either support her as a pauper or give her a chance to 
support herself. The State did give her a chance to support herself, and she is doing 
it now. 

Q. Suppose that the State had agencies of the character of yours — State agencies 
and branches — would there be any means of cooperation between States to relieve 
theexisting idleness of immigrants, or even Americans out of employment? — A. Any 
exchange of weekly reports would settle that. There are many such institutions 
throughout the country. Through the labor organizations — the large bodies — they 
take care of that for themselves. You fake the printers* they know where there is 
work and where there is not, and they are told it ofticially through Journals. They 
have not to go and pay a tax for the }>rivilege of getting work. The idea of a civil- 
ized people in this age of ours being taxed to get the privilege to work, when it is a 
natural necessity and a natural right! 

Q. You are mainly speaking in your criticisms of unskilled labor? — A. Yes. 

Q. Not the organized labor? — A. Organized labor takes care of itself. It is a 
blessed thing t hat it does. Every labor organization that is in this KSta^e, in this 
union, is a ble.saing for the State and a blessing for th<i union. The one thing they 
do, in the darkest hour, when things are blackest, is to keep up a record of the labor 
wage, and when times get better men will be reemployed at the wage rate that was 
kept up by the labor organizations. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) And in this advantage the unorganized labor receives the 
advantage eipially, does it not? — A. Most assuredly, and the men who are working 
at trades who are not in the organization receive an advantage. The gentleman on 
the stand this morninij- his men received the advantage of those who are willing to 
stand out, risk something to keep up the wage to a living scale. The mission of the 
American trades unions is to have a home on the American plan ; to live as Americans. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What do you say to the proposition that it is the positive 
duty of the State to protect a subject if possible; to bring into productive industries 
that class that stand nearer pauperism?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a positive benefit? Is it not the yiolicy of many States to care for 
these productive agencies through the unskilled in finding work for them and to 
enable laborers to support themselves instead of being supported out of the general 
tax? — A. Yes, and it is a benefit to leave a man a free man to work — not to go to 
work and to mortgage his vote before he gets his work. There is no such freedom 
here for the unorganized workers in New York. They are the chattels of the domi- 
nant party. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) How is it with organized workers?-— A. They are able to 
take care of themselves. 

Q. They are not subject to the political influences of those in charge of your con- 
tracts?— A. No; and men that are now were not some time ago. For instance, the 
car drivers of the city of New York. I remember that the organization of car driv- 
ers forced the labor law into existence They had a great deal of trouble about it; 
but after a while the State came to the rescue, aud now the law is on the books that 
they shall work only 10 hours a day. And they would not have gotten through only 
for men, now in their graves, who worked themselves out trying to get them to 
organize. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) How long did the men work?— A. From early morning to 
late at night. They were forced to do it. There was no law to protect them ; but 
they did posH a law themselves through their organization, and ai^rwards the State 
took lip that law. The State refused to assist them. It was not until after years of 
agitation that the law was placed on the statute books 

Q. Why did you favor State control of this matter rather than local borne rule 
control of it? — A. For the very simple reason that you have to have a uniform dis- 
cipline. It is all over the State from one end to the other. You have to have one 
man responsible for the enforcement of the law. And it will work to the advantage 
of the public just as much as to the State now to license men who work for a living, 
which will do away with the sweatshops, or control them. 
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Q. (^oiild iimI, tlie inayor of »f‘N«nv York, or soino ol-Iic.r oldcial of Oii« 

city, iiijulc rortpoiiaihle for tlio execution of Hiich u Jaw?— A. If tijcv Ijjivc tljose 
regiHters, and if tlicy have men that will examine them J would not iiave very si'i i- 
ons ohjeetion to makinjr tlie law local, but still my jud^mciil is, by jirefereiice, for a 
State law. It has woi ked well in IlliuoiB. 

Q. You speak abo lit the |rood work of organized labor and the great allairs in which 
they have accomplished for good ; why can’t you get organized labor interested in 
the movemiMit of this kind and hope for good results? — A. I’lu'y h.i\e indorscMl that 
bill, the copy of which is in the hands of the commission. The organized labor of 
this State, IJie State Workingniau s Assembly, had already indorsed it when it was 
presented lo the legislatun*, and it was indorsed by the local bodies as well. It was 
iirst asked for by labor orL^anizations. The first organization that asked for that 
was the German waiters. 

t^. I would like to ask if you can name any other States that have agencies under 
the State control or loiral control ? — A. There is one State in which the (jiiestion is 
under the control ol the State — Illinois. 

Q. Do you know of any other States?— A. 1 have no kuowledgt*. 

rrestimony closed.) 


TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE W. BROWN, JR., 

Pcputjf chief, imreau of licctihcs, nmyor^H offici , cihf hall, 2scic ) ork. 

The special subcommissiou met in the rooms of the Fifth Avenue Hotel at 10.37 
a. 111 ., Mr. Clarke pri'siding. At 3.10 p. ni. Mr. (Jeorge \V. Brown, jr., deputy chief, 
bureau of lieeiiHes, New York, ap]ieared ns a witiu'ss, and, being duly sworn, testi- 
fied as follows : 

Q. (By Mr. Claiike. ) AVhat i^ your name? — A. George W. Brown, jr., bureau of 
licseuses, mayor’s othce, cit\ hall. I am deputy chief of the luii ean. 

Q. What are tlie duties that you have to* perform, in a general way?— A. Tin* 
bureau of licenses issues lieensos under the iiiunicipul ordinances and alsoumh'r Hie 
State laws, more especially to intelligence idliees and pawnbrokers, fhi* chief oi 
the bureau of licenses under the mnnieJpal ordinances is not only ehargod with tin- 
administrative powers of issuing lieiuises, but also with seeing that the provisioni*. 
of the ordinances are enforced, and in that way ho hears complaints against licensees 
for viidatious of tlie provisions and rogulatioils of the orilinaiices. 

Q. Then you are familiar with the condition of tlie cinploynieiit agencies in this 
city and of the regulations concerning them and of abuses wliich creep in, perhaps? — 
A. 8o far as they come before the bureau of licenses and so far as concerns that 
hnrcaii. 

Can yon tell how maii.N private manageiiient agencies there are in the city? — 
A. 1 have here 2 niemoranda, 1 show'ing the number of licenses issued by our bureau 
during the year 1900, and 1 showing the licenses that were issued in the old city of 
New York for the past 10 years; that is, the former city of New York, During the 
year 1900 there were issued iii the jirinciple office of tlio bureau of licenses located 
in the borough of Manluittau, and covering thi‘ territory of the former city of New 
York, now the boroughs of Manhatlau and the Bronx, 72 lieenses, and 276 renewals. 
In tile borough of Brooklyn, a hrancli of our office, covering the ten itory of the former 
city of Brooklyn, wo issued IH new licenses and 52 renewals. In the borough of 
Queens, occupying cdiieily the ti'rritory of the former I.oiig Island City and adjacent 
towns and villages now included in the borough of Queens as a part of Greater New 
York, there were issued 3 now licenses and 2 renewals. In the borough of Richmond, 
whicli was formerly the county of Richmond .and Staten Island, then', were issued 5 
renewal lieenses. That makes a total during the year 19(X) of 91 new licenses ami 
335 renewals, showing a total of 426 intelligence offi<* 0 N licensed by onr bureau. Tf 
it is at all of interest 1 can give you the statistics of the ])a8t 10 years in the former 
city of New York, now the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, whicli is the most 
important part, perhaps, of the Greater New York, if you care to have them. 

Q. Unless you see some value in them connected with further testimony which yon 
are to give it does not occur to mo that they would bo of rniicli interest to us, except 
you may state in a general way whether there lias hoeii a growth in the number. — 
A. There has been a gradual growth, and fairly uniform. Starting in 1890 there were 
39 new lieensos and in 1900 the number had gotten up to 70 new licenses; there 
wore 152 renewed in 1890 and 276 renewed in 1900. The greatest number of new 
licenses issued during that period was in 1895, when there wore 106 new licenses 
issued. Generally speaking, I tliink it fair to say that there h;is been a gradual and 
uniform growth, and that tlie institutions once licensed renew their licenses and stay 
in business, and are fairly permanent iustitatioiis. 
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Q. Are niost of iliosi' a;^(‘ncies condnctiMl by lirnis or by sinj^lc A. 

There iirc no stiitmtirs Mint 1 know of tb.it sire avnilablo on t hat point, for tbo 
son that it used to bo tbo jiraotico of the bnroau of lic.onsos to i8Hii(3 a lioouso to sonio 
individual for tin; pnriioHo of boldinjuj that individual rosponsiblo for the conduct of 
that ottice, tbo lioonso beinp^ in that individual’s iiaino; whoroas ])orliapH as a inattor 
of fact tlioio wi'io others associated with him in the ooudin’t of his business, but he 
was the one held responsible for it. In some instances licenses have been issued to 
church or^ani at ions, or charitable orj;ani/ations in the name id’ the organization. 
1 do not think there aio any trust \^orthy statistics showing whether these agencies 
aie (iondneted by individuals or lirms. 

Q. Ha\c you any information as to whether they are generally conducted by the 
persons holdin.* the lic.i'iiscs?— A. Yes; they are generally conducted by the jaMson 
to whom the Ih-cH'^i' is isHue.d, but 1 do not wish it to bo understood that one man 
iloes all the work ol‘ any iiai tienlar otliee. lie has clerks and agents and n arions 
persona for whom he is lesponsibh'. 

A Hi the licensiies mostly men, oi aie there some womens'— A. oh, both; both 
men and women. 

<} riiere is a. license fee., is there not ? — A Yes; there is a State law that regu- 
lates the issue of the licenses Tin* law provides lor a fee of .$25 for taking out 
new licenses, and a. leiK'Wal fei* of one half of that amount when the license is 
rene>\<Ml lor each tinn* that it is renewed. 

cy Into what trcasni v <loc8 that l«‘e gof — A. In the city it goes into what we term 
the. ( it\ trcasui\N, as ilistinct tiom the sinking fund or any sjiecial fuiuls. It goes 
into the general tieasury account. 

Does youi hureau have tin* e\<*lusive su](ei\iNioii of tin*, coinlin*! of those 
ageneiesf— A. So far as thoN siolate tin* mnnieipal ri‘gulations, ,\e8. They might 
violate some other law. 0( eoiii'.e then the\ might he amenable to our bnn‘an and 
at the saiin* tilin', aineiialde to some eriminal law. \\ e has e the authority niuh'r 1 he 
municii»al regulations ot hearing coni}>laints against any liei'iisees, and, as a. matti*r 
of fact, \\< have (leijncnt comjdaints ol both em])lo\ <‘r.s and employees against intel- 
lig<*nce otlices. 

.y I lo these agencies and peo)de whom the\ seive liaM* some relation to racial 
liiK's'- A. (Jh, >eH. Some agiuieies restrict themseh es to the furnishing of ieinnle 
helji ; some agimcics i e.strict Mieniselv«*s tollie liirnishingof male help; some agencies 
do both; some agencies restrict themselves to nationalities; and some agencies 
restrict tliemsidves to ee.rTain Kinds ot servi<*e -for instance, cooks, or waiters, oi 
harhers. I think that this is s'lnjiii a matter of custom, ])erhaps. or accident. I do 
not think that tlu're are any agencies that are so exclusive that they would help 
only those oj a eeitain raei*. 

(j. (By iMr. (Ji.aukk. i Is it the e.ommon practice of these ageinies lo exsict a fee 
in advance from a ])('rson wlio applies for employiiieiil .'—A. 'riune is no nnil’orm cus- 
tom tliiit I am certain of among the agencies in reganl t<i the fi es. Some agencies 
have one j-egnlation and some another. Some charge a. fee for n^gistration. which 
eiitil les the person that pa.\ s U- to the t'acilities of tin* olhci*. Dtln'rs collect a fee in 
advance, which incliidi's all the charges for the service rendered. ( )tliers have no 
fee for registration, and get their fees Hoiimtiiiies before and soinoMim s afti*r the serv- 
ices are performed. The law regulating the services perfovined by the. bureau 
toward the employer and the employee, generally B)>eaking, iirovides two conditions. 
One is that a servant shall remain at Iea.st a montb w ith the employer for a given 
fee paid; that is to say, an employment otiiee is under obligation to furnish a serv- 
ant to an employer wlio shall stay at least 1 month fori tee. There is an obli- 
gation also on tlie part of the otHeos to t he employees in refniiding to them ibe full 
amount of the. fee paid where no services havi* been aetnally rendered and no situa- 
tion si'cnred. In other words, they must return tlie fee paid if they do not do the 
work— the whole fee. 'fhere is in addition to that a further responsibility of the 
I'xpenses in(*nrred when* an employee issent to a place of employment whore there 
is no employment ami the intoHigeuee oftiee had gooil reason to lielieve or did 
jietiiall.v know that there was no employment then*, lu other words, the false pre- 
lease will neceShitaM* a return ot the fee paid. 

Q. Does your ol'liee employ inspectors to constaiilly iiKpure into the i onduet of 
the bnsiness of these bureaus f — A. The bureau of licenses has attached to it, as a 
part of the ])olice de])artment. asipiad winch is »*aHed tin* “ordinance siinad," and 
who are charged with seeing that the inunieipal ordinances are enloreed. There are 
usually 1 or 2 nu'ii who ar<*. sj) eiallv charged with seeing that the exactions of the 
licenses issued to intelligeiu'c otlices are eomjdied with, and that there is no one 
doing business in tin* city of New* V’ork w ithout a license who reijuircs a license. 

ly Are eom]daints nnmerousf — A. Well, some, days wo have quite a number and 
other days none at all. Of the number of fiersons licensed — and I speak from an 
ex]ierieiiee of some, 18 years or more in tin* bureau — 1 know' intelligence otlices in 
thiHciiy that have been licensed nninteriuptedly during that entire period of 
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time, and agaiimt wJiom no complaint lias ever been made to onr offi(;o. T know of 
otherH who have been “down” much more frequently in tlial tirm*. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnkdy.) W hat do yon mean by “down! "—A. Have been down to 
our office on a complaint. There are, as I have stated, 426 licensed employment 
agencies in the city of New York, and I think out of that number the complaints 
are confined perhaps to 10 or a dozen, maybe 15. I think a very large majority of 
those actually licensed we never hear any complaint against. 

(By Mr. Litchman.) Will yon designatebriedy the nature of the complaints? — 
A. They are generally made by the emnloyees, that they haN e ]»aid a fee and tlmt no 
situation has been secured for them by the agencies; or'by employers, that the.\ have 
paid a fee and the servants have not remained the 30 days requi’re<l b.\ law . 'I’hcy 
all fall into one oi‘ those two classes. 

Q. What has been yonr method in dealing with these different conqdaintH?— A. 
When a complainant a])pears wo issue a notification to the licensee to a])peai' at a 
certain time, and we invite also the complainant to appear at the same time, and 
we hear the dispute, between them, and adjust it according to the law and our 
understanding of what is right. 

Q. Now, in these a<lJuHtments that you have made what penalty have you in- 
flicted in any case; or, rather, what has hcen yonr usual penalty ?— A. In the case 
of oinployeeH w'ho have paid a fee and no situation has been secured, the return of 
the fee to the person w^ho paid it. In the case of an employer who has not been 
served for a month, a mandate to the intelligence office to supply the servant for tin* 
required period of law or return of the fee that has been paid. , 

Q. Have you over goiu* to the extent of revoking licenses in any case?— A. Yes. 

Q. And for what cause? — A. Wliere we hud reason to believe th.at the office was 
not fairly conducted. 

Q. What have you to say as to the possibility of moral abuses through some of 
these employment agencies!— A. I do not kn<»w'. I never have .seen any proof that 
such things exist. 

Q Have you any knowledge of complaint being uuide that such things exist?— A. 
We have had statements occasionally in onr office that soiuetiuieH ])ersous had been 
sent to places of ill repute. We never could find out that it was so. 

t^. You would of course consider that a sufficient cause for imrncdi.ite revoca 
tion?— A. If it could bo proved, certainly, 

Q. A suggestion made on the administration of the law by the previous witness 
was that there should ho some system of registration by which a trace could Ix' 
kept of the employraeiit agencies, coinpolling them to register the application and 
giving a sort of history of each case. Have you anything to say in favor of that? — 
A. I think the agencies generally do that. I kn'owtliat there are offices in this city 
which have sot rules. They invariably investigate the references in advance, find 
they very frequently say to the employers, “I have not’’ or ‘*1 have investigated 
this person,” and ‘‘I do” or “I do not know all about Iiim or her.” 

Q. Are those records open to yonr inspection or the inspection of your depart- 
ment?— A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of favor or a matter of law? — A. Well, we take it as a matter of 
right. 

Q. Have yon really any right?— A. We have no right, exc.ept in this way. In the 
first place, such records arc not required to be kept. 

Q. Then you have no legal right, of course?— A. But as a matter of fact we say to 
a ]»erson who has a license, “You must conduct your business right or go out of busi- 
ness,” and we say, “You must keep a record,” and that requires them to'give a receipt 
to the employee of the money paid by tbem, and we roquirt* that books shall bo kept. 
There is no broad formality laid down. It is the practice with a great many of tbem 
to have an application blank, and these have certain spaces upon them that are filled 
in, and then they are pasted into a scrapbook, regularly. 

Q. You see no objection to having this register and supervision required by law? — 
A. Not at all. lam here to-day to give the benefit of what e.vporjence 1 have to 
the commission, but I am not an advocate of any distinct procedure. 

Q. We understand that. A part of our duty is, you understand, to give recom- 
mendations for remedial legislation both State and national. I am asking these 
questions along that line to ascertain if you have anything to sugge-^t. — A. My 
experience, as I say, extends over quite a number of years, and under 7 different 
mayors, some of those of different political complexions and aspirations, and I 
think I know something of the situation in this town. 

Q. Have you any suggestion for remedial legislation? — A. 1 think the gentleman 
on the stand here this morning, Mr. Redfield,’ has the right idea. You can not 
make the people good or honest, nor well behaved, nor efficient, by law. You can 
watch those that have a tendency to do things they ought not to do. As I say, we 

'See testimony of William C. RedfloUl, volume on manufactures. 
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hftve upon our books intelligence offices that have been licensed. Jin<l muii.v of them 
lor 18, 19, and 20 years right straight along; that have done business, not very phil- 
anthropic business, but on the same sort of basis as Mr. Kedlield, and wo have never 
ha<l a eoin])laint against those offices. Wo see their nipreseiita lives only once a 
year, wlien they come down to renew tlieir licenses. There are a few offices in the 
city, and very few, which do business and take Ipng chances. Kor instance, you can 
sec exactly bow it is. Suppose J am an intelligence-i)ffice keeper and a man couu's 
to me that wants work awful bad, and be has got a $5 bill, and that is nil be has, 
and I know a.job he can get, and I say to him, “ If you will give mo that $5 bill, I 
\Nill give you the Job,'’ and be does it, although morally H]>eaking the place In* gets 
is not worth it. There mi;iht be another intellitreuce-office keeper under the same 
circumstances who has sympathy for the man and would say, Here, I will not take 
your last $5; you give me 50 cents and I will tiiid you a.job. ’ We do find occa- 
sionally people that g<*t into the businchs, notwithstanding our best ctlorts to see 
what their past r<n*or<l has been, who will take any sort of fee and promise anything 
for it. Once in a while they perform those promises, but usually they get as many 
fees as they (*an and then go out of business. 

C^. l)o these offices specialize in iirociiriiig work for f(*male help or for male or for 
botiif — A. There are a. few that supply onfy female help and a few only male help, 
but most of them supply both. 

There is ]>erha.ps one suggestion : Mr. Beuliii referred to the law that had been 
vetoed by tlie mayor and vetoed by the governor which projmsed an anu*udmeut to the 
j-resent law. Tlie present law has hecii on the statute hooks Ibr some time, and 
jirescribes, as I rend it, that the lee may be divided into two parts or may cover all 
the service rendered. The intelligence ollice is usually kejit in some place where 
rent has to lx* paid a nd where, clerical help must be employed. It is a sort of exchange 
betwet'ii the employer and employee. Some of them charge a fee, which they call a 
fee for registration, which entitles the person who pays that fee to the ])rivih5ge8 of 
that ollice for a certain period, and he takes the chaiiees of meeting there somebody 
that wants to employ him. That is what they call a foe for registration. 

That also applies to those who desire to employ help f — A. Some intelligence 
offices charge the employer and the em]doyee both a fee; others charge only the 
employee. Theu, if the position is secured, there is an additional fee, which is gen- 
erally a fixed charge, hut sometinies a percentage on the pay. 

There are others tliat charge a fee which shall include both the privileges of the 
plae.o and the si'rvice secured. 1 tliink an intelligence office keeper has a right to 
divide the fee up into those two parts if he sees tit. The part paid lor registration, 
if it be reasonable, is not snb.iect to he being retnrned if it is understood for what 
it is paid; but if, in a<ldition, anything has been paid for a situation which has not 
been secured, it must be returned. It the intelligence-office keeper receives a fee 
which is not specfieally applied on either of these divisions, hut is lor a positiou to 
he secured, and he does not secure the position, although the applicant may have 
had th(*/ privilegi^N of the office for au indefinite length of time, he must return the 
whole amount. 

Q. Is there any legal limit on the fee that may be charged?— A. No. 

Q. You spoke of the fee being sometimes a fixed sum and sometimes a percentage 
on tb(*. prospective salary. In the latter case how is it collected ? — A. We have noth- 
ing to do with that. The iutelligence-olTice people take their chances. 

Q. Have any complaints come to yonr knowledge of abuses because of that con- 
tingent ieo and the manner of its collection?— A. No complaints, because wo have 
nothing to do with the matter. But I have information that a great many intelli- 
gence offices do not get all their fees because of the dishonesty of the people, w^ho 
promise to pay and get beyond their reach. 

Q. 1)0 you know whether any arrangement is entered into by the ])arty employing 
that they will deduct the fee from the salary and pay it to the intelligence office?— 
A. We know nothing of that. I dare say there are instances of that sort. It cer- 
tainly would not be contrary to the law. There is no law on the subject. It is 
purely a matter of agreement. 

(). ’riiat case would bo very likely to happen, or more likely to happen, where the 
employer sought the help than where the help songht the employment? — A. Under 
the ])resent law there is a very large discretion in the licensing power, and that is 
used as judiciously and with as good judgment as we can. 

Q. Is it not practically a fact that the only penalty for a broach of the law is your 
power to revoke the license? — A. After an agency is licensed, yes; hut uot before it 
is licensed ; of course the criminal law would apply. 

Q. They are prohibited from doing business unless they are licensed ?— A. That is it. 

There is one other suggestion, and that is that there seems to he no definition as 
to what an intelligence office is. It is a pretty open question as to what offices must 
have a license. Where tney supply help of a domestic character there seems to be 
no doubt; hut where they supply helx) which is more or loss skilled, then it is an 
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open <|rirstioii. For inetnnee, tbevo are thontrJcal agencies in tin's city, and teachers* 
u^^eiicirs, and a^jrncicH of that sort— ii groat many typewriter agencies jiowadayB. 

Q. They Jill come under the official deeignatiou of intelligence offices f— A. Tnere 
is no ollicijil designation. There is a designation in the law which docs not define, 
and 80 Ijir as 1 am aware it has never been entirely determined what coustitnt«*s an 
intelligence office, and it is very hard to draw the line. If yon start with domes- 
tic servants and cud up perhaps with some agency that supplies profesRors to col- 
leges, and take in all the intermediate steps, how far are you goingto make that law 
apply f 

Q. have not thought the matter out far enough to make a suggestion as to 
practical legislation along that line? — A. My opinion is that the less legislation we 
have and the better enforcement of the law as it exists, the better off we are. 

Q. But is it not true that the designation that yon speak of must bi^ a matter of 
legishition f— A The difficulty is that the law in regard to intelligence of lices was 
]>assed originally in 1888. Times have changed very much since then. It sini])ly 
says, persons shall engage in the business of keeping an intelligence office, 
employment bureau, or other agency,'' except under specified conditions. There is 
where tht5 trouble comes in — wdth the expression other agency.'’ That is broad 
enough to include any brokers’ office, almost. 1 do not see how you are going to 
d<‘fine an intelligence office. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkdv.) I would like to ask if you would favor the fixing of the 
fee, say at .lil for men and 75 cents for women, as 1 understand is the case in 
Massachusetts? — A, I am inclined to think that perhaps is the Ucst way of legislat- 
ing on the suliject, and that ])ractically it is the only way. Pawnbrokers, for 
instance, are regulatoil in their charges, and 1 see no reason why intelligence-olliccs 
should not he regulated in their charges. 1 believe that they have tlie right to 
charge Justly a fee for registration, which shall include the fmdlitics of a place of 
meeting between help and employers; and whether we can go further ami say that 
the additional cliarge for the service rendered shall include a certjiin percentage of 
the first month’s pjiy, or of tlie year’s salary, is an open question. 

Q. What action would be taken by your bureau in tln^ event a Judge of the city 
of New York should declare ceiTain intelligence-olliccs, which you have licensed, 
to bo fraudulent? Has that ever happened in New York?— A. We bas e had thih 
hap]ien once or twice. Under the law a fee that has been paid upon the promise 
of apositionmust be returned if the promise is notfulfilled. I haveknown of iustauceM 
where a number of applicants haxe paid fees to a person and that person has dis- 
appeared. He simply collected his fees and got out of town, and consequently 
there was no chance to have the fees returned. 

There is one other thing, and that is the question of a bond for the faithful per- 
formance of duties under the ordinances. There are a great many of the intelligence 
offices in the city, 1 think, that are kept by married women, who u»e it as a means 
of increasing the family income, and very often it is kept in their own houses, 
especially among the jioorer classes on the East Side. It would come pretty hard 
on them" to furnish a bond, and Jilmost iuvariaibly they do maintain a perfectly 
respectable oflice and there is no objection to it. I think the fact that there are so 
very few of these officies that are coni|daiucd against shows that the hiw that we now 
liJive is n pretty good one, and as a rule the people in tin* business are very repu- 
table people. 

Q, 1 have been informed to day that this sort of praedioj^ prevails in regard to 
this system; thjit is, that when complainta are made to your office against these 
Intelligence Offices which j’ou have licensed, the politicians of the politi(^al parties 
are rushed to the front to intercede for them and get them off, so to speak. Does 
thal practiceprei jiilatall?— A. Not that lam a ware of. If any 8ucha)iplioatioii was 
made, I am very sure it would he of no effect. The appointees and the officials arc 
all under an official oath to do their duty, aud I think they would do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Earquhaii.) Have you any license or any regulation of the so-called 
padrone system of employment? — A. No. 

Q. Are these licensed places chiefly for domestic help! — A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many mechanics who make application to them and get work?— A, 
We have no means of knowing that. Most of the offices have on their books records 
of situations in the country ns workmen in the summer season and as waiters or 
waitresses at diff’ereiit hotels, or various work done about summer hotels. As Mr. 
Bealin stated, any person that lielonged to organized labor would probably go to his 
union for the line of business in which he was educated. 

Q. Do you think that under the present law the rights of applicants are properly 
safeguarded against extortion and misrepresentation ? — A. I am inclined to believe 
the operation of the present law in regard to intelligence offices is perhaps as satis- 
factory as cjiu Ih* formulatcil. A person likes to keep the fee, and he knows he must 
return it if he does not earn it; and the presumption is that ho will try to earn it. 

Q. The keeper of an iutolligonce office is in the line of a broker furnishing employ- 
ment, subject to regulation under the State. Now, with reference to the uufortu- 
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nates that are out of eniployniont, is it not the duty of tbu State and of the 
inimicii»Mlity, if neeussary, to ho Iraiue laws jiiid ])ut safegnardN over the rights of 
theHO people and over wliatever little money they may ]»rovi<le to get a Hituation 
lhat they may labor and keep tlieraselveH from being ])nblir chargeH^ — A. That is a 
question for a statesman. 

Q. Von have had IS years’ experience and have liandled the hnsiiu'ss every ilay, 
and you are in a city 'e hich is congested with foreign immigration and with peojdo 
wanting and seeking sitaations?— A. There is this ditticnlty about if. 'rake an inlid- 
ligenci'-otiice keeper; a man or woman goes to that keeper and says: '‘1 want a 
phn e.’’ Now, as a matr(*r of fact, that ap]dieant may be such that you might hunt 
the city over and yet tind nobody that w<uild have him or her. TIo>v are you going 
to get that mail of woman a place? 

Q. 1 am speaking of the worthy. --A. riuit is a very ditferent thing. My experi- 
ence and observation are that the worthy arc pretty apt to get there if they work hard 
oiiongh. 

t^. How is it, when the <;ily of New York has such n large fund for jiroviding for 
the unemployed, that you have so many almslioiises and iiistitntioiis covering Itlack- 
wells Island and everywhere else?— A. 1 think that is because, as Air. Carnegie says, 
everybody wants to come to New York, ami the large 2 >ro))ort ion of them have no 
bnsiiiess here. Competition is too tieree. Tln^ struggle for existeru'e is too nmeh, 
aiul (hey simidy become a iiart of the submerged toiitb, and yon will never be able 
to float them. 

Q. Hoes not that circumstance emphasi/e the fact that you must have municipal 
or State control as a safeguard to the ]»uhHe? — A. 1 am not an advocate of a ])aternal 
government. J think the less government we have the better we are off. My 
impression is that if there W'eie rules heie lhat would make it absolutely sure that 
whoever eame to the city of New A oik A\oiild get a job we wumld Im^o tbe wdiole 
jiopnlatioii of the United ^stales here inside of 24 hours. 

(^. If yon wi'ie to estahlish that kind of agencies all over the State, eoiihl you not 
find emidoyinent for all applicants, and thus equalize matters and relieve New York 
and other large, cities? — A. That is a theoretical demonstration, but it can not bo 
carried out in the nature of liumaii aflairs. There are men and women who w'onld 
rather li\e on a. crust of bread in tho city of New A'ork than have a full meal served 
at Dedmoiiico’s in Hoboken or some of lu'f ])laee, and you can not help it. 

Q. Is it not a fact that wmrthy people often heconie stranded, on account of sick- 
ness or otherw ise, and that the safety of the public, in the moral view as well as in 
the ]ioliti< al view, lies in jiroviding, through the State or municipality, in some w ay, 
euqiloymmit for those who are willing to work and who are not vicious ?— A. It is 
within my knowdedge that in a great many instances servant girls and applicants 
for various sorts of work have gone to intelligence-ottices and been jnovided w ith 
places without ]»aying one single cent. Often the intelligence-oflico kceja^r has to 
rely on the lionesty of tho individual to pay the money when he or she gets it. 1 do 
not know of anyplace where a man who has tho push and ability and determination 
to get .(long can do any better than right hero. 

Q. To come back to the original proposition. Have you, out of your own experi- 
ence, any suggestions to make amendatory of the present law or to imiUe it more 
eflicient and hotter in its operation ? — A. 1 have no snggestions that I have any reason 
to believe wmuld make it any better than it is to-day. I have a jninil)i*r of theories. 
The only suggestion that possibly might he an improvement would be the division 
of the fee paid so that a part of it might ho applied to what might be termed a regis- 
tration fee, which should he regulated and made small, and the other jiart of it made 
in proportion to tho service rendered and paid when the services are rendered ; and 
if those services are not rendered, and it has been ])aid in advance, it should ho 
returned. I think that w'oiild be fair to everybody concerned. I see no reason why 
intelligence-office keepers should provide a place of meeting and go to tho expense 
of keeping a register of all people that w'ant help and of all help that want idnees, and 
employ the necessary ehn ieal help, and pay for a thousand and ono things iieci'ssary 
to <lo it, without remuneration. I think they are entitled to a leo which shall be 
liaid to them when they place the facilities of their place at the dis])OBttl of the 
applicant. Then, if they render more service they are entitled to more pay. And if 
they get a good place I think they are entitled to more pay than if they get a ])oor 
plac.e. A place that will pay $1,000 a year is worth more than one that pays $10 a 
month. Now, whether any rate can be established that will gauge that lee is a 
question. The only way that you could get at that would ho on a percentage basis, 
2 >robably. But a percentage on w'batf The first month’s 2 >ay or the "first year’s 
pay? Manifestly, if you make it a percentage of his first year’s pay it can not be, 
collected until the man has been there a year, and what guaranty has the intelli- 
gence-office keejier that he will be able to trace his man after a year? How is lie 
going to make that man pay it? You do not have him under your jurisdUd-ion. 
You license the intelligence-office keeper, and he is tho man you can put your finger 
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ou. ilo Ib tlio man you cun make do what yon think 18 right; hut you can not make 
the employer or the employee do what is right. Many timew we have complaints of 
a servant wlioh^is been sent to a situation and who has not paid anything, and yet 
there are tliousainls of people who would be glad to take the place and pay for it. 
Sometimes domestics want a great deal ; on the other hand, the emnloyer sometimes 
wants a great deal and pays very small wages. That is a matter tnat, to my mind, 
must be regulated by the law of supply and demand and the various incidents and 
circumstances of life. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What can you say as to the comparative efficiency of 
8tate employment bureaus and of these local ones? — A. I have seen nothing at all 
of the operation of the State employment bureaus. I am not in a position to know 
anything about them, but 1 think I do know something about our bureau of 
licenses. 

Q. Yon do not know whether they are more efficient in the matter of securing 
employment for persons seeking it than the local ageucies? — A. It is th<^ old ques- 
tion of any orgaiii/ation that has more far-reaediing influence which can in all 
probability better serve its purpose, yet at the same time they may go so far and 
reach out so lar that their lines are so stretched out that they are absolutely weak 
and breiik down of their ow'ii weight and do not accomplish auy good. I think the 
matter of intelligence offices is one of which it may be said that iblie more thoroughly 
they are organized and the more restricted or locial they are in their operations the 
better they will serve their constituents. They must of necessity be more thoroughly 
informed. It would be pretty difficult for a man out in Illiitois, where they have 
some such law as that, to be as thoroughly informed of the conditions here in New 
York as those who are living here every day and keep up with the changes that are 
eoiitiniially occurring. Take, for instance, any ijnestion like strikes. When employ- 
ers want laboring men they do not get them through intelligence oftices, but they 
learn it through the newspapers that certain men are out and they go there, but that 
information is not disseminated through any organization except the press. 

Q. I referred to such State employment bureaus as you have in New York. — A. I 
know nothing about the State bureau here. I never have, to my knowledge, seen 
any«)no that had auy complaint to make about it or had anything to say in praise 
of it. In other wonls, so far as I am concerned, I have myself never heard of it 
except as a matter of hearsay, 

Q. Your opinion, then, is that it is inoperative and ineflective?— A. No; T do not 
mean to say anything of that kind. There arc likely many concerns in New York 
that are very active that I have never heard of. 

Testimony closed. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS W. HOTCHKISS. 

CottiiKcl, }*rotecAire AHHociatUm of Employment Jgenoien, New )'ork. 

The special subeommissiou being in session, Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Thomas W. 
Hotchkiss was introduced as a witness at 4.0.3 p. m., and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows : 

Q. (By Mr. Ci-arke.) Please give your name and address and oooupatioii or offi- 
cial ]) 08 itiou.— A. Thomas W. Hotchkiss, in care of St. Bartholomew's Employment 
Bureau, 211 East Forty-second street, New York City. I am tlie superintendent of 
the mercantile, professional, and labor departments of that bureau. 1 am also the 
counsel for the Protective Association of Employment Agencies of this State, an 
organization which was formed in the winter of 1899-1900 to oppose the Ford-Kelsey 
bill, which Mr. Bealiii offered. Since the matter of legislation seems to be the cen- 
tral matter of inquiry by the commission, 1 would select that as my topic, if I am 
permitted to do so. 

Q. Proceed in your way to develop the points that you wish to bring out. — A. I 
wish to make the preliminary statement that St. Bartholomew's bureau makes no 
charge at all until employment is obtained. It may collect its fees before the posi- 
tion is obtained, but it refunds those fees if the employment is not obtained. In 
other words, wo are ofierating strictly within the law this State. St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Bureau is not a member of the I^otective Assooiatiou of Employment Agencies ; 
and upon this question of legislation 1 would speak as a representative of that asso- 
tion and not as a representative of St. Bartholomew's Bureau. 

1 refer directly to the matter of legislation because I do not want to take up too 
much time, although I might speak at considerable length on the general question 
of the unemployed. 
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The Protective Association of Employment Agencies opposed the Ford-Kelsey hill 
for several reasons. All legislation affecting employment agencies is intended to 
regulate their operation ana to prevent frauils being perpetrated against employers 
and employees. That would he the starting point of all legislation. The Protec- 
tive Association of Employment Agencies concedes that these frauds may he perpe- 
trated, but to my knowledge none of its members have ever been guilty of any of 
lliose frauds. I nave to take the evidence from hearsay as to these existing frauds. 
1 dtirive it from the statements of Mr. Bealin, whom I have heard on former occasions, 
and from the bureau of licenses. I rite also the ]>aper of Prof. E. L. Bogart, of 
Indiana University, printed in the Quarterly Jonrnal of Economies for May, 19(K), in 
which he makes a very clear statement of specimen frauds. The Encyclopedia of 
of Social Reform, in an article under the title of ** Unemployment,” wrtteu by Mr. 
Bliss, also gives samples of fraud. These are the sources of my information ns to 
existing frauds. I have Mr. Bogart’s paper before me, and I read his mention of 
such frauds. (Reading:) 

'^Thc least of the abuses which are perpetrated is the universal practice of accept- 
ing a fee whether there is a prospect of iiuding a position or not, and of refusing to 
refund it when a position is not secured. No pay agency will ever admit that the 
labor market is overstocked. Worse than this is the practice of advertising for 
laborers to undertake work in distant cities, and of sending them to lill ])nrely heti- 
tioiis openings after aoc.epting their fees. In the case of some of tin* more dishonest 
agencies the.re is an agreement between a foreman and an agency, according to which 
men sent by the agency are employed, hut only for a few days, and then discharg(Ml 
to make way for others. 1’he fees are divided between the agent and the f«)reman. 
An additional refinement, which is reported from New York, consists in an illicit 
connection of (‘employment agencies with alleged employers, who refer an a]>j>licaiit 
to a guaranty agenc^y which is also in the league, and which exacts another fee for 
lo()king up ibhe reference. It is a not uncommon plan to have the employrociut 
agency located in the rear of a dramshop, which the men, who are purposely kept 
waiting in the hope of securing a position, will unfailingly patronize.” 

Now, the Trotective Association of Employment Agencies wants to see the busi- 
ness of employment ageucies in New York State eondneted according to law. Wo 
consider it a matter ot protection to ourselves. An agency which is licensed and 
which is put under bonds, which is inspected by proper officers of the municipality, 
which is liable to fines or penalties or punishment for misdemeanors, is protected 
against the unwarranted stateinent that frauds are perpetratt^d. There has hocji a 
good deal of talk concerning frauds practiced by employment agencies, without 
specific ])roof of frauds. It is much easier to make the allegation of frauds than to 
prove it. 1 make that statement not only because the evidence may 1)6 difficult to 
get, hut because the circumstances of the case are such that the allegations come 
easy, especially to a jierson who is out of employment. The person who is out of 
employment is a very discontented person, and he looks at life with distorted vision. 
He thinks he is an object of fraiul, and in many cases will make himself believe 
that he is a victim of fraud. If fraud is perpetrated, the fraud must he proved ; but 
ill many cases the allegation has been made when the proof was not forthcoming. 
Instead of indulging in an iudiscriminate (huiunciation of employment ageucies, the 
most direct, radical, and effectual remedy for wrongs that really exist is to bring the 
wrongdoers to justice. The courts are open, and the mayor’s marshal stands ready 
to see that substantial justice is done to any person wronged by any employment 
agent in this city. 

The employment ageni'y which is self-supporting, that is, which charges fees for 
its services, and which is not a free burean of the State or a charitable organization, 
has got to guard its earnings very carefully It has already been explaiui^d as to 
how fees are charged and something of the amount charged. 

The Ford-Kelsey hill, inspired by a zeal to reform, went far beyond the steps 
necessary to make that reform equitable. It overlooked the rights of the employ- 
ment agents. 

'rin* objection of the I'rotectiv*^ Association of Employment Agencies to Mr. 
Bealin's hill was, first, in regard to its first section. The Ford-Kelsey bill made an 
exctqition of ngenoies operated for teachers and members of the theatrical pro- 
fession. Now, it seems to ns that employment agencies of that character are operated 
tor the same purpose and in practically the same way and may be guilty of the some 
frauds which may be practiced in any other agency. 1 make that statement as 
applying not ouly to domestic employment agencies, hotel agencies, and agencies 
for laborers or workers at mechanical trades, but also as applying to professional 
and mercantile agencies and so on, oovering the whole field and making no excep- 
tions whatever. It is stated that the object of this legislation is to check frauds. I 
never heard any other reason given, and frauds may be practiced in any of those 
agencies. So that making an exception of agencies operated for school teachers and 
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theatri( ]>eo]>le to mo to be unfair to tlu^ other afiencies — a sortof legislati\o 

favoritism. 

Secondly, llir Ford-Kelsey bill, when first presented, charged an annual license 
fee, HO called, of $200. That is the amount m the Illinois law, and there is no other 
State which requires so high a ln'cnso lee. Tiie States r>f Colorado, Minnesota, and 
Washington have an animal license fee of $100. The only other State rcipiiring any 
annual license fee is I’ennsylvania, where the aiiKMint is $ 00 . Xow, $200 a >ear is 
not a UciMise fee, but a tax, and is so larg«‘- that it would wipe out of existence many 
ein])loy nien t age n ( m es. 

The Protective Association of Employment Agencies maintains that enqdoyment 
agencies arc necessary to the public good ainl for the benefit of both employers and 
eTn]doyee8, and the orderly and convenient marketing of labor. Tin refore, any law 
which is proldbitive and prevents agencies doing such a hnsiness, by cliargiug too 
liigh a> licemse lee or a fee that becomes a tax, is unfair to those agencies and detri- 
mental to the public good. 

In that connection 1 want to call the coininission's attention to a decision in the 
Stale of Nortli Carolina taking that jiosition. The case was decided by tbe BUpremo 
court in 1S9H. It is tlie Stat»' c. Moore (113 N. C.,<»97). This is a <*a8e upon the con- 
stitutionality of chapter 75 of the acts of 1891. That chapter of that act is by this 
decision hehl to be niicoustiiutioiial, because the occujiation defined in this chapter 
(that of an emigrant agent) does not belong to that class of trades or occaipations 
which are so inherently harmtnl or dangerous to the public that they. may either 
directly or indirectly be reslricl4‘d or ]irohibite(l. 

I maintain that what is true of emigrant agents is also trm- of ismployincnt agen- 
cies tor the same reason, and that any tux which is too large (although that tax may 
be imposeil, as was attmnpteil in tiiis statute, under the ]M)lice jiower of the State) is 
nncoiistitutional. 1 am not a constitutional lawyer, but 1 otVer this as evidence of 
what was ton ml in tlie State of North Carolina. 

As to the amount of annual fee which s«‘ems to me to he fair for these employ- 
ment agencies, 1 shonhl say that $PK) for the first year and $50 annually thereafter 
would lie a fair inaximum eliarge or lieeiise fee for the jmrpose of properly a<lminis- 
toriiig such a law, luclnding all th<‘ exiienses connected with the insjiectioii of the 
ofiices, (or 1 am in lavor of 1ln^ inspection theory. In connection witli the Ford- 
Kidsi^v hill, the Protective Association Avas willing to concede that amount, hut 
opposed the $200 license lee as proposed hy tin* original bill. 

Under the third section of the Ford-Kelsey hill, which is the. section reterring to 
the bonding of the offices, the Protective Association is in favor of such bonding to 
tlie amount of $2,000. We do not say tliat such a bond nuist be obtained Irom any 
certain siiridy company, but a bond with responsible sureties; and it is my indi- 
vidual opinion that such a bond shonhl run, not to the mimicipality, but to the party 
aggric^ved. If the law is administered by the nuinicipalitv, a suit on such a bond 
would lie brought hy the municipality against the licensee who is a<*cn84Ml by aeiti- 
zeu of having frandulentlv taken money. Now, in a suit on a bond, as I understand 
it, if it go to the (luestion of the paymoiit by the sureties, such payment should be 
reached hy the terms of the statute, so that the aggrieved party, if he has been 
defrauded, may be reimbursed. It should not stop at the municipality. The bond 
should not Imi paid simply to the municipality, but to the aggrieved party. For 
tiiat reason we favor such an ameudinent tt> the Forfi-Kolsey bill. 

Wo are heartily in favor of the regulation which recjuires that books shall bo kept 
and cortaiii information lie entered in those books which is required by the fourth 
section. That is to enable tbe proper officers to make such inspection and also to 
aid the police in tracing thieves who may have registered at the employment otfices. 
But wc do not agree with Mr. Bealin that the books should be kept as outlined in 
the Ford-Kelsey bill. Such a system is practically impossihlo in an office where 
cashbooks and receipt hooks are necessary, as well jis the re.gisters of employers and 
employees. That section should be revised. The inspection of emj)loymeut agen- 
cies eliould be made, in my opinion, by the inspection etficer, only on the sworn 
Goniphiintof an applicant for employment or an employer. This would avoid an 
unnecessary disclosure of confidential communications on file in thes(^ ofHci^.s con- 
cerning the condition, character, and ability of ^lersons out of employment, and 
privat<‘ information as to the needs of employers It wouhl also avoid the possi- 
bility of lists of unemployed workers being made for partisan election purposes 

Uniler the fifth section the association is concerned with the character of tbe con- 
tract entered into between the applicant for employment and the employment agent. 
We oppose the Ford-Kelsey hill as unconstitutional in its fifth section, and I nave 
hero the opinion of Mr. Carl L. Scbiirz,Jr., attorney and counsel of the Legal Aid 
Society, that this section 5 is unconstitutional because it takes awc»y the property 
of the employment agent without due process of law. Applicants for employment 
who fancy that they nave been defrauded by employment agents slionld know that 
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(as stated lu its report for 1900), ‘‘It is the object of the Legal Aid Society to assist 
the poor and helpless whenever they apjwar to have been wronged.” 

(Witness submitted opinion, which is as follows:) 

Thomas W. Hotchkiss, Esq. : 

Dear Sir : I beg to submit that the bill submitted by you to me is, in my opinion, un- 
constitutional as to HO much of section 5 thereof as I quote : “In cuhc the Hai<l applicant 
shall not obtain or accept a situation or employment through or hy the procureimuit 
or agencv of such licensed person within one month after registration as aforesaid, 
then said licensed person shall forthwith repay and return to such a])plicanl the full 
amount of the f»*e or otlie,r valuable thing ]»aid or delivered by said applicant to said 
licensed person.” That it is unconstitutional for the reason that it deprives a citizen 
of his property without due process of law. 

At tne time of the payment of the deposit by the person seeking a situation it is 
within the contemplation of the j)artics that the licensed ])er8on expend his time and 
his money in seeking a situation for the applicant. To reiiiiirc the licensed jxu'suu 
to return the full deposit to the applicant is to take from the li(;ensed person his 
time and his money without reimbursement for the same. This is taking his ]>rop- 
erty without due process of law. The law of the land in any form has n(» more right 
to require a licensed employment agent to do work for nothing, or to expend money 
without return, than it would have to require a baker to buy materials, bake bread, 
and then give away the baked loaves without payment. 

The only question remaining is ^whether the contract to tind a position for the 
applicant can be carried out without the expenditure of time- and money, (^learly 
not ; for even to he entitled to make such a contract the agent must have his license, 
for w'hich ho Jiays; must give his time, and must have a place in which to do busi- 
ness. There is no question but what to require him to return the full denosit paid 
takes from the agent this property. 

Labor is property. 

In re Jacobs (33 Hun., 379). 

Slanghterhonse Cases (l(i Wall., 127). 

The police power is not without limitations, and in its exercise tbo legislature 
must respect the great fumlamental rights guaranteed hy the constitution. 

In re Jacobs (9« N. Y., 110). 

CJinoting Slaugblerhonse, Cases ^0 Wall., 36-87). 

Coe r. Schultz (17 Barb., 61). 

The right of the legislature to regulate certain things in regard to businessos 
alfected by a public interest is recognized. Admitting for the purpose of argnineiit 
that this is a ease of that kind, we can not lose sight of the fact that so much of this 
act as we object to does not regulate the price to be paiil or the. manner of conduct- 
ing the business, hut deliberately orders that all the requisite work for the carrying 
out of the contract in ({uestiou shall be done and shall not be paid fur in any w^ay. 
Espeidally is the phrase “or accept,” at lino 20 of paragraph 5, objeidionablc. By 
this it is left at the option of the applii’.aut to take from the employment agent the 
entire fruit of his labors, however iaithfully and succossfully performed and carriiid 
out. 

It is, however, even (luostionable whether this business is one which is “affected 
with public iuterest.” All the cases in the Uuited States which have sustained such 
regulations* relate to commercial carriers, ferrymen, haekmeu, etc,, i. c., those 
whose busiiiesH was affected by a public iuterest. On this basis the leading case of 
Munu r. Illinois (91 HI., 113) uphold the (amtrol of rates of the use of gram eleva- 
tors in Chicago and in New York. A similar jirovision was sustained m People r. 
Bobb (117 N. Y., 1); hut even in this last-named case there are strong dissenting 
opinions by Gray, .1., and Peckliam, J. In bis dissenting opinion Gray, J., says: 

“The learned judge writing the opinion concedes that the uses to which a man 
may devote his property, the price which he may charge for such use, how much he 
shall demand or receive for his labor, and the methods of conducting bis business 
arc, as a general rule, not the subjecte of legislative regulations. He well says that 
‘these are a part of our liberty, of which, under the constitutional guaranty, wo 
can not be deprived.’ He believes, however, that ho finds in this particular business 
of elevating grain ‘s])ecial conditions and ciroumstances’ which justify legislative 
control. In my view', the concession which the learned judge is obliged to make 
with resiiect to our constitutional liberties impairs tbo force and effect of his 
opinion, unless be is able to show that the business in question is affected witli a 

F nblic use or interest, within the strict and proper meaning of tbo term. This 
do not see that he acoomplisbes.” 

Peckham, J., in his disseutiug opinion, states: 

“As is said, there can be no legal objection to the power to direct tin* weight ol’ a 
loaf of bread, for that is a mere police regulation, interfering xvith no man’s real 
liberty, and it is the same as if the length of a yard were declared by law, or the 
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wei^l't of a ton. Jiut J deny the ri^(bt of any le^^islature in this country to limit the 
price for wliicli an individual baker .sliallsell his bread per loaf, or the price per ton 
for which a coal dealer shall sell his coal, or the price which a tailor shall charge 
for his coat, or the shooiiiaker for his shoes.” 

Section .5 of this act is a. taking of property withoiu due process of law. 

C. L. SCHUKZ. 

I agree with Mr. itrown in his testimony that an eiuj>loyment agency is entitled to 
a reimbursement for services rendered, even though no employment lesnlts from his 
efldrts, and ii law which does not re«‘ognize that right is, aceordiug to the opinion of 
Mr. Schniv, and accortling to the minds of employment agents, unfair ami nuconsti- 
tiitional. Labor is jmiperty. If the agent perlorms service, ho <loes not wish to 
perform that service and not be compensated for such performanee 

Wbat is the o]jeration of the employment oilice? If it be cousid<ned only as a 
registry of names and a place where the agent’s sign hangs out before tlio public, it 
seems to me tliat the applicants for <‘mploymeiit may reasonably be exjiected to pay 
their registration fees lor the inaintenanee of such registry. Hut an employment 
agency is not a mere registry of names; it is an active agency, ^’oii must take into 
consideration not only the e(iuipmeiit of the olli<*e and its wear and tear, hnt the 
exiieiise connected witli ad verti.'^ing, stationerv, postage, and also the inb'lligent 
conduct by the agent in seeking eiiiploynient lor tlie applicant. Thos(‘ are actual 
services lendcreil for every apidi(‘aut for employment, and any statute intended to 
regulate the conduct of einiiloyimmt agencies should rccogni/'c the right of the agent 
to he compensated for services thus rendered 

I w'ish to refer to the or<linances of tlie city of Hutlalo, wliieh ha.s a schedule of 
8U»*h rates as the agent may ehaege and keep, whether employment results or not; 
also to the ordinances of the city of Boston, and to the Jaw of the State of Maine, 
wliich permits a fee of not ov(‘r $1, which may be retained by the ofliee if no posi- 
tion has been H(‘eine(l. So the Protective Association of Kmployment Agencies 
would favor a delinite, scale of fees, ai ranged ai'cording to the character of the differ- 
ent kinds of ()llioe.s, which the agent may keep although no emjdoymeut may result 
from Ids eliort, ami a I'ertain percentage in pasis employment is obtained by the 
apjilicant for emfdoyinont, just as outlined by Mr. Brown in his testimony. 

t^. You mean to say that there ought to be a scale from, say, $Il..o() to $4 a week,u]ito 
$50 a we<5k,aiid that 1 lie man that simply brings together an employer and emjiloyee 
is entitled to any of the nsiifrnet after the first feef What right has the man thal 
simply brought Kigetln r the two ]»artieH i.o any j>art in the amount that is earned? 
What right has ho who simjily is an errand boy, and has no money in it ai all; who 
)»ays probably a few dollars of rental, who may have a fi*w blanks, and use a few i>o8t“ 
ago stamps and seine shoe leaf her ? J )o you advocate tha t he Inis the right, after the 
contract is made, to get a percentage out of the earnings of that iiiau simply because 
of getting the position for him?— A. I can answer that best by referring to my oa\u 
experience in Sf, Bjirtholomew’s Lmployineiit Bureau, and that evidemio is con- 
tained in the Pariah Year Book for 1900. The expenses of the comliiet of that oflice 
for the year ending Oetobm- 31, 1900, were $.">,759.9.3. TJio number of persons placed 
in employment by 1 hat oflice that year was 2,692. In other words, the y>er capita 
exjieiiscof ]>Iaciiig those applicants in positions Avas $2.22, and that oflie-e is operated 
as <‘eom)mically as an oflice eonld possibly bo. The average per capita expense in 
the last fiN e yinirs has been $2.15. Money received in foes and not ap[>lied to defray 
eiirnnit cxpcuises for tlie operation of the bureau, lias been usi^d for the benefit of 
applicants for employmoiit througli a<Iverti8iug, or turned over as a surplus to the 
parish treasurer to ofl’set the advantages the bureau receives in the use of rooms, 
electric lights, and teleplione service. 

Q. And you charge a fee? — A. Yon are speaking ' f free oflioes; hut where are they 
going to derive a revenue? An employment office is Just like a doctor. Many of the 
cities have their free dispensaries, but the doctor is entitled to his compensation 
even if he does not cure the patient; the lawyer is entitled to his compensation if he 
does not win his case. The free employment offices are all riglit, and the charitable 
oflice operated by public contributions is all right; but tho.se that are 8elf-sn]»portiiig 
have to look out for their fi.iances. These offices, whether operated under church 
aiiBpices or aa private enterprises, should, as I have stated, he regulated by law, but 
the Jaw should not he prohibitory. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) May X ask what are the number of apjilications you had 
during the past year? — A. In the year 1899 to 1900 the number of applications from 
employers in all departimmts was 3,713; the number of .‘ipplications from workers 
in all dejiartnients was 5,169. 

Q. So you place more than 50 per cent? — A. We liave placed exactly 50 per cent. 
In that connection I want to call your attention to the fact that St. Bartholomew’s 
Employment Bureau, perhajis unlike most empl.*yinent bureaus, covers the whole 
^Id of ludiistry, and operates in four distinct departiiients— the domestic depart- 
llieiit, the professional department, the iiiereaiitiie dejiartmeut, and the department of 
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labor and ineclmnical trades— and we have kept statiNtics separate in those lour 
departments. We placed last year 72 per cent of the applicants in the domestir 
department, 20 per cent in the mercantile, 11 per cent in the professional, and 30 per 
cent in the labor department 

Q. How do you regulate your fees of ]>arties seeking em]»loymeutf In the two 
eases of a girl that wishes employineut in a store at $4, $r), $0, or $7 a week, and 
another party who wishes a. jjosition, probably a position in a store, at $75 a month, 
liow do yon regulate the fee in that regard; do you charge the same for each? — A. 
Yes; on a percentage basis. 

q. rercentage of what?— A. Of the lirst month s salary, 

t^. So that a girl getting a ])laee at $5 per week has to pay whatf — A. Fifteen per 
cent of the fust month’s salary, as a sales girl, for example. We charge 10 per cent 
oi tin* lirst month’s wages when we place an a])plioant in the domestic or labor 
tle]>artinenl. In the mercantile and professional dejiartments we eliarge 15 per rent 
of the lirst month’s salar\ . That is the customary charge in New York ('ity, and I 
want toe\]tiain that. In the last 4 months St. Hartholonn‘,w’s Ibireau has been 
oiieratmg without charging any registration fee, and for the lirst lime in its liistory 
is ojiorating at a loss, in other worils, when the fe«* charged for the use ol the ollieo, 
t«) reimhursi^ the olliee outlays, the aetiia) I'xpeiises, is cut oil, the oflhe o]»(‘ra1eB at 
a loss. , . 

q. 'fheii the. fee lor registration is reipiired whether .\ou secure a ]) 08 ition or not r — 
A. We have no fee for legistration at present. W e charge now only in ease mnploy- 
ment is obtained This me.tliod is all right tor St. Bartholonn w's Uiirean. which is 
hacked l»y a subsl.antial cliur< h corporation. The private, self-supporting agency, 
which iiinst. ilerive its income from its foes and cover expenses or go out (»f biiHiiiess, 
niuHt deinainl of most of its applicants for eniploynient the payment of the fee in 
advance as a gnaranlec* of the applicant’s good faith, ami to reimburse the agent for 
actual outlays which must be made for the applicant’s henelit whether eni]doynieiit 
results or not. , , . 

q. \\ liat fee was formerly charged?— A. Twenty-li\ee4‘ntH bir the, domestie dejiart- 
ment and 50 cents for the other throe. 

q Von say you have 3 or 4 departments What are they? — A. Domestie, im‘T«*an- 
tile, ]»rofe8Bional, and labor. 

q. J’he first js 10]ier cent?-- A. 'feu per cent in the domestie and labor departments. 

q. I’heii in the two higher, or the tw o or thret*. higher, whnl. is your ]iercentag<* ?— 
A Fifteen percent of the first nionlh’s salaiw in the mercanfile and prolessional 


-A. That is higln*r. That is a very fair charge, made only to 


de|tartnn*nts. 

'that is higher? 

cover exjnnises. . , n • 

q. {liy Mr. Kicnnkdv.) What do yon nieun h.v “prolessional? — A. Well, that is 
r<*alv se.niiprofessiim.'il, for our ap])li<*anls in that class are mostly matrons for insti- 
tutions, hoiisekecjiers, nurses, trained and untrained atli'iidaiits, and that clsws of 
workers. Wo do not pretend to compete w'ith the teachers' agents in placing teachers ; 
we <lo not jiretend to eoinpcletw ith oth<‘r agents who deal with a particular kinilof 
c'lnployinent, ami it is an interesting tiling to know* that the agencies are more and 
more s]iecjali/ing. ■ t 

q. You do not get eniploynient for })riiitor.s, do yoiif— A. W e have few appln ations 
from organized traile w'^orkers. They, as has been stated by Mr. Bealin, can take care 
of themselves. In that ccmneetion l will refer again to Mr. Bogart’s paper. The 
title of his paper is ‘^Public emph>yinent ottiees in the United States and (Tcrinany, 
ami he eoiiclmles, so far as the otiiees in the Uniteil States are concerned : 

“And thus, as to the general outlook for the free offices, the following panigra])li 
from the exhaust! ^e report of the Fiigllsh department of labor on ‘Agencies and 
methods for dealing wdth the iinoniployed’ will apply equally to the United States: 

“ ‘ With the best of eoiiditioiis, labor bureaus can hardly be expected to become the 
sole or princip.il im ans of bringing together employers and unemployed. The bulk 
of the work ot hiring labor and seeking eniploynient w ill, in most trades, continue 
to be done directly between workmen and employers, as in the case where, as in 
France, the system of bureaus has been carried iiiiich further than in the Fnitod 
Kingdom. Nor as regards tlie organized trades can labor bureaus, as a rule, compare 
in utility, so far as workmen are concerned, with the work of a well-managed tratle 
society. The chief Held ol usefulness of labor bureaus is likely, therefore, to be 
found for some time to come in the less highly organized trades.’” 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) In the less skilled trades?— A. By no means. Many of the 
most skilled trades are unorganized. As has been stated by Mr. Brown, you uonst 
remember that agencies are springing up for professional workers, for all Kinds ol 
workers, and those are mostly, as stated in this quotation, unorganized. . 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) 1 should like to ask your opinion of that fee which ’sper- 
■ by law in the State of Massai hiisetts, to which reference was made a while 


milted by . , 

ago, $1 in the case of males ami 75 cents lu the case of lemales. 


Do you think thii 


BUIa 
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would bo u propor Too to bo ]»ermit.l4id by law in the State of NeW York? — A. You 
ujoan, to bo retained by the a^ent whether employment roHults or not? 

Q. Yes. ~A, 1 think that is a very fair rate for dornestio or hotel agencies, and all 
agencies whieb idiu-e workeis at labor ainl rneelianic al trades. I do not think it is 
adequate for the teachers’ agencies. I am n«»t so familiar with any of the others. 
But, yon must nndersland that if the agent sueceetls in ])lat iug the up]>licant, a 
larger fe<i than $I or 75 cents is recjuired. The amount you name would only cover 
inci<lental expenses. It would not compensate the agent for his services. 

By Mr. Com.vions, I think that in Massachusel ts that foe is re<inired to be icfuiided 
in case there is no employment found, 'fhat is the law in Massachnsetls 

Wi'iNKSs. Yes. I \criiied the tabulated digest wbndi Mr. Bogart has ]uinled in 
his paper. 'I’here are two matters in which In; is incorrect, and 1 may say that only 
two State laws re(juiro that tb(‘ agent shall receive, no fee unless a jiosition is obtained. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkdy.) 1 stat<*d that ilo' fee was not rctuin.ilile. Von say you 
verifwMl that?’- .\. The State of Massaehiiscl Is is omwif those States wher(‘ the agent 
is not permitted to recidve and retain a. fee unless a position is obt.Mined, The State 
of Maine recogni/es I ho right of the agent to make a charge lor his services and be 
roinibiiisod for bis outlay. The law there was revisi'd in JSJH) permitting the agent 
to receive and retain si^l, although noemploj ment results from his etiorts. 'J'he ordi- 
naiiee ol‘ the city of Bulfnlo is the same or similar 

Q. "iOu would not consider that an adeqii.ite compensation in 1 ho State of New 
York if the foe were to be returned in ease of lailure to procure (Miiploymont? — A. As 
I say, a scale should bo arranged whieb would accomodate itself to the ilifforent 
agencies. It seems to me the more profc.sHional agmieies sbonbl lune a larger com- 
pimsation on aeeonnt of the special learning; and then there arc cerlain agencies 
which do Imsiness with ont-of-town em]d«>yiMs almost altogether, as in case of most 
teachers’ agencies, requiring a larger amount of eoriespomlenee. 

1 do not know whether the opposition of the ITorective Association of Employ- 
nnmt Agencies had to do materially in pieventing tin* jiassagi* of the Ford-Kelsey 
hill or not, hut I will take the same stand as heietofoii^ if that hill is introduced 
again. Onr great principle is the princijde of home rule, the pnnci])le which w e 
wish to I'lujihasizc most emphatically. '1 here are State enactments in 13 Sta,te.s, 
regulating jirivate employment agencies. In one Ihcie is no su])ei vision. State or 
municipal; in Illinois there is State supervision; in the oilier 11 Slates the agencies 
operate under lieense of the nmnieipality, town conneij or common <‘onncil, or by 
permission ol‘ tJie mayor. Onr ohjeetion to Stat«‘ siipervisjon lies in the fact that 
the State bureau of labor statisties has a free bureau in the eily ol New \’()rk, which 
is conducting a business in opposition to ours. The])laeing of tho hiisiness of inspec- 
tion in the hands of tliat free ofliee, to examine the hooks of onr olliccs which are 
doing business in comiudition wdth them, is niaiiifestly nnlair, il seems to me; and, 
moreover, the ])roposition ol the (omniissioner at the time the Fonl-Kelsey bill was 
intrqijiueed was that eiiifdoyinent ottices should he reilnced in number by a large 
license fee, in oidei to keep tJiom more easily undtir inspeetion, and then to use the 
revenues derived from the hahmee of the ageue.ies for the establishment of free 
bureaus tlironghout the StateofNow' York. In other words, thoottuies in New York 
City Avere required to pay taxes for the (‘stahlishinent of I’ree ollices in New York 
and up the State. 

Q. (By Mr. FAiupiiiAK.) Do you speak ol coini>etition for St. Bartholomew’s in 
this intelligence agom*y ? Do you mean in this modern age that it is run for hnsiness 
piolit? — A. J simply stated our aim, which is to cov<*rour expeiiM's, and the purpose 
is to have an office which wdlldeal with perfect fairness with all concerned. 

Q. What are the competitive features of the State bureau as to yourw'ork? — A. 
I may sa.v that it is antagonistic to the private oftieos. Tliat antagonism is shown 
in their printed reports, and 1 think that while there are frauds aud abuses, as I 
said in the beginning, it is easy to check them. The idijeetions to the private 
“pay^” agencies may outrun reason, may oiitrim justice, may outrun equity, and the 
oltieers of tlie State Jjahor Department must guard themselves against that. 

Q. Do you think that tlio Ford-Kelsey bill, if euaeted into law, would have been 
an advance or of henetit in the regulation of tho em]doymeut agencies over aud aho\ e 
the present laws you have iu the State?— A. 1 would much prefer the existing law 
in the city of New York to tho Ford-Kolsey hill. 

Q. What percentage of the agencies in your own city are semicharitahle or phi- 
lanthropic?— A. Some of the philanthropic agencies in tho city of New York are the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association agency, the agency of the Salvation Army, 
and the Alliance Bureau, which is aiff Hated w'ith about 20 ( harities. And I want to 
say that every semiphilanthropic employment agency in the city of New York in- 
dorsed tho Price- Fuller hill, which tho PVotoetive Association of Employment Agen- 
cies advanced ul. the last legislature, which was passed by the legislature, vetoed 
by tho mayor, repussed over the mayor’s veto, and then vetoed by tlie governor. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkuy.^ Why did the mayor veto it?~A. I am sorry I have not a 
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copy of his veto here. 1 think Mr. Brown iiiijrhi mure ejisily answer that if the 
(piestion was referred to him. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) Wsih it the present .‘idmiiiistratiun at Albany—the pres- 
ent governor — tliat vetoed itf — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnkuy.) Do you know why the governor vetoed itf — I have no 
nieans of knowing; I can only guess. I think it was merely because the mayor Ijad 
vetoedit. I think that our bill, the Brice- Fuller bill, could have been improved ui»on 
had the ProteetiN o Association of Employment Agencies, who had the drawing of 
that bill in charge, eonsnlted with the mayor’s marshal, Mr. liocbe, chi(‘i of the 
bureau of licenses, and the deputy chief, Mr. Brown. We might have agreetl upon a 
bill wliich would have passjul and would have been .signed by the mayor. It is my 
desire to draw another bill, (‘irher as an amendment to theexisting law or an imtindy 
iiewlaw, for the next session of the legislature, so that all interested ean .agree upon 
its terms and to avoid in tlie future having this (piestion reopeneil. 

(By Mr. FAinpuiAii.) lias tin* e^stablishment of the State bureau or this intelli- 
geuee oifice b\ the State been of any advantage in the regulation of inti'lligeiieo 
offices of this eity ?--\. I liave no knowledge that it lias ever bad any advantage. 
1 am not posted as to that 

i). Has rhcre any a<lvantage eonm from the bureau in this « ity in respect to the 
management and mismanagement of intelligence ollices through that dejiiirtment of 
the State government?— A. They attempted legislation in the 1 'ord- Ki'lsey bill, and 
legislation failed. At that time there was a crusade against employment otlices, 
condneted by the Xew York Journal, which resulted in closing, I believe, only one 
or two employment olVu’es in the city. 

i). (By Mr. JjIT(U 1MAN.) What dilference is there between the fees eliargial by the 
association you represent and the ordinary fees charged by employment agoncios? 
I am not s]*eaking now of tlie semicliari table, but 1 am speaking of the onlinary agen- 
cies that i*omeinto the w<irk as a matter of business. — A. The IToteetive Associaiion 
of Employmeni Agencies has no uuiform charge lor all itsmembei s. J’be charge i.s left 
to the discretion of the separate :ig(*n('ies, and the charges are i|uite ditferent among 
those ageiK’ies, as has alr(*ady been stated by Mr. Brown. 

Q Are your fees less than llie average of other societies in the, same Imsiness? I 
am speaking now of the St. Bartholomew Society that yon belong t(i? — A. There 
are some ageiMues that are n<d under ]>hilaiithropie auspices. Churilable, societies, 
ehnreh soi'ietics; they have tlie same basis of fees that we have, 'riiat is, they make 
a charge on the same jirincijiles that we tie, but 1 think their charges are less in 
amount. One reason we make a charge is to avoid the < barity basis, 'fhe other is 
t<» give support to the Employment Bureau. 

Q. Do the bulk of them havi* higher lee,s? — A. Am not informed as to that. 1 do 
not think so, 1 think, as far as I am informed, that there is a, good deal of fret'ilom 
of contract OM that point. 

Q. You have test i lied, as 1 nmlerstaml, that the fees now charged by yon ai;^} not 
remmierati \ e — that you are conducting part, at least, of \(mr business at a loss. 
Are >oii recouping on the other [lart of >our business for tlie loss in the free work 
you are doing ?-“A What other part, sir? 

Q. Well, is there any part of the business you are doing at a loss? — A. I am 
speaking of St. Bartholomew Emjilo.Miient Bureau as a whole; for.lauuary, Febru- 
ary, and March there was a dclicit. Whether there, will he adetiell at the end of the 
fiscal year or not I am not iire]»ared to say. 

Q. But under the eoiiditions you have reason to antieipah* the same ?— A. I liave 
reason to fear there will he a loss. 

Q. How is that loss rccoujied? — A. I do not see how it. can he, ex<*.ept through the 
treasury of the jiarish. 

Q. That is, if it can not come out of the Imsliiess, — A. If it can not come out of 
the business. 

Q. Are you practically ruuning a free establivthmeut to that degree? — A. Bhilan- 
thropio to that degree. 

Q. Then it is only a (piestion of Uegiee between you and the State establishment, 
is it not? T understand you that the State establishment is free entirely. — A. 
Entirely free. 

Q. And yours is practically so ? — A. We do not aim to he. 1 think we can arrange 
that by cutting down exjionses so that we will come out even at the end of the year. 
We are going to try to do so. That is what wo aim to do. We want to do it. 

Q. You are not lunning the institution as a money-making e.oncerii? — A. By no 
means. We want it to pay its own way, and wo are going to make it do 8(» if we 
possibly can. It ought to, if possible.' 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think it is any part of tlie Imsiness of the State to 
furnish or liud employment for people? — A. I have no reason to oppose the State 
free employment bareaii in any of its pui poses or operations if its jiurpose^ is to 
place needy employees in position. There are many applicants for employment 
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who do not go to that oihce because it makes no charge for positions, as they think 
they would be receiving charity. Mr. Bealin contends that it is not a charity, that 
it is supported ])y the taxpayers of the State, but the applicants for employment do 
not nil see it that way. They prefer the private pay offices, just as a man seeking 
medical ultendance prefers his private physician rather than the free dispensary. 
Applicants for employment are not taxpayers. The benefits derived by these appli- 
cants from the State free bureau are paid for not by themselves, but by some one 
else. In this sense they may be right in maiutamiug that the free bureau, as to 
them, is a charity. I'he taxpayers derive a benefit from the free State bureau in 
only one wa,N — it is a convenience to some of them as employers. It can not be said 
that einployciH arc saved by that bureau from the annoyance of Imving their prem- 
ises invaded by applicants for employment, because 9 out of 10 of the appli<iaT»t8 for 
employim nt in fhat bureau are Avonieii for domestic service, a class of applicants 
who never solicit work by going to the bonnes of employers nninvite<l. Then, too, 
so far as employers artu concerned, many of the taxpayers who, as Mr. Bealin claims, 
are thts persons who pay for the maintenance of the fire Htate bureau, are not 
employers of help of any kind, and of those t.ax]>ayers who are employtus few]»atron- 
i/e that bureau as compared with the nuiiiher of employers who })aLronize the 420 
private pay employment agencies in Greater ^'cw Vork. I do not mention this as 
an objection to tlie free bureau. I mention it only for tlio sake of distinction between 
the private pay agency and the free public agency. The same distiuction exists, 
possibly, as n^gards taxpayers that exists between private and public, schools. Each 
has its held and projier place and should not attempt to imj>air tlm usefulness of the 
other, but rather set an example of excellence which the other may emulate. Many 
employers do not patronize the free bureau because they nssumo that the free bureau 
attracts the unthrifty or the otherwise undesirable applicants. My ob8(‘rvation 
has been, after considerable experience in stiulying api)li(5ants for employment, 
that lack of mone^y is not, prima facie, an evidence of lack of cliaractm- or ability, 
although the possession of money may bo good evidence of tin* possession of lioth. It 
is a fact, however, that Ihe free bureau, while aiding the deserving ])oor an ho are in 
need of work, do(!s not obtain the registration of self-reliant persons who do not 
choose t o bo dependent ii])on State aid. I do not mean the poor and jiroud only, but 
the fairly well-to-do and independent, who, when out of work, prefer to do business 
on a business basis. An employment agent who is paid by employers or employees 
for his services is under not only a moral obligation, bnt is bound by a legal obliga- 
tion, having in it a monetary consideration, to perform the services and do them 
well. The pay office has this advantage over the free office. It has the activity of 
enterprise. It wins cUonts and patrons by deeds of kindness, also, which are itn]>o8- 
sible in th<i free office, however charitably inclined. Besides giving counsel and 
encouragement to assist the struggling applicants to seek employment, they lend 
money without interest to ap])licaiit8 who are well known to them, they advance 
car fares, ])lace many applicants in positions, and trust them for payment or make 
no charge whatever, or act as hankers for the saving of wages which servants going 
to distant placets for a season’s Avork do not Avisli to take with them, but which they 
may Avisli to draw upon during their absence or receive in full on their return to 
town. There is charity in abundance given in the private pay employment agen- 
cies as occasion reijuires. So far as the State is concerned, 1 do not think it is a 
necessary part of its business to fiirnisb. or find emplojment for people in the city 
of New York in normal, prosperous times like these, nor do 1 think the State ought 
to create avenues for bestoAving charity if the occasion does not reipiire it. 
The private employment agencies in the city of New York relieA’^o applicants 
for employment from having to ask charity, while dealing charitably with all; 
and being self-supporting they relievo the general public of the burden of su])- 
porting them. They are maintained only by those pmsous who ]>ay for services 
remb'.red them under the contract of agency. As to the success of the free State 
employment bureau in this State and other States, I respectfully refer your atten- 
tion to the excellent compilation of facts and opinions containeil in Mr. Bogart’s 
paper, already mentioned. 

Since giving my testimony to tli<» commission and before presentation of the proof 
of it to me for revision, I liavi? made a thorough iiKpiiry into the condition of employ- 
ment agencies in the city of Bulfalo. The iutorrnation 1 obtained modifies Mr. Bea- 
lin’s tostimon.A materially in one Aery important particular, .fudge King has not 
been on the bench there as police justice for about 3 years. The ordinance now 
regulating employment agencies there went into effect in June, 1898. This was 
before the Eord- Kelsey bill Avas presented in Albany. It is the testimony of the 
present justice (Murphy), the license clerk in the mayor's office, and 9 employment 
agents whom I interviewed, the best in the city, iiiclu(|ing the Women’s Christian 
Assoc.i.atiou, that the ordinance has worked very well indeed, having reduced the 
number of agonciiis to 23 through its annual liceuse fee of only $24, and easily and 
effectually removed the fraudulent practices described by Mr. Bealin, which were 
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prevalent in Kiuj^’s <lay, IwTorc tli<* onlinain'o wont into rIVcct. 'I'liat 

onlinMH(*«‘ is :i iiiunicnpa] onlmanre, and it rooof^iii/os tin* ri|LcUt of tho a^ent tube 
roiniM usatod for HorvicoH an<l rciinbnrsod for outlayH altliouf^h no omploynnuit ivanltH 
from his efforts. Some of its jn-ovisions could be improved upon, 1 tbink, but as it 
is it has worked so well tliat no criticism can be imule to-day about the condition ol‘ 
the emjdoynjcnt a^jeucies in Buffalo. 

Testimony closed. 


WASiiiNiiTON, ]>. (\, MiirvhO, V.un. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. SIMON WOLF, 

IHorueif al htw, fVaxhinffton, h. f. 

The commissiim mel at 10.10 a. m., Mr. LMiillips jiresidin^;. At lhal tiiiu; Hon. 
Simon Wolf, Waslmijjftim, 1). ('., an attorney at law, was introduced as a witness 
and, beinj^ duly sworn, testified as follows: 

i.} (^By Mr. Litchman. > Will you kindly give your name, post-ollice address, and 
occni>ation'? — A. Simon Wolf; 026 V street, Washington, D. (- ; attorney at law. 

C^. You have. been the representative of the United States (iovernment abroad at 
onetime? — A. 1 have,. I was consul-general and agent diplomatiipie to Egyjit. 

Q. You have been Ibr a great many years connected with the fraternal and benev- 
olent societies of tho Hebrew people? — A. Yes. 

Q. You are familiar in a general way with tho measures taken by those people lor 
the reception and dissemination of the immigration that conies into this country? — 
A. I am. 

Q. Y^on have Ixam connected with the <»rgani/atioii of IVnai B’rilli, have you 
not? — A. Yes. 

Q. Yon are at the jiresent time viee-piosident of that <irgani/ation ? — A. I was u]» 
to last May. 

(J|. Is that an organization having in a general w'ay charge of Iheso matters? — A. 
No; 1 will ON plain. 

t^. Then go on in y<uir own way. — A. In the first place, the .Jews of tin* United 
States have never, either in their collective or individual capacity, had any organi- 
zation looking to or aiming at .lewisli iiiiiiiigration in any way or inaniier. The 
e.Nodns caused b,\ persecution in Knssiain 1882 was the first cause which stirred the 
peo])le of our liiith, citizens of the United States, to care for, to distribute, and 
assiiiiilate thoso of tin* sufferers who had found their way to this country. At that 
time 1ea<<ling representatives of the .lows of tho United States met in the city of New 
Yoik, and, fearing that the large nnmher of people that wtuild be dunpmil on tho 
United States w^oiild Inmome not only a menace for the moment but a great burden 
upon their coreligionists, they appointed representative men to go to Europe and 
confer with leading Jews of London, Berlin, Frankfort, Vienna, Paris, and other 
oent<*i’8, and to prevent this wholesale immigration and divert as much as imssiblo 
the large stream of unfortunate refugees. Notices were published in the .lewish 
press of the disturbed districts warning the people against precipitate flight from 
their homes, and especially against indiscriminate emigration to America. A great 
deal was accomplished at that time, and but a fraction of the immense number of 
expatriated Jews of Russia came here. Of those who came, many were impover- 
ished, and to the end that these should not become a burden to the country or to 
hical communities the generous-hearted citizens of the United States of Jewish faith 
took them in hand. Thus, for instance, we received some 10 or 15 families in Wash- 
ington, for whom we cared. They were men that were engaged in various indus- 
tries. One was a shoemaker, another a carpenter, another had been a dairyman. 
For one man wo purchased cows, and he sold the milk; for another wo purchased a 
horse, and he di<l work on the roads; to another man we furnished tools for his car- 
penteFs trade, and for another man tools for his work as a shoemaker. These jieo- 
ple Lave maintained themselves, and are now in this city, as others lik(*. them are in 
nearly every center of oiir country, and are industrious, law-abiding, prosperous 
citi/eiis. 

'I'he exodus continued for a year or two and then iliminished for 7 or 8 years, until 
18yi, when all at once the same conditions, only aggravated, broke out again in Rus- 
sia. It was at that time that Baron Maurice de Hirsch, tho well-known Jewish 
philanthro])ist, whose acts of benevolence have become known tbroughout the 
worbl, offered the Czar some $10,000,000 for the purpose of establishing secular j>ri- 
iiiary schools for the Russian Jews, whose chihlren were practically debarred from 
the public schools. Historically, it is staled that the Czar was willing and an.xioiie 
to comply, but the ruling party of the nobility in Russia prevented it, and persecu- 
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t\OT\fl, more terrible than ever, wer«* ronew<*-(l. The mighhoririi: aUitrs of Ajwtria 
and (lermany jitt<!mpted to stem tlio iJde of the /leeing refn^roos, and these pooj‘ peo 
pie were Jioimded iVoin piJJar to post, until their condition hecanie most deploralde. 
Nothing in the history of mankind has been more heartrending than the condition 
of those imfortmiato .Jews. Despite the efforts to avoid it, a considerahle mirnber 
of tlio refiigccH came to the United States, and a large proportion of the immigrants 
settled in New Y'ork City. The American .Jew.s at once addressed themselves to the 
task of Aniurioani/ing the newcomers. Special attention was given to tho da»iger of 
]>aiiporizing these people by uu8oientifi<* charity, and therefore the greatest efforts 
werci directed to educational methods. To advance these and tluj moral, meiitnl, and 
physical condifioris of the p(»orer .lews, a considerable fund was j)rovidetl by Jlaron 
de JlirscL, end the same was augmented lat.*r by his widow, th(; baroness. What is 
hnown as the liaron de Ilirsch fbind is managed b,\ a board of trustees, of which 
Judge Meyer S. Isaacs is tlio president, and of wbi<‘h Hon. Oscai S. Straus, lately 
our ministej- to 'I’urkt'y, Mr. .Iaeol» II. Sdnlf, Mr. S(‘ligman, and Mr. Hoffman, »)f 
New York, and iMr. W. H. Hackenburg and Judge Meyer Sulzberger, of Philadel- 
phia, are meml>ers. Tho trustees have built industrial schools at various centers, 
ami have in general aeliieved sj)lendid results. The .lews of New Y’'ork established 
the great Kdiicational Alliance on Hast Hroa.<lway, the attondanee upon which aver- 
ages in excess of 5,000 ]>ersonH per da.\ . The Baroness de Ilirsch made a loan of 
$100,000 to the Imilding fnn<l of this institution, and thereafter, being so much 
impre8He<l by its usefulness, made a. gilt of the mortgage to the alliance. This insti- 
tution has taken an active part in the vice crusade that is now hehig waged in New 
York City. Mr. Isadora Straus is president. There also exists the Hebrew IVchni- 
eal Insl iture, wliioh educates Jewish boys for me<‘hanic,al ami scieutilic ])ursuitH. Mr. 
Steliiem, of New York City, recently ga\e $100, (K)0 to establish the metal-working 
department. The institution has been achieving wonderful success, and is one of 
tlie great factors in eliminating mendicancy and jiauperism. 

Q. Is that tlie one with which Mr. lilaiistein is eonneeted i!— A. Yoh. That has 
been tborongbly established and is doing a vast amount of good. No doubt you are 
aware of the educat ional methods pursued in all these institutions. I’he (’onstitii- 
lion of the I nited States and the Declaration of Independence arc made a jiart of 
the eilncational system, and on every desk of the children there is a tiny Ibiitod 
States flag. I'he duties of patriotism are inculcated in the fullest degree. Tlie De 
Hirseh trust has also fouiideil, or rather has stimulated and eueoiiraged what had 
]>reviou8ly been founded under the tirst (fxodiis of Russiau riTugees, the well-known 
“Vineland C/Oloiiy," and other colonies in New Jersey, and various settlements in 
(’onneoticiit. Those in Now Jersey, however, have proven most effective ami pros- 
perous. They are d<dng admirable work there. In the^ie different settlements are 
farmers, t illing the soil as their anoestors did thonsands of years ago. Tliey are u 
sober and law-abiding pcMiple. 'Phey ba\ e no drinking shops and iio ]>olice. None 
are necessary. They take care of the.msiJves and various industries have been built 
np there in N'inelaml ami other parts of New Jersey. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What is tho popnlation, please, of Vineland?— A. The fig- 
ures are given in an article relating to the colonies, which I will submit : 

“TIIK NKW .IKUSKY COLONIES. 

“Prom the iudependmit New Jersey colonies at Alliance, Norma, Carmel, and 
Kosenhayu, we are in receipt of detailed reports by Mr. ,1. C. Reis, one of the most 
earnest-minded and r<‘soliite of the later settlors at Norma. From those it appears 
that the seftleiuent at Alliance and around its railway station, Norma, contains 512 
inhahitaiits, composing 9fJ families. ( )f these. 32 families are devoted exclusively to 
farming; 12 to farming and tailoring combined; 36 to farming and other workshop 
occupations, • 15 to tailoring exclusively. They own over 1,500 acres of land, of 
whicii 530 are in fruit cultivation, 577 are devoted to truck raising, and the remain- 
der is uncultivated. There are 87 dwelling houses and U1 additional buildings. 
The total valuation is $112,00(1 of which $44,000 is unpaid. The value of last yi'ar’s 
proilnet was $17,808, of which $10,712 worth was sold and the rcmaimler consumed. 
They own 55 horses, 70 cows, ami -1,700 cliiokens. 

“Carmel contains 89 Jewish families, comprising 471 individuals. The exclusively 
farming families number 19, farming and tailoring 14, farming and trades other than 
tailoring 2.3, and tailoring exclusively .33. They own 1,029 acres of land — 113 under 
fruit, 504 under truck, and 156 uncultivated. There are 46 dwelling houses occupied, 
besides a nninber that are vacant, and 86 ocenpied ontbnildings. Their holding 
are valmal at $84,574, on which there remains an indebtedness of $26,273. The yearly 
product is valued at $12,585, of which $8,200 was sobl and the remainder consumed. 
They have 36 horses, 114 cows, and 3,300 chickens. 

“ 3’he ligures for Rosiuilia > n were obtained by Prof. A. L. Sabsovich, the well-known 
superintendent of Wood Id ne Colony. At this place there are 47 settlers, holding a 
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total of 1,;188 acres, of which 918 arc iiiuler cultivation. These tjolonists have 7,215 
fruit trees, 28,770 grape vines, 128 horses aiul cows, nml 0,000 rhiekons. 'fhe vitlna- 
tiou is $85,520, on wliich there is nn intlchtertness of $20,980. 

Fr(nn these aeeoniits it is manifest tlnit the.se colonies have quite passed the 
probleniatie stage, although some of the colonists are still insecure in their holdings. 
All would in* greatly helped and the general cause he greatly furthered if some of 
the eOdrts now being given to less ])roinising fields of philanthropy were devoted to 
the educational and material npbnildiiig of these settlements. The establishment 
<if a prejmrly eqnii>i»ed wine press and of a canning factory, under compettmt busi- 
ness direction, would be a gr<‘at desideratum to the end in view.'* 

Q. (IlyMr. Ijin iniAN.) Yon speak of V'inelaud. Thatisavillagt' adjoining Vine- 
land? it is not Vineland proper?— A. No; but it is usually so designated. Vineland 
was the jmst-oiliee originally. Now there ar«‘ 4 post-offices in the colonies. 

(). There is am)tb(‘i setthimeiit farther down in .Jersey, Woodbine, is there not? — 
A. Yes. 

Now, in all these movements and in all these endeavors there has never been on the 
parr of the Jews of th(‘ United Statt'S an v organ i /.at ion that stimiilated, (uieonraged, 
desired, or v isbecl this wliolesale inllus ofthoireoroligioni.sts, and for the very natural 
reason that, as the traditions and eusloms and liahitsol the. Jews from timeimmemo- 
rial lia\e been to hel]) their own, the larger the nnmher of iin (ortii nates lliat would 
come here, the larger tbe luirdon that would fall upon ilio shonldersof our older. le wish 
commiinitioH. And v bile onr hearts were siireharged, as every human being’s should 
be, with pity and sympathy, we naturally prele.rrod that they sbonld remain iu tbe 
<‘oniitri(‘S in which they bad been born, ]»rovided tb<‘.y could there enji»\ at least the 
immunities, if not the privileges, of their fellow-eonntryinen. liut this has legally 
been made im])ossih]e in J^nssiaand in Itoninania. Uy studying the tables ol immigra- 
tion, as liirnisbi'd by (buieral Powdculy, you will lind that tbestroainsol imniigrsitioii 
or rather ol reliigees, came mainly from tin*. Slavic States, and, within the last lew 
years, from Austria and its Slavic pvovinees. From the eouutries where the .lew' is 
treateil with (‘.(piaiity and is reeogni/e<l asaeiti/.eu, therehas been scarcely any imiiii- 
gration at all. be people ai e nuisonably happy in their re8]>ecti ve eouiitri<‘s, and they 

a^eordingly do not leave their native laiuls, even for the greater opportunities they 
would uatnrally en joy here. In 1870, wlnui tlie])olitieal Jernnuit in the llalkan States, 
wdiieli afterwards resulted in the Knsso-'rurkish war, was beginning to be of intor- 
tional importance, our (loverniueiit, for tbe first time, lelt called niioii to have a 
ilipiomatu' agent in K’oumania, aud for that juirpose Freskbuit Grant aecrediled ]\Ii . 
Jleiijainin F. l*e,i\otto lo the K’oumaniau Government. Mr. Jknxotto had been for 
five'years tbe bead of the order of B na,i ll’rith, and, with tlui consent of our State 
Department, be took steps looking to tbe ]iolitieal amelioration of the Koumanian 
•lew's, w'ith a view' to preventing (be.ir enfori ed immigration from Ibeir homes, lie 
fonmied tbe Sofiety of Zion, on tbe e\a,f t model of the <»rder B’uai B’lith, and organ- 
izeil It especially as an educational ageney, open aud subject to governmental snper- 
vi.sioit. 'I'bis society, through Mr. I’eixotto. brought about the recognition of the 
.Jews 111 the 'freatv of Berlin iu 1878. By tbe provisions of this treaty, through the 
ell’orts cspi'cially of Ford Beaconstield and Fiim’e Bismarck, the yiolitical rights of 
the .Jews in Boumania were guaranteed, and for a number of years the dews of Kou- 
jiiania dill en joy a bigliiu’ degree of toleraiiee ami protection. But, within the last 
two years, as a re.snlt of the Dreyfiw agitation, anti-Semit ism has liroken out afresh 
ill Koiiniania, aud over 20,000 men and wuunen of that country have recently been 
compelled to leave their country, harassed, .uitagonized. iicrsipmted, maligned, 
with every ju ivilege of hnnmnity ilenied them, through the malignant conduct of 
the ministry of tliat period, Tlie ]ueseiit ministry is more, liberal, but how' long it 
w'ill last remains to be seen. A fraction of the reBigees from Roumania eaiiie to this 
country; but tie- larger nnmher of them required no assistance, inasmncli as they 
possessed some means with which to e-itablish themselves in the United States, 
Believing it to be ine\ pedient that tlie most helpless ones should settle in large cities, 
the order of B’uai B rith addressed itself to tlie task of securing employ immt for these 
iu different parts of the country, and so di.strihuting them that they might the more 
readily become American i/ed I'ln* plans of the. ord«*r have been carried out and 
about 2,090 Roumanians have been distributed to over 200 dift’erent pla<*OH in the 
United States. Prior to this, liowever, lauresjamdenco by cable as w'ell as by post 
had been carried on with the various communities of Europe by Leo N. Ta*.vi, presi- 
dent of the order, urging them to prevent all hut those fully competent to maintain 
themselves from coming to these shores. The stream of immigration has Iweii, accord- 
ingly, largels iliverted. Home of these people w'ere attracted by the Zionist move- 
ment to Palestine and went there; others w'ent to Anatolia and to Cyprus, andsome 
w’ent to Argentina, lOver.v effort was made by the .Jew’s of the United States, and 
especially by the order of B’nui B’rith, to prevent w'holesale immigration to this 
country, and wo accomplished our purpose. The number of immigrants aud refu- 
gees that have come liere has been coiiijiarativoly small, and they have been of a 
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very onlef ol' ituiiiliood and womanhood — jmoph; of a very superior cJjaractor, 
artisans ;i.n«l ineehaiiies. One ship came over with II!) )>ersonN, every one able to 
eare for liinisol for herself and to go forward at onee to the various centers in the 
interior of the country to make a living without becoming a burden. 

Yon will liud from the report of Robert Watchborn, special agent of the Bureau 
of Immigration of the Treasury Department, that ho found the con<lition in b’ou- 
mania exactly as I have described it, and he praises in no unstinted words the 
character, ability, intelligence, and moral worth ol’ these ]»eople. 

The order of B’nai JVrith is nearly bO years old. It was founded by a luimlnT of 
earnest minded men (German immigrants, mostly), who had come here under nor- 
mal conditions, as other immigrants came in those times. It has had for its mam 
object the Americanization of its members, and in this direction lias accomjdisheil a 
vast amount of educational work, 'flie ])re8ideiit of tlie organi/ation during the 35 
years ending May, 1900, was Mr. Julius Bien, of l\«‘w V'oi k, well known as a leading 
cartogrjiplior and as a ina]i maker for many de]iartnieuts of onr (h)vernment. Under 
his direction the order spread throughout America, and has been successfully estab- 
lished in Europe. There are lodges of the organization in Austria, in Germany, in 
Ronmania, in the Holy Land, and efforts are now being made to slart one in France. 

Thus you will see the 8co])e and wide range of ii.sefulncss of ibis order of B’nai 
B’ritli as an agency of commercial and national jnogress Its function is ])rim{irily 
one of o<liicati()ii, and it strives to elevate the moral and iiitcllectnal slandard of its 
members and to fit tlieni to become worthy citizens of the United States. 

Q. Right there' would it not be well to say something conccrniiTg the niemborsbip 
ami resources of the organizatiein in this country and soonf—A. The inembeu'shij) 
of this organization isat jirescnt about 20, (X)0. It has 7 districts in the Lnited States 
and H in Europe. The liftli district, for instance, in which Washington is included, 
oomhinos the District of Columbia, Virginia, Maryland, North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia. 

I would state that it is not only in the direction of education tlial this organiza- 
tion and kindred organizations have worked, hut al8»> in the founding of hosidtals, 
of lionioa for the aged, of orphan asylums for unfortunate children, of fn'c libraries, 
and of industrial schools. In the city of Cleveland there exists, 1 sn)>])C)Ke, the 
model or])han asylum of the world. It'has been so regarded. In the city of Atlanta, 
there is an orphan home, which was established by the order and of which 1 lia\e 
been the president since its foundation 25 years ago, lii Yonkers the <»rd(*r has a 
homo for tlie. aged. In New Orleans there is an orphan asylum of the highest 
efficiency, managed and supported in part by the order. At Denver it snppoits a 
national hosi»ital for consumptives which is open to the. world without reference' to 
creed or nationality. In I’hiladclphia there is a liospital, originally initiat<‘d by 
tlie order and open to all people irrespective of faith, and a manual-training school 
directly e onlrollod by it. In New Orleans there is a hosjiital and a home founded 
by .ludab Tonro, but uow largely maintained and endowed by this order. In New 
York there is wliat is known as the Maimoiiides Library, and tin* number of books 
taken from that library, in comparison, is far in excess of the number taken from 
the public libraries of New York. 

But the work of the B’nai B’rith is only part of what has l/een done to further the 
effective assimilation of the Russian Jewish refugees in onr American Common- 
wealth. Ill every largo city, and in many of the minor towns of the country, soci- 
eties have been organized and have worked earnestly to that end. In New York 
there is a vast network of affiliated organizations which are ramifications from flie 
central body of the United Hebrew Charities, and which all deal, almost exclusively, 
with this element of the population. Besides the aid given for the ri'lief of actual 
physical necessities, including 'hospitals, orphan asylums, I'hnrches, and other like 
institutions, there is centered in the Educational Ailiauci' a system of day schools, 
night schools, and manual-trainiiig schools, which afford instruction to thousands of 
pupils of all ag('S aud of both sexes. A similar situation is presented in riiiladel- 
phiUj where the Foster liome, the Hebrew (Convocation Society, with its day, night, 
and industrial schools, the Maternity Hospital and the United Hebrew Charities, as 
well as the National Farm School at Doylestowii, all deal with practically no otlier 
class than the Russian .lews. A similar condition prevails in Baltimore, in Boston, 
in rittsbnrg, Cinciiinati, ('liicago, St. Louis, San Fraucisi'o, Portland, Oregon, and, 
in fact, as already stated, in all the larger communities tliroiighont the land. In 
Chicago, notably, a very widely varified system of charity has been established, 
which includes, especially, a mimual-trainiug school of the first rank. There is also 
the great hospital founded by the heirs of Michael Reese and open to comers of every 
faith. 

You will understand, gentlemen, that the revolution of 1848 brought the first uot- 
able number of Jews to this country. Tliey were principally Gerniaus, who liave 
since become some of the foremost citizens of our c<»nntry, active in war as well os 
peace. Many of these immigrants still live and they and their descendants feel a 
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keen interest in tlmir emelij'ionisis who are oppressiMl and personited, anidt' tV(Mii 
the keen interest they take in (he cause of hiiinauity ‘generally. 

1 have been for the last 25 years the president of the eouiiiiittee on civil and 
relijyious rights of the Union of Ameriean Hebrew (^mgregations of the UnittMl 
States. This organization nniintains a <•0116^0 in Uinciiinati, Avhich was founded 
by the late Dr. 1. M. Wise, and which is well known and rc(M)gnizt‘d as a great 
educational institution. And throughout these 25 years I have had more or less 
intimate connection and frequent contact, with the various branches of our Uovern- 
inenl, cspeidally the Immigration llureaii and the State Department, through my 
work in caring for and protecting the rights of the .Jews, individually and collec- 
tively, at home and abroad, so far as it came within the ])ower of an American citi- 
zen «o to do without infringing tlie constitnttonal laws of oiir country. 

As 1 said, so far from there having been any systematic elfort to stimulate immigra- 
tion, all our strivings have been to regulate, and, if possible, to reduce it. Whatever 
has been done lias been in the nature of hiimauitarianism, of prote<*tion, of cduca- 
tiou, of assimilation; and we are thoroughly in sympathy with every elfort of tliis 
(lovemment to ])revcnt improper immigration, or such as imiv |)rov(> inimical to this 
country. 

We ai c 111 full accord with the laws that have heeujmssed to]»rcvent the iininigra- 
tioii oj‘ criminals or ])iiiipcrB, or diseased jiersous, or any yn rsons that are unlit to 
enjoy th(^ fiancliise of our (Tovornment; but we do know one fact, and it can not he 
too Htroiiiily empliasized, and that is that the vast majority of thi^ immigrants of all 
iiationalitios who have in the last 50 or (50 years conic to this country, ainl who are 
now the bone and sinew of American citizenship, came in ]»racticallv tbe same con- 
dition of tinnncial poverty as that in wbii h tlie majority of the iininigrants come 
now, a ])ov('rty which is oiten made the pretext for projects of oxclnsion. 

1 romeniber that when I came with my grandparents in i8lM w<‘ had scarcely .$5 
to our nanic. A relative wdiu bad come .5 or (5 years before met ns and cared for ns. 

I do not w ish for a moment to insiiiiiate that the country has specially ])rolLt<*d by 
my being iiermittcd to laml, but 1 am sure it has not lost anything; and so it has 
been with nearly all <>f the iiiimigrants w'ho have come here, and many of whom 
have iiuulc this country greater and more happy. 

'i'Jicre is no fund available in this country, either out of the funds of the Order of 
li'nai 1‘i’ritli or out of the Huron Dellirsch Trust Fuml, for paying ibc transportation 
hither of any of tlics<' refugees or unfortunate iinmigrants. 

How are the fiinils provided for this charitable work, and this work of <listri- 
bntion to wliicb you have referred f— A. The transportation to the dilfcrent points 
111 the interior of tln^ country is paid out of the charity funds of the various larger 
i'onnminities. At the seaboard cities, the Kaion l)e Hirsch Trust Fund contributes to 
rclicNe these ceiili'rs and to send these people to the various places to which they 
have been allotted. 

Q. Ho\s' arc these various asylums maintained, to which you have referred f — A. 
'fhey are maiiit.iiucd solel v by the voluutary contributions of the members of the 
order and of the .lew^s generally in the respective districts. 

In addition, 1 may take occaHion to state that in Denver there was founded last 
year a liosnital for .lewdsb consumptives, which is imniilaincd largely by the Order 
of JTiiui HM’ith, each member of the ord(*riii the United States contributing 25 cents 
annually towaril the maintenance, .Jews from all over tbe country become annual 
subscribers.' One of the lady agents of this institution was here the other day, and 
1 went around with her, and iii a short time we succeeded in raising $.500 in annual 
eontriluitions for that very worthy charity, which takes in no pay palitMits w'hatever, 
but only those who are uiifortimate and unable to care for themselves. 

Q. (liy Air. Phii.lm’n. I Is there any objection to the existence of that institution 
m (’olorado If — A. Objection f 

Q. A'cs; among the citizens in the coiiimunity ? — A. None at all. In Deiiviu* there 
aio () or 7 hospitals curing for consum]itivc8 who jiay, and this institution is only 
another of similar character. You see, .Jewish coiisumjitives were Hocking to 
Denver on account of the idimate, and they Jiecaiue a great tax and hurden upon 
that email .lewish commmilly ; and hence their coreligionists throughout the coim- 
try and the order of IVnai B’rith took the matter up and assisted. A numherof 
philanthro)d8ls in ditfereiit parts of the connlry gave a thousand to five thousand 
dollars each. One gentleman gave ten thousand and Mr. Urahfeldcr, of Louisville, 
the president of the hospital, gave $20,(K)0, 

(By Mr. Lricii.MAN.) 'Phese institutions are also sustaimid b\ bequests by 
benevolent .Jewish peo]>!ef— A, Yes. for iiistanee, I leccivcd for the home in 
Atlanta, from the Baroness de Hirsch $7,500; and she sliowed her liberality and her 
worhl-w'ide recognition of all faiths in that, when I wrote to her, she Heni) me a 
chock for $5,rKX) for Garfield Hospital of this city. Furthermore, quite a number of 
members of tbe order, undothiM* .Jews, have iiisnred their lives for the benefit of the 
homes for the aged and of the orphan asylums. The other day I received checks 
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from thorelativeH of three ])ersonH wlio bad died and who liad inenred their lives 
for the beindit ol‘ the orphan homo in Atlanta, each of them hn $1,000. Beciiuists 
are made fro(iuent]y. J was called up day before yesterday by a gentleman from 
Richmond who wanted to know the exact title of the Hebrew Orphan Home in 
Atlanta, as a client of his wanted to leave something by will. And what is true of 
the home in Atlanta is iincinestionably equally true of almost everyone of these 
institutions. They do not receive a dollar from any public or State treasury. Of 
course there are quite a large nuntber of Christian friends living in the communities 
where these institutions exist who recognize the worth and value of these iuNii 
tutions and who undoubtedly contribute annually and possibly leave something in 
their wills. Hut they are not very numerous, as we do not make propaganda in 
that dire(ition. We have a pride in caring for our own, apart from doing our share 
as citizens in every other direction. 

Q. Does your work contemplate and carry out, in some localities, manual training 
for the younger ])ortion of y»uir people?— A. It does in Cleveland, in Philadelphia, 
and in Atlanta. In the Atlanta asylum we not only care for the orphans while they 
are with ns, bnt we try and secure for them employment afterwards. We educate 
the girls to he housemaids and cooks — the great social problem in the future of our 
country; and the boys become inccb an ics, artisans, and stenoCTapbers and type- 
writtu’s. Wo have had two weddings in our orphan home in tnc last three years. 
After the girls have gone away they consider themselves still under our guardian- 
ship, and tiie weddings were held at the home. All the children were present an»l 
ha(i a glorious time. 

(}. Is not this the case also at Woodbine, in New Jersey? — A. Absolnttdy; and in 
Phihulolphia, as I have already remarked, there is an industrial school under the 
order of the B’uai IVrith; and we have industrial schools under the order of H’nai 
ITrith in .iaffa and in Jerusnlem. Indeed, when T was consiil-gemTal to Egypt 1 
aided in the starting of a lodge of the order at Cairo, Egypt, which has done a large 
amonnt of gf»od; and all the good done in this direction naturally, like a wave cur- 
rent, reacts to aid us here. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Phillips.) At some point in yonr statement will yon come to the 
number of the Israelites or .lewish people in the world? Have you an idea of about 
the number? — A. Yes; there are at present between nine and ten millions. 

Q. How are they distributed? — A. There are between five and six niillir)ns in 
Russia. 

Q. Indeed? — A. Yes; and the others are scattered all over the world. 

(J. Could you give the reason why so many drifted into Russia?— A. Yes; brielly. 
Thcymo\ed eastward from the Rhineland under the stress of persecutions during 
the .Middle Ages, and were welcomed by the Kinp of Bohemia and Poland. They 
grew in numbers there and lived at ]>eace until Bolnuiiia was conquered hy the 
llapshurgs of Austria, and Poland, later, became a prey to the Muscovites. Since 
then, es]>ecially in Poland and Lithuania, the Jews have sufiered, in common with 
the Pomaii Catholics and Baptists, from the political and religious enmity of the 
Russians. A <‘oii.siderahle number found their way to central Europe after their 
e.v]iulsion from Spain. 

Q. About the time Columbus discovered this country? In that perseiition ?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. At the time of the establishment of the Inquisition? — A. Yes. In 1876 Mr. 
Haokenburg, of Philadelphia, and myself tabulated a census of the Jews of the 
United States, and at that time— in 1876— there were only, as far as we could find, 
150,000 .lews in the United States, But owing to these persecutions in other lands 
that number has of course very largely increased. 1 suppose there are at present 
in the United States between 800,000 and 900,000 Jews. Yet, as 1 have shown in a 
book piiblishejl by me, entitled The American Jew as Soldier, Patriot, and Citizen, 
there were a larger number of .Tews in the Northern and Southern Armies, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, than of men of any other faith in the United States. 

Q. (By Mr. Liti hman.) Is there any means hy which the Jewish population of the 
United States is shown in the censns of 1900?— A. I think not, except so far as the con - 
gregatious would show. There has been a question and a contention, of whieb you 
are no doubt aware, as to sebeduliug or tabulatiug the immigrant Jews as Jews. 1 
protested against this classification to Mr. Powderly, and we had a conference in 
the city of New York, at which he and some of his agents were present. People 
come in as Austrians, Italians, Hermans, Greeks, and not as Catholics or Protes- 
tants. The religions proclivities of the individual is no concern of the United 
States. And 1 believe the Attorney-General, in answer to the question propounded 
by the Superintendent of the present census, sustained that view. That is a matter, 
however, which yon can easily ascertain. 

Q. How, then, can you form an estimate that there are hut 800,000 Jews in the United 
States? — A. I say we ourselves have estimated that number. The number of syna- 
gogues is given, with their location and their iiietnbersbip, just as are other places of 
worship. 
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Q. (By Mr. Pini.Mi*s.) About what por oent of the .1o wish people holon}; to the 
church —at-teuil s.MiH^ogue worsliip? — A. Anioiijj; tlume who a<lhen'! strictly to the 
ancient Jewish ritual ami liturj;y nearly all arc uicinbcrH of the r;^ na^^ogue; of the 
reform .leww there is (piite a contiuj^ent wlioare not uicinberR »>f any conj^roj^ation, 
yet wlio contribute to every Jewish charity and eviTy Jewish educational enterprise. 
Of course 1 do not suppose you want to go into the did'erenoe between the orthodox 
and the reform element? 

Q. You spoke of the j^eiieral thrift of the Jewish people. How is it in New York, 
in the Jewish settlements there? Are not a great many of them, or quite a large per 
cent, engaged in the sweat shop work in that ouarter of the city? — A. rhere have 
been and undoubtedly still are many undesiraule conditions in that respect, hut 
much has been done to ameliorate these conditions and to prevent their growth. 
'I'he so-called sweat-shop system is not at the present time so serious a condition as 
it was a f<*w years ago, owing to the fact that the people in New Y<u-k have takim 
hold of it energetically and systematically and intelligently. 

Q. Well, in that portion <d‘ the city about where Five Points used to be, how do 
the .lewisb people compare with the Italians and others that are immigrants to this 
country in sweat-shop work? — A. There is, strictly speaking, no such comparison 
to be niafle, because the Jews of that section are of a far higher grade of manhood 
and intelligence. As the New York Sun stated in an editorial a few years ago, when 
there was a great deal of trouble among the laboring men, the Jiiwish laborers, when 
Friday evening comes and the Sabbath commences, withdraw from all the deliberations 
and from the vicinity of their shops to their ]daees of worship, and are always law- 
abiding and orderly, showing a high grade of moral and religious instinct, whi<’h the 
others never do. 

(^. Yon think there arc not as many of them engaged in the sweating industry as 
of other elements?— -A. The sweat shops, or, more accurately, the small shops, are 
those of the tailoring industry, and the operators are nearly all Russian .Jews. But 
the Educational Alliance and the industrial schools, of which 1 have spoken, are all 
in that locality, and thus, as you can easily imagine, a very henelieial inHiience is 
exercised in that (juarter. 

Q. The impression is prevalent, however, that a large per cent ol' the immigrants 
and of the .lewish people have been engage<l in the sweat shop service and work. 
That impression seems to prevail. — A, I am aware of it. But it is not accurate. 
The subject has been taken hold of Jind investigated by intelligent and impartial 
American citizens not of the Jewish faith, and much of the popular impression 
regarding the matter was found to he exaggerated. 

Have the Jewish people been as competitive among ih cun selves as the Aryan 
race? — A. There is far more mutual help and charity among these Russian -.Jewish 
working people than among immigrants of other faiths, hut there is also a keener 
and more searching competition. 'Phe .lew is innately individualistic, optimistic, 
and ambitious. Ho acce]its charity only as a last resource, and would ratnor work 
for half a loaf than take a whole one in charity. The poor immigrant may accept a 
low wage as better than none, hut he is sharp to further his own interestH, and uses 
the low wage only as a stepidng stone to a higher one. As a result, the strife 
between the wage taker and the wage giver and between the members of each class 
comparatively is sharper and keener than among the other newcomers. In general 
1 may say that the economic question involved in the presence in this country of the 
Russian Jews is one that would quickly solve itself and vanish from oiir considera- 
tion if hnt the condition out of which it has grown were normalized. So long as 
these people are forced out from their homes, as they have boon, we here, in this 
land of freedom and of hope, must permit them to find here an asylum, as all of us 
hero have found one in the past. But we may reasonably suggest to our Govern- 
ment, and this commission is in a position to make the suggestion, that it might use 
its influence with the Government of the Czar to do justice to his Jewish subjects, 
and not to enforce on the American people the alternative of taking the burden of 
alleviating the miseries of Russian oppression or shutting our gates against its 
victims. 

The late President Harrison stated, in the following forcible language, in his third 
message to Congress, the feeling of each and every citizen of the United States ; 

“J'his Government has found occasion to express in a friendly spirit, hnt with 
much earnestness, to the Government of the Czar its serious concern because of the 
harsh measures now being enforceil against the Hebrews in Russia. By tbe revival 
of anti-Semitic laws, long in abeyance, great nnmhers of those unfortubate people 
have been constrained to abandon their homes and leave the Empire by reason of the 
impossibility of iindiug subsistence within the pale to which it is sought to confine 
them. The immigration ot these people to the United States— many of the other 
countries being closed to them— is largely increasing, and is likely to assume pro- 
portions which may make it difficult to find homes and employment for them here 
and to seriously affect the labor market. It is estimated that over 1,(X)0,(X)0 will he 
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forced from Husniii within n few years. The Hebrew is never a begf'ar; he has 
ulwayH kept tin' lawri, often mnler severe and oppressive civiJ restiictions. It is 
also true tLat no raee, sect, or class has more lully cared for its <*wn than the 
Hebrew race. Jiut the sudden transfer of such a multitude, under coiiditious that 
tend to strip them of their small accumulations and to depress their energies and 
courage, is neither good for them nor for us. 

“The banishment, whether by direct decree or by not less certain indirect methods, 
of so large a number of men and women is not a local question. A decree to leave 
one <*ountry is, in the nature of things, an order to enter another, some other. This 
consideration, as well as the suggestions of humanity, furnish amjde ground for the 
remonstrances which w(‘ have presented to Russia, while our historic friendship for 
that (lovcrnment can not fail to give the assurance that our representations are those 
of a sincere well wisher.’’ 

Mr. Louis L. Levy, of Philadelphia, has written a very able and exhaustive report 

hich contains a great deal of ver^' substantial information in regard to statistics 
ainl to what has been accomplished by the various organizations in this country, 
which T submit. Mr. Levy is one of tbe most recognized aiitliorities on the subject. 


JEWISH IMMIGRANTS ' 
[By E<lwanl L-vv.] 


I.OCAI. hTATISTlCs 


In Hiibmitting to the aw«oointK)n this re|H>rt 1(»r the year ending Nnvend)er, I, 1900, I have to note 
jny regret that my orolongcd iihsenee Ir<»m my aeenstoined po.'.t, in eonneetioii with the e\]»osition 
in Bans, has helalea its pii'seiitulion. Our seerelarj . Mi. llnllmun. and oiii tri'usurer, Mr. Fels, were 
also in Europe during a part ol this time, but the a.HM)eiation’.s vvoik, 1 inn it sean-cJj add, sulli>red no 
interruntiim lliroughout this period, having been eontinued as usuaJ liy onr aglmt, Mr. Ehrlu h, 
under the .superviMioii ot our honored vice-president, Mr. Abraham Kaufman. That those u Jio had 
I'liargeol the awsoeiatkm’s interests during the .summer and fall «>f the i»ast \eartouml their ofliees 
no smeeure will he apparent from even a brief review oi the data at hand. The number oi Jewish 
immigrants at this port during the year ending November 1, IRK), was 8,«70, more tiiaii double tliat 
ol the preeediiig year, whicli was 1,G49: and of this year’s arrivals more than two-tiiirdM— namely, 
‘i.708~reaehe«l here during the last 6 months of the term. The summer is ualurally the season wiicbi 
immigration h always the heaviest, hut the disproportion has this year been greater than usiiaJ, Tlie 
i-ause ot tins lias |>eeii the .sudden disturhunee of the Jewish jiopulations of Koumania and southern 
Uu'-sia, ami tlie <'ontinued disorganization in (iulieia. a eondition to whieli I will have further occa 
sioii to allude. 

The general immigration to this jiort during (he past year iinml>ere<l ZO.OM, as against 1 1,079 for the 
pn'ceding period, an increase of some 42 per cent. Thus, while liie Jewish immigration at Bhiladel- 
jihia in 1H99 was 11.7 per cent of the total, the proportion in 1900 was 19.2. In 1898 it was 18.5, and in 
1897, 11.5; but in IHO-l it was 20 per cent, and in 1893, 25 per cent. These fluctuations result in the 
main from exigencies of the trans-Atlantic steamship service, the strike of dock laborers at tiie North 
Sea ports la.st sumrai'r alTording a notable example. 


• .K.VErtAI, S’lATiHIles. 

The improvement in thi* condition oi industry and eommerce m our country during tin- past year 
or two, together witli a tendency to a reverse eondition in Europe, has resulti'd In greatly niigment- 
Ing tlie general Immigration movement to our shore.v. 

In 1899 the total immigration to the United Stales was ligured by Uommissioner-General PowderJy 
(for the tl, seal year) at 337,000, lor 1900 his total, counting immigrants by botli steerage and cabin, 
fiKits up to some 515, (XK), an increase during the latter year of some .53 jmt cent. 

From figures at huud regarding our laiger landing places, together with close estimates of tlie 
remainder, it appears that the total Jewish immigration to the United States during the year ending 
November I ultimo was about (>3,000 During the preceding 12 months the number was about 37,000, 
sliowing an increase during the present year of some 67 per cent. Our figures are for a period 4 
months later than the Oovernmeut data, and as thtise 4 months are those of heaviest Immigration, 
the discrepancy between the two ratios is probably very much less. Making .some calculated allow- 
ances for this difference, it appears that while the percentage of the Jewish contingent in the total 
immigration was 11.9 in 1899, it was 12.2 in 1900, exactly the same as in 1898. 


SOURCES OK THE IMMIGRATION. 

Of our local arrivals more than 99 per cent were registered as coming from the Slavic countries of 
(Jentml EimiiK-, and of the remaining 1 jier cent a number probably were natives of tliat region. 
Witli regard to this a.s]>eet of the movement CkniimisHioner-General Powderly’s official tables afford an 
instruetive study. From these compilatioiiH it appiTirsthatof the total immigration from the Kunsian 
Empire, numbering 90,787, only 1,105 were Muscovite Russians, the remainder consisting of 12.515 
Finns. 5,.349 (Jeniians (probably Stundist Baptists), 32,797 Poles and Lithuaulaiis. 1,859 Scandinavians, 
and 37,01 1 Jews, the latter belonging to all the various nationalities t)f the Empire. 

of tile immigration from AuKtria-Huugary, which reached the enormous total of 114,847, the highc'^t 
figures in the list, there were 22,802 Polos (Galicians), 29,183 Slovaks (Moravians), 13,776 Magyars 
(Uiinguriaiis), 2,832 Ruthenlans (gtundlsts). 17,163 Oroatians and Slavonians, 3.or>6 Bohemians, 6,901 
Gormans (Austrians), and besides some small numbers of Italians and Dalmatians there were 16.920 
Jews. 

The majority of these latter, as we know fn»m the current history of the dual motmreliv, and as s 
furtlier indicated by onr own records, arc of Galician, Bohemian, and Au.Htrian nationality, natives 
of the lands where the miasma of clericalism has sickened tlie body social. 


t President’s report, presented at the sixteenth annual meeting of the association, February 7, 1901. 
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'J'lu? most marked illustration of the effect of this postileiiee is afforded by llouinania. Of the 6,459 
immigrants from that country 214 only were classed as Roumanians, 58 were Gennans, 2 were P«)les, 
1 was II Bohemian, and 1 a Slovak. All the rest— namely, 0,183~were Jews. Koumaniaiis by national 
ily, natives of the soil, and not only native, but doubtless in a large majority of cases des<;endant8 of 
those who had been natives of the country for centuries before Roumania had being a.s a State. Of 
thes(‘ refugees fiom Slavic civilization 672 (nearly 11 per cent) landed in this city. 

On the other hand, in the vast concourse of Italians who thronged hithertvard during the clwing 
year of the nineteenth century, numbering over 100,000 souls, there were two Ji'ws, but whether 
Italian Jews or possibly Tunisian, Egyptian, or lulestinian Jews, the record sayeth not. There are 
many Jews in Italy, some in Parliament, some in the army, some mall the walks of eivilized life, 
but then* is no legalized anti-Sornitism there, and so the Italian Jew's .stick to their native soil because 
1 liev <*an. 

A similar object lesson is afforded bv France, whieh amongits meager contingent of 1,769 emigrants 
mcl nded 17 Jews, none of them, in all probabilltj , natives m French soil. Germany sent us last year 
J.s,r)()7 emigrants: of these 16,48 1 were Germans, l.t>6;j were Hilesian Poles, and 837 wore Jews; hut the 
latter, if eTa.ssitied by their nationality, would probably have brought the number of Silesiaus up to 
2, (WO. Bclginin, with a eonsiderablo Jewish poimlation represented in Its Parliament, sent out 968 
Flemings and 218 Frcneli, and m addition to the.se 4 Jews, of what nativity is not stated. Holland, 
among 785 immigrants to our country, included 2 Jews, possibly Duteh. From the Ihiiled Kingdom, 
among a total of 48,2:17, there were 1:13 Jews, probably not all of Bnllsh birth. From the Turkish 
Empire, among 4,247 immigrants, 114 were Jew'.s, hntaraongthe 111, 1.51 arrivals from Ia*iimark, Swe«len, 
and Norway, although these countries contain a <*onsiderable number of Jewish inhabitants, there 
wa'< Hot a single Jewish immigrant. t)u tin* contrary the .lew'ish population of the north countries is 
noted as inercasing through settlers from outside, jirobably from the disturbed Slavic districts. 


( -ONDIl IONS ABllOA 1). 


For moiiy years past, indeed since thelirst great revival of me<l larval i.sm in RuhSia in lsH2 drove 
'^ueh large* iiiiinbersof tlie refugees to our shores as to necessitato Ihe organization of this society, we 
have anxiously scanm*d the eastern political horizon mtho hope of diseenimgthe u’-omi.seof a better 
day. Hut as \ Vt the* only certainty w <* have is that hi.story will repeat itself, and that this storm will 
passas otlu'i's'liave passed in the eenturi(*s on which we look back. For t be presentthe outhKik for t he* 
immediate luture is far from being elear, and the retrospect ot the immediate past is very saddening. 


is aOlJMANlA 


'In Roumania especially the past > ear has been jierhaps the darkest of any recorded in any modem 
.Icwisii hhtory. Roumania is a little kingdom, eonlainnig a population of some 5,lW0,000, ineluding 
260,(HW .lew’s. ’ It was established as a separate Btate in J87s, uiid(*r the treaty of Berlin, m whieh were 
meliKli'il special guaranties of civil and religious rights for its Jewish peoiile. But the Roumanians 
an* fcjlavs— Latinized in language mid religious cult—biit Slavs in affiliation and Bymjiathy. Ho, 
w hen the i eaetionary movement in Russia, lolJowiiig the war of 1878 and the treaty (*f Berlin, tiwik 
lorm in tin* r(*presHion ot all iioncoiilormiiig scots, and ‘^.speeially in Oiitrage.s on the Jews, the 
lioumanian Gov(*rnmeiii followed suit and the tr(*aty of Berlin was practically, though not formally, 
icitudiated. Tlie provisions ol eiiuality of rights for the Jews were deliberately and persistently 
evaded, the Jewish inhabitants were placed by gradual encroachments in the legal status of for* 
<.!gm*i*s, and naturalization laws were so framed as to make the acquisition of citizenship by Jews 
practically impossible. Ji'wish children were excluded from the public bcIuxiN, the private schools 
esiabli.she'd by the Jewish people were harried and taxed into insignillcanee.and the exlstencoof the 
Jewisli commuin tv made impossihlo, except on the single coniiition of pay, pa> , pay. Every recru- 
deseence of anti-Semitism arising from time to time in Russia, in Germany, in Austria, and c*specially 
the Dreyfus agitation in f’ranee, gave the cue for further outrages, until finally, in the early winter 
and spring of 1900, iind(*r the eoiiataiit goading of the mone> -hungry Government and its horde of 
yet mor»* hungry officials, the Roumanian Jews were brought into a .state of panic*, and an emigration 
movement en nlussc began. 


THli KOXTMANIAN EXoni'f'. 

Witliin a short time— in May, Juno, and July of the past yoAir — ^more than 20,000 Roumanian Jews 
took up tlie wanderer’s staff and streamed out in all directions. Some turned south to lind refuge with 
ibeir former sii'/erain, the Turk, and found a welcome reception, but only a more or less precarious 
footlioM in Aiiutolia; some reaelu*d as far south as Cyprus, only to find their iKiverty an in.superable 
obstai*le to their existence there, and the rest tumeil westward, lured by the hope of tJiat liberty to 
live and to work which the flags of England and America symlmlize for the oppressed of Europe. 
1'lie spectacle of suffering, of hunger, misery, and death that wim enueted by this unorganized and 
impoverished throng on the highw'aysand bywaysof the Roumanian land, the waiting of this hapless 
n* altitude at the frontiers; the despair of those who found their way barred and eorapelled to halt 
and return, all these tr!igi*diesand their minor episodes have gone to swell the hisbiry of that greater 
tragedy of w Inch they fdnn a part. 

The snddcnnessaiia magnitmle of the movement overwhelmed the Jewish organizations of Europe 
and jtracticaily overtaxed their machinery of charity. The Jsmelitisrhe, Allianz of Vienna, the 
Alliance Univ(‘*rselleof Baris, the Board of Guardians at London, stnive to meet tlie terrlblo exigency, 
and tlie Jewish communities of those cities and of Budapest, Berlin, Frankfort, Hamburg, and Rot- 
terdam taxonl themselves heavily to help. By August the movement had been tempered down and 
brought under control. 

Meanwhile the world was busy contemplating the triumphs of civilization in the Exposition at 
Paris and tlie trlnniphs of the Gospel of peace and good will m China and other outlying quartt^rs of 
the globe, and tlicpai^ug offloreHeence of Roumanian treachery went unrebukod and unnotiiicd by 
the powers whom Roumama had deceived. 

THE aoCMAMAN EKOSFKCT. 

But tlie nature of things, “la force de choses,” isstiougcr than treaties, or the iiowcis that sign 
them, and the commercial crisis which inevitably followed the industrial disorganization rewiltlng 
from the governmental pollcv, brought about ii revulsion which overturned the uiitl-Hemitic (*Mbinot. 
A newmmistry was installed in Heptembi r and saner <*ouu.seIa have followed, but what these will 
accomplish or how long they will last remains to be seen. So far a majority of Roiimnniarm have 
found out that opprewnion of their Jewish fellow-conutryinen is not only a craven crime, but a costly 
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blunder a.s well, and it is impossible that its people will not, sooner or later, have the sense to see and 
uruierstand the signiMcanee of what our government agent, sent out to investigate the matter, saw 
and reported. J nspector Robert Watchoni, in his report to the United States Immigration Bureau, 
makes the following statement; 

“The Roimiunian Jews who will emigrate from Roumanla in the near future, and those who are 
now actually en route to Amcrioan ports, are not only self-supporting, but by signal abilities, despite 
the unfavorable condition under wnich they have lived, had acquired a competence, and on reach- 
ing our shores will bo amply prepare<i to take care of themselves. Having seen many of the families, 
I am quite certain that they will be a desirable accession to our population.” 

It is the misery of these jaHiplc, whom their surroundings have made miserable, that taxes our 
charitable efforts here, and hence it is that we arc directly interested In their liome conditions. 


THK STATUS IN KUSSIA 


Of the status of the Jewish population of Ruasia scarcely better can be said tluiu that their situation 
has not become worse during the past year. There are, indeed, some flittering signs of improvement, 
noUibly a disLinol tendency on the part of the higher authorities of the Empire toward a more liberal 
construction and less harsh eiiforeement of the laws bearing on the Jews. The manifestly settled 
policy of the governing senate to establish a uniform admiuistratiou of these laws instead of leaving 
them, as heretofore, to the caprice and self-uiten‘st of irresponsible oflicials, is an important factor of 
permanent improvement, and the growing sentiment among the small but iiiflueiitlal class of manu- 
facturers and merchants in favor of a wider and fuller liberty for tlie Jews is also making itself felt. 
Against these favorable symptoms are to be noted the famine whieli last year afflicted the Jewish 
farmers in the Bes-sarabiau provinces of southern Ruasia, and the oiitbn'ak of mob violence in the 
Jewish quarter of Odeasa. The former was combated by thocharity of the Russian Jews themselves, 
and the latter lost its merely Jewish siguifleance through having developed into a plimdiT riot which 
(b'vaslateil tlic lincst busiiieas quarter of the town and destroyed tlie property of prominent Russian, 
Frencli, Italian, and other Christian families of the city. The military was called out, about 1,500 
rioters were arrestoel, some of them iniprisoutd, and many of thmii flogged. These measures will at 
least tend to coniine further plunder riot.s to the Jewish quarter, and t^erhaps result eventually in their 
entire suppression. 

kknoitions in austkm 


In Austria, more particularly iu Ualieia, Bohemia, ami in Vienna, the agitation appears to be sub- 
siding, though by no mean ; at an end as yet. The oub:ome ot the Dreyfus ciuse, the object lesson of 
Roumania, and the incvituble revulsion of the populace, has elieeked the sjiread of the aiiti-Semitie 
fever iu Austria, as was made apparent by llie losses of that party at the reeent eleetir)ns. Much 
remains to be gained for the cause of reason in those unfortunate sections of Euro]>e, and much is 
yet tobeJeared from, tlie disturbances whndi thre^iteii when the present already aged Emperor of 
Austria passes away; but, on the other hand, much Is to bo hoped for from the certain, however slow 
and Imlting, proiiess of general enlightenment. 


TIIK ZIONIST MOVKMK.S'I. 


Meanwhile the broad gleam of liope afforded by tlie Zionist movement, though seeming but scarcely 
to have become brighter, has at least n(»t lessened during the past year. In the ghettos of Eastern 
Europe, lu the great ghetto of tlie Rmsslaii ” Pale,” isspecially, and in many a dark spot in otlier lands 
of the Dispersion, this hope is affording weary sufferers a larger reason for existence, without which 
the i)roblem would seem useless of solution. For us who live in the radiam^e of racaieru enlighten- 
ment, niidiT the legis of religious liberty and mditieal freedom, the value of tills Zionistie hope is not 
easily appreciated, and the Import of its realization scarcely undersUxsl. But for tlie Jews who yet 
live in tbo shadow of the Middle Ages, out In Ruasia, Roumania, Aastria, the way cast to Palestine is 
the nearest to redemption, and its goal is nearest to their hearts. They are waiting for the Sultan to 
lift the bars, but the Sultan is not rea<iy. But they have waited and pniyed throng centuries of his- 
tory, and history is not yet at an eud. 


( OI.ONIZATJON JN PAJ.KSTlNK AN1> AROJfiNTINA. 


The existing colonics in Palestine were last year transferred by their founder. Boron Edmond de 
Rothschild, to the control of the De Hirsch foundation, the Jewish Colonization Association. Under 
the stimulus of tlie new regime, and with the continued support of the founder, these colonies give 
promise of eximndiug their growth and becoming Anally independent, A similar note of progress 
comes from the De Hirsch colonies in Argentina, where conditions have so far improved os to open 
the way for the addition of a limited number of immigrants to their population. 


TJIK NEW JKBSKV COLONIES. 


The status of the ol<ler colonics established near us iu New Jersey remains much the same as a year 
ago. A number of new settlers were dlrecttHl by us to Alliance, Rosenhayn, and Carmel during the 
past year, and a few are reported to have removed from there. The statement of the property hold- 
ings of the colonists, as noted bust year, might be somewhat extended now, but in genorm the progre.ss 
of these settlemeuUs Is very slow. The colony of Woodbine, established under the De Hirsch trust 
fund, i.s being steadily advanced by the trustee.s, and will clearly develop into a thriving agricultural 
and indastrial center. The agricultural school established at Woodbine was recently Installed in a 
new and commixlious building, fitted with a full equipment of appliances for scientific research, and 
aurrounded with all the requisites of thorough agricultural experimentation. Altogether this settle- 
ment, under the competent lead of Professor Babsovltch, is making marked headway. As much 
would certainly bo true of the older colonies if some similar measure of support, educational espe- 
cially, were afforded tliem. 

A movement in aid of these colonies, by way of giving the farmers special facilities and cost rates 
in the oblainment of manures, was Inaugurate during the early season of last year by Messrs. Joseph 
Fels, Manrh;e Fels, and Samuel B. Fels, the latter the worthy treasurvr of our a.ssoclatlon. Reports 
fnim Mr. I. 0. Fels, one of the colonists at Alliance and teacher at the Woodbine school, give details 
of the emumraging results which this effort has afforded, and pointing anew to the desideratum of a 
canning factory at the colonies. 
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DISTRIBUTION OK TUB IMM10KANT8. 

Besides the few inimigraiits whom we found oceaHioii to forward to these eolonies, u great number 
of the others landing here came in for a like exercise of our offices Our functions were in fact so 
entirely similar to those which I have reported from year to year that I leave the details to be gleaned 
trom the report of our ag<‘nt I will only remark that, of the 8,870 arrivals at our port, 2,420 settled 
in this city, the other l,4i)0 scattering to msiirly 100 other destinations in various parts of the country. 
Among those who wen* distributed were 2% individuals who had no detlnite destination, but wlio 
were forwarded bv us to friends and relatives whom we located in 62 different places in the Union, 
where their people were glad to receive them. These immigrants, without .some prot>er direction, 
would have been stranded in this city, and eventually have found a settlement onlv attc'r much siif- 
lerlng on their part and costly charity on the part of the j*onimunit\ 


or It FINA.NCKs 


From our treasurer’s report it appears that our expenditures during the last tisr*al vear were #6^.78, 
and our income for the same p<‘rl(Ml was leaving a deficit of J70.59. The generous annual 

donation of 8100 by Mias Kmily 1‘hillips. an anonymous donation of JsU). the contribution of 8125 by 
the Uharity Ball Association, and the amount of 8270.40 from memberships make up the main item's 
of our income, the balance of 857.79 accruing from investments. The t'xpendltiires in our work have 
been restricted to the closest po.s,sible limits, closer indeed than many of its exigencies would dictate 
and its broader requirements <iomand. There is need of a fuller sup'ixirt of the itssiM'iation’s work by 
the comniunlty, atnl this I believe to bi* obtainable through efforts to iniTease our membership 

( loBtimony cluscd.) 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION AND FOREIGN- 
BORN POPULATION. 


OHAI’TEU ]. 

THE FOREIfiN-BORN IN RELATION TO TOTAL POPULATION. 

Percentaffe of foreign-horn , 18f)0 . — In the following table is shown the percentage of 
the foreign-horn to the total })Oi)nlation for the United States as a whole, for each of 
+he main census divisions, and for the separate States. It will he seen that a tritle 
over oiio-sevcnth of the entire population of the country (14.77 per cent) was horn 
on 1‘oreign soil. This foreign-horn element is confined almost entirely to the North- 
ern and Western States, the Southern States having less than IT per cent of their 
population foreign-horn. The mining States of the West show the largest propor- 
tion, over one-fourth for the division as a whole, the number being swollen by the 
Chinese ami Japanese laborers who have come to that section. The next division in 
rank as to the proportion of foreign-horn is the North Atlantic, the original core of 
the nation, where the percentage is 23.34. In the North Central Division 18.16 per 
cent are foreign-horn. Several of the farming States of the North Central Division 
show a very Targe proportion, North Dakota having no less than 44.58 per cent 
of foreign-horn. For the most part, however, the foreign-horn are found in larg- 
est proportions in the States containing a high percentage of urban and mann- 
raeturing population, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connectic ut, New Jersey, New 
York, Illinois, Michigan, and Calilornia all showing more than one-lifth of their 
population of foreign birth. The tendency of immigrants toward concentration in 
cities, and the causes thereof, will he discussed later.' 

Percentage of foreign-born by States, 1890, 


[CctiHUH of 1890, PopulatJon, I’art I, p. Ixxxii.] 


TLu United States 14.77 ' 

North Central Division— Continued. 

North Atlantic Division 23. 34 

Iowa 16.95 



Now Hampshire 19. 21 

Atermont 13.20 

Massachusotts 29. 35 

Rhode Island 30. 77 

Connecticut 24.60 

Now York 26. 19 

New Jersey 22.77 

Pennsylvania 16. 08 

Sontli 1 )akota 27. 69 

Nebraska 19. 13 

Kansas 10.36 

South (’ontral Division 2. 93 

Kentucky 8.19 

Tennossrie 1.13 

South Atlantic Division 2. 35 

Mississippi 62 

Delaware 7. 81 

M aryland .... 9. 05 

District of Col uinbia 8. 15 

Virginia l.ll 

West Virginia 2.48 

North Carolina 23 

South Ciarolina 54 

rinnrHa 66 

Texas 6. 84 

Oklahoma 4, 43 

Arkansas 1.26 

Western Division 25.46 

Montana 82 61 

Wyoming 24. .57 

Florida 5.86 

North Central Division ik 16 

Colorado 20. 38 

New Mexico 7. 33 

Arizona 31.52 

lltAh 26. 52 

Ohio 12. 61 

Indiana 6. 67 

Hlinnis 22.01 

Michigan 25 97 

Nevada 32.14 

Idaho 20.69 

Washington 25. 76 

Wisconsin 30. 78 

Cat^omia 30.32 
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Relative perccntaffes of foreign-horn, 1850-1800 . — By comparing the percentagee in 
the following table for the different cennus yearw we see that the nioet rapid increase 
in the proportion of foreign-born for the nation as a whole was from 1850 to 1870, 
when it rose from 9.68 to 14.44 per cent. There was a check in the inilnx of immi- 
grants during the decade from 1870 to 1880, although part of the relative decrease 
in the foregn-born shown in that decade is believed to have been due to an under- 
statement of the total population, especially the negro population, in the Southern 
States, by the census of 1870. The Northern States themselves, however, show a 
relative decrease of foreign-born during this decade. During the period from 1880 
to 1890 there was again a considerable liKTease in the proportion of foreign-born, 
from 13.32 to 14.77 per cent for the country as a whole, the increase being wholly 
confined to the North Atlantic and North Central divisions. 

Roughly speaking, the relative condition of the various divisions and States as 
regards the native and foreign born elements has varied comparatively little at the 
different (!ensusperio<ls. The increase in the foreign-bom has gone chiefly to the States 
already having the largest proportion. However, in VV isconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and nearly all of the Southern and Western States there has been a decrease 
or very slight increase in the percentage of for3ign-born since 1850. The most 
marked increase has been in the New Kuglaiid States and Illinois. The States 
which have shown the most striking increase in the proportion of the foreign-born 
in the decade between 1880 and 1890 are the New England States, Now Jersey, New 
York, Ikmnsylvania, and Illinois, which constitute the great mauuracturing and 
lu'ban States, In each of these States the percentage of foreign born increased by 
from 2 to 4 during the decade. 


Percentage of foreign-born of total population, 1850 to 1800. 
[CoiiHUH of 1890, Pojiulutioi), Part I, p ] 



1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

1850. 

The Uiiited States 

14.77 

13. 32 

14.44 

13. 16 

9.68 

North Atlantic l)ivinion 

2^ 34 

19. 40 

20. 49 

~ 19. icT 

16. 37 

Maine 

11.94 

9. 07 

7. 80 

5.96 

5. 46 

New Han ips hire 

19.21 

13. 34 

9. 30 

6. 42 

4. 49 

Vermont 

13.26 

12. 33 

14. 27 

10. 39 

10. 73 

Maesn^dnisotts 

29. 35 

24. 87 

24. 24 

21.13 

16. 49 

lihode Inland 

30.77 

26. 76 

25.49 

21.41 

10.20 

Connectiont 

24.60 

20. 88 

21.14 

17.54 

10. 39 

Now York 

26. 19 

23. 83 

25. 97 

25.80 

21. 18 

Now JorHoy 

22.77 

19. 60 

20 85 

18. 27 

12. 25 

Ponnsvlvania 

16.08 

13. 73 

1.5. 48 

14.81 

13.12 

Sonth Atlantic IMviaion 

2. 3.> 

2. 29 

2.85 

3. 03 

2.24 

Delaware 

7. 81 

6. 46 

7.31 

8 17 

5.74 

Maryland 

9. 05 

8.86 

10.68 

11. 28 

8.78 

District of Columbia 

8. 15 

9.64 

12.34 

16.63 

9. 51 

Virginia 

1.11 

.97 

1.12 

2.20 

1.62 


2. 48 

2.96 

3. 87 



North Carolina 

.23 

.27 

.28 

.83 

.30 

South Carolina 

.54 

.77 

1.14 

1. 42 

1.30 

Georgia 

.66 

.69 

.94 

1.10 

.72 

Florida 

5. 86 

3. 68 

2. 65 

2. 36 

3. 17 

North Central Division 

i8.ir 

16. 80 

17. 97 

16.97 

l2^ 

Ohio 

12. 51 

12.35 

13.98 

14.03 

11.02 

Indiana 

6.67 

7. 29 

8. 42 

8. 76 

5.62 

Illinois 

22.01 

18.96 

20. 28 

18. 96 

13.14 

Michigan 

25. 97 

23. 73 

22.63 

19.90 

13. 76 

Wisconsin 

30. 78 

30. 82 

34. .56 

85.69 

86. 18 

Minnesota 

36.90 

34.28 

36.55 

84.14 

82.53 

Iowa 

16. 95 

16.11 

17. 14 

16.72 

10.91 

Missouri 

8.77 

9.76 

32.91 

18.68 

11.23 

North Dakota 

^^111^.11 Dnlritfiii 

44.581 
27. 69/ 

:t8. 32 

33. 95 

86.68 


Nebraska 

1 lo! 13 

21.53 

25.00 

22.02 


TTiinnmt 

10. 36 

11.05 

13.28 

11.84 







South Central Division 

2.W 

3.08 

3.62 

3.99 

3.18 

Kentucky 

3.19 

3. 61 

4. 80 

5.17 

3.20 

Tennessee 

1 1.13 

1.08 

1.58 

1.91 

56 

Alabama 

1 .98 

.77 

1.00 

1.28 

.97 

Mississippi 

.62 

.81 

1. 36 

1.08 

.79 
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Percentage of foreign-I>orn of total population, IHBo to Ooutinued. 


[CouBua of 189(1, Po]iulatiou, l*art 1, j». Ixxxiii. | 



1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

1800. 

1850. 

SoutL Central DiviBion— Continued. 






Luuiaiana 

4. 45 

5. 76 

8.51 

11.44 

13. 18 

Texas 

G.84 

7.20 

7. 62 

7. 19 

8. 32 

Oklahoma 

4.43 





Arkansas 

1 20 

1.29 

1.04 

.83 

.70 

Western Division 

2.5. 40 

28. 29 

31.64 

28.92 

15.11 

Montana 

32. OJ 

29. 42 

38. 74 



Wvorning 

24. hi 

28. 14 

38. .53 



Colorado 

20. 38 

20 48 

16. 55 

7. 78 


New Mexico 

7. 33 

6 73 

6.12 

1. 19 

3.49 

Arizona 

31 52 

39. 69 

60, ] 5 



Utali 

25. 52 

30. 56 

35. 38 

31. 67 

17. 96 

Nevada 

32. 14 

41. 10 

44 25 

30.10 


Idaho 

20.69 

30, ,59 

52. 57 


AV ashington 

25. 70 

21.04 

20 97 

27. 12 


Oregon 

18. 27 

17. 45 ) 

12. 70 

o! 76 

7. 69 

(/alifurnin 

30. 32 

33.87 1 

37. 45 

38. 56 

23. 55 


criAPTKlt 11. 

FOREir.N-BORN POPUL.ATION AC(!0RD1N(; TO COUNTRY OF 
BIRTH, lcS!»(). 

Tho following table shows the number of natives of the leading countries of the 
world found in tho ITnitcnl States at the census of 181K), together with tho number 
for each leadiug race group. The percentage which the number of oacli nationality 
and race bears to the total number of foreign born is also indicated. It will be seen 
that of 9,219,547 persons of foreign birth the United Kingdom and the Gi^rmanic 
nations cotitributed practically the same number, a triilo over one-third of the total 
in each case. The Scandinavian nations and the North and South Americans (chiefly 
Canadians) contributed somewhat over one-tenth each; the Slav nations 5.52 per 
cent; the Latin nations 3.46 ]>or cent, and the Asiatic nations 1.23 percent. The 
Irish constituted nearly two-thirds ol‘ the immigrants from Gn^at liritain and the 
Germans nine- tenths of those of Germanic race. Italy furnished about 2 per cent, 
the lari^i'r iiart of whom had come to us during the decade of 1880 to 1890 The 
French have never been conspicuous as an emigrating nation. 


Foreign-horn population awarding to conntrg of birth, IHUO, 
, fCciisiiH of 1890, I'opulatiou, Tart I, p. cxxxv.) 


Country of hirtli. 

Number. 

Per cent, j 

Country of hirtli 

Nuiiiher. 

Per <‘eni. 

Total foreign hon» . . 

9,249,547 

100 

Gerni.'iiiic nations 

3, 119, .583 

33.73 

North and South Aincri- 




2, 784,891 
123, 271 
81,828 
22, 639 
2. 882 

30. 11 
1.33 
.88 
.25 
. 03 

1,088,245 

11. 76 



Holland 

Belgium 

Canada and Newfonnd- 

980, 938 

10.6] 

Mexico 

AmArlca. 

77, 853 
1, 192 

.84 

.01 

.05 

Switzerland 

104i 069 

1.13 

^nth America 

5,006 
23, 256 

Scandinavian nations 

1 93.3,249 

TnTo9 

Cnbaand West Indies . 

.25 


'NT/i'rvirnTr 

322, 665 1 
478,041 
132, .543 
610, 625 

3.49 
6. 17 
1.43 
6.52 

Great Britain and Ireland . 

3, 122, 911 

^7^ 

Sweden 


England 

908, 141 
242, 231 
100, 079 

951 

1,871,509 

9.82 

Slav nations 

SentJnTxl 

2.62 

1.08 

.01 

20.23 


Wales 

IllIAAiA - 

1 182, 644 

i 62, 435 

1 118,106 
147, 440 

1.97 

.68 

1.28 

1.69 

Great Britoin, not 
specified .* 

Hungary 

ItnliAiniii. 

Ireland 

PnlicTifl . - - 
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rorei(pi~hnrn 2 )opulaiion according iocminii'y ofbirih^ Contiuiied. 

[ConHUH of IKDO, I^opiilatiou, Part I, ]>. <!xxn v. 1 


Country of birtU. 

N umbnr. 

P«r c«iit. 

Latin nationH 

:U9,822 

3.46 

Francfi 

113, 174 

1.22 

Italy 

182, 680 

1.98 

Spain 

«, 185 

.07 

Portugal 

(irouoo 

1.', 996 

.17 

1,887 

.02 1 

Aaintio iiatbmH 

113, 38:{' 

, I.^ i 

Asia, not specifiod 

2,260 

! .03 , 

(Jhina 

106,688 

! 1.15 

Japan 

2,292 : 

.03 

liiaia 

2,143 

02 


C<mntry of birth. 

Number. 

[ Per cent. 

All otbera 

41, 729 

0.45 

Africa 

2, 207 

.02 

Atlantic Islanda 

9, 739 

.11 

Australia 

.5, 984 

.06 

Europe, not specified . . . 
Pacific Islaims 

12, .579 

.14 

2, 005 

.02 

Sundwii'.b Islands 

1,304 

.01 

Turkey 

1.839 

.02 

Horn at st^ 

.5, .533 

.06 

Other countries 

479 

.01 


Foreign -born population according to country of birth, 1850-1890, — The following tahlr 
bIiows the total uuinbor of persons of foreign birth for eacjh lei^iing natiomility at 
tlie last live censuses, togetlier with the proportion which each bore at the time of 
the census to the total foreign born. We can thus trace the changes in the. relative 
importanct^ of the ditierout nationalities in our population. The Census of 1890 
makes the followinj^ comment on this subject: 

‘*In 1850 tlie loarhng foreign nationality was the Irish, whic^h comprised nearly 43 
l>er cent of the whole foreign-born element, while the natives of the United Kingdom 
jointly constituted nearly three filths of all the foreign born. Next to the Irish 
were the natives of Germany, who constituted one-fourth of the entire foreign-born 
population. 

“In 1860 the Irish, as well as the natives of the United Kingdom, had relatively 
diminished, the Irish constituting less than 39 per cent, and natives of the United 
Kingdom as a whole constituting but little more than one-half of the foreign-born 
population, while the Gormans had increased nearly one- third. 

“In 1870 the proportion of Irish and of natives of the United Kingdom had still 
further diminished ; the proportion of Germans had remained practically at a stand- 
still, while that of natives of (Canada and Newfoundland had slightly increased. 

“In 1880 the proportional diminution of the Irish had continued; the Germans 
showed a slightly diminished proportion, while the proportion of natives of Canada 
and Newloundland had still further increased. 

“In 1890 the proportional reduction of Irish had continued; the natives of the 
entire United Kingdom c<mBtitutod barely one-third of the whole foreign-born ele- 
ment; the Germans had slightly increased ; the natives of Canada and Newfoundland 
had held their own; the IScandinaviaus had largely increased, while several other 
elements, especially the Russians, Hungarians, Bohemians, Poles, and Italians, which 
previously constituted very small proportions, became noticeable.’^ 

“The Irish have in 40 years diminished from 42.85 to 20.23 per cent. They have 
become relatively less than half as important in 1890 as in 1850. The Germans have 
increased from 26.01 to 30.11 per cent, but this increase has not been continuous, 
since this nationality constituted a larger percentage of the foreign- born population 
in 1860 and 1870 than in 1890. The natives of England and Wales, who in 1850 con- 
stituted 13.75 per cent, have diminished continuously until in 1890 they constituted 
10.91 per cent. The natives of Canada and Newfoundland have in the 40 years 
increased from 6.58 to 10.61 per cent, the maximum being reached in 1880, when the 
proportion was slightly greater than in 1890. The Scandinavians, starting in 1850 
witn the insignificant proportion of 0.81 per cent, have increased until in 1890 they 
constituted 10.09 per cent of the total foreign-born element, this increase having been 
the most rapid in recent years.” 

The Slav countries, Italy, and China were scarcely represented in our population 
in 1850, and, with the exception of Bohemia and China, their chief growth has been 
since 1880. Combining the Bohemians, Hungarians, Poles, Russians, and Italians we 
find that they bore the following proportions to the total foreign-born at each census : 

1850 0.22 1 1880 .3.88 

1860 51 1890 7.49 

1870 1.44 I 

These nations have been sending still greater numbers of immigrants to this 
country since 1890, and the census of 1900 may easily show more than one-tenth of 
the total foreign-bom belonging to them. 
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Foreign-horn population according to counirien of birth , IStiO to 1S90. 


[Census of 1890, ropnluiion, Part. T, i>. exl.] 


1 

1890. 


j 1880. 

1870. 

1 1860. 

1850. 

2, 24 1 , 602 ' 100, 00 

1 

CouDtrios of birt h. 

Number, j 

9. 249, 547] 

Per 

cent. 

IN urn her. 

Per 

cent. 

100.00 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

N limber. 

4, 138, 697 

Per 

cent. 

100.00 

Total 

100. ooie, 670. 943 

5,567,229 

100.00 

Canada and Newfound- 

i 








1 


land 

1 980,938 

10. 61 

717, 157 

10.74 

493, 464 

8.86 

249,970 

6.04 

' 147,711 

6.58 

Mexico 

77, 853 

.84 

68,399 

1.02 

42,435 

.76 

27, 466 

6<i! 13,317 

1 .59 

Kn gland 

1 909,0921 

9. 83 

664, 160 

9.94 

555, 046 

1 9.97 

433, 494 

10.47! 278,675112 42 

Scotland 

1 242,2311 

2. 62 

170, 1361 

2. 55 

140, 835 

2.53 

108. 518 

: 2.62 

1 70, 650, 3. 14 

W ales 

loO, 079 

1.08 

1 83, 302i 

1.25 

74,533 

1.34 

45, 763 

1 11 

1 29, 868 

1.33 

Ireland 

11,871,509' 

20.23'l,854,.57l 

27.761 

1, 855, 827 

33.341,611,304 

38. 03 

; 901.719 42.85 

(Jormauy 

2. 784, 894, 

30 11 1.966,742 

29.44 

1, 690, 533 

30.37 

il, 276, 075 

30. 83 

583, 774 

1 26.01 

.Austria 

123,2711 

1. 33 

38, 663 

.58 

1 30. 508 

.65 

i 25, 061 

.61 

946 

! .04 

Holland i 

81, 828, 

.88 

58,090 

.87 

46,802 

.84 

1 28, 281 

.68 

9,818 

.44 

Switzerland 

104, 0«9‘ 

1. 13 

1 88, 621 

1.33 

1 75, 153 

1. 35 

53, 327 

1. 29 

13, 358 

.00 

Norway i 

322, 665, 

3 49 

181,729 

2. 72 

114,246 

2.05 

' 43, 995 

1.061 

12, 678 

.57 

Sweden 

478, 04lj 

f). 17 

194, 337 

2. 01 

1 97, 332 

1.75 

18,625 

.45i 

3, 559 

.16 

Denmark 

132, 543 

1.43 

64, 196 

.96 

30, 107 

.54 

9, 902 

.24 

1,838 

.08 

P.nMsia 

182, 6441 

1.971 :{5,722 

.54 

4,644 

.08 

3,160 

.08 

1, 414] 

.06 

1 1 

62, 435' 

681 11 52f, 

.17 

3,737 

.07 







118’ 1061 

1 OKI HS 

1.28 

40, 289 

.72 




Pdliind 

147, 4401 

1.59 

48’ 557 

.73 

14, 436 

.26 

7, 298 

. 18 



I'Tauce 

113, 1741 

1 22 

lOO! 971 

1.60 

116, 402 

2.00 

lOo! 802 

2.66 

54, 069 

2. 41 

Italy 

182,580 

1.98 

44, 230 

.66 

17.157 

.31 

10,518 

• JiTi 

3,645 

.10 

China 

106, 688' 

1.15 

104,468 

1.56 

63, 042 

1. 13 

35, 565 

.80 

758 

.03 

t)ther couutnci 

127, 4671 

1.38, 93,005 

1.39 

60,701 

1.09 

40,445 

.08 

56,875 

2. 53 



1 1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

— 


' 

— 


JHatribation of leading nattonalitiea hg divisions and States , — The Gennans, who are 
in tli>‘ nation as a whole tiinoH more numeroiiH than the next largest nationality; 
the Irish, are the most immerons of the foreign-born nationalities in 26 of the 
(States, inelnding Now York, New Jersey, and Maryland, and nearly all of the North 
Central and the Southern States. The Irish are tlie predominant foreign-born 
nationality in 7 States: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, (’onnecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, and Nevada. The Canai'ians outnumber other nationalities in 
the border States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Michigan, Montana, and 
Washington. The English are most numerous among the foreign-born in Idaho, 
Colorado, and Utah, mining S^tates; the Scandinavians in the two Dakotas, farming 
States; the Mexicans in Arizona and New Mexico, and the Chinese in California.' 


* Cou»UB of 1890, Pupulatiou, Vul. 1, Table 32, p. 0U8. 



Distribution of nationalities by StateSf 1S90» 

[Compiled from tables in Censns of 1890, Population, Part I, pp. cxliii-cl.] 
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The British Auiericanu iu 1890 were found mainly in the Now England States 
(except Conneeticiit), whore they constitute from 7 to 12 per cent of the total ]>opn- 
lation, and from one-fourth to two-thirds of the entire foreign-born poiiulatiou. A 
large proportion of them are also found in North Dakota and Michigan, while several 
other lM>r<ler States show a larger percentage of British Americans than is found iu 
the country as a whole. It is well known that the French Canadians are competing 
sharply in the manutacturiug industries of New England, while in the more western 
States they enter agricultural and lumhering. 

I'ho Irish, who, as we shall soon see, are specially inclined to urban life, are rela- 
tively most numerous in the North Atlantic division, where they constitute 7.13 per 
cent ol‘ the entire population as compared with 2.99 per cent for the nation as a 
whole. The proportion is greatest in the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
(’ounocticut. New York, and New Jersey, in the order named. In the North Central 
<li vision they represent only 1.94 per cent of the total population, the j)roportion 
being quite uniform in each State, except in Illinois, where it is much higher. The 
States of the Far West show also a considerable proportion of Irish. 

The English, Scotch, and Welsh are likewise found in larger proportions in the 
North Atlantic than in any other division except the Western, where they enter 
largely into mining. Constituting 2 per cent of the entire population and 13.53 per 
cent of the foreign population of the whole country, they show the corresponding 
percentages for the North Atlantic division 3.55 and 15.88 per cent. The largest pro- 
portion in each case is found iu Rhode Island and Massachusetts. •The proportion 
of British in the total foreign-horn is more uniform throughout the 5 grand divisions 
than that of any other race. The proportion of British to the (breign-born in Penn- 
sylvania and iu several of the States of the South Atlantic division in Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama is considerably above the average for the entire country. 

The Teutons, mainly Germans, constituted about one-twentieth of the entire ]mp- 
ulation and one-third of the foreign population ol'the United States in 1890. Their 
proportion in each case is considerably higher than these figures in the North Cen- 
tral division, while the jiroportion to the entire population is also somewhat greater 
in the North Atlantic than in the country as a whole. In Wisconsin the Teutons are 
more than one-sixth; in Minnesota, Illinois, and New York nearly one- tenth of the 
entire ]iopulation. They show less inclination to the New England States than to 
any other. In Missouri, Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and Wisconsin, the I'eutons are 
more than one-half of the total loreign-born, while in Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, N(iw 
.Jersey, Kansas, and New York they exceed one-third of the foroign-born. 1'he Ger- 
mans, as we shall sec, cuter more largely into agriculture than any of the other race 
groups except the Scandinavians. 

The .Scandinavians appeared iu 1890 in a considerable body in Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and C'Onnecticut, hut they bore a much larger pro)>ortiou to the 
total and to the foreign-born population in the farming States of the Northwest. 
In Minnesota they con8titut<’id about one-sixth of the entire population and one-half 
of the foreign-born. In North Dakota the proportions are much greater, while in 
South Dakota the Scaudinaviaiis are nearly one-tenth of the total population and 
more than one-third of the forcigu-born. 

The Slavs, in 1890, were found mainly in the North Atlantic division, especially 
in New York and Pennsylvania, where they constituted between 1 and 2 per cent of 
the entire population ; and to a secondary extent in the North Central division. 
The largest proportion to total population and to foreign population is found in the 
farming States, South Dakota, North Dakota, and Nebraska. 

The (ireco-Latins, including especially the French and Italians, are found princi- 
pally in the North Atlantic and Western divisions. The largest proportions are 
found in New York, where they constitute 1.45 per cent of the total population and 
5.53 per cent of the foreign-born population; in California and Nevada where the 
proportions respectively are about double those in New York ; in Rhode Island, New 
.Jersey, Connecticut, Louisiana, Colorado, and Massachusetts. 

I'he Asiatics, mainly (Chinese, are found principally in the Western division, 
where they constitute 3.23 per cent of the total population and 12.68 per cent of the 
foreigu-b(»ru. The proportions iu Nevada and California are considerably higher 
than these. In other parts of the country their number is insignificant. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION. 

Total immigration, lS20-jfS99.'-^A (liffereut way of looking at the problem of the 
foreign born ih by considering the current of immigration into the country rather 
than the number of foreign-born already there at any particular time. Wo shall 
naturally reach somewhat similar conclusions by this system to those obtained by 
the preceding one, although the two methods do not give strictly parallel results. 
Thus the amount of immigration of a given nationality during any decade may be 
r«datively small, and yet the proportion of the persons of that nationality in the 
<!(niutry at the end of the decade may be large, owing to preceding immigration. 
In order to obtain a satisfactory view of recent and present tendencies, the cui rent 
of immigration gives the more instructive results. Another reason why the results 
obtained by the consideration of immigration difler somewhat from those obtained 
by considering the jiopulation at a stationary point is that there is a certain return 
current of persons of foreign birth from this ccmutry of which no statistical record is 
kept. 1'he Italians especially are apt to come to this country as ‘‘ birds of passage^’’ 
so that it will be quite possible that the census of 1900 will show fewer Italians in 
the country than were rcporteil to have come here during the preceding decade, a 
phenomenon which was also observable at the census of 1890. 

The following table shows the total number of immigrants, by decades, 1821 to 
1899. It is to be observed, however, that previous to 1850 no diBtincti«)n was made 
between those who came hero to settle and mere travelers. Moreover, since 1885 the 
ijiimigrants fnmi the British North American provinces and from Mexico have not 
been included, while only since 1894 have the numbers of European immigrants 
arriving in (Canada but destined for the United States been included : 

Number of immigrauU by devaden, 

1821 to 18:J0 143, 439 1871 to IKKO 2. 812, 191 

1831 to 1840 599, 12.') 1881 to 1890 .1, 246. 61.3 

1841 to 18.50 1, 713, 251 1891 to 1900 3, 687, 564 

1851 to 1860 2,598,214 

1861 to 1870 2,314,824 Total 19,115,211 

Immigration first lieeomes of marked importance during the decade from IHIiO to 
1840. During the next 20 years the intlux of the foreign-born was greater relatively 
to the amount of native population than at any other period. Three principal causes 
of this increase were the hard times in Germany, the great famine in Ireland, and 
the disccjvery of gold in California. Financial depressions have always a marked 
iiilluence in decreasing immigration. That of 1857 was followed closely by the civil 
war, and the number of foreign-born coming to this country was greatly decreased. 
The era of ])roHperity succeeding the war, coupled with the marked improvements 
in methods of transiiurtatiou, rapidly swelled the tide so that the total immigration 
for 1861 to 1870 was hut little less than that for the preceding decade. The severe 
depression which succeeded the crisis of 1873 once more greatly reduced immigration 
80 that the entire inHux for the decade was not greatly above that for 1851 to 1860. 
The next decade was one of prosperity in this country. 'Phe opening up of the 
groat farming regions of the West was still actively going on, while manufactuiing 
industry was heiug- developed with great rapidity. W© find the total immigration 
for this decade accordingly more than equal to that for the 20 years preceding. 
The ear 1882 marked the climax of the movement, 788,992 immigrants coming to 
our shores. The movement continued with little abatement till the crisis of 1893. 
During the > ears of depression which have followed, immigration has fallen ofi' to 
about half the average of the years preceding. The tendency toward returning 
prosperity was apparently already shown, however, in the year ending .June 30, 
1899, when 311,715 immigrants arrived as compared with the minimum of 217,786 for 
the preceding year. The almost complete occupation of the farming lands of good 
quality in the West, however, is likely to reduce the attractiveness of this country 
as a place of settlement to many foreigners. 

The movements which have been described in the preceding ])aragraphs may he 
more accurately traced by the figures of the following table, which sliow the immi- 

§ ration for each year. The fluctuations may bo traced more easily by means of the 
iagram: 

> Based ou Keport uf Imiuigratiou Investigatiug Commiasiou, 1896, pp. 8, 9. 
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Number of alieti pansenffers arrived in the United States, 18^0 to 1855, and number of 
immiffrante arrived, 1856 to 1900, 


1821 9, 127 

1822 6. 911 

1823 C,364 

1834 7,912 

1825 10,199 

1826 10,837 

1827 18,875 

1828 27,382 

1861 89,724 

1862 89,907 

1863 174,524 

1864 193,195 

1865 247,453 

1866 314,917 

1867 310,965 

1868 (6 months) 138, 840 

1869 852,768 

1829 22 ! 620 

1870 387^203 

1830 23^322 

1871 :i2li860 

1881 22,633 

1832 (15 iiionthH) 60,482 

1833 58,640 

1884 65,365 

1836 45,374 

1830 76,242 

1837 79,340 

1838 38, 914 

1839 68,069 

1872 404; 806 

1873 459,803 

1874 313,339 

1875 227,498 

1876 169,986 

1877 141,857 

1878 138,469 

1879 177,826 

1880 457,257 

1840 841060 

1841 80,289 

1842 104,565 

1843 (9 months) 52,496 

1844 78, 615 

1846 114,371 

1840 154.416 

1847 234,968 

1B48 226,527 

1881 609; 431 

1882 788,992 

1883 603,322 

1884 518,592 

1885 „ 395,346 

1886 334,203 

1887 490,109 

1888 546,889 

J889 444,427 

1849 297,024 

1850 (16 months) 369,980 

1861 379,466 

1852 371,603 

1864 427, 838 

1890 455,302 

1891 560,319 

1892 679,663 

1893 439,730 

1894 285,681 

1895 258,536 

1865 200,827 

1866 195,587 

1859 118,616 : 

1896 343,267 

1897 230,832 

1898 229,299 

1899 311,715 

1900 448,572 

1 1901 487, 918 


Immigration by nationalitifS. — 1820“189J).‘ — Since the total amount of immigration 
into this country has considerably fallen off during the past decade, greater atten- 
tion is now being given by the public thought to the character of the immigrants. 
A comparison of the statistics of the immigration of persons of different nationalties 
shows that there have been marked changes in this regard in the more recent decades 
and especially during the past 10 or 15 years. The following table and accompa- 
nying diagrams show the number of immigrants of each leading nationality by 
decades: 

Nationality of immigrants by decaden. 



1821 to 
1830. 

1831 to 
1840. 

1841 to 
1850. 

1851 to 
1860. 

1861 to 
1870. 

1871 to 
1880. 

1881 to 
1890. 

1891 to 
1900. 

Total 

14,3, 439 

599 125 

1, 713, 251 

2,598,214 

2,314,824 

2,812,191 

5,246,613 

8,687,564 

United Kingdom 

75,803 

283, 191 

1,047,^ 

1,338,093 

1, 042, 674 

984, 914 

1,4^, ^9 

lei, 742 

England and Wales 

22, 167 

73, 143 

263,832 

385,643 

568,128 

460, 479 

657,488 

228,596 

Scotland 

2, 912 

2, 687 

8,712 

88,331 

88,708 

87,564 

149,869 

44,181 

Ireland 

50,724 

207, 381 

780,719 

914,119 

485,778 

486,871 

655,482 

888; 965 

Germany 


152,454 


951,667 

787, 468 

718, iii 

1,452,970 

~605,1m 

British North American Prov- 
inces - 1 

2, 277 
91 

13,624 

1,201 

41,728 

13,903 

59,309 

20,931 

158, 871; 
109,296 

883, 269 

a 392, 802 
568,362 

Norway and Sweden 

211,245 

321, 281 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

408 

2,253 

1,870 

9,m 

7, 800 
11,728 

72,969 

55,769 

353, 719 
307,309 

592,707 

651,893 

Franco 

8,497 

45, 575 

77,262 

76,358 

35,984 

72,206 

50,464 

30,770 

Russia and Poland j 

91 

646 

666 

1,621 

4,536 

52,264 

265, 088 

602,010 

China 

2 

8 

35 

41,897 

64, 301 

123,201 

61,711 

17,627 

Switserland 

3,226 

4,821 

4, 644 

25,011 

28,286 

28,298 

81.988 

31, 179 

Tkmmiirlr 

169 

1,068 
1, 412 

589 

8,749 

10,789 

17,094 

9,102 

81,771 

16,641 

88, 132 

50,231 

Netherlands 

1, 078 

8,251 

58, 701 

26,758 

Other countries 

45,036| 

92,877 

81,979 

1 

60, 058 

47,682 

61,587| 

107, 528 

196,814 


a 1881 to 1885; no figures since. 


>Based on Census of 1890: P^nlation, rol. i, pp. \xxx, Ixxxi, Buppleniented by later figures from the 
Reports of the ComniisHioner-GFeneral of Immigration, and corrected by Immigration and Passenger 
Movement, 1894, p. 72. 
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The Irish were the first to appear in largo proportion among onr immi^ants. They 
Cfuiio most rapidly during the decades from 1841 to 1860, since which time they liavo 
fallen off greatly in absolute numbers and in the proportion which they bear to the 
total immigrants. The course of German immigration has been more regular, but 
shows a falling off in the decades 1861-1870 and especially 1891-1899, as compared 
with those immediately preceding. The English and Scotch have been even more 
regular, gradually increasing in absolute numbers each decade except the last. 
Immigration of other nationalities was not important enough to be noteworthy until 
1860. The Scandinavians then began to come, and since 1880 they have come to 
constitute about one-tenth of our immigration. The Russians and Poles, the Hun- 
garians and Italians began to appear in moderate numbers during the decade from 
1871 to 1880, increased with enormous rapidity during the following 10 years, and 
for the decade 1891-1900 constitute 50 per cent of our total iuimigration. 

To present these changes somewhat more specifically it may be noted that from 
1830 to 1840 the proportion of Irish among the total immigrants was about 35 per 
cent, that of other British about 12i per cent, while the Germans constituted 25 per 
cent. The French immigration at this time was also considerable, amounting to 8 
per cent. 

From 1840 to 1850 the proportion of Irish increased to 46 per cent, of other British 
to 15| per cent, that of Germans remaining unchanged. During the next decade the 
Irish, although incieasing in absolute numbers, were only 85 per cent of the total 
immigrants, the English and Scotch had still further increased to 16 per cent while 
the Germans were a little less than 87 per cent. In the decade from 1860 to 1870 the 
im])ortaiice of the Irish still further diminished, their ])crcentage being only 19, 
while that of the other natives of Great Britain had risen to 26, and that of Gormans 
had fallen slightly, to 84 per cent. Norway and Sweden now furnish 5 per cent and 
the Canadians 7 per cent. The following decade shows the Irish only 16 per cent of 
the total immigrants, the other British somewhat reduced, to 19 per cent, the Ger- 
mans likewise fallen off to 26 per cent, while the British Americans and the Scan- 
dinavians had shown a marked increase, the former furnishing 14 per cent and the 
latter 8 per cent. From 1880 to 1890, when the tide of immigration was at its 
height, tne Irish constituted only one-eiglitli and the other British only one-seventh 
of the total immigration. The Germans doubled in absolute number as compared 
with the prec(5ding decade, and increased slightly, to 28 per cent, in their propor- 
tion to the entire inflow. Norwegians and Sv/edes rose to 11 per cent. Rnssians 
and Poles now amount to 5 ])er cent, Hungarians to 7 per cent, and Italians to 6 per 
cent, each of these nationalities having at least quadrupled its absolute numbers and 
doubled its proportion of the total immigration as compared with the preceding 10 
years. The immigration from Canada, had statistics been continued, would appar- 
ently have fully held its own. 

Detailed immigration hg nationalities, J87ff~1899,' — So marked have been the changes 
in the proportions of the different nationalities among onr immigrants during the 
past 25 years, that it will ))erhaps he profitable to present more detailed statistics. 
The following table shows the absolute number of immigrants of each leading 
nationality by five quinquennial periods, together with the proportion which each 
bore to the total immigration for the same periods, these proportions being indicated 
graphically in the diagram : 

Immigration hij leading nationalities, 1875-1899, 



187JV-1879. 

1880-1884. 

1885-1889. 

1890-1894. 

189.5-1809. 


Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 

ber. 

I’er 

cent. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num. 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

All countriei 

a75, 636 

100 

3,037,594 

100 

2,210,974 

100 

2, 320, 645 

100 

1, 373, 649 

100 

England, Scotland, and 

152, 880 
108, 046 
172,919 
60,616 

17.9 

400,192 
366, 107 
920,215 
830,455 

13.2 

410, 704 
308,854 

18.6 

236, 259 
233, 922 

10.2 

92, a32 

6.8 


12.6 

12 

14 

10.1 

172, 460 

12.6 


20.2 

30.3 

524,966 

23.7 

457, 894 

19.7 

121, 178 

8.8 

Sweden and Norway .. 

7.3 

10.9 

255,986 

11.6 

225,242 

9.7 

108,816 

7.9 

1’otal above conn- 

triCH 

494, 361 

58 

2, 015,069 

66.4 

1,500,610 

67.9 

1,153,817 

49.7 

495, 286 

30.1 





AiiAtiTin. - 

27, 386 
3, 057 
19, 976 
30, 35(1 

3.2 

92^ 
46,156 
108, 216 
68,691 

' 3 

112,413 

63,826 

5.1 

176, *492 
123,744 
304, 811 

~7.6 

130, 4141 0. 5 

Htincfarv 

.4 

1.5 

2.9 

5.3 

108 4081 7. 5 

Italy 

2.3 

3.6 

159,444 

167,027 

7.2 

13.1 

298.950! 21.8 

Knesia and Poland — 

3.5 

2.3 

7 

.343, 544 

14. B 

214, 350 

1.5.6 

Total above ooun- 

trittA 

80, 769 

».J 

815, 355 

10.4 

402,710 

22.2 

948,591 

40.8 

747, 122 

54.4 





‘ Tables compiled from Reports of Coram issiouer-Qenoral of Immigration, 1892-1899. Immigration 
and Paasenger Movement, 1^4, pp. 78, 74. 
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From this table it appears that the natives of England, Scotland, and Wales reached 
their highest absolute numbers among our immigrants in 1880-1884 and 1885-1889, 
with over 400,000 for each jieriod. In the latter period they constituted no less than 
18.6 per cent of the total immigration. The number of these nationalities fell off 
considerably during the next 5 years, while during the years 1895-1899 about one- 
fifth as many came to ns as from 1885 to 1889. The proportion in the latter period 
was little over one-third as great as in the iormer, 6.8 per cent. The year 1899 shows 
by far the smallest proportion ever known, 4.4 per cent. 

The proportion of the Irish among the total immigrants has varied much less but, 
it also reached its maximum in 1885-1889,14 per cent, the absolute number occurring 
in the preceding 5 years being, however, greater — 365,107. For the years 1895-1889 
the percentage lias been 12.6, and the absolute number of Irish immigrants less than 
one-half the number from 1880 to 1884. 

The number of Germans coming to our shores reached the enormous total of 920,215 
for the iioriod 1880-1884, when it constituted no less than 30 per cent of the entire 
number of immigrants. The total number of Germans arriving during the next ten 
years was only about 60,000 more than during the 5 years ]>recoding. The propor- 
tion of Germans had fallen off to one-fifth daring 1890-1894. The most striking 
change, liowever, was during the 5 years last past, when only 121,178 natives of 
Germany landed in this country, constituting but 8.8 per cent of the total immigra- 
tion. 

The proportion of Scandinavians reached its highest point from 1885 to 1889, 11.6 
per cent. The decrease since that time, however, has been less rapid than for Ger- 
many, Sind the proportion for the past 5 years is still 7.9 per cent, although the 
total number of Scandinavians arriving during that period was barely one-third of 
the number arriving from 1880 to 1884. 

The losses which have been thus shown in the immigration from the countries of 
western and northern Europe have been made up by an increased influx from south- 
ern and eastern countries. 

Italy shows the most striking increase of all. While only 19,976 Italians came to 
this country from 1875 to 1879, the arrivals from 1890 to 1894 were no less than 
307,077, while those for the succeeding 5 years were scarcely less, despite the great 
falling off in the total immigration. The proportion of the Italians to the total 
immigrants has increased hy geometric rather than hy arithmetic progression. It 
rose from 2.3 per cent in 187.5-1879 to 13.1 ]>er cent, in 1890-1894, wliile the propor- 
tion for f he past 5 years has reached 21.8 per cent more than one-fifth of tho total. 
For the year 1899, in fact, almost one-fourth of all our immigrants were Italians. 

Tho inci'oase in the absolute numbers and the proportions of the Kussiaus and 
Polos was up to 1895 even more strikijig than that of the Italians, the number lor 
1890-1894 being 343,514, or 11 times greater than for 1875-1879. In tho two years 
after 1896, however, there was a very considc^rable falling oflT in their absolute num- 
ber, the proportion to fhe total immigration for 1895-1899, however, increasing some- 
what as compared with tho preceding 5 years, and amounting to 15.6 per cent. 

Thenumher and proportion of ( heHungarianscomingto this country, while less than 
half as great as that of the Russians and Poles, has increased during the jieriod since 
1875 with about thi> same proportionate rapidity. While barely one hundredth of the 
total number of immigrants from 1875 to 1884 were Hungarians, the proportion from 
1895 to 1899 was 7.5 per cent. The immigrants from Austria are, on the whole, of a 
higher class than those from Hungary, hut there has been a tendency in recent years 
for relatively fewer of the inhabitants of that counti*y of Gorman birth to immigrate, 
while a larger proportion of those belonging to the Slavic races have been coming to 
this country. The proportion of Austrians io the total immigration has increased 
from about 3 per cent for 1875-1884 to more than 9 per cent during the past 5 years. 

It is customary to consider the immigrants from the more western and northern 
countries of Europe as higher in character than those from the south and east of the 
continent. Taking only the leading nationalities, as indicated in the table, a broad 
view of the recent change in the character of our immigration may be obtained by 
comparing the proportion which the number of immigrants from Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Sweden, and Norway has borne to the total immigration for each 6-year 
period with the proportion borne to the total by the immi^ation from Austria- 
Hungary, Russia and Poland, and Italy. The figures thus obtained are shown in 
the ^ove table and in the accompanying diagram. It will be seen that the immi- 

? [ration from the northern countries reached its maximum during the decade from 
880 to 1889, when it represented a little more than two- thirds of the total influx. 
For the past 5 years, on the other hand, the absolnte number of immigrants from 
these countries has been barely one-tbird tbe number for the 5 years from 1885 to 
1889, while the proportion to the total immigration has fallen to 86.9 per cent. The 
immigration from the southern countries of Europe began to increase greatly dur- 
ing the period from 1880 to 1884 but reached its maximum in absolute numbers from 
1890 to 1894, when the immigration was more than 10 times greater than from 1875 
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to 1879, the })ro])ortioii to the total number of immigrants having rincn from 9.4 per 
cent to 38.9 ])cr cent. TIjo i)roi)ortion borne by the imjnigration Irom these coun- 
tries to tlie total for the periocl from ISO.'i to 1899 is still greater, amounting to no 
less than .5*1.1 per cent. 

Yearly immiyraiiov, by 7iatiova1itieH, 1890-1899 , — The following table shows the 
number, of immigrants of each leading nationality for oaeli year from 1890 to 18i)9. 
It coiitirms the general results of the preceding table for the period from 1875 to 
1899, although the inarked Hnctnations in the total immigration during the past 
10 years make comparisons of the proportions of the different nationalities diflHoult. 
It will besi'en that the immigrants from (ireat Britain, Germany, and Sweden and 
Norway have steadily decreased in absolute numbers from jfoar to year, as well as in 
iheir pro])ortion to the total number of immigrants. The immigrants from Italy, on 
the other hand, have nearly held their own in absolute numbers, despite the falling 
olf of the total immigration, whil(‘- for the year 18f>9 the number is the largest 
ever recorded, 'fhe immigration from Hungary and from Russia and Poland has 
decreased soim'what along with the general decrease, but the falling off has not 
been so great as in the case of the nations first mentioned. 

Number of immigravtH by leading nationalities, I890-1S0!). 


Ye.'ir. 

Tofal 

F.iijilaiul, 

Scotland, 

WalcH. 

1 1 eland. 

Goriiian3 . 

A uatrlu, 
including 
Bohciniii, 
fitc,. 

- - 

Sweden, 
Norway . 

Hungary. 

Itah 

Kiiasia. 

IWUI 

495, 302 

09, 730 

53, 024 

92, 427 

34,]:^? 

41,002 

22, 062 

.52, 003 

46, 671 

181)1 ... 

600, 319 

66, 605 

55, 706 

113,554 

42, 676 

49, 448 

28, 366 

76, 055 

74, '.»23 

1892 

579, 003 

42, 215 

51,38.3 

119, 168 

41,213 

.56, 170 

35, 724 

f>l,0.31 

122,047 

189:i 

439, 730 

.36. 189 

43, 578 

78, 756 

34, 528 

51, 225 

22, 892 

72, 145 

58. 084 

1894 .... 

28.5, 031 

22, 520 

30, 231 

53, 989 

2.3, 938 

27, 397 

14,700 

42, 977 

41 219 


2,320,04.5 j 

230,259 1 

1 2.3.3,922 

457,894 

176,492 1 

1 225,242 

123, 744 

804,811 

343, .544 

I8»r» 

2r)8,’r»30 1 

28, 833 

467304 

~ 32,T7T 

~l8^195 i 

22, 942 

15, 206 

3.5.427 

36, 097 

iser, .... 

.343. 267 

24, 650 1 

40. 262 

31,885 

34. 205 1 

30, 032 

30, 898 

08, 060 

.52,130 

1897 

230, 832 

12, 727 

28, 421 

22, 5.33 

18,006 

19,004 

15, 025 

59, 431 

29, 981 

1898.... 

229, 299 

12,898 

25. 128 

17. Ill 

23, 138 

17, .336 

10, 659 

.58,613 

34, .5.' 4 

1899 .... j 

311,715 

13, 823 

32, 345 

17, 476 

.36,870 

19, 502 

25, 620 

77, 419 

00, 982 


1, 373, 049 

1 92, 832 

172, 480 

121,178 

130, 414 

1 108,816 I 

103, 408 

298, 950 

' 214,3.50 


The race, elements that have entered into the immigration problem, decade after 
decade, are shown in the table and chart, on pp. 275, 27G, giving the percentage 
afforded by immigrants of certain nationalities to the total immigration of successive 
decades. It will be noticed that down to 1870 immigration was mainly British, 
Irish, and German, and that from 1870 on there was a progressively rapid decrea.‘>e 
in the percentage of British, Irish, and German immigration and a proportionate 
increase in immigration from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia, and Poland. Immi- 
gration from all thes«‘, countries put together did not amount to 1 per cent of the 
total iinmigriilion until the decade 1861-1870, when precisely that proportion was 
reached. In the next decade each of the three countries turnishcci notable per- 
centages of the immigration, and in the decade just passed ll891-19()()) had iin^reased 
so much as to outweigh the British, Irish, (ferin;i.ns, and Scandinavians combined. 

The progressively rajiid rate of change is seen more plainly by comp.'iring the jiro- 
portions for the last years of the decade w ith each other and with the decade as a 
whole (see chart). In 1898-99 immigrants from Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
and Scandinavian countries ni.ade up only a littb* over 27 per cent of the total 
immigration, wdiile immigrants from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia, and Finland 
(not Poland as in the proportion for the decade) made up about 65 per cent of the 
total. The following year the first group of peoples was reduced to 22 per cent of 
the total ; the si-cond group rose to 68 per cent. 

Part of this change is due to a difference in grouping the nationalities betw^een 
the single years as given and the decades. Immigrants from Finland have been 
added to tiie Russian group in the statement for the tw^o separate years, making 
that group by so much the larger. Poland has been omitted as a separate heading 
in the 2 years named, but this omission makes a difference in the relative propor- 
, tions of Austrian and Russian immigrants only — not in the relative proportions of 
the two great groups — as the immigrants formerly classed as Poles are now simply 
distributed between Austria and Russia. 

These analyses are based upon the census classihcation of foroigneis by country 
of birth, irrespective of race. A more satisfactory method, how ever, is to use a race 
classification, as is now' done by the immigration department. The reasons why 
this is more satisfactory are obvious. Under the old system groups with most unlike 
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social traditions, cliaracteristics, aud possibilities are united iudistiugnishably in 
one group, while the elements of what should be one social group, as far as tbeir 
characteristics Jind possibilities are concerned, are scattered about among several 
other groups. For example, uuder “ Russia” of the census classification were gath- 
ered Germans, Hebrews, and Slavonic peoples of various kinds; under Austria- 
Hungary” wore collected Germans, many distinct Slavonic peoples, Hebrews, the 
true Hungarians or Magyars, and many Italians; while, on the other hand, no one 
group designation covered all Germans coming hero, all Italians, or all Hobrews. 

Analyzing the arrivals for the year 1899^900 by races, then, and adding the Finns 
to the Scandinavians, where, for onr purpose, they belong, it is seen (compare chart) 
that British, Irish, Germans, and St'andinavians made up about 28 per cent of the 
total immigration for the year, a slightly larger proportion than is shown by the 
corresponding geniTal grou]) taken by nationalities, while Italians, Hebrews, and 
Slava of various kinds (Croatians, Slovaks, I'oles, lioheinians, etc.) made up about 
fil ])«'r cent, a somewhat smaller proporlioii than that shown by the nationality 
group for the year. 


TER CERT NATIONALI'riKS IE TOTAL IM MKiRATTON TO UNITED STATES. 
I To accompaii.N chart.] 
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Jhcadvt. 
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1811-50.. 
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J'er c,t. 
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35 

4 8 

0.2 

42.6 

0.3 


0. 1)6 

12. f> 

35 

25 

5 

26. 5 
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.1 

15.5 

46 
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8 

12. 6 

.1 
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to 1879, the })ro])ortioii to the total number of immigrants having rincn from 9.4 per 
cent to 38.9 ])cr cent. TIjo i)roi)ortion borne by the imjnigration Irom these coun- 
tries to tlie total for the periocl from ISO.'i to 1899 is still greater, amounting to no 
less than .5*1.1 per cent. 

Yearly immiyraiiov, by 7iatiova1itieH, 1890-1899 , — The following table shows the 
number, of immigrants of each leading nationality for oaeli year from 1890 to 18i)9. 
It coiitirms the general results of the preceding table for the period from 1875 to 
1899, although the inarked Hnctnations in the total immigration during the past 
10 years make comparisons of the proportions of the different nationalities diflHoult. 
It will besi'en that the immigrants from (ireat Britain, Germany, and Sweden and 
Norway have steadily decreased in absolute numbers from jfoar to year, as well as in 
iheir pro])ortion to the total number of immigrants. The immigrants from Italy, on 
the other hand, have nearly held their own in absolute numbers, despite the falling 
olf of the total immigration, whil(‘- for the year 18f>9 the number is the largest 
ever recorded, 'fhe immigration from Hungary and from Russia and Poland has 
decreased soim'what along with the general decrease, but the falling off has not 
been so great as in the case of the nations first mentioned. 

Number of immigravtH by leading nationalities, I890-1S0!). 


Ye.'ir. 

Tofal 

F.iijilaiul, 

Scotland, 

WalcH. 

1 1 eland. 

Goriiian3 . 

A uatrlu, 
including 
Bohciniii, 
fitc,. 

- - 
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Itah 

Kiiasia. 

IWUI 

495, 302 

09, 730 

53, 024 

92, 427 

34,]:^? 

41,002 

22, 062 

.52, 003 

46, 671 

181)1 ... 

600, 319 

66, 605 

55, 706 

113,554 

42, 676 

49, 448 

28, 366 

76, 055 

74, '.»23 

1892 

579, 003 

42, 215 

51,38.3 

119, 168 

41,213 

.56, 170 

35, 724 

f>l,0.31 

122,047 

189:i 

439, 730 

.36. 189 

43, 578 

78, 756 

34, 528 

51, 225 

22, 892 

72, 145 

58. 084 

1894 .... 

28.5, 031 

22, 520 

30, 231 

53, 989 

2.3, 938 

27, 397 

14,700 

42, 977 

41 219 


2,320,04.5 j 

230,259 1 

1 2.3.3,922 

457,894 

176,492 1 

1 225,242 

123, 744 

804,811 

343, .544 

I8»r» 

2r)8,’r»30 1 

28, 833 

467304 

~ 32,T7T 

~l8^195 i 

22, 942 

15, 206 

3.5.427 

36, 097 

iser, .... 

.343. 267 

24, 650 1 

40. 262 

31,885 

34. 205 1 

30, 032 

30, 898 

08, 060 

.52,130 

1897 

230, 832 

12, 727 

28, 421 

22, 5.33 

18,006 

19,004 

15, 025 

59, 431 

29, 981 

1898.... 

229, 299 

12,898 

25. 128 

17. Ill 

23, 138 

17, .336 

10, 659 

.58,613 

34, .5.' 4 

1899 .... j 

311,715 

13, 823 

32, 345 

17, 476 

.36,870 

19, 502 

25, 620 

77, 419 

00, 982 


1, 373, 049 

1 92, 832 

172, 480 

121,178 

130, 414 

1 108,816 I 

103, 408 

298, 950 

' 214,3.50 


The race, elements that have entered into the immigration problem, decade after 
decade, are shown in the table and chart, on pp. 275, 27G, giving the percentage 
afforded by immigrants of certain nationalities to the total immigration of successive 
decades. It will be noticed that down to 1870 immigration was mainly British, 
Irish, and German, and that from 1870 on there was a progressively rapid decrea.‘>e 
in the percentage of British, Irish, and German immigration and a proportionate 
increase in immigration from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia, and Poland. Immi- 
gration from all thes«‘, countries put together did not amount to 1 per cent of the 
total iinmigriilion until the decade 1861-1870, when precisely that proportion was 
reached. In the next decade each of the three countries turnishcci notable per- 
centages of the immigration, and in the decade just passed ll891-19()()) had iin^reased 
so much as to outweigh the British, Irish, (ferin;i.ns, and Scandinavians combined. 

The progressively rajiid rate of change is seen more plainly by comp.'iring the jiro- 
portions for the last years of the decade w ith each other and with the decade as a 
whole (see chart). In 1898-99 immigrants from Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
and Scandinavian countries ni.ade up only a littb* over 27 per cent of the total 
immigration, wdiile immigrants from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia, and Finland 
(not Poland as in the proportion for the decade) made up about 65 per cent of the 
total. The following year the first group of peoples was reduced to 22 per cent of 
the total ; the si-cond group rose to 68 per cent. 

Part of this change is due to a difference in grouping the nationalities betw^een 
the single years as given and the decades. Immigrants from Finland have been 
added to tiie Russian group in the statement for the tw^o separate years, making 
that group by so much the larger. Poland has been omitted as a separate heading 
in the 2 years named, but this omission makes a difference in the relative propor- 
, tions of Austrian and Russian immigrants only — not in the relative proportions of 
the two great groups — as the immigrants formerly classed as Poles are now simply 
distributed between Austria and Russia. 

These analyses are based upon the census classihcation of foroigneis by country 
of birth, irrespective of race. A more satisfactory method, how ever, is to use a race 
classification, as is now' done by the immigration department. The reasons why 
this is more satisfactory are obvious. Under the old system groups with most unlike 
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Effects of immigration on the increase of population . — It is, of course, impossible to 
nieJiHore tlie cHbct of immigration upon the ])opulation of the country, hut at any 
rate it is a hasty assumption which holds that immigration iliiriiig the nineteenth 
century has increased the total population, 'fho late Francis A. Walker, superin- 
tendent of the censuses of 1870 and 1880, maintained that had there been no immi- 
gration whatever into this country during the past 90 years, the native element 
would long have filled the place the foreigners have usurped.” (See article in 
Forum, 1891, pp. 634-743; reprinted in Discussions in Economics and Statistics, Vol. 
II, pp. 417-426.) 


Population and immigration. 


1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 


Populatiou 


3, 929, 214 
5, 308, 483 
7, 239. 881 
9, 633, 822 
12 , 866 , 020 
17, 069, 453 
23, 191,876 
31,443, 321 
38, 5r>8, 371 
60, 155, 783 
62, 622, 250 
75, 559, 258 


WatHOii’n osti- 
iiiaie. 

'Watson’s orriir. 

Foroigu 
iinniigratinn 
for deuado. 



50,000 



70, 000 

9, 625, 734 

-8, 088 

114, 000 

12, 833, 645 

—32. 375 

143, 430 

17, 116, 526 

4 47, 073 

699, 125 

23, 185, 3C8 

—6, .508 

1,713,251 

31, 753, 824 

+ 310,603 

2. 598, 214 

42, 328, 432 

H-3. 770,061 

2, 814, 824 

56,450, 241 

-} C, 294, 458 

2, 812, 191 

77, 266, 989 

i 14,044,739 

6, 246, 613 

100, 235, 985 

-1-24, 676, 727 

3, 687, 564 


President Walker’s argument gains statistical plausiiiility from the estimates, 
which he quotes, made by Elkanah Watson in 181.5, of tl»e future population of the 
United States, on the basis of tlie lirst 3 censuses. Taking Wntson’s juediclions 
and comparing them with the actual census returns (see table above), Walker found 
that in the censuses of 1820 and 1830, when immigration was so slight as to be neg- 
ligible, the predictions were within four one- thousandths of the actual population; 
and again, in 1840 and 1850, with immigration amounting to 699,125 in one decade, 
and 1,713,251 in the second decade, Watson’s predictions were again as close as 
before. Wpeakiug of these predictions. Walker says: 

“ Here we see that, in spite of the arrival of .599,000 foreigners during the period 
18.30-1840, 4 times as many as had arrived during any preceding decade, the fig- 
ures of the census coincided closely with the estimate of Watson, based on the 
growth of population in the proiramigration era, falling short of it only by 47,073 
in 17,000,000 ; while in 1850 the actual population, in spite of the arrival of 1,713, (XX) 
more immigrants, exceeded Watson’s estimate by only 6,508 in a total of 23,000,000. 
Surely, if this correspondence between the increase of the foreign element and the 
relative decline of the native element is a mere coincidence, it is one of the most 
astonishing in human history.” 

It might be added to what President Walker says, that even in 1860, 45 years after 
Watson’s predictions, and following an immigration of 2, .598, 214 during Ihe preced- 
ing decade, Watson’s figures were within 1 per cent of the actual figures. 

The explanation given by Walker for the check on the native increase following 
the increased immigration of foreigners is based partly on sentiuiontal and partly 
on economic reasons. “ The American shrank from the industrial competition thus 
thrust upon him. He was unwilling himself to engage in the lowest kind of day 
labor with these new elements of population ; he was even more unwilling to bring 
sons and daughters into the world to enter into that competition.” 

After the civil war new causes entered, especially city life and more luxurious 
methods of living, and Watson’s predictions fall wide of the actual population, 
mounting as high as 33J per cent in IIXK). ** Yet,” says Walker, still the great fact 
protrudes through all tne subsequent history of our population, that the more 
rapidly foreigners came into the United States the smaller was the rate of increase, 
not merely among the native population separately, but throughout the population 
of the country as a whole, including the foreigners. * * * If the foregoing views 

are true, or contain a^ considerable degree of truth, foreign immigration into this 
country has, from the time it first assumed largo proportions, amounted not to a 
reenforcement of our population, but to a replacement of native by foreign stock.” 
(P. 426.) 
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to 1879, the })ro])ortioii to the total number of immigrants having rincn from 9.4 per 
cent to 38.9 ])cr cent. TIjo i)roi)ortion borne by the imjnigration Irom these coun- 
tries to tlie total for the periocl from ISO.'i to 1899 is still greater, amounting to no 
less than .5*1.1 per cent. 

Yearly immiyraiiov, by 7iatiova1itieH, 1890-1899 , — The following table shows the 
number, of immigrants of each leading nationality for oaeli year from 1890 to 18i)9. 
It coiitirms the general results of the preceding table for the period from 1875 to 
1899, although the inarked Hnctnations in the total immigration during the past 
10 years make comparisons of the proportions of the different nationalities diflHoult. 
It will besi'en that the immigrants from (ireat Britain, Germany, and Sweden and 
Norway have steadily decreased in absolute numbers from jfoar to year, as well as in 
iheir pro])ortion to the total number of immigrants. The immigrants from Italy, on 
the other hand, have nearly held their own in absolute numbers, despite the falling 
olf of the total immigration, whil(‘- for the year 18f>9 the number is the largest 
ever recorded, 'fhe immigration from Hungary and from Russia and Poland has 
decreased soim'what along with the general decrease, but the falling off has not 
been so great as in the case of the nations first mentioned. 

Number of immigravtH by leading nationalities, I890-1S0!). 
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The race, elements that have entered into the immigration problem, decade after 
decade, are shown in the table and chart, on pp. 275, 27G, giving the percentage 
afforded by immigrants of certain nationalities to the total immigration of successive 
decades. It will be noticed that down to 1870 immigration was mainly British, 
Irish, and German, and that from 1870 on there was a progressively rapid decrea.‘>e 
in the percentage of British, Irish, and German immigration and a proportionate 
increase in immigration from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia, and Poland. Immi- 
gration from all thes«‘, countries put together did not amount to 1 per cent of the 
total iinmigriilion until the decade 1861-1870, when precisely that proportion was 
reached. In the next decade each of the three countries turnishcci notable per- 
centages of the immigration, and in the decade just passed ll891-19()()) had iin^reased 
so much as to outweigh the British, Irish, (ferin;i.ns, and Scandinavians combined. 

The progressively rajiid rate of change is seen more plainly by comp.'iring the jiro- 
portions for the last years of the decade w ith each other and with the decade as a 
whole (see chart). In 1898-99 immigrants from Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
and Scandinavian countries ni.ade up only a littb* over 27 per cent of the total 
immigration, wdiile immigrants from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia, and Finland 
(not Poland as in the proportion for the decade) made up about 65 per cent of the 
total. The following year the first group of peoples was reduced to 22 per cent of 
the total ; the si-cond group rose to 68 per cent. 

Part of this change is due to a difference in grouping the nationalities betw^een 
the single years as given and the decades. Immigrants from Finland have been 
added to tiie Russian group in the statement for the tw^o separate years, making 
that group by so much the larger. Poland has been omitted as a separate heading 
in the 2 years named, but this omission makes a difference in the relative propor- 
, tions of Austrian and Russian immigrants only — not in the relative proportions of 
the two great groups — as the immigrants formerly classed as Poles are now simply 
distributed between Austria and Russia. 

These analyses are based upon the census classihcation of foroigneis by country 
of birth, irrespective of race. A more satisfactory method, how ever, is to use a race 
classification, as is now' done by the immigration department. The reasons why 
this is more satisfactory are obvious. Under the old system groups with most unlike 
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Foreign -born in great oHicSt 1S90* 


City. 

Per cent 
of total 
popula- 
tion 

foreign- 

born. 


Per cent of total foreign-born In- 



Canada. 

England. 

Ireland. 

Germany. 

Russia. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

TTnilcd States 

14. 40 

10.61 

9. 83 

20 23 

'AO. 11 

1.97 

0.68 

1.98 

New York 

42 23 

1.31 

5.64 

29. 76 

32. 93 

7.62 

1.91 

6.24 

Chicago 

40. 98 

5 39 

6.29 

15.54 

35.73 

1.71 

.40 

1.26 

Philadtdpliia 

25. 74 

.90 

14.45 

41.17 

27. 82 

2. 92 

.50 

2. 52 

Rrooklyu 

32. 40 

2. 2.') 

10. 16 

:t2. 38 

30. 22 

1.30 

. 25 

3. 65 

St. Louis 

2.^. 43 

1.75 

5. 68 

21. 13 

57. 45 

1.34 

.21 

1.13 

llust/on 

:t5 27 

24. 21 

8. 52 

45 17 

0 56 

2 72 

.12 

2. 98 

Baltimore 

15.88 

.75 

4.49 

19. 40 

59. 00 

5 88 

.24 

1.19 

San Francisco 

42.41 

3. 45 

7.78 

24. 22 

20.84 

.84 

.13 

4.11 

Cincinnati 

24. 05 

1.32 

4.13 

17.26 

69. 20 

1 37 

.17 

1 03 

Cleveland 

37.15 

5. :n 

11.28 

13. 92 

41. 09 

1.63 

3.31 

.65 

Iluttalo 

1 35. 00 

11.80 

7.99 

13. 03 

47.67 

.68 

.09 

2. 05 

Now Orleans 

1 14.20 

1.01 

4. 05 

23.05 

32. 99 

.43 

.07 I 

10.54 

I’ittHburg 

30. 71 

.86 1 

13. 85 

28.80 

34.61 I 

[ 3.11 

1.08 ' 

2.59 

Washington 

1 8.15 

3.49 1 

ll.:{4 

38.49 

30.78 1 

I 1.30 

.22 j 

2. 49 

Detroit 

39. 09 

23.00 ] 

8.77 

9. 11 

43.42 ! 

.82 

.14 

.41 

Milwaukee 

38. 92 

1.57 

3.03 

4. 32 

68 83 

•09 

.25 

.17 

Newark 

30 56 

.94 

10. 12 

1 23. 82 

47.72 ' 

2 33 

.77 1 

5. 26 

Mjiineapolis 

30. 76 

12 83 

4.11 

1 6.20 

12.75 

1.04 

.44 

.23 

.lersey City 

32 73 

1.73 1 

10.20 

41.63 

30. 15 

l.UK 

.15 

2 80 

Louisville 

14.59 

1.66 1 

! 4.20 

1 22.39 

50. 95 

1. 10 

. 05 

1.12 

Omaha 

1 24. 95 

5.57 1 

1 0.94 

11.61 

23. 63 

1.75 

. 39 

1.53 

Rochester 

29. 71 

14. 03 

; 12.58 

16. 30 

43. 67 

2 73 

.10 

1.30 

St. Paul 

39.91 

9.08 

4. 82 

11. 36 

30. 50 

1.23 

77 

.60 

Kansas City 

15. 72 

7.59 

11.53 

22. 18 

29, 20 

2 60 

.og 

2. 93 

Providcnco 

30. 65 

11.12 

20. 18 

1 47. 17 

4.03 

1.53 

.03 

:j. 76 

Denver 

23 86 

10.49 

13 11 

1 16. 56 

21 10 

1.87 

; . 42 

2. 39 

IniliuDa]iolis 

13. 74 

3. 26 

0. 78 

24.48 

54. 48 

.97 

' , 39 

.77 

Allegheny 

24. 82 

1.23 

8.67 

21. 19 

50. 83 

.25 

1 1.19 

I 


It \\ill l»e 8o«n that the 1 wo cities poBHessing the lu.r#;e8t])roportion of foreigii-born 
population are Ntiw 'h’ork and San Francisco, each having; no loss than 42 p»n* cent, 
or nearly tliree times as lar^re a proportion as that for the United States as a whole. 
Chicago has almost as large a proportion, while St. Paul, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, and ButValo follownn the order named, each haviiig more than 
one-third of its population of foreign birth. Eighteen out of the 28 great cities luive 
more than one-fourth of their population of foreign birth, while the only cities having 
a less proportion of foreign -born than the average for the Unib^d States as a whole 
are New Orleans, ludianajiolis, and Washington. 

Great diiferences exist as to the relative tendency of the different nationalities 
toward city life. The following table shows the percentage, of the total number of 
the various nationalities in the country wh(» are residents in cities: ‘ 


PiToentage of total foreign-born in princiiial dties. 


Total foreign-bom 

Canada nnu Newfoundland. 

Mexico . 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

Germany 

Austria 

Holland 

Switzerland 


44.i:{ I 

! 

7.97 1 

40. 70 
41. 25 
2.5. 80 
55.97 

47.71 
48.33 
33 54 
31. 15 


Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Hungary 

Rohemia 

Poland 

France 

Italy 

China 

OUier countries 


20.78 

:n.8i 

23.24 

57.90 


44.78 

48.32 

57.11 


58.79 

40.19 

39.22 


This table shows the marked aptitude for urban life of the Russians, Italians, and 
Irish, each of which nationalities has more than one-half of its numbers in this 
country dwelling in large cities. Owing to the much greater absolute number of 
the Irish, as well as of the Germans, we hud from the table on page 3 that these 
two nationalities constitute more than one-half of the total foreign-born population 
in the cities of the country as a whole, the Irisli furnishing 20 per cent and the Ger- 
mans 30 per cent. 


> Census of 1890, Poimlatiuii II, p. cl. 
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to 1879, the })ro])ortioii to the total number of immigrants having rincn from 9.4 per 
cent to 38.9 ])cr cent. TIjo i)roi)ortion borne by the imjnigration Irom these coun- 
tries to tlie total for the periocl from ISO.'i to 1899 is still greater, amounting to no 
less than .5*1.1 per cent. 

Yearly immiyraiiov, by 7iatiova1itieH, 1890-1899 , — The following table shows the 
number, of immigrants of each leading nationality for oaeli year from 1890 to 18i)9. 
It coiitirms the general results of the preceding table for the period from 1875 to 
1899, although the inarked Hnctnations in the total immigration during the past 
10 years make comparisons of the proportions of the different nationalities diflHoult. 
It will besi'en that the immigrants from (ireat Britain, Germany, and Sweden and 
Norway have steadily decreased in absolute numbers from jfoar to year, as well as in 
iheir pro])ortion to the total number of immigrants. The immigrants from Italy, on 
the other hand, have nearly held their own in absolute numbers, despite the falling 
olf of the total immigration, whil(‘- for the year 18f>9 the number is the largest 
ever recorded, 'fhe immigration from Hungary and from Russia and Poland has 
decreased soim'what along with the general decrease, but the falling off has not 
been so great as in the case of the nations first mentioned. 
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31,885 

34. 205 1 

30, 032 

30, 898 

08, 060 

.52,130 

1897 

230, 832 

12, 727 

28, 421 

22, 5.33 

18,006 

19,004 

15, 025 

59, 431 

29, 981 

1898.... 

229, 299 

12,898 

25. 128 

17. Ill 

23, 138 

17, .336 

10, 659 

.58,613 

34, .5.' 4 

1899 .... j 

311,715 

13, 823 

32, 345 

17, 476 

.36,870 

19, 502 

25, 620 

77, 419 

00, 982 


1, 373, 049 

1 92, 832 

172, 480 

121,178 

130, 414 

1 108,816 I 

103, 408 

298, 950 

' 214,3.50 


The race, elements that have entered into the immigration problem, decade after 
decade, are shown in the table and chart, on pp. 275, 27G, giving the percentage 
afforded by immigrants of certain nationalities to the total immigration of successive 
decades. It will be noticed that down to 1870 immigration was mainly British, 
Irish, and German, and that from 1870 on there was a progressively rapid decrea.‘>e 
in the percentage of British, Irish, and German immigration and a proportionate 
increase in immigration from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia, and Poland. Immi- 
gration from all thes«‘, countries put together did not amount to 1 per cent of the 
total iinmigriilion until the decade 1861-1870, when precisely that proportion was 
reached. In the next decade each of the three countries turnishcci notable per- 
centages of the immigration, and in the decade just passed ll891-19()()) had iin^reased 
so much as to outweigh the British, Irish, (ferin;i.ns, and Scandinavians combined. 

The progressively rajiid rate of change is seen more plainly by comp.'iring the jiro- 
portions for the last years of the decade w ith each other and with the decade as a 
whole (see chart). In 1898-99 immigrants from Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
and Scandinavian countries ni.ade up only a littb* over 27 per cent of the total 
immigration, wdiile immigrants from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia, and Finland 
(not Poland as in the proportion for the decade) made up about 65 per cent of the 
total. The following year the first group of peoples was reduced to 22 per cent of 
the total ; the si-cond group rose to 68 per cent. 

Part of this change is due to a difference in grouping the nationalities betw^een 
the single years as given and the decades. Immigrants from Finland have been 
added to tiie Russian group in the statement for the tw^o separate years, making 
that group by so much the larger. Poland has been omitted as a separate heading 
in the 2 years named, but this omission makes a difference in the relative propor- 
, tions of Austrian and Russian immigrants only — not in the relative proportions of 
the two great groups — as the immigrants formerly classed as Poles are now simply 
distributed between Austria and Russia. 

These analyses are based upon the census classihcation of foroigneis by country 
of birth, irrespective of race. A more satisfactory method, how ever, is to use a race 
classification, as is now' done by the immigration department. The reasons why 
this is more satisfactory are obvious. Under the old system groups with most unlike 
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Comparative percentaijea of illiteracy of population 10 years of age and over, etc, — Cont’d. 


Wi^steni Division 


Montana 

Cororado^... 
Kew Mexico 
Arizona — 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 


Washington . 
Oregon . 
C^uo] 


roruia. . 


Per cent 

Percent 

Native 

Native 

of total na- 

of total for- 

whites of 

[ whites of 

tive whites 

eign whites 

native 

foreign 

illiterate. 

illiterate. < 

parentage. 

parentage. 

4.49 I 

10.36 

5. .55 

1.98 

1.59 

8.20 

1.61 

1.56 

1.31 

7.06 

1.10 

1.62 

3.83 

7. 80 

4.67 

1.18 

42.79 

30. 54 

45. 03 

19. 37 

7.87 

42 22 

5.20 

13.84 

2. 34 

10. 27 

2. 6ft 

2.05 

.85 

10.00 

1.03 

.60 

1.91 

8. 20 

1.98 

1.76 

1.33 

6.99 

1.33 

1.35 

1.77 

7.87 

1.84 I 

1.46 

1.65 

10. 4ft 

1.79 1 

1.41 


From thene figures it will bo seen that, for the United States as a whole, 6.2 per 
cent of the native whites are illiterate, \vhile more than twice that proportion, 13 
per cent, of the foreign-born whites are unable to read and write. The disparity 
between the natives and the foreign born is especially marked in the North Atlantic 
iJivision. The nroportion of native whites in that division who are illiterate is only 
2.3 per cent, while 15.6 per cent of the foreign born are illiterate. Among the 
foreign born in the New England States especially tl>e illiteracy is great. In the 
two southern divisions of the country the proportion of illiteracy, even among 
the native whites, is very high, and in the case of the South Atlantic States fully 
exceeds the proportion among the foreign whites, although the latter figure has 
comparatively little significance, owing to the small total number of the foreign 
bom in those States. In the North Uentral Division the illiterates among the native 
whites are 3.4 per cent j among the foreim whites, 10.6. In the States of that division 
where large cities are less important, the percentage of illiteracy among the foreign 
horn is much less, showing that the agricultural population of foreign birth which 
settles in those States is of a comparatively high degree of intelligence. 

Owing to the large proportion of the immigrants who settle in our great cities 
the question of the ignorance of the foreign born in them is especially significant. 
The following table shows the percentages of illiterate population, 10 years of age 
and oyer, in each of our leading cities, classified by general nativity: ‘ 

Percentage of illiterate population 10 years and over, classified by general nativity, for 
cities having 100,000 inhabitants or more — 1890. 


Nathc ■wliitoH. 


Cities. 


Native par- Foreign 
outage. parentage. 


Now York 0.52 

Cliicago .38 

PhiladBlphiu . : 1.10 

Brooklyn .28 

St. Louis 1.70 

Boston .23 

Baltimore 2.38 

SanFrancisoo .35 

Cincinnati 1.32 

Cleveland .98 

Buffalo .48 

New Orleans 2. 90 

Pittsburg .92 

Washin^u 1.86 

Detroit .88 

Milwaukee .52 

Newark .57 

Minneapolis .31 

Jersey City .60 

Louisville 2.63 

Omaha .58 

Boohester .81 

St. Paul .66 

Kansas City 1.19 

Providence .65 

Denver .86 

Indianapolis 2. 16 

Allegheny .59 

Wheeling 8.17 


0. 66 
.45 

1.24 
.60 

1.15 

..50 

2.02 

.82 

.77 

1.06 

.83 

2.24 
1.52 

.89 

1.17 

.67 

1.13 

.59 

.96 

1.58 

.41 

.65 

.86 

.97 

2.29 

.88 

1.85 

1.04 

1.85 


Foreign 

whiten. 


14.06 
8.81 

. 11.29 
6.96 
9.07 
12.77 
12.40 
6.56 
8.06 
12.66 
11. 37 
15.61 
14.22 
9.26 

12.06 
9.01 

10.13 
4.65 
12.86 
9. 46 
0. 16 
8.87 
8.11 
9.21 
18 

6.50 

11.83 

8.05 

9.72 


> Census, Population, II, p. Iviii. 
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It will 1)0 noticoil that ainun^ the native wliitiM, both of native and foreign parent- 
age, the |)er( entage of illit«ra<-y in our citiee in, on the whole, lees than the ])en'ent- 
age in the State.H in whieh they are Hituate<l. The efliicieney of the coniiuou school 
Byetern is esj)eeially indicated by the fact that the illiteracy is scarcely greater among 
native whites of foreign parentage than aitiong those having native parents. The 
illiteracy among the foreign-bom city dwellers, on the other hand, is very much 
greater than that among the natives. Thus in New York City the percentage of 
illiteracy among the native whites of native parentage is only 0.52 ; among the native 
whites of foreign parentage, 0.66, while among the foreign whites it is 14.06. 

The statistics secured by the Bureau of Immigration regarding the ability of those 
wh() enter the country to read and write eonlirm the evidence of the above tables. 
In fact the percentage of illitei'acy shown is even higher than that of the foreign- 
born resident population, indicating apparently that a certain proportion of immi- 
grants learn to read ami write after landing. The proportion of illiteracy among 
immigrants of 14 years of ago and over during the 6 years from 1895 to 1900 aver- 
ages above 20 ])er cent. It varied considerably from year to year, the specific figures 
being as follows: 1895,20.37; 1896,28.63; 1897,23.1; 1898,23.2; 1899, 22.9; 1900,24.2. 

The relative degree of illiteracy differs greatly among immigrants of dift'erent 
nationalities. The following table shows the percentage of illiteracy among the 
immigrants according to nationalities and acconling to races for 1899 and 1900. 

Total vinnber of immiffranly in lOdOand percentage of iUiterucy among immigrants 14 gears 
of age and over for the gears 1899-WOO^ hg races. 

[Compiled I'riiin unnuul rcpiirt of CominisHiouer (joucral of Imiuip-ution, 1899, ji. 6, 1900, p. 0. The 
table is arranged according to the iirecedoiicc of illiforacv in 1900.] 


jtneoH. 


Turkish 

PortugucHO 

Syrian 

liahuu (southern) 

Filipinos 

Itutneniun (Kussniakj 

Pacific islanders . 

Mexican 

Croatian and Sloveiiiiin 

Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 

Litlmuniau 

Polish 

Kussian 

Slovak 

Kouinaniau 

Armonian - 

African (Mack) 

^janisn- American 

uebrew 

Korean 

Greek 

Magyar 

Italian (northern) 

Dutch and Flemish 

Japanese 

Not specified 

Cuban 

German 

West Indian 

^anisb 

Treiicb 

Welsh 

Irish 

Bohemian and Moravian 

Finnish 

Scotch 

English 

Hawaiian 

Chinese 

SoandinaviiU) ( Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) 
South Americans 


1900. 1 

1899. 

l‘er c« nl of 


Per cent of 

il literal e.s ' 

Total 

illit«*ratcH 

14 yoai’Hof 

nnmlmr 

14 years ol 

age and j 

arriving. 

age and 

over. 


over. 

1 

78.7 ' 

184 

11 5 

«0 

4, 241 

65 « 

.’>0.4 1 

2, 920 

56. 5 

.54. 5 i 

84,346 

57 3 

50 

9 


49 

2, 832 

42. 0 

41 

112 


38. 3 

261 

5.1 

37.4 

17,184 

24. 9 

35.9 

204 

i:{. 4 

32.9 

675 

28.8 

32. 1 

10, 311 
46, 938 

32 5 

31.fi 

31.3 

28.8 1 

1,200 

13.5 

28 

29, 243 

27.7 

25. I 

398 

17.9 

24.4 

982 

18.9 

23.9 

714 

30.4 

22.8 

97 


22.8 

00,764 

23 

22.5 



17 5 

3,773 

23.8 

16.9 

1:1,777 1 

10 

11.8 1 

17,316 j 

11.4 

9.9 

2,702 ' 

9. 3 

8.9 ; 

12, 628 

4.8 

7.9 

73 


6.9 

2, 678 

2.5 

5.8 

29, 682 

3.2 

5.4 

78 

26. :< 

5 

1,111 

6.1 

4.1 

2,095 

3,5 

3.7 

762 

4.6 

3.2 

35,607 

4 

3 

3,060 

3.4 

2.7 

12, 612 

1.2 

2.1 

1,757 

1.5 

2.0 

10, 897 

1.7 

1.9 

67 

.8 

1.4 

1,250 

.1 

.8 

32, 952 

.6 


2.6 


Total. 


24.2 


448, 572 


22.9 
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IlUtemen of immiijranU 14 years of aye and over by nationality, 1S90. 


Austria- Ilvmpirv : 

liohemia aiui Moravia . . . 

Galicia and liukuwiiia . . . 

Otlior Austria 

Hungary 

Belgium 

Douuiark 

FraiuiO (including Corsica).. 

Germany 

Greece.". 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Uoumaiiia 

Russia (proper) 

Finland 

Poland 

Spain 

Sweden ' 

Switzerland 

Turkey in Furope 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 




2, 709 
12,696 

18, 800 I 

30,808 i 
1,261 ! 
3, 167 
2,46;{ I 
31,885 ' 
2. 175 , 
(iH, 060 
1,583 
8,855 
2, 766 
785 ' 
45, 137 
6, 308 
691 
351 
21,177 
2, 304 
169 

19,492 ' 
40,262 , 
3,483 ‘ 


11.45 

60.37 

36.38 
46.51 

14. 46 
.95 

4.88 
2. 96 
26. 21 
54.59 

4.16 
1.18 

77.69 
21. 03 
41.14 
11 82 
47.78 
15. 81 

1.16 
.79 

31 43 
5. 44 


I Natiouality. 


Percent- 

_ 

arrivals. 

age of il- 
literacy. 

WaloB 

1,581 

12. 54 

EuroitoauH not hiu'cIHimI 

9 


Mexico 

150 

40 


5 



3 



1 



2 


Salvador 

5 

50 

Quebec and Ontario 

191 

5. 95 

Nova S(‘.iit.ia 

23 


New Bi'unswick 

9 1 


1 BriiiMli Columbia 

22 


Nowlbundland and Labrador, i 

1 28 


* Cuba 

6, 977 

21.49 

Other We.st ludioa | 

751 

33. 18 

1 South America i 

35 

6.90 

Turkey in Asia , 

4,139 

46. 66 

Cliiwa 

1 1.441 

17.85 

tiapau 

1 1,110 

10.73 

Asia (not apecifled) 

i 74 

7.04 

■ Auatralia 

' 87 

6 66 

Africa 

I 31 

11.76 

! T<»tal 

' 343,267 

1 28. 63 


From tlioHe Ivgnros it appears that (lie iiiiiuigruutH IVoni ihe northern countries, 
Great Britain, Sweden, and (Germany, show a very Jow' jiercentage of illiteracy. 
The illiteracy among the immigrants from Germany and Sweden is no greater than 
among the native-born Americans in our most highly educated States. The Irish 
are somewhat more illiterate than ihe natives of the lost of Great Britain, but even 
here the percentage is not high. The immigrants from the southern and eastern 
countries of Kurop<‘, on the other hand, show an excessive proportion of illiteracy, 
and it is those classes that are now coming to our sliores in the largest nnmhers. 
More than one-half of those from Turkey, Italy, and the Portuguese Islands are 
unable to read and write, about two-tifths of the Kntheniaus from Russia, about 
one-third of the Croatiaus, Poles, and Lithuanians from Anstria-Hungary and Russia, 
and more than one-iifth of the Slovaks from Hungary, and the Hebrews. 

The foregoing distinction is brought out still more clearly by the following tables, 
in which the illiteracy of the different races is shown by three groups, namely, 
those coming from western Europe, those coming from eastern Europe, and 'other 
races, mainly Asiatic. 'The line adopted as dividing eastern from western Europe 
is as follows : Beginning at the boundary between Finland and J^ussia the line leaves 
Finland an.d Germany on tbo coast, then follows the boundary between Bohemia, 
Austria, and (Joriuthia on the west and Galicia, Hungary, and Croatia on the east. 
The line then follows the division between northern and southern Italy. Spain and 
Portugal are also included in the eastern division because of their high illiteracy. 

'fhe tables show that in 1891) the ]»er cent of illiteracy from W’estern Europe was 
2.8 and in 1900 4 per cent, whereas from eastern Europe the per cent of illiteracy in 
1899 was S8.4 and in 1900 86.6. 
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Percentage of illiteracy among immigrants 14 years of age and over for the years 1899- 
19(H), arranged in groups of eastern and western European raoei and others. 


Woateru Europe: , 

!;^andiuavfttu 

EnRlish 

Scotch 

Flnnioh 

Bohemian and Moravian. 

Irish 

French 

(iemian 

Datoh and Flemish 

Italian (northern) 


A v»irag*‘ 


Eastern Europe : 
Magyar 


Ureelt . 
Hebrew, 
Slovaks. 


1899. 

1900. 


1809. 

1900. 

1 

; 


Eastern Europe— continued. i 



0.6 

0.8 

Russian 

18.5 

28.8 

1.7 

2 

Polish 1 

31. 3 

31.6 

1.5 

2.1 

Lithuanian 

82.5 

32.1 

1.2 

2.7 

Croatian and Slovenian i 

24 9 

37.4 

3.4 

3 

Ruthenian 

42.6 

40.3 

4 

3 2 

Italian (southern) 

57.3 

54.5 

3.6 

4.1 

Portuguese 

65.6 

00.2 

3.2 

5.8 




9.3 
11. 4 

9.9 
11. 8 

A\erago ^ 

38.4 

36.6 



Other races: 



2.8 , 

4 

Chinese 

.1 

1.4 



DiihAii - - . . 

2. 5 

6.9 

1 


Japanese j 

4.8 

8.9 

10 i 

16.9 

Syrian 

56.5 

56.4 

23.8 ' 

17.6 




23 1 

22.8 

A verage 

20.4 

14.1 

27.7 j 

28 




1 


* 

1 

- 


Illiteracy and financial condition of immigrants. — There is a. close connection between 
the amount of inonej brought by immigrants and their illiteracy. In the follow- 
ing table the per cent of illiterates 14 years of ago and over is giv(m for the more 
important races for the year 1900, and also the amount of money per capita. The 
per cent of illiteracy for all immigrants is 24.2, and the money per caj^ita $14.S4. 
Comparing these averages with the figures of the individual races, it will be seen 
that in only one case was more money per capita shown than the average by a race 
with a per <!ent of illiteracy above the average. This was the Russian. The smallest 
amount of money was brought by the Lithuanians, whose illiteracy was 32.1 per 
cent. Th(5 southern Italian, with a very high per cent of illiteracy, showed a small 
amount per capita. On the other hand, the highest amount of money per capita 
was $41.51, brought in by the Scotch, with an illiteracy of only 2.1 per cent. Of 
those races then naving an illiteracy below the average, only the Hebrew, Mligyar, 
Irish, Finnish, and Chinese showed less money per capita than the average for all. 
In general, then, the amount of money brought seems to varv inversely with the illit- 
eracy of the immigrants, so that those with the greatest illiteracy have the least 
money, and the largest amount of money is found among the least illiterate. 


Illiteracy and money shown by immigrants per capita for certain races. 


Eaces. 


Per cent 
ilUteraten I 
14 years of 
age luid 
over. I 


Amount 
of money 
shown per 
capita. 


Kaces. 


Per rent of 
illiterates 
14 years of 
age and 
over. 


Amount 
of money 
shown per 
capita. 


Portuguese 

Syrian 

Italian (sonthern) 

liuthenian (Kussniak) . . . 
Croatian and Slavonian . . 

Litbnaman 

Polish 

Russian 

Slovak 

Hebrew 

Gn>ek 

Magyar 

Italian (northern) 

Dutch and Flemish 


60.2 

56.4 

54.5 

49.3 

37.4 
32.1 

31.6 


$10.47 
14.31 
8.84 
0. 51 
12.51 
7.96 
9.94 


Japanese 

Cuhaii 

Gerinan 

French 

Irish 

Bohemian and Moravian. . . 
Finnish 


28.0 

22.8 

17.5 

16.9 

11.8 

9.9 


14.94 

11.69 

8.67 


Scotch . . 
English. 
Chuiese. 


28.78 
10.39 
22. 49 
21.00 


Scandinavian 

Total for all races 


8.9 

$39.69 

6.9 

19.34 

5.8 

28.53 

4.1 

37.80 

3.2 

14.50 

3.0 

23. 12 

2.7 

13.06 

2.1 

41.61 

2.0 

' 88.90 

1.4 

18.98 

.8 

16.66 

24.2 

14.84 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PAUPERISM AND CRIMINALITY AMONG THE FOREIGN-BORN. 


It is often charged that th(^ large influx of foreigners of low class has been espe- 
cially injnrious in its effects on account of the relatively large proportion of panper- 
ism and criminality among these classes. The recent immigration laws of the 
United States have sought to debar, so far as possible, the entrance of those who 
are likely to become dependents and criminals. The working of these laws, the 
number and character of those debarred, etc., will be discussed in another place. 
It is doubtless true that they have had some beneficial effect, which will perhaps 
show itself in the statistics of the census of 1900, although the relatively lower 
standard of immigration Jis a whole since 1890 may ofl’set any effect of closer inspec- 
tion or debarment. 

The following tal>le from the census of 1890 shows the relative proportion of the 
different elements of the population who were found among the dependent, defect- 
ive, and delinquent classes. The figures show the proportions to 1 ,{X)0,000 of the 
population.. Thus the number of prisoners of foreign birth among 1,000,000 of the 
total nrmiber of foreign born is ascertained and compared with the similar pn>por- 
tious of the other elements of the population: ^ 


rroportion of inmates of penal and oharitahle institutions to J, 000, 000 of total population. 


((Census, 1890, Crime, Pauperism, and Benevolence, 1, 10.] 



White. 1 

Colored, 

total. 

Classes. 

Aggregate. 

Total. 1 

Native 

born. 

Foreign 

born. 

Total 

4, 505 

4, 431 

3,708 

8, 065 

5, 040 




Prisoners 

1, 315 

1,042 

898 1 

1,768 

3. 275 

Ar« 

237 

' 235 

250 

159 

254 

Paupers in ..... ........... 

1,100 

1,211 

829 

3, 131 

847 

Inmates of bene''^l<'n^' inHt.ii’Utiioiis 

1,787 

1,943 

1,731 

1 3, 007 

664 




On the basis of these, and of other similar figures, the compiler of the volume on 
Crime, Pauperism, and Benevolence of the United States Census of 1890 makes the 
following comments : * 

^‘The total white population of the United States (54,983,890) is divisible into two 
parts— native white, 45,862,023; foreign white, 9,121,867. 

“The white inmates of penal and charitable institutions whose nativity is known 
(235,782) are also divisible into two groups— native white, 164,475; foreign white, 
71 307. 

“ Of the total white population therefore 16.59 per cent is foreign bom, of the cor- 
responding institution population 30.24 per cent. 

“Of the total native white population (45,862,023) the number with native parents 
is 34,358,348; with foreign parents, 11,503,675. By adding the latter to the foreign 
population we find the total number with foreign parents to bo 20,625,542. The per- 
centage of those with native parents is 62.49; of those with foreign parents, 37.51. 

“ We have seen, however, that the nativity of 396,416 parents of inmates of insti- 
tntions is known, and that the percentage of native parents is 38.60, but of foreign 
parents, 61.40. . , . . 

**In other words, if attention is confined to the nativity of the inmates of institu- 
tions 16.59 per cent of the entire population furnishes 30.24 per cent of the institution 
population. But if attention is directed to the nativity of the parents (a) of inmates 
37.51 per cent of the entire population furnishes 61.40 per cent of the entire institu- 
tion population.” ^ X. > 2 - 

The conclusions thus reached, however, require very material qualification before 
they can be accepted. So far as the statistics concerning the prisoners are con- 
cerned the figures in the above table have almost no significance whatever, because 
they fail to consider the great differences as to the relative number of males and the 
relative numbers belonging to the various age periods among the foreign born as 
compared with the native bom. This point will be developed in detail further on. 
The proportion of males and the age distribution, however, should have mucJi less 
influence on the number of persons who become paupers or who are inmates of 


> Census, Populatiou, II, p.38. 
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benevolent iuHtitiitioiie. At any rate, it is impossible to trace any close causal con- 
nections or to demonstrate them statistically. The proportion of paupers in alms- 
houses is seen to be nearly 4 times greater for the foreign-born whites than for the 
native whites, while the i)roportiou of the former in other charitable institutions is 
more than 75 per cent greater than in the case ofthe natives. 

It will bo interesting to know what nationalities among onr foreign-born popula- 
tion furnish the largest contributions to our criminal and dependent classes. The 
following table, condensed from the census of 1890, shows the proportion of the 
different classes of defectives, dej)endent‘<, and doliininents to the total population 
of each nationality in this country. The ratios are naluced to the basis of 1,(X)0,000 
of the total ])opnlation : 


liaiio of crimivah and deimidmitn of each nationalitii to 7,000,000 of total population of 
that nationality, jkoo. 


[OnsuH, Crime, PaiiporiHm, and nerievolonte., I, ^5.] 






Paiipors in 

Benevolent 


Total. 

PriHoners. 

otiendors. 

alius- 
hotiHeH. I 

insiitii- 

tions. 

%otal 

7,81ft 

1,747 

154 

I 

y,03l 

2, 886 

Canada and Newfoundland 

4,o:{7 ; 

1,626 

218 

949 

1,244 

England 

7. ICO 1 

1 2, 114 

211 

2, 163 

2, 672 

16.C24 1 

1 2,971 

146 

7, .550 

.5, 957 

Auntria 

4.805 

1,404 

16 

779 

2,606 

Belgium 

4,685 

1,149 

133 

1,370 

2, 033 

Bohemia 

2,447 

305 

102 

1, 439 

1 601 

Denmark 

2,997 

853 

38 

868 

1 1,238 

F ranee 

10,864 

2, 468 

248 

3, 636 

1 4, 512 

(lemiany 

,5,662 

1 1, 065 

113 

2, 436 

2, 048 

llnngary 

6, 794 

2, 083 

112 

785 

1 3, 814 

Italy...' 

9,877 

3,115 

784 

817 

5, IGJ 

Norway 

2, 852 

645 

74 

1,144 

989 

Poland 

4, 580 

1.011 

285 

1,486 

1 1, 798 

Portugal 

3, 897 

575 

192 

1,^25 

1 1,405 

Russia 

5, 202 

1,144 

1 110 

.586 

! 3, 362 

Sweden 

3,468 

728 

38 

1, 351 

! 1, 351 

Switzerland 

7 255 

1,480 

144 

2, 069 

2,662 


Taking the inmates of all penal and charitable institutions, we lind that the high- 
est ratio is shown by the Irish, whose proportion is more than double the average 
for the foreign born", amounting to no less than 10,624 to the inillion. The French, 
Italians, Swiss, and English furnish the next largest contributions to these undesira- 
ble classes. The relatively low proportion of dependents and delinquents among the 
Russians, Poles, and Bohemians is noteworthy. The immigrants from Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark appear to be especially desirable Irom this standpoint. 

Although, as we see, the comparison between the number of prisoners of foreign 
birth and those of native birth is entirely misleading, we can yet gain some informa- 
tion by comparing the different nationalities of foreigners among themselves, since 
differences in the proportions of sexes and in the age grouiiings are not eo marked 
between the different nationalities as they are between the foreign born as a whole 
and the native bom. Nevertheless the comparison even between nationalities is 
much less satisfactory as regards criminals than as regards paupers and inmates of 
benevolent institutions. The Italians appear to furnish the largest proportion of 
criminals, a fact which is donbless connected with the exceedingly high proportion 
of males of ages capable of committing crime. The Irish come next, and the French 
follow the Irish. The Russians, Poles, and Germans stand almost on a par with one 
another, having a comparatively low proportion of criminals, while, as before, the 
most northern countries appear to furnish the most desirable immigrant®, judging 
from this standpoint alone. 

The proportion ofthe different nationalities among the paupers in our almshouses 
varies very greatly. The Irish show far and away the largest proportion, no loss 
than 7,550 per million inhabitants, as compared with 3,031 for the average of all the 
foreign born. The French come next, w^hilo the proportion of paupers among the 
Germans is somewhat unexpectedly high. The remarkably low degree of pauperism 
among the Italians is possibly due to the fact that such a large percentage of them 
are capable of active labor, coming to this country especially for that purpose. 

The Italians, on the other hand, show a very large proportion of inmates of other 
benevolent institutions— insane asylums, hospitals, etc.— falling lirst after the Irish 
in the proportion of such classes. The Russians, also, who are to a very slight 
degree represented iu our almshouses, are in comparatively high proportions in the 
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varionH boiievolont institutions. It should be noted that the benevolent institu- 
tions referred to include those supported by private charity, whereas ulinshouses are 
mostly public institutions. Several of the nationalities among our foreign-born 
inhabitants, notably the Jews, maintain institutions for persons of their own birth, 
which explains the marked discrepancy between the figures in tlie last two columns. 

As already intimated, the gross statistics as to the proportion of foreign-born crim- 
inals to tlie total number of foreign born in this country are entirely misleading. 
The proportion of males in the United States, as we have already seen (p. — ), is 
very much higher among persons of foreign birth than among those of native birth. 
W e have also seen thaf the proportion of our inhabitants born abroad who are 
between the ages of 20 and 45 is 51 per cent, as compared with 34 ])er cent for 
])or8ons of native birth. The proportion of males among the foreign born from 20 
to 45 >ear8 of ago is considerably higher, even than the proportion of males among 
the foreign born as a whoh*.. It is a familiar fact that the amount of criminality 
among males is from 3 to 5 times greater than among females. Moreover, persons 
under the age of 20 years S(*ldom commit crime, so that the immense numbers of 
persons below that age of native birlh contribute very little tr) the number of prison- 
ers in the <!ouutry. 

A somewhat fairer view of the actual tendencies toward criminality on the part 
of the foreign-born as compared with the native-born is obtained from the follow- 
ing table, which gives the proportions (»f prisoners to 1,000,000 of the total popula- 
tion by age groups. This table, however, fails to make the exceedingly important 
distinction between the males and the females. 

Proportion of 2 >i'i non cru to 1,000,000 of total population, for each elvment of jmpnlation by 

aye yronpH, 1S90, 

[(Jt'CHUs, 1890: (Jriinc, I’aujioriain, anti Beuevolcnf«\ I, 166. J 



Under 

15 to 19 

20 to 24 

25 to 29 

3«t.o34 

35 to 45 

1 1 

45 to 54 ' 

55 to 64 

65 

years 


' years, j 

years 

years. 

years. 

' years, j 

years. 

years i 

years. 

and 

over. 

T.)t44l 

31 

1,370 

3, 180 

3. 127 

2,419 ' 

1,964 

1 l,3.5li ! 

867 

403 


12 J 

89r' 

2, 285 

2. 430 

, 2.019 1 

1,708 

ri,222 1 


354 




NiitivH... . 

12 

860 

2,255 

2. 401 

1,903 . 

1,514 

9,50 1 

552 

230 

FDi'oigu 

36 j 

1.199 

2, 434 

1 2, 528 

1 2. 416 j 

2. 222 

1,774 I 

1,216 

63? 

Colored 

... 

4,4^i 

~ OoT 

1 

8, 701 

L. 

1 6, 243 

~4.12ir 

2,534 1 

~,'7l? 

006 

1 


It Will be seen that this table makes a much more favorable showing for the foreign- 
born than the first above presented. According to the previous table there were 
1,768 foreign-born prisoners per million of the foreign-born population, as com- 
pared with 898 among native-born whites. If in the above table we compare the 
ages from 20 to 45, in which much the largest proportion of crimes are committed, we 
shall see that the number of foreign-born prisoners in proportion to 1,000,000 of the 
total population is not more than 15 )>er cent neater than the number of the native 
born, the disparity being greater during the last two age periods than during the 
first two. 

A'n article in one of our sociological journals ^ recently attempted to show that the 
]>roportion of criminality among the foreign-born whites was considerablv less even 
than among the native whites of native parents, if both be properly estimated. The cal- 
culation wasmadeon the basis of the number ofmale prisoners andnumberof males of 
voting age. Investigation shows, however, that this writer used erroneous methods 
of ascertaining the actual number of native ]ul8oners of native parentage and of for- 
eign parentage, respectively. There are a considerable number of prisoners whose 
parentage is unknown, and also a largemumber only one of whose parents is of foreign 
birth. All of these prisoners were included by the writer as being native whites of 
native parentage. The practice of the census authorities, on the other hand, in stating 
the total population, is to include all having one foreign parent under the natives of 
foreign parentage, and the writer referred to took this grouping as his basis for reck- 
oning the population, while using the other in reckoning the number of prisoners. 
In the following table prisoners of unknown birth have been apportioned between 
the ri'spectivc classes in proportion to the number of known birth, while the correct 
definition, according to the census authorities, pf natives of foreign parentage has 


* H. H. Hart, Am. Jour, of Sociology. 
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\mvk appUed. The table therefore ehows the nnmber of male prieooerB of native 
birth, metingniehiiig thoee having native parents from those having foreign narents 
and of foreign birth, per million of the total male population of voting age belonging 
to these respective classes. 

Number of male prisoners per million of voting population f 1890, 


\^Compll6d from CensuH, 1890; Puxmlatiou, I, 751; Crime, PaTi]>eriBm, and Benevolence, II, 4.] 


Tnitod States 

North Atlantic Division 
South Atlantic Division 
North Central Division . 
South Central Division . 
Western Division 

Massachusetts 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

California 


Native white. 



Native 

Foreign 

Total 

native 

Foniigu 

white. 

parents. 

parents. 



2,517 

7, 436 

3,482 

3,269 

2,839 

10,686 

4,766 

4,873 

1.563 

4,343 

1, 722 

2, 449 

2,4U 

4, 523 

2,940 

1,913 

2. 827 

6, 453 

2,693 

5,086 

4, 368 

10, 443 

5, 910 

4,658 

3,090 

~1M39 

0,9^ 

6,903 

3, 779 

10, 258 

*5,964 

4,024 

2,486 

5, 210 

3,619 

3, 777 

2, 649 

5, 918 

3,535 

2, 322 

6,362 

12,935 

8, 181 

5, 632 


From this tjible it will be aeon that^ taking the United States as a whole, the whites 
of foreign birth are a trifle less criminal than the total number of whites of native 
birth. But there is a wide difference in criminality between native whites having 
native parents and those having foreign parents. The number of native male whites 
of native parentage in our prisons is 2,517 per million of the voting population, as 
compared with 3,259 for the foreign born, and 7,435 for the native bom of foreign 
parentage. The excessively large proportion of prisoners among the latter class, it 
should he noted, constitutes just as strong an argument as to the injurious effects of 
immigration as would a high proportion among the foreign-horn themselves. It 
seems to show that the second generation of the foreign mement, having become 
more accustomed to the ways iu this country and more familiar, so to sjieak, with 
crime, and less under the control of their parents whom they learn to look upon as 
ignorant and out of date, present an excessively high proportion of criminality. 

The general statistics for the country as a whole are home out, with some excep- 
tions, by the figures for the separate great divisious and for certain leading States, 
which are included iu the table. In every grand division except the North Central the 
foreign whites show a somewhat larger proportion of prisoners than the native whites 
of native parents. The relative proportions in the North Atlantic Division, where the 
foreign-born population is exceedingly large, are especially noteworthy, the foreign- 
bom showing a proportion of 4,373 to the million, the native born, 2,839. In almost 
every case, on the other hand, the criminality among the foreign-born is somewhat less 
than that among the total native white population, while in every case the criminality 
of the native whites of foreign parentage is very much higher than that of the other 
classes. Notice especially the high proportion of prisoners among this class in 
Mnssachusetts and New York. The figures for the South Atlantic and South Central 
divisions are of comparatively little significance, owing to the small foreign-born 
population of those States. 

If wo inquire somewhat more closely into the offenses oommitted we shall discover 
interesting differences between prisoners of native aud those of foreign parentage. 
The following table shows the birthplaces of the 114,620 parents of the 67,310 white 
prisoners by specified crimes. It appears that in two groups, namely, homicide and 
forgery, the prisoners of native parentage predominate, but that in case of public 
intoxication foreign parentage nas more than three times the influence, and in 
disorderly conduct slightly less than three times the influence. In the other 
groups, namely, assault, burglary, larceny, and grand larceny, there is a slight pre- 
dominance of foreign parentage. When it is considered that the proportion of white 
male po])nlation of foreign parentage between the ages of 18 and 44 was 38.02 per 
cent of the total white male population (Census, Population, p. clxxvii), it becomes 
apparent that the influence of immigration, taking into account both the immigrant 
and his native-born children, accounts for a much larger proportion of prisoners 
than does the native stock, and that this disproportion in the ease of misdemeanor, 
such as intoxication and disorderly conduct, amounts to two-fifths of the population 
pioducing more than three- fourths of the punished offenses. 
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Birthplaoee of lU^SiO parenU of 57^810 white priBoners, hy specified crimes* 

[Census: Crime, Pauperism, etc., Part II, p. 280, ff.] 



Aggre. 

gate. 

United 

States. 

Foreign. 

America. 

Fng- 

lanu. 

Scot- 

land. 

Ireland. 

Ger- 

many. 

Italy. 

All ofTouBeH . . 

114,620 

46, 732 

60, 163 

6, 036 

5, 997 

1,996 

29,184 

9,987 

1,209 

Pnblicintoxication. 


2,102 

'L868 

"W6 

781 

266 

5, .330 

614 

10 

Digorderly comluct. 

6,450 

1,493 

4,645 

207 

361 

149 

2, 916 

589 

40 

Komicido 

8,850 

4,614 

3, 604 

459 

318 

93 

1,255 

766 

214 

Aasaults, all Borts . . 

9, 774 

3, 626 

5, 566 

486 

600 

140 

2,543 

910 

374 

Burglary 

13,756 

5, 674 

7,345 

731 

766 

239 

3, 518 

1,418 

58 

Larceny 

10, 024 

4,411 

6,036 

602 

546 

140 

2, 282 

924 

35 

Graiul larceny 

9, 490 

4, 368 

4, 477 

483 

536 

180 

1, 695 

930 1 

69 

Forgery 

3, 016 

1,804 

1,053 

106 

172 

65 

203 

348 

0 


The following table, compiled from the reports of the prison commissioners of Mas 
sachuBctts and the census ior 1895 of that State, shows also the significance of intoxi- 
cation as a prominent cause of offenses amongst the foreign-bom. It appears from 
the table that prisoners committed to all institutions in proportion to a thousand 
population of the same nativity indicates that those born in Massachusetts numbered 
7.3 per thousand, but that, omitting those committed for intoxication, the number is 
2.6 per thousand. Helow this proportion stands immi^ants from Portugal, Austria, 
Germany, Russia, and Finland. The leading nationality above this average is that 
of the Irish, whose commitments per thousand were 27.1, but omitting intoxication 
was 6. Next in order of commitments are Welsh, English, Scotch, and Norwegians, 
all of which show a large predominance of intoxication. The Italians are a marked 
exception, the commitments numbering 12.9 tor all causes, and 10 for causes except 
intoxication. 


Frisoners committed to all penal institutions of Massachusetts, except the State farm, 
during year ended September 30, 1895* 

[From Priwon Comuiiasioiiors’ Ttoport, 1896, ami Census, 1895, Vol. II, pp. 699-707.] 


Portugal 

Austria 

Germany 

Kussia and Finland . . 

Massachusetts 

Sweden i 

Denmark 

Canada and provinces 
Poland 


Commit- 
ments per 
1,000 pop- 
ulation 
of some 
nativity. 

Conimit- 
ments per 
1,000, less 
intoxi- 
cation. 


Commit- 
ments per 
1,000 |)op- 
ululiou 
of same 
nativity. 

Gommlt- 
ments per 
1,000, less 
intoxi- 
cation. 

0.6 

0.3 

France 

11.8 

3.5 

2.1 

.5 

Italy 

12.0 

10.0 

5.4 

2.7 

Hungary 

14.5 

0.8 

6.9 

3.3 

Norway 

16.0 

4.4 

7.3 

2.6 

Scotland 

17.0 

4.8 

8.3 

2.9 


17.7 

5.4 

9.0 

3.4 

! W^es 

24.9 

7.6 

9,1 

3.4 

Ireland 

27.1 

6.0 

9.5 

6.2 





Deportations hy the Bureau of Immigration. — In addition to the foregoing tables show- 
ing the relation of immigration to the problems of crime and pauperism, the following 
table is of interest as showing the operations of the Bureau of Immigration under 
the laws restricting immigration. This table gives for the year 1900 the deportation 
by races, arranged in the order of the percenta^of total arrivals that were debarred. 
It will be noted that the high percentages of Pacific Islanders, Japanese, and Bul- 
garians is owing to the number of contract laborers deported, but that in other oases 
those debarred as likely to become public charges are the leading factors in the sta- 
tistics. From Scotland this was almost the sole cause for deportation, while from 
Italy it was by far the leading cause. The same is true of the Hebrews, the Syrians, 
the Finns, Scandinavians, and Irish. 
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Deporlationa by race$f 1900,' 


raciHc Islander 

Bulgarian, Servian, and Mouteuugriau . . 

Japanese 

Kuumanian 

Armenian 

Spanish 

Scotch 

Greek 

Italian (southern) 

English 

Croatian and Slavonian 

French 

Hebrew 

Italian (northern) 

Welsh 

German 

Lithuanian 

Portuguese 

Slovak 

Nagyar 

Pofish 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzogovenian 

Buthenian (Bussniak) 

Syrian 

Dutch and Flemish 

Bohemian and Moravian 

Finnish 

Bnssian 

Irish 

Scandinavian 


Totiil , 


Percent- 
age de- 
barred. 


.'18. 02 
6 . 37 
3.45 
2.51 

2. 34 
2.3 
2.21 
2. 01 
1.44 

1. 35 
1.18 
1.0 

.95 

.03 

.78 

.72 

.70 

.66 

.64 

.66 

.63 

.44 

.42 

.41 

.37 

.26 

.26 

.25 

.23 

.10 


1 


Arrivals. 

Total de- 
barred. 

Public 

charge. 

Loath- 
some and 
danger- 
ous dis- 
eases. 

Contract 

laborers. 

112 

66 


2 

64 

204 

13 

7 


6 

12,628 

437 

137 

89 

261 

398 

10 



10 

982 

22 

10 

11 

1 

1,111 

26 

21 


5 

1,757 

30 

38 

1 


3, 773 

76 

63 

9 

4 

84, .346 

1,215 

1,016 

32 

168 

10,807 

148 

183 

2 

13 

17,184 

204 

131 

2 

71 

2,095 

23 

20 

1 

2 

60,764 

.578 

446 

114 

i® 

17, 316 

161 

09 

8 

1 54 

762 

6 

5 


1 1 

20, 682 

216 

167 

16 

83 

10,311 

73 

41 

19 

13 

4,241 

28 

26 

• 2 


29, 243 

190 

131 

9 

50 

13,777 

78 

69 

2 

7 

46, 038 

2.52 

173 

33 

46 

675 

3 

3 



2,832 

12 

8 


1 4 

2,920 

120 

71 

48 

! 1 

2,702 

10 

9 


1 

3, 060 

H 

r, 

2 

1 

12. 612 

33 

1*3 

20 


1 200 

3 

3 


1 

35 ’, 607 

83 

69 

12 

1 2 

32, 9.52 

36 

27 

8 

] 

448, 572 

4,233 

3, 007 

393 

1 833 


1 Compiled from lieiKirt of United Slides Commissioner-General of Immigration, 1900, 


Beligious faith of immiz/fan/s.—Questions concerning thoir religious faith were 
addressed to immigrants hy the immigration authorities during a limited period in 
1899 and 1900, and have since been discontinued. The following table, compiled 
for the only year for which complete records were obtained, shows the number of 
adherents to each faith by nationalities, and the percentage of each religion in the 
aggregate. It appears that in that year 52.14 per cent of the immigrants were 
Roman Catholics, and 4.03 per cent wore Greek Catholics ; of Hebrew 10.39 per cent 
of the immigrants, of Protestants 18.54 per cent, and the miscellaneous religions 
were 13.91 per cent. The Roman Catholics came mainly from Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, and Ireland; the Protestants from Germany, Norway, Sweden, and England; 
the Israelites from Austria-Hungary and the Russian Empire. 
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Total number of paeaengers arriving in 1S99 distributed by countries and religious faith 
and percentage of each religious faith. 


CottutrleB. 


Anstria-HuDgary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France, including Cursica 

German Empire 

Italy, including sioily and* Sar* 

dinia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal, including Cape de Verde 

and Azore Islands 

Boumania 

Bussian Empire and Finland 

Servia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro . 
Spain, including Canary and Balea- 
ric Islands 

Sweden 

SwitMrland 

Turkey in Europe 

United Kingdom 

Not speciiiea 

Total Europe 

Total Asia 

Africa 

All other countries 

Grand total 

Percentage in each religion 


Total. 


64, 835 
1,728 
3,253 
4,902 
25,904 
2,450 

70,664 

1,094 

7,113 

2, 260 
1 , 655 
62, 537 
50 

1,428 
13,541 
2,204 
137 
65 , 390 
, 8 
341, 161 
9,726 
100 
10 , 440 


361, 436 


100 


Protes- 

tants. 


5,009 

94 

2,620 
165 
10, 258 
14 

60 

839 

6,674 

2 

160 

13,295 


15 
12, 708 
710 
5 

12,611 


65, 238 
452 
13 
1,274 


66, 977 


18.54 


Boman 

Catho- 

lics. 


30,694 

967 

44 

1,736 

6,758 

14 

78,306 

190 

2 

2,050 

60 

22,462 

4 

704 

9 

608 

5 

31,216 


184,835 
1, 390 


2,178 


Greek 

Catho- 

lics. 


3 

18 
2, 350 


31 

1,470 

47 


7 

33 

4 

5 

11,695 

2,833 


11 


14, 530 


4.0 


Israel- 

ites. 


11,083 

4 


12 

401 


1 , 3.50 
24 , 351 
1 


6 

27 

197 


37, 442 
48 

5 


37, 523 


Brah- 

mins 

and 

Bud- 

dhists. 


3,373 


3, 601 


Mo- 

ham- 

raed- 


Misoel- 

lane- 

ous. 


1,351 

661 

578 

2,084 

8,469 

72 

1,281 

057 

437 

211 

54 

958 

7 


64 
21, 361 
3 

41, 034 
1,553 
66 
6,721 


50,274 
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IMMIGRATION AND ITS ECONOMIC EFFECTS. 


OHAPTEB I. 


OCCUPATIONS OF IMMIGRANTS. 


The chief (luestion which ia usually raised regarding the advantages and disad- 
vantages of immigration into this country has to do with its effect upon industry, 
and especially upon native labor. It is claimed by many, especially among the 
working classes tneraselves, that the large immigration of laborers, accustomed to a 
lower wage and an inferior standard of living, tends to drive out American-born 
labor from various occupations, or at any rate to force down the general level of 
wages. It is claimed on the other hand by many persons that, so mr as American 
labor is displaced by the lower grade of foreign labor, it linds occupations in higher 
forms of industry. The result ^us is, according to this argument, that the severest 
and most unpleasant work is done for us by immigrants while the level of American 
labor is continually raised. 

Some light upon the degree to which the foreign-born enter into productive labor 
and into the respective classes of occupations can bo gained from the statistics 
furnished by the United States Census and by the Commissioner of Immi^ation. 

rredominance of males amona immigrants . is noteworthy that a much larger pro- 
portion of immi^ants are adapted for gainful labor than is the case among the 
native-born. In the first place, the proportion of males among the total number of 
immigrants is much higher than the normal pro^iortion in a fixed population. In an 
ordinary population the number of females is approximately the same as the number 
of males, although in the United States, as a whole, the proportion of males in 1890 
was slightly more than half of the total, 51.21 per cent. ^ The proportion of males 
among the native-born in that year was 50.6 per cent, while among the foreign-born 
it was considerably larger, 54.9 per cent. The following table shows the proportion 
of males among the immi^auts to this country from 1881 to 1889: 


Percentage of males among immigrants of each nationality, 1881^1889, 


[Report of Superintendent of Imnilgration, 1892, p. 14.] 


All nationalities (1881-1890).... 

Per cent. 
61.0 

Germany 

Ireland 

England 

Sweden and Norway 



51.0 

61.3 


Italy 

liassia, including Poland 
Austria 



Per cent. 
.... 79.4 
.... 66.8 
.... 62.9 
... 73.8 
.... 01. G 


It will be seen that 61 per cent of the total number arriving during that period 
were males. Comparing the different nationalities, we find that the Irish and Ger- 
mans show the largest percentage of females among the total immigrants. This is 
in the case of Ireland probablv due to the large number of Irish women who come 
to this country as servants, while in the case of Germany a large proportion of the 
immigration is by families. The natives of the more southern and eastern countries 
of Europe, on the other hand, are much less given to bringing their families with 
them, and the proportion of males ranges from 65.8 for Russia and Poland to 79.4 
for Italy. 

Age distribution of immigrants , — From the fact just noted that a considerable pro- 
portion of immigrants do not bring families to this country, we should expect to find 
the relative number of children among immigrants and among our foreign-born 
population much less than among the native-born population. This fact is shown 
conclusively by the following table from the census of 1890; ‘ 


1 CensuB of 1890, Populatiou, Yol. II, p. xix; CensuH of 1890, Population, Yol. I, pp. Ixxii, 486. 
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Jtelative age distribution of native and foreign horn, 1890, 


Ago periods. 


A 11 IlgOM 

Under 10 years . . 

10 to 1ft years 

20 to 25) years 

30 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years .... 

65 to 64 years 

65 years" and over 
Age iiiikuuA\'n — 


Native 

Foreign 

white. 

white. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

100.00 

100. 00 

27.73 

3^67 

23. 44 

10.06 

17. 67 

21.81 

16. 05 

2ft. 30 

6.63 

16. 41 

4.04 

11.00 

3. 33 

7.48 

0.21 

0. 27 


From tliifl it appears that while more than ono-half of the total native white popu- 
lation belong to the periods of childhood and youth, less than 20 years of age, only 
18.73 per cent of the foreign whites are nn<ler 20. The years of life from 20 to 45 
may be considered as the most productive. The proportion of the native-born 
population falling within these years is only 34 per cent, while the proportion of the 
foreign-born population is 51 per cent. 

The same facts appear from the statistics of the ages of immigrants. * The follow- 
ing table shows the percentage of immigrants under 15, between 15 and 40, and over 
40, during the years 1873-1890: ' 


Percentage of immigrants under If) years of age, hettveen 15 and 40, and over 40, from 

1873 to 1890. 



Under 16 
years. 

’ 15 to 40 

1 yeara. 

Ovor 40 
years. 

Total 

20. ft 

08. 0 

' n.i 

England and ‘Wales 

22.8 

65.0 

12.2 

Scotland 

23.0 

64.6 

12.4 

Ireland 

14.6 

77.4 

8.0 

Hungary 

15.4 

74.2 

10.4 

Austria 

23.0 

04.2 

11.9 

Germany 

25.8 

62. 5 

11.7 


15.6 

69. 0 

15.4 

Norway 

20.7 

87.0 

11.4 

Kussiu and Poland 

26.2 

0,3.8 

10.0 

Sweden 

17.5 

73.6 

8.9 

Jlritish America 

10.4 

67 9 

12.7 

China 1 

i 

7.4 

88.0 

3.7 


It will be seen that the proportion of all immigrants under 15 years of age is 
slightly over one-ilfth, whereas among the native whites the proportion was almost 
exactly two-fifths in 1890.“ The immigrants belonging to the more productive years, 
from 15 to 40, constitute no less than 68 per cent of the total number. This table 
shows also that the nations from which the largest proportion of immigrants fall 
within the ages of 15 to 40--indi eating that immi^ation by families is relatively less 
than the immigration of the unmarried— are Ireland, Hungary, Italy, Sweden, and 
China. 

The relative proportion of immigrants belonging to ages from 15 to 40 is still 
greater during the 5 years from 1895 to 1899 than during the period covered by the 
above table. The proportion under 15 daring these last 5 years is 15.9 per cent ; 
from 15 to 40, 74.1 per cent; and over 40, 10 per cent. 

JRelatire proportions of native and foreign born engaged in gainful ooovpaliows.— Chiefly 
because of the predominance of males and of persons in the more productive years of 
life among the foreign- bom, we find that a much larger proportion of the total num- 
ber of foreign- bom in this country is engaged in gainful occupations than among 
the native-born. This means, of course, that the foreign-born compete to a ^eater 
degree with native labor than their mere aggregate numbers, compared with the 
number of native-born, would indicate. The following table shows the proportions 
which the different elements of the population bore to the total population accord- 
ing to the census of 1890, together with the proportion belonging to each class 
engaged in occupations, as compared with the total number of persons occupied. ^ 


1 Eeport of Superintendeut of Immigration, 1892, p. 15. 
* Census, Population, II, xvl. 

'Census, Population, II, cavil. 
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Percentages of each group of oceupaiionSf hy nativity and color. 


Nativity and nolor. 

Propor- 
tion of to- 
tal popu- 
lation. 

All occu- 
pations. 

Agricul- 
ture, fish- 
eries, and 
mining. 

Pro- 

fessional 

service. 

Domes- 
tic and 
personal 
service. 

Trade and 
transpor- 
tation. 

1 Manufao- 
! turing 
and me- 
chanical 
indus- 
tries. 

Native whit^e, native parents. 

56. 30 

47.92 

* 56.83 

67.86 

30. 78 ^ 

51.79 

40.60 

Native white, foreign parents 

18. 37 

15.58 

H.81 

16.84 

14. 15 

22. 09 

24.40 

Foreign white 

14 40 

22. 45 i 

14.49 

12.08 

31.53 

21. 42 

31. 37 

Total colored 

11.98 

14.05 

19.87 

3.72 

23.54 

1 

4, 70 

3.63 


From this table it appears that whereas the foreign-horn whites constituted only 14.40 
per cent of the total population in 1890, those foreign-born whites who were engaged 
111 gainful occupations constituted no less than 22.45 per cent of the total number in 
such occupations. The competition of the foreign-born is most conspicuous in the 
grou]tH of industry classed as “ domestic and personal service and manufacturing 
and mechanical industries.” In each case the number of foreign-born whites occupied 
is more than 31 per cent of the total number engaged in these occupations. The for- 
eigners are less inclined to enter agriculture, and usually are less competent for 
pr ofessional service, which explains the fact that the proportion of the foreign-born 
occupied in those groups of industries, as compared with the total number engaged 
in them, is not greater than their proportion to the total population. 

While, as has been said, the greater proportion of the foreign-born engaged in 
gainful occupations is primarily due to the predominance of males and of persons 
belonging to the productive age groups, it will be seen from the following table 
that within each age group — including those groups where the largest proportion of 
all classes is engaged in gainful occupation — ^the foreign-bom show a larger nropor- 
tion of persons so occupied, both among the males and amoi^ the females, than do 
the native-born, whether of native or foreign parentage. The difference between 
the proportions occupied is naturally least during the ages from 25 to 54, but even 
here the foreign-born show approximately 1 per cent more employed than the native- 
born among the males, while the disparity in the case of the females is, as might be 
expected, considerably greater. 


l\rc('nia(jc of (ofal population of each element above 10 years of age engaged in gainful 
occupations, hy age groups. 


[CcimuM, Population, II, p. oxxil.] 


Sex and age peritnls 

Native ^ 

Native 

parentage. 

white — 

Foreign 

parent^o. 

Foreign 

white. 

Colored. 

XIohxu 

73. 01 

70. 28 

90.54 

79.04 








7.41 

7.54 

15.64 

29.66 


40. 41 

63.79 

81.70 

73.49 


89. 92 

92.56 

96.56 

94. 14 

tn 3A - 

97.06 

97. 19 

98. 85 

07. 15 

35 tn 44 

97.64 

97. 71 

98.82 

97.96 

45 to 54 

96.21 

05. 45 

97.03 

08.23 

n'a-mnlna .. 

10.90 

20.78 

19.^ 

36.02 







10 


2.62 

3. 70 

0. 81 

20.42 


16.80 

83.68 

58.78 

43. 45 

20 til 21 

19.94 

86.58 

45.45 

47.05 

25 fo 34 

11.45 

19. 18 

19.79 

87.16 

3.5 t,o 44 

9.16 

12. 07 

12.02 

86.77 

4,5 i n .54 

9.84 

10.89 

10.51 

87.69 







Occupations chiefly entered hy foreign-horn. — We have already commented upon the 
fact that the foreign-born show a special inclination to enter the industries belong- 
ing to the groups of domestic and personal service and manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries. While a considerable proportion of the immigrants on their arrival 
declare that their occupation is that of farming, comparatively few of these, at 
least in the case of the more southern and eastern nationalities of EuroM, actually 
enter into agriculture in this country. They drift into unskilled forms of labor, the 
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xnalea coinff largely into mining, into common day labor, jmd into work of a lew 
skilled character in onr factories. A record is kept by the CommiMionw of 
irration of the occupations to which the immigrants declare that they belong, but 
this, of course, gives comparatively little light as to the occupations which they 
actually enter. These occupations are grouped as professional, skilled, and unsk iiied, 
but it naturally does not follow even that those who declare themselvw as belong- 
ing to one of the skilled occupations actually enter upon skilled labor m this coun- 
try. A largo proportion are returned as being without occupation, but these are 
chiefly chilTlren and women. The following table shows the number and the per- 
centage belonging to each of these groups among the immigrants arriving m this 
country from 1881 to 1890: ‘ 


Clanees of occupatiovs of immigrants arriving in this country , 1881 to 1890 j inclusive. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per cent 
of males. 


25,257 
514, 552 
1,833,325 
73, 327 
759, 450 

1, 749 
25,859 
245,810 
42, 830 
1,724,454 

27,006 
h40,411 
2, 079, 135 
116, 157 
^483,004 

0.8 

16.1 

57.1 

2.2 

23.7 



ITnalrmA.! 


Without occupation 

Total * 

3, 205, 011 

1 2, 040, 702 

1 5, 246, 613 

100 



It will bo scon that only 16 por cent of the males declared themselves as belonging 
to skilled occupations, while 57 per cent are rated unskilled, and 23 per cent as 

^The'foUowmg* Table, compiled from the United States Census of 1890, shows the 
absolute number of foreign-born males engaged in the leading occupations entered 
by them, together with the percentage which they bear to the total number ot 
workers engaged in that occupation.^ These figures should be considered with the 
fact in mind that the total number of foreign-born males in this country at that time 
was equal to 15.8 per cent of the total male population. 


Foreign-horn males in principal occupations. 


Agriculture and mining : 

Agricultural laborera 

Farmers, planters, and overseers 

Gardeners, florists, niirsorymen, and vine growers. 

liUmbennen, raftsmen, and wood choppers 

Stock raisers, borders, and drovers 

Fishermen and oystormen 

Miners and quarrymen 

Profeasional service; 

Clergymen 

Lawyers 

OfBcials (Government), oto 

Physicians and snr^ous 

Professors and teachers 

Domestic and personal service: 

Barbers and hairdressers 

Bartenders 

Engineers and firemen (not locomotive) 

Hotel and boarding and lodging house keepers 

Laborers (not specified) 

Bestanrant and saloon keepers 


Watchmen, policemen, and detectives 

Trade and transportation: 

Agents and collectors - 

Bankers, brokers, and officials of banks, etc 

Boatmen, canal men, pilots, and sailors 

Bookkeepers and accountants 

Clerks, copyists, stenographers, and typewriters 

Commercial travelers 

Draymen, haokmen, teamsters, etc 

Hostlers and livery -stable keepers 


umber. 

Per cent 
of total 
workers. 

243, 947 

9.54 

743, 161 

14.70 

81, 232 

44.50 

28,677 

28. 82 

16, 110 

23.00 

12,619 

21.07 

188,436 

48. 71 

18, 238 

20.95 

6,008 

6.72 

11,985 

15.42 

10,402 

10.37 

8,834 

8. 72 

21, 821 

26.56 

19,888 ' 

86.73 

38,440 

27.61 

15,024 

29.72 

664,614 

86.76 

42,695 

49.66 

55, 611 

23.35 

26,181 

85.22 

23,723 

17.61 

11,999 

17.84 

21, 916 

28.53 

21,188 

16.10 

72,893 

14.43 

8,898 

14.46 

87,541 

23.77 

18,628 

28.07 


> Beport of Superintendent of Immigration, 1892, p. 15. 
* Census, Population, II, cxviii; I, 486. 
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Foreign-hom males in principal ocoupations — Continned. 



Number. 

Per cent 
of total 
workers. 

Trade and transportation— Continued. 

Hucksters and peddlers 

30, 100 
176,200 
17,281 
84,039 

53. 18 

Merchants and dealers 

26,46 

Messengers, packers, porters, etc 

19.02 


16.58 

Steam railroad employees (d) 

112; 132 
3,072 I 

10,284 
84, 460 
67,319 
72, 075 
22,475 
14,054 
38,748 
27, 614 
158,792 

24.33 

Telegraph and teleph'one operators 

7.02 

Manufactures and mechanical Industries : 

13. 81 


59.52 


80.86 


40. 07 


37. 42 


80. 57 


36.59 

Cabinetmakers and upholsterers 

46. 17 

Carpenters and Joiners 

25.98 

Coopers 

15, 766 

38.23 

Cotton, woolen, and other textile mill operatives 

98,400 

13,412 

1 129, 670 

46.06 

fiamess, saddle, trunk, valise, leather case, and pocketbook makers 

Iron, steel, and other metal workers 

27.88 

36.05 

^Leather curriers, dressers, finishers, and tanners 

1 18,502 

47.62 

Machinists 

56,160 

81. 74 

Manufacturers and officials of manufacturing companies. 

26,217 
28, 238 

25.80 

Marble and stone ciitfers 

46.28 

Masons (brick and stoiiel - 

60,444 

88.04 

Millers (flour and grist) ' 

0,476 

17.97 

1‘aintera, glaziers, and varnishers 

55,810 

25.30 

Plasterers 

10, 279 

26. 36 

Plumbers and gas and steam fi tiers 

12,556 1 

22.20 

Printers and compositors 

17,684 

10.86 

Saw and planing mill emplnyei^s 

41, 359 1 

29.80 

Tailors 

86,471 1 

71.12 

Tobacco and cigar operatives 

27, 972 I 

83.45 

Wood workers (not otliurwisn specified) ...... 

21,577 

33. 98 




It will be seen that a lar^e number of our immigrants have entered our mines and 
quarries, the percentage of the foreign-bom in those occupations being no less than 
m. 71 per cent. A large percentage of the total number engaged in theleading forms 
of domestic and personal service are also foreign-born, the proportion of restaurant 
and saloon keepers being very nearly on(^-half. The largest absolute number of the 
foreign-born engaged in any one occupation (with the exception of agriculture) are 
those classed as ‘Haborers, not specified.” The proportion of the foreign-born is 
slightly over one-fourth of the total number of such laborers. 

A large number and proportion of the foreign-bora are also engaged as boatmen 
and sailors, as hucksters and peddlers, and as merchants and dealers. Nearly one- 
fourth of the total number of railroad employees also are of foremn birtn. It 
should bo noted that tliis class, as given in the census, does not include mere track 
laborers. 


In manv of the mining and mechanical industries the foreign-born constitute from 
one-fourth to one-half of the total number of employees. Their competition is most 
conspicuous apparently in the following occupations: Tailors, bakers, boot and shoo 
makers and repairers, brick and tile makers, butchers, cabinetmakers and upholsters, 
textile mill operatives (46.06 per cent), leather dressers and tanners, marble and 
stone cutters, masons, and tailors. 

The following table shows similarly the percentage of foreign-bom females engaged 
in the principal occupations entered by them to the total number of females in those 
occupations. The proportion of foreign-born females to the total number of females 
in the country in 1890 was 13.7 per cent.^ 


* Census, Population, II, cxix, 1; 48G. 
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Foreign-hom females in principal oooupations. 



Number. 

Per cent 
of total 
workers. 


2,917 
29, 1U6 
13, 804 
2,576 
9,736 
19, 776 

0.65 


12.86 


6. 61 


7.46 

Boarding ami lodging boime Uoiqmra 

29.87 


22. 97 


4,746 
31,983 
13, 164 
374,268 
10,050 
6,944 
4,537 
80, 923 
49, 728 
7,199 
26, 030 
20, 357 
7, 124 

8.66 

LaundroHHeH 

14.76 

Nurses and mid wives 

31.80 

Servants 

30. 76 

Bookkeepers, elurks, Htenogra])lierH, and lyiiewnters 

8.87 

Saleswomen 1 

11.88 

Boot and shoemakers and repairers 

13.47 

Cotton, wool, and other textile mill operatives 

36. 18 

Drfissmakers 

17.25 

Milliners 

11.98 

SsATnst.rAHseH, nie. 

15. 49 

Tailoresses - 

31. 90 

Tobacco and cigar faetorv operatives 

25. 45 




Another way of looking at tlie same facts shown by the above tables is to take the 
proportion of persons belonging to each class of the population who are engaged in 
each leading industry as compared with the total number in that class who are 
engaged in productive labor. These proportions for males only arc shown in the 
following table, the total number of each class employed in all industries being 
taken as 100 : 


Percentage of total numher of males employed of each element of population in principal 
indue ies entered hy them, 1890.^ 


Native Avhit<‘, iiati\ e paroiitH 100. 00 


Farmers and planters 35. 03 

Agriomtnral laborers 13. 76 

Laliorei s not speoifiiMl 0. 59 

M errhants and dealers 3. 80 

Carpenters and .1 oiners 3. 68 

Clerks, stenographers, etc 2. 94 

Steam-railroad employees 2. 32 

Draymen, teamsters, ete 1. 63 

Iron and other metal Avorkers 1. 26 

Salesmen 1.23 

Native white, foieigu parents 100. 00 


Foreign whito 100.00 

Farmers and planters 17. 10 

Laborers not siiocihed 15. 35 

Agricultural laborers 5. 63 

Miners and quarrymen 4. 35 

Merchants and dealers 4. 01 

Carpon tors and joiners 3. 67 

Iron and other metal workers 2. 99 

Steam-railroad employees 2.59 

(Jotton and textile workers 2. 27 

( Jlerks, stenographers, etc 2 . 1 7 

Colored 100. 00 


Farmers and planters 15. 62 

Agricnlturnl laborers 9. 46 

Laborers not spenitlod 8. 51 

Clerks, stenographers, eti‘ 5. 34 

Merchants and dealers 4. 05 

Iron and other metal workers 3. 73 

Draymen , teamsters, etc 2. 97 

Steam-railroad employees 2. 80 

Miners and quarrymen 2 23 

Carpenters and joiners 2.87 


Agricultural laborers 33. 45 

P'ormors and planters 24. dO 

Laborers not specified 15. 02 

Servants 5. 34 


Draymen, teamsters, etc 1 . 99 

Miners and quarrymen 1 . 19 

Carpenters and joiners 1 . 01 

Launderers 98 

l*laning-mill employees, etc 80 


While iu each group of the population the largest proportion of the total number 
occupied is engaged m farming or in agricultural labor, the relative proportions in 
the cases of the different groups differ very ^reatl^. While 48.79 per cent of all 
native whites of native parents are engaged In agriculture, only 22.79 per cent of 
foreign whites are so engaged. The second generation of the foreign classes shows 
only a slightly greater inclination toward agricultural life than the first generation, 
the percentage of native whites of foreign parents on the faruis being only 25 per cent. 

The extent to which the foreign-bom and their immediate descendants perlForm 
the unskilled labor of the country is shown by the fact that 15.35 per cent of the 
total number of foreign-born engaged in all occupations are classed as common labor- 
ers, and 8.61 per cent of the native-born of foreign parents, while onlv 6.69 per cent 
of the native whites of native parents engaged in productive labor belong to this 
class. Similarly 4.35 per cent of foreign whites are occupied in mines and quarries, 


* CeuHUS, Population, II, v.xx. 
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while the proportion of native whites of native parents so oconpied is barely 1 per 
cent. The proportion of foreign whites working in cotton and textile mills is more 
than twice as great as the proportion of native whites. Other interesting compari- 
sons may bo made by studying the above table. 

Marked differences in the degree of skill and in the relative inclination of adajpta- 
bility for different industries manifest themselves among the different nationalities 
of the forei^-born. These differences are brought out in the following table, which 
is prepared in the same manner as the one just preceding, so as to show the propor- 
tion of those out of the total number of each nationality engaged in gainful occu- 
pations who enter into each of the loading industries.' The figures lor each nation- 
alitv may be profitably compared with those already given for the native whites of 
native parents and the foreign whites. 

Pertwntaye of total niimbtr of males employed of coich nationality ^ in principal industries 
entered by them, 1S90. 


Germany. 


100.00 I Soutlaud 


100.00 


Farmers and planters 

Laborers not specified 

Agricultural laborers 

Merchants and dealers 

Carpenters and joiners 

Tailors 

Iron and other metal workers . . . 

Shoemakers and repairers 

Draymen and t-oamsters, etc. 

Butchers 

England and AVales 

Farmers and planters 

Miners and quarrymen 

Laborers not specified 

Iron and other metal workers . . . 

Cotton and textile workers 

Agricultural laborers 

Merchant s and dealers 

Carpeuteis and joiners 

Macliiuists 

Clerks, stenographers, etc 

Canada (English) 

Farmers and planters 

Jiaborers not speciflod 

Carpenters and joiners 

Agricultural laborers 

Merchants and dealers 

Lumbermen, wood choppers, ebi. 

Draymen, teamsters, etc 

Steam-railroad employees 

Clerks, stenographers, etc 

Blacksmiths an(f wheelwrights.. 

Sweden and Norway 

Farmers and planters 

Laborers not specified 

Agricultural laborers 

Carpenters and joiners 

Miners and quarrymen 

Steam-railroad employees 

Saw and planing mill employees. 
Iron and other metal workers — 

Tailors 

Merchants and dealers 

Ireland 

Laborers not specified 

Farmers and manters 

Steam-railroad employees 

Iron and other mettJ workers — 

Draymen, teamsters, etc 

Miners and quarrymen 

Merobants and dealers 

A^oultural laborers 

Omiton and textile workers 

Carpenters and joiners 


21.14 
11.58 

5.90 ! 
5.48 ! 

3.78 1 
2.72 ! 
2.07 1 
2.09 , 
1.87 ' 

I. 82 I 

100.00 

14. 82 
8.18 
7.47 

4.78 
4. 76 

3. 71 
3.65 
3.40 

2.67 

2. 46 

100. 00 

18. 39 
10. 03 
7.61 

6.42 
39 

3.01 
2.99 
2.74 
2.63 

2.36 

*100 00 

27. 12 
14.95 

11.14 

5. 36 
3.(56 

2. 72 

2.42 

2.03 

1.78 
1. 77 

100. 00 

25. 16 

II. 60 
4.53 

4.04 

3.67 

3.47 
3. 31 
8.11 
2. 29 

2.01 


Farmers .inti planters 

Miners and quarrj'iiien 

Laborers not specified 

('arpenters and joiners 

Iron and other metul workers — 

Cotton and textile workers 

Machinists 

Merchants and dealers 

Marble and stone cutters 

Agricultural laborers 

CHiiuda (French) 

Cotton and textile workers 

Laborers not specified 

Farmers and planters 

Carpenters and joiners 

Agricultural lalwirers 

Boot and shoo makers 

Brick and tile makers 

Lumbemtou and wood <5hopper8.. 
Saw and planing mill em]uoyees. 
Draymen, teuiuHtera,etc .* 

Denmark 

Farmers and planters 

A gricul tnral laborers 

Laborers not specified 

Carpenters and joiners 

Steam-railroail employees 

Merobants and dealers 

Blacksmiths and wheelwrights . . 

Draymen, teamsteis. etc- 

Painters, glaziers, ete 

Servants 

France 

Farmers and planters 

Labonirs I'ot specified 

Merchants ami dealers 

Miners and quarrymen 

Agricultural laborers 

Servants 

Carpenters and joiners 

Iron and other metal workers — 

Coiten and textile workers 

Butchers 

Uussia 

Tailors 

Fanners and planters 

Laborers not specified 

Hucksters and peddlers 

Minors and quarrymen 

Merchants and dealers 

Agricultural laborers 

Lumbermen and woodohoppers . 
Iron and other metal workers . . . 
Boot and shoe makers 


13. 04 

9. 98 
6.61 

6. 17 

3.98 
3. 76 
3.48 

3.47 

8. 18 
3.14 

18.64 
10.43 
8.80 
6. 34 
4.01 
3.39 
3.28 

2.98 
2. 88 
2.62 

100. Ul) 

27.41 
13. 37 
13. 30 

4.48 
2. 56 
2.45 
2.04 
1. 92 
1. 51 

I. 47 

100.00 

10.87 
8. 80 
6.13 
4.65 
4.65 
4. 61 

2.70 
2.25 
1.74 

1. 73 

100.00 

13.08 

II. 03 
10. 96 

0.52 
8. 55 

7. 73 
4. 16 
2.00 
1.72 

1.70 


> Census, Population, II, cl-oliii. 
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Percentage of total number of males employed of each nationality ^ in principal industries 
entered by tnemf Continued. 


Bohemia 100,00 

Farmers and planters 28. 16 

Laborers not specified 16. 90 

Agricultural laborers 6. 45 

Tidlors 6.42 

Tobacco and cigar operatives 3. 83 

Carimnters andjoiners 2. 88 

Saw and planing mill employees 2. 55 

Merchants and dealers 2.48 

Iron and other metal workers 2.46 

Miners and qnarrymcn 1. 77 

Italy - - 100.00 


Hungary 100.00 

Laborers not specified 82. 44 

Miners and quorrymen 10. 97 

Iron and other metal workers 6. 78 

Tailors 6.01 

Merchants and dealers 8. 77 

Steam-railroad employees 8. 65 

Farmers and planters 2, 12 

Hucksters and peddlers 1. 87 

A gricnltural laborers 1. 80 

C^e and lime burners, etc 1. 68 

Other countrieH 100. 00 


Ijaborors not specified 34. 15 

Steam-roilroad employees 10.66 

Miners and quarrymen 8. 61 

Merchants and dealers 6.33 

Agricultural laborers 0.92 

Hucksters and peddlers 2. 96 

Barbers and hairdressers 2. 91 

Boot and shoe makers 2. 80 

Tailors 1-99 

Farmers and planters 1. 89 


Laborers not s^cified 20. 88 

Farmers and planters 10.78 

Agricultural laborers 7. 95 

Miners and quarrymen t... 6. 85 

Servants 6. 04 

Laiinderers 4. 69 

Merchants and dealers 3.87 

Tailors 2. 73 

Tobacco and cigar operatives 2. 19 

Steam-railroad employees . 2. 19 


While in no case does the proportion of immigrants who are oconpied on the farms 
equal the proportion of native whites of native parentage so occupied^ it will be seen 
from this table that the following nationalities, in the order spooihed, are more 
inclined toward agricultural life than the average of the foreign whites : Denmark 
(40.78 per cent), Sweden and Norway (38.26 per cent), Germany (27.04 per cent), and 
Bohemia. The immigrants from Great Britain show comparatively little inclination 
toward the farms, the Irish especially having but 14.17 per cent of their total num- 
ber in gainful occupations thus engaged. The lowest proportions of farmers are 
found among the Russians, Italians (^6.81 per cent), and Hungarians (3.92 per cent). 

The nationalities showing the largest proportion of unskilled labor arc, res])ec- 
tively, Italy (34.15 per cent), Hungry (32.44 per cent), Ireland (25.16 per cent), and 
Frenoh-Canada (16.43 per cent). The lowest percentages of unskilled laborers are 
found among the foreign born from England and Wales, Scotland, and Germany. 

Immigrants from Hungary, Russia and Poland, and Italy are especially engaged in 
mining and quarrying, nearly one-fifth of the Hungarians being so occupied. 

The most conspicuous fact indicated in the above table, aside from those already 
brought out, is the large proportion of Russians and Poles engaged as tailors and as 
hucksters and peddlers. It must be remembered that most of toe immigrants from 
those countries are Hebrews, and largely settle in the sweat-shop districts of our 
great cities. 

The following table, compiled from the report of the Commissioner- General of 
Immigration for the year 1900, shows, by races instead of countries, the proportion of 
males among immigration . The table is arranged in the order of precedence. It will 
be Been that the largest proportion of males is among the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Greeks, amounting to more than 99 per cent in the case of the Chinese and nearly 97 
per cent in the case of the Greeks. The Croatians, who are immigrating in large 
numbers at the present time, show nearly 87 per cent males, indicating the recent 
beginning of that immigration. The same is true of the Slovaks, numbering 72.6 
per cent male. This tifole brings out clearly the difference between the Russians 
and the Hebrews as contrasted with the preceding table based on countries of 
origin. In this table the Russians show 72 per cent males, whereas the Hebrews 
show 59.88 per cent. The Hebrew immigration is a permanent one, and the families 
are brought to this country as rapidly as they are able to pay the expenses. The Irish 
immigramon shows a considerable smaller proportion of males than the preceding 
table, namely, 46.82 per cent, indicating the increasing immigration of Iriw girls as 
servants. 
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P$rcmt ef males among immigranUf dietrihuUd hy races, 1900* 


[Compiled from original figures in Annual Report of Superintendent of Immigration, 1895-1899.] 


All races 

Chinese 

JajMnese 

Greek 

Croatian 

Italian (northern) . . 

Kutheuian 

Italian (southern) . 

Uthuanian 

Magyar 

Slovak 

Russian 

Polish 


67.80 

99.27 

97.08 
96.87 
86.90 
78. 19 
75.70 

75.50 

74.51 

74.08 
72. 61 
72. 18 
68.49 


Cuban 

Butch and Flemish 

Finnish 

French 

Syrian 

English 

Scoioh 

Hebrew 

Scandinavian 

Qennan 

Portuguese 

Bohemian 

Irish 


65.83 

65.32 

68.43 

62.57 
62.09 

61.57 
60.60 
69.78 
60.26 


51.04 

40.82 


Unfortunately no statifitics are available to show how many of tho unmarried 
men coming to this country as laborers are birds of passage/' who return at the 
end of each season or after a short period of years to their native land. It is quite 
generally believed, however, that this practice ie very common, especially among 
the Italians. 

The following table, compiled ftom the report of the Commissioner-General of 
Jmnii^ation for the year 1900, shows, by races and numbers, fche proportion between 
skilled and unskilled laborers. Unfortunately the proportions are not conclusive, 
since the reports include women in the class indicated as having '^no occupation.” 
At the same time the table is fairly indicative of the relative position of aiftereut 
races in this respect. It will be seen that the race which shows the largest propor- 
tion of skilled laborers is that of the Cubans, namely, 40.93 per cent. This is owing 
to the large immigration of cigar makers. The next are the Hebrews, 34.6 percent, 
largely tailors. Following this arc the immigrants from England, with 28.9 per 
cent skilled laborers, and the Scotch, 31.7 per cent. Next are the French, with 
24.8 per cent skilled. On the other hand, the races having the largest proportion of 
unskilled and miscellaneous laborers are the Chinese, Japanese, Croatians,Kn88ianB, 
Greeks, Italians, Lithuanian, Magyar, Polish, Portuguese, Kuthenian, Scandinavian, 
and Slovaks, 

f Ocoupalionn of immigrants, divided hy races, 1900* 


Races. 

Total. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled, 

1 Miscolla* 
noons. 

No occu- 
pation. 


8,060 

1,250 

540 

783 

140 

1,597 

29 


8 

618 

600 


17; 184 
2,678 
2,702 
10,897 
12,612 
2,005 
29,082 
3, 773 
60,764 
35,607 

993 

13,243 

80 

377 

2, 671 


1,097 

218 

1,333 

Dutch 

840 

965 

77 

1,820 


3, 151 
288 

1,824 

1,516 

4, 406 


9,094 

718 

231 

8;049 


521 

141 

715 


4,660 

595 

9,075 

1, 270 
205 

14,677 


2; 287 

686 


21,047 

6;872 

2,865 

29,980 


11943 

28, 567 

818 

4,289 



Italian— 

Northern .............................. 

17,316 

84,346 

12,628 

8, 359 

9, 899 
50,118 

359 

3,699 

... 

10,432 

986 

22,810 

707 

Japanese. 

1,793 

6,055 

4,078 

liithuanian 

10,311 

310 

7,296 

49 

1 2,666 
3,005 

Magyar - 

18,777 

690 

9,068 

114 

Polish - 

46,938 

4,241 

1,200 

• 1, 865 

28,317 

280 

16,476 

FcrtugTi*'*!*' - - - 

288 

3, 139 

30 

825 

nTiMnlniTi 

147 

424 

116 

514 

RutheniftT) - ............ 

^832 

83 

1,732 

20 

1,047 

- 

82,952 

1,752 

3,658 

23,008 

051 

5,245 

Knntinli 

565 

342 

163 

682 

Blnvak 

29,248 

987 

19,520 

132 

8,595 

Syrian 

2,920 

478 

983 

165 

1,344 
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Per cent of immigrants in specified classes of oooupationSf divided by raceSy 1900, 


Kaces. 

Total. 

SkiUed. 

TTnskilled. 

Hiscella' 

neous. 

No occu- 
pation. 

llohemian 

100.00 

17.64 

26.26 

4.60 

52.61 

Ckineae 

100.00 

.24 

40.44 

48. 00 

2.32 

Croatian 

100.00 

5.77 

76.00 

2. 30 

14.94 

Cuban 

100. 00 

40.03 

.83 

8. 13 

60.11 

Dutch 

100.00 

12.59 

35. 47 

2.70 

48.88 

English 

100.00 

28.00 

16. 73 

13. 95 

40. 42 

Finnish 

100. 00 

2.22 

71. 38 

2. 21 

1 24.19 

French 

100 . oo 

24. 80 

34.10 

6 . 97 

34. 04 

Ceruian 

100. 00 

15.70 

30.67 

4.28 

40.45 

Creek 

100 00 

16. 78 

60.61 

5.42 

18.19 

Hebrew 

100.00 

34.60 

11.30 

4.80 

40.30 

Irish 

Italian: 

100.00 

5.45 

80. 21 

2. 33 

12.01 

^Northern 

100.00 

19.41 

57. 21 

2. 00 

21. 38 

Southern 

100.00 

12. 86 

50. 41 

1.10 

27.04 

Japanese 

100.00 

14.19 

47.04 

32. 24 

5. 63 

Tiithuan ian 

100.00 

3. 00 

70. 83 

.38 

25. 79 


100.00 

5. 00 

65.80 

.87 

28. 33 

100. 00 

3. 07 

60. 32 

01 

35.10 

Portuguese 

100. 00 

5.61 

74. 03 

.91 

19. 45 

liuBsian 

100. 00 

12.25 

36. 33 

• 9.76 

42. 66 

Kutbeuian 

100. 00 

1.16 

61. 19 

.06 

36.99 

Scandinavian 

100.00 

11.10 

70.00 

2. 88 

15. 93 

^otch 

100.00 

31.71 1 

10. .51 

0.81 

38.97 

Slovak 

100. 00 

3.37 

66. 78 

.40 

29. 89 

Syrian 

100. 00 

i 

16.48 1 

32. 17 

5.01 

46. 34 


ODAPTEll 11. 

RELATION OF IMMIGRATION TO OTHER CAUSES AFFECTING 
WA(;ES and EMPLOYMENT. 

In addition to the general data regarding the distribution of immigrants among 
the several ocoupations, given in the preceding chapter, a more detailed examina- 
tion is made in tne following pages of certain occupations in which immigration has 
played an imitortant part. Those are especially the clothing manufacture and coal 
mining, and, to a lesser extent, cigar making and common unskilled labor. l*re- 
liminary to this detailed examination, the following introductory observations are 
thought to be in place ; 

The efiect of immigration on wages and unemployment can not bo considered 
apart from other causes which tend either to depress or to elevate wages, or to 
increase or diminish the amount of employment. Among the principal of these 
other causes are the cycles of business prosperity and depression, the introduction 
of machinery and subdivision of labor, the competition of women and children, 
country competition, and labor organization. The problem of separating out immi- 
gration from those other causes is one of extreme difficulty. It will be found that ^ 
immigration exerts its greatest influence in those occupations where without immi- 
gration other causes tend already to depress wages. If machinery and minute 
Hubdivisiou of labor opens a place for the unskilled immigrant, they also open a 
place for women and cmldren. And in other cases, where the immigrant might bo 
supposed to have cut wages, it is found that in country competition native Amer- ' 
icans are doing the same class of work at even lower prices ^an those received by 
the immigrant. 

The competition with American labor created by immigration ma^ affect wages 
in two ways, first, by an oversupply of labor, and, second, by the displacement of 
higher standards by lower standards of living. These two causes may be separated 
in our consideration aud eaohgudged upon its own merits. Suppose, in the first place, 
that all of the incoming immigrants for the past fifty years held the same standards 
of living as those Amencans with whom they competed for jobs, would such immi- 
gration nave overstocked the labor market and brought about depression in wages, 
or an increased amount of unemployments This question may be stated in another’ 
way : Suppose, instead of immi^ation during the past fifty years, the same growth 
of population would have occurred through we natural increase of American stock 
already in the country, as maintained by President Walker in the article quoted 
on page 277, would such natural increase have caused a fall in wages aud lack of 
employment f 
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To be sare, immigration, at has been shown in the preceding chapter, on account 
of the large proportion of adults and males, contributes to the working popula- 
tion more than would the natural increase of population, and, moreover, the 
immigrants crowd into the occupations unequally, and are not evenly dlstributjed 
through all, as is the natural increase. Neglecting, for the present, these differences, 
and assuming that the new population comes with the same standard of living as 
the existing population, and is distributed evenly, it follows that the opportunities 
fbr the new hands depend upon the expansion of industry and the resources of the 
country. If the resources of the country are not yet diminishing, then the new 
hands which go into agriculture, mining, manufactures, transportation, etc., con- 
tinue to produce wealth in the same proportion as formerly, and continue to get 
their wages by exchanging their products among themselves the same as before. 
Now, American Industry has been expanding even more rapidly thap ]>opulation. • 
New lands have been opened up either by clearing or by irrigation, and the expansion 
of agriculture creates a demand for increased manufactures. There has been, also, 
a more intensive utilization of old lands through more scientific farming. Again, 
in manufactures, mining, and transportation there has been a rapid advance in 
mai'hinery and a better organization and division of labor, whereby the resources, of 
the country arc made more productive. This advance in machinery and division of 
labor often appears in itsolt to be a means of displacing labor and so of depressing 
wages, and such would be the case if industry as a whole were not continually 
expanding. The effect of machinery in displacing labor is similar to the effect of 
immigration in displacing labor. In both cases a third factor is eri5ontial, namely, 
business conditions. Business prosperity is but another name for expansion of 
trade, the opening up of new resources, the investment of new capital. Provided ithis 
expansion occurs there is no overcrowding of the labor market. The new resources 
and new investments demand new labor; and, if the expansion is strong enough, 
the new hihor as well as the existing labor may secure advances in wages. But if 
business [irosperity gives way to business depression then not only is the new labor 
a surjdiis but the existing army of laborers lacks employment. In time of depres- 
sion not only machinery, but also immigration, and even the natural increase of 
population, add their infiueuce in a cumulative fashion to overcrowd the labor 
market and displace labor. 


1. CYCLES OF PROSPEEITY AND DEPRESSION. 

I 

These observations are pertinent when we come to consider the alternations of 
prosperity and depression. Whatever the causes, the cycles of business activity and 
stagnation seem to bt^ world-wide. These cjrcles are measured commercially in the 
rising and falling of the prices of commodities and in the volumes of sales. The 
so-called series of “index numbers^’ of prices present in concise form the movement 
ot the general level of prices over a period of years. The accompanying chart is 
based on the index numbers of the Aldrich Eeport, compiled by the United States 
Department of I.abor for the years 1840 to 1891, supplemented by the index numbers 
of the Bureau of Economic Research for the years 1879 to 1900. Taking the pnees of 
a given year or set of years (Aldrich, 1860; Bureau, 1879-89), as a basis, the prices 
of the samq commodities, including the leading staples at wholesale, are computed 
in percentages of the basis. These percentages, or “index numbers,” will show, 
therefore, the rise and fall of prices, each general rise being usually coincident with 
increasing volume of sales, and indicating business activity and prosperity, and 
each general fall being coincident with decreasing volume of sales and business 
depression. In the diagram the annual volume of immigration is also presented, in 
order that it may be compared with the business prosperity and depression of the 
country. 

In examining the diagram it will be seen that there is a striking coincidence, since 
the year 1868, between business conditions and the volume of immigration. From 
1869 to 1872 there is an increase in prices of 13 per cent, and an increase in immigra- 
tion which had begun to increase in 1869 from te,768 and continued until 1873, wRen 
it r^ched 469,80^ an increase of 30.3 per cent. The depression from 1872 to 1879, 
shown in a fall oi 24 per cent in prices, was accompanied with a decline in immigra- 
tion to 138,469 in 1878, a decrease of 69.8 per cent. The business recovery to 1882 
shpws an enormous increase in immigration, reaching the highest figure of the cen- 
tury, 788,992. The decline in prices to 1^6 was accompanied with a decline 4% 
immi^ation, and the industrial recovery to 1892 by an increase in immigration 
The decline in immigration after 1892 came at the same time as the new administra- 
tive law of 1893, which improved the efficiency of the restrictions on immigration, 
and, were it not for the re^lar cycle of immigration accompanying the cycle of 
prosperity ^and depression, the influence of that law might be cited as a cause for 
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the decline. Lastly, the recovery in haslnesB since 1897 is reflected in the rise of 
mmicration in 1899 to 1900. 

Taking these considerations into account it may well be said that immigration 
since the civil war is a reflection of indnstrial 'conditions. Qoing back to years 
prior to the civil war we find that political causes were added to industrial causes. 
The increase in imini|jration from 1848 to 1847 accompanied an increase in business 
activity, but the panic of 1847 did not cause a decline in immigration, because at 
that time the political revolutions on the Continent and the famine in Ireland 
occurred at the very time when the depression was at its depth. Again, 2 years 
before the flse in prosperity had received its check in 1857, the decline in immigra- 
tion had begun, and very low jioints were reached during the civil war. Following 
this period, however, as already shown, immigration follows closely the state of 
indnstrial activity. 

It must not, however, be assumed that in recent years immigration is strictly 
economic. Wliile there has been an increase along with returning prosperity in the 
United States, this increase has not come in a marked degree from prosperous coun- 
tries with advanced constitntioiial Governments nor from the dominant races of 
other countries. From Russia in 1900 thert; wore only 1,165 “Russians,” but there 
were 37,011 Hebrews, 12,515 Finns, 10,297 Lithuanians, 22, .500 Poles, 5,349 Germans. 
From Anstro-Hungary there were 13,776 of the dominant Magyars out of a total 
Magyar population of 19,000,000, but there were 17,163 Croatians and Slovenians 
from a population of 2,200,000, 22,802 Poles from a population of 3,700,000, 29,183 
Slovaks from a population of perhaps 3,000,000. 

Even of Italy the largo immigration comes mainly from southern provinces, which, 
on account of their lack of political suffrage, have been discriminated against in 
taxes and landlord exactions. While, of course, economic considerations are always 
present in immigration, the foregoing considerations suggest that it is the nnemial 
distribution of this economic pressure through political and racial oppression Mat 
drives subject races to our shores. 
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Jit the same time, it it quite plain that in times of business expansion, when capi- 
tal is seeking investment and the resources of the country are being eagerly devel- 
opedj these immigrants enter in increasing numbers to take a share of the increasing 
w^es and employment, but in times of business depression their numbers decline. 

'!^at immigration, however, is not a leading cause affecting wages of American 
labor m^ be inferred ftom a study of the movement of w^es during the past 80 
years. The accompanying table and chart give a comparison of the movement of 
prices of commodities and the movement of wages for the years 1870 to 1900. The 
line of prices is the same as that contained in the chart opposite page 305. 

The wages are derived fi^om Bulletin of the United States Departmemt of Labor 
for September, 1898, and July and September, 1900. The Bulletin of September, ' 
1898, presents 256 wage quotations for 12 leading cities of the United States (Balti- 
more, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Riohmon^ Va., St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco), including skilled and unskilled 
labor in 25 ooenpations. 

The later Bulletin presents 192 octmpatious in 26 indnstries and 148 establishments. 
In the accompanying table and diagram these series of wages, for the sake of com- 
parison, have each been converted into *4nde2L numbers,’^ using the average wages 
of the year 1891 as a basis equivalent to 100. It will be seen that the wage move- 
ments indicated by the two sets of index numbers for 1891 to 1898, while not parallel, 
are nevertheless indicative of similar conditions operating in both oases. 


Average wages and index number of wagesy 1870-1900, 



* Bolletiii of the Department of Labor, September, 1898, p. 868. 

■Bulletin of the Department of Labor, September, 1900, p. 914. 

Comparing the level of wages with the level of prices (the latter indicating the 
expouMon and depression of business) it can ho seen that from 1870 to 1872 both 
show a rise. From 1872 to 1876 wages decline from 96.26 to 85.65, and then show a 
steady recovery until 1884. But prices decline rapidly until 1879, and then recover 
even more rapidly until 1882. The depression in prices of 1884-^5 shows a slight 
depression in wages, but there is a steady recovery nntil 1892, after which both 
prices and wages ml until 1897-98. In the two years of 1899 and 1900 both prices 
and wages show a marked increase. 

In making a comparison like the foregoing, with the view of showing the part 
played by business expansion and depresmon upon wages, it mast be noted that two 
important factors are omitted, namely, the volume of trade and the amonnt of nnem- 
nloyment. This defect is owing solely to the absence of statistical compilations 
neamg upon these factors. The movement of average wages, as shown by the dia- 
gram, does not respond promptly to the movement of pnees simply because the 
quoted are we rates of daily wages and not yearly earnings. They do not 
w account the quantity of employment during the year. If this factor were 
IhtMucad, and if the rate of wages were qualified by a coefBcient of the amount of 
ompl^wnt, it would doubtless be found that the parallel between the movement 
ofpribes and ^movement of yearly earnings is very close. Evidence of this can be 
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found in the following table, wherein the index numbers of wages, as given in the 
Bulletin of 1900, have Men corrected by an index of the amount of yearly employment : 


Tear. 

Index num- 
bersof rateof 
wages, Bnlle- 
tin of Depart- 
mentof Labor 

1 Per cent of 
employment 
oforganleed 
labor in the 
State of Kew 
York. 

Index 

here of yearly 
oamlngs. 

1897 

1 

98.06 ' 

87.8 

86.88 

91.16 

96.68 

1898 

98.79 

02.3 

1899 

101.64 

103.43 

84.1 

1900 

92.7 

96.89 

10.87 

lucreaso per cent, 1807-1900 

4.51 




The index of employment is derived from a percentage of the number of unemployed 
members of the labor nnions reporting to the New York Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
compared with the entire membership of such unions. For example, in 1897 the 
number of members unemjiloyed through the year was 12.2 per cent of the total 
membership, or, conversely, the number of members employed through the year 
was 87.8 per cent of the total membership. In 1900 the number employed was 92.7 
per cent. Using thesci percentages of employment as a coeihoient of the index 
numbers of the rates of wages, in order to get an approximate index of yearly earnings 
instead of daily rates of wages, it will bo seen that the index number of yearly earn- 
ings for 1897 is 86.88 and for 1900 is 95.89. In other words, the yearly earnings in 
1900 were 10.37 per cent higher than in 1897, although the daily rate was only 4.61 
per cent higher. Comparing the movement of this index of yearly earnings with 
index of daily rate of wages it will be seen that it lies much closer to a parallel 
with the movement of prices. (See chart, lino D.) Were it possible to compile 
a series of percentages of unemployment for the years preceding 1897, doubtless 
the coincidence year by year would be found quite close between yearly earninn 
and business prosperity and depression. This being so, the conclusion is strongly 
reenforced that, since immigratiou follows business conditions in obedience to the 
opportunities for employment, it is a secondary cause in affecting wages and is indeed 
in importance far below the primary cause. With expanding business there is increas- 
ing room for both immigrants and natives. It is iiossible, of course, that the presenoeof 
immigrants in large nuuibers may prevent wages from reaching as high a level iU 
time of prosperity as they otherwise would reach, but this can not, in the nature of 
the case, be demonstrated. On the other hand, in times of depression the lessened 
numbers of immigrants are entering an overstocked market and are thereby adding 
to the critical unemployment and depression of wages. 

It mnst be remembered that the foregoing conclusions depend for their accuracy 
upon the two assumptions that fcbe immigrant brings the some standard of living as 
that maintained by Amerloau labor, and that immigrants are proportionately dis- 
tributed among the various occupations. That these assumptions are not valid 
need not be stated, and it is necessa^ now to inquire what modification shall be 
made in the conclusions after correotiug these invalid assumptions. 

IL STAHDABD OF LIYIHQ. 

The following table shows in a comparative way the wages of unskilled laborers 
in Europe and in American cities and farming communities. 

In this table the rates of wages ^oted are to-be considered as only indicative of 
the relative wages in the different States ^d localities, since it has not been possible 
to compile an exhaustive report coveringvlkcurately so wide and nnoertain a field of, 
researen. The different sources dra^n upon are the Bulletin of the Department of 
Labor (September, 1898): reports of the United States Department of Agriculture: 
the Hoyal Commission on Labor, 1894; King & Okey’s <at^y To-day,” 1900; ptmmili 
oorrespondence with American farmers, and personal interviews with immigranti 
from the several countries of Europe. ^ 

The si^ifleant oomparison In this table is that between the waffes of agricultural 
labor in Europe and the wages of common labor in American clues, for it must be 
remembered that immi^nratibn is a part of the modem movement from the countty te 
the city. From this point of view it will be seen that in those eountries Of easlem 
and southern Europe from which immigration has largely increased in recent yeai» 
the wages of agricultural labor are about one-fifth of the wages of unskilled labor 
in Americau cimes* 
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Average daily wages fw unskilled labor in United States and in Enrcpe. 


Locality. 

Agricul- 

tural 

labor, 

outside 

harvest. 

Laborers 
in cities. 

Hod 

oarri- 

ore. 

Black- 

smiths' 

helpers. 

Boiler 

makers' 

helpers. 

Iron 

mold- 

ers* 

helpers. 

Machin- 

ists' 

helpers. 

Miners. 

Uuited Staten: 

$1.40 









$1,371 

$1.9^ 

$1.84 

$1.46} 

$1.61} 

$1.70 



1.22 



1.68i 

1.50 

2.40 

1.80 

1. 40 


I.IO 


rhilwlolphia 


2.00 

1.28 

1.78} 

1.28} 

1.84} 



.75 



1.25 

1.89 

1. 35| 

1. 36} 

1.36 

1.87} 



1.32 



l.JH) 

2.00 

1.71 

1.67} 

1.18} 

1.43} 

1.75 

1. 83 

1.64 




1.42i 
1. 50 

2.00 

1.371 

1.68 

1.47} 

1.50 





2.70 


St. Paul 


1.60 

1.76 

1.50 

1.72} 

l.TsI 



1.50 


Sttu Fruucisct* 

1.59 

3.00 ; 

1 1. 92} 

1.04} 


1.84 


Euro])© : 

Great Jlritaiu, EiigliiiKl ... 

Tidiiilaii 

.53 




- 

i.46 


...t 


MaucliCHter 



.03} 

.85} 

1. 29} 




Glasgow 

i 






Prn.iii',e 

..^1 






$0.74 

PariH 

.96J 



1.081 

.99} 

.96} 

.93} 

.08} 

Genuttiiy 

.3(5 

.42 

.46 

Italy 

. l6to.2H 

.2910.48 



1 . 



Kuasia 

,30 

.20 





Austriu 

.35 







Bohemia 

.36 








Hungary 

.tw 







.80 

Croatia 

.30 







.75 

Uhroslco (Slovaks) 

. 30 







.50 

Portugal : 

A sore iHlautlH 

.45 








CaiKt Verde iHlandH 

Syria 

.25 









.30 
















While wages are lower iu Kurope and Asia, it is also true that the cost of living is 
lower. It is generally claimed by immigrants that 30 to 40 cents on the Continent 
of Europe will go as far as $l in the United States. Comparing Italy, for example, 
it is held by immigrantH that wages iu the United States are five times as high ana 
cost of living is. three times as high as in their foreign home. This would indicate 
that the Italian can live on wages three-fifths as higli as the wages of American 
labor with which he (tompetes. liut this comparison is inadequate, because it omits 
an element which is difiicult of meaHurement, namely, the necessary change in the 
standard of living in order to work iu America. It must nut be assumed that iu all 
eases low standards of living are an economic advantage in competition with high 
standards. The Italian who lives largely on vegetables in Italy can not do the work 
of American laborers unless ho has meat and bread. It is everywhere found in all 
American oocn]iations that the immigrant can not keep pace with American mechan- 
ics and laborers. For the first year or more the pattern of speed set for him exhausts 
his strength. It is not merely that he is ignorant of American methods and devices; 
be is also unequal to the American intensity of exertion. He must necessarily^, there- 
fore, begin at a low rate of pay or not work at all. This is one reason why, in occu- 
pations controlled by strong labor organizations, there is entire reciprocity between 
the American and European unions. The Europeans bringing their are 

admitted to the full privileges of American members, provided they do not work for 
less than the scale of wages. Hut at that scale aud with their lower energy they are 
at first unprofitable to the employer. On the other hand, in the unorganized ^dcs 
where there is no scale of wages, and where the employer makes an individual bar- 
gain witli each workman, a place can be found for immigrants at very low pay. The 
employer is not usually willing to resort to such labor, preferring to pay higher 
wages to skilled workmen, but ho finds their presence nsefu in order teniporori]^ to 
take the places of skilled workmen who go out on a strike, or to hold as a dub to 
threaten those who demand higher pay. 

This hot exertion of American mechanics and laborers is directly traceable to the 
mobility of American labor, including under that term immigration. Men who have 
left their homes and gone among strangers are thrown upon their individual merits, 
and are spurred to activity neater than they ever felt before. Their traditions and 
habits of life are broken. They leave the customary track and break across into new 
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paths. Moreover, with mixed nationalities and languages, labor organization and 
labor traditions are weakened, and it booumes less feasible to re8tri(;t arbitrarily the 
amount of work a man shall be permitted to do. Where employers oonoentrate on 
that point they are able to make a stronger fight in favor of removing all restric- 
tions, both to the introduction of machinery and to the speeding of the workmen, 
than the enmloyers of other countries with homogeneous labor are able to do. It is 
in the mixed nationalities and the mobility of labor that the resisting power of labor 
is weakened. This shows itself not only in the more vigorous exertion which the 
employer can exact but also in the repeated reductions of wages. 

Here we touch a striking feature or American labor conditions. Whore divergent 
nationalities have been introduced and the former high-standard labor has been 
displaced, labor organization is usually efteotively stopped. Eaoe antagonisms are 
usually combined with religious antagonisms, and even politics is introduced to 
buy up the leaders. Cutthroat competition of the severest kind now depresses 
wages year after year, and even the return of prosperity affords little or no relief. 
Finally, the point of de8})eration is reached. The increased exertion and exactions 
require at least a minimum wage in order to provide tlie necessary food. Even 
though wages be not reduced, yet the amount of exertion may have been steadily 
increased until the former wages no longer furnish even the vital energy required. 
The standard of living now becomes a question of merely sustaining the needed 
physical endurance. At such a point the incomers are ready to drop all questions 
of race, religion, and politics. Their animal necessities compel them to organize on 
the strictly economic basis of getting enough food, shelter, and rest to continue 
work. This was the point reached by the bituminous coal miners in 1897 and the 
anthracite coal miners in 1900, and the remarkable organization in that occupation 
at the present time is a result of the direst poverty to which a large class of labor 
in this oounfxy has probably ever been reduced. In the clothing trade, indeed, a 
similar condition has been reached, but, in addition to the opposition of a class of 
highly skilled workmen not found in mining, the continuous influx of iimnigrants 
has not yet afforded a breathing spell for organization. 

Another reason why in the clothing trade the depression in wages has not brought 
determined and general resistance is because, in that trade, the labor o>f wife and 
children can bo drafted to aid that of the husband and father. As will be seen 
below, the race or class of labor which learns to diipond on the labor of wife and 
children clings to the cities and factory towns where these can be employed. The 
race where the standard of living of the family is not supported by the husband 
alone has an advantage over other races which are averse to employing their women 
and children. It is in this way especially, and not because his standard itself is 
low after a few years’ residence, that the Italian is a formidable competiis>r of the 
Jew in clothing, and of all nationalities in common labor. 

m. TJKEaTIAL DISTEIBUTION OF IMHI0BA9TS. 

There is still another correction to be introduced in our assumption of the probable 
ofieots of immigration compared with a natural increase in population of the same 
extent, namely, the nue<[ual distribution of immigrants in the several occup.ations 
and localities. This unt^qual distribution has already been pointed out ^p. 298). 
From the eastern ports and the Canadian border much louder oomplaint is heard 
than from the interior. From unskilled and unorganized occupations in cities the 
oomplaint is more urgent than from those which have been able to protect them- 
selves. Certain unions, such as glass blowers, charge an initiation fee higher for 
aliens than for citizens. Others, like the eccentric firemen in New York, have 
seonred a State license law restricting the license to citizens. This, of course, keeps 
the immigrant from obtaining work until ho has been a resident at least five years. 
On public work legislation has frequently restricted employment to citizens. Hut 
where these attempts to lessen the pressure of immigration are not applicable, the 
immigrant operates with concentrated efibet. This is especially trne in ordinary, 
common labor, coal mining, clothing and textile manufactures. Here there is over- 
crowding, displacement of American or of earlier immigrant labor, without directly 
depressing wages in other employments. A part of the displaced classes seek other 
occupations where a higher standard can he maintained. Many ooal miners sought 
the western and northern metal mines ; others turned to fanning. In case migration 
is not available, the displaced workman may be able to rise on top of the immigrant 
and become his foreman, his boss, or the proprietor of his working place. On the 
other hand, the inferior individuals of the displaced classes, refusing to oompete 
alongside the immigrant, and incapable or unwilling to rise and better their condi- 
tion, fall into the class of hoodlums, tramps, and paupers. Thero is a hardship in 
the transition, and there is a restriction on the growth of population of the displaced 
olasses, both of those who rise and those who fall. Those who rise restrict their 
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numbers by late marriages and small families, in order to lessen the pressure of com- 
petition, and those who fall reduce their numbers by vice and pauperism. In either 
case the intensity and extent of the result depends upon the general industrial pros- 
perity or depression. 

The fate of the immigrants themselves who have displaced the earlier workers is 
a matter of organization next to be considered. 

IV. LABOR ORGAHIZATIOir. 

As already noted, the leading iniluencc which at the present time resists or over- 
comes the depressing eifect on wages of immigrant competition is labor organization. 
While the fate of those who are displaced by increasing numbers of immigrants 
turns, as already stated, upon the industrial conditions of tlie country and the 
demand for employment, a leading object of labor organization is to sustain its 
members in times of industrial depression and to protect them from this very dis- 
placement and to maintain the rates of wages and standards of living to which they 
have been accustomed. Owing to the unequal pressure of immigration, certain 
occupations, as above mentioned, have been brought to such a low state that the 
American workman linds himself miserable if he can not escape from them. Such 
occupations fail to respond even to a period of prosperity, since this very prosperity 
brings an increase of immigration which falls mainly into their overcrowded con- 
fines. Now, labor organization in America, as regards immigration, haR two aspects. 
It is, first, apart from legislation, the only bulwark which the Americanized work- 
men are able to erect against the flood of immigration, and, second, in case this bul- 
wark is broken down and the occui)atiou has been filled by imniigrants, organization 
is the only means by which the immigrants themselves can rise to the standards of 
those whom they displace. The first aspect is seen in those sirong trade bodies 
based upon skiil and not seriously affected by machinery, which, like tlie glass 
blowers, printers, moldors, building workmen, and several others, have forced the 
immigrant to take himself to other lijnes of less resistance. The second aspect is 
seen m those occupations with less skill or more machinery, like those of the coal 
miners, textile workers, clothing workers, or common laborers, which have already 
in years passed been largely given over to the immigrant. In either of these asjmctB 
the menace of immigration is present more or less in three ways. 

First, as workmen imported from abroad under contract or by solicitation to take 
the place of organized labor at times of strike or lockout. At such times the posi- 
tion of the organizaf ion is criti(5al, sinci*- the result of the dispute determines for 
months and years to come the wages and standards of the occupation. The employer 
of course, appreciates the crisis and goes to the furthest limit in his effort to break 
the organization. If ho can bring workmen from abroad, ignorant of the issues and 
the nature of organization, he has a decisive advantage. For this reason labor 
organizations at an early day directed their first attention to prohibiting importa- 
tion of laborers und«‘r contract. This led to the alien contract labor Jaws in 1885 
and amendments in the following years. This law and its workings are fully 
described in the following pages, but it is important to notice at this place that if 
labor organization is to be considered a desirable means of protection for American 
labor then the alien contract labor law and its effective enforcement are a first 
essential. Ky weakening or breaking down this law, labor organizations in the 
United States can be crippled and in many cases destroyed. 

2. The second menace of immigration to the labor org.mization is in the steady 
immigration of poor but hardworking people who are unfamiliar with the tradi- 
tions and customs of organization, unaccustomed to the rules and the control which 
it imposes, incapable of learning the same through their ignorance of the language, 
and, moreover, forced by their poverty to work for low wages, and, by their lack of 
friends, to work with docility and desperate energy for him who first gives them a 
job. This phase of immigration is undoubtedly by far the principal characteristic 
at the present time, and so predominant is it that there is much less inducement for 
employers to contract with laborers abroad than there was when immigration was an 
unknown risk. The con st anti nil ux of this class of immigrants into a trade nullifies, as 
in the clothing trade, the educational work of organization almost as rapidly as it 
is conducted. About 2 or #3 years after landing are enough to bring the immigrant 
to a realizing sense of the need of organization and to train him up to a certain 
ability in promoting it, but by that time a further crowd of iDex])erienced immi- 
grants, who can not be reached by the organization, has gained a decisive influence 
in the trade. This accounts partly for the remarkable fact in the clothing trade in 
New York that the unions have won nearly every strike that they have conducted, 
but have been unable to hold the contractors to their agreements, because the latter 
were able so easily to introduce green laborers. This accounts also for the fact in 
the mine workers’ organization that the State of Illinois is far better organized than 
the State of Pennsylvania. The latter State has the reputation throughout the 
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labor elemeot of the entire Union as a State of cheap labor, and in no State are the 
problems of organization more trying. Immigrant labor from all nationalities of 
Europe, which 30 years ago was largely imported from abroad into that State and 
was used to break down strikes and unionism, has in later years come in large 
numbers by the mere attraction of those already here. To bring this constant influx 
of new labor into the unions is practically impossible. The fresh immigrant, who 
has for the most part been a farm hand, must first have a few years’ practical experi- 
ence of the results upon himself of his unrestricted competition, must have time to 
understand the conditions of the occupation and the objects of^ unionism, and must 
have opportunity to know the leaders whom he can trust. This brings us to the 
third aspect in which immigration menaces the organization of labor. 

3. There is no country in which the problem of labor organization is more compli- 
cated by a multitude of disintegrating causes than in the United States, and these 
causes are based directly on immigration. In the same occupation, working side by 
side or in the same competitive held, are often found Irishmen, Negroes, English- 
men, Gormans, Polos, Slovaks, Magyars, Lithuanians, Italians, Uroatians, and in 
others French Canadians, Armenians, Syrians, and so on. I’hese have largely come 
from despotic countries, where organization was put down by the military power 
and where violence is the accepted remedy for oppression. I’hey bring with them 
differences in language, so that in thoir business meetings the motions and speeches 
must be translated by sovoral interpreters. Their race differences are accompanied 
by the religious differences of Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, Protestant, and 
Hebrew. Often within their own races aud religions are factional differences, some- 
times mor<? bitter than race differences, as between the north and south Italians, or 
between Russian and Austrian Poles. With all of these differences it is an easy 
matter for employers and foremen to play race, religion, and faction one against the 
other. As a practical fact, shown hereafter in many cases nothing short of the 
verge of starvation is adetpiate to eliminate these conflicts and to bring these 
diverse races, religions, languages, and factions down to the simple economic basis 
of labor organization. Even this is not enough where the women and children of 
immigraut ra('es can be introduced to take the places of men. In such cases the 
men necessarily seek work elsewhere, but, apart from women and children, pov- 
erty may be relied upon, sooner or later, to bring the nationalities together. 

This problem of mixed nationalities results in at least one novelty in the method 
oJ* organization of American labor unions com]>ared with those of other countries, 
namely, branch organizations based on race. The difficulties of language preclude 
a mixed meeting of all races. The memhers of each naturally cling together and 
follow their own race leader, and are Jealous of the leadership of others. These 
leaders, howevei', onco elected hy their own race constituencies, are able to come 
together in a council or governing body for all the branches. The result is that 
(mch local is based on representative government rather than the primary assembly 
which usually characterizes the local boilies of labor unions. This feature of organi- 
zation is noteil in the following pages iu the case of the longshoremen, hod carriers, 
aud coal miners. It tends to disappear in proportion as the races assimilate or the 
needs of the industry dictate. 

The foregoing <*onsidoration8 regarding labor organizations lead to the conclusion 
that, while the general effects of immigration on labor conditions turn upon the 
rise ami fall of industrial prosperity, yet without organization the majority of 
laborers are not able to share in the rise nor to resist the fall, and at th^.same time, 
where the organization already exists, their ability to maintain it, based on their 
power to strike, is menaced, and in some cases is overcome hy the inroads of immi- 
grants. On the other hand, where there is no organization, their struggles to organ- 
ize are fruitless or long postponed if they are being continually menaced by green 
immigrants or are themselves made up of mixed races, religions, and languages. 


y. MAGHINEET AND DIVISION OF LABOE. 

The remarkable development of machinery and division of labor in the United 
States has been coincident with the enormous immigration of foreign laborers. 
There is a close relationship between the two movements. In the first place, from the 
earliest beginnings of modern industry both skilled and unskilled laborers in Eng- 
land and America have implicitly argued that these mechanical innovations, which 
before their very eyes both substituted unskilled for skilled labor and displaced both 
' kinds of labor, were hostile to their interests. Where, as in England, it has been 
possible for labor to organize, or where, as in England and Germany, without effective 
organization, there have been long accepted traditions and customary .lethargic 
methods of doing work, the introduction of machinery and division of labor have 
been seriously checked. But in America, in the past 20 years, with its mixed 
races, there has been neither organization nor tradition, or, rather, obstacles imposed 
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by tradition and organization have been easily broken down. The same Is true in 
England itself in those few trades where the immigrant has entered, as in the cloth- 
ing trade. It was the Russian Jew who, in that counti^, introduced the sewing 
machine and the minute subdivision of labor in the face of the English journeyman 
tailor, who despised these innovations as destructive to his trade sMll. In America 
this process has been nearly universal in all trades, and the high degree of machine 
industry in this country, with its low cost of production and large growing exports, 
may almost be said to be a direct effect of immigration. The industrial menace to 
Europe from American manufactures is very largely the work of the European 
immigrant himself removed to America. Not that tne immigrant has been prominent 
as an inventor and organizer of machine production, but that he has removed all 
obstacles to its free and rapid introduction, and so has stimulated invention and 
business organization . The minute subdivision of labor in the sewing trade, described 
In the following pages, has indeed been devised in order to put the hordes of 
unskilled immigrants easily to work, and they have created for themselves practi- 
cally a new industry, that of ready-made clothing for the country at large, alongside 
that of the journeyman tailor, who continues his traditional methods of worx for 
the more expensive custom garments. In other trades, likewise, the objections of 
the old-time trade unions to the introduction of machinery or to its rapid speeding 
have been nnllitied by competing establishments springing up and entering the race 
with him on the basis of machinery and immigrant Is^or. Ultimately he, too, has 
been com]>elled to accept the innovations or lose his job. Tbe last few vears have 
seen a number of anions, like the glass blowers and the iron and steel worRers^ form- 
ally remove through tbeir national conventions several, if not all, their restrictions 
on machinery, business management, and speeding of work. 

fn the second place, the fact that machinery and division of labor opens a place 
for unskilled immigrants, makes it possible not only to get the advantages of machin- 
eTVf but also to get the advantages of cheap labor. If machinery wore to be con- 
sidered as strictly an economic force, then the labor employed to operate the 
machinery should receive the same wages as the skilled labor which it displaces. 
The economy would show itself in the greatly increased output. This has been the 
actual outcome in the case of the printers who, owing to their strong organization 
and their natural protection against immigration in the fact of the English lan- 
gua^^e, receive even better wages on the typesetting machine than they formerly 
received in setting type by band, and, at the same time, the cost of the work has 
been greatly reduced. ’But if, on the other hand, the new machinery is used to dis- 
place well-paid labor by ill-paid labor, it is a means of increasing permanently the 
proportion of low standard population in our midst. This result in pjist years has, 
lu many c^es, accompanied immigration. It is shown in the cotton textile indus- 
try, where, with the chronic revolution in machinery, there has been found a place 
for continuous succession of lower and lower standards of living, following in order 
the native American, jltie Irish, tbe French Canadian, tbe Armenian, and the Syrian. 
As already stated, the fate of the higher displaced classes and tbeir ability to make 
the transition to other industries depends upon the expansion of industry and the 
restriction on the growth of their numbers. While, therefore, immigration has fur- 
nished a field for the rapid expansion of machinery, it has permitted that maobiiiery 
to be uB^d as a refuge for the low-standard population. Wnether this population in 
ooursUpC^' time is itself able to rise in the scale is a problem of organization already 
touched up^ and to be further dealt with in the description of particular occupa- 
tibns iu th6%llpwing pages. Hitherto organization has been able to do but little* 
for those indusfries where automatic macliinery and division of labor have displaced 
• skilled labor by unskilled labor. 1^his is })artfy owing to another faotor—the intro- 
duction of women and children. 


VI. COMPETITION OF WOMEN AND CHILDEEN. 

While it might appear at first sight that machinery would seem to offer a place for 
t women and children, yet their competition with men is strictly limited. In the case 
of ohildren legislation has in later years definitely limited tbe number. As regards 
women, comparatively a small number who are found in factories are married. They 
usually begin work at 14 years of age and continue 5 or 10 years. They do not work 
long enough to acquire skill and speed. One manufacturer states that usually the 
best wickers are those that marry earliest. Another witness before tbe Industrial 
Commission affirms that women are not suitable in factories on account of careless- 
ness, ill temper, and unreliability. (Reports Industrial Commission, vol. 7, p. 61.) 
But more important than this is the fact that machinery, while it ofiBsrs opportuui^ 
fornnskCUed labor, at the same time requires great endurance on aoooont of the 
high speed with which American factories are operated. It is for this reason that 
employers do not find women help profitable unless at much lower wages than men 
receive ; and it is found in those establishments where nnions have beeA aide to main- 
tain the same scale of wages for women as for men working by the week, or in those 
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establishmentB where piecework is fixed at the same price for both men and women, 
that the number of women employed is very small. The census figures show the 
following proportion of males and females above IB years of age and of children 
below 16 years of age employed in manufacturing establishments : 


Per cent of men, women, and oMldren in manufacturing estdblUhmentc,^ 


Year. 

Males. 

_JL 

Females. 

Children. 


76.30 
79.34 
78. 60 
74.48 
80.40 

23.61 

20.60 

16.76 

18.97 

16.92 


isso 


1870 

6.68 

.6.56 

2.08 

1880 

1800 



> CeuBua 1890, Manufacturing Industries, Part I, p. 14. 


From these percentages it will bo seen that from 1880 to 1890 the per cent of females 
decreMed from 18.97 to 16.92. If we take individual occupations employing the 
largest proportion of females in 1880, we have the following table : 

Per cent of women in indueirien employing the largest proportion of womens 


Industry. 


Boots and shoes, factory product 

Boxes, fanoy and paper 

Clothing, men’s 

Clotbing, women’s, factory product 

Cotton goods 

Hosiery and knit goods 

Shirts 

Silk and silk goods 

Tobaoeo, ohoAidng and sinokjug,.and snui!'. 

Woolen goods 

Worsted goods 


1880. 

1890. 

22.60 

20.01 

70. 68 

64. 8J 

60. 37 

89.94 

88.33 

62.64 

49. U 

48. 15 

61.30 

66.86 

86.37 

78.67 

52.32 

67.06 

32.00 

88.87 

83.95 

88.11 

60.88 

46.18 


1 Census 1890, Manufacturing Industries, Part I, p. 17. 


It will be noticed in the foregoing table that the largest decrease relatively in 
the proportion of females is in men’s clothing and women’s faotory>made clothing. 
This, as will he shown later, is attributable largely to inimigrattbn and to the bi^ 
speed attained in the manufacture of this product. 

It will be found that in those occupations where women find employment the 
wages of men are correspondingly low. This does not always ^pear as such from 
the oensus figures, from the fact that men are usually advanced to the more skilled 
and bettor-paid occupations in the establishment, while the women monopolize the 
others. It appears from the census of 1890 that tlie average wages of men hy«4he 
week were $498 and the average wages of women were $276. In .othir words, 
the wages of women were 45 per cent less than the wages of men. These mw wages ^ 
are attributed not only to the causes cited above, but also to the exceptional dim- 
culty in the way of organizing women in an effective trade union. It follows that 
in those particular occupations where women compete with ition only the class of 
men who are willing to work for low wages will be employed, and these are largely 
immigrants, who by their greater onduranoe than women are able to earn more 
wages in a given time, though at a less cost per piece to the employer. Where men 
wwk at the same oooupatiou as women it is usually found that the women are their 
own wives and daughters; and this is a secondary and highly important phase of 
immifl^tioD, namely, that the women and children who enter factories are the wives 
and m^nghters of recent immigrants. Nationalities differ in this respect. Among 
all of tl^m the girls go to work ; but while the wives of Italians are found in the 
shoM, the wives of Jews stay at home. The daughters of the native Americans and 
of the earlier immigrants when they enter productive occupations are usually able 
to .find employment as clerks, school-teachers, and in similar occupations. In*bOD- 
eUiaion it may be stated that while machinery in itself affords a place for women 
and^jdiildien, it ^so places the limit upon .the number that can be praotioably 
em^yed unless at low wages... Since women’s wages are 25 to 50 per oent ^below 
those of men, the difference is' so great that the men who continue to compete with 
' women must accept wages at a substantial reduction ; and, finally, the women and 
ohildren who actually work in factories are mainly the wives and daughters of 
immigrants, and it is against them that the immigrants themselves compete* « 
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Vn. COUNTRY COMPETITION. 

Another factor which in many ocoupationB obscures the effect of irami^ation, by 
cooperating with it to reduce wages, is country competition, 'fhe complaint of labor 
representatives against immigration usually proceeds from the cities, where the immi- 
grants congregate and where they can be actually seen taking the jobs of the com- 
plainers. At the same time, upon careful inquiry, it is often found that the pressure 
to reduce wages orjto cause unemployment proceed from the cheaper labor of coun- 
try districts employed in the same line of production. Wages are necessarily higher 
in cities than in the country for the corresponding standard of living. In the city 
there are such additional demainls as car fare, tiie food costs morc^ and must be 
paid for in cash, because the laborer does not have his patch of ground from which, 
by the help of wife and children and by his own extra work mornings and evenings 
and idle days, he can secure a large share of his necessary food supplies. • With these 
incidental advantage's the wages of country labor per day to the men are usually 
very much lower than the wages of corresponding city labor. Whether the city or 
the country is the more economical place from the manufacturer’s standpoint in 
locating his enterprise turns on many considerations, an important one being the 
cost of labor. Highly skilled or excellent work can not bo done in the country, 
because the lal)or market is not there. The cheaper goods can, however, be sent to 
the country for manufacture while the bbtter grades are made in the This is 

markedly the case in the manufacture of cigars and clothing, which are affected more 
seriously by immigration. Kven in coal mining there is an analogous situation in 
those new and richer mines of southern Illinois and West Virginia just entering the 
older competitive iields, where the greater thickness of the seams, their proximity 
to the surface, and the purity and (luality of the coal render it possilde for American- 
born farmers and laborers through competition to cut down the wages of miners in 
the older fields. At the present time, since foreign-born miners in these older fields 
have been able to build up an organizafion and to gain a notable increase in wages, 
more serious to them than immigration is the competition of these richer mines with 
unorganized native lalxjr. And the stronger the organization and the higher it 
forces wages, the larger the share of the output which is diverted to these comymtitors. 

The encouragement of country competition in its various forms would, indeed, be 
one of the methods for lessoning the pressure of immigration in the cities in case the 
country should draw off the immigrant, but such is liot usually the case, since it is 
native labor or earlier immigrant labor that is mainly attracted to these fields. For 
this reason country competition of native labor is one of the (iauses which must be 
taken into aircount in any attemyit to ineasuro the effect of immigration on wages 
and employment. 


CHAPTER III. 

FOREIGN-BORN LABOR IN THE CLOTHING. TRADE. 

I. NUMBER OF FOREION-BORN EMPLOYE!) IN THE TRADE. 

The clothing trade leads all others in the United States as an occupation con- 
trolled by immigrants. 'J'he census of 1880 showed that, of 133,756 tailors ' of both 
sexes, the foreign-born were 71,591, or 61 per cent. 

In 1890 the foreigu-born male tailors, numhering 86,471, were 71 per cent of the 
total number in the trade. This was 11.5 per cent higher than the occupation next 
in order, namely the bakers, in which the proportion of foreigners was 59.5 per cent. 
Below that came hucksters and peddlers with 53 pm* cent foreigners; miners with 
48.7 per cent foreigners, and so on. Even unskilled laborers (i. e., “laborers not 
specified”), numbering 664,614, show only 25,76 per cent foreign-born. 

The foreign- born females reported in 1890 as tailoresses were 31.9 per cent of the 
63,809 tailoresses in the country, and there is but one ooenpatiou in which the pro- 
portion is exceeded, that of textile mill operatives, where the propoiiiion is 36.18 
per cent. 

The following table shows, in comparative form, the extent of this immigrant 
influence by nationalities. It will be seen that the predominating nationality in 
1880 and 1^ was German, although in the latter year the appearance of the Rnssiou 


‘ 1. "Cnstom tailors,” not factory operatives. The latter are considered on pp. 6 ff. 
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Jew redaces relatirely the nniuhers of Germans, as well as other nationalities, 
Unqnestionahly the census of 1900 will give an added weight to the Jews; 


Taiilk 1 . — Tailors hy sex and nationality. 



1890.' 1 

1880.* 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total number 

121,591 

63,809 

81, 658 

52,008 

Total jajrcent 

100.00 

100. 00 

100.00 

100.00 

Native bom 

20.17 

67. 39 

30. 34 

71.77 

Goman y 

29.80 

10. 23 

38. 58 

11.85 

Great Britain 

8. 72 

5. 46 

13. 72 

7.88 

Norway and Sweden 

6. 95 

1.89 

3.87 

1.71 

Italy....: 

1,88 

1.48 



Ru8Bia 

11). 35 

3.44 



Hungary 

1.55 

. 53 



Bohemia 

2.75 

1.90 



All other couutrieB 

12. 76 

7. 68 

13.49 

6.79 


’ CrniHUs 1890, Population, Part. IT, Table 109; CenauH 1890, Population, Part TT, CXVIII. 
* Censua 1880, Po]tulation, pp. 754, 759. 


The following tahJci ahowa the innnigratiou of tailors, by years, from 1875 to 1900: 


Taiii.k 2 . — Immiyraliou of tailors, 1875-ISDO.^ 



Total i 


Total 


'J’otal j 

1 

Total 

Years. 

n amber 

Years, 

number 

Years. 

number > 

Ywirs. 

number 


tailors. 


tailors. 


tailors. 1 


tailurs. 

1875 

1,463 

960 

1882 

3, 748 
3,235 
3, 317 
2, 228 
2,682 
3, 769 
3, 469 

1889 

3,809 ! 

1895 

3, 869 
4, 021 
8.454 
3,826 
5, 833 
9, 899 

1876 

1883 

' 1890 

3 ; 879 ; 
5,864 ' 

1896 

1877 

668 

1884 

' 1891 

1897 

1878 

815 

1,062 1 

1885 

1892 

9,274 ' 
5,914 

7, 539 

1898 

1879 

1886 

1893 

1899 

1880 

2, 134 1 
3,106 I 

1887 


1900 

1881 

1888 

1 1894 





1 




' Kei»orts Commissioner-General of Immigration. 


The leading nationalities contributing immigrants to this occupation prior to 1890 
were the Germans and Scandinavians. The German ininiigratiou reached its highest 
point (1,935) in 1882, and has since then declined, until in 1899 it was 224, and in 1900 
270. Tlie Scandinavian Immigration has declined from 238 in 1880, 240 in 1887, and 
238 in 1888, to 133 in 1900. 

Since 1890 the Italians and Hebrews have taken the loading part. The Italian 
immigration has steadily increased from 16 in 1877 to 1,502 in 1900, and the Hebrew 
immigration from 59 in 1877 (Russia and Poland) o 7,031 in 1900. 

The following table shows the distribution by races for the years 1899 to 1900; 


Tablk 3. — Distribution of tailors hy races.' 



1900. 

1899. 


7,031 

1,312 

180 

3,664 

1, 061 

It^ian: 

North 

119 

Gorman 

270 

224 


260 

163 

Roandinavian 

133 

122 

Other races 

703 

480 


Total 

9,809 

5.888 



> CommiSBioner-General of Immigration, 1899>1900. 
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The direct effect of immigration on the tailoring trade is fonnd in the nttmher af 
immigrants who have learned the trade in their native country, while the indirect 
effect is in the number who have learned the trade after migration. The direct 
effect can be judged from the preceding table, which shows the number of tailors 
coming to this country by years since 1875. It will be seen from this table that in 
1880, when the Census returns showed 133,756 tailors in the country there were 
2,134 immigrant tailors, and in 1890, when the Census showed 185,400 tailors, there 
were 3,879 immigrant tailors. In 1^0 the immigrants were 1.6 per cent of the resi- 
dents, and in 18^ they were 2.1 per cent. 

The indirect effect of immigration is oven greater than the direct effect. For- 
merly, before the division of li^or had advanced to its present minuteness, it require d 
4 to 5 years to learn the trade, but at the present time in the ready-made work less 
than 1 man in 4 is a tailor. In the ordinary task shoo the baster is the skilled 
mechanic, while those who learn the otlier divisions of the trade, such as operating, 
pressing, sewing on buttons, felling, and so on, are able to earn wages in 2 or 3 
months, although a longer time is required to develop speed and endurance. Con- 
sequently, these unskilled divisions are open not only to the influx of the nhskilled 
labor of all kinds, but also to the skilled labor which is unable in a strange laud 
and a foreign language to find its own special field. The more recent faeWy s ys- 
tem, with a division of labor much more minute than even that of the task system, 
to be described below, opens the way for still greater indirect effects of immigration; 

The influence of immigration on the rea<^-niado clothing trade can not be measured 
by a single comparison of the number of immigrants with the number of resident 
tailors, as could bo done in other trades, for the peculiar reason that the business 
has largely concentrated in New York City, where it meets the first impact of the 
flood of immigration. This movement is believed to have proceeded with great 
force during the past 10 years, largely as a result of the cheap immigrant labor 
w.bich has concentrated in that city. In the absence of census figures it is Impossible 
to show this movement statistically, but estimates made from the incomplete reports 
of factory inspectors indicate the following numbers employed in the leering centers 
of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Hoston. These estimates give color to the 
generally accepted statement in the trade that one-half of the ready-made clothing 
in the United States is manufactured in the city of New York. 

Table 4. — Eutimaie of employees in clothing trades. 


Greater New York 103, WM) 

Chicago 48, 000 

Philaaelphia 20,000 

Boston 7,000 

2, Foreign bom in New York olothing trade. — If it be true that one-half the ready- 
made clothi^ is made in New York, comparison should be made with the census 
returns of 18^, which show in that year 27.4 per cent of the men’s factory product 
and 62.9 per cent of the women’s factory product made in New York. In that year 
also 26.4 per cent of the factory operatives on both men’s and women’s clothing 
lived in New York. The tables from which these percentages are computed is 
given herewith.^ 

Table 5, — Clothing industry, (o) 


Cities. 

1 Men’s factory prodnot. 

j Women’s factory prodnot. 

Average 
number of 
employees. 

Value of prod- 
uct, inclnding 
receipts from 
custom work 
and repairing. 

Average 
number of 
employees. 

Yoiae of prod- 
not, including 
receipts from 
enstom work 
and repairing. 

Total for United States 

New York 

Chioago 

156,341 

$251,019,600 

42,008 

$68,164,010 

87,438 
15,616 
14, 532 
13, 094 
6,666 
6,478 
5,003 
8, 123 

68,796,405 
32,517,226 
17,951,526 
15, 032, 924 
24,490,218 
19, 640, 779 
6,554,982 
9,138,562 

24,701 

2,678 

1,648 

605 

2,466 

1,078 

400 

881 

42,770,286 

6,428,481 

2,805,588 

870,681 

8,885,746 

1,506,812 

541,884 

485,480 

Ciuoinnatl 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

St. Louis 

Boflhester 



aCsnstui 1890: Hanufaotaring indnstries, Pt. 11, statistics of cities, pp. 054~6S5. 


lit should be noted thid. in the eensns rstoras the employees ofon ''Footory Prodnot” ore not 
classified os tailors in the oooupation tables. That Is to say, the 183,756 tailors oonsldered in preced- 
ing pages ore custom tailors, who make the entire garment, whereas the employees in Table 5 are 
those who make the gannent by division of labor. The eensns does not give the nationalitiSB of these 
fkotory operaUves. 
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Tbe deoiBire indubnoe of Now York in the clothing trade is well known. Organi- 
zatione of emnloyeee in other cities are met with the threat, We wUl get ont work 
made in New xork.^’ It is only as the conditions in New York are improved that the 
trade can be improved elsewhere. 

The part played by immigration in New York is Indicated by the fleet that whereas 
in the oonntiy at larae the foreign>bom tailors (not factory operatives ^ in 1890 were 
71 per cent of the tailors, in New York they were 91.5 per cent. The following table 
shows the percentages for the 4 leading cities of New York State, and also for the 
rest of the State outside these cities : 

Table 6. — Per cent of males 10 years of age and over employed as tailors (not factory 
operatives) in New York, 1890.^ 


New York City 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

State, exclusive of above cities. 


Foreign 

white. 

Native 

white, 

foreign 

parents. 

Others. 

01.5 

7.2 

1.3 

7.S.8 

22.9 

8.8 

72.5 

24.8 

2.7 

57.3 

1 38.5 

4.2 

54.2 

18.9 

28.0 


> Eleventh Ceiistis, Population, Pt. II, table 118. 


The desirability of an occupation may be roughly judged from the rate at which 
the children of the workmen fpllow the footsteps of their parents. The following 
table compares on this point ** all occupations” with the occupation of tailoring (not 
including factory operatives). It appears that in all occupations, the foreira-born 
males number 26.12 per cent and their children number 18.13 per cent, yet among 
tailors, whereas the foreign born are 73.1 per cent, their children arc only 14.9 per 
cent. In other words, while foreigners crowd into tailoring to the extent of 
times their proportion in all occupations, their sous enter that trade even one-fourth 
less than their proportion in all occupations. On the other hand, the daughters of 
tailors are more likely to follow their parents’ calling, since their freedom of choice is 
not so great as that of their brothers, and tailoring is more suitable for female help. 
It may, indeed, be held, from a study of this table and a knowledge of the clothing 
trade in the city of New 'I'ork, that this trade is peculiarly the refuge of the immi- 
grant and the school of his Americanization: 


Table 7. — Distribution of immigrants and native born and children of immigrants in **all 
occupations” and tailoring (colored and Chinese omitted),^ 


. 

1 Males. 

Females. 

All ooou- 
pations. 

Tailors. 

All ooou- 
pations. 

Tailors. 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Forolgn wbu^ * 

26. 12 
18. 13 
55.75 

73. 10 
14.90 
12.00 

26.04 

16.50 

57.46 

82.18 

48.16 

24.71 

Native white foreign parentage 

Native white nativ* pareotag*' - 



1 Goubus, 1800. 


With the foregoing general summary of the statistical features of immigration in 
the clothing tr^e we shall proceed to a detailed account of the industry itself as 
affected by the movements of nationalities in the leading centers, New York and 
Chicago. 

This portion of the report has been prepared with the assistance of Mr. A. Bisno, 
a practical tailor. 


H THE «<SWEATIHa SYSTEM;' 

The term ** sweating” or “sweating system originally denoted a system of sub- 
contract, wher^ the work is let out to contractors to be done in small shops or 
homes. “In pnMstioe,” says the report of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics 


iSseDiotionBiy of PoliUoal Economy, art. “Sweating." 
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(1802, p.358), ^'sweating oonsists of jbhe farming out by comi>oting manufacturers 
to competing contractors of the material for garments, which in turn is distributed 
among competing men and women to be made up/' 

llie system to bo contrasted with tho sweating system is the factory system," 
wherein the manufacturer ^ employs his own workmen, under the management of his 
own foreman or superintendent, in his own building, with steam, electric, or water- 
power. In the sweating system the foreman becomes a contractor, with his own 
small shop and foot-power machine. In the factory system the workmen are congre- 
gated where they can be seen by the factory inspectors, and where they can organize 
or develop a common understanding. In the sweating system they are isolated and 
unknown. 

Tho sweating system has undergone significant changes during tho past 50 years. 
The early part of the last century, when the term seems to have originated in Eng- 
land, it applied to ready-made new clothing in the form of army clothing given out to 
contractors. At that time each tailor usually made the entire coat at home. The man- 
ufacturer of ready-made clothing and armv clothing would give his work to a con- 
tractor who was a responsible party, usually not a tailor himself. This contractor 
would then give the work to some man who kept a tailors' boarding house or a 
saloon where the tailors were accustomed to come together. This boarding-house 
keeper or saloon keeper was a subcontractor, though not a tailor. He in turn 
would give this work out to the individual tailors whom he personally knew and 
who were responsible for the work. The money received by these auboontractors 
for their part was called “ sweat money," implying that their profit was the differ- 
ence between the price they roceivi d from the manufacturer or contractor and the 
price paid to the tailor for making the garment, and that they invested no labor in 
the transaction. 

There was an agitation against this system in the early fifties because of the low 
condition of the tailors. Tney worked for very low wagi's and many of them were 
unemployed much of the time. The work used to be made in between seasons for 
one-third and one-fourth of the regular price. 

In the sixties tho influx of the Kussian Jews in tiie ready-maile clothing trade, 
who replaced the native and Irish tailors, began to be felt. Here the incursion of 
the foreigner seems to have been irresistible. His success was due, not always to 
the lower wages he was willing to take, for he was comxxjtiug with the outcasts of 
the English tailoring trade, the unskilled English woman and tho wretched and often 
iniported Irishman, whose wages were as low as the contractor was willing to pay. 
But the success of the immigrant was due to his willingness to change the mode of 
production by using the sowing machine and division of labor against which the 
native tailor showed a decided aversion. Here the influx of the foreign Jew has 
wrought a complete change in the contract system. The old contractor was a mere 
middleman and had no need for any knowledge of the tailoring trade, and was 
mostly a lodgiug-house kei^per, who secured the work by giving a (!a8h deposit for 
tho goods ho took from tho manufacturer and distributed among the wretched tailors 
in the lodging house and the helpless women in his vicinity who com})leted tho whole 
garment. He was replaced by the Jewish contractor, who made his w ork in a shop. 
This Jewish contractor was not a mere middleman; he was necessarily a tailor and 
an organizer of labor, for his work was done by a system of division of labor calling 
for varions grades and forms of skill, viz, the baster, machinist, and presser, with 
various subdivisions, such as fitter, hnsheler, finisher, buttonhole maker, feller, 
basting pnller, etc. 

The position of the contractor or sweater now in the business in American cities 
is peculiarly that of an organizer and employer of immigrants. The man best fitted 
to he a contractor is tho man who is well acquainted with his neighbors, who is able 
to speak the language of several classes of immigrants, who can easily persuade his 
neighbors or their wives and children to work for him, and in this way can obtain the 
cheapest help. The contractor can increase the number of people employed in the 
trade at very short notice. During the busy season, when the work doubles, the 
number of people employed increases in the same proportion. All of the contractors 

1 The term manufacturer ” iu the clothing trade has a peonliar elgnificanoe. It means the whole- 
sale merchant or warehonaeman. The exact designation would be ** merchant manufacturer.” Such 
a manufacturer usually has au “inside shop” and several “outside shops.” The inside shop is 
usually on the manufacturer's own premises, and includes the cutters who cut the cloth for the con- 
tractors, the examiners who inspect the garments on their return, and the “ bnshelmen ” who repair 
and reshape the garments if necessary. 

The “outside shops” are the shops of contractors who take the goods out from the manufacturer 
for stltohing and finishing. If tho manufacturer dues his own work directly under a superintendent 
or foreman, Instead of indireotly through a ooutraotor, this shop also is known as an “inside shop.” 
Worklddii employed by a oontraetor often speak of themselvos as employed by the manufacturer who 
foniHraes the work to the oontf'actor. Since the manufacturer sets the contract price, It might almost 
beaaid that the oontraetor is really the manufacturer’s foreman, who takes the reaponsibility of findtgg 
help, doing the work, and making such wages of management ae he can at the price set by the mam 
(kototer. 
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are agents and go aronnd among the people. Honsewives, who formerly worked at 
the trade and abandoned it after maniage, are called into service for an increased 
price of a dollar or two a week. Men who have engaged in other occupations, such 
as small business, peddling, etc., and are out of the business most of the year, are 
marshaled into service by the contractor, who knows all of them, and can easily 
look them up and put them in as competitors, by otfering thorn a dollar or two a 
week more than they are getting elsewhere. It is the contractor who has introduced 
the. Italian home iinishers in the trade; he has looked them up and taught them the 
work, and is getting it made for less than half the wages that he formerly paid for 
the same work. 

The contractor never has at one time a large amount of work. Through him the 
industry is scattered over a wide area, among all kinds of people, and he thrives 
as long as they do not know one another. The coutra<-tor is an im]>ortaut factor in 
the clannishness of the immigrant nationalities. It is to him due in part that we 
have in large cities the Jewish districts, Polish districts, Swedish ifistriots, etc., 
with very little assimilation. The contractors ostahlish their shops in the heart of 
the district where the people live, and since they can ]nactically earn their living 
at home, they have no opportunity of mingling with others or of learning from the 
civilization of other people. 

The following is a typical case: A Polish Jew in Chicago, at a time when very 
few of the Poles were tailors, opened a shop in a Polish neighborhood. Ho lost 
money daring the time he was teaching the people the trade, but finally was a 
gainer. Heibre he opened the shop he studied the neighborhood : he found the very 
poorest <|uarterB where most of the immigrant Poles lived. He took no one to work 
except the lu'wly arrived Polish women and girls. The more helj»le88 and dependent 
they wore, the more sure, they were of getting work from him. Jn speaking about 
his plans he said: ^‘It will take those girls years to learn English [nul to learn how 
to go about and find work. In that way I will be able to get their labor very 
chea]).” His theory turned out to be practical. He has since built several tene- 
m nt houses. 

he contractor in the clothing trade is largely responsihlc for the primitive, mode 
ol P roduction; for the foot-power sewing machine; for the shops in the alleys, in 
th^'Pattics, on top floors, above stables, ana, in some cases, in th(^ homes of the people. 
These small shops are able, on account of low rent and meager wages, to compete 
Kucccssinlly, although with foot jiower, against the large shops and factories with 
steam or (dectric power. Usually it is not necessary to have more than $50 to start 
a shop with foot-power machines. As there is no investment in goods, the con- 
tractor runs no risk. Little managing ability is reipiired, because the number of 
employees is small. 

The unlimited hours of work, often 7 days in the week, is a feature of the 
contracting system. The contractor himself works unlimited hours. His shop is 
open most of the time. He deals with jieople who have no knowledge of regular 
hours. He keeps them in the dark with regard to the prevailing number of honrs 
that other iieople work. 

The contractor is an irresponsible go-between for the manufacturer, who is the 
original employer. He has no connection with the Inisiiicss interests of the manu- 
facturer nor is his interest that of his help. His sphere is merely that of a niiddlo- 
maii ; he is practically useless in a lar^e factory. He holds his own mainly because 
of his ahiTity to get cheap labor, and is in reality merely the agent of the manui'ac- 
turer for that purjjose. In this he in the main succeeds, because he lives among 
the poorest class of ])eople, knows them personally, and knows their circumstances 
ami can drive the hardest kind of a bargain. A very large number of the people 
who work in the sewing trade for contractors usually hope to become contractors 
themselves. When they succeed in this they reduce the prices, since the con- 
tractor when he first takes work out takes it for less money than other contratstors. 

Usually when work comes in to the contractor from the inanufactuifer and is ofiered 
to his employees for a smaller price than has been previously pfid, the hel}> will 
remonstrate and ask to be paid the full price. Then the contractor tells them, ‘*I 
have nothing to do with the price. The price is made for me by the maunfactnrer. 
I have very Tittle to say about tbo price.’^ That is, he cuts himself completely loose 
from any responsibility to his employees as to how much they are to get for thoir 
labor, throwing the responsibility on the manufacturer who originally gave him the 
work. The help do not know the manufacturer. They can not register their com- 
plaint with the man who made tlie price for their labor. The man who did not make 
the price for their labor — tbe contractor — claims that it is of no nse to complain to 
him. So that no matter how much the price for labor goes down, there is no one 
responsible for it. 

In case the help form an organization and send a committee to the manufacturer, 
the manufacturer will invariably say, do not employ you, and I have nothing to 

607a 21 
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do with you ; and when they go back to the contractor and file their complaint, he 
will invariably say, 1 ara not making the price for your labor. I am simply paying 
yon as much as I can out of what I get from ifiie maan&ctnrer.^’ Thia ts also true 
with regard to any a^ements of a labor organization that may be made. If an 
agreement is made with a contractor, it is usnally worthless, becanse he has no 
property invested that can be levied upon. If the agreement is made with the 
manufacturer, it does not hold, because he is not violating it. In this irresponsible 
state of the business it is extremely difficult to devise any way in which organiza- 
tions can make agreements and enforce them.’ 

There is always a cut-throat competition among contractors. A contractor feels 
more dependent titan any of his employees. He is always speculating on the idea 
of making a fortune by getting more work from the manufacturer than his neighbor 
and by making the work cheaper. Usually when he applies for work in the inside 
shop, lie comes in, hat in hand, very much like a beggar. Ho seems to feci the utter 
uselessness of his calling in the business. Oftentimes the contractor is forced to 
send work back, because he can not make it under the conditions on which he took 
it^ yet he does not dare to refuse the oiler for fear the manufacturer will not give 
him more of his work. So he tries to figure it down by every device, and yet, per- 
haps, in the end is forced to send it back. 

'I’he contractor is always speculating on what is coming next in the busy season, 
and sometimes in the busy season ho can, as a matter of fact, save some money; but 
this is only for a short time. The most of the year, probably for about 9 months, 
he is in this ciit-throat competition. This is, indeed, the worst factor in the trade. 

It must not bo inferred from what precedes that the (jontractor is the cause of the 
sweating system, or that tlie sweating system is identical with the contract system. 
Both the contractor and the sweating system are the product of a disorganized and 
crowded labor market, 'this distinction is not apprehended even by the tailors’ 
unions, who direct ih<'iir energies mainly to the abolition of the contractor instead 
of the abolition ot the conditions wliich prodneo tlie contractor. TJie factory sys- 
tem itself is not always clearly marked ofi‘ from the contracting system. A factory 
foreman may send work out at night to be done by his own employees at i heir homes. 
A factory may use partly mechanical power and partly foot power. A maniifactiivcr - 
may employ subcontracting within the factory. On the other haml, the small mann- 
factiiror may practice the same oppression and impose the same insanitary conditions 
upon his employees ns would bo done by a contractor. In the manufacture of cigars 
the “sweater” is not a contractor, but is a manufacturer who buys his material on 
the market and sells his product to jobbers or regular purcliascrs. lu the manu- 
facture of clothing the “sweater” is a contractor who agrees to take out material 
owned by the merchant and to return it to him as a finished garment. The only 
difierence is that in the cigar business tbe raw material is ownt‘d by the one who 
directly employs the labor, while in the clothing business the raw material is the 
property of the merchant. In both cases the labor is equally “sweated.” 

The futility of directing the energies of reform solely against the contractor may 
be seen in New York in one branch of the clothing trade, that of ladies’ ready-made 
garments, including cloaks and so-called “tailor-made suits.” Already in this line 
of manufacture fully 75 per cent of the product has passed out of the hands of con- 
tractors into those of “manufacturers.” Ten years ago probably 90 per cent of 
women’s clothing was made by people who workeil for contractors, while now only 
about 25 per cent of the trade are working for contractors. But so far as the people 
employed in the business are concerned, there has not been any material change for 
the better, since these small manufacturers retain all the ahusesof long hours, small 
pay, and insanitary shops. The way in which this new class of manufacturers has 
arisen in the clothing trade and has driven out of business tbe large manufacturer 
on Broadway who sent his work out to contractors is one of the remarkable devel- 
opments of this remarkable trade. These former large manufacturers who have 
abandoned tbe ready-made business have gone into the retail or custom trade, and 
have set up model “inside” factories on Broadway, where they cater to the more 
well-to-do purchasers. Small manufacturers on Division and otner streets, who have 
absorbed the former wholesale trade, have followed a method somewhat as follows : 

A contractor who had been able to save $500 or $600 makes up iu a small shop a 
number of samples and designs. He then communicates with the buyers of wh(de- 
sale dry goods, or clothing houses, or cloak jobbers, or country merchants, ox “mail- 
order ” houses, stating that he had opened a shop and is able "to sell new and first- 
class designs in the several patterns of cloaks and suits at a much lower price than 
tbe cloak manufacturers were doing. He does not send out traveling salesmen, bat 
waits for buyers to call and see his samples and leave their orders. Having received 
an order, he takes it to some convenient bank, which usually extends mm ore^t 
wiHi a woolen house somewhat approximating the amount of the order, furnishing 


’Ssc testimony of 1. A. Hoorwioh, in Yol. YU, Manufacturers and General Business, p, 150. 
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1 ^ a i3«rtai]i amount of eaali to pay bis help. The bank takes the order from him 
as gaaranty^ and also collects the bill after the ffoods are made and delirered. In 
this way a man with very little money is able to blossom out from a contractor into 
a mannfacturer and to do business to the amount of the orders he is able to uet. 

The saving by this small man as against the large cloak manufacturer, it is claimed, 
is in the following ways: He does not have to pay a high-priced designer, since he 
designs his own patterns; he does not have to pay a superintendent, since he man- 
ages his own business ; nor does he pay high rents, since he is nsually located in a 
poor quarter of the city. He can get labor as cheap as any contractor because he 
runs his shop in the same method when he becomes a manufacturer as he ran it 
when he was a contractor; that is, his shop is open day and night, and people can 
work as long hours as they want to. He is always on the lookout for cheap help 
and he is careful in regard to saving the goods and pieces, which can not be saved 
in the same manner in the large factory. So he can give the buyers of these whole- 
sale and jobbing houses and also the retail and department stores the benefit that 
was formerly derived by the large wholesale cloak manufacturer, selling goods in 
some instances for 30 and 40 per cent less than the large wholesale manufacturer can 
possibly do. In reality he is little more than he U8e<l to be— a contractor, with the 
difference that be now docs his own cutting and his own marketing; and the profits 
on bis labor and on the capital invested in the husiness are shared with the banker. 

It is possible that the racial characteristics of the Jew have entered as a factor in 
bringing about the above-mentioned results. The Jew likes to be ^bis own boss,'’ 
even if it is merely in name ; from the operator and tailor he becomes a contractor, 
and from the c ontractor he becomes a small merchant manufacturer, working for 
jobbers and wholesalers until in time he becomes a jobber and wholesaler himself. 
While this is true of other nationalities to some extent, it is very largely true 
of the Jews, who, w'hen they manage to acejnire $300 or $400, will go into busi- 
ness and hold their own against the large manufacturers, and probably also the 
fact that the .lews do not lilce to work on Saturday has something to do with the 
system. These shops are usually open on Sunday and the religions Jews have the 
opportunity of keeping their Saturday as a day of rest, while in the large factories 
business is done on Saturday and on Sunday the shop is closed. In a number of 
instances the Jews prefer to work for smaller wages per piece with the opportunity 
of working Sunday instead of Saturday. 

Probably the nature of the business also has something to do with this displace- 
ment of the large manufacturer by the small one. Nobody can now manufacture 
women’s clothing very far ahead of time. Styles change every 3 months and even 
in shorter time, so that one can not safely produce a large stock of women’s suits 
6 months ahead. The manufacturers figure on selling all their goods within 3 
months, and the most successful way for the large wholesale houses to buy, there- 
fore, is in small lots, consulting the latest fashion. This could not very' well be 
done economically in a large factory, with large investments. 

The wages which these small manufacturers pay their employees vary very greatly 
In some }uaces they pay as good and even bettor wages for first-class work than the 
large manufacturers, but in the majority of cases the wages per cloak are smaller. 
But then the people say that since a man can work in one of these small shops a 
longer number of hours than he can in the large cloak faetory on Broadway, a man 
can earn .more money at a smaller rate. 

There is one respect in which these small manufacturers are a neater disadvaut^e 
to the employees as a class than were the contractors whom ^ey displaced. The 
opportunity for labor organization is diminished. Formerly, when several contrac- 
tors worked for one large mannfacturer, it was possible for the cloak makers in the 
employment of this manufacturer to make a common cause. The unions were indeed 
largely based upon a system of shop organizations. The cloak makers who worked 
for one large firm and for the several cloak contractors employed by that firm would 
meet together in one association. Although working for different contractors they 
would join forces and make their appeal direct to the manufacturer. Hut as the 
iMge manufacturer disappeared from the business and the small contractors opened 
shops for thenjselves and became small manufacturers, there arose a oompetition in 
each small shop on the part of the help against all outsiders, with no common inter- 
est to join them together. There is an immense oompetition among these small 
manufacturers’ shops. The manufacturer will usually say to his people : ** You know 
there isn’t work enough for all of ns all the time. Now, in order that I may be able 
to employ you for a longer period during the year than my neighbor employs bis 
people, I will have to underbid him in the price of my goods. I will have to sell 
clotnin|N say, to such and such a firm, who are baying both from him and me, for less 
money than he does so that I can get all of the trade.” There are many oases where 
the help will agree to produce a garment for a lower price than they have been 
receiving, figuiing on the proposition that they will have work for a longer period 
through the year than they have had before, and so the wages are reduced as the 
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yeaw go on. In tliese small factories the employment is very irrepilar and the men 
“work in one year for several different Arms^ so that it is difficult to establish union 
conditions. . , . . ^ 

The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing considerations is that the sweating 
system is not identical with the system of contracting, although the latter has the 
peculiar evil of introducing an irresponsible party to whom the real employer shifts 
nis responsibility. In view of the overlapping of conditions, the attempt to give 
exact meaning to the term “ sweating system” as a method of business was abandoned 
by the committee of the House of Lords appointed in 1888 to investigate the subject, 
but the evils known by the name were said to be: * 

“1. A rate of wages inadequate to the necessities of the workman or dispropor- 
tionate to the work done. 

‘*2. Excessive hours of lalior. 

The insauitary state of the houses in which work is carried on.” 

While the sweating system is not indentical with a contracting system, yet, as 
already stated, in th<* clothing trade the wide development of the contract system 
with outside” shops is a phase of immigration. Consequently the description of 
nationalities, organization of labor, and inodes of production in the following pages 
must always be interpreteil, both as growing out of the contract system and as fur- 
nishing the tield in which the contractor develops. 


m. POSITION OP VAKIOUS NATIONALITIES IN THE CLOTHING 

TRADE. 

Kew York.— Hoady-mado clothing for men was mannfaclnred in New York as early 
as 1840. It was partially made in the shops of the manufacturer and partially at the 
homes of tlie tailors, each tailor making the whole garment. Most of it was made 
between seasons by the journeynion tailors, who worked for the merchant tailors. 
It is said that about 1840 the price for a ready-made coat was about one-half the 
price of a coat made by the merchant tailor. A coat for which one paid $.5 to .$6 to 
the merchant tailor would be taken home by these tailors in the dull season and 
made for from to .$3. The majority of tailors then were English, Scotch, and 
American. About the year J850 the Irish came largely into the trade and abnig with 
them some (ioriiians. It was customary for the Irish tailor to work in the back shop 
of the merchant tailor and for the (lermaii tailor to take his coats, pants, and vests 
home and do the work there, usually assisted by his wife and children. The first 
attempt to introduce a division of labor in the manufacture of ready-made clothing 
was probably made by the Germans who developed in their homes such separate divi- 
sions as machine sowing, basting, etc., though the division was not definite. 

All told, the manufacture of ready-made clothing was not extensive. It was not 
until after the war, in 18G6-1870, when the tailors and journeymen tailors formed a 
union and raised the price for their labor that the nianulactiire of ready-made 
clothing began to be developed on a larger scale. Previous to that the hulk of such 
clothing was of very poor quality, made from cheap goods for Bailors, for cattle 
rangers, for the people on the ootton plantations of the South, for miners, etc. But 
very little men's fine wear was made until after the war. Beginning with 1865 this 
class of business began to develop and iuBrease. It was carried on at this time 
mostly by the German tailors in their homos. 

About the year 1873 Hungarian, German, and Austrian Jews began to migrate 
to tliis country, a number of whom were tailors, and they entered this business. 
They introduced the ninn working as a sowing-machine operator. It was said at that 
time that the Germans preferred, these Jewish men as help because they were able to 
produce a quicker and better garment, but before long the Jews themselves came 
into the business as contractors. 

Beginning with 1882 the immigration of Russian and Polish Jews to this country 
increased very greatly and many of them entered the sewing trade, so that the com- 
petition for work began to be fierce. The price for labor fell and coats which were 
made in 1876-1880 for $1.50 to $2 were reduced to $1.25 and $1.50. As early as 1890 
the Jews hail gained control of the clothing trade in New York, the Germ^ shops 
being only remnants. Beginning with 18^ the Italians entered the trade in large 
numbers, especially in those branobes which after the development of the shop and 
factory system continued to be carried on at home. 

The prevailing nationalities in Boston and Philadelphia have been similar to those 
in New York. 


ParliMoesUury Papers, Reports hrom CommitteeH, 1890, Vol. XVII, 100; Fifth Report of the Select 
CScnmittee of the House of Lords, p. xUi. 
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(nuoAgo.— The clothing indnstry in Chicago, although less extensiTc than that in 
New York, has a peculiar interest fh)m the standpoint of immigration, on account 
of the more even balance between the nationalities there employed. Whereas in 
New York the Jews largely predominate, yet in Chicago they number only about 25 
per cent of the trade. The following is believed to nave been the distribution of 
the nationalities in 1886 : 

Table 8. — IHstrihution of clothing worlcero hg nationalUyf ChioagOf 1886. 

P«r cent. 


Swedes 30 

Boheuiiaiie 30 

Jews 26 

Germans 10 

Others 5 

Total 100 


Prior to 1870 the trade was mainly custom work, the tailors being German and 
Irish. The Germans took up the ready-made work in their homes prior to 1880. It 
was in 1880 to 1884 that the Bohemians, Jews, and Scandinavians took up the inan- 
ufaetnre of ready-made garments, and from that time is dated the expansion of that 
trade. The Poles did n<»t enter 'the trade until 1889, but have already increased to 
probably 15 per cent of the total number, and have driven Hohemians and Jews out 
of the ready-made brantdies. These displaced nationalities have created places for 
themselves by developing the “special order” trade (see page 331), or by opening 
small custom shops. Following is the probable distribution of nationalities in Chi- 
cago at present : 

Table 9 . — DiBtrihution of clothing workers hy nationality^ ChioagOy 1900. 

Per cent. 


Swedes 25 

iluhemlAUH 25 

Jews 26 

Germans 5 

Poles 16 

Others 6 

Total 100 


The .Jew occupies a unique position in the clothing trade. His physical strength 
does not fit him for manual labor. Mis instincts lend him to speculation and trade. 
His imlividnalisin unsuits him for the life of a wage-earner, and especially for the 
discipliue of a labor organization. For these reasons, when the Jew first lauds in 
this country he enters such light occupat-ions as sewing, cigar making, shoemuking, 
etc. Only ai»ont 1 1 per cent of the Jewish immigrants were tailors in Europe. The 
reason why so many of them take up that occupation in America is because the work 
is light. They begin as helpers and advance to full-fledged mechanics. After they 
have worked for some time and have learned the trade they open contractors' shops 
for themselves. They can begin with a capital of .$.50. From that they go into the 
wholesale manufacture of clothing. A similar development occurs in the cigar man- 
ufacture. Jews do not enter largely those industries where machiueiw plays an 
important part, but if they do enter they strive to set up as small manufacturers or 
contractors. Probably the only place in the United States wh(‘re shoes are made 
outside factories by the old sweating system is among Jewish contractors in New 
York. 

Jewish women are employed to a much less extent than the women of other nation- 
alities, and their children are kept in school until 1.5 or 16 years of age. It is quite 
unusual for Jewish tailors to teach their children their own trade. The young 
generation seek other callings. 

The Italian tailor in his own country receives only about one-half the wages 
received by the Russian, Polish, Hungarian, and Roumanian .Jews in their own 
countries, and about one-quarter of the wages paid for similar grades of work in 
Westom Europe. Consequently, in the United States, with his standard of living, 
be can successfully compete with the newly arrived Russian Jew and 4 to 1 
against the newly arrived German or Englishman. The Russian Jew who is not a 
tailor, but learncm his work in this country and works in the shop as operator or 
pressor, is nsually from the stock of small business men in the old country, who have 
a fairly good standard of living, and is regarded amon^ the clothing workers as 
of the better class. He will insist on better living and higher wages ter his partic- 
ular kind of work than the tailor. This accounts for a enrions paradox in the task 
system in New York, where the operator, who usually comes from the commercial 
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claMeft in Rnsdia, will command $3 instead of $2.66^ which is naid to the skilled 
tailor for the basting. This also holds tme in other branches, such as cloak making 
and pants and yest making, the operator nsnally gets more money than the tailor, 
dne to the fact that this line of employment has been taken up by a class of m^le 
who did not work in the cloth inu trade in the old conntry and whose standard of 
living was not as low as that of the tailor. 

But when we come to the Italian we find that he will work at operating, or press- 
ing, or any branch of the trade which he learns in this country, at exceedingly low 
wages. He has usually been a farmer or farm hand, and the standard of living of 
the Italian farmer is even below that of the tailor. While as yet the Italians have 
not come into the trade in very large numbers, since they have sought mainly the 
common outdoor employments, yet those who have taken up this branch of work 
usually accept ranch less wages than skilled tailors. Considering the large immi- 
gration of Italians it seems that the future clothing workers in this conntry are not 
likely to bo the Jews, but the Italians. 

One point at which the Italians have an advantage is the employment of their 
wives and sisters. The Italian and his wife will come to the shop together. If he 
is a pants operator she is nsnally his helper, or if he is a cloakmaker she is his hand- 
sewer and finisher, and so both labor together to cover the expenses of the family. 
In the case of the Jews, the .lewisb woman after she is married will not go to work 
in the shop. There are numbers of cases where the Italian and his wife together 
work for the same price which the Jew receives for his labor alone, and in this way 
the Italian is able to crowd the Jew out of the trade. 

The Italian, like the .lew, has a very elastic character. He can easily change 
habits and modes of work and adapt himself to different conditions; he is energetic 
and thrifty and will work hard, with little regard to the number of hours. It is 
qnite usual for an Italian cloakmaker, like the Jew, after he has worked 10 hours 
in the shop with his wife to take ti bundle of work home at night. But, unlike the 
Jew, he not only does the work at home himself but he is assisted by the women in 
his family, and often leaves a part of the work for them to do dnring the day. 

If the Italian and the Pole are compared, it will be found that it is tbe Polish 
women who enter the sewing tra<le, wliereas the former Polish farmer clings to 
common work requiring hard Jabor. The Italian is able, on account of his national 
characteristicB, artistic ability, etc., to control such work as the maunfactnre of 
clothing, silk weaving, hat making, and other trades where taste and a fine sense of 
touch are essential for a successful performance of tbe work. The Polish farmer can 
8Uc<eHsfully compete in factory work, where hard, automatic labor is necessary; but 
the Italian dislikes mechanical work and is better adapted to diversified pnrsnits 
where manipulation is required. 

The mode of production among the Germans and Bohemians is about the same; 
the women and girls operators, edge hasters, and finishers, with men aa first hasters 
and trimmers. The Boheiniaus employ their children in the shops probably more 
than the Germans. Tbe Bohemians are a fairly well eilucated people, and have a 
number of unions among their working population. When the price for labor is 
redneed they usually start a movement in resistance. 

The Poles work in tbe same way as Germans and Bohemians. Owing to the oppo- 
sition of their priests they have never made any attempt to join a labor orgaui/.ation. 
Dnring the strike in Chic^o in 1896 it was tbe Polish shops that continued at work 
and defeated the strike. Tlio Poles are a submissive people while working, and it is 
in their shops that the hardest driving is done. They have greater endurance and 
will work mr a lower rate of wages than any other nationality. The contractors 
are mainly Jews. Their children begin to work early. In a shop of sixteen persons 
there will usually be four to six children under 16 years of age. 

Notwithstanding the competing power of Polish women they can probably be out- 
classed by Italian women. Whue a great many Polish women have entered the 
trade they have not yet developed great weed nor been able to work in factories 
producing the best grades of work, while Italian womeu are almost perfect imita- 
tors. The Italian woman can develop speed and can work with skill. Like the 
Poles, they also are obedient to orders. 

The best people in the clothing trade in Chicago are the Soandinavians, including 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Dance. They are engaged in the manufacture of pants 
and veato, under contractors of their own nationality. They do not work more than 
10 hours a day as a rule, usually in large shops with steam power. They uphold 
the price for their labor more than the Bohemians or Poles, and have developed the 
best labor organizations in the trade. Their standard of living is high, and many of 
are fairly well educated. The Swedes do not put their ebildreu to work, but 
•e^ them to school. 

Tbe women of the above-mentioned nationalities— Germans, Bohemians, Poles, and 
Swedea^HtfO principally employed in the shops. In many oases they work even after 
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marriage. The mother or grandmother stays at home keeping house and taking care 
of the children while the younger women of the f&mily are in the shop. There are 
ahoot 5 women to 1 man in the Swedish shops on pants and vests, and about 2 women 
to 1 man in the Polish and Bohemian coat shops. In the .Jewish shops there are 
about equal numbers of men and women, although the women are mainly of other 
nationalities. 

The standard of living of all nationalities has been gradually raited after their 
immigration to this country. Probably the .Jewish imimgrant changes his standard 
of living soonest. When the .Jew wants to make more money he will leave his for- 
mer occupation as operator or baster, etc., and will become a contractor or store- 
keeper. So that, instead of trying to raise the standard of living in the trade, he 
will try to leave the trade and throw his lot in with people whose standard of living 
is somewhat higher. In this way his commercial instinct militates continually 
against making active ett'orts to better the condition of his trade. 

The Poles and Italians adhere to a lower standard of living for a longer time. 
During the last few years immigration from those countries has neeu continuous, yet 
there is not much evidence of u material rise in the standard of living among the 
clothing workers. While it may he that the clothing workers are earning more 
money, and are living under somewhat better conditions than they did in the old 
country, yet here in this con n try their lot in life h.as not improved . The low standard 
of living on the part of tliose immigrants who are continuously coming into the trade 
is always ar successful check on the edort« that the people may make to better their 
condition. So they ha\ e no < hoice except either to stay in the trade and submit to 
the, conditions of the newly arrived iiuinigrant or to leave the trade and go into 
some business. The .Jews have been snceessful in doing the latter. As regards the 
condition of the clothing workers, it is about the same as it would be if all these 
l*oleB, .Jews, and Italians liad begun to engage in the trade yesterday. Those who 
have had u bettor standard of living, such as the (lermans and Irish, have been 
crowded ont of the trade and have been replaced by the Italians, .Jews, and Poles. 

IV. LABOB ORGANIZATIONS IN THE CLOTHING TRADE. 

1. Generally.— -The movement of wages in the clothing trade is directly affected by 
ilio fate of labor organizations. Witii the continual indiix of immigrants unacens- 
lomed to unionism, with the employment of woumn and children, and with the prev- 
alence of home work, the problem of <trganization is iudeed serious. In New York, 
for the past 20 years, the .Jews have controlled the trade, so that it has not been 
conflicts or nationalities within the union that have occasioned difficulty. The 
problem has been the nature of the .Jew himself. The .Jew’s conception of a lal)or 
organization is that of a tradesman rather than that of a workman. In the clothing 
manufacture, whenever.'uiyreal abuse arises among the .Jewish workmen, they all come 
together and form a giant union .and at once engage in a strike. They bring in 95 
per cent of the trade. They are energetic and determined. They demand the entire 
and complete elimination of the abuse. The demand is almost always unanimous, 
and is made with enthusiasm an<1 bitterness. They stay out a loug time, oven under 
the greatest of suffering. During a strike lar^e nnm))ers of them are to be found 
with almost nothing to live upon and their families suffering, still insisting, on the 
streets ahd in their nails, that their great cause must be won. 

But when once the strike is settled, either in favor of or against the cause, they are 
contented, and that usually ends the union, since they do not see any practical use for u 
union when there is no cause to fight for. Oonsecpiently the membership of a Jewish 
uniou is wholly uncertain. The secretary’s books will show 60,000 members in one 
month and not 5,000 within 3 months later. If perchance a local branch has a 
Btead;y thousand members from year to year, and if they are indeed paying members, 
it is likely that they are not the same members as in the year before. A Gorman 
union, on the contrary, will have the same members year after year, well or ill, with 
little change. The Jew joins the union when it offers a bargain and drops it when 
he gets, or fails to got, the bargain. 

The Jew is also exceedingly abstract and metaphysical, and greatly interested in 
general principles. His union is always, therefore, except in time of a strike, a 
forum for the discussion of socialism and the philosophy of the labor movement. 
The Socialist element acquires control when tho workin^en stay away from the 
union, and they urge an organization devoted mainly to education on the principles 
of the solidarity of all labor, without much attention to trade dift'erences. The 
Jewish labor press, pamphlets, and speakers, nearly all recruited from the Booiallsts, 
have contiunally engaged in these discussions, neglecting the formation and strength- 
ening of their unions. 

These statements are substantiated again and again in the history of the trade in 
New York. It is a saying on the East Side that there is always a strike going on 
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somewhere. Following is a brief survey of the more important events of the past 
25 years : , , . , 

2. Coat makers. — The first un ion of tailors employed in the ready-made clothing trade 
in New York was organized in 1877. At that time the home shop was the prevailing 
mode of production. The union was a sort of educational society with the purpose 
of educating its members to establish separate shops. It existed only a few months, 
because no practical work could be done. In 1879-80 a union was organized, led a 
strike, lost, and wont to pieces. In 1882 there was a strike against the increased 
number of coats to the task. At that time the contractors first organized against 
their peojdc. The strike was lost and the union broken up. Two years later, in 
1884, the tailors organized again under the leadership of the Knights of I^abor, and 
the (contractors also organized. At this time the number of coats to be made in the 
task had been increased. The contract<»r8 refused to employ union men. The fight 
was on the right to organize in both cases. The strike lasted several weeks and 
resulted in a complete victory for the men. A largo nuniber of cciiitractors even 
paid a fine of $25 to $50 for having done violence to the interest and Rjiirit of the 
tailors and gone into an association of their own. 

About a year later the contractors again organized and looked out the men. After 
4 weeks a compromise was made and the number of coats in a task wuis somewhat 
reduced, hut the union wiis not recognized and neither body gaiiu d a complete vic- 
tory. Latei", in 1885, another strike occurred against nonunion buttonhole workers. 
During the years when the tailors were under tTie leadership of the Knights of Labor 
there was dissatisfactioii with the methods of settling disputes. They (‘laimed that 
the executive board of the Knights, composed of bricklayers, teamsters, aiul other 
trades, had no knowledge of tailoring, and in 1886-87 the union went out of exist- 
ence. In 1888 an independent union was organized, called the Tailois’ Jh’ogressive 
Union. Tliis union was governed entirely by the tailors, and did not belong to any 
national or superior body. 

Ill 1891-1894 there -was a vigorous agitation among the tailors against the task 
system. The luunber of coats per task was being increased continually. Competi- 
tion was very severe. In 1894 a strike was instituted and won. Contractors were 
forced to file a pledge with the union that they would employ their piio^de by the 
week with no reference to the numlx'r of coats they made per day, and also that 
they would not compel them to work longer than 10 hours a day. A certain scale of 
wages was insisted on, namely, $16 per week for the operator, $14 for the bast(‘T. 

During the season of 3895 the contractors came together, formed an association, 
and loi’ked their men out. The men held out for a long time, but wore finally 
defeated, and the task system was again introduced, with longer honrs of labor and 
lower wages. 

In 1897 the union was again reorganized, but it has not up to the ]ireScut time been 
strong enough to eftectively control the trade. 

8. Fantsmaken. — Among the pantsmakers the union has had more effect than 
among the coatmakers. They, too, have had the same history of organizing, strik- 
ing, leaving the organization, and again reorganizing, time after time during the 
past 15 years. During the last 3 or 4 years they have interested themselves 
mainly toward seoiiriug a regular number of hours for their members. While 
they ^o not control all of the trade, they do control a large number of shops and 
have made a very hard fight against long hours in the contractor’s shoji. Out of the 
3,(XK) pantsmakers in New York and Hrooklyn about 1,100 are organized, controlling 
most of the large shops. Unlike the coat trade, within the past 12 years there 
has been almost no change in the ]»rice paid for the best operator. He now gets 9 to 
12 cents for oi>erating an ordinary pair of pants, just as he did 10 or 12 years ago. 

This is not so in the other branches of the trade. On coats, vests, cloaks, shiiia, 
caps, and most of the other occupations in the sewing trade the price has fallen. 
The contract price for pants has I’allen so that it is now extremely diflQcnlt for a con- 
tractor to make a profit. The contractors’ shops for pants have become somewhat 
larger, since it is not possible to run a small shop on the small margin which the 
contractor makes If in the future the pantsmakers are able to hold their price as 
they have done for the last 5 years, it is probable that it will not be long before the 
contractor is entirely driven out of that business. Already, in the last few years, 
manufacturers are going into the pants business on a small scale, and former con- 
tractors are becoming pants manufacturers. 

4. Ladies’ cloaks and suits.— Women’s ready-made clothing existed only to a very 
limited extent prior to 1880. About this time, when the Russian Jews began to 
migrate, an industry was established known as the ladies’ cloak and suit busineM. 
The development of this business was similar to that of the men’s ready-made 
clothiug. At first cheap help was employed to work on cheap materials, but before 
long 8^11 and taste were developed in the business, and very expensive plush and 
clom garments were made for women’s wear and distributed broadcast among the 
stores of the country. New York City was the center for the development of that 
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class of manufacture, and it is probable that at the present time over 75 per cent of 
the cloak busiriess of the country is located in that city, where there are about 15,000 
people in the trade. 

During the busy season the average operator earns $15 to $20 per weekj the 
baster, $9 to $15; the presser, $12 to $15. But the seasons are very short in this 
trade, usually 5 or 6 months. For this reason the prices fluctuate enormously. An 
expert operator can sometimes earn $40 per week for 3 or 4 weeks iu the busy season 
at piece work, and such wages are sometimes cited as indicating a prosperous condi- 
tion of the trade. But they indicate only a disorganized state of business, with 
occasional famine prices. The same expert operator on the same class of work in 
the dull Si'ason could earn only $10 if he worked the same number of hours. The 
highly 8])ecnlative character of this work makes it peculiarly a held for the Jewish 
workman. With the high prices of the busy season he is spurred to exert himself 
to the utmost, day and night. At the same time Italians have recently enteretl the 
trade and Have become a more serious factor than in other branches. The Jewish 
cloak and suit maki'rs in New York now niiiiiber about 12,000 and the Italian 3,000. 

In this field the immigrant has created an industry which dul not exist prior to 
his coming. These ready-made snits for women have indeed cut into the business 
of the dn^ssmaker and home worker, but they are sold iu tlie stores I'or less money 
tbun a woman would ])ay were she to buy the cloth and have it made up. 

The maniifaeturc of bniios’ cloaks and suits is the branch of clothing wbiob in 
New York, as already stated, lias pas8«‘d out of the hands of <'Outra<itor8 working 
for large manufacturers an«l into tlie hands of small manufacturers working in their 
own inside shops. I'ho reasons for this change have been eonsidertid on page — . 

The (;loakmak(T8 were iirst organized in 1884. The bistor.y of their organization 
is somewhat similar to the historyof theolher organizations iu the Jewish trade, but 
the features are intensilied. It is customary for them to come together in large 
numbers after samples ar<‘ made for a coining season and before the prices have been 
made. Tln^y form a strong organization, send a committee to the manufacturer, 
make terms for the price of labor for the season, and then neglect the organization 
until the n<*xt season. The initiation fee in the union has uHually been small, from 
25 cents to $1. 

The first large strike was in 1890, when they were out for 8 weeks and endured 
great sullering, but they linally won the strike. The jirice for labor was raised to 
such an extent that the cloakmakers were able to earn as much as $25 to $30 per 
week, making at that time a sort of standard for tlie price of labor, which has had 
a strong influence in all succeeding years. When iu the busy season they are able 
to earn what they did in 1890 they are satislled. If not, they strengthen their 
union and institute a strike. 

The following are the local branches of the cloakmakers’ union : Operators’ Local, 
No. 1, with about 2,000 members out of 4,000 in the trade; Tailors’ Local, No. 2, with 
about 1,000 inouibcrs out of 4,000; Fressors’ Local, No. 3, with about 500 members out 
of 2,000; T^iadies’ Branch, composed of the women tailors in the trade; No. 6, with 
about 3tX) niembers out of 2,000 all told ; Italian Branch, with about 300 members out 
of 3,000; Skirtmakers’ Local, with about lOOmenibers oiitof 2,000. 

There are more Italians in the cloak busiiicss as tailors than in any other branch 
of the clothing trade. They usually conduct themselves about the same as the Jews. 
They join the unions in large numbers when the Jews join and stay out of tho union 
when the Jews stay out. They have not as yet successfully entered tho trade as a 
people. They work somewhat cheaper than tho Jews do, but they are not so mnoh 
alive to the different changes iu the trade, and do not take up so easily the difierent 
modes of production and the different styles. For this reasqp they have not the 
same opportunities in the trade as tho Jews. But their number is slowly increasing, 
and it is probable that before long they will be the most formidable factor in the 
trade. As it is they form about 20 per cent of the people engaged iu the cloak 
husiness. 

In Chicago cloaks were originally made in largo shops, by women and girls, work- 
ing by piece work. When the immigration of Knssian .Jews began in 1881 tneooutract 
svstem was first established in the home shops, where they were able to do the work 
cheaper than in the large shops. 

The price for labor fell so seriously that the .Tews organized their first union in 
1886 under the Knights of Labor. Following that, a strike occurred at the begin- 
ning of each season, when prices would be made at about double the figures of the 
preceding dull season. In 1890 a strong organization was effected which lasted until 
1894. By several largo strikes the union was able to regulate tho wages of the 
workmen without so many small strikes as were necessary in the preceding years. 
Earnings at that time were $16 to $20 in the busy season and $8 to $10 in the slack 
season. The union also gamed a ten-hour day in place of the preceding unlimited 
hours. During the depression of 1893, 1894, and 1895 the union was almost broken 
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up. The price for labor went down to nearly one-half. The union was a^n 
strengthened in 1896 and lasted until 1898, when it was again broken up by a hard- 
contested fight against largo cloak manufacturers. In 1901 it was again reorganized. 

In 1889 the cloak manutacturers began to replace men's outside shops by women's 
outside shops in districts populated by immigrant Poles and Bohemians. These 

S irl's ahoiM) have never been organized, and they have practically displaced the 
6 wish men on all the cheaper work, their contract prices being about two-thirds of 
the prices paid to the men. A large number of the men who were driven out of the 
trade by the girls have gone into the ladies’ tailoring business, opening small shops 
and making Jadies' garments to order. Those who continue to work at the better 
grades of ready- made work are able to earn about the same wages as in 1890. 

The ten-hour day which they gained at that time is still customary with a large 
number of men, though not under the control of a union. 

6. Knee-panti makers. — I'lie nationalities engaged in the manufacture of knee pants 
in New York number about 1,300 .lews and 200 Italians in shops and 1,000 Italian 
home finishers. About 800 are working with foot power and 700 with steam power, 
’riie steam-power shops are “ inside shops,” and the foot-power shops are run by con- 
tractors. In the steam shops 80 per cent of the employees are men. The first steam 
shop was started in 1896, in Brooklyn, with an intense division of employment and 
the employment of men, which continues even at present. This manufacturer 
moved to New York in 1897 to gain Italians. 

In 1890 the shops were in the homes of the ,)ews. Contractors employed from .5 to 
7 itersons. Euch person had to tiirnish his own machine and bring it to the home of 
the contractor. The trade was tlriv^en from the tenements by the legislation against 
teueineni- house manufacture, and the contractors then rented little shops. 

In 1893, when the manufacture was still in ttmemeuts, there was a strike to com- 
pel the contractor to buy his own machines. The strike was lost. The union was 
reorganized and struck again for the same reason in 1894, and won. Since then the 
manufacturer and contractor supply the machines. 

In 1897 there was a strike against the mannfaoturers direct, on the demand that 
they shouUl hold themselves responsible for the prices. Two-thirds of the manufac- 
turers signed the agreement. Of these only three lived up to it. The agreements 
were not sustained in court, on the ground that they were given by the manufac- 
turers under duress.* In 1899 there was anothe strike, and this time promissory 
notes were demanded. This strike was successful. The demand for this seenrity by 
notes was not continuously nor extensively practiced, because the other trades 
being unorganized, th(^ members of this nnion were replaced. 

At the present time the union is comparatively strong. It controls one large shop 
and 25 to 30 small ones. It immhers about 600 members, although the membership 
is continually changing. Every general strike at the beginning of a season has 
been won, but prices have always gone down within 3 weeks. In the last 3 or 4 
years Italian women have taken the places of strikers. They begin work at $1.76 
per week. 

The earnings of the men are now about the same as in 1890, namely, $12 jmr week 
in the busv season of about 6 months, and $8 in the slack season. But the workmen 
have a lO-hbur day instead of 14 hours, and their eiliciency through division of labor 
and increased speed has so increased that they produce as much work per day as 
formerly. 

In Chicago, in the early years of the knee-pants industry, the prices offered were 
$2 to $2.50 per dozen, ana the people employed made fairly good w^es. But as the 
business developed and a large number of immigrants entered, principally Knssian 
Jews, the price began to fall, so that at the present time the knee pants are taken 
out by the contractor at from 80 cents to $1.20 a dozen. Machine operators for- 
merly earned abont $12 per week. Now they only earn $8 to $10, while their 
efficiency has almost doubled. 

In 1890 a nnion of knee-pants makers was formed in Chicago and it has been in 
existence since that time, although very weak. When there Is plenty of work, the 
people ore generally alive to the fact and strike for higher wages. When work is 
not plenty, they feel helpless and wages ran down, so that men work for $4 and $5 
doring the slack season. On knee pants in Chicago the people work more hours per 
day than in any other branch of the trade, in most of the shops the men going to 
work at 6 o’clock in the morning and working until 9 or 10 in the evening. This is 
the case not only in the busy season, but even during the slack season. 

The people are continually changing in this trade. After a few years, many of 
^em, exhausted and with health destroyed by foot-power machines, are supported 
by charity. A large number live partly on charity even while they are worKing at 
the basiness. The trade is more seriously afiected by home worx for pin money 
thian other branches. When the knee-pants makers strengthen their union and 
inangnrate a striko, they usually find that they strike the work away firom th^- 


iSee also testimony of 1. A. Honnrioh, Msnf. and General BnalJiesa, p. 150, vol. vli. 
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selT68. In the last few years Polish girls' shops are replacing the men's shops, 
al^oagh the Jewish men still make the larger number of knee pants because they 
work harder. The contractors themselves have not succeeded in the business. 
Only a few of them have been able to build their own homes or shops, 

6. Ohildren’i dothing. — The manufacture of children's coats in New York is carried 
on mostly in large shops, where there is an intense division of labor. The majori^ 
of the employees are men. Foot power prevails. The great majority of the people 
in the trade are Russian Jews. Probably 10 per cent are Poles and 5 per cent 
Lithuanians. The shops work by the week, 11 hours a day, and in many eases still 
longer hours. Where the division of labor is not very intense, they work by the 
piece, and work an unlimited number of hours. The price for labor is almost as low 
as the prices paid in the knee^paiits business, the operators and pressers earning 
from $6 to $12 a week, the majority getting $7, $8, and $9, working eleven hours 

Tim trade is being extended very much year after year and more and more people 
are being engaged in it, but the condition of the workers has become worse within 
the last few years. At one time they formed a union, but were sold out by their 
leaders and the union was broken up. Efforts are now being made to reorganize. 
There have been many strikes and the men have won, but they have not gained any 
lasting benefit. 

In Chicago the manufacture of ready-made clothing for children was introduced 
about the year 1888 in colonies of Poles, Jews, and Bohemians. As years went on, 
the Polish girls succeeded in getting almost a monopoly of the business. A machine 
girl would earn $4 to $7 a week; jirobably the majority earn Imtween $4 and $6. 
Steam power has recently been introduced in a number of thestj girls’ shops. The 
hours are usually 10. The work is done in section work, so that but little skill is 
required and each girl learns only a small part of tbe work. There is a good deal of 
^‘driving’' tlone in these shops. Although most of the girls work by the woek, it is 
the custom of the contractors to hurry them all the time. This is done in the larger 
shops by an ingenious system of “work records" by which the number of pieces 
completed by each girl is recorded at the end of each hour during the day. Since 
the girls begin work at $1.50 a week, and tliere is no scale of wages for the shop, but 
individual bargains are made with each employee on tbe basis of tbe amount of 
work done, it can bo seen that this continual comparison of records is even superior 
to piecework in its capacity of urging the girls to their utmost exertion. The sys- 
tem requires constant oversight and prodding, such as would be resented by otuer 
nationalities. In this way the contract price on children's coats is about one-half 
the price of 10 years ago, but the han<l8 do not earn much less per week, since they 
work much faster. A detailed account of one of these Polish shops is given in estab- 
lishment No. 6, on page 358, 

No effort has ever been made to organize any of tbe employees in tbe children's coat 
shops in Chicago. 

7. Special-order trade in Chicago.— Within the past 10 years there has grown np in 
Chicago a branch of the clothing industry known as the “special order" or “country 
order" trade, in which suits are made to measure for very little more than they cost 
when bought ready made. They are made up on the same system as ready-made 
clothing; that is, by the division of labor, such as machine hand, baster, finisher, 
presser,, buttonhole maker, hand sewer, etc. Each garment is cut separately and 
not in lots, as is the case with ready-made clothing. 

Originally thip business helped to intensify the sweating system and home pro- 
duction. Tailors would take home with them 2 or 3 coats, pants, or vests and make 
them np. The trade has now developed so that the shops are growing larger and 
larger. There are certain manufacturers who do that kind of work in their inside 
shops, and there is a teinlency for the inside shop to replace the contractor; but the 
bulk of the coats as yet are made by Jews in the outside small shops. 

In these shops there is no organization. The hours of labor are long during the 
busy season. Eollowiug are customary earnings: 

Tablb 10. — E<xming8j speoiaUorder tfradcy ChicagOf unorganised shi^. 


Per 

week. 

Hen operators in Jewish shops, week workers : first hand $13 to $16 

secondhand fito U 

Piece workers, operating on $1.15 coat, 22 to 23 cents; on $2 coat, 80 to 35 cents; usual weekly 

eaminga 16 to 20 

(During the slack season the income is lens.) 

Baatere, week work: „ 

, First band Ute 

Second hand (usually girla) i 

Hand buttonhole makers (usually girls) ^ w 

Hand finishers (felliug, buttons, etc.) * te J 
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In the large insitle coat ahopH the price for labor is about $1 to $2 per week lew 
than in the contractors^ shops, but the work is steadier, the hours are shorter, and 
not quite as much is required. The supervision is less rigid. 

Pants and vests in the special-order trade in Chicago are made by Swedes. Girls 
do most of the work, only the trimmers and piessers being men. The Swedes 
drifted to this branch of work when they were crowded out of the ready-made work 
by Poles, find by their capable labor organization they have here developed the most 
favorable conditions to be found anywhere under the contract system. They are 
practically the only tailors in the country who have successfully organized the out- 
side home linishers, including Swedes, (tcrinans, and Italians. The Italian finishers 
have come into the trade only within the last 7 or 8 years, and an Italian settlement 
was estabJishod a few years ago in the very heart of the Swedish district, where the 
Swedish pants and vest makers have kept their sliops. Out of 1,400 outsiile finishers 
there are about 1,000 Italians and 400 Swedes and Germans. Formerly all the finish- 
ers were Swedes and Geniijiiis. The significance of organizing the Itfilian finishers 
is seen in the price which they receive for their work, namely, 11 cents, whereas the 
same work is done hy iinorgjini/ed Italians for 9 cents in (Oiicago and 5 cents in New 
York. 

The union of the special-order pjints ainl vest makers is known as the (^nsfoin 
(Nothing Makers’ Union of America, and controls Jihont T.’l per cent of that class of 
the trade, having ai>out 8,r»00 people organized, under the following brsinches: 
Pressers’ local, composed entirely of men; fitters, trimmers, bushelors, and brnshers- 
olf, mostly men; machine operators, girls; basters, girls; linishers, two branches, 
one Italian, the other Swedish and Geriiian. 

The following are the wages earned in the union shops: 

Tablf. 11. — IVayen, npecial-order pants, Chioago, union shop. 

Per week. 


M unliine operators (Rirla) $1<> to $15 

1'ri‘HMerrt 12 (o 15 

'rritiiuu rH J2 to 14 

KinlHlii rH f> to 9 


The Swedish pants makers work 7 months in the year. Their earnings are about 
one-tbird more than the pants makers in the ready-made clothing trade, and one- 
third more than they themselves were, earning before the organization of their union. 

8 . Central and national organizations of tailors. — 'fhe organizations Hi ditferent branches 
of the clothing trade in New York nientiooed in the yircceding pa^s were organized 
separately at different times. In 1892 the locals in the nianufartnre of ready made 
clothing iorniod a central Imdy for Greater New York, known as District Council No. 
7. This I'ouncil meets weekly as an executive committee for the trade. The follow- 
ing locals are reprosouied ; 

No. 2, Pnitod Brotherhood of TailorH, compoBwl of the coat tailors in Now York. 

No. 10, composed of ciiildren’s Jacket and coat makers. 

No. 16, a mixed organization in Brooklyn. 

No. 16, vest makers of Now York. 

Nt). 17, vest makers of New York. 

No. 25, Goniian tailors of Br<»oklyn. 

No. 24, mixed organization of Newark. 

No. 55, coat tailors of Brooklyn. 

No. 6, pants makers of New Y<»rk. 

No. 9, pants makers of Brooklyn. 

The clothing cutters are not included. 

Ill .luly of 1901 the clothing trnd(‘8 council of District No. 7 of Now York inan- 
gurated the first general strike of all the clothing workers that has occurred. This 
strike was inaugurated with a view of enforcing the policy indicated in the above 
series of resolutions. Hitherto each local had conducted its own strike and made 
its own agreements, bnt in this case the federation of these locals in the form of the 
district council has taken the matter in charge. Another new feature of this strike 
is the demands made directly upon the manufacturers. Hitherto contracts were 
mnde with the contractors; hut in this case the district council passed over the 
heads of the contractors and made the demands directly upon the manufacturers. 
In these demands the manufacturers are asked to guarantee that the wages owing 
to employees shall he paid hy contractors, thus making the manufacturers responBi- 
ble for his contractor. Following are copies of the two agreements usually signed: 

Aorebmknt with Manufactubkb No. 1. 

Whereas the United Garment Workers of America, h duly organized and incorporated association 
of the State of New York, on this day of , 1901, promises and nndertakes to furnish skill- 
ful bauds of both sexes to for the poriml of 1 year successively, whenever same are at their 

disposal and as may he calleil for by the scud 
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Now, thewfoio, know all mon by tbew preoento, that — of the o% of New York* borough of 
Hanhattwi, am herobr held and firmly bound unto the United Garment workera of Amenoa, and the 
oodditiona of thia obligation are as follow# ; ^ ^ ^ 

That if the above United Garment Workers of America f umiah the said aki.lful haj^a or maployeea 
to the said — , I obligate myself in consideration thereof to guarantee to the said united Qanhent 
Workers of America that any employees by them furnished as above shall be employed in none but 
sanitarv shops as provided by the State factory law ; and I further guarantee that whatever earnings 
or wages, weekly or otherwise, that may at any time hereafter and during the period of 1 year from 
date be lawfully due to the employees furnished as aforesaid for a period not exceeding 1 week at a 

time, shall be promptly and fully paid by the said , then this obligation to remain in foil force 

and effect, otherwise It is to be void. 

Signed in the presence of . 


Agrkkmknt with Manufacturer, No. 2. 

The following aCTeemont is hereby ent.erod into between the firm of and District Council No. 1, 

XTnlted Garment Makers of America: , ^ 

First, all contractors doing work for saiil firm shall employ only members in gooil standing of the 
United Garment Makers of America, and the following conditions shall be observed in all shops con- 
ducted by said contractors : 

A. The working time shall be limited to 59 hours per week. 

li. Wages of employees t(» be paid on the last working day of eacli week. 

C. The union rate of wages sliall be paid in said shops. 

Second, the firm agrees to withhold work from an> of the said contractors not observing the above- 
metitioned conditions. 

Third, the firm agrees also to be resiionsihlo for all wages that may ho dne the emplwees of said 
contractor at the end of each week on such work as performed on garments of the above Ann, limited 
to 1 week’s wages, and on fnrtlu'r condition tliat the undersigned is t<> iiotily of any dolauH of the 
eontraetor liy 12 o’clock noon on the following day. 

This agrceme.ut entored into day of , 1901, to terminate 1 year from date. 

(Signed.) 

Under the foregoing ap:rooincntH it will be seen that the manufacturers ^iusmintce 
that th(^ contractors shall pay the union rate of wages, but this is done without any 
ilirect agreement as to what those wages shall he. The question of wages is dealt 
with in another agreement made with the contractors. This agreement specifies 
wages, hours, and conditions of work, and the contractor is reciuired to give a bond 
to the amount oC $10 for each machine operative. Follotving is a copy of the con- 
tract made with the tailors : 


Agreement with (/ONTRActor. 

Articles of ugrecmeni m.ido and eutorod into this — <lay of , 1901, by and iMitweon , party 

of the first part, and , parties of tlie socoud part, by their attorneys in fact, to wit: United 

iirotherliood of Tailors, District Council No. 1, of the United Garment Workers of America, all of 
the city, county, and State of New York, witnosseth : 

1. The pnrt-^ of the first part hereliy covenant— and agree— to employ the parties of the sec^ond 
part as operators, hasters, finishers, prossers, fitters, buslders, and buttonhole makers, each in his 

own capacity, in the tailoring shop or the part— of the first part, at No, street, New York City, 

borough of , for tlie period or 1 year from date thereof. 

2. Ih consideration of the premises, the yiarties of the second part hereby faithfully, skillfully, and 
diligently to perform the work of operating, hasting, finishing, pressing, fitting, hushehng, and button- 
hole mating, en<'h in his own capacity for the part— of the first part, and further agree to accept 
w'ages hereinafter mentioned as the minimum scale, auri are to work 59 hours each week, as herein- 
after specified. 

3. It is also mutually agreed by and botwoen the parties hereto, that the parties of the second part 
are to remain in the einploy of the part— of the first part as long as they will remain merahers in good 

standing in the union above namon, ami that should tho part — ol’ the first part need other liands 

shall employ only members in good standing in said union on tfie siime eomlltions 

4. The jiart— of the first part hereby agree— to abide by tho rules of said union as known in tho 

trade, and to permit said union’s representatives to enter shop or shops for the purttose of 

enforcing said rules. 

6. It is also mutually agreed by and between tho parties hereto that the system of work shall be that 
known as week work only; that, wages are to be paid weekly on the last day of each week s work, and 
not lator tlian .5 p. m. of said day, and that the above-mentioned 59 hours oflabor are to run as follows : 
First 6 days of the we(*k, 10 hours per day, to wit, from 7 a. iii. to 12 no«ui and from 1 p. m. to 6 p. in. ; 
the last day 9 hours, from 7 a. m. to 12 n<»on and from 1 p. m. to !'» p. m., and under no circumstances 
shall the part- of the first part cause the parties of tlie second part to work any overtime. Work 
to be begun Sunday or Monday, according to tho religious faith of the employees. 

0. The part- of the first part hereby further agrees not to einjilny niiy more than 1 helper to every 
2 operators, and not more than 1 helper to cverv 2 hasters, and not to einploy any apprentices. 

7. The following is tlie minimum scale of wages lie paid by the part— of the first part to each of the 
paroles of the second part in consideration of the preinisos : 

Operators, $10 per week and upward; hasters, $15i»er week and upward, finishers, $12 per week 
and upward; pressers, $13 per week and upward; fitters, $12 per week and upward; busDlers, $11 
per week and upward. , , 

8. It is also mutually agreed by and between the parties hereto, that the part — of the first part 

shall give to the parties or the second fiart a promissory note for — dollars as seourity for the pay 

ment of wages and for the faithful performance of the covenant of this contract. 

9. It ia also mutually agreed by and between the parties hereto that the porties of tlie second part 
may quit work during the so-called sympathy strike, provided that no new demand be made by them. 

lb. This contract shall be binding upon all the parties hereto and their legal represent aU yes during 
the period of 1 year from date hereof, « . 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have set their hands and seal the day and year first above 
written. 

In presenoe of United Brotherhood qf Taiiore, IHetriet OouneU No. 1, qf U. 0. W, of A, 
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Similar contraotfl were made with the other locale of the district coimoil. 

A eignihcant development of the foregoing demande upon mannfactiirere is the 
organization of the contractors to the nnmoer of some 2,500 and tlieir ooouter> 
dematidB. The contractors’ association being placed between the mannfacturers’ 
association and the tailors’ unions, presents a most interesting problem in this cnri> 
oiisly disorganized trade. The contractoi's are really in the position of a trade union 
of foremen paid by the piece, since the agreement of the manufacturers with the 
workmen regarding the scales of wages gives them iu effect such a status. Being 

I mid by the piece by the manufacturer, and the wages being fixed over their heafis 
>y agreement between the manufacturers and the union, it is all-important to them 
that the manufacturers should also agree upou tlie coutrset prices for which they 
shall be compelled to take out work. Such is the demand of their organization 
throngh the union which they effected. Since the contractors’ side is not usually 
presented to the public, and since this version of the situation is necessary to an 
understanding of the whole, the following copy of the contractors’ official statement 
is reproduced in full : 

THE OONTRACTOBS' VERSION— AN OPEN LETTER. 

Since the last few years the olothing trade has been ai^itated by numerous strikes, the canaee of 
which were not understandable to the ceiieral public. Every year the workers went out on strike, 
and apparently won all they demanded, yet a few mouths later would witness again the same outcry 
iu the press— Lf»ng hours and small wa^es.” 

This ignorance of tlie true state ot afiairs arises partly from the natural sympathy of the press aud 
the public for the down tnalden “laborer," partly from the false aud highly exaggerated statements 
of labor “leaders," partly because the <'ODtracilbrs, in the public e\ e notorious swt^aters, were denied 
the privilege of the press ooluiniis, and leared to denounce the wholesale manufacturer as the fountain 
head of all the evil conditions extant. 

Did the mauutac.turer accwle to the demands 4»f the laborer, when forced by the fact that his customers 
were waiting the shipment of their orders, so that the contractors could satisfy their just and right- 
eous demands, no sooner was tlie Imsy scmsoii over than the manufacturer again reduceil the contract 
price 80 that of necessity' tiie ctuitraotors were comptdied to cut down the wages of their employees. 

For these reasons, the contractor is to day loath to reopen his shop until the manufacturer shall 
have guaranteed to lioth workman ami contractor to keep the U^rms of his agreement. 

The statement of various labor agitators to the etfect tliat the manufacturer will open inside shons 
and thus abolish the contract systetn, dims not frigliten the contractor. He well knows that tno 
manufacturer is n<»t iu busluess from philanthropic motives. He knows that as long os ho can make 
the work cheaper than the iiiunufacturer himself, as is evident by the very fact of his existence, his 
position is not in danger. It is true that some niaimfai'turers liave a small partr— the higher grades— 
of their work made up on their <»wii premises, but this is only to tlirow sand in tho public e> e. 

What tbo manufacturer loses hero, and he iiudouhtedly loses, he more than recompenses himself for 
by grinding down the prices of the clieaper lines, wdiicli he gives out to the contractors. Since, then, 
the coiitra<’.tor is now between two tires, he wishes to show tho public the true state of affairs and 
askH the iiianufacturer, who has his work made partly iuside aud puses as a philanthropist and friend 
of tho workingmen, not to give any more work to outside contractors. 

Tlie contractor wishes to show tiio workmen that he does not fare any better than they, so that they 
include In their demands of the manuiaoturer not only a 59-hour w<»rk week and a guarantee for thoir 
wages, but also such an advance in tlie contract price which will enable him to meet their domaiidB, 
aud then the contractor pledges himsulf to turn over this entire advance to the workingmen's wage. 

Gap Kaimes, 

Secretary Olothiny Oontraclore' AuoeiaUon. 

CuBiom tailors, — Th© first organization of cuHtom tailors in New \ork was formed 
in 1862 with 2,000 members. It has never been us prosperous as it was during tho 
first years. At that time it succeeded in doubling the wages. The members were 
Irish and German, and these have predominated unti 1 the present time. The Swedes 
have been coming in for 20 years, but in 1894 they left iu a body and formed a sep- 
arate union of 6(W members. Italians joined in 1891-92 during a strike, but loft of 
their own accord when tho strike was settled. The Italians work almost solely on 
ladies’ tailoring. Daring the history of the union prices have been raised several 
times, and the price of $14 for a sack coat in 1894 was much higher than in the early 
years. Neither the best tailors on Fifth avenue are in the union, nor the Jewish 
custom tailors on the east side. The Jews are never tirst-class custom tailors. Their 
field of activity is ready-made clothing. 

Clothing cMtiers . — Among the clothing cutters iu New York almost one<half are 
Jews, one-quarter Irish, one-quarter German. The unions include, perhaps, 1,700 
members out of a total of 3,000. Wages iu union shops and the best nonunion shops 
are $18 per week, running as high as $24. On East Broadway they are as low as $6 
to $10 per week. 

(^ganization of Jewish trades , — A central organization of all Jewish trades, known 
as the “ United Hebrew Trades,” was organized iu 1888. Here the great questions of 
trades unionism and socialism were discussed and the ideas diBseminated amongst 
the p ople. The labor movement among the Jews has been reflected in this council 
more than in a^ other single place, and it is there that new movements were usually 
inaggarated. The following list of organizations which now belong to the United 
Hebrew Trades shows the marked predominance of the clothing trades: 

United Brotherhood of Cloak Makers, representing the 7 locals. 

Unttad Brotherhood of Tailors, representing the Coat Makers' organisation, probably haying 1*000 
membera. 
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Wrapper Makers' Union, who make ladles’ cotton wear, havinff some 800 members, three-fonrtbsof 
whom are women oat of an entire nnmber in tiie trade of about 2^000. 

Vest ICakers’ Union Ko. 2. with about 200 members, and Ko. 1, with about 300 members 

American Protective Mnsioal Union, 50 membeis. 

Bottlers and Drivers* Union. 40 members out of 156. 

Bill Posters and Ushers’ Uniom 82 members. 

Bakers' Union No. 86, of New York, 550 members out of 800. 

Bakers’ Union Ko. 156, of Brooklyn, 83 members out of 83. 

CluthiuffCleaners* Union, 50 members out of 150. 

Ohoriet Union of New York, 42 members. 

Hebrew American Typographical Union No. 88, 65 members out of 200. 

Hebrew Aotoi's’ Protective Union, 48 members. 

Knoe-panis Makers’ Union, 400 members out of 2,000. 

l*aper Oigarette Makers’ Union, 350 members out of 500. 

l*rogre88ive Bulled Cigarette Makers' Union, 700 out. of 3,000. 

Pants Makers’ Union, 600 members out of 3, 000. 

Sailor Jacket Makers’ Union, 300 members out of 600. 

Shoe Fitters’ Union, 125 members out of 300. 

Suspender Makers’ Union, 200 members out of 300. 

Skirt Makers’ Union. 

Salesmen’s Protective Union, 18 members. 

Silk Waist Makers' Union, 660 members out of 2,000. 

Theatrical Costumers’ Union, 650 members. 

Vest Makers’ Hungarian Branch. 

It was not until 1891 that the first attempt on the part of the bailors of the United 
States was made to organize a national body together with the clothing cutters. 
On April 12, 1891, representatives of some 18 or 20 unions, who represented the tai- 
lors of Boston, New York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, in all 47 delegates, met at 
Clarendon Hall, New York, and formed a national body, called the United Garment 
Workers of America, and decided to join the American Federation of Labor. 

Union label movement — Attack on contract syaiem . — At the ^iresent time the point of 
attack on the part of tin*, labor organizations in the clothing trade is the contract 
system. It is claimed that all eflbrts toward bettering the condition of the tailor 
fail, mainly, because their so-called employers are middlemen, and not responsible, 
'fhat they take advantage of the lack of work during dull times to destroy effectively 
thoir agreements with the unions. The national executive board of the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America has resolved to use the label for the purpose of eliminating 
the contractor. On April 11, 1901, the following resolution was adopted: 


It being agreed that the contract syHtem made it extremely difhcnlt to enforce the laws and control 
coiuUtloiiS, and astbe meinbei-H were preparing for a ino\'enient having for its object tbe abolition of 
the contract system, it was agreed as fellows: 

First, the label be granted to no more lirius unless they agreed to do their own tailoring directly 
in their own shops. 

Second, to grant the present tiruis using the label six inontbs’ time in whioh to comply with the 
abo\'e condition. 

Third, labels not to be given to shops employing less than ten persons. 

Fourth,* no labels to bo given to any shop until first inspected and reported upon favorably by the 
label secretary. 

Voted to announce publicly tbe policy of the national union in regard to tbe contraot system and to 
institute the same movement as soon as practicable in all other clothing cities. 


The foregoing rcHolutiou waa followed hy a demand upon the manufacturers by 
the Clothing Trades Council of New York for the abolition of the contractor. Fol- 
lowing is the resolution : 

Whereas'it has now become impossible for tbe average workman In the tailoring trade to earn 
Ruffioieut to keep body and soul together, the strikes in the past having accomplished but little for 
the tailor because the competition among sweater contractors made it impossihlB for them to live to 
their solemn promlsos to the unions ; , . - 

Whereas the tailor works in the shop wholly unsanitary ; shops that were not whitewashed for 
years ; shops where windows, floors, and toilets are never cleaned ; shops that are transformed during 
Ihe night into lodging houses— the clothing being turned into quilts, pillows, and beddings, breeding 
vermin ; shops that are a menace and danger to ine workman as well as to tbe consumer of tbe cloth- 
ing there made; 

Whereas in hundreds of oases the tailor suffers the loss of liis toil, the sweater absoonding with 
file hard-earned wages, and the tailor getting paid waits two or three weeks for bis bare, miserable 
pittance, with the result that he works and stipes; ^ , 

Whereas contractors have ceased to be oontraotore, and have become mere tools of oppression, 
exj^oiting tbe hands; 

Whererore In consideration of tbe great evils aforementioned, be it , , , , 

Rtaolted^ That we, the representatives, delegates of all the tailor anions representing the local unions 
of New York, Brooklyn, Newark, and Brownsville, when the opportune time arrives, refuse to sub- 
mit to the sweater, and we now notify manufacturers in the clothing trade to establish shops 
under their own oontrul and under theft* own supervision. 


Y. WAGE STATISTICS 15 THE CL0THI5G TBADE. 

The main obstacle in the way of measuring the effect of immigration oh wages over 
a period of years is the unoertointy of tbe wage etatistioe. The clothing industry is 
conduoted in small shops where the employer carries his accounts in his he^i and 
leaves the business as soon as he can or must, either hy advancing to the position of 
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a manafactnrer or retnminff to the position of an employee. It is praotioally impos* 
eible to find a contractor who has a set of books covering live or ten years, to say 
uothiiig of the past twenty years, daring which immigration has been playing its 
part. In lieu of the contractors^ books, the New YorK bureau of labor statistics, 
since the year 1889, has undertaken to secure information from the odicials of labor 
organizations. The conjectural character of these statistics can be judged from the 
following example: 


Tablk 12 . — ])aily rates of wages as stated hy labor organizations in the clothing industry 
from 1891 to 189fi. * 

[Now York Bureau of Labor Statisticn, 1896, pp. 738 flf. Selected occupations.] 
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• well-recogiiiz( <l Lillary of ^olllp;lrativ^^ ttv<M’a**c wagoa Ih ospociallv apt)arci»t 
ni theclnthing f,-.,, following averages are taken from the reimrts of the 
New York llurean of J.abor Statistics: ^ 


Taulk i^.—Areruffe annual waavn paid in the clothing trade, Xctc York. 


[New York Bureau of Labor StatiaticH, ]8f)6, pp. 78,79.] 
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w..?. r ® ^ of eiicratives in cJotliiiig manufacture 

range Irom sfl per week to $f)0 per w eek. It shows also that even within a single 
occupation the range is as great as $1 to $1.5 (<Mmt makers) and $.*1 to $50 (“ tailors”). 
1 lainly an average derived from such a wide range can have but little meaning 


Tamltc 1‘1 , — Hates of wages per week for all maleH. 
[New York Bureau of Labor Slatistirs, 1889, pp, 482 ff.] 
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While average wages for the trade can not be relied upon, it is o\eu questionable 
wnether the^ reported wages of a single oceupatioti over a period of 10 or 20 vears 
can be relied upon. In the conrso of 20 years so many changes have occurred in the 
trade m the way ot subdividing the work that a given occupation does not designate 
the same degree ol skill as formerly. It is for this reason that the existing wide 
ran^e of wages within oven the same occupation is found. Consequently a com- 
wages of a given class of workmen at different periods, com- 
piled IVom different sources, must be taken with the caution thatperhaps thecompilers 
have not agreed upon the identical kind of work throughout the time covered. Prbo- 

is found in the following table from the 
report of the Massachusetts bureau of labor statistics a897. n. 5). This shnws thA 
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average weekly earnings for specified oocnpatlons for the years I860, 1872, 1878, 1881, 
and 1^. Prior to 18^ the Jew and Italian had not inflnenoed the trade materiidly, 
and, moreover, the trade had not developed largely its ready-made side. Comparing, 
therefore, the wages of 1881 with 1897 it appears tnat the wages of cutters and women 
custom workers on pantaloons and vests nave risen, whereas the wages of overseers, 
cutters, trimmers, pressers, basters, home finishers, shop finishers, and custom fin- 
ishers have fallen. The marked fall in the case of home finishers is the well-known 
result of Italian immigration. These comparative wages should be compared with 
the subjoined average wages, for the same years, of the 23 occupations compiled by 
tlie United States Department of Labor, which show a rise of 1.2 per cent during 
the same period — 1881 to 1897. 

Table 16. — Average weekly wages^ ready-made clothing, standard gold. 


[Massachusetts, Report on Statistics of Labor, 1807, p. 6.] 
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’United States Department oi‘ Labor Bulletin, 1808, p. 668. 


The following table shows for the fourth quarter of 1898 the wages received per 
daj worked and the number of employees receiving the specified wages : 

Table 16. — JVagcs and number receiving specified wages in different occupations of the 
tailoring trade for the fourth quarter, 1S98, New York City. 


[Computed from New York Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1800, pp. 318-310.] 
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1.80 

8 

1.60 

40 

2.00...: 

26 

2.00 

140 

2. 40 

4 

Tailors: 


2.50 

3 

$0. 80 

14 

2.50 

6 ' 

1.50 

28 

2 60 

0 

1.60 

20 

3.00 

461 

1.00 

160 

3. 30 

578 

2.00 

800 

3.40 

11 

3.30 

00 

3.70 

6 

Vest makers: 


4.00 

163 

$0.60 

10 

4.16 

2 

.80 

10 

Coat makers : 


1.00 

80 

$1.50 

46 

1.20 

20 

2.00 

600 

1.60 

80 

Jacket makers: 


2.00 

80 

$1.25 

25 

2. 26 

80 

1 50 

146 




Of even more importance than the movement in the rate of wages in the clothing 
trade are changes in the hours of labor and the exertion of the laborers. On this 
point statistical records arc lacking, but it is a significant fact, as already stated, 
that in the '^task" system as practiced in New York, whereas 15 years ago the task 
was 8 or 10 coats for 1 day’s work, the task is now 20 to 22 coats of the same 
quality. Formerly the operator, baster, and finisher could complete their task in 
8 or 10 hours of leisurely work; now it require 14 hours of intense application. On 
the basis of 12 hours’ work it is generally found that the team can turn out only 

607a 22 
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5 tasks — i. e., 5 day’s work in the week. The so-called “drivinj;;” i^ the character- 
istic of every sweat shop. Accepting the foregoing basis of 10 co its in tin* tjisk 
compared with the present basis of 20 coats, and no changes in the Miethod of i^ro- 
diiction, the workmen do twi<*e as much work for the same money, and since they 
work 2 to 3 Imurs longer, it follows that the exertion of the workin.in for the same 
amount of money has increased 20 to 40 per cent. 

It is possible, however, that the overexertion can be traced asmncl to aiiti<iuated 
methods as to overcrowding the labor market. Tins point will he carefully exam- 
ined in later pages of this report, w'hereiu the task system is corajiared with the 
newly iutro<iuced “ factory system.” It is there shown tl»at tliis Jactory system 
produces in 10 hours, at slightly higher wages, the same product that the task sys- 
tem ]>roduce8 in 12 hours. Rut, on the other hand, in the facior\ system, owing to 
the minute subdivision of labor, the intense exertion of the workmen is oven greater 
than in the task system. On the whole, if we measure wages by the amount of his 
life energy which the workman gives up, it seems clear that in the past 15 years there 
has been a decided fall in the amount of return received for his labor. 

Beginning with the year 1897, the New York bureau of labor statistics has com- 
piled quarterly reports from the otticials of labor organizations in the clothing trade, 
and by a system of subdivision of occupations and carel'ul instructions to the offi- 
cials has been able to present the most nearly accurate body of wage statistics that 
can now ho found in th(^ clothing trade, 'fhe fidlowing tables have been compiled 
from the reports of this bureau. They show for the 20,000 organized employees the 
number of days worked each (|uarter aud each year, the average earnings ])er quar- 
ter and per year, the average earnings per day worked, and the average earnings per 
working day of the year. It should he mded that organized labor, which alone is 
represented in these reports, includes those employed in the better shops, Avith the 
shorter hours, higher pay, and more regular employment. Conseciueully the 20,000 
employees covered by the tables indicate an average of the better conditions of the 
trade, while the remaining 80,000 or more are on a distinctly lower level. 

It will be seen, taking the trade as a whole, that the average nnmh»‘r of days 
worked each year ranges fiom 217 to 255 for men aud from 228 to 272 for women. 
Allowing HIO days as the working period of the year, this represents employment of 
70 to 90 per cent of full time. 

The average earnings per year range fiom $415.30 to $580.78 for m(*n aud from 
$245.28 to $312.98 for women. The average earnings for each day worked range from 
$2.04 to $2.27 for men and $1.07 to $1.20 for women, and the average earnings per 
working day on the basis of 310 da.NS per year, representing the amount of money 
available for daily living expenses, ranges from $1.34 to $1.87 for men and from 
79 cents to $1 for women. 

The best-paid workmen are tlie cutters — earning from $3.14 to $3.29 for the days 
workeil, equivalent to $2.04 to $2,72 for each working day. These include 5 to 10 
per cent of the total numbor reported. Coat operators earned in 1897 $1.78 per day, 
eciuivaleiit to 89 cents for each working day. Other occupations can he followed by 
consulting the table. 


Table 17 . — The clothing trade in New York City. 
[Compiled from reports of the New York Bureau of Labor Statistics. ] 


Number of 
momberH em- 


Average numbei 
of duya each 
member was em- 
ployed. 


Average eamingH of oaeh member. 


Quarter. 

ployed. 

i 

Per 

quarter. 



© 




• 

-a 

r 

1 


■a 

a 

"a 







1897-FirBt 

9,998 
14, 482 

1,213 

55 

60] 

Socoud 

1, 349 
2,683 

44 

50 

Third 

23,871 

64 

68 

Fourth . . . 

23, 495 

3,520 

54 

50 

1898— First 

23, 074 

3,145 

57 

58 

Second 

17, 394 

3,565 

37 

45 

Third 

18,513 

3,284 

59 

64 

Fourth . . . 

8,050 

2,059 

50 

62 

1899-Firat 

14, 670 

3, 540 

58 

65 

Second — 

16,697 

3,016 

68 

72 

Third 

19,453 

4. 029 

68 

70 

Foartb ... 

23, 121 

3,800 

61 

65 

1900-Flr8« 

19,691 

4,258 

63 

61 . 

Third.'.!!! 

13,623 

3,568 

**59 

“so! 


Per day l’er\>ork- 
worked. | ing day. 
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Table 18. — Cutters (males). 


Qua) tors. 


1897— First . . 
Socond 
Third . 
Fourth 

1898— First.. 
Sei'ond 
Third . 
Fourth 

1899— First.. 
Socond 
Third. 


Quarters. 


1897 First.. 
Socoud 
Third . 
Four^ 
1898 - First.. 
c>e<'ond 


Kuiuber 
of mem- 

Average number of 
days each member 
was employed. 

Average eaniiiigs of each raomlmr. 

hors em- 





Per day 
worked. 


ployed. 

Per 

quarter. 

Per year. 

Per 

quarter. 

Per year. 

working 

day. 

2,770 

60 


r $103.98 




1,405 

1,498 

64 

71 

261 

I 187.73 

1 227.45 

. $820. 75 

$3. 14 

$2.64 

1,658 

66 


1 211.59 




1,663 

73 


( 2.32.08 




1,658 

1,625 

70 

02 

266 

i 225.02 
\ 105.68 

> 845.33 

3.17 

2.72 

1,616 

61 


1 ,101.65 




1,210 

68 


( 200.30 




1,281 

64 

1 

{ 207.02 

>651.40 

3.20 


1,827 

71 


i 243.18 





1 For three quarters. 


Table 19. — Coat operators (males). 


Number 

Average number of 
days each member 
was employed. 

Average eaimiugs of each member. 

bers em- 
ployed. 

Per 

quarter. 

Per year. 

Per 

quarter. 

Per year. 

Per day 
worked. 

Per 

working 

day. 

300 

1,600 

1,675 

1.3.50 

1.1.50 
200 

45 

25 

29 

66 

51 

36 

1 155 

( $67.50 

1 43. 75 

\ 40. 91 

1 116.33 
07. 24 

1 $277.49 

$1.78 

$0. 89 


60.00 





Quarters. 


1897 -First.. 
Soooiul 
Third . 
Foil rth 
ISUa-First.. 


Table 20,— liasters (males). 


Number 
of mem- 

A verage nun i ber of i 
days each member 
was employed. 

Average earnings of each member. 

bers em- 
ployed. 

Per 

quarter. 

Per year. 

quaJ’l'er. 

Per day 
worked. 

Per 

working 

day. 

200 
1,500 
1,300 
1,000 1 
800 

45 

25 

72 

56 

49 

197 

{ $93.75 ] 

1 111.90 J 1 

92.29 1 1 

$2. 10 

1.88 

$1. 33 




. , 


Table 21. — Coat makers. 





Average 




of days ei 


Number 

lierwase 


of members 

- - 

— 


employed. 

Per 

Quarters. 



quarter. 





9 



•a 


*3 



a 


i 





(S) 

1807— First 

520 

20 

39 

26 

Second ... 

1,265 

72 

.50 

41 

Third .... 

1,626 

15 

70 

60 

Fourth . . . 

1,455 

45 

65 

46 

1898— First 

725 


59 


S^ud ... 

915 


34 


Third 

833i 

65 

76 


Fourth .. 

687 

194 

54 

42 

1899— First 

377 

141 

34 

40 

Second . . 

1,464 

221 

60 

76 

Third 

2,120 

292 

73 

76 


Per year. 


Per quarter. 


Average earnings of nafdi member. 

T*er dav 
worked. 




9U. 00 
58. 33 


f $47.83r^>.()0 
79.82 33 83l 
123.09 
98.49 
84.96 
66.00 
101. 11 
102. 13| 

60.48 
100. 00 


127.47 

37.11 

43.60 

65.72 


168.67^ 64.44 


Per year. 




j}*34l 


9. 23 $207. 16 


344.80, 164.58 


I' 326.1 


Per 

working 

day. 


9 


9 

'3 


Ta 

g 

'3 

§ 

$1.19 

$1. 12 

$0.67 

1.29 

1.04 

.53 

i .85 




> For three quarters. 
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Table 22.— Pre««er« (males). 


Quarters. 


ISOT-First ... 
Second 
Third .. 
Fourth . 
1898~.Fir8t... 
Second . 
Third .. 
Fourth . 
]899-Fir8t . . . 
Second . 
Third .. 


1897— First .. 
Second. 
Third.. 
Fourth 
189K— First .. 
Sec.uiid. 
Third. 


Number 
of mem- 
bers em- 
ployed. 


410 

1,160 

1,S35 

1,202 

1,175 

fi85 

200 

480 

80 

100 

700 


Average number of 
days each member 
was employed. 


Per 

quarter. 


Per year. 


43 

27 
73 
69 
58 : 
39 I 
51 i 
50 
75 
60 


Average earnings of each member. 
Per year. 


Per 

quarter. 



$376.50 

317. 36 

> 331. 55 


Per da; 
worl 


day 


$1.85 


Per 

working 

day. 


$1.21 


* For throe quarters. 

'I’aule 23. — FininherH (edgt hastere). 


Number 
of nienibers 
uniployod. 


Quarters. 


Average number 
of days each mem- 
ber was employed 


Per 

[quarter. 


.2 

i 

.2 




300 


45 

1,650 

50 

25 

1, 460 


72 

1,100 


56 

985 

50 

50 

100 

20 

53 

65 


59 


Per year. 


S i *2 


, 51 ' 


198; 25| 


•162, >97 


Average earnings of each member. 


Per quarter. ' Per year. 


[$135. 00 
87.50 
125.64 

109.82 
77.59 
83.42 

104.82 


If A ! 


Per 


!$37. 5o; 


73. 24 
60. 00 


|$407.96 

$jr7.50 

$2.08 

$1.50 

$1.31 

$0. 12 

|'365. 83 

j' 123. 24 

1.64 

1.27 

1 




* For three quarters. 
Table 24. — Vest makers. 


Quarters. 


1897 First . . 
Second. 
Third.. 
Fourth 

1898- Fir8t . . 
Second. 
Thinl.. 
Fourth 

1899— First .. 
Second. 
Third.. 


Number of 
members em- 
ployed. 


Average number 
of days each mem- 
ber was employed. 

I Per I I 

quarter. * y®**’* 


250 

100 

244 

595 

580 

385 

185 

no 

35 

34 

100 


H 

50 

100 

200 

379 

390 

240 

140 

50 

15 

34 

50 


Average earnings of each member. 


$96. 33 
120.38 


$74. 13 
73. 10 


87.45 
80.82 
53.97 
54.09 
71.57 
!( 121.00 
{ 84.00 
I 207.00 


70.69 46.481 
60.08!. 
63. 63! 
35.671 
28.63! 
35.56 

60.50 
42.00 

103.50 


^75.85 


> For three quarters. 


|$143. 79 
154.49 

>106.00 


Perquart^r. Per year. 


$1.78 


1$1.16 

1.16 

1. 12 


$1.20 

.84 

1.32 


*3 

i 

|$0.78 

.50 

.66 
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Tabu 25.— iTaotrt nutken. 


Quarters. 


1897 - First .. 
Second 
Third.. 
Fcmrth 

1898- Firftt . . 
Second 
Third.. 
Fourth 

1899- First .. 
Second 


Number of 
members em^ 
ployed. 


Arerage number 
of days each mem- 
bers as employed. 




1,780 
2,259 
2, 358 
2,930 
2, 376 
715 
895 
595 
175 
25 




125 

274 


605 

300 

225 

50 

26 

75 


Average earnings of each member. 


Per quarter. Per year. 


$05.68 
38. 53 


$62.05 
62.87 
87.05 
107.42 

77.53 

70.53 
139.66 

73.24 

131. 16,126.00!. 
7.5.00 . 


42.28 
37. 13 
42. 06 
132. 00 
72. (K>; 


$176. 39 


Per day Per work* 
'ked. ing day. 


$1.66:$1.22 


$1.09 


$0.57 


Taulk 26. — Pants makers. 


A verage number 
of days <^li mem- 
ber was employeil- 


Q'lartws. 


1891^ Fourth ... 

1899-FirHl 

Sci'ond 

Third 



Average earnings of each iiienihtT. 


$76.71 

911.46 

76.03 

120.85 


:$79.C 
81.53| 
79. 21 
84.87 


Per year. 

Per day 
worked. 

Per work- 
ing day. 

! 

a! ' *3 
■3 ' P 

* I w 

^ ' Ph 

i - 

$1.18 $1.04 

*3 

$366. 05 

$324.64 

'S 

$1.50 

1 

$1..30 





.... 
















Table 27. — Pants and vest makers. 


Qnarters. 


Nnrnbor of 
members em- 
ployed. 


1898- Fourth .. 

1899- First .... 
Second ... 
Third.... 


« I 


6 

5 

13 

50i 


Average number 
of days each m em- 
ber was employed. 




Average earniiigH of cm h mcinber. 


Per quarter. 


$93. 61: 
117.001 
97. 45 
137.28 


Per year. 


45.34 

47.48 

56.89 

60.56 


$445. 34 


$210. 27 $1. 67 


)r day 
irktHi. 


■3 

§ 

i$0.68[ 


Per work- 
ing day. 

ii 

kS 1 ® 

1 


$1.43 


$0.68 
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Tablk 2S,— Pants and knee-pants makers. 


Quarters. 


1897 - First .. 
Seooud 
Third.. 
Fourth 

1898- FirHt . . 
Second 
Third.. 


Number of 
members em- 
ployed. 


Average number 
, of days each mem- 
iber was employed. 


Per 

jquarter.l 


Per year. 




I, ()78i 
1.095: 

2,672] 

2,7101 lOOl 
2, 4001 
1,580| 

2, 300! 


20 

150 


Average earnings of each member. 


Per quarter. 


' 4 

* i B 


6 

08 ^ 


a ; 



I 


$85.67i, 

76.371 
111. 93' 

90. 78 $92,261 
125.78 
70.421 OO.OOj 
80.98 105.001 


Per year. 


|$,m 7.5 
|» 283.1 


Per day 
workea. 


$92. 25 $1.47 


$1.48 


Per work- 
ing day. 


$1. 17 


$0.29 


' For tlirne (juarters. 
Tablk 29. — Cloak makers. 


Number of 
members em 


Quart4M 



Per 

quarter 



it 




<v 

« 

' s 

Male. 

eS 

a 

01 

Ph 

—First 

950 


68 


Second . . . 

1,270 
7, OOOi 


78 

68 


Third 

1,000 

68 

Fourth ... 

0, 800| 

1,200 

34 

31 

-First 

7, 815i 

800 1 

52 

52 

Second 

7, 651 

1,400 

34 

39 

Third 

8, 359 

1,200 

(H) 

60 

Fourth ... 

1,900 

200 

35 

39 

—First 

9, 170 

1 1,844 

GO 

GO 

Second 

9,217 

1 1,853 

72 

71 

Third 

8, 000 

1,800 

65 

66 


Averaiie number 
of days each 
Tiieuiher w'as em- 
ploy etl. 


Averafje earnings of eui li member. 


Per > ear.! Per«|iiartor. 


”1' 


197 


I Per day Per work- 
worked. I mg Any. 


f$118.23 
I 107.10 
1 188.92 
I 171.32 
140.34 
83.62 
95.34 
58.44 
151.20 
183.54 
147.70 


109.68 
100.00 
62 40 
38.90 

50. 00 
48.75 

75.00 
88. 16 
99.16 


Ij.. 


L_^. i. 


$2. 40 $2. 11!$ 1.89 


,$0. 67 


05; 2.08| 1.05 1.21, 04 


‘ For three quarters. 
Tablk 30. — Custom tailors. 


Quarter. 

Numls 

raenibet 

ploy 

TS 

9r of 
s ein- 
mI. 

•a 

a 

1897— First 

841 

25 

Second — 

971 

32 

Third .... 

1,672 

81 

Fourth ... 

1,957 

16 

1898-FirBt 

1, 532 

41 

Second — 

1,592 

870 

Third .... 

1,041 

1 406 

Fourth ... 

1,409 

203 

1899-Pirst 

1,995 

165 

Second — 

1,682 

250 

Third .... 

3,411; 253 


Average number 
of days each 
member was em- 
ployed. 

Per 


Average earnings of each member. 


i*er year. 

Per quarter. 

Per year. 

Per d^ 
worked. 

Per work- 
ing day. 


« 


.2 






o 


•3 


1 


"3 


■3 


•3 

'3 

1 

-s 

1 

s 

8 

r® 

'3 

1 

1 

J 



f$100.30 

$47.64 







1 225 

212 

142. 26 
05.59 

00.89 

39.40 

$497. 14 

$271.93 

$2.20 

$1.28 

$1.60 

$0.87 



158.90 

94.00 







1 


123.83 

55.49 







[ 202 

j 251 

13(). 10 
68.36 

54.18 

56.10 

442. 77 

210.38 

2.19 

.83 

1.42 

.68 

1 


120.98 

44.61 







1 

I 

76.55 

75.28 




j 



P 182 >228 

156.66 

72.32 

I860. 18 

>203.00 

2.02 

.8^ 





1 136.97 

55.45 








* For three quarters. 
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YL~-M0DE8 OF PRODUCTION AND RELATION TO NATIONALITIES. 

The foreeoing compilations of statistics are designed to present, as far as they go, 
the general or average conditions of labor in the clothing trade at different times. 
We have already mentioned the defects of method and inadequacy of data. There 
remains another method of study, that of individual typical shops. In the course 
of the past 25 years the changes in mode of production are as important as the 
changes in nationalities, and new modes have usually accompanied new nationali- 
ties. At the same time there c.an he found in existence side by side types of all the 
different shops and the different nationalities that have engaged in the business. 
Old methods and new methods are competing together, and also the remnants of 
earlier nationalities, with the vanguard of later nationalities. By studying these 
nationalities eomi)aratively we can get, as it were, a contemporary epitome of the 
history of the trade. We can then draw our inferences upon tne relative competing 
power of the several factors involved, especially those of immigration, women and 
children, and modes of production. In other words, as we find that one nationality 
or one mode of j»r(»duction has greater competing power than another nationality or 
mode of prodiietioii, we can endeavor by a niiuiite comparative study of the shops in 
<luoHtion to separate the one cause from the other. After a careful study of some 150 
shops in Now York, (Chicago, and Philadelphia, 12 have been selected as representa- 
tive. These are described in detail in the following pages, and the acitompanyiug 
comparative table (Table .31, page 344) has been drawn up showing the results reachcjC 
in th(5 later stmly of individual shops. 'J'his table should be referred to in following 
the discussion. 

Only (!oa.t shops have been selected for detailed study, since this gives a uniform 
basis. The manufacture of trousers, vests, cloaks, etc., show similar ooinparisons, 
which hav(‘ already been more briefly referred to. 



Table Zl.—Comparame ehowing of typical coat thopt of different nationaUtie, and modoe of production 
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THE TASK SYSTEM. 
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It 'will be seen that the shops selected cover fonr modes of prodnction : First, the 
journeyman tailor who makes the complete garment (No. A) ; second, the snccessor to 
the home shop (Nos. 7 and 8) ; third, the small shop (Nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12) ; 
fourth, the large shop or factory (No. 2 and 11). 

The shops also cover the two methods of employment, namely, the contract system 
(Nos. 1 to 10) and the direct employment by the manufactnrer or inside shop 
(No. 11). There is also one shop, No. 12, which is a ** conntry shop,” all of the others 
being located in large cities. 

The predominating nationalities represented among the employees are six: Jew 
(Nos. 1 and 2), Lithuanian (No. J), Palish (Nos. 4, 6, and 6), Bohemian (No. 7), Ger- 
man (No. 8), Italian (No. 11). These are shops which may rightly be described as 
belonging to the nationalities named, although in all ciises certain parts of the work 
arc done by a few persons of a different nationality. Hut there are two shops (Nos. 
9 and 10) where the nationalities are distinctly mixed, including Jews, Germans, 
Poles, Bohemians, etc. 

Lastly, these shops are selected so as to exhibit men's shops (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5) and 
womens shops (Nos. 4, (>, 7, 8). Here again only the predominating character is 
indicated, since certain jiarts, especially i)rc88ing, trimming, and bnsheling are 
.always done by men, even in women’s shops. By predonnnating character is meant 
tlie character of the employees upon the machine o]>erating and the basting. There 
are also 3 shops which are mixed as to sexes (Nos. 9, 10, 11). 

The e(»mparafjve study of these shops is designed to show, us already intimated, 
tlui competing pow<‘r of nationality, sex, and mode of production. In each case is 
given the contract ])rice of the coat, which serves to identify the (jinality ol' work; 
the labor cost of the same juid tlie time required to make the I'oat; the wages per 
hour for thi* entire shop and for each of the. three leading divisions of labor, operat- 
ing, hasting, and pressing. Each schedule is also accompanied by a eommeniary, in 
w’bieli the several factories .are analyzed and the dillercut shops compared. 

VII. THE TASK SYSTEM. 

Accompanying the immigration of Jews, from 1876 to 1882, the remarkable “task 
system ” was introduced in Now York. This system produces at the present time 
perhajis one-half the c.oats made in that city. The task system is peculiar to tlie 
city of New York, where it originated and imiitinues. It exists neither in other 
cities of the United States nor in other countries. Ft is peculiar, also, to the Jewish 
shops. 

’fhe task system was the First real division of labor in coat shops. It has a don hie 
characteristic. It is a “team,” or “set” of workmen, and the wages are paid by the 
piece. The number of w orkmen in the set io 3: The machine operator, the buster, 
and the under hnster or finisher. The pressing is usually ilone by a fourth man, 
who is not a menibcT of the team. With such iii<‘ety has this system been adjusted, 
through the pressure of eonipotitiou, that at the present time it is foiind’that 1 

{ irosser can press more coats than I team can comple.te in a day; and, on the other 
land, 2 teams can furnish more work than 1 presser can complete; consequently 
the standard shop in which four-fifths <»f the task work is done- is that of the “3- 
machino” shop, i. e., the sliop of 3 teams of operator, liaster, and linisher, to 2 
pressers. Sewing on Imttons and tacking pockets is don© by a girl working by the 
week. In many cases, originally, where the shop was small, the contractor him- 
self was one of the team, but at the ]ireBent time, with 8 teams, he is the fitter 
or bnsholinan. Each team, therefore, us will he seen from flie schedule of Kstahlish- 
ment No. 1, below, is composed of the following: 1 operator, 1 baster, 1 edge basteror 
finisher. To every 3 teams, 2 pressers. Two girls for sewing on buttons, tacking 
pockets, etc. One or 2 girls for fell ng armholes and bottoms, etc. 

When the task system originated with the Jew i.sh immigrants, about the year 
1877, it took the place of the journeyman tailor in the ready-made work. The coat 
for which the tailor received $5 or $6 as custom w'ork, and for which he received $2.50 
to $3 in the dull season as ready-made work, was made in these Jewish task shops 
for $1.60 to $2. At thic price tl.ii .lews earned as much and even more money than 
the merchant tailor. The latter made very little use of the sewing machine. ' Most 
of the work on the coat was done by hand. When the division of labor was intro- 
duced in the Jewish shops each particular division became a trade in itself. The 
machine operator did not know how to do pressing or hasting, the presser sould not 
do the work of the others, and so on. The sewing-machiue operator now becume 
an important factor in the trade. He was able to do many parts of the work by 
machine that were formerly done by hand, and as a result the coat was made mncli 
quicker. Then again, the men who were engaged only in basting were able to do 
their work much qnioker and probably better. The same was true of the presser and 
finiahers. 
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In addition to the division of labor, the characteristic of the task system as dis- 
tingnishcd IVoiii a piece system (‘ousists in the fiction that the workmen are earning 
a slaiidaril amount of wa^es per we<^k. The scale originally fixed upon, and ailhered 
to at the present time, was $18 for the operator, $l(i for the baster, and $7 to $9 for 
the girl edge baster or finisher, or $11 to $12 for the man edge baster who has lat- 
terly taken the girl’s place. Starting out upon this basis, it was found. 20 years 
ago, that a team could l omplete 8 or 9 cheviot coats jier day, with plain seams 
and with welts on the outside. At this rate the price per coat for the team was 
about 80 cents. The present prii e is only 28 to 35 cents. 

The process by wliicb the ])ri(;e of labor Avas reduced, following the great influx 
of Hebre^ws in i882, Avas somewhat as follows: Tlie contractor, who Avas, jieihaiis, 
himself a member of the team on a kind of coojieratiA'e basis with the others, would 
go to tile maimfaeturer and ask for work. Finding that there was hut little woik 
to he hail, he would offer to tak(5 tlu^ coats cheaper than the price theretofore paid. 
When he cauu‘ homc‘, he Avould tell his moii that there was not much Avork and he 
was oblige<l f <» take it cheaper, and, since he did not Avant to reduce their wages 
ainl pay thorn less per day, all they Avould havrs to do would be to make another (;oat 
in the task. That is, if they were accustoiinid to make 9 coats in the task, they 
would lie required to make 10, then 11, and so on. The wages were always rediKsed 
on the theory thal they were not reduced at all, but the amount of labor increased. 
In this way intense speed Avas developed. The men Avho hurl been accustomed to 
making 9 coats in a task Avould make 10, and so on up to 15, 18, and even 20, as is 
the customary task at the present time. The hours be^an to lx* in(*reased, in order 
to make tbi^ task in a ilay. Within the last 3 years it is said by the men that it is 
only in very rare cases that a set can mak(‘ a task in a day; fhat it is usual Ibr 
these sets of 3, even Avhen working 12 or 13 hours per day, to m.ake only 1 1 or 5 
tasks in a week. In previous years, they claim, men were able to make 7 and 8 
tasks or days’ Avork ptir week. 

'rhis increas<*.d number of coats per task probably ox)dains why, in the evolution 
of tile trade, women could not hohl their own as edge basters and (iiiishers. About 
1,500 to 2,5()0 girls have been drivim out and men have takim their places at wagt‘s 
50 per cent higher. This is because both the hours and the sjieed were increased 
continuously so that women were physically unable to perform the task. 

The task sysfom, it is said, has two advantages: The men work substantially by 
piecework find have a personal inducement to jierform their work as quickly fis they 
can, and, since they arc in a team, <*ach lias to keep up with the others, so that a 
higiim* speed by anyone induces higher Hi>eed by the other two. So nicely are the 
members of these teams adjusted to each other that froquoutly a baster or an oper- 
ator is out of work liocause, for the time being, he can not find the othiT two mem- 
bers whose speed is exactly fitted to his. lly this queer cooperative production in 
the form of team work, conihined Avitli the personal interest of piecework, the ITobrew 
tailors in New York have devised what is, perhaps, the most ingenious and olfoctive 
engine of overexertioii known to modern industry. 

One reason why jiiecework and high speed have become the framework of the con- 
tractors’ shops is* probably because the Jewish ])eople are peculiarly eager to earn a 
big day’s wages, no matter at what sacrifice. The J e wish workman is willing to work 
very hard for this, and does not want to have it said that there is a limit to his earn- 
ing capacity. It is the desire of the Jew to have his employment so arranged that 
he can speculate find bargain upon his earning ca])acity, and can make use of the 
Boasons. Piecework gives him that opportunity. In a rush season he will demand a 
decrease in the number of coats to the task, making more tasks per Aveek and conse- 
quently earning higher wages. If the work is slack: and the number of oosits in the 
task is increaseil, he Avill speculate upon his ability to work harder and still earn 
high wages. Usually ho is auxious to aecuiiiulate money and open nji a contractor’s 
shop for liiniself, or go into some kind of business. It is nut for love of hard work 
nor because of lack of other enjoyment that the Jew is willing to work so hard, hut 
for the sake of getting rid of Avork. At the same time it is true regarding green immi- 
grants of all races that the conditions of a strange land stimulate them to the hottest 
exertion of which they are capable. The Jewish immigrant is peculiar only in that 
he is not by nature a wage-earner, and he keeps before himself continually the goal 
of emancipation from hard work. 

This characteristic of the Jew shows itself in his irritation under the discipline of 
the factory. He is willing to work long hours, hut does not like to have anyone dic- 
tate the time when he shall begin work or stop work. He does not like to be driven 
nor have his attention called to the fact that he has not made much work. He wants 
to have freedom. This he usually has in the contractor’s shop. He is very nearly 
“his own boss;” be can smoke, talk, run around, stay at w'ork an hour longer, come 
in an hour earlier, or come later. The conditions of sweatshop employment which 
favor this are piecework with an almost complete absence of factory regulations and 
factory management. The contractor’s shop is a sort of ideal worked out by this 
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individualistic people, which holds out a fair hope to everybody of some day becom- 
ing hie own boHB, and, to a certain extent, of being his own boss while still at work 
in the shop. It is mostly from the employees of the contractoi s’ shops that the con- 
tractors themselves are recruited, and it is from both the employees and from the 
contractors that the better class of help in the clothing trade, such as jlesigners, is 
recruited. It is also from these same people that the sniall clothing inauul'acturer 
starts out, building his trade up until he becomes a large ( lotliing manufacturer. 

Following is the schedule, in detail, of a tyi»icul shop of the task system. In 
explanation of this schedule it is necessary to describe the usual method of figuring 
th<i contractor’s interest in the amount of work done. It is as follows: 

Out of not less than $15 worth of work, which the contractor takes out from the 
manufacturer, he ])ays to the operator; $2.6() to the baster; $2 to the finisher or 
edge baster. In addition to this he has to pay for sewing on buttons, felling arm- 
holes and bottoms, tacking pockets, trimming the coat and pressing, expressage, 
rent, oil, and repair for machines, etc. 

The pressing is usually done by the piece, at the rate of 8 cents i)er piece for a 75- 
cent coat; the presser would get $1.60 to $1.80 out of the $15. 

The women who fell the sleeves, at home, usually \vonhl get 80 cents to $1. 

The busheling, trimming, and fitting is usually done hy a man, who gets from $12 
to $15 per week, working at the rate of 4 to 6 cents for a 75-cent coat, or 80 cents on 
the $15 worth of work. 

The girls who sew buttons on, in the sho]), usually get from $1 to $7 a week. 


Taiii.k 32 . — (Umi and profit of eoniravior, on tank nifnlem. 


[Per tank Horlli of work | 


Operator 

Baster 

Edge buHter 

Presser — 

Sewing on buttuim utid tac'.kiug. 

Felling 

Fitting and iMiHheling 

Buttonholes 

Expressage 


$3. 00 
2.BB 
2. 00 
1.00 
,00 
80 
1.00 
.48 
.30 


Total 


12.44 


Leaving a profit of $2.56 on each task. With three sets the balance would bo $7.68 
per day, and for 4^ days’ work per week, $34.56. Out of this the contractor must 
pay about $6 rent per week, and $3 for oil and repairs, leaving a net profit for tbe 
week of 4^ days of $25.56. 

E.STA11I.18HMENT No. 1. 


[Task system : New York; coat shop; foot power; contractor, Jew; employees, Jews; 
ill 3 sets ; 300 coats jier week ; 72 hours per wook; system intniduced about 1877.] 

Contract price 

Labor cost., 

Average wages per hour 


10 employees, 

Cents. 

75 

59.3 

15.1 


Operator’s wages — 

Baster’s wages 

Edge baster 8 wages. 
Prosser's wages 




Two- 

Average 

Hour. 

Woik. 

thirds 

per week 



year. 

per year. 

Cents. 




20.0 

$15.00 

$520. 00 

$10.00 

18.4 

13.00 

450. 00 

8.06 

13.8 

10.00 

346.00 

6.66 

16.0 

12.00 

416.00 

8.00 


b. m. 


Time per coat 

Operator’s time per coat — 

Baater’s time per coat 

Edge baster’s time per coat. 
Pressor’s time per coat 


3 56 

48 

48 

48 

28 
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fndieidual oceupationt in estailiahment No. t. 









T<»tal tMirn- 

Nuin- 

Isjr. 




Week 

Cost 

EarningH 

ingH iM)r 

OceupatioD 

Nationality. 

Sox. 

or 

piece.. 

per 

coat. 

per 

week. 

week for 
the occupn- 







tion. 






Cents. 






Male .... 

]'ie<’o . .. 

15 

$15.00 

$45. 00 

3 

3 


do 

....do .... 

. . . do - . . 

13.3 

13. 30 

39 90 

Edge hazier or iliiialier . . 

... .do 

do 

do , . . 

10 

1 10. 00 

30.00 

2 

PrenHOf 

do 1 

....do 1 

i.-..do ... 

8 

12.00 

24.00 

1 

Tnninior and hiialielor 
((•(nitractor). 

... -do I 

do . - . . 1 

do - . 

G 


IS. 00 


" 1 




1 1 

IliittoiiH and turkin/; 

. do 1 

Eonialo . . 1 

d<» . . . 

3 i 

9.00 

9,00 

'0 

(JiitBidciiiiiHliiiig (foiling). 

Italian 1 

...do 

. . . do . 

4 ! 

2.0U 

12.00 

]1» 


i 

i 


i)!». 3 

177.90 


1 i 



‘ HtjuiTnlont to 3.1} insido fitiiBherH Bt 10 lioiirH m ocK. 


Wliilo tlio task fly8t<iiu diHplacert tho Journeyniaii tailor in I ho iiiannfaotnro of 
i’oa<ly-iiia(lo coats, it has itsolf in the past 5 years met a competitoV in tlio factory 
or large shop, described below as eHtabliHhment No. 2. Tn this contest the task 
system app(‘ar8 to l>o anti<iuated and uneconomical. During the 2r> years of its 
existence in New York it shows no material change. The division of labor is but 
slightly diflVreut from what it was originally. We now have the operator, baster, 
and edge baster or linishor, with a helper or two in each braneh oi work, just the 
same as formerly, except that the edge baster or linisher is n()w a. man, while origi- 
nally this work was done by women. Ibit the task itscU', instead of being 8 or 10 
coats, is now 20 to 2t coats. The wtukmen juak(» np in overevertion what they lack 
in shop organization and division ol labor. The team system huiks elasticity and 
the power of expansion. 'I’lie division of labor can go no further than to jiass the 
coat through the hands of not to exceed 0 or 10 persons. If the shop grows in si/e 
the growth is not organic — it is segmentary. It can not add a man here and a girl 
then', but must add an entire team — in tact, it must add 3 teams in order econom- 
ically to adjust the work of the 2 pn'ssers. 

There has, indeed, been a oiimbersorne attempt during the past 10 years to intro- 
duce a further division of labor in the task system. It consists in a curious redupli- 
cation of the team. The operator in the original team becomes the Urst operator, 
who does the parts requiring more careful work. He takes with him another man, 
called “two-tliirds of an operator,” who does operator’s work requiring Jess skill, 
and who is paid two-third wages, and still a third man, called “one-third of an 
operator,” who does the least skillful work and gets one-thinl pay. The same three- 
fold division is made for the basier and edge baster, so that there is also a “ whole 
baster,” a “two-thirds baster,” and a “one-third baster.” A shop of this kind is 
called, not a three- team shop, but a “ two-team” shop, since it requires a whole man 
plus a two-thirds man plus a one-third man to make two “ whole men.” This awk- 
ward subdivision is not making headway, but the entire task system is yielding to 
the more elastic and organic factory system. 


vni. THE FACTOEY SYSTEM. 

Quite recently what may be described as a factory system has been introduced in 
a few establishments in New York. This is known in the trade as the “Boston 
system” in order to distinguish it from the task system which is peculiar to New 
York. It is not really a “Boston system,” since it is found also in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and elsewhere, but it has been slow to gain a foothold in Now York because 
the task system has met it by its unique capacity for overexertion. Now that it 
has been introduced on the basis of New York’s wag<?s and standards of exertion 
those contractors who have adopted it are confident of its future. The “factory” 
employs 50 to 200 persons, where the task system employs 10 to 20. It has a minute 
division of labor and an elasticity of expansion far beyond that of the task system. 
The following schedule of Kstablisbment No. 2 represents this system. This is a 
shop employing 104 people and making 1,650 coato per week, at 75 cents each. 
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Estabushmknt No. 2. 

[Factory syRtem: Now York; coat shop; steam power; contractor, Jew; eraployeea, Jews and 
Italians ; * 1 04 employees in one gy stem ; 1,650 coats per week ; 60 hours pir week ; system introduced 
about 1897.] 


Contract price 

Labor cost 

Average wages per hour. 


Cents. 
.. 75 
.. 5!5.7 
.. 14.7 


Operator's wages. 
Baster’.H wages... 
rresser’s wages.. 



Hour. 

Week. 

Two- 

thirds 

year. 

Average 
per week 
per year. 


CmtM. 
20. 1 

♦12.00 

$416. 00 

$8.00 


15.1 

0.00 

308.04 

5.62 


22 

13.20 

457. 60 

8.80 


h. m 


Time per coat 41 

Operat^or’s time per coat 67 

Easter's time i>er coat 64 

rresser’s time per coat 21 


Individual ovcupaiionn in esiakliHhuienl No. S. 


Occupation, 

Nationality. 

Sox. 

Male 

Week or 
piece. 

Week... 
....do ... 

Earnings. 

$17. 00 
15.00 


.T„w 


. . . . do 


do 



do . . . 

14.00 


do 


Piece . . , 

.06 


do 

... .do ... 

Week . . . 

16.00 



do 

... do . . . 

17. 00 


do 



15.00 


d<i 

do .... 

....do ... 

12 00 





12.00 


do 

do .... 


10.00 


... .d<> 



7.00 


... .do 

... .do .... 


6.00 





6.00 





14.00 





id. 00 


do 



9. 00 

do 




8 (M) 





6. 50 


do 



3 00 





17.00 

Pinine facincr 

do 

.... do .... 

do ... 

15. 00 






JituHny and edge boating. 




1 

E eiul haster 

Jew .... 

M ale 

Week . . - 

14.00 1 

do 

do 

do 

do . . . 

13.00 I 

do 

do 

do 

. . . .do . . . 

12.00 ! 

fin 

. . , , do - 

do 

do 

11.00 i 

Pldge liAftter 

do 

do .... 

do . .. 

10.00 

Canvas baster 

.....do 

do 

do . .. 

10.00 

fin _ . - -- 

do 

|... .do 

do . . . 

6.00 ! 

. .. dn 

do 

Female . . . 

do . . 

8.00 1 

Khniilder 

.do 

do . . . . 

do . . . 

7.50 1 

. . . do - . -- 

do 

Male 

do . .. 

7.00 i 

Pairing nlnAVAfl 

do 

do 

do ... 

12.00 

Paildlng In]tAlH. 

Italian 

Female . . . 

do . .. 

4.50 1 

Under presser 

Jew 

Male 

....do 

9.00 ! 


do 

do 

do .. 

8.00 ; 


do 

do ... . 

....do . .. 

7.00 1 





i 

Presser 

•Tew 

Male 

Piece . . . 

.08 1 




1 


Total earn- 
ings for 
the occupa- 
tion. 


♦17.00 

15. 00 

14.00 

48. 00 

10.00 

17 00 

15.00 

12. 00 

12.00 

10. 00 

7.00 
C. 00 
0.00 

14.00 

20.00 

18.00 

8.00 

6.50 

3.00 

34. 00 

15. 00 


313.50 


14.00 

28.00 

12.00 

11.00 

40.00 

10.00 

6.00 

16 00 

7.50 

7.00 

12.00 
0.00 
0, 00 

24.00 

7.00 


132. (M) 


10 
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Indutiirial occupuiions in estabUshment No* 2 — Continued. 


Nni»- 

ber. 

OcouiMition. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Week or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total earn- 
ings for 
the occupa- 
tion. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Buibeling and trimming. 


Male 

Week... 
do ... 

$17.00 

15.00 

11.00 

$17.00 

15.00 

11.00 

. . 





... do... 


do 

do ... 

12. 00 ; 24. 00 

12. 00 24. 00 

7.00 i 7.00 



do .... 

....do .. 



do .... 

....do ... 








0 


113 00 

Setving bultmig and tacking. 

Huttons and tacking 

do 

<Ut 

.Jew 

(tenuaii ... 

Female . . . 
do .... 

Week. .. 

do . . . 

....do ... 

6.00 

7. 00 

5. 00 

3. 00 

8 

1 

1 

48.00 
7 00 
5.00 
3 00 

69. 00 

u 



liov 

... do . 





Felling C' rndmUe" Jinishuig). 

I'clliug 

Italian i Female . . 

1 Pie<-e .. 
....do ... 

.04 

04 

18 , 
3 : 

5(>. .')(! 
9.44 


i 


21 1 

104 ' 

66. 00 

919.00 

1 

i 


1 

1 

! _ 


J 


'Phis ]mrticular shop, chosen as cstablishniont No. 2, has been selected because it 
is known in the trade throughout the country as able to produce the chca])eHt coat 
of this kind. It is claimed by competing contractors in Now York and other cities 
that contractor No. 2 enjoys Ins superiority becausi* Iio employs immigrant labor and 
gets it very clieaply ; blit* it can saffdy be said, after a careful e.Kamination of the 
trade in general, that the better grades of labor on this grade of work are paid more 
per hour in this shop than any other jilace in the country. Also, the employees are 
working 10 hours a day instead of 12, 13, and 14 hours, as is done in competing shops. 
As regards the employing of iminigraut labor, contractor No. 2 employs labor that 
has probably been in this country longer and has had better training than the major- 
ity of the trade outside. The a<lvantage which this establishment has over other 
shops is in the mode of production. With its minute division of labor, skilled labor 
is employed where skill is re<iuired, and unskilled labor where less skill is reciuired. 

The labor cost on a coat, on the basis of 10 hours’ work a day, in establishment 
No. 2, is 55.7 c«‘nts. The labor cost on a coat in establishment No. 1, w'liere the 
division of labor is not so minute, is 59.3 cents, giving No. 2 an advantage of nearly 
4 cents. 

The time required to make the coat in establishment No. 2 is 3 hours 41 minutes, 
as compareil with 3 hours .55 minutes, in the case of No. 1, giving No. 2 an advantage 
of 14 minutes per coat. 

If the wages are compared in their several divisions it will bo found that the aver- 
age earnings of operators in establishment No. 2 are 20.1 cepts per hour, working 10 
hours per day, or $12 per week; while in establishment No. 1 the operator earns 
20.9 cents i>or hour, w orking 12 hours, or $15 per week. 

But establishment No. 2 has 26 oi>erntors of widely different skill, whereas (ho 
operators in No. 1 are of equal skill. We should compare the o[>erator8 in No. 2 who 
are of the highest skill with those in No. 1 whoso skill is the same. In doing this 
we find that out of the 26 operators in No. 2 there are 7 men who earn $15 to $17 a 
week, working 10 hours a day, while in establishment No. 1 the operators of the 
same skill are working for $15, 12 hours per day. There are also in No. 2 two men at 
$14 a week, working 10 hours per day, making their w^es per hour higher than the 
men who work 12 hours a day for $15 a week in No. 1. Even the 2 men on the sclied- 
ule who earn $12 a week each are earning about the same wages per hour as the best 
in establishment No. 1. 

The same thing holds true with regard to the baster. The baster in establishment 
No. 1 gets on an average 18.4 cents per hour, working 12 hours a day, amounting to 
about $13 per week, while the baster in establishment No. 2 gets 15.1 cents per 
hour. But in the case of No. 2 the baster includes the edge baster also on the basis 
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of 15.1 cents, while in No. 1 the edge baster gets only 13.8 cents per hour; so that 
if in establishment No. 1 the baster and the edge baster were combined and an 
average drawn as in No. 2^ it would be found that the basters get about the same 
amount in both cases. When the wages for the baster are computed it will be found 
that in No. 2 there is one man who gets $14 a week, working 10 hours, while the 
skilled baster in establishment No. 1 gets only $13 a week, working 12 hours a day. 

With regard to the edge baster or finisher we find that in the case of No. 1 the 
skilled finisher works 12 hours a day in order to earn $10 a week. In establishment 
No. 2 there are 2 skilled finishers who get $10 and $12, working only 10 hours a 
(lav, and others at $9, $8, and $7, while there are 2 at $8 a week who earn per 
hour about the same and even a trifle more than the skilled basters in establishment 
No.l. 

But the output of the basters is about 60 per cent greater. The basters in estab- 
lishment No. 2 baste a coat in 54 minutes as against 86 minutes in No. 1. Conse- 
quently, while establishment No. 2 pays even better wages for skilled labor than 
does establishment No. I, and recjuires the emnloyees to work only 10 hours per day, 
as compared with 12 liours in tlie latter cjise, they are able to produce a coat cheaper 
than estahJishment No. 1. On both the question of wages for skilled help and the 
question of time consumed per coat No. 2 has the advantage. 

In view of the counter argunmnt which would naturally suggest itself that, grant- 
ing establishment No. 2, with its factory system, pays higlier wages to a few extra- 
skilh'd employees, yet this is likely to be counterl)alanced by the larger proportion 
of (dieap help* the following coiui>ari8on is offered: Taking an average wage of $9 
])er week as the dividing line between cheap help and skilled hel]>, and calling those 
wh(> receive $9 and less per week the cheap help and those receiving over $9 the 
skilled help, it will be seen from the schedule that establishment No. 1 has 9 
(miplo>t‘es, or 47 per cent of the whole number, recieiving more than :^9, and 10 em- 
ployees, ()!■ 53 per cent of the whole number, receiving $9 or less; and establish- 
ment No. 2 has 48 employees, or 46 per cent of the whole number, receiving over $9 
per week, and 56 employees, or 54 per cent of the whole number, receiving $9 or leas 
per week. In of her words, in establishment No. 1 53 i‘er cent of the employees are 
cheap help, and in establishment No. 2 54 per cent of the employees are cheap help. 
The proportions between skilled and cheap help in each establishment are practi- 
(Uilly identical. 

The reasons for the cheaper coat of production and the better conditions in estab- 
lishment No. 2 are to be found in the greater skill and speed accpiired where th<* labor 
is minutely divided. A man who raaltes only jamkets can make more pockets and 
bctt(u ]>o( 5 ket 8 than the man who makes a whole coal, and moreover he can do this 
without the basting ro(|uired by the latter, thus reducing the time and cost of the 
operation. As a conseiiuencie the pocket makers in the large shops earn about $16 
per week working 10 hours a day, while the tirst-class skilled operator in the small 
shop will have to work 12 hours per day in order to make $15 per week. The same 
thing is true with regard to the man who sews around coats or stitches (mats. More 
efii< iency and skill are acquired l(y doing one thing, and higher wages are earned, 
even though working a less number of hours per week. 

It is generally claimed in the trade by people who are running large sboj>8 like 
No. 2 that the only advantage which the small contractor has over them is in run- 
ning his shop for unlimited hours. It will be seen from the schedule that this idea 
is verified in figures. Establisliment No. 2 pays as good and (‘ven better wages than 
No. 1, and proiTuces a (;oat in less time and at less cost per coat with 10 hours work, 
than No. 1 with 12 hours a day. If the labor of all shops wore limited to 10, either 
through the strength of a labor union or through legislation, the following would 
probably be the result: Shop No. 1 would be compelled to increase the wages of its 
eni])loyceB 20 per cent in order t(» enable them to earn the same wages in 10 hours 
that they now earn in 12 hours. This, on the assumption that the intensity of exer- 
tion would not be increased, would increase the cost of the optuating and basting 
20 per c.ent. This assumption is not wholly valid, because, with increased energy, 
owing to shorter hours, th(» increased cost would not be quite as great. The present 
cost of operating and basting is 46 3 per cent per coat, and an increase of 20 per cent 
would be 9.3 cents. Even now shop No. 2 has an advantage of 5 cents on a coat, and 
an increase of 9.3 cents would bring the advantage up to 14.9 cents per coat. With 
such a difference, or even with less difference in the cost of production, the task 
system would disappear before the factory system. 

A probable reason which may be mentioned why shops of this kind have not come 
into the trade more largely is that the Jews do not submit graciously to this form oj 
production. Establishment No. 2 must enforce discipline; everybody must be on 
time. There is not as much freedom as in the small contractor's shop. Many Jewish 
operators, basters, and edge basters would prefer to work 12 hours a day in a shop 
where they could have freedom than 10 hours in a shop where discipline is an essen- 
tial part of the mode of jiroduotion. 
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Another reanon why establish men t No. 2 has not developed further is because of 
the amount of money re(]uired to establish it. The contractor who can save $2,000 
usually invests it in the manufa(;ture of clothing himself. He claims that there is 
not much money for the contractor who is working for a clothing manufacturer, but 
tliere is money in manufacturing for oneself, even on a small scale, utilizing the 
labor of the small contractor. Conseijiiently, contractors, instead of investing their 
money in larger contractor's shops, have made a practice of beginning to manufac- 
ture clothing themselves on a small scale. There has, indeed, been a number of large 
manuiacturors who have established just such shops as establishment No. 2, known 
as “inside shops ” to distinguish them from the contractors' shops. But it seems 
that a manufacturer can not produce a 75- cent coat in the large factory quite as 
cheaply as the contractor can produce such a coat in the largo factory" A hired 
superintendent is not usually able to obtain as cheap results as those obtained by a 
skillful contractor. But in those large inside shops a better grade of coat, costing 
$1.50 to $5, is made to great advantage, while the 75-cent coat Und the great major- 
ity of coats are irom cents to $1) is made in shops of the class of establishment 
No. 1. Probably ,50 per cent of the 75-cent coats are made in shops of this class and 
the rest is distributed through other shops, leaving probably not more than 5 per 
cent ol the 75-ceiit coats in establishments like No. 2. 


KSTAHLISHMKN'r No. 3. 

[IVrcoiitapi' HyHleni: Nt'W Yorli, coat .sho]t, Htoaiii jiowcr. contractor, Litliuaniaii; cmploAooi*, 
LilliuaioaiiH. r}7 oni])lo_\ c<^h in 10 O'hiiih, OOO coalw per wccL, , ojuiralors and button sowerH, 11) 
iioura, othorH, 11 hours. j 

(loiitractor’rt price 

Labor cost 

Avcnijic wugcH per lionr 


(’cuts. 
75 
07. f> 
- 12.7 


Operator's w ngca . . . 

JJaatt'r'a wages 

Edge buster's wagew. 
Presaer’s wages 


Hour. ' 

Week. 

Two- 

thirds 

Average 
tier week 


1 

year. 

per year. 

CeiitH. 1 , 

18.7 

$11.22 

$388. 92 

$7.46 

13. H 

9. 00 , 

312. 00 

6. 00 

9.10 

(5.05 

208.00 

4 00 

16,9 

11.20 1 

388.23 

7.46 


I 


Cost, of operating tier coat 
Coat of baat ing ]ier coat . 
Coat of preaaiiig per coat . 


Time per coat. 

Oliorator’a time pt^r coat . . . 

Jbiater'a time per i-oat 

Edge baatcr’s time per coat. 
Presaer’B time per coat 


Ceiits. 
. 18.7 
. 25.5 
8.3 

li. m. 
5 16 
1 0 
1 6 
1 6 
0 33 


Individual occupations in establishment No. 







Cost 

per 

coat. 


Total earn- 

!Nuin- 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Katumality. 

Sex. 

Week or 
piece. 

Earnings 
per we^. 

ings per 
week for 
the occupa- 








tlon. 

10 

Operator 

Lithuanian . . . 

Male 

Piece . . . 

Gentu. 

18.7 

15.0 

10.5 

$11. 22 
9.00 
6. 05 

$112. 20 
90.00 
60.50 

10 

Baa ter 

do 

10 

Edge baater 

do 


— do ... 

1 

Preaaer 

do 

do 

Week... 

do . ., 

- - . .do 


( 14.00 

< 12.00 
( 10.00 
15.00 

1 

. ...do 

do 

d^ 

1 “'H 

14. 00 

3 



_ - _ d^ 

1 2. 00 
80.00 
80.00 

2 

Foreman and c o ii • 


do 

do ... 

5.0 


tractor. 





5 

Buttons and tacking. . 


Female ... 

— do . . . 

5.0 

6.00 

30.00 

16 

Outside finishers > 

ItaHan 

do .... 

Piece . . . 

4.0 

24.00 






57 





67.5 


402.70 


i 

1 





> Estimated equivalent to 8 inside flnishera at 10 hours per day. 
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Establishment No. 3 is a Lithuanian shop in Brooklyn. The people employed in 
this class of shops number several hundred. The mode of production is (juite simi- 
lar to that in the Jewish task-Hystem shop. Indeed, the I Jthnanians probably learned 
their j»eculiar division of labor from the Jews. They eame from the same localities 
in Russia, .and a number oi them speak the jargon of the Jews. Like the shop 
described in scliedule No. I, Avhich m.akes almost the same class of work, the Lith- 
uanians lia\<‘ an opt'rator, a l)ast(T, and .an e<lge baster or tinisher, in teams. They 
work with steam power, in h1io]»s of 10 machines and more. 'Pho earnings are 
divided in about the same way as in th^^ Jewish shops, except that the contractor 
gets a smaller share. Out of tlS worth of work the operator gets 25 ])er cent, or 
$3.7.5; the baster gets 'M per cent and pays, in turn, the edge baster or tinisher 40 
per cent, so that out of the $1.5 worth of work the baster gets $3.06 and the edge 
baster gets .$2.04. Together the ojuTator, b.-ister, and tinisher get .$^.^5 out of the 
$15 worth of work, instead of the .$7.(;6 received hy the te.'ini in the Jewish shop. 
Therefore th(< l.abor eost on a 75-cent coat is 67.5 cents instead of .50.3 eents, leaving 
the contractor a balance of H cents, instead of about 15 cents in the case of the Jew- 
ish sho]). 

1‘roliahly llui le.ason why these IJtlnnmian contractors can m.'inage on cents 
instcjul of 15 cents is het'iiiise their siiops are usually larger, having 10 or more 
machines instead of 3. 

Notwithstanding the smaller share of the contractor and a jiieco price ]>or coat 14 
per cent higlier than that of the .lewish team in the task shop of establishment No. 
1, yet the Jjitliuanian earnings are smaller than those of the Jews. I’liis is partly 
because the .lews work longer hours and partly beeaiise they an^ (piickor and more 
iiiteiihe ill tlulr work. The liithuaniaiis are mainly large and roluist men, hut are 
not so A\e11 adapted to th(' rapid and artistic kind of w«»rk ro(|nired in the sewing 
trade. 

The .Jewish ojierator is able to make a coat in 43 minutes, while the Lithuanian 
operator re(]uiies an hour to make the s.amc coat, so that while the jirice for labor 
paid to (be Lithuanian is higher, yet, since he works so much slower, his earnings 
jire less. In the Jewish shoji (lie op<‘rator earns $15 per week, working 12 hours per 
day, as , against the Lihuainaii ojierator $11.22 for 10 hours’ work. 

The same facts are true with regard to the baster and edge Jiastor (or finisher). 
In tlie Liliiuaiiian shop it will lu' seen that the baster receives 13.6 cents per hour, 
while tlui baster iu the Jewish slio]i earns 18. 1 cents ]U‘r hour. The Lithuanian edge 
baster earns 0.2 cents per hour; tin*, Jewish edge Jiaster earns 13.8 cents p<‘rhour. 
The earnings of the presser are about the same in both shojis, although tho .Jewish 
pressor, who works hy the piece, gets ,a somewhat smaller percentage than the 
Lithuanian, ^^ho works by the week. Pressing reijuiros a good deal of hard phys- 
ical labor .aiuL less skill tiian operating or linisliing, and although the Litliuanians, 
who ares stronger than the Jews, get a. higher price y>er piece, yet they earn about 
the saiiie wages per week. 

Comparing the wages ou tho basis of 8 months worked during the. year, it will bo 
seen that when tho Lithuanian machine operator earns $11.20 a Avoek while working 
10 hours a day, or $.387.06 a year, his average weiLly wages fur the year are $7.46. 
The .Jewish operator in establishment No. 1, on the other hand, while working 12 
hours a day, earns $15 a Aveek. On the basis of 8 months Avurked during the year he 
earns an average of $10 per week or $.520 per year. But making a eomp.'irison 
between the tAvo nationaliti<*H on the basis of a 10-hoiir day, it is seen that the .Jew- 
ish operator under the task system Avorking 10 hours per day earns $12 per woekj in 
contrast to the Lithuanian who earns $11.20. 'Fhis shows a ditfenTiet'; in the earning 
capacity of the two national itios of 7.25 per cent in favor of tin* Jewish operator. 
When, hoAvever, tho element of time is intrmluced, tho difference is more pronounced. 
The Jew, woi king 12 hours instead of 10, or an increase of 20 per cent in time over 
the Litiinanian, earns $520, or $10 a week, in contrast tu $387.96, or $7.46 a week, 
Avliii li is ail increase of 34.03 per cent. In <»thor words, the two nationalities, Avork- 
ing the same number of hours on virtually the same kind of work, show a difference 
111 earning capacity of 7.25 per cent in favor of the Jewish workman. But the Jew, 
by working 20 per cent longer, is able to earn 34.03 per cent more than the Lithu- 
anian. 

The same dilference between the nationalities is brought out in an examination of 
the busters. The Jewish baster in establishment No. 1 earns $13 yier week when 
working 12 hours a day, or $10 a week for a 10-hoiir day. The Lithuanian baster in 
establishment No. 3 earns $9 per week on the basis of 10 hours. In the same class 
of work and for the same time there is thus a difference of 11 per cent in the wages 
earned, in favor of the Jew. 

Introducing the element of time, the difference is more marked. By working 12 
hours per day instead of 10, or an increase rf 20 per cent, the Jew earns $13 jmr week 
or $450 yier year for 8 mouths, and .$8.66 per week for tlie year, which is a net increase 
of 44.33 per cent over the earnings of tlm Lithuanian, 

607a 28 
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Tho (liilereuce is further broujrht out in comparing the finishers or edge basters 
In the Jewish shop the earnings per week for a 12-honr day are $10, or for 8 nionthi 
$346.32, and an average of $6.66 for the year; while for a 10-hour day they are $8pe] 
week. The difference in earn in g^ between these nationalities, taking the lO-houi 
day, is, then. 32.36 per cent in favor of the Jew; while taking the Jew on tho basif 
of the 12-hour day, in comparison with tho 10-hour day of the Lithuanian, the dif 
fercnce in earnings is 65.70 Tier cent in favor of the Jew. The presser, getting $11.2( 
a week, or $388 per year, will average during the year $7.46 per week. 

It will bo seen that tliis Lithuanian labor, while receiving i>er coat 14 per ceni 
higher piece price, is able to earn less wages per wi^ek, showing that cheap labor it 
not really cheap in all casoH. This Lithuanian team system, while it sutlers in com 
parison with tln^ Jewish team systi ni, sutrers still more in comparison with tho fac 
tory system. It ri'prcscnts but a remnant of tho clothing manufacture and mnsi 
iie<’e8sarily disappear before the greater oi onomy of a more minute subdivisioii o: 
labor. It' must be added that the majority of these men reeei\ing $1 to $7.'1(; ]>ei 
weel< for the year are married men, living jn a large city, with families to siipjiort 


KsTAUniSlIMKNT No. 4. 


(Faclory s> RtoTii • Cliioafjo coat sliop, slouin power, <-ontr.a(‘tor. .lew , cmpJnv<‘ 0 .s, I’olisli w'oniou am 
grills,' :i2ofn]»l()\«M*« 111 «mt' Kvatom, 400 coats por wcet, 60 liours ])cr week. H;\Hlriu intiodiicei 
alwmt ]K92 1 ■ ■ 

< 'eiitw 


(^oiitraelor’s jiri( » 

IjSiUoi i ost - 

Aver.i}ie wa}:eH per liour 


Operator’s aa apes 
nnsler’s w apes .. 
I'n-sser’s wapes . 


75 
5K ^ 
12 : 




Two- 

1 A vortif'o 

Hour 

Week 

Ill inis 

l»er week 



} »‘iir. 

per year. 

<U’7ltS , 



! 

12 2 I 

$7 92 , 

$274 56 

I $5. 28 

12 2 1 

7.5)2 1 

274. 50 

I 5. 28 

17. 7 

10 62 i 

268. IG 

' 7 08 


I 'eiits 


(>)Ht ol' openitinp 22. 7 

(lostot biiHtilip 12 U 

tJost of pressilip H 

li. Ill 

Tom' p(^r coat. 4 48 

Opi'ratoi 's t ime per eoat 1 48 

Hast er’s time per coat 1 2 

ProHsor's tiino iicr coat 27 


Tnthridiial occupatiovfi in entnhliHhment Ao. /. 


Occuiiation. 

Nalioimlity. 

Sox. 

W'eek 

or 

pioeo. 

Ehj niiipw. 

Total earn- 
inps for 
the. occiijia- 
tioii. 

Opt' nr torn. 







Polo 



$9. 50 

$9 50 



do 

do .. 

9. 00 

9. (10 


.... do 

do .... 

...do ... 

8. 00 

8. 00 

SoAvinp iiockets 

do 

do . . . 

. . . do . 

8 50 

25 50 

. . . ,lo 


.. do .... 


8.50 

8. 50 




. . . do . . 

6 00 

12 00 





0. 50 

6. .50 


do 

do .... 

do . . . 

5. 00 

5. 00 



Stiteliiug eoiit 

do 

Molo. . .... 

....do .. 

11.00 

11.00 






95. 00 

TToad liastor 

.... do 

Fomalo 

i....do ... 

10. 00 1 

10.00 

. _ 

do 

do .... 

... do . 

9, 00 

9. 00 

Ffl linHf cr .. 

do 

do .... 

....do ... 

7. 00 

7. 00 

_ . do 

do 

do .... 

... do . . 

6 50 

19. 50 

j»Ti‘i»HHr . .. 

ilo 

Male 

....do ... 

10.00 

10. 00 






55.60 

Pre.sscrft 

do 

j . . .lo . . . . 

Pioco . . . 

.08 

32 00 
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Individual ocoupaUons in e^tablishmni No. 4 — Continued. 


1 Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Week 

or 

piece. 

Earnings. 

Total earn* 
inps for 
the occupa- 
tion. 

j Trimming and hnthelinp. 

Pole 


Wock 

00 

9.00 

$12. 00 
9.00 









2 





21 00 

1 ItiittoiiH Jind tacking 

1 Pole . 

Pcinulc . . 


2.50 

JO. 00 




' Et'lling (outside liiiiHliing) 

.... do ' 

... .do . 

L . . .do 

5. 00 
.05 

15.00 
5. 00 

1 j do 


till 

i’iocc; . . , 


' 


riii 





20. 00 

22 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



50 


Estaljlisliment No. 1 is tlu; slio]) of a Jowish contractor, cnnploying in tlio main 
Polish fcmal© helj). It is this class of shojm that jiro the most foruiidahle < oin])cti- 
tors in the tra<le in (’hica»»o. Contractors who have entered this hnsiness, eiiiploy- 
iu^ this class of help, liavc been (j in te prosperous. 

If schedule Ko. 4 is compared with schedule N'o. 1 it will be seen that the labor 
on a coat is 58.4 cents as u'^ainst 59.3 <*entH in the task shop, and it has an advantage 
of less than 1 cent per coat. Probably even this mlvantago is olfset by the <lider- 
enco in the quality of the coat. 'I’ho Jewish operators and baslers are better trained 
and the coats made in the Jewish shops are on the whol<‘ more artistic and have a 
be 1 1< r appearance. 

Comparing the different divisions us to the price of labor it will lx* seen that tlie 
advantage is rather on the side of establishment No. 1, with Jewish help. The cost 
of operating in the case of No. 4 is 23.7 cents, whilt*. in the case of No. 1 it is only 15 
cents per coat. 

The time required for operating in establishment No. 1 is 1 hour 40 minutes, but 
the time reciuired for operating in establishment No. 1 is only 43 minutes. The 
principal saving in No. 4 is in the basting, and as it is the basting that indicates 
quality, this saving is somewhat elfected at the expense of (piality. The cost of 
basting in the case of No. 1 is 23.3 cents, while in the case of No. 4 it is 13.9 cents. 

When the wages and income of No. I and No. 1 are conqiared, it will be seen that 
the advantage is in favor of the .Jewish sho]). In No. 1 the o]>erator will earn per 
hour nearly 21 cents, while in No. 1 she will earn only about 13 cents. 

The baster in No. I will earn per hour 18 cents, while in No. 4 the baster will earn 
only about 13 cents. The .Jewish task shop has the advantage both in wages and in 
cost per coat, considering thii (juality, compared with the factory system employing 
girls, even though the latt<*r are good, steady help ^^orl^.iug for small wages. 

13ut wheir establishment No. 4 is compared with establishment No. 2, the advan- 
tage is on the side of No. 2, namely, the Jenish shop employing men under the fac- 
tory system. The difference is about as follows: 


CoviparxHon of estahUnhinentH \oh. i and J. 


Esiablishmeut. 


No. 4 
No. 2 


Lubor 
cost i»er 
coat. 


Cents. 
.')8. 4 
55 


All cm])loyocs. 

1 Operator. 

Paster and I^dgo 
basler. 

Average 

wages. 

Time per 
coat. 

Averaj..>j 

«»K'« 

1 Sinned. 

Average 

wages. 

Time (!on- 
siimcd. 

Cents. I 
12.2 
14.7 1 

h. lAf. 

4 4H 

1 3 41 

' h. 111. 

j i:{ 2 , 1 10 

20.1 1 57 

1 1 

(’I’litk 

12. 1 
15. 1 

h. m. 

1 03 
54 


Establishment No. 2, therefore, has the advant.age at every point, showing that 
while the labor of women is cheaper per hour and ]»or week than that of men, the 
labor co^ on a garment is less in the shoji employing men, even when paid almost 
double the wages paid the women. This will he further shown in a number of cases 
as the schedules are followed up. The reason why the contractor.s employing Polish 
women have been able to crowd out the shojis employing Jewish men in Chicago is 
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nrobablv bociinHc tbcsH contractors first introduced the factory -vstem ratlior tba 
IxicauHO they eiiiployetl J*oliHh women. It was tho laeiory system uni not the Polia 
woim n tliat threw the. .Jewish sliops out of business, nml wlien tl ■ factory system 
introduced in a Jewish shop the .Jewisli operator and haster, ov. n at much hi^ln 
waj^es, evidently can hold their o\mi in eompetition and can pro luce a coat .lUst t 
choaid’y as can he done with female labor. +i. 

The eliaracteristics of tlie Jews already meiitioiietl ^y^ll partiall 
permitted themselves to he dri\en imtot husmoss rather than .iblish H'et.n toi 
BYstom. J’ he V prefer \\ ork in the small sho]) sons to avoid tl discipline who 
naturally aceonipaiiies the, larj-e factory. There is a <'hauj;e lu vv takin- idaee , 
Chicago in th (3 large, shops where .lews arc employeil, and the . i vision ol labor 

being introdneed in the better grades of work. 

rr7d)ahlv another reason why the .lews and Itohemians h.ive Iv eii driven out an 
replaced liy J*oles is because both the Jews and llohi'inians wen gnentolormii 
unions and going on strikes and insisting on their price (or lahoi 1 he i oles lia. 
worked while the others were on strike, so that elothing in.iniilaenirers eneoiiragi 
very strong l.\ the Polish shops, even Avhile they 33 ore learning tlu‘ trade, so a^ 
suceeasfnlly 'defeat tho tail<»rs' unions. 

KSTAnLISIlMENT N<>. 5. 

1 Factory system : ]tro«iklyii; coat Hhop; steam power; contnwtior, .I(^w; cm])loy< I’olos, .Tew 
Ittilians; '50 empioyooH in one system; a, 000 coats per week; (>6 hours per week; syscoin pst.ahlishi 
about 1807.] 

(bun 

(Contract ])ric(\ (IitumI c,ouI) JO 

Labor cost Iti 

Averagii wages per hour 14 

I I Two- Averaj 

lion AVeek. • Ihirtls per 3 Mh 
i .3 car. per yea 


Operaliir’s wages . 
Jiasler’s wages . .. 
ITesser's wages . . 


1^11 (L> I $4()U.48 
<; 09 ' ‘24*2. ;i2 

9 .')0 1 :i2H. (U 


(bisl <»f operating 

Cost of basting 

Ci»8t of pressing 

Cost of tnmuiiug and busbohng . 


7’jnio per aoat 

Operater’s tiiiii' ]ter coat . 

Hast, t'r's tim<> /lor coat 

ITesser's tnne j»er coat ... 


Tndividiial ocnipalions in entabliHlimefit No. ,5. 







Totiil ear. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

AVoek or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

ings for 
tho ocen- 





pation. 

Sleeve maker 

Jew 

Male 

Week. .. 

$7. 50 

$7..' 


do 

do .... 

... do ... 

8. 00 

8.1 

Pocket maker 

do 

do .... 

....do... 

J2.00 

:{G.( 

do 

I'ole 

do .... 

...do ... 

12. 00 

84. ( 

Lining maker 

Jew 

do.... 

do ... 

11.00 

11. ( 


Pole 


do . . .' 

11.00 

44. ( 

do 

do 

do 

do ... ' 

10.00 

50. ( 

Sewing around 

do 

do 

....do...i 

17. 00 

17. ( 

Stitching 

Jew 


....do . ..' 

Ifi. 00 

^ 16. ( 

Sewing in sleeves 

Pole 

do 

....do ...j 

1 16. 00 

16. < 





i 

mi 
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Individual occupalionn iti eMaldinUment No. 5 — Continued. 


Nuni- 

boi. 




1 Ts.it i4»naUt.y. 




llmbT prosftor ' — 

(1,, Italiiui.. 

Otfim — 

<b» - 

<l(. 




2 j IJimtiT 

1 I 'rniiimor., 
] lUiHlielor.. 


Felling armholes . 
S<5wing buttons... 

do 

Turning over coat 
do 


Male. .. 
....do . 
.... do . 
. .do . 
-do . 
..do . 


Polo... 

do . 

Jew ... 
....do. 
do . 


Week or 


t Work. 
|....do . 
• do . 
.do . 
.do . 
.do . 


do . 
.do . 


Female . . . 

do 

... do .... 

Male 

. ....do .... 


Week. . . 


Week.. 
...do .. 

do . . 

do . . 

.do.. 


Eariiings. 

i 


$7.0() I 

7.00 

5.00 I 
10, (K) 
11.00 
12.00 : 


18.00 

10.00 


5.00 

5. 00 

4. 00 

8.00 

5.00 


Total earn- 
ings for 
the ociMi- 
]>aiiuii. 

!^7. 00 
7 OU 
.5 00 

:jo 00 
22 00 
24 00 


9.5. 00 


18. 00 
16. 00 


34. 00 


Establislimont No. 5 prodiioos wliat is probably tbe cheapest lined coat in the 
United States, namely, a coat trimmed, stitched, pressed, felled, buttonholes made, 
and buttons sewed on and ready for the tiustonier, for 19 cents. The cost of produc- 
liou on this class of goods has fallen more than in any other branch of clothing 
’uaniifacturo, the jircsent contract price being 19 cents compared with a price of 40 
to 1.5 cents 10 years ago. 

The striking characdtiristics of this shop are its minute division of labor and tho 
amazing speed of the workmen. Each man does one particular kind of work, in 
which he develops groat skill and high speed. It is possible for the o])erator to do 
fairly good work without tho help of tho haster. Consequently the cost of basting 
oa<‘h coat is only one-lialf cent, compared with cents in tlie task shop No. 1, and 
1H.7 cents in the factory shop No. 2. The basteFs time is only 2.f> minutes, compared 
with 43 minutes in No. 1 and 54 minutes in No. 2. Of course, this elimination of the 
hasti r depreciates the quality of the coat, but it is compensated to a remaikablo 
extent by the increased skill of tlie operator. 

The e-ntire time required for a coat is only 1 hour 9 minutes, compared with 3 
hours 55 minutes in No. 1 and 3 hours 41 minutes in No. 2. J’he total labor cost is 
16.1 cents, companul with 59.3 cents in No, 1 and 55.7 cents in No. 2. 

Immigrant and green labor can only come into this slnq) partially, since it requires 
trained ineii to keo]) up the speed that has been devehqied. More actual work per 
hour by the individual is incorporated in a coat in this shop than in any other class 
of shop. Polish men operators have here develojied equal, if not greater, speed than 
Jews are able to develop under similar conditions. 

The Poles before immigrating to this countr> were farmers. They came from more 
robust stock than tho Jews and their endurance is greater. When once th(‘y become 
a part of this machinery they develop enormous sjieed. 

If Ave examine the wa^os we shall lind that tho average earnings per hour are but 
little loss than tho earnings in those shops which produce a bettor class of goods. 
The earnings per hour are 14.7 c<mts, compared with 15.1 cents in No. 1 and 14.7 
cents in No. 2, which make 75-cent coats, and 11.8 cents in No. 11, which makes a 
$1.43 coat. These comparisons, however, are not quite parallel, since on the 19-cont 
coat there is more operating pro]»ortioiiate to the total c.ost than on the more expen- 
sive coats. If operators alone are compared it will bo seen that these Polish opera- 
tors receive 17.6 cents per hour, whereas the Jews in No. 1 receive 20.9 cents, and in 
No. 2, 20.1 cents. By the week the operators receive $7.50 to $17, the majority get- 
ting |ll0 to $12. The cheap cost of production does not result mainly from low wages 
compared with other shops but from a minute division of labor, steam power, and 
great skill and speed. 
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Estaulisiimknt No. 6. 

[Factory .Nyrticm- riiKii'ro, Inns’ coat h1hi]>, #;as power; contractor, I’olc; ciii])loyecs, Polish 
wono'M ami ^iils, 17 ciii!il«i\ ccs. o3U coals jn r week; fiO lioiirs ]>er weisk.] 


( leiits. 


Coofracl |>ri< o ( IiikmI coal) 30 

Ljihor cosl 26 

A v(‘iap' w'aures j>ei‘ liour 8.9 


Operator’s wafjes 
JSastei ’h \vaji<‘H . 
Pres.sci 'h w a;;cH . 


Co.st ol' opera tinpf 
( JohI of bast iiijn - - 
Cosl, ot pi essnif; 


Hour. 

j 

1 Mock. 

{ Two 
j thirds , 

Averages 
per week 


1 

1 1 

year. 

j)(!r year. 

('euU. 

1 



7. r* 

$4.50 

$150.00 1 

$3. 00 

9. 1 

5 40 

180.28 1 

3.04 

11.5 

G.90 

230,20 1 

1 

4. 60 


Cents. 
.. 10.3 
.. 3.1 
- . 5. 7 


Time ]>er coal 2 27 

OperaloT’ H tunc ]i(M' coat _ _ 1 2t 

Jiaslm ’s tiui«‘ ]ier coat ... 20 C 

Press»)i ’s ti me pur coat V. V. ...... 3o 


J ndindiKfl occHpai'HtHH, (HtahhuUmviil So. 0. 


N um- 
bel . 

1 

<)ccup<ttri<ui. 

1 Nalionalily. 

I Polo 

1 

! Sex. 

Fcinale . . . 

-do.... 
do .. 

do 

Week or 
piece. 

Week .. 
....do ... 

do ... 

....do ... 
... do ... 
-...do ... 
....do ... 

do 

Earnings. 

$8. 00 
6.00 

5 0(» 

3. 00 

8. 00 
2.00 
6. 00 

0. 50 
.04 

0. 00 
5. 00 

12. 00 

4. 00 

1 

1 

Po<*kc(, maker 

--•-do 

t LlIlnlf^ Jiiaker .. .. 

' do 

d«> 

. .. «lo .. 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

Slet^v c iiiakci 

Can V, IS iirnkM* 

StiLchiii}; ceatH 

do 

do 

do.... 

... .do ... 

Male 

2 



do 

Piece . . . 

M^oek .. 
do ... 

3 

_ 

]Jast<'r 

do 

Female . . . 

• • - •(!<> . * • • 

1 

d(. 

d<> 

1 

'I'riiniiicr 

do 

... .do 

do ... 

1 

Felling; ariiihole.'s 

1 

,(]<! 

do 1 

do ... 

1 


do 

do ' 

.do 

1 

S»'W'iiiK bii1t«»ns 

do 

«io 

!.”!do 

4.00 

1 

Jloy i 

do 

Male .. 

... .do 

1.50 

4 

18 






Total oarn- 
liuRS f(»r tho 
joccupatioii. 


$ 8 . 00 
0. 00 
f). 00 
C. 00 

3. 00 

2.00 

6. 00 


36.00 


6 r)0 

li.OO 


20 . .'■>0 

6.00 

5.00 


11.00 

12. 00 

4. 00 

2.00 

4.00 
1.50 


11. 50 

91.00 


KHtiibliHlnnniit No. G oini»loya foinalo Polish help doin«jj the main sewing and hast- 
ing and ])r(»dn(M'i.s the cheapest co;it of that chms of work that is made in Chicago. 

If we c()nipai:e this OHtablishinout with No. .5, a shop doing similar work and em- 
ploying the sjiine nationality, but employing men instead of women, we shall lee 
that the men have tlio advantage in cheapness of production. In establishment No. 
6 the cost of operating is 10.3 cents while in No. 6 it is 9.6 cents. Bnt therein 
even a greater advantage than can he seen from these figures, since No. 6, em- 
ploying women, can not make the coat without basting, and the basting for the 350 
coats costs ohont $11. It costs No. 5, employing men, almost nothing for basting, ns 
all the work is done by machine. Yet tin* average wages of the men '>pcr{itor8 (17.6 
cents per hour) are more than double the wages paid the women in establishment 
No 0 (7.5 cents per hour). 
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The time consumed in operating a coat in establishment No. 5 is only 33 minutes, 
while with the women operators in No. 6 it is 1 hour 24 minutes— more tluin twice as 
much. If the time which is re(piired for basting on this same grade of coats is 
taken into consideration the difference would be much larger. Consequently, 
while the girls work for less than half the wages the men receive, their cost of pro- 
ductit)!! is uh«mt one-third greater. 

The average wages for the whole shop in the case of No. 5 are 14.7 cents per hour, 
while in the case of No. 6 they are 8.9 cents per hour. But the cost of ]>rodiicing 
th«‘ coat is 16.1 cents in No. 5 as against 26 cents in No. 6, showing that where men 
and women are of the same nationality, working the same number of hours, in each 
instance as ith machines pro])olled with power, the men are able to pro<Iuce ct)atH for 
nearly 40 )>er c«‘nt Jess than the women. 

If establishment No. 6 is compared with establishment No. 4, both eiin>loymg 
wtmieu, Polish shop No. 4 producing a 75-cont coat and Polish shop No. 6 })roducing 
a 30-cent coat, it will be seen that in No. 4 the wages are on :in average 12.2 cents, 
while in No. 6 they are 8.9 cemts, a difference of more than 3 (auits per hour in favor 
of No. 4. This is probably duo in the main tc the fact that the help in No. 4 are 
more skillful and iiro working on a bettor grade of work. 

It will also be seen that w hile there is a difference of 3 cents per hour between No. 
6 and No. 1, due principally to thri dilforences in skill, yet when two shops omj)loying 
men are comjiared, namely, the shops making the 19-cont coat and the 7r»-c,(int coat, 
the av<'rage Avagc'S for the employ<‘es on the cheap coat and on the good coat are 
about the same, namely, 14.7 cents. This shows that men, by dewoloping greater 
speed, can earn very nearly as much Avages on cheaper gr.ados of coats as tln'y can 
on bettor grades of work, where it is not possible to develop such int(Mi8(» speed. 

It is thus seen that in chca]) coat making the enduring ability of the men is an 
important factor, Jind makes them able to compete successfully Avitb iemah^ labor at 
cheaper rates. It is also true that the men stay at the trade longer and develop a 
capacity to work automatically, Avhile women usually leave the trade after working 
5 or 6 years. 


ESTAliLLMlIMICNT No. 7. 


fSuccj'SMor to family shop: Chicago, coat ahop; toot power; oontiw-tor, Jh>licmiaii: ojuplojooa, 
itoliemiau; in omploycoa in one Hyatoiii; 120 uoata por wook; (JO hour.s iKsr week.] 


(’ontract jirioo $1.00 

Labor co.st 

Average Avuges per hour ’ 144 


Operator’s wages 
liastor’s wages... 
Pressor ’a wages. . 


Hour. 

Week. 

i 

1 Oents. 


; 15. .G 

$». 20 

15 8 

0. 48 

. 18.3 

10. 08 


Two- 

thirds 

year. 


Avioage 
])or week 
j»er year. 


.$:}22.40 !H6.2() 

;{28.()4 I G.:{2 

:mc4 I 7.a2 


\vUlilS. 

(lost of operating per coat 211. 2 

Cost of hasting per coat 47] 4 

Cost of pressing per coat pjl 

h. m 

lime per coat C 20 

Operator’s time ])cr coat . l 20 

Jiastcr’s time per eoat 2 0 

JTesser’s time poi coat .!!!..*..!! 30 


Individual ocoupationsj etdahlishmcnt No. 7. 


Nuiii 

l»or. j 

1 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Week or 
piece. 

i 

Earulngs. 

Total earn- 
ings for 
the oe.eii- 
pation. 

1 

Sewing sleeves 

Bohemian . . 

Pemalo . . 

Week... 

•do 

$12. 00 
10.00 
G.UO 

$12.00 
10. 00 
0. 00 

1 

Making sleeves 

do 

' . do 

1 

Stitching canvas 


- - Oil 

-do 






8 

1 





28. 00 
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Individual occupations^ establishment No» 7 — Continued. 


Num- 

ber. 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

U 


Ocoiijiation. 


Heml baster . . 
Second buster. 
Kdgc buster... 

do 

do 


Nationality. 


Sox. 


Week or 
piece. 


Earnings. 


Total earn- 
ings for 
tbe occu- 
pation. 


Bohemian .. 

do 

....do 

do 

do 


Male 

do — 

Eoinalo . . 
.....do .... 
do — 


Week... 
...do .... 
...do .... 

.. .do 

...do 


.tie. 00 
12.00 
8. 00 

7.00 

6. 00 


$16. 00 
12. 00 
16. 00 

7.00 

6. 00 


r»7. 00 


1 i rrosfior 


.do 


2 { Huttons, tacking, felling 
1 I do 

13 I 


.do 

.do 


Male I., -do .... 

Eoinale . L..d(» 

do ]. . .do 


11.00 

G. (M 
4. 00 


11. 00 


12. 00 
4. 50 


16. .50 


112. 50 


KstablisliJiiiMit No. 7 roprosoiits u shop wlioro llolioiniaii g^irls arc onijdoyed asedg^e 
bastoi'H and nnichino operators and men as first hastors .and pres.scrs. 'I'horo is «jnito 
a. larcjo colony of these slioim in (’hicago, ein]doying probably .^,000 pcoplt^, making 
the better class of ready-made coats at S7.1 cents to for stick coats, and $1.25 
to $2 for overcoats. The intijority of them tire small shops, with two or throe 
niachiues, and not a very miniito division of labor. From 12 to 20 ])eo])le tire employed, 
as a rule. It seems that these shops tire not able to bold I heir own in tbe trade; 
they are snccessfiilly r<*placed by tlie shujis employing J^olish hel]), and also hy the 
largo sho]»8 employing tin* ftictory system. 

It will bo seen Iroiti the scliednle that the time for a $1 coat is 0 hours and IIO min- 
utes, as against I hours and 48 minutes for the 75-cent coat in scbcdult^ No. 4; show- 
ing that it takes the llolnmiians a longer turn* relative to the rati*, of wages tlian it 
tak<*s this fuctory shop. 'I’hey are also insisting upon somewhat higher wages imli- 
vidujilly than the Ihdcs. The Hohemiaii operators insist on getting 15.5 cents per 
hour, wlieroas tln^ average wages of the Polish operators is 18.2 emits, and their 
ability to jirodnci^ is |jroatcr than that of their bohemian competitors. Gradually, 
tlierelbro, the bohemian girl is being i rowded out hy the Polish girl. 

The same is true in tln^ case of the haster. The baster in the Polish shop gets 13.2 
cents per lioiir; in the bolieinian, 15.8 cents per hour. 

With regard to the time reijuired on a 7.‘*-eent coat, the Polish baster requires 1 
hour uiid 3 minutes, while on the $1 coat the bohemian ri*. quires 3 hours; showing 
that the ability to produee is much less in the shop where an intense division of 
labor is not emjdoyed than it is under tin* factory system with I’olish help. 

There is a teiidenijy on the ]»art of these bohemians to go into the “8]»ocial-ordor'' 
trade, wliich has been quite largely introduced in Chicago, and so to put their ability 
into a calling wliere skill is required, and where, in the nature of things, the labor 
can not be so intensely divided as can be done in the maniifaetiiro of ready-made 
clothing, but even in the special-order trade the large shop, as will be seen in estab- 
lishments 9 and 10, is successfully driving out the small shop. 

Establishment No. 8. 


[Successor to fjimily shop : Chicago; eontshop; gas power contractor, Gorman; employees German ; 
10 omployoos in one systoiu; 75 coats per week; 60 liours per week.] 


Con tract price 

Labor cost 

Average wages per hour 




... .$1.75 
.... 1.47 
... .115 


Hour. 

AVeek. 

Two- 

thirds 

^ear. 

Average 
per week 
per year. 

Operator’s wages 

CmU. 
U.7 : 

$5.82 

$201. 76 

$3.88 

Baster's wages 

14 1 

8.40 

201.20 

5.60 

Trosser’s wages 

16.6 

0.06 

345. 28 

6.64 
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CoBt of operating per coat. 
CoHt of liasting per coat . . 
Cost of pressing per coat. . 


Cents. 
.. 39.4 
.. 56 
.. 27.3 


h, ni. 


Time per coat 12 48 

Oponitor’H time i»er coat i 4 41 

Haster’s time por coat 4 00 

Prosser’s time per coat 1 86 


Individual occupations, estahUshment No. S. 


Num- 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sox. 

Week or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total earn- 
ings tor 
the occupa- 
tion. 

1 

1 

1 

Sewing sleeves 

Stitc/lunir coats 

(icrman .... 
.... <lo 

Female . . . 
do.... 

Week. .. 

. . . .do . . - 
... do ... 

$9. 00 
8. 00 
6. 50 

«9. 00 
8. 00 
0. 50 

1 

1 

Jiisiile pocket ami lining 

Sfitcliing canvas, etc 

do 

do ... 

do 

....do ... 
....do ... 

.5.60 
3. 50 

5. 50 
.3 50 

1 

....do 


....do ... 

2. 50 

2. 50 

■ “T 


,lo 

Male 


11 00 

35. 00 

11.00 

1 

Si‘(*,cm<l liastvr . 

IN.lr 

do.... 

....do ... 

10. 00 

10, 00 

1 1 

Kdjfe b,T.st<‘r 

(rcnnan 

Female - - - 

. . . do . . . 

0. 50 

C 50 


SIm'V*' luirttiiTj 

do 

do.... 

. . . do . . . 

7 50 

15 00 

i ! 

Scam ]>r<»HMer 

do 

Male 

....do ... 

0.00 

9. 00 

1 

pK'SHOr 

.... do ' 

: do.... 

do . . 

11.00 

11.00 

1 

n'runniing, etc., b \ contractor 

do 

do .... 

Piece . , . 

.00 

62. 50 

4. 50 

1 

I’litt.nTis fiiiil tijicking.. 

do 

P’emale 

Week. 

6. 00 

6. 00 

1 

I<'(illing 

do 

do .... 

....do ... 

1 2. 50 

2. .50 

ifi 





8. .50 

110.50 


What has boon said with regard to the Jiohemian shop liolds good oven in a hotter 
grade of work. Kstahlishmeiit No. 8 is a (ierinan shop, run by gas power, but is a 
Binsill sho]) in the rear of a teneiiieiit house. The power has ])rol)ah]y been intro- 
duced because the (irerman girls are not willing t<» run sewing machines ])y foot 
power, as the llohemiau girls and Jewish men do. Dut (he jnoduction is on a small 
scale, and tin* labor is not very much divided. It is said in the trade that these 
shops are being crowded out by the larger Polish shops, where thc' girls are more 
willing ig ‘^drive” their work. 

It will be seen that it takes No. 8 12 hours and 48 minutes to make a $1.75 coat. 
Comparing the unit of lime with the price of the product, it is seen that more time 
isreciuired to every unit of price than in establishment No. 4, employing Polish 
girls. Por example, it takes an o]»crator 4 hours and 1 minute to operatic a coat, and 
the baster 4 hours to baste a coat. Hut in establishment No. 4 it takes the operator 
only 1 hour and 40 minutes lo operate a 75-cent coat, and the baster 1 hour and 3 
minutes to baste a 75-cont coat. It will be seen, by taking into account the differ- 
ence in (luality, that the advantage is on the side of establishment No. 4. 

The. a verage earnings are on the side of No. 4. The operator in No. 4 earns on an 
average 13.2 cents an hour, while in No. 8 she only earns 0.7 cents per hour. On 
the other hand, the basters in No. 8 include 3 men, since the work requires higher 
skill than can be obtained by the employment of girls, and their wages are 14 cents 
per hour, compare<l with 13.2 cents in No. 4. 

With regard, therefore, both to the amount of wages and the amount of time, the 
German small shop is at a disadvantage compared with the Jewish and Polish shops 
under the factory system. 
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Establishment No. 9. 

[Ciist/om work on factory system : Chi«iago; coat shop; gas power, contractor, Jew; employees, 
Jews, (lonniui, and Polish women; omjJoyeos in one system, 3U0 coats p(»r wej^k; GO hours per 
week.] 


(’outract price $1.35 

Labor cost ^ oG.') 

Average wages per hour 1.V2 


iioiir. 


Wetsk 


Two- Average 
thirds I per week 
year i)er year 


Operator’s wages l,''i 2 

Ilaster’s wages 17 4 

Prosser’s wages 22 5 


C«»8t of operating per coat 
Cost of basting per coat . . 
Cost of pressing jnsr coat . 


$!i 12 : 

$;ilG. Hi 1 

.$<; 08 

10.44 1 

301. 02 , 

0. 00 

1.x .')0 j 

408.00 1 

1 

0 00 



Cents. 



.1 



IH 


^ h. in. 

Time per coat 7 o 

Operator’s time ]ior coat 2 0 

Ibister’s 1 irne per coat 2 0 

I’resBor’s time per coat 18 


Individual occupations^ establishment \o. !). 


Num- 

Is'r. 

Oec.tipal ion. 

Nationality. 

Sex 

Week or 
piece 

Earmiigs. 

'I’ntal earn- 
ings I'oi 
the Occupa- 
tion. 

1 



Male 

AVeek .. 
do 

$1C. 00 
13. 00 
12 00 
8. 00 
y. 00 

8. 50 
5, 00 
4. 50 
11. (H) 
14.00 

$!() 00 
l.t 00 
12 00 
8 00 
y 00 

8 .50 
5 00 
4. 50 
11 00 
14. 00 

1 


... .do 



.... do^ 


do 


i 

1 

1 

Making linings 

do 

do 

Gi^riuan 

do 

.... do ... 
Female .. 
do . . . 

....do .. 

... do . 
...do .. 

1 

Making sleeves 


ilo . . 

do .. 

1 


do 

• do ... 

do ... 

1 

1 

Stitching coat 

Gorinnu 

do .... 

Male 

....do ... 
....do ... 










101.00 

1 

1 

Hoad haster 



do 

18. 00 
15 00 

14.00 
». 00 
0. 00 
8. 50 

7. 00 

8. 00 
3.00 
2. 00 

3.00 

2. 00 
8. 00 

11.00 

18. 00 
15. 00 
J4. 00 
9.00 

9.00 
8. 50 

7.00 

24. 00 

3. 00 

2. 00 

3. 00 

4. 00 

I 8.00 

11.00 

.... do 

do 


do 

1 



do ... 

... do 

1 



do 

do .. 

1 

do 




1 


do 

.do 

"i.do:; 

1 

Edge baster 

Jow 

Fcmalci . . . 

do ... 

3 


1'nlish 

do 

- • . -do 

1 

Padding lapels 

Goniiftii * . . * 

do 

,,Vao - 

1 


__ d(» 

- - do 

- - - -do - . . 1 

1 

Pulling bastings, eto 

do 

do . 

- • - -do - - . 

2 

do 

do 


. . . .do 1 

1 

U nder pressor 

iln 

Male 

do 

1 

do 

-UollAXidcr ». 


”[’do 




- - T 


17 






135. 50 

4 

Presser 

Taw 

• • •• .flo • » • . 

Piece 

Week... 

.18 j 
16.00 ' 

64. 00 
16.00 

1 

Triiuuiiug and busheling 

do - 





- - - 

5 






j 70. 00 

1 

Felling armholes 

do 

Fomiilc • . • 

....do . .. 

6.00 

3.00 

4.00 

G.0U 

3.00 

[ 4.00 

1 


German . . . . 

do 

do ... 

1 

do 

do ...r.. 

. do 

... .do ... 






3 






13.00 

36 






319. 50 


Establishment No. 9 is run on the factory system, producing “special-order” 
coats at $1.35 per coat. This shop, compared with No. 3, clearly expresses the differ- 
ence between the shop and factory. The time required on a $1.35 coat is 7 hours, 
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whereas No. 8 requires 12 hours 48 minutes on a $1.75 coat. The advantage in time 
is 40 per cent. The operator in No. 9 requires 2 hours; iu No. 8, 4 hours. The 
wages of operator in No. 9 are 15 cents per hour, while the operator in No. 8 gets 
9.7 cents per hour. This is probaldy due to two causes: One is that 7)art of the 
operators in No. 9 arc .Jewish men, while the operators in JNo. 8 are Oermaii girls; 
the second cause lies in the dill’ereiice of ]irodiictioD — the factory system as against 
small ])roduction. While the operators in No. 9 earn more money, they work 10 per 
cent cheaper per coat than those in No. 8. 

The same holds true in the case of the hasters. The baster gets 17.4 cents per 
hour in No. 9 and 11 cents per hour in No. 8; but he hastes the coat in 2 hours iu 
No. 9, while in No. 8 it ie<inires 4 hours. 

Tlni ability of establishment No. 9 to produce chea])ly arises partly from the mixed 
uationa1iti('S of the employees, including Polos, .Jews, and (Jonnans, with little 
resisting i»ower in respect to “ driving.” 'The several nationalities working together 
find it harder to organize themselves or to come to an understanding than in shops 
where one nationality is einiiloyed. This Jirings about a wide diversity of wages. 
^Some of the hasters earn as high as $18, $15, and $14, and the operators $1(5, $11, and 
$12. The contractor is able in the high grades of work, where great skill is required, 
to pay good wagcH, and to pa^ low wages for the low grades of work, where he 
omidoys German and Polish girls. 


Estaulisiimknt No. 10. 

[CiiHtniii \\ork, Hlutp 8\h1oiii Cliirage, (o;if sliop, loot powei*; oo 1 1 tractor, Jew; oin]>lo 3 'CCH Jews, 
JJoln'TiiijaiH, tt al l‘t lu out' h.> stoiii , J.'iO coals 60 hours por week. 1 


Coutract price $2.00 

Lalior cost J.49 

Axciiigc wayt'Hpoi lioiii 197 


OluTttloi’s wagi .s 

Jhistcr’s wages 

l*rcsH(5r’s wages 


\ ' 


Two- 

A verage 

1 Hour 

Week. 

t.hinls 

]»er week 

1 

. 

year. 

jxir year. 

(h'uta. 




2.3.6 

$15. .36 

$.332. 48 

$10 24 

16.1 

9. 66 

j 334.88 

6. 44 

J! J 

IK 00 

! 624 00 

1 

12. 00 


Cost of'o])ora(ing per coal 

(losl of liuslirig |K’T coat 

Cost of lucssiiig per coat 

Tiiuc |ior coat 

Ojicraior’s time pci coat 

Uasler stimc ]»cr (•oat-..., 
PrcHser’a time per coat 


(lloiits. 
.. 30.7 
.. .39.4 
. . 24 
h. lu. 
7 36 
. 1 12 
. 2 47 
48 


Individual ocenpationu, €Hlahlinhmcnt No. 10. 








3'oUil 

Num- 

ber. 

Oec,up.'itiou. 

Nationality. 

Sox. 

Week or 
jiieco. 

Earnings. 

earnings 
j>or week 
lor the oc- 







ciipatiun. 

3 



Male 


$0. 30 
18. 00 

$5 00 
18.00 

1 

1 


do 

do 






13 00 

13. 00 

2 




....do .. 

10.00 

20. 00 



do .... 


9. 00 

18, 00 

1 

do 



....do ... 

9 00 

9. 00 

1 

Under presser 

Gcriuau 

do .... 

....do ... 

12. 00 

12. 00 

1 

Padding 

liidieiuian .. 

do 

....do ... 

4. 00 

4, (Ml 

1 

do 

... .do 

do .... 

....do ... 

2. 25 

2.25 

1 

Sewing hTittoiiH 

.do 

do .... 

do , . . 

6. 00 

6. 00 

1 

do 

l^ortugaese 
Gorman .... 

do .... 

do . . . 

6 00 

6. 00 

1 

Felling 

do ... . 

do . . . 

5.00 

5.00 






16 






158.25 

2 

Presser 

Jew ... 

Male 

....do... 

18.00 

36. 00 

1 

Trimmer 

Gorman ---- 

do 

Piece . . . 

.12 

80.00 







19 



1 



224.25 
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EstabliHliniont No. 10 is a ‘^spocial order” coat shop in Cliicapco, producing a $2 
coat, with 10 employees making 150 coats per week, working at the rate of 60 honrs 
per week with foot-power machines. 

The labor cost per coat is $1.49 as against a labor cost of $1.06 on the $1.35 coat in 
tlu' factory (No. 9), and as against a labor cost of $1.47 in establishment No. 8, 
which is rnn by German girls, on a $1.75 coat. 

No. 10 has an advantage over tlm sm.all shop of the Rohemians and Germans in 
producing a $2 coat in 7 hours and 36 ininiites, as against 12 hours and 48 minutes in 
the Gorman shop on a $1.75 coat, and 6 hours and 30 minutes in the Bohemian shop 
on a $1 cojit. 

It will b(i seen that histablishment No. 10, making (ioats with Jewish men as opera- 
tors and basters, is producing a coat clieaper than establishment No. 8 with German 
girls, or No. 7 with Ihdiomian girls, but that it costs more than it costs No. 9, with 
both Jews and Germans and men and women, running on a factory system. 


ESTAULlSnMKNT No. 11. 


[InHJilt' sliop: Now York, coat sliop; Btoani ]M)wor: snporintoiidont, Jow; omployoos, .Tows and 
[laliauH, rJ4 «m»j>loyoea in one syatoiu; 6(>() coats per week. 59 hours per week.] 


Prif«' of co.'it, if (lone by contract, about. 

l.abor (!(»st per coat 

Average- wages i>er hour 


Op('rator’s wages. 
liastiT s wages . . . 
Presser’s wages . 


$1.50 

1.4.1 

.118 


ITonr. 

Week. 

Two- 

thirds 

Average! 
per week 





> ear. 

per year. 

(knis. \ 

' 



19.1 

1 $11.20 

ifClOO. 00 

$7. 50 

10.2 

0 07 

210.08 

4 04 

22 2 

12.C8 

474. 24 

9. 12 


Cents. 

(3ost of operating per coal :n,8 

C((8li of basting per coat 40. 

Cost of pKissing per coat 22 8 

b. III. 

'i’iinc ]ior coat 12 ll 

Opcriiloi s tune per coat ] H7 

Jluster's jicr coat 4 25 

Prosser’s time per coat 5!) 


hidiridual ocGujfutUniHj i'KiahliHlnm nt So, 11, 


Nnni 
bet . 

Occnpal ion. 

NatiomiIil,> . 

So\, 

WiM'k or 
piece. 

£ai niiigs 

'J'etal earn- 
ings pi^r 
w(M.*k Jortlic 
ecmijiation. 

1 



Mulo 

Week 

$17. no 
IG on 
12 . on 

IG. 00 

8. 00 
12 00 
11.00 
4. 00 
12.00 
5. 00 
3. .50 

1 12.00 
11.00 

$17. 00 
16. on 
12.00 
IG.OO 

1G.00 
24. 00 
11.00 

4.00 
12.00 

5.00 
2 50 

48.80 

11.00 

1 


do 

do .... 

do 

1 


... do 

. . do .. 


1 

Rowing round and sewing in 
collar. 


do .... 

do 

2 

... do ... 





do 


do 

1 



d(» . . . 

do 

1 

1 




(io 


. . - (1(. 


....do ... 
....do... 

- , .do 

1 

Stitebiiig canvas i 

1 Italian 

do . 

1 

Sowing Hl('e>’(^ liiiiugs j 

.... do .. 

Pemale 

4 

Pockoi makers 


M iili\ 

1 Piece ... 

1 

(Soncral o]icrator 

j .lew - 

do 

iScenta.. 
Week. .. 





18 






106.50 

1 

Lining baster 

It-alian...... 

do 

. . . .do , . . 

9.00 
11. 00 
10. 00 

9.00 
12.00 
13.00 

6.00 
4.75 1 

9.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 
12.00 
13.00 

6.00 
4.75 

1 


Jew 

.lilt 

- - . . do 

1 

do 

do 

do 

. . . .do • . . 

1 


i tflo _ - . ! 

do 

> • • .do 

1 

Hasting 1*01111(1 

L... do 

* llo . 

!I!!do !!! 

1 


do . 

do 

do !.! 

1 

J£(lge buster 

Italian. .. 

Pumale ... 

• . • .do • • • 

1 




• ••.do... 
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Individual ovvujmiiouHf isfabliHliment A'o. tl — Continued. 








Tidal enrii- 

Niiiii- 

lier. 


l>lationality. 

Sox. 

Week or 
jiioce. 

Earnin;;8. 

in)r» per 
week for 
the nccU‘ 







patieu. 




Female . . 
do 

W ook - - - 

$4. M) 
21) 

$9.00 
3.25 
8. 00 
5. 12 
2. 75 
7. 00 

1 


do 

1 

a<» 


klalo 

..do .. 

8. 00 

1 

do 

... .«|o 

<lo 

... do . 

f). 12 

1 





2.75 

1 

(l;iii\}is liiiHtrr 

.low 

do .... 

... do . ■ 

7.00 

1 


do 

do 

do 

5 00 

5. 00 
11.00 
C. 50 

1 


do .... 

do .... 


1 1. 00 

2 

llustiii;; ill fio'kni^ liii- 

iii;:; ami I’iiiix as in aniiiioh'a. 

Italian 

Female ... 

-...do.-- 

:i. 25 


1 

do 

do 


do . . 

1.60 
2. 00 
5. 50 

1.50 
2. 00 

5.50 
2. 75 
3.00 

1 

....do 

do .... 

do 

d<» 

1 

1 



do ... 


... do 


do . 


:i. 75 
2. 00 



... do 

do 

...do 


iiastin;' (‘olhirs and slioiilders 

do 

.low 

do 


dn 

1 

.. .do .... 

...do. . 

l>. 00 

9. 00 

1 



do 

do 

7. 00 

7. 50 
7. 00 

1.50 

1. 75 

2. 75 
2. 25 

4 00 

7. 00 
7. .50 

7.00 
4. 50 
1.75 
2. 75 
2. 25 

4.00 

1 



do 

....do ... 
do 

1 



do 

a 




... <lo 

i 


... do 

do . . 

. ..do 

1 

....<io 

do . 



1 

.. do 

do 


do 

1 

<l<' 

do 

. . .do ... 

... do .. 

1 



do 


2. 50 
12. 00 
8,00 

7. 50 

5. 50 
8. 00 
C. 00 

2. 50 
12. 00 
8. 00 
7. .50 
5 .50 
8.00 
G. 00 

1 



Male 

do 

1 




... do . . 
do 

1 

.. .do 


<lo 

1 

.... do 


do 


1 





1 ' 


(jrcriiuiti 

do 

....do ... 






~45 1 






275. 27 

7 

Jluttonholfl maker 

Jew 

Female . . . 
<lo 

Pioce . . . 
do 

.021 
.02i 
15. 00 
J5. 00 
8. 00 
4. 00 
.08 



... do 

T till ill II 

1 60.00 

j” 

Kilter 

Jaw 

Male..!!.’! 

’week!.’! 

... .do 

1 16.00 

I 1.5.00 

8.00 
20.00 

j 

1 

lluHhelcr 

do 

... .do 

1 I 

(lo 

do 


- - - -do 


.... do 


l)fl 

. . - .do 

ih 

Felling arnilioIo.s and bottoiiiH. . . 

! Jtiilian (iii- 

do .... 

Piece . . . 

11 

do 

1 Hidti). 

Italian (oiit- 
! Bide) 

do 

- - - - do . - - 

,08 

i 48.00 


Uiifrton Hinver 

do . 

AYeek... 

. . . .do . . . 

7. 00 

5. 00 
4. 50 

) 

7.00 

5. 00 
4.50 

1 Ji»W 

] 

do 

' (rernian .... 

do 

1 

.do 

Italian 

«io 

(lo . . . 

1 

Hiittoiiliolo maki'T 

Ji;w 

do 

do ... 

4.00 

4. 00 
6.00 

} 6.00 

30.00 

18.00 
8. 00 

254. 50 

I 

.SowMifi tieke.t 

do.... ' 

do . . . i 

. . . do ... 

6. 00 


I’lilliti^ IiumI iiMru 

d“ ! 

,1r. 

Piece ... 

Week . 
do ... 

.01 , 

» 1 

Sii]ieriiitendts;it 

do ....1 

At iilo. 

.Oli 
20.00 1 
18.00 ! 
8.00 

i 

1 1 

Foroman 

do 

-do 

I 

Otiiuu buokkoeper 

do 

do 

do ... 

~Kr\ 





i\ 

Flrst-oH prosBor 

_ _ . iln . 

iln . - 

... .do , . . 

13.00 1 

14.00 

11.00 
.]2i 

26 00 
14.00 
22. 00 

\ 


.. do 

. ..do 

. . . .do . ! ! 


do 

do 

do 

... do 


Socond-oft preBBcr 

do . 

.. do. 

Piece . . . 

- . . -do . - 

1 1 


Gertuau .... 

do 

[ 75. 00 

2 I 

do 

Italian 

do .... 

do 








10 






137. 00 

~ 124~ 






863. 37 


Establishment No. 11 is a large ^‘inside” factory in Now York employing 124 peo- 
ple, making GOO men’s fine coats per week. If the coat were given out to a contractor 
it would ]>robably cost $1.60, but in the manufacturer’s own shop it costs $1.43. 
Ready-made line coats of this class can be made much more successfully in the large 
inside shop, with a minute division of labor, than can cheaper grades of coats. The 
same manufacturer who operates this inside shop for his line work sends out his 
cheaper coats to contractors. 
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It refjuirea in this factory ahont 124 people to make a coat. The ‘ conomies are 
mainly the following: The division of labor makes each person in the. several occu- 
pations able to produce more work than would be possible if the labor was not so 
intensely divided. It also makes it possible to introduce a large number of unskilled 
workers, at low wages, for parts of the work where skill is not required. 

The coat is made in 12 hours 11 minutes, as againstS hours 41 minutes in Establish- 
ment No. 2, and 3 hours 65 minutes in No. 1 for a coat at half the price. 

The operators in this factory are mostly Jewish men. They receive fairly good 
wages, as will be seen from the schedule, one man getting $17 per week; two, $16; 
one, $13; three, $12, and two, $11, working 10 hours a day. I'here is only one get- 
ting $8, and an Italian man and woman getting, respectively, $5 and $3.50. 

The average wages for all operators per hour are 9.1 cents, which is ahont the same 
as in establishment No. 2 and establishment N<». 1, where ,1c wish help is employ ('d. 
Since the time at the optu’ator is 1 hour and 3 iniinites. as against 57 minutes in No. 2 
find '13 minutes in No. 1, and, taking into consiib-ratiou that th(‘ other two shops are 
making a 75-cent coat, it is seen that establisliment No. 11 can o])eratc a coat in a 
shorter time and pay about tins same wages. 

lint the main eeonomy in this class of shops is >\ith the basler and edge basttsr. 
Here a large number of Italian meu and woukui are introduced, working allow wages. 
Out of the '15 Isasters, edge baslers, and seam pressers then' is only one at $13 a. week. 
There are two at $12; two at .$11 ; two at $10; two at $9; and tlnrty six at $8, $7..50, 
and down as low as $1.50. A large number of Jt.'ilian girls, Jiswill be seen, are work- 
ing for $1.50, .$2, $2. .50, an<l $3 per week. 

riie average wage s for tlie baster have falN'ii far beb'W the wages received by the 
bastor in establisliinents No. 1 and No. 2. While the hastor in N'(>. 1 g» ts on an ’a\er- 
jige 16 cents aji hour, and in No. 2, 13.6 ee-nts pen- hour, >et in No. II the e.naiings are 
cents. Tim time for hasting in No. J1 is 1 hours and 21 minutes, as .against 
1 hour and 26 minutes in No. 1 a.ud 1 hour in No. 2; showing that the basting in No. 
11, while it is produced l>y ^ery cheap help, costs much mer<' p(T dollar’s worth of 
work tlmu in either No. 1 or No. 2. 

The presser in No. II gets l)etter wag<‘s than in the otlier two sho])8, juobably 
be(*auHo skilled mechanics jire required, and the olf-prcssiiig < an jjot in the iiatiin' of 
things be very much divided, so that it takes a first <-lasH luessor to do the work. 

It is this class of sliops, making first-class eeats, with vi iy cheap help, th.it is 
extending the ready-inadii <'lolhing biisim'ss among peo]»Je who formerly ^^ore only 
custom-made clothing. It is displacing Ihe custom tailor hy ju oducing a coat us well, 
or almost as well, as he does lor less tluin oue-fifth <d’ the jirico reciuired by him. 

The example of this sliop should be well considered by those who expert that the 
aholitioii of the colli ractor and the substitution of huge inside shojis will inqirove 
the condition of the employees. This particular shop is a model in its external ami 
sanitary asjiects ; the hours are shorti'r than elsewhere, and the best-paid (nnployees 
receive as high wages as elsewliere; but hy its subdivision of labor a place is found 
lor women instead of meu, and for the very cheapest class of help. 

Kstabusiimicnt No. 12. 

Establishment No. 12 is a coat shop at Egg Harbor, N. .1., employing girls as 
machine operators and a few girls as edge basters, making 500 coats per week, wak- 
ing 60 hours per week ; contract ]>riet; per coat, 45 lo .521 cents. 

Establisliineut No. 12 can be favorably compared with establishiiioiit No. 8, a Ger- 
man shop in Chicag«» making a $1.75 garment, it will he seen that the average 
wages per hour in establishment No. « are 11.5 cents, while in No. 12 they are 9.7 
cents, showing tliat in small euuutiy towns labor eau he procured .at somewhat less 
per hour than in the large cities, employing the same nationality. 

If (istablishnumt No. 12 is compared with establishment No. 4, which is a Polish 
sho}) ill (Jhicagii employing girls, it will be seen that the average wages in No. 4 are 
12.2 cents, as against 9.7 cents in No. 12, emphasizing the point that female labor is 
usually cheaper in small towns than in large cities, probably due to the different 
standard of living and the lower cost of living. 

The average wages for the operator in No. 1 are 13.2 eents; the average wages per 
hour for the operator in No. 12 are only 8.S cents. 

Th(* cost of basting, per coat, is about the same in both cases, being 13.2 cents in 
No. 12 and 13.9 cents in No. 4. 
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ESTAllLISHMKNT NO. 12. 


[Coat shop, Egg Harbor, N. J.: Contractor, German ; employees, German- Americans; 34 employees; 
500 coats per week ; 60 hoars per week ; steam power.]- 


Cents. 

Contract price 45 to 

I^uborcortt 39.8 

Average wages per hour 9. 7 


()p»3nit(n’s wages. 
Itaster's wages ... 
Pressor’s wages .. 


Hour. 

Week. 

Two- 

thirds 

Average 
l»or week 

__ . _ 

- _ _ 

year. 

per year. 

Cents. 




8.8 

$5.30 

$183 56 

$3. 53 

13.2 

7.92 

274. .56 

5. 28 

14.2 

8.50 

295. 36 

5.68 


('ents. 


ot operating per coat 13,8 

(’ost of Itasliiig ]t<T « out 14.25 

Cost of pressing jicr coal 3.4 


h. m. 


'J'liiie )M r coat 4 5 

Ojicraloi ’s time ]>er I'oat - - 1 22 

Caster’s time p«^r eoat 1 5 

I'rt'sser’s timo]t*»r coal 14 


IiidiridKal occu}ialionHy vHiahliHhment No, 12. 


Niu„- 

W\ 


3 1 
2 1 


Occupation. 


e\\ iriy in sleeves and stitch- 
ing sleev Hs. 

octet inaiuT 

ining maker 

.. do 

encjul workers 

...do 


1 Pressor <lo 

1 do I d«» 


Natituiality. 


German- American 


i 

Pastier do 

- . . do do 

do ' do 

do I do 

Coa l -col lar bast or ' <lo 

Uinler presscr ' do 

Seam tircssci '... -do 


1 liusln-lcr ! do 

I Foreman ' do 


Felling hands . 


I 


Time or 
jiicce. 




, Total earn- 

Earn- 

ings. 

! ings ]>cr 
week for 

the (KH’UTia- 


tion. 

$8. 50 

$17.00 

6. 50 

19.50 

5. 75 

1 11.50 

4. 25 

1 8 50 

2. 00 

4. 00 

4.25 

8. 50 


69. 00 

9.00 


8.00 

8. 00 


17. 00 

9. 75 

” 9 . 75 

9. 00 

18. 00 

8. 50 

17. 00 

8. 00 

8. 00 

4. 00 

4. 00 

6. 50 

6. 60 

8. 00 

8. 00 


71.25 

6. 00 

6. 00 

12.00 

12. 00 

3. 75 

3 75 


21. 75 

.04 

20.00 


1M.00 


i. 
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IX. CONCLUSIONS AS TO CLOTHING TRADES. 

Th(' folio wiji#; coiicluNioiis ivliitivo to wages and inicoH, based on tho foregoing 
.! . rnssiou, are made in comparison of the period of 1878-1882, when the immigration 
of JiuHsian Jews began, and the year 1900-1901. 

The clot hing trade has been affected more than any other trade by successive 
waves of immigrants, especially Irish, Germans, Scandinavians, Jews, Italians, 
Poles, Bohemians, and Lithuanians. 

Wages have always boon extremely unstable; in the dull season being iimch 
lower per day and i)er piece than in the busy season. This is not the case in other 
countries where trjidition is stronger, nor in other trades wliere labor unions have 
better control. In ladies’ cloaks and suits, work is b^ss steady than in men’s and 
children’s clothing, and the prices are higher in the hnsy seasons and lower in the 
dull seasons. 

The organization and evolution of th<* trade have i)a88ed through four stages: 
(1) the journeyman tailor; (2) the homo shop ; (3) the task shop or small contractor’s 
shop; (I) tlie factory. 

This increasing suhdivision has reduced the cost of making :i coat about as follows : 
Task system, 50 per cent below journeyman tailors ]nicc in dull season; factory 
system, 40 j»er cent below lask system; total, 70 ])er cent below jonrm'yman t.'iilor’s 
dull-season price or 85 ]ier cent below busy-seastm price— i. (*., from .+.5 to 71 cents. 

The increasing suhdivision of labor has snhstitnted simple oi»crations for jsomplex 
operations and has increased the .speed and exertion of the \v<*i‘kman. 

While wages by the hour, day, or week on factoiy ]»roduct8 have decreased ii 
most e-ases and remained constant in a few casc^, yet the inensased ovcrcxcrtioii and 
overtime are more exhausting to the employee than tlie\ were 20 y( .irs ago. 

Cuptom or journeyman tailors earn higi «t wages cli.in formerly, not mainiy 
throiigJi organization, but p.artly because of the high ^kj!! nujuired, partly bee.iuse 
of the new demand for ladi«‘H’ line taOoring, ami panly becanse of tlm. gMowlli u- 
wealtli of the wealtlii<M classes whon. Iboy serve. 

The wages per week of male onorators and basters on < oats in task sbop^. in Ne^\ 
York have fallen one-sixth, their hours incK'ased one-liftli, their we<‘kly output has 
increased two-thirds, tlie piece price of their product lias decreased one- half without 
any change in machinery or suhdivision of labor. 

Tliesi' low wages, long lumrs, and overexertion in the task shops are p.artly th<‘ 
result of an antiiinatod system of production in competition with factory methods, 
and partly tln^ result of an overcrowtled labor market and lai K of organization. 

The wages of women hand sowers on e.oats, oxcciit liiiishers and edge basters, have 
remained constant. 

The wag<58 of Avomen edge basters on coats have declined one-fil’th, and they Ijave 
been replaced by male immigrants at wages per w^cck about 50 ])er cent higher than 
tltose which the w'omon formerly received, hut per ])icce th(^ same, owing to tJje 
greater speed and endurance of men. 

The earnings of women tinishers on p.ants in Kew York declined one-third when 
the Gormans began teuemeiit-honse work 10 years .ago, and again declined one-third 
when the Italians drove out the (Germans. In lloston the legislation restricting 
tenement-house work jirevcuted the latter deaJine.' 

PresHors’ wages per week have fallen 10 per cent, hut per piece 40 per cent, and 
their hours have incroasefl 20 per <,eut. 

Cutters’ wages have beeu constant, or have slightly advanced, and the hours have 
been reduced in the better shops, through the ahl of the organization. In the 
small shops, Avhere there is no organization, wages have been reduced. For the8^^ 
wages the cutter has heavier work and has increased his output 50 per cent by 
shears, 150 per cent by machine, and 200 jier cent by knife. 

The wages of pants operators in New York have not declined nor the hours 
increased, owing to the superior organizaton of the union. 

Wages in coat Hhoi)8 on the factory system with minute division of labor, are 
higher per hour, the day’s labor is shorter, the skill in each partic ular operation is 
greater, and the cost of the coat is less than in the task or small shop system. 
Moreover, men are not replaced by women. 

The competition of the immigrant is not felt until the second or third year after 
his arrival, even in the simple operations, because he requires that much time to 
increase his skill and speed to the point where he can earn $10 to $15 per week. At 
these rates of wages his labor is cheaper than that of the green” immigrant who 
can earn $5 per week 3 mouths after landing. 

The condition of the immigrants is better than it Avas in their native countries, 
but their standards of living are much lower than the standards of those longer in 
the country with whom they compete for employment. 


* See I'oUowing chiij)ter ou Touement Iluusu Work, j). 308. 
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The BotiB oiPHailorB. do not generally enter the clothing trade on account of its 
uncertainty, low pay, long hours, and unwholesome conditions, but the women and 
girls wh'6 -('liter the shops are mainly American-bom children of immigrants. 

Men’s labor in. sloops, owing to greater skill, speed, and endurance, is worth about 
50 per cent more per hour than woman’s work in shops, and women and girls work- 
ing for $5 to $.9 per week tend to displace men above $8 to $14 per week on corre- 
sponding work, but men working at tuese or lower wages have displaced women. 
Tlie oompetition of women has forced men to increase their exertion without 
increasing their wages. Women are especially available in preventing men from 
raising their wages thtough strikes. 

Labor organization has been especially difftcult on account of immigration, mixed 
nationalities, female or child labor, country competition, tenement-honse work, and 
the introduction of the division of labor. After male immigrants have been here 2 
or 3 years they are willing to organize, but are prevented from bettering their con- 
dition by the new arrivals whose necessities compel them to accept low pay. The 
ouiy enduring organization has been that of the cutters, who are but slightly' 
affected directly by immigration. The most successful organization of factory 
tailors is that of the Swedish pants aud vest makers of the “special order” trade 
in Chicago. This orgauiza tiou has raised wsiges at the time when other wages wi^ro 
falling. The “special order” trade furnishes a peculiar leveragt^ for .a labor organi- 
zation, siuee it requires trained ineebanies, and the work cau not bo postponed in 
case of a strike. 

Different nationalities have introduced different modes of ])roduction: The .Jews, 
th(i task system basecl ou speed, endurance, ami team work; th(» Germans aud llohe- 
luiaus, the female finislnu' and foot-macdiiue operator; the Scandinavians, the large * 
stcampower shop, with minute subdivision of Labor, for pants and vests. The fac- 
tory system in coats 1ms originated with GermanH,ScandinaviauH, aud .lews. Immi- 
grants huve created lor themselves new lines of ready-made ]>roducts and have dis- 
placed the custom tailor, the dressmaker, and the housowin*. This is true of all 
kinds of clothing, whether for men, women, or children. As a result, all classes of 
people arc. hotter dressed, in the latest styles, and they spend much more money 
cv(My year for clothing. 

Tailors who have been displaced by green immigrants of the same or other nation- 
aliti(‘B ha ve found bett(‘-r positions as contractors, inanufacturers, or small tradc^smen, 
or have created a new line of product of a hotter grade. This displacement has been 
acc!ompaiiied by liardsliip and temporary unein])loymcnt similar to that ac.com- 
]iauying the introdmtioii of machinery in other eallings. 

liCgislatioii further restricting iminigration would assist tailors now in the trade 
to organize and secure shorter hours ami higher pay. 

X. TENEMENT-HOUSE WOKK AND LEGISLATION KEGAEDING IT 

1. CONDITION OF HOME WORKERS. 

The so-called “sweat-shop” higislation of the several American States, in so lar as 
it adds to factory legislation in general, is simply legislation directed .igainst 
teuementdionse work. 

Iho broad fact fir.st apj)arent in this legislation is that American States in rcstrict- 
nig tencmeut-house work have Ixmui legislating upon the subject of immigration in 
its most urgent and threatening Jisjieet. Practically all of the w'ork in tenements 
covered by the laws about to be considered is carried ou by foreign-born men and 
'Women, and, more tlmu that, by the latest arrivals aud the lowest conditioned of 
ihe ioreign horn. The legislation on this subject is more radical and even despotic 
than any that can he found on the same subject in other countries, and its extremest 
lorms are found in the three States of New' York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, 
whose great ports of entry receive thti first impact »)f immigration. Moreover, this 
mgislatioii has been forced upon these Spates, as a matter of fact, by practically two 
ol the races that have been recently crowding into the cities, namely, the Hebrew 
and the Italian. It is the Italian woman, working in her closi^. tenement, whose 
cheap labor has almost driven out all other nationalities from that class of work 
I'll® homo, namely, the hand sewing ou coats and trousers. 

Ut tne J0,000 licenses granted by the New Y'ork factory inspector for “ home llnish- 
mg in New York City, it is estimated that 95 per cent are held by Italians. In 
lioston, where the law has been rigidly enforced against unsanitary condition.s, 
Italiaim licenses are held by Portuguese and 12 per cent by 

“Home finishing,” it should he observed, is perhaps four-fifths of the work now 
aoue in tenement houses. It is that remnant of the former home shop where the 
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entire garment wae made at home. In New York, coats and trousers are finished 
at home; in other cities, only trousers. In addition to home finishing, the only 
other classes of work affected by tenement-house laws are those of journeyman tailor 
and the woman who works for ‘*pin money.” 

The Italian home finisher is usually compelled to take work home, because her 
husband is not making enough money to support the family. These men work 
mostly as street laimrers, hucksters, and peddlers of fruit, fish, and other merchan- 
dise on the streets. When working as street laborers they are employed so few 
months in the year, and as i)eddler8 their income is so small that they must get aid 
from their wives at homo. The price paid for labor to a home finisher is about one- 
half that formerly paid to a woman regularly employed in the shop. A ])air of pants 
is lined, bottoms basted or felled, and the buttons sewed on for from 5 to 7 cents at 
home, while formerly, before the Italians came in, it was 10 and 14 cents in factories 
and 7 to 10 cents in the homes of Gorman finishers, so that the Italian finisher works 
for about two-thirds of the priee wdiich other nationalities formerly ree<dved for the 
same work. This is not true, however, in lloston, where the strict eiiforceuu'ut of 
the laws restricting tenement-house work has lessened that form of com}>etilion, and 
where, on this account, the jn-ices continue :it 7 10 cents. 

The Italian family not only makes its living by the aid of lioine work by the wife 
and children, hut by this pnucss it is made possible for the Italian laborer to hid 
on much cheaper terms for labor in other employments than it nould be possible 
for biiii to do if his wife and children were not engaged in the hnsiness of sewing at 
homo, ('onsoqnently, this practice not only has a damaging 'oftect on the sho]) 
worker in the sewing trade, hut it also affoets the people engaged in the same call- 
ings as the Italian laborers. It is possible for Mie Italian tr> woik on railroads and 
on streets and buildings for a lower price than he would he able to do if ho did not 
receive this ai<l from liis mother, his sister, his wife, and his children at home. 

The following are cases taken at random from notes on the homos of the Italian 
finishers : 

Aiiabella, 2,35 Mulberry street, rear tenomciit, second floor front; pants, 5 cents 
apiece; woman, her mother, 2 ehildren, husband; she does not know what he does 
or what he makes. Two women can together earn $3 a week. Old woman looks 80, 
is 52; been in the country only 5 months; husband worked with shovel in old coun- 
try ; she didn’t sew in old country— took care of house; conditions bore about same 
as those in old country; 2 rooms, rent $8.50; 2 windows in outer room; 1 child of 5, 
1 of fi months; licensed place. 

Doiiia Falzia, 235 Mulberry street, third floor, rear tenement; pants, 5 cents; fin- 
ishing; good grade of work (])aflt8 probably sell at $3.25 retail) ; says it takes an 
hour; husband works at shovel — $1.25 to $1..50; rent, $7.50, 2 rooms; no children. 

(buue here from Hoston to see his family ; woraod on pants in Boston, hut in shops, 
not in houses; must pay there $15 or $lfi for a shop, which must he nice, while here 
you can work in ordinary rooms; married 2 years (in Boston); been in this country 
3 years; wiis working in sho]) before she was married; 7, 8, and 10 cents per jiair 
when working in shop in Boston— $4, $5, and $6 per week; earns now $3 a week — 
sometimes. 

Antonia Searifino, 235 Mulberry street, third floor; 5 cents per pair pants; bastes 
bottoms, puis lining on ; 1 hour to make ; 2 years at this business; 4 in this country; 
married, with 1 baby; sister works with her; can both together make $4 a week; 
husband peddles Msh and makes only $1 to $2 a week; in summer he can make $4 to 
$5; got married over here; husband boon here 5 years; was married 2 years ago; 
did nothing before making pants; 2 rooms, $8.50 rent; kitchen probably 10 by 12 
feet; bedroom, 8 by 10 feet; she gets all the work she wants. 

Label Agalo, 235 Mulberry street; 5 cents coat; felling front part of sleeves, fell- 
ing armholes, bottom, and pulling bastings on 62^ and 75 cent coat; makes 2 or 3 a 
day ; had this loat 3 days ; 6 cents on coat when working in shop ; husband a baker — 
$4 to $5 a week ; didn’t work when Imsbaud got more; can make 50 cents a day : 
does make only $1 to $1.50 a week, for works little; 2 children — little baby; learnea 
in neighbor’s Iiouse; learned only coat; 2 years in this country ; 4 months only in 
shop ; made then 55 or 50 cents a day ; husband earned 20 cents a day in Italy ; pays 
$9 a month rent, 2 rooms; 2 windows in 1 room. 

Legislation affecting the Italian homo worker must of course be general, and must 
afl’ect other nationalities and other classes of work manufactured iiuder similar con- 
ditions. Among the other clasBes of work thus affected is that of the custom tailor 
or the jouriieyinan tailor. This is the skilled mechanic who makes the entire coat. 
Ho makes one to three of these coats a week, and his home is not seriously encum- 
bered with quantities of material, whereas ready-made clothing is handled in large 
quantities and is scattered everywhere through kitchen and bedroom, on floor, tables, 
and beds. Fifteen or twenty years ago most of the ready-made clothing was also 
made in the homes of the people. The ordinary shop was in the homo, whore most 
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of the members of the family were engaged, the man, his wife, and snoh grown-np 
children and other people as oonld be marshaled into service. The oontraotor’s shop 
and what is called the sweating system’’ have developed out of this. With the 
introduction of labor and sanitary legislation as applied to the sewing trade, the 
largest part of clothing manufacture nas gone into shops of contractors, but there 
still remains a small number of families who are working on clothing in the old mode 
of production. Coats, pants, vests, and ladies’ garments are made in the home, with 
the help of the wife and children and sometimes of others, and by means of this 
labor and with the opportunity of working unlimited hours they are able to hold 
their own in open competition with the shop. Home work is usually practiced by 
people who prefer isolation and do not like to go into a shop to work, and are not 
able to estaolish large shops of their own. It is because of a sort of conservatism 
with regard to new modes of production that these people still hold their own in 
these home shops. 

The urgent complaint made by tailors of all classes against home work is based on 
the obstacles which it places in the way of organization and Joint protection of their 
wages and hours of employment. The agitation conducted by the journeymen 
tailors’ organizations of this country is directed more vigorously against their mem- 
ber doing work in their own homes than it is in regard to holding uj) the regular 
price for their labor. It is claimed that it is harder to organize the home workers 
than it is to organize those who work in hack shops or in regular shops, because they 
are scattered through the city and the organization has no means of getting control 
over thorn or finding them if they are wanted. They haY<‘ no opjnutnnity of coming 
together in an organization with other jieonle employed in the trade, tlsually the 
contractor from whom they take work si)eakH their language, and lu their homes they 
usually hear nothing but their own language, so that they have no op])ortiiuity of 
acquiring a. language common to others in the same industry so as to make it jmssible 
for them to he interested in a common cause. Jieiug slow to learn English, they are 
slow to become Americanized. 

Subcontracting is the rule in this hnsiiiess. Manufacturers d(> not want to be 
bothered with giving out small lots of work such as would be re(|uirod by a man 
who worked ojily with his family. Conse<iuently, such a family is forced to take 
work not from the manufacturer direct, hut from some contractor in the neighbor- 
hood. When the homo worker complains, lie is told by the contractor, “I am not 
making the price; the price has been maile by the inannfa<*tiirer for me/’ and as the 
manufacturer is never seen, they know nothing about him and so can not. iiiliuence 
him. In this wuy home work reduces the resisting power among the tailors when the 
price for labor is reduced. As they have no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with one another they can not give expression to a common grievance. 

The difficuHies of organization are esiiccially noticeable in the case of the Italian 
home finishers. They receive such a small income from their earnings that they are 
not able to pay dues to carry on the expense of an organization. They work so con- 
tiiuKinsly, and are so busy caring for their families at home, that they c,au not spare 
the time to go to meetings or participate iu an organization. They seem to he like 
chattels of their husbands and the other male members of the family, and would he 
looked upon as a sort of rebels if they narticipated in any form of protest against 
their condition. The same is true in their dealings with the contractor. Any efl’ort 
to resist the oppression of the contractor would be met by him with the threat that 
he would employ other help and have his work done inside or by other Italians. 

An apparent exception to this rule is that of the finishers for certain shops which 
have been organized by other nationalities. The Swetlish women in the “ special 
order” trade of Chicago have required the contractor to pay 14 cents per pair of 
pants to the Italian finishers at home, and have organized about (>00 of them for this 
purpose. The Swedes have been able to do this because they have a strong union 
practically monopolizing their line of work, and because they wish to protect also 
the 300 Swedish and German home finishers on the same work. So exceptional, how- 
ever, is this case of apparent organization of home workers that it is looked upon by 
the people in the trade with great curiosity. 

Another class of workers who are beyond the fiehl of organization are the women 
who work for pin money. These are usually married women or widows of American 
birth. They may formerly have been engaged in some occupation in the sewing 
trade, and in case of emergency tliey strive to help themselves upon the death of the 
breadwinner or during times when they are not fully supported by their husbands, or 
when they wish additional money while their husbands are being employed. Such 
a woman will usually take clothing home, doing the felling or making the button- 
holes by hand, and working for less money than the people employed regularly at the 
2 vlxi compelled to wholly support herself by her labor she canget 

the little that she needs even if she works for half the price that the woman must 
demana who is dependeut upon similar work for subsistence. This line of employ- 
ment IB also practiced extensively in making shirtwaists, wrappers, underwear, 
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children’s knee pants, and in some cases on ready«made and erea cnstom*madS 
vests; in almost every case decreasing the price for labor. A dozen women’s wrap- 
pers will be taken out by the woman who needs some additional mon^ for 45 to 75 
cents, when the girl working in a shop, in order to make a living, will have to ask 
75 cents to $1,10 for the same thing. The girl in the shop must earn at least $4.50 to 
$6 a week in order to make a living, while the woman working for pin money will 
be content to earn $2.50. This reduces the price for labor below the point of sub- 
sistence for the girl in the factory. 

It is very difficult, almost impossible, to organize in a union the people who do not 
stay at the trade regularly and only work for the sake of earning pin money. Their 
intention is not to make a living at the business, and the pay is so low that they 
abandon it as soon as possible. It is impossible to get them into a labor organiza- 
tion. They (iut the price for labor and there is no redress from the grievance. It is 
probably true that, out of regard for this class of women, American legislation has 
not taken the advanced step of prohibiting outright tenement-house work and 
instead of prohibitive laws has adopted th(‘ device ol‘ licensing such work. This 
will appear from the description of such legislation in the following pages, where it 
is shown that the factory inspector is given discretion in granting and revoking 
licenses. li the inspector is charged with laxity in enl‘or(;ing the law, he appeals to 
the cases of individual liardship which it would bring npoiMvonien forceil by eiiior- 
gency to work at home. The factory inspector of New York, who has not taken 
the mlvanced ground of inspectors in other State's in enforcing the stringent law of 
that State, gives an illustration in bis report for 1S99 (p. 52) of the hardship of strict 
enforcement compared with the leniency of nouenforeemout. He edtes the follow- 
ing parallel incidents: 


Where the law was not enforced. 

The Now York Evoiiiiig World of Junii.-iry J8, 
1900, re|«)rto(l t lie procotMlings of the JVow York 
Diet KilfJion AHsoomlion. 

At tJiiH ineotiiig I)n Annie H. Dnniole, .n phyto'- 
clan of Kew York City, rejiortod on JuTviHifste 
pnieinont iioiisoH whisre manufacturing i« done. 
Her report ih interesting and unquestionably 
true. During her narrative sbe sjioke of oiuM-aeo 
wbi<'h IS particularly intt'resting and which wo 
grant is an illustration of u condition where tho 
law was not enfon ed. She is quoted as saying , 

“You might not iielicvoit, butl rocentl.\ ran 
across a cast' w here a woman could not sparo tlio 
labor of a child only 3 years old. Some children 
at \ hat time are actually useful in fixing trim* 
niiugs on women’s dresses." 

It is said that the word picture of tlie little one 
ftt work caused tho sliedding of tears. And no 
W'onder, for Dr. Daniels was speaking to a sym- 
patludic audience. 

A cliild of such tender years at work in a tene- 
ment swcntsliop would niiponl to the hardest h«*art 
and oruose the sympathy of the must i^allous soul. 


Where the lato was enforced. 

Application No. 3687, .'isking for a lioense, was 
received at our suhofiioo in New York. I’he 
premises from wliich ajqilicutiuu came were care- 
inlly inspected and a license was refused the 
appheaui, for sanitary reasons. Tlie applicant 
was a woman, presumably a widow, who had three 
Hiiiall cliildrcn ilopeudent upon lior for support. 

On January 10, JOOO, our inspector who was 
detailed to inspect and investigate tho condition el 
the promises for whic 1 1 licenH(^ liml 1 icon refused 
reported as follows on the case in point: 

New Yeait, January 10, looo. 

[Application No. 3867.] 

'fhis |>eraon was refused a license onNovombor 
22, 1809. 'I'ho contractor refused to give lior more 
work to do II) her apartments in violation of the 
law. Thoroforo, she lias htoii obliged to go to tlie 
shop to work, to support hersolf and litUo ones. 
I found on my visit to lier room throi' small chil- 
dren, the oldest ap]>arently not over C years of 
am\ alone in u cold room, no tiro wliatever, and 
the pla<ie almost entirely hare of furniture. 

I learned Irom the housekeejmr of the premises 
that this luotlier goes to w ork at 7 o’clock in the 
morning; she returns at noon to give the ehildren 
some dinner, then goes hack to work, not return- 
ing until 6 o'clock in the evening. These little 
children are alone all day with absolutely no one 
to look ol'Uir them or keep a fire to warm them. 

John 11. Story, 
Deputy Inspector. 


From a purely humanitarian standpoint, which narration presents tho most pitiful picture? On tho 
one liand we have the 3-year-old child helping its mother in the home— never out of lier sight— always 
where the mother could altend to its wants and allay its fears and suffering. While, hn the other 
liana, we see the mother compelled to desert licr three little ones of very tender voars, going out to 
the shoji to work, because tlie la w pruhihits her bringing tlie work into her home. As a result thereof 
those unturtunate little ones are thus deprived of tlu' scant care a hard-working mother could bestow 
upon tbeni, they are left alone in a tenement, shut up in a tireless room with no one to attend to their 
wants, i s not this a sadder piiauro than tliat preseuteil liy Dr. Daniels ? Wo do not attempt to miti- 
gate the rrightfiil eouditions existing in places that onr iiisjiectors have not up to Mils time I'eached 
but we do say that the strict and unr^entfng enforcement of our present law will cause untold misery 
and suffering. 

While individual coses of hardship can often bo cited, it is claimed that the price 
paid for the labor of these women home workers is so low that a widow or other 
woman in need is not able to make a living wholly by that labor. It is often the 
case that widows who work at home at this kind of employment are being partially 
supported by charity. The charity thus received makes it possible for them to 
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work for less wafies tha& they would reoelTe If they had to work in a factory and 
wholly snpport themselTes. 

Since the standard of living of the working classes is generally re<Sognized as 
equally important with their organization in maintaining a high rate of wageSj the 
question of the influence of home work upon their standard is of vital interest. It 
is claimed by tailors that home work reduces the standard of living. They do not 
care for a fine home with good living rooms when the home is almost all of the time 
used as a shop, with pieces of cloth and rags lying about and with pressing irons 
and sowing machines crowding upon the space. In the Italian home with its twenty 
or more pairs of pants or as many coats and jaclcets scattered through the kitchen 
and living rooms, and the wife busy plying her needle, it necessarily results that the 
surroundings are uncared for and filtliy and the children neglected and dirty. Fur- 
thermore, the husband or other 8U]>port becomes less eiuirgetic in the effort to pro- 
vide for those dependent upon him, and lie feels at liberty to spend in drink or other 
luxuries the money which he would otherwise have been compelled to expend for his 
family. 

It is claimed also that the man who works at home has irregular hours and usually 
works all the time he can spare, day and night; he employs his wife and children 
as helpers, and is usually able at a pinch to get cheap help by employing his 
neighbors’ boys, girls, and wives. Thus in open competition he is able to iinderbid 
the man who works in the hack shop or the regular factory. As a consiiquence 
the pri(5e for labor is not stable .'ind there is a constant cutthroat competition be- 
tween the ]>eople in tlu; trad»‘ for ihe purpose of getting work, since the long lioitrs 
worked per day mak(i it im]^oHsibl<^ f(»r work to last tliroughont the year. 

The (d1(*,et on the intelligence and personal initiative of the tailors is also de- 
pressing. The man who can rely upon the earnings of liis wife and children loses 
the spiri fc of enterprise. Iinprovemonts in the mode of production are absfdutely out 
of the quf'stion. Home shops are usually not aide to use imju'oved machinery, nor 
are they able to Rnlulivide labor h<i that each laborer is utilized in th<^ most ellicient 
manner, (jonsequently by the old mode of production the laborers must work 
longer hours and utilize the labor of women and children in order to hold their own 
in c-ompetiiion with the better sliops. 

For those reasons it is quite generally argued by tailors that if the manufacture 
of clothing in tenement houses could be prohibited they would be benefited. They 
would earn a better living in factories, with regular hours of work, with a bettor 
prot<M t ive organization, and without the dt'prossion of their homes and the oppres- 
sion of their wives and children. 

2. PROTFX’TION OF THE PTTRCHASER. 

The most effective agitation and legislation .against tenemont-bonse work has 
been nndcrtakoii, not on behalf of the workers, but on behalf of the public which 
purchases clothing. 'J'he contagions .and infections diseases which are preaninably 
carried by clothing from tenements to the consumers are plithisis, diplithoria, small- 
pox, chicken pox, scarlet fever, and measles. Tt is not known that any definite case 
has ever b(*en reported wliere contagion was actually proven, owing to the large 
number of hands through which the goods ])a8s before they reac.h the consumer. At 
the same time, the danger of contagion is apnarent. The report of the New York 
tenement house commission for 1900 says (p. 70) : 

Teiiement-honse labor is generally <iarrie<l on in the <lwolling room of the family, where old and 
f crowded in with tlie workers. The danger of contagion, when any mernher of the family 

is 111, thererore, is vor^' great. A nietnbor of the commission has seen garnieiits piled on the floor in 
liic midst of dirt and rubbish, garments stacked on the bed, and some of tliom used as iiillows for sick 
cuiidren; and in one instance garments were found atoretl in the same room with a sick man atinar* 
eiitly in an atiyanced stage or tulMirculosis. Such conditions the commission regards us a serious 
mena< 5 e to imblie health. It believes that manufacturing can not bo continued in the tenement lioiises 
with safety to Wio general public except at great expense in the way of investigation and supervision, 
in view of the immense amount of labor at present carried on in tenement houses. 

“The risk rnn by the purchaser of a costly cloak," says the report of the Illinois 
fiiotory inspector (1895, p. 55), “or a custom-made suit is precisely the risk run by 
the workingm.an buying a cheap, ready-made suit and by the poor woman who gets 
Irorii a bargain counto^r knee pants for her boy. In the cloak trade, the clothing 
trade, the merchant tailors’ custom trade, although the manufacturer or merchant 
tailor may have shops in good sanitary condition, nothing of his manufacture can 
be guaranteed nonin fections so long as the greater part or any part of his work is 
done on tenement-honso premises.” 

Complaints similar to the foregoing have resulted in legislation regnlating tene- 
i^nt-house work in the States of Massachusetts (1894, 508, 44), New York (G. L. 32, 
(1897, 37; 1899, 64), New Jersey (1893, 216), Illinois (1893, p. 99), 
MiMonri (isro, p. 273), Michigan (18«6, p. 233), and Ohio (1899, p.213). (SeeEcport 
Of Industrial Commission on Ijabor TiCgislation, Vol. V, p. 116.) Following is a 
description in detail of the main features of this legislation. 
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3. LEGISLATION GOVERNING TENEMENT-HOUSE WORK. 

A. Penons permitt^ to work in tenement house or dwelling.>-ln no State does the legis> 
lature take the radical stop of prolii biting outright tenement or home work. If 
such stop has ever been taken it has been doclarea iineonstitutional by the courts^ 
as was done in New York with the statute of 1884, c. 272, prohibiting the manufac- 
ture of cigars in tenement houses on any door partly occupied for residence ]>ur- 
poses. (In re Jacobs, 08 N. Y., 98.) The unconstitutionahty of this statute was 
maintained by the court on the ground that it did not clearly appear on the face of 
the law that its primary obioot was to secure the public health. 

The existing statutes, following the clue 8uggest(‘d in New York decisions, go 
only so far as to restrict the number of persons who shall bo employed in a room or 
tenement. In Massachusetts, Oliio, Indiana, New Jersey, and Illinois this restric- 
tion ex<ludes everyone except “the immediate members of the family living 
therein.” 

In Missouri the number is restricted to “three persons not immediate members of 
the family living therein.” In Pennsylvania, New York, and Michigan there is no 
definite restriction to the members of the family nor any specified number of out- 
siders, but the factory inspector uses his discretion at this point. In Pennsylvania, 
whore the law does not prohibit the omjiloyment of outsiders in the family, the 
inspectoi’ reaches that result by sjiecifying in the license only the names of imme- 
diate members of the family who are jiermitted to work in tin*- room or apartment. 
While the statute does not, on its face, grant this authority to the inspector, his 
action has not been tested in the courts. At the same timi^ the statute restricts the 
number to be employed so that “not less than 250 cubic foot of air space shall be 
allowed for each and e\ory j>crson.” 

In Now York thi* minimum air space is also 250 cubic feet in the daytime and 400 
cubic feet at night, and there is no specified limit on the family relationship of per- 
sona who may be omidoyod in a room or tenement. The factory inspector in his 
discretion has adojited the l ule that in the ready-mud(? trade no outsider shall be 
permitted to work with the family, but in the custom trade the tailor may bring in 
one or two outsiders, 'fhia distinction is based on the difference between the low- 
paid Italians who do the \Nork of finishing ready-made garments and the relatively 
high-grade mechanics who make the custom work. The latter have larger and better 
premises, but even in this (rase the character of the promises may bo such as to for- 
bid a jiermit to outsiders. 

Certain statutes provide that nothing in the law shall bo so construed as to prevent 
the employment of a tailor (Massachusetts and New York) or seamstress (Massachu- 
setts, New Y'ork, Pennsylvania, and Michigan), by any person or family for manufac- 
turing arthrles for such p(>rsoii’s or family us<r. 

B. The tenement descriW. — The places to which the law governing tenement manu- 
facture apjilioH arc usually descrilied as a “room or rooms, apartment or apartments 
in any teiitniH'nt or dwelling bouse” (Now York, Massaebusetts, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Missouri, and Michigan) to which Illinois adds “used for eating 
or sleeping purposes.” It is cspeeially jmovided in Massachusetts that “ a room or 
apartment in any tenement or dwelling house which is not used for living or sleep- 
ing ])iirposo8 and which is not connected with any room or apartment used for living 
or slee}»ing i)ur]) 08 eH, and which has a scjiarate and distinct entrance from the out- 
side, shall not he subject to the ]U’ovi8ion8 of this act.” In Ohio it applies to every 
“ dwelling or building, or any room or a])artment of itself, in or connected with any 
tenement or dwelling or other building.” And New York, New Jersey, and Indiana 
add also any “ building in lh(^ rimr of any tenement or dwelling house.” 

C. Articles included in legislation on “tenement” or “home” manufacture. — Legislation 
upon this subject applies in the first instance to wearing apparel and secondarily to 
cigars and eigarettes. The laws are not uniform, certain States (Massachusetts and 
Ohio) covering all wearing apparel whatsoever, and others (New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Now Jersey, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, and Michigan) covering only specified 
articles. 

In Massaclmsotts (1894, amended 1898) the law covers “the making, altering, 
repairing, or finishing any coats, vests, trousers, or wearing apparel of any descrip- 
tion whatsoever.” 

The Ohio law (1896) inidudes “any process of making any kind of wearing apparel 
Mbr male' or female wear, use, or ornament, or for the inauiifaetnre of cigars, ciga- 
rettes, or tobacco goods in any form, when such wearing apparel or other goods are 
to bo (‘xposod for sale or to be sold by manufacturer, wholesaler, or jobber, to the 
trade or by retail.” 

The New Y^ork law (1899) includes the '^manufacturing, altering, repairing, or 
finishing coats, vests, knee pants, trousers, overalls, cloaks, hats, caps, suspenders, 
jerseys, blouses, dresses, waists, waistbands, underwear, neckwear, fiirs, fur trim- 
mings, fur garments, skirts, shirts, pnrses, feathers, artificial flowers, cigarettes, 
cigars, or umbrellas.” 
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By a special clause the New York act excludes collars, cuffs, shirts, or shirt 
waists made of cotton or linen fabrics that are subject to the lauudrying process 
before being offered for sale.” This exclusion of so-called “ white goods "does not 
occur in the laws oi other States. It is apparently an effort to carry out consistently 
the theory that the law is designed to protect the purchaser, leaving the worker 
free to do as he pleases where the jmblic health is not jeopardized. 

The Pennsylvania law is identical with that of New York except that it uses simply 
the vrord manufacture” and does not include hate and caps, and no exception is 
made of “white goods.” It includes the “manufacture of coats, vests, trousers, 
knee pants, overalls, skirts, dresses, cloaks, hats, caps, suspenders, jerseys, blouses, 
waists, waistbands, underwear, neckwear, furs, fur trimmings, fur garments, shirts, 
hosiery, purses, feathers, nrtilicial llowers, cigarettes, or cigars.” 

The Illinois law (1893) includes “the manufacture, in whole or in part, of coats, 
vests, trousers, knee pants, overalls, cloaks, shirts, ladies' w^aists, purses, feathers, 
artificial llowers, or cigars.” 

The New Jersey law (1893) includes “the manufacture of coats, vests, trousers, 
knee pants, overalls, cloaks, furs, fur trimmings, lur garments, shirts, purses, feath- 
ers, artificial llowers, or cigars.” 

The Missouri law (1899) includes “ the manufacture of any wearing apjiarol, purses, 
feathers, artiticial liowors, or other goods for male or female wear.” 

The Indiana law (1899) includes the “manufacture of coats, vests, trousers, knee 
pants, overalls, cloaks, furs, fur trimmings, fur garments, skirts, purses, feathers, 
artiticial tlowers, or cigars.” 

D. Eegister of tenements and sweat shops.— An essential feature in the supervision of 
sweat-shops and liome workers by the lactory inspector is the l egist or list of such 
places. In the enforcement of the ordinary factory law it is suliieieut for the 
inspector himself to eomiiile such a list from the visits of his deimties or from a city 
ilirectory. But in the case of small contractors and homo workers the number is so 
large and llnctuating, and individual workers are so completely hid(h‘ii in tint homes, 
that a house-to-house canvass hy the inspectors cun not he relied upon. Conse- 
(|ueiitly the statutes of several States place tlio responsibility of locating these out- 
side workers and shops upon the manufacturer or contractor who furnishes them 
work. Of course every manufacturer keeps a list of all bis outside contrac-tors and 
Imi8b(?rs for liis own use, and it is a simple matter to require him to produce such 
list fm* inspection by the factory iu8]»ector (New York, I’eniisylvania, Missouri, 
Illinois, and Michigan) or to furnish acopy of thesamoou demaiid(New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Missouri, and Michigan). In Massachnssets, where the statute does not 
require the manufacturer to furnish the list, the inspector secures it through volun- 
tary arrangemeut. The mauufacturer furnishes a list of his contractors (and home 
linishors) and the contractors in turn furnish lists of their home workers. When a 
manufacturer with an “inside shop” gives outwork to his own employees to be 
taken home at night these also must be included in his list. 

The compilation and checking of these lists in the ottice of the inspector requires 
considerable clerical liolp, especially in the city of New York, whore the list runs as 
high as 20, (XX) names. Usually the names are arranged in card catalogue, by streets, 
and the constant changing of residence, the oveiTai>ping of names on the lists of 
ditieroiit manufacturers, and the problematical spelling, require a highly perfected 
and adjustable system of registration. 

B. Publicity of register.— The most effective check upon the manufacturer ispuhlicity. 
So aiiprehensive is he at this point that a contractor wlio has once been fined in 
court 18 thenceforth linahle to get work from him. Therefore, if the manufaetnrers' 
lists of contractors are treated as jmhlic records, open to the inaftection of private 
Citizens, then such agencies as trade unions, consumers’ leagues, and charitable 
societies are able directly to reach the manufacturer, and Ihroughiiuhlicity to enforce 
Lis responsibility. It is undoubtedly a defect in the administration of the law 
hitherto in New York that these lists are not open to the public, like other records. 

P. License. — In the enforcement of the ordinary factory and workshop laws the 
factory inspector is required to come into court and prove 'liis allegations iu order to 
enf(jrce a iienalty for tne violation of the law. The alleged violator eujoys the bene- 
fit of the doubt, and the insjiector and prosecuting attorney are held to the strict 
interpretation of the statute. The delay, uncertainty, and formality of such pro- 
ceedings render the law often nugatory and always ])rohleinati cal. l/, however, the 
inspector were permitted, upon his own belief, not merely to prosecute the violator, 
hut also himself to impose the penalty without recourse to the courts, the execution 
of the law would he summary and decisive. This is the intended effect of the 
“license” or “permit” clause iu the recent legislation of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, and Michigan. This license is not merely a 
means of maintaining a register of the places where clothing is made, hut it is asub- 
stantial condition, dependent largely upon the discretion and good judgment of the 
factory inspector, wituout which the worker or contractor is prohibited from getting 
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employment. The refasal or revocation of a license hv the inspector is a more severe 
penalty than the imposition of a fine by the court. The latter takes away a portion 
of the man’s earnings, but the former shuts him off entirely from his ordinary means 
of getting earnings. The license is the most powerful weapon in the hands of the 
factory inspector. It practically removes the workers in question from the ordinary 
protection of the courts and places them under the direct control of an administra- 
tive officer. To the courts there remains not .the enforcement of the substantial 
features of the law, but only the enforcement of the administrative feature, which 
prohibits a contractor or home worker from working without a license. Tlie 
inspector revokes th«i license on his own discretion, and only calls in the courts to 
punish the one who works without a license. Of course there remains always the 
judicial remedy by mandamus or injunction, but in the case of the i)f)vorty-strickeu 
workers of the tenement houses this is not a substantial remedy. 

Massacthu setts was the lirst State to introduoi'. the license feature as a part of its 
iaetory legislation. The law of 1891, amended in 1898, prohibited tenement-house 
work unless a uiombor of the family “shall first procure a license, approved by the 
chief of the distrie.t police,” in whoso hands is the enforcement of the general factory 
laws. It was the successful (q)cratioii of this statute which hal five other States to 
copy the provision. In Massachusetts, Now York, Veuusylvania, New .Jersey, 
Indiana, and Michigan the tenement worker is required to make npplication t(> the 
iaetory inspector ior a lieeiis(^ and “no person, firm, or corporati n shall hire, 
employ, or contract willi any meiiilmr of a family not holding a license therefor,” to 
manufaeliure the ilesignated article in a tenement or dwelling. Tn IVnnsylvania the 
license is re<]uircd also for “any huildiiig or parts of Imihling,” and iu' New York 
ami Indiana lor any “building in the rear of any tenement or dwelling honse.” 
The latter provision was designed priiici])alJy as a moans of ri'gistratioii, in order to 
bring the rear tactorios under the observation of the factory inspector for the ]mr- 
pose oi tlio ordinary factory legislation ; hutsiiico flu* lit'Ciise can ho revoked for 
those rear clothing factorii^s in New York and Indiana, and for all clothing fac- 
tories ill J’eimsy Ivaiiia, these estaldislmients, asnell as the tenoim'uts, are hronght 
under tlie direct control of the inspector. The advantage of this control was 
referred to by one of the Massachusetts inspectors, who says (R(>p. 1900, p. 21)1): 

The rognlnr worlcslioiis inspected were round, wilh few excc'ptions, in fniTl,\ good onlor, their grent, 
fault being the dirty Htaio of their w’ater-cloHela. It fho ow'ners of tlu'Bo eHtabliMhmenls were- iMini- 
polled to obtain a porinit from thia dn]>artrneiif. aimilar to tlio liomo- workers ’ Iteonso, strict (leanli- 
noas and bealthior conditions could l>o ousil.s oblninod. 

Itefore the license is granted the factory inspector is required to make an inspec- 
tion ot the room, apartment, or building sought to he licensed, and to ascertain (1) 
whether it is in a clean and proper sanitary condition; (2) whether there is the legal 
limit of air space for each ])erson employed (New York, l*ennsyl> ania) ; (3) whether 
it is adequately lighted l>.\ (‘lectrieity or other suitable light (New York). 

After the license is granted the place must be kept in the proper condition desig- 
nated by the inspector, and is subject to his inspection at all times for the juiriiose 
of “ ascertaining whether the garments or articles manufactured are clean and free 
from vermin and oth«*r matter of an infectious or contagions nature.” (N. Y., sec. 
100; Mass., sec. 44.) 

If, upon inspection, the conditions are found not satisfactory, the license may bo 
revoked. 

The discretionary power of the inspector in granting and revoking licenses is evi- 
dent from the terms employed in the several statutes. In Now York be shall grant 
the license if he ascertain that the premises are in “ a clean and proper sanitary <‘OU- 
ditiou,” and it may be revoked if ho find that “ the hi'alth of the commiinif y or of 
the employees require it, or if it appears that the rooms or apartments to which 
such license relates are not in a healthy and proper sanitary condition.” (N, Y., 
sec. 100.) 

In Massachusetts the insjiector determines only that the premises are “ kept in a 
cleanly condition.” (Sec. 44.) In Pennsylvania and New .Jersey the “permit may 
be revoked at any time the health of the community or those so employed may 
require it.” (Pa., 1897, sec. 1; N. ,J., 1893, sec. 1.) 

_ The foregoing terms indicate that the criterion of cleanliness and sanitary condi- 
tion must necessarily he left to the judgment of the ins])ector. And since inspectors 
difier materially in their judgment, the eflicacy of the law depends largely upon the 
individual opinion and strength of character of these administrative officers. Indeed, 
under the terms of the statutes it is conceivable that touement-bouse work could be 
almost wholly abolished, provided inspectors were selected whose standards were 
high enough. Such would seem to be almost the necessary result where, as in Mas- 
sachnsetts and New York, tlie instructions printed on the'back of the license state 
that one condition “ which must he observed in order to obtain and retain a license” 
are “ absolute cleanliness of apartment and immediate promises, halls, stairs, yards, 
and (dosets.” Were absolute cleanliness enforced, very few licenses could remain 
long outstanding. 
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The TlIinolB legislation does not require a license for home work, but by ordinance 
the board of health of Chica^^o issues such a license. This, however, contributes to 
the administration of the law by the factory inspector only in cases of infectious and 
contagious disease. 

It should be added that in all States where manufacturers with *rinside shcms" 
give out work to their own employees to be taken home for work at night and on 
Sundays, those also are required to Lave a license. 

G. Tenement-made'’ tag. — The legislation of Massachusetts (1891) and New York 
(1899) has gone further than that of other States in strengthening the Hceusiug pre- 
rogative of tlie inspector. In Massachusetts whoever sells or offers for sale wearing 
apparel nui<le in unlicensed tenements is l equired to affix to each garment so made 
a conspicuous tag or label with the wordt; “Tenement made” legibly printed, and 
the name of the State and town or city where the garment was made. In New York 
the law is more effective, since the inspector himself aflixts the label whenever he 
fmds goods manufactured without a license No person except the factory inspector 
is permitted to remove or deface the label, the penalty being the same as for other 
violations of the labor law This label, oi oourse, as long as it remains affixed, ren- 
ders the goods unsalable. Tu practice, the procedure in New York is somewhat as 
follows: In case a license has been refused niton application of a home wttrker the 
deputy inspector returns to the place of residence of the applicant within the period 
of two weeks to see whether the worker has followtal the instructions given in the 
letl(‘L‘ ««f reiiisal. If the designated improvements have been made bo reports favor- 
ably and a license is sent to the applicant. Hut if he finds that no improvement 
has been made the case is closed, and no further in8pecti<»n is made on the basis of 
the application. If the applicant desires a license he must renew his application. 

If, upon inspection of premises for which a license has been refused, the inspector 
finds w'ork is being conducted, ho is required to aftix the label “ Tenemeut made.” 
'I’he inspector t hen secures the njimo of the contractor or manufacturer for whom 
goods are h *ing made and instructs the workmen to notify the contractor to go to 
the factory inspector’s office and make np]dication for the release of the tag. The 
inspector also sends notice to the office that goods in tlni hands of the design. ated 
worker and belonging to the said contr.actor have been tagged. 

rin- c<»ntrautor goes to the office of the factory inspector usually with the worker, 
and in iqiplying foi' the release of tho tag, signs a form stating that the goods were 
fieiiig manufactured for him iu unlicensed rooms. This signature becomes evidence 
in eonrf. on the eoiuplaiiit of the inspeetc r. 

If this is the first offense of tho lamtraetor ho is simply warned, and is told, to tak(^ 
the goods to his office and the deputy will bo sent there to remove the lag. If it is 
a second offense prosecution is decided upon, and the matter is turned over to the 
district attorney, the deputy of the- factory inspector being tho complainant and 
witness. 

The ofiieioncy of the “tenement- made” tag is sometimes questioned, on the ground 
tliaf it can easily be removed by the \vorker without discovery and punishment. 
Hut a eousidoratioTi of the circumstances will conclusively answer this question. 

Tho tag is placed upon tb(^ goods by the deputy inspector, who immediately noti- 
fies the central office. The unlicensed \/()rkor must then go to the office in order to 
make application to have the tag removed. If he does not go, then it is tho duty 
of tho in8|x*etor to make auother visit to his premises in order to discover the reasons 
for his uonajipearaneo. If the inspector follows up tho case, ])lainly the only cou- 
diti<»iis iimler which the worker could rffonl to remove the tag would be either by 
resolving to discontinue work or by moving to other quarters. And, since it is the 
practic(‘ of the department to prosecute not the worker, but the contractor, there is 
good reason why the worker shall respect ilie tag and bring his contractor before 
the inspector, lie lias a chance of finding another contractor if he secures a license, 
hut he has no such chance as long as he stays in the same tenement without a 
license. 

It will be rcadilj^ understood from what precedes that the “ tenement tag ” is a 
powerful weapon lu the hands of the factory inspector for prohibiting work in 
unlicensed places, and thereby enfovcing the inspector’s control over this class of 
nmnufacture. At the same time, it involves a considerable amount of formality and 
some uncertainty. In Pennsylvania, on the other hand, where the tag is not iu 
vogue, this formality and uncertainty are avoided by the radical device of author- 
izing thci inspector or his deputies to condemn and dostioy all goods found in 
“unhealthy or unsanitary ” places. Such destruction in other States is confined to 
“ contagions and infectious ” diseases, and is permitted only to the local boards of 
health. 

The ‘ ‘ ta{f ” and the manuf aGiurer. — While the manufacturer is not legally responsible 
and penally liable for violations of the law bjr home workers, he can he reached 
indirectly through restrictions on the sale of his goods (Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, and Missouri), or by the coufisciitiou and destruction of his goods (Pennsyl- 
vania). 
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In MaKsachusetts (sec. 47) and Missouri (sec. 10) the merchant or dealer whose 
goods have been made in unlicensed or contagious places is required to label such 
goods with the “Tenement-made" tag, and in New York (see. 102), where the 
mspecior affixes the tag, and in Ohio tlie goods are prohibited from being sold or 
otlered for sale. 

The tag, as long as it remains affixed, is an effective prohibition on the sale of 
goods, and it would seem tliat on this account the Ohio law, which does not provide 
a tag, is defective. Hut the inspectors in MassacbuBotts and New York do not 
interpret their law as intended to reach the manufacturer in this way. They con- 
sider the purpose of the tag acoornplished when the home worker or the contractor 
is punished if it he nn unlicensed place, or when the goods have been disinfected 
if it be a <'ase of contagion. Couseq uently, when this result is accomidished they 
remove tlie tag and permit the goods to go to the manufacturer and the market. 
In this way the tag fails to affect the sales of the manufacturer and imposes no 
restraint upon him. 

H. New l^aland legislation. — In this connection the factory act" of New Zealand, 
adopted in 1894, is interesting as a piece of legislation which has almost abolished 
home manufacture from the market. According to that statute, e^very l>uildiug or 
place wliere two ormorepersons are employed, directly or indirectly , in manufacturing 
any article for trade or sale is defined as a factory or worksho]), and is thereby brought 
under the stringent provisions governing factories. Like other factories, it is unlaw- 
ful for work to be carried on without a license, and in granting or jevoking a license 
the inspector enforces the laws regarding sanitation, ]iro]iibiting meals from being 
taken in the workroom, jirohibiting the employ men t of children (except in special 
cases), jirohihiting the omjdoyment of boys under 16 and women and girls lor more 
than hours per week, prohibiting overtime, and providing for holidays and Satur- 
day half holidays. Manufacturers are permitted to give (»ut work without restric- 
tion to these licensed places, but every occupier of a factory, every merchant, 
wholesale dealer, 8bopkee]ter, agent, <u‘ distributer,” who gives out work to an 
utilieeused place — i. e., to a single home worker — is re<juir<*d to affix to such article 
a mauiifacturer's lalrnl, as follows: 


Made by. 
In Ko 


etroot, 


IN A 

Private Dwellino ok Unlicensed Wobksiiop. 

AFFIXED UNDEK FACTORY ACT. 

Any porHou unlawfully roinoviiig or defacing this label 
will be prosecuted. 


This label, by rendering goods iinsalahlo, lias stopped the mauufaeture of goods in 
unlicensed places, but the siguibcance of the New Zealand law lies in the fact that 
all of the licensed ])laces are raised to the same level as the regular factories, not 
merely in sauitatiou, as in the United States, but also in the hours of labor and the 
nonemployment of children. 

I. Conta^OTU and infeotions diseases. — Since the main object of the existing statutes 
touching tenement manufacture is the protection of the purchasing public, the sec- 
tions relating to contagious and infectious diseases have the leading place. In deal- 
ing with this phase of the clothing manufacture the factory inspector requires the 
cooperation of the local boards of health. There are two ways in which contagions 
or infectious diseases are discovered where clothing is being manufactured: First, 
by the board of health ; second, by the factory inspector. 

Local physicians are, of course, required by law to notify the hoard of health 
promptly of all such cases under their care. Boards of health in the several States, 
cooperating through courtesy, though not so required by law. with tlie factory 
inspector, sond in daily reports to that official containing a complete list of all con- 
tagions disease. Where the inspector maintains a street list of home workers, as is 
done in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, it is an easy matter to refer 
at once to such list and to locate the presence of the contagious disease in the tene- 
ment where clothing is being manufactured. It is the duty of the ini^ector to go at 
once to the infected premises and to revoke the license, if necessary. This, of course, 
stops the lawful manufacture of clothing in those premises for the time being. In 
New York the insx>eotor affixes the “Tenement-made” tag to such goods as he buds 
and tnms them over to the board of liealth, who may disinfect the goods and remove 
the label, or condemn and destroy them. 
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In otlior States the board of health is given power to take such action as the public 
health may require. In Ponubylvauia, us already stated, the factory inspector and 
his deputies have the unusual power to destroy goods both in places of contagion and 
infection, and also in other places which are merely “unhealthy or unsanitary.” 

Boards of health also notify the inspector each day of all places which have been 
disinfected, upon which the deputy returns the license to such as have been deprived 
of it during the continuance of the contagion. 

Tlie question as to whether it is possible to thoroughly disinfect woolen and cotton 
goods in cases where they have been contaminated by such diseases as phthisis, 
diphtheria, smallpox, chicken pox, scarlet fever, and measles, is answered differently 
by diftcTont medical authorities. The Pennsylvania law is based upon the theory 
that such disinfection is at least nneertain, if hot impossible. Undoubtedly, wore it 
known to the purchasing public that a certain lotof goods had been exposed to con- 
tagion, they would decline to purchase such goods, even though officially assured 
that they had been “thoroughly disinfeeted.” From the point of view of the con- 
siiuier, whatever difference of opinion m;iy exist among medical experts, the Penn- 
sylvania law aiitliorizing the destruction of contaminated gjmds by the bofird of 
health or factory insp(!Ctor is the safest and most satisfactory. 

J. Prosecution and penalties.— 'Hio penalties prescribed for violation of any of the 
reciuiromcnts in the law range from $3 for the first offense in Illinois to $20 in New 
York, and $.50 in l^'iinsylvania and MassaobuBetts. Tlio inaximnm penalties for 
later offenses are $100 in illinois, $200 in New York, and $250 in Pennsylvania. Jn 
New York and Pennsylvania there may be added imprisonment for not moretJian 30 
days. 

The question as to whether these penalties apply equally to home workers, con- 
tractors, and manufacturers is an important aiid interesting one. Plainly the en- 
forcement of the penalties for violation 117)011 the home workers imj) 08 es a burden out 
of jnoportion with the same 7 )e.nalty enforced 117)00 a contractor, and far more than 
the same penalty if imposed upon the manufacturer. Also the difficulties of prose- 
cution ill the case of the thousands of home w'orkers are far greater than in the ease 
of the iiundretlM of contractors or the tens of inamifactiirers. Furthermore, the moral 
effect upon others is small when a home worker is tiroseciitod, compared with the 
effect of a iirosecution of the contractor, and insignificant compared with the prose- 
cution of a manufacturer. 'I'he homo worker is unknown and without infliienee, and 
moreover is dependent upon the contractor. On the other liand, if tlie contractor 
is held r(‘H})on 8 ible for violation of law on the part of his home workers, he can con- 
trol every one of them, wlicthor they be ton or five hundred. The 8 im 7 )le refusal to 
give them work is the h(‘avic 8 t of penalties. Consequently, the several statutes 
forbid contractors from giving out work to families not holding licenses (Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, New .Tersev, Indiana), or when notified by the insfiecor 
that such family has not conn)lied with the law (Ohio). In New York the inspector 
has prosecuted not more than , a half dozen home workers and has seciireu only 
one or two convictions, hut he has prosecuted nearly 160 contractors and secured 
nearly 100 convictions. 

While the jioiialty iinjiosed upon the contractor is more effective than that imposed 
U 7 )on file home worker, it is the manufacturer who holds the strategic )iosition in 
the enforcement of the law. Tf lie emiiloys 50 contractors and each contractor 50 
home workers, ])laiiily ho gives employment to 2,500 hoim^ workers. The contract- 
ors arc dependent upon him just as the Iiome workers are dependent upon the con- 
tractor. The maiinfaeturor’s 7 ) 08 itioTi before the eoininnnity is a responsible one. 
The sale of his goods depends upon the re 7 )ut.ation of his house. 

The existing laws do not make the manufacturer 7 )onal]y responsible for violation 
of law by home workers when employed by his contractor. Of course, if he employs 
them directly, or if he sends out work at night by his own emj)loyee 8 , he is respon- 
sible for this homework. But generally, and this is the essence of the sweating 
system, he gives his work to contractors, and those in turn give it out to thclioino 
finishers. Ooiisequeiitly, if the manufacturer were brought into court under the 
existing statutes for work being done in unlicensed homes, he could claim that it 
\\ as not he, but his contractor, who gave out the work to the home finisher, and who 
is responsible for the same. The contract system possesses as one of its advantages, 
not merely the cheaper cost of 7nanufactnre, but also the shifting of legal responsi- 
bility from the manufacturer to the middleman. 

K. landlord.— Tenement house workers are usually a floating population with 
very little property, and their places of residence are rapidly changing. In addition 
to this, when they are congregated in large numbers, of foreign extraction and illit- 
erate, the mere uncertainty as to the spelling of their names makes the problem of 
the factory inspector a perplexing one. To reach them all individually and con- 
tinuously is impossible. They must he reached either through their employer or 
through their landlord. While the legislation of several States brings in the em- 
ployer, i e,, the contractor or sweater, New York is the only State which makes the 
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landlord rosponsiblo. In addition to the ordinary requirements governing the sani- 
tation and safety of dwelling lionses, the New York law (sec. 106) prohibits the 
** owner, lessee, or agent of a tenement or dwelling house, or of a building in the rear 
of a teuGinent or dwelling house” from x>6rmitting the use of his premises for the 
niaiinfactnro of clothing without a license and contrary to law. The factory inspector 
is retpiired to serve notice of such violation upon the owner, lessee, or agent, and 
tlie latter is given 30 days in which to cause the unlawful manufacture to discon- 
tinue, or 15 days thereafter in which to bring proceedings for dispossession, the 
unlawful manufacture being constituted a sufficient cause for dispossession. Fail are 
in this siibiects him to penalties as though he himself wore engaged in the unlaw- 
ful manufacture. 

'Fo what extent the previsions holding the landlord responsible can be made of 
practical value has not yet boon determined, since the New York inspector has not 
relioil upon it in the enforcement of the law. 

L. Summary. — It m.-iy be briefly stated in regard to the effeci iveness of Ihe forego- 
ing laws on t(*nement-iiou8e work that— 

1. They have cooperated with the economic development of the industry in driv- 
ing slujpwork from tenements. Practically in Massachusetts, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania there ai'c. at the present time very few, if any, of the home shops which 
occasioned complaint 10 years ago. The only remaining Imnie work of significance 
is that of home finishers, custom tailors, women who work for pin money, and employ- 
c<'S who take work home at night from the shop, llonn^ finishing is that subsidiary 
part of liand work on coafiS and joints whiidi has not yet been transferred to the reg- 
ular workshoji. It is now the bulk of homework. In Jtostoii, where the law has 
been strictly enforced, tliere is very little home finishing, this work being largely 
transferred to shops, and the wages are h) to 50 j)er cent higlier than in New Yt)rk 
for the HJime work. 

2. With a strict enforcement of the law the system of' licensing is superior to the 

{ )roj)OHed abolition of home work, since the inspector is then able to grant the privi- 
ego of home work in cases of emergency where j»eculiar hardship would otherwise 
result, whib^ at tl»e same time he rcdmjcs the amount of homework to the point 
where its competition d(»e8 not seriously affect the condition and wages of labor. 
This strict enforcemeut of the law', however, since it depends upon the discrcticm of 
the inspector, is very dillicult to secure. 

3. 'J'he statutes, in j)lacing iliscretionary pow’cr in the matter of granting and 
revoking licenses in the hands of the factory insjioctors, intrusts them with the most 
powerful of weaj^ons, namely, the right to grant or withhold the privilege of earning 
a living. The great iiovrers of this office, resting, as they do, in the hands of subor- 
dinates, render the right selection of appointees extremely imjmrtant, since its ojijmr- 
tunities for (‘-orrujition and jiolitical favoritism are unusually tempting. The success 
of the law in Massachusetts is doubtlcvss owing more to the civil-service regulation 
and permanent tenure of the inspectors than to the stringent character of the law. 

4. The eviilent success of tlu^ leading States in reducing the evils of iencment- 
house work through legislation, and the apparent wdllingness of other States where 
a loss amount of clothing is made to copy their legislation, make Federal legislation 
unnecessary and inadvisable. The existing defects are not in the laws, but in the 
administration of the law's. 

5. The depressing effects of immigration on wages are materially counteracted by 
the restriction or prohibition of t«ncment-honse work, and this, together with the 
Jeopardy to the jiurchasing public througli contagious and infectious diseases, ren- 
der the strict euforcemeut of the laws restricting tenement-house work of vital imj)or- 
tance, both to clothing workers and to the public. 

4. PROPOSED ABOLITION OF TENEMENT-HOUSE MANUFACTURE. 

The excessive evils of tenement-house manufacture, and the difficulties of regula- 
tion, have eau.sed a demand in various quarters for its abolition by legislation. 
This demand is based on the alleged impossibility of adequate inspection, and the 
resulting danger to the purchaser of clothing. Says the Illinois inspector (1895, p. 52) : 

It Ih tilcar tliatovim the 1,715 oontractora’ hIioub now known to uh can not be iiiMpected ofton enough 
to render it safe for the nublio to pnrehase gooda made up iu them while they are kept on premiRog 
wiiere poverty continually breodn diRoase, and though any oiio given shop may l>o wholesome euongh, 
yet no goods ran bo jeuaraiit<‘od noninfectioua which have paRsed through it to the tootqr of tlie pov- 
erty -Rtricken home finisher. * * * From this danger nothing short of nrohibition can protect the 
purchaser. * * * 'Xlm dangers of the shop are much increased by tlie circumstance that garment 
making is a season trade, that tho season is uncertain, and it is short and very intense. New people 
open shops who were never oontractorH before, and knew nothing of the requirements of the law. 
liuring the Reason no stall' of inspectors could cover all the shops oftcu enon^ to prevent violations 
of the law or give assurance that no infectious disease is in the shops where garments are l^ing 
made. * * * The city ordinance requiies the physician who is attendant upon any case of infeo- 
tiouH or contagious dlRcase to report the same to the board of health, but physicians can not report 
what they do not know, and in many cases among the very poor a pfaysioion is called in only when 
death is Imminent to save the aunoyauee of a (kroner’s inquest. Sleanwhile infected olothlng may 
have been finished and scut out for weeks bi'forc the dungi r is known by anyone. 
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The followiug is from the report of the Illiuois factory iuHpector for 1896 (p. 43): 

The eMerneea of parentfl to conoeftl tlie oresenoe of disease has led them to hide, iii all conceivable 
ways, children sick with infectious maladies, locking the patient in the pantry, (jovering it with a 
pile of garments in proot^ss of manufacture, and to tear down quarantine cards or to post them on 
roar doors. Practices of this kind, which caused public protest in the smallpox epidemic of 1804, 
went on without any outcry during the long struggle with diphtheria in 1800. 'niey baffle at all 
times, and with varying degrees of success, the ellorts of all officials, Stale. and local, who try to 
protect the public health by enforcing the regulations of tenemeut-houso shops. 

No goods can be guaranteed iioniufentious whiuli have passed through the ten luncnt' house shop 
and a home finisher a living room, and so long as the wholesale manufacturer has miy goods made up 
on tenemeut-houso promises none of the goods can he guaranteed free from danger of infection, since 
neither the rotjiiler nor the ]>uruh:isorH can know which among them are tenement made. 

Cliarge.s like the foregoing found expreHsion in a demand for Federal legislation 
gcNerniug the subject, the best known of which was tlie 8o-calh‘d “Sulzer hill,” 
introduced in the Fifty-fourth Congress. (Fifty -fourth Congress, first session, TI. K. 
3346.) This bill, while in lorm it provided simply for a license system, would in 
effect have amountiMl to prohibition, since the ainouiit of the lioimse was placed 
high above profitable exjienditnre. The hill provided that every jiersou engaged in 
the inaiiufac.tiire of clotliing and cigars who shall give out material for inamifactnro 

ill rooms or buildings occupied for eating, sleeping, or domestic purposes,” shall 
pay a “ tax of $300 annually for each person with whom a contract or agreement to 
wholly or partially manufacture or make up such articles shall ho made.” The tax 
was to be (uillected by the ollicei s of the United States iiiti^rnal revenue. 

One objection to this act, supposing it not to lui proliihitive, woiilil be the appa- 
rent guaranty which a Federal license would give against State intorfenmeo. It is 
probable that Federal legislation on this subject would come iinih'r the head of a 
r»‘.gulatiou of interstate commerce, and as such, a Federal law might ]irovide for 
identitieation of tenement-made goods by means of a label, such as is described 
above under the legislation of Massacliusetts and New York. 

The New York tenement house eoiiimissiou in ]>resenting its preliminary report 
in 1901, made recommendations going far toward the abolition of tenement-house 
work (p. 70-71 ) : 

Thu law reqniriug the licoimiug of work carriwl on in tonomont Iiouhoh Iuih umlouhtedly lod to oor- 
tain improvomontfl, hut lli« very uttompt to ouiorce the law has furniHluMl.aihlitional pnmf of tho 
uudoairalulity of tho comli lions. Wlioro workers apnlv fiir a liconso they niay ho iiiAmstigated, hut 
il H lioonho is rolusod it is not always iiossihle h« sure Hint work will hi' discontinued, and if 
tlm Ijccnsc is not applied for it will only bo by chance that tlio Umemout-huuse workshop will ho 
disi‘o\ered * * * 

I’lm commissiou docs not foci warranted in recommending Iho absolute abolition of tenomonHionsii 
labor. It reiMinimeuds 1 be amendment of chapter 191 of tho laws of 1809 by tho insortion of a prtiviso 
that no license shall ho issued for any room in a touonient house containing less than 1,250 enhio foot 
of air, or used for tlio purpose of cooking, eating, or sloepiug, or for children, or otherwise tlian as a 
workshop. This recommendation regarding the size of tho room in wiiich lalior should lie alloumd is 
based upon the knowledge of the constant use by all the niembors of tho family ol any room con- 
nected wit h a living apai 1 ment. I i. is also based u]Mm the universally acceptt‘d fai t 1 liat the average 
teneni(‘Ut-house family consists of iivo memhers, tliongh nndonhtVdly in frequent instances the 
hoarders taken by such families make the average size liiglior. Among tlie Italian garment workers 
it has hocn frequently found that two, and oven three families, making a total of from 10 to !.'> indi- 
viduals, occupy a single upartmcnl. lJut taking the conservative estimate and applying the provision 
of tho law that a worksho]) must have at least 250 oiihie ha-t of space for each M orker, your commis- 
sion believes tJiat 1,250 fetd. ( 12 by 12 by 9) should Im required as tho minimum size of any workroom 
in a tenement house, because experience has shown that an average of not less than five persons will 
use the room /or a greater or less part of the day. 

While tho tencment-hoiiso commission only recommends a minimum <nihic capacity 
f*)r living rooms in which clothing mauulactnre is comluctod, yet to ono who is 
familiar with the dimensions of tho rooms in which at the present time tho Italian 
home finishers are at work, it will he evident that tho minimum, 1,250 cubic feet, is 
so high that hut few families could qualify for tho license. 

The Illinois inspector in his report for 1899 takes a less radical iwsition regarding 
the abolition of tenement-house work than in earlier reports. He says in ad vocatiug 
for Illinois tho enactment of a law similar to that in Massachusetts, Now York, and 
Pennsylvania (p. 15) : 

This law has had a thorough trial in New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, and there is no 
doubt of its successful operation. Not only will it to a certain extent jirotect tho imhlic and employees 
from the danger of tenement-houH^^ manufacture, hut It will chock the growth of the swcatsheii sys- 
tem and aid in the development lately noticeable toward tlie more wholesome conditions of the 
factory. In 1894 this department reported tliat the garment factory was disappearing before the 
tenement-house shop. In the lust two years the number of establishments in the garment trades 
employing more than 50 people has increased from 70 to 89. This, with other data at liand, leads to 
the conclusion that the tendency is now in the other direction. 

The proposed law in eliminating the most unsanitary shop will also eliminate themost tenacious rivals 
of the factories. As the economies practised by such places at the expense of the employees and the 
public are no longer tolerated, they will not be able to compete with the steam-power and progressive 
management of the modem factory. In this future extension of the factory lies the best hope of doing 
away with the abuses that are inherent in the sweating system, and will never entirely disappear as 
long as the system itsell' survives. 
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6. PUBLIC CONTRACTS. 

neither the Federal Government nor any State government haa undertaken 
to abolish tenement-honae work where the work is sold to private purcfaa^rs, yet 
where the Federal Government itself is a purchaser of clothing it has recently insti- 
tuted measures for the protection of its public servants. The departments of Fed- 
eral Government for which clothing and uniforms are manufactured are those of the 
Army and Navy. The letter carriers purchase their own uniforms according to the 
Government specifications. In certain cases^ as at Philadelphia, the association of 
letter carriers inserts a clause in the contracts prohibiting tenement-house work. 
I’ractically all of the clothing for the Navy is manufactured at the Naval Clothing 
Factory, navy-yard, Brooklyn. ... 

Army uniforms wore formerly purchased from contractors without specifications 
as to conditions of manufacture, but hcginning in 1900, owing to revelations made 
regarding the contagion oi‘ measles and similar diseases in the Army camps daring 
the »Spaui ah -American war, the quartermaster at Philadelphia, under whom the heavy 
clothing is manufactured, has inserted in his “ Information to bidders for the manu- 
facture of military garments/^ the sjiecification that “all work, including operating, 
linishiug, bnttonh()ling, pressing, etc., must he done in a regularly organized fac- 
tory, conibrming in every detail to the factory laws of the Sjate of Pennsylvania; 
no sweatshop work will he allowed under any circumstances.^ 

The following article is inserted in the contracts: 

Arn'icLE Iir. 1 1 . is oxjtrossly ap-tnwl that, no imrt of lln" work incident to the nianufiwtnre of said 
olothuig sliallla suhletor luade in any place not I'overed liy the factory laws of the State of Penn- 
aylvania ami evidt'nced hy the certificate of an aiitbon/ed factor.v inspcctoi, and Unit failure to coni- 
jily with the conditions of this clause shall he d<‘cnu*d a. valid cause for canceling this contract, and 
withdrawing all uork that may he in (loiirse of manufacture. 

* * * * >. A * 

That in case of failure of llie said partA of the second part to comply with tho stipulation of this 
contract according to the true intent and meaning thereof, then the pat’t.\ ol tlie first part shall have 
tlie ]iow«r to Jiave the work done by others ol liis owui seloetion and charge any additional expense 
iin urred against the jiarty of tlu^ second part. 

It is stated hy the assistant qnartcrmasfccr-goneraJ at Philadelphia that tho inser- 
tion of these clauses in the contract “ has had no noticeable ofioct on the contract 
price of making.’' 

The khaki clothing for soldiers in tho Tropics is manufactured under the super- 
vision of the <iuaitermasl('r’s department at Now York. Those contracts include a 
clause to tlui elfect that all such clothing “must he made hy the contractors in their 
own factories under tho most perfect sanitary couditions." 

Clothing for the National Guard of the several States is usually purchased from 
the War Department, and is therefore protected by tlie specili cations of that Depart- 
ment. When the clothing is purchased from other sources there are usually no 
specifications regarding labor or conditions of iminnfacture, except in Massachu- 
setts and California. A Massachusetts law provides that clothing shall ho made 
in the city of Boston and not in a sweatshop, and an inspecting ofiicer is detailed at 
all times ibo enter factories each day to see where they are made and the manner of 
making. 

For the National Guard of California the only clause afi’ecting labor or its loca- 
tion is a clause iirohihiting the emidoymeut of either “convict or Chinese labor in 
or about the uiannfaoture of the material used or in tho performance of the labor in 
carrying out the contract.” 

All the clothing for the National Guard of Ponnsylviinia is made in the manufac- 
turing department of the State arsenal. 

In New York all contracts for tho manufacture of clothing for the militia include 
a clause which prescribes that all the laws and regulations of tho State of New 
York relative to the employment of labor, the hours or work, places wherein work 
shall ho carried on, shall be strictly observed. A clause of this kind, of oourse, does 
not require contractors to go any further than the law re([uires private manu- 
facturers to go in elimiuatiug subcontracting and tenement house work. 

Canada. — The movement in the government of Canada to suppress “sweating” in 
carrying out goverumeut contracts had its beginning in the post-office department 
and has extended to the contract work of all branches of the administration. 

The first antisweating regulations in Canada were made in connection with con- 
tracts for the supply of mail bags and satchels for the post-office department. The 
militia department was the next to introduce regulations into its contracts. These 
regulations have boon inserted in all contracts awarded since 1898 for the manufac- 
ture of militia (dotbing. The contracts of the several departments have similar 
“regulations framed with a view to securing the payment to the workmen of fair 
w^es and the performance of the work under proper sanitary conditions.” 

The following section is inserted in the contracts : 

With u view to suppressine the sweatine Ryatem aiul HeonrinR payiiiont to tho workinon of fair 
wagoR and the performance ox the work uudef sanitary couditionn, this contract shall be sabjoct to 
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tbo followin;; regnlationa, and strict compliance with the true spirit and intent of the various pro- 
visions heroin contained is required : 

Section 1 . All articles included in this contract shall be made up in the contractor’s own factory, 
and no portion of the work of making up such articles shall be done at the bouses of the work people. 
The contract shall not, nor shall any j^rtion thereof, be transferred without the written pemiisslon of 
the minister of militia and defense ; and subletting of the contract or any of the work to he performed 
under the contract, other than that which may m customary in the trades oonoemed, is hereby 
prohibited. 

Sec. 2. If the contractor violates the condition herein inentioued against subletting he shall not bo 
entitled to receive any payment under the contract for work done by tlie subcontractor; and the min- 
ister of militia and defense may refuse to accept any work performed by a subcontractor in violation 
of the prohibition herein contained against subletting. 

Great Britain. — On February 13, 1891, the following resolution was passed by the 
House of Commons: 

Resolved, Tliat in the opinion of this House it is the dnty of the Government in all Government 
oontraots to make provision against the evils recently discloseil before the sweating committee; to 
insert such conditiQn.s as may prevent the abuse arising from subletting; and to make every effort to 
secure th(i payment of such wages as are generally accepted as current in each trade for competent 
workmen. 

February, 1892, returns of the forms issued by the war olbco, admiralty, board 
of works, funi otlier ilepartrnonts of the (lovornment were called for. 

The following extracts from the conditions of contracts made by the board of trade 
(Parliaineniary I’apors, 1892, LXIV, 189) are representative of tlio conditions made 
by tbc Hovcr.'il departments: 

Sec. 5. The contruclcu’ undrrliiki's iimt all garments included in this contract shall bo made up in 
his own laciory, and that no work shall be done at the homes of the work ])eople. Any infringement 
of this condition, if proved to the .satisfai tioo of the juesident of the hoard ot trade, shall render tho 
contractor liable to a penalty not exceeding £100 tor each oirensu. 

Sp;c. fi. No portion of this\*oii tract shall he transferred without the written permission of thepresi 
dent of the lioard of tiado. Subletting, other tlian that which may he custonniry iu the, trades con- 
cerned, is jirohihilod. 

In 189() a special comniittoo was appointed “to consider the working of the fair- 
wages resolution of the 13th Fidiritary, 1891, and tho administration of the various 
Governinent di'pai tments.” 

In considering the question of “subcontracting,” the committee came to two 
liroposi lions: 

(n) Subletting or suhcontractiiig may he perfectly legitim.ato where the parlienlar form of e.ontraet 
in (luestnie is cnstoinar> to the trade or Avnero t!:o contractor in que.stion, in the ordinary conise of 
his husim ss, .siihlet.s or suhcontr{icts that particular portion of tho work 

(b) But Huhcontracting or subletting does not appear to the committee to be ponnissihle where it 
is notcu.>jtoiiiar> to (ho trade, nor should tho contractor who, in the ordinary course of his hiisiness, 
could not or would not hirnseU cany out certain work bo allowed to sublet it to others. Where a 
subcontr.'ict is allow i <l, the nrincipal contractor should, as regards the carrying out of tho fair-wagos 
resolution, he held responsible lor Ids agent. (Parliument.'iry Papers, 1897,* X, 334, VI.) 

The London county council. — “The eoiincirs standing orders provide tliat in all olotlt- 
ing contracts a minimum senle of wnges for workers and work of every di'scription 
shall bo lixed by tlie council, and that contractors shall be called upon to sign an 
agreement to pay according to the scale. Those standing orders were passed by 1,ho 
council as tho result of an exhaustive inquiry into the conditions of the clothing 
trade with tho object of soenring tlie payment of a fair rate of wages. * * * 

Special ebruses were inserted in the contract jiroviding that the contract or any 
part, share, or interest in it should not be transferred, assigned, or sublet by the 
contractor, directly or indirectly, xvitbont the written consent of tho council; that 
the contractors would directly employ and pay all work people einjiloycd iu connec- 
tion with the contract wages or remiineration at a rate or scale not less than the rate 
or scale fixed by the council, and would observe and cause to be observed liy such 
work people hours of labor not greater than the hours of labor also slated in such 
schedule; further, that the contractors would carry ont tho work in their own 
factories. 

“The contract also required the contractors to observe the following stipulations 
at all times during its continuance: 

“(tt) The rate of wages for every class of work done in any workroom shall ho 
posted up iu some conspicuous place in that room. 

“ (&) Any person authorized by the council shall have at all reasonable times free 
access to every part of the factory. 

“(o) Any person authorized as above may see any worker apart. 

“(d) The wages book shall at all times be open to inspection by any person thereto 
authorized by tlie council. 

“In the case of the clause prohibiting * home work,’ one of the most fruitful sources 
of sweating which the council had strennously set its face against, a penalty of £100 
had been lixed.” 

In other clauses dealing with wages and the regulation of the factory a penalty of 
£25 was fixed for each breach. (London county council, annual report for year end- 
ing Idarcdi 31, 1898; report of the stores committee, pp. 135-136.) 
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«. LAHELS. 

Th« wish of the purchaser to know the comlitions ninler which his garments are 
maniifiieturod is the basis of the organization known as tlie Comsumers’ League, 
organized May 1, 1899. ( See testimony by Mr. J . G. llrooks, Manufactures and General 
Husiness, Vol. XlV, p. 137.) The officers of this association enter into contracts with 
manufacturers binding them to obey the State factory laws in all their provisions, to 
have all their goods made wholly on their premises, to employ no children under 16 
years of age, and to use no overtime work. Manufacturers signing this agreement 
are furnished with the official label of the league, to be attached to the garments 
which they place upon the market. 



It will b(^ seen that the conditions imposed by theChmsumers’ League* are superior 
to those of the factory acts in raising the age limit to 16 when it is usually 11 and 
in prohibiting overtime work. The label has now been granted to 25 manufacturers 
controlling 215 factories situated in 9 States. Their organized customers are in 30 
leagues in the 11 States of Massachusetts, New York, I'eimsyh ania., Ohio, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesotn, and in the Federntion of 
Women's (dubs in those States and also in the States of Miirylaml, Tennessee, and 
Khode Ishind. Th(^ Consumers’ League has also enlisted tlie cooperation of the 
Women’s (diristian Temperance Union, the. National Council of .Jewish Women, the 
King’s Daughters, and other organizations of women, wbosi* nuMiibers are recom- 
mended to give the preference, in their sho[>]>ing, to garments bearing the label of 
the league. 

It is noticeable that of the 25 mannfacf.urers who are granted the label, 16 are in 
the State of Massachusetts and 9 in the root of the country. 'Phis is due to the exed- 
lent factory legislation of Massachusidts and the thorough manner in Avbicli it is 
enforced. The standard in that State is i.o high that tliii manufacturers need make 
but few changes in their previous arrang<‘mcut8 in order to receive the award of the 
use of the label. 

It is stateil hy the secretary of the league (May 3, 1900) that no manufacturer m 
New .horsey or the city of Now York apiiears upon the list, because the methods of 
enforcement of the factory laws therein bf .vo been such that the league has not been 
able to base iii»ou them any guaranty that all the provisions of the i’actory law are 
obeyed in any given factory, iir that all iti goods are made on its own prernises. It 
is hoped, how over, that within the next t\'o years efficient methods may be ado)>ted 
by the dcpnrtmeiits of factory inspectors in both these States, and after this is done 
a large addition of manufacturers in Now^ York Gity and New Jersey can be added 
to the list of lahel-using employers. 

Slightly <lilfereut from the label of the donsumers’ T^oagne is that of the Garment 
Makers’ Union. 'J'his label is granted only to those manufacturers who employ 
union help or send their work out to contraelors with union shops. Heretofore, 
owing tt» the weakness of the union, many of tlioso shops have not been superior 
either in wages, hours, or sanitary conditions to the majority of shops without tho 
label. It w'as considered by tho union officers that if by means of tho label a largo 
number of shops could be unionized, they could afterwards secure tho hotter coiidi- 
tioiis. The label, therefore, has not stood for tlie absence of sweat-shop conditions, 
but has stood only for a willingness to lead in the improvements of conditions. This 
policy has been found unsatisfactory and unfair to the hotter manufacturers who 
adopted tho label, and it therefore has recently been abandoned. By a resolution 
adopted May, 19()1, by the executive hoard of the United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica, based upon instructions from their national convention, tho label is b<*reafter 
to be furnicdied only to those manufacturers who maintain exclusively their own 
shops. The union label, like the Consumers’ label, henceforth is intended to he a 
guaranty that the labeled goods are not manufactured by a contractor nor finished 
in a tenement. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

EFFECT OF FOREIGN BORN ON CIGAR-MAKING TRADE. 

The direct effect of imniigration ou the earning of oigaiMnakors is slight. In 1900 
the number of alien tobacco workers of all kmds who entered the ports was 377. 
The census of 1890 showed 111,625 tobacco and cigar factory operatives in the coun- 
try, and it is estimated that in 1900 there were 88,000 cigar makers. (See Industrial 
Commission, Capital and Labor, vol. — , p. 720.) It is to the indirect effect of immi- 
gration that attention must be directed, i. e., the effect of the competition of those 
who learn the trade after arriving in this country. 

Of the 94,176 white cigar and tobacco <meratives in the United States in 1890, 
35,096, or 37.3 per cent, were foreign born. The following table shows the distribu- 
tion by nativity, parentage, and sex : 

Tobacco and cigar factory operativea. 

[CeiiHiiB 1890, Population, Part 11, TaDlo 82.] 


Total white 

Native white, native parents : 

Male 

Pcmiale 

Native white, foreifO) l»arenta: 

Male 

Female 

Foreign born : 

Male 

Female 


Number. 

l- 

l*er cent. 

94, 176 

100.00 

! 22,468 

23.85 

i 7 , 582 

8. 05 

! 20, t78 

21.52 

8, 752 

9.29 

27, 972 

29.72 

7,124 

7.67 


It will be seen that the foreign born of both sexes number 37.20 per cent of the 
total number of white operatives, and that the foreign bom and the children of for- 
eigners number 68.10 per cent of the total number of operatives. 

Since the census does not separate cigar makers from other tobacco workers, it is 
impossible to present data from that source for that branch of the indnstry. In lion 
thereof the following estimates are made of nationalities in the leading centers of 
cigar manufacture. It may be stated that in New York City probably 25 per cent of 
the cigars manufactured in the United States are supposed to be produced. 

Nationality of cigar makers in leading centers. 


1 

1 

Total. 1 

Germans. 

Bohemians. | 

Jews. ! 

Americans.! Others. 

i 

New York : 

16,000 

6,000 

4,000 

1,600 

6,000 

4.500 

3.000 

2. 000 
1,200 

600 



1 3, 000 


900 


1,900 1 



lloaton 

160 


680 i 160 




The most serious effect on wages as a result, of immigration followed the incoming 
of the Bcdiemians in 1879-80. The Bohemians have now established themselves in 
the trade in New York, and have made efforts to improve their wages. Following 
the Bohemians the next important wave of immigration was that of the KuHsian 
Jews, who have entered the trade during the past 10 or 12 years. It is the immi- 
gration of the latter race which at the present time occasions oomplaint. 

B^de immigration, other factors which depress the wages of cigar makers are 
machinery and division of labor, country competition, and women and girls. 
Opposed to these are the efforts of labor organization. 

The part played by division of labor in the trade may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing description; Booking’^ consists in straightening out and dampening the 
leaves. ^^Stnpping^^ is drawing out the large midrib or the leaf. Bunch break- 
ing'^ is the selecting and shaping of the filler" tobacco. This is usually done bv 
hard on the 10-cent cigars and by a mold on the 5-cent cigars. The hand work 
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without the mold produces the better cigars, since the arranging and shaping of 
tb6 filler is then adjusted through the delicate touch of the BkiUod workman. 
^^Rolling^^ consists in cutting the wrapper and then rolling it around the filler. 
This is done by hand or by the aid of a ^'suction table,” the latter being a metal 
plate with perforations for air suction, so as to hold the leaf in^ place. ^ The plate 
also cuts the leaf to the exact shape desired for the wrapper. Either with or with- 
out the suction table the cigar must be rolled by hand, but the table permits less 
skilled workmen and girls to take the places of the skilled mechanic. The Cigar 
Makers^ International union prohibits the use of the suction table by its members, 
and about one-half of its members are employed on hand work and one-half on 
mold work. ‘^Tearn work,” i. e., the division of labor where one employee ^M)reak8 
bunches^' for two rollers,” is also contrary to the rules of the union, but this rule 
is not enforced except in localities, like Boston, where the union is strong. 

In order more accurately to compare the part played by immigration, country 
competition, and labor organization, the following table is compiled, showing the 
different prices at which a selected standard 5-cent cigar is made at the present time. 

Prices for making ** clear seed^’ mold cigars, **shapef -Ji inches, per l,(fOO. 


Locality. 

1 

j Union 
/ Hcaie. 

1 Nonunion 
i largo shops. 

1 $6.00 1 
$5. 00 to 5.50 

6. 50 to 6. 50 1 

7.00 j 

j Jewish 
sweat- 
1 shops. 

^ $1.00 
4.00 

j N'oniinioii Country roiii- 
/ with ' petition with- 
1 auction out suction 

tiiMe. ' table. 

1 $5.00 

New York 1 

Chicago 1 

' $8.60 

9.50 

7.50 
7.50 
8.00 

Milwaiikoo 


Philadelphia 


4. .50 

Boston 



Berks, Bunks, and Montgomery coun- 
tius, Pa 



$5, 00 to $5. 50 

Kingston. N. Y 


1 




1 




The above prices include both 1)nnch breaking and rolling. Whore team work 
prevailR— fi>r example, on a $4.50 cigar — the roller is paid $2.50 per 1,000, and the 
bunch breaker is nsually paid by the week on an estimate of $2 per 1,000. 

The 8igniti(?ant fact to be noted from the foregoing table is tho wide range of 
prices paid for identical work. Even the scales proscribed by the cigarmakers^ union 
range Irom $7.50 per 1,000 in Philadelphia to $0.50 in Chicago. Outside tho union 
the prices range from H to $7. The nonunion shops which pay $5 to $7 for hand work, 
or $4.60 to $5 with suction table, are usually large establishments, employing in 
Philadelphia as high as 900 and in New York as high as 2,000 work peo^de. 
In these shops the emjdoyoes are largely immigrants, hut mainly women and 
girls, the American-born daughters of immigrants. The ‘‘suction table,” it 
will be noticed, efl'ecis a very large saving for the manufacturer in the price 
per thousand cigars, as follows: In New York, $1 below the nonunion shops 
and $3.50 below the union scale; in Philadelphia, $2.50 below nonunion shops 
and $3 below the union scale, hut only 50 cents to $1 below the adjoining country 
product in Berks, Bucks, and Montgomery counties. I'lie suction table is not used 
in Boston on account of the exceptional strength of the union, which jncludea more 
than 119 per cent of the cigar makers; nor in Chicago, where immigraut and sweat- 
shop labor is abundant at low prices ; nor in the country shops where labor is cheap. 
It is not extensively used in New York on account of the strength of the union and 
because the large manufacturers do not make their 5-cent cigars in Now York. The 
latter are made in their country shops. 

The sweatshop labor in New York and Chicago, which produces tho cheapest work 
on this grade of cigars outside country district, is Jewish. In Chicago this labor 
is employed not by contractors, but by small maniii'actureTs, in cellars, alleys, and 
over stables under tho most disagreeable surroundings of filth and overcrowding. 
These small manufacturers obtain their capital partly from the $6 to $15 which they 
charge the beginner for learuing the trade. They also get his labor for three 
inoutiiB free. They buy their tobacco and boxes and sell their cigars to Jobbers. 
In New York these shops are strictly sweaters' shops, managed by contractors who 
take out tobacco belonging to manufacturers and return the finished product at a 
contract price for tho labor. These shops, however, are very few in number, in- 
cluding less than 500 people, although prior to 1885 they predominated. The 
tenement-house legislation and the strong agitation of tho labor organization 
have practically abolished this form of work. But in Chicago the small manufac- 
turer or sweater controls a largo proportion of the trade, including, perhaps, 1,000 
OD^loyees. 

The position of the labor organization in tho manufacture of cigars is unique. 
The International Cigar Makerr Union^ with 35,000 members — ^abont 40 per cent of 
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the workmen in the trade-^is noted for its high does, its strong defense funds, and the 
determined strikes which it has conducted. Throngh its efforts there has been a 
continuous increase in the wages paid to its members, so that it is estimated that on 
a class of work where sweatshop and nonunion labor can earn $6 to $9 per week the 
union labor earns $12 to $18. In only one city in the country— Denver, Colo, — was 
there a decline in union prices during the depression of 1893-1897. 

But the strength of the union has ha<l a peculiar effect. While its membership 
has increased and its scale has risen it has lost control of the large factories, and the 
uiaunfacturers have moved their establishments into country districts. This holds 
true only of the cigars which sell at 5 cents or less retail. On the lO-cent and higher- 
priced cigars the union labor retains its hold, but ou this high-grade work the non- 
union workmen get the same prices as the union workmen. 

The proportion of large factories controlled by the union may be judged from the 
following facts concerning shops in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York; 

In Boston, whore the union controls nearly every shop in the city, the 10 largest 
shops employing more than 20 workmen each have 973 employees, being an average 
of 97.3 employees per shop, whereas 154 shops, each employing h-ss than 20 men, 
have 500 employees, being an average of 3.3 employees each. The union rules pro- 
viile that an employer may have the use of the label if he has been a member of the 
union 1 year or if he employs at least one workman. Consequently, since the 
employer counts as 1 workman, it is ]>6rhaps true that the 154 small shops iu Bos- 
ton with 3.3 employees each include less than 3 wage-earners each, and that a large 
j)roportion of the shops arc simply a small manufacturer with an apprentice or a 
member of his family at work. 

In (diicagothc nnioii controls 800 small shops, with 1,700 work people, or an aver- 
age of 2.1 workmen each, including 200 small employers. In that city the large 
8lio])s employing 20 or more people are, as a rule, nonunion 8hoi>8. In Philadelphia 
the largest union shop has 14 ©mjiloyet^s. In Now York the iac-torios of 400 to 2,000 
(‘mj>loyees are nonunion. 

Tlie inference derived from these facts is thsit the high nnion scale is partly licti- 
tious, becauN(< it represents in many cjises merely constructive wages paid by the 
small cigar iiiaimfacturer to himself or to a member of his family, and not ai tual 
money wages paid to a wage-earner. The feature of the union by which this situa- 
tion is maintanied is the cigar makers’ label. The label secures for those to whom 
it is granted an exclusive market of a certain class of customers, and is a substitute 
for the billboard advertising of the large manufacturers. There is a strong compe- 
tition among label users for the market created by this kind of advertising, and the 
prices at which the 5-cont cigars are sold to retailers is $2 to $5 per 1,000 loss than 
the pric(‘ which the largo manufacturers receive for their highly advertised cigars. 



The significauce < f the position of the Cigar Makers’ Union in this connection is 
that immigrants do not join the union, but are cuiitined to nonunion shops, and even 
after learning the trade they continue to work on nonunion scales of wages. 

More serious than immigration for the city cigar maker is the spread of country 
factories. In internal-revenue district No. 1, which includes, besides the city of 
Philadelphia, the counties of Berks, Bucks, and Montgomery, more than one-half 
the cigars are now made in the country shops. A Philadelphia manufacturer, with- 
out changing the number of his district, can plant his annexes iu the country, where, 
in place of $7.50 for union labor and $7 for nonunion labor, be can have the same 
cigar made for $5 to $5.50. At this price the suction table is not profitable. These 
country establishments have usually several advantages. Small communities offer 
favorable iudnoements for the location of a large factory in their midst. They often 
donate the ground in fee to the manufacturer; frequently they provide a subscrip- 
tion toward the building, and they grant an exemption from taxes for a term of 
years. Lastly, the cost of living is lower in these country places, and the working 
population has not been instructed in the methods and aims of unions. Much of the 
work, however, is crude, and the 10-cent cigars can not be made on a h-^ge scale. 

But the cheaper grades are increasing. In the counties of York and Lancaster, 
Pa., where large quantities of tobacco are raised, there have grown up many good- 
sized shops, and the tobacco growers themselves with their families occupy winter 
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months and rainy days in making cigars. Prices there are as lew as $1.50 per 1,000; 
but this is on cheaper cigars, without “shape,” which sell 2 for 5 cents or 3 for 5 cents. 

Large cigar manufacturers in the city of New York who have had labor troubles 
have witliin recent years turned especially to the towns of Pennsylvania, where they 
can find cheap labor, and in several cases have established what may be termed 
schools for the education of local labor in ci^ar making. Such establishments are 
located at Lancaster, York, Ephrata, Mauheiiii, Danville, and Hamburg, Pa.; also 
in New York at Kingston and Newburg, and in New Jersey at New Brunswick and 
Elizabeth. These country factories employ from 25 to 1,000 p<?ople. 

It is imnortant to note, in connection with complaints made on account of the con- 
gestion of immigrants in the large seaport cities, that the country employment in 
the cigar trade is actually drawing imiuigrauts from the cities. Philadelphia manu- 
facturers and contractors to a considerable extent send employees from their city 
establishments to their country establishments, and frequently green immigrants, 
instead of stopping in the city, go directly to these country places in order to take 
up the manufacture of cigars. 

Besides the country establishments the most serious encroachment upon th<5 earn- 
ings of the skilled cigar maker is in the competition of women and gins, 'riirough 
the increased division of labor and the introduction of tlie suctio!) table girls can 
learn the trade so that a good hand at $2.60 per 1,000 for rolling can (*arn $7.50 per 
week. In this oca npation, unlike clothing, endurance is not required, and therefore 
the work of women is a more serious competitor than it is in the manufacture 
0 ^ clotluTig. The large establishments in New York and Philadelphia which have 
in recent years extended the sale of advertised cigars employ almost exclusively 
girls and women, usually American born of immigrant parentagic In New York 
the recent strike in the largest factories resulted in the displacement of large num- 
bers of men by girls. It is the opinion of the majority of cigar makers rejnesent- 
ing the local unions in New York that this competition of American-born women 
and girls is much more dangerous to them than immigration. 

In the light ot the foregoing facts regarding country competition and woman labor, 
immigration may be decided as third in importance in the depression of wages of 
cigar makers, it is doubtless true that the green immigrant, who is of (ourse 
unable to become an apprentice in a union shop, turns to a “scab” shop of his own 
nationality. Here he can learn the rudiments of the trade, and can in time become 
a skilled workman. When he reaches that stage he is ready to Join the union if 
work can be found in that direction. This the Jew has done in largo numbers in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. But in Chicago, with its extremely high 
union scale and a relative oversupply of union labor, he continues in the small shoji 
of the .Jewish manufacturer or enters a large nonunion i’actory, where at a rate of 
$5 per 1,000 ho <^au earn $7 to $12 per week. This class of competition has reduced 
the price on the 5-cent and cheaper cigars within 30 years to the extent of $1 or $2 
per 1,(M)0. but on the higher-grade cigars prices remain steady. In the cheapest 
shop in Chicago, on a 5-cent cigar employing Immigrant Jews, the “roller” is paid 
$2.50 jier 1,0(KI, and earns 80 cents to $1.75 per day; the “bunch breaker” is paid 
$1.50 per 1,000, and earns $1.36 to $1.44 per day. Following is a scbednle of this 
shop, showing for each employee the nrice per piece, the amount of work done, and 
the daily and weekly earnings. The highest earnings are $10.50 per week. On the 
basis ofthe usual 9 months’ work this is an average of $9.86 per week. 

Jewish, sfiwatahop^ Chicago, 


Oceupatien. 

Em- 

ployees. 

Nation- 

ality. 

Sex. 

Cigars 
I»er day. 

Price i>er 
thousand. 

Daily 

earn- 

ings. 

Keller 

3 


Male 

500 

$2.50 

$1. 25 

Do 

2 


do ... 

700 

2. 50 

1.75 

Do 

] 

....do ... 

....do ... 

400 

2.00 

.80 

Do 

1 



350 

2.50 

.87| 

Ap|)re II tlce 

1 



250 


Do 

1 

1 



500 



Bunch breaker. 

....do .. 

....do ... 

1,000 

1. 60 

1.50 

Do 

1 

. . . .do . . - 

. . . .do . . . 

1,000 

1.76 

1.75 

Do 

1 

....do ... 

....do ... 

800 

1. 76 

1.86 

Do 

1 

....do ... 

. ...do ... 

900 

1.60 

1.44 

Bunoh break- 







er’s appren- 









1 

. . . .do . . . 

....do 

250 



Do 

1 

1 do 

do 

800 




2 

....do . .. 

Fer^e . 




6tri^i|l6r 

1 

.... do 

do ... 




Do 


. , . .do 

....do ... 




Packer 

1 

... .do 

Male.... 

3,600 









Weekly] 

eam- 

iuKH. 

*7. .’>0 

10. 50 
■ 4.80 
6. 25 

1.50 
6.00 
fl.OO 

10. 50 
8. 16 
8.64 


1.50 

4.00 

3.00 

2. 50 

4.00 

9.00 


Yearly AA-erap^e 
earningH j eaniiiige 
(9 iiiuH ). iper week. 


409.24 
187. 20 
204.36 

53.04 

234.00 

351.00 

400.24 

318.24 
336. 06 


53.04 

156.00 

117.00 
97.60 

175.24 

351.00 


$5.62 

7.87 

3.60 

3.03 

1.02 

4.50 

6.75 

7.87 

6.12 

6.48 


1.02 

8.00 

2.25 

1.87 

8.87 
6.75 
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Following is a detnilod Htatemeiit of the cost of manufacture of a cigar which is 
made hy aJewinb rnainifaotnrer in (Hiicago, employing 22 men and women of dif- 
ferent iiatioiialitieR, in u ehop known as a ‘Mmbo’' shop, over a HtnUe, whose dimen- 
sions are 20 hy 15 by 9 feet. This manufacturer sells his cigars to jobbers at $14 per 
1,000, the lowest union price t(tr the same being $23 and the price to the retailer 
being $33. 

Jetvish ftiwafshop, Chicatfo — Kill of cxpetiHe per l^WK) cigars. 


Interiial-rorrnuo HtnmpM $3.60 

Filler (10 cents per |K)iind) 1. 60 

lliiultT (10 cents per pound) 50 

Wrnpjjcr (30 cents per poiitul) 1. 60 

StrijuMii^; 60 

Unncliiue 1.60 

Koiling 3. 60 

Boxe.s 1.00 

Packing 50 

Total 13.10 


In a few shops in Chicago the .Jewish cigar makers have formed a small organiza- 
tion iudei>ondeut of the international body, and have raised the scale of their pa^ 
from the pi*ovailing $5 or $6 per 1,000 to $7 per 1,000. The prospects of this organi- 
zation, however, are not promising. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FOREIGN BORN IN THE COAL MINES. 


1. DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN BORN AND OF NATIONALITIES. 

« 

The coal mining industry of the United States has from the earliest times been a 
field peculiarly affected liy the influx of fresh immigrants. Not only have men 
entered that occupation who had already become skilled miners in their European 
homes, hut in recent years many unskilled laborers from European farms dud in the 
American coal mines their introduction to American industry. In the year 1900 
there were admitted to the ports of the United States out of a total immigration of 
448, ,572 persons, only 2,822 miners. On the other hand, of the 163.508 ‘‘laborers'' 
who entered the ports, after deducting the 42,101 who remained in New' York, there 
were 47,317 who gave their destination as Pennsylvania; and of the 31,949 “farm 
laborers,” 6,563 were destined to New York and 6,773 to Pennsylvania. It is, of 
course, not known what proportion of these laborers and farm laborers went into 
the mines of Pennsylvania, but that large numbers found work about the mines is 
certain. 

The following table shows the destination of immigrants in 1900 who described 
themselves' as “laborers,” “farm laborers,” and “miners:” 

Tahlk L — Destination of laborers and farm laborers in 1900. 

L»b.>n,r». Miner.. 

42, 101 6, 5^3 431 

47, 317 0, 773 736 

10, 320 2, 1,60 177 

749 128 18 

6,088 1,086 76 

74 14 15 

990 67 9 

668 221 21 

835 436 22 

65 25 1 

1, 143 220 191 

234 113 37 

52,924 14,154 1,068 

163,508 31.949 2,822 
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The following tables show for the years 1875 to 1900 the total immigration of 
miners and the leading coantries and races from which they originate. The falling 
off in the numbers of English, Scotch, and Irish miners will be noted. English 
immigration reached its highest number, 2,.598, in 1888, and has fallen in 1900 to 645. 
Scottish miners declined from 1,365 in 1888 to 58 in 1900; Irish from 510 in 1883 to 
96 in 1898. On the other hand, Italian miners have increased from 14 in 1877 to 1,260 
in 1900, and the Austro-Hungarian contributions from 23 in 1878 to 518 in 1887 and 
293 in 1900. The latter figures for Italy and Anstro-Hiingary by no means fully 
indicate the existing predominance of these countries, since, .as already stated, it is 
the laborers and fiirm laborers who contribute mainly to the mining population. 


Tahlk 2. — hnmigranU giving their occupation as miners, by nationalilics, 1S75-1S9S. 


Year, 

1 

Austro- 

Hungary. 

(loruuiuy. 

163 

91 

73 

51 

70 

320 

055 

1,090 

755 

398 

163 

103 

518 

270 

254 

327 

Euglaud. 

1,950 
1,006 
067 
651 
1,169 
2, 446 
1,020 
2,200 
1.628 
1,704 
1,361 
1,493 
2, 346 
2, 598 
2.478 
1, 194 

Scotland. 

344 

113 

64 

73 

1 465 

1 620 

1,032 
! 1,312 

541 
339 
277 
.846 
793 
1, 365 
752 ! 
194 

Ireland. 

267 

107 

100 

96 

114 

348 

236 

398 

510 

436 

264 

173 

258 

251 

270 

153 

Italy. 

79 

27 

14 

32 

34 

40 

132 

354 

448 

200 

I 181 

1 343 

i 426 j 

347 
767 1 

1 374 

Russia and 
i'oland. 

255 

162 

198 

50 

66 

263 

20 

44 

16 

16 

G 

30 

127 

99 

94 

123 

Total. 

1875 

1870 

1877 

187K 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

30 

38 

24 

23 

30 

41 

48 

103 
228 

104 
70 

407 

595 

150 

109 

788 

4, 055 
2,237 
1,670 
1,578 
2, 588 
6,086 
5, 204 
6, 485 
4, 743 

1 3,794 

2, 040 
3, 481 
! .5, 945 

1 6, 264 

5, 505 

1 3,745 

1892 






1 


6, 066 

1893 








o', 027 

1894..^ 








3|l60 

1895 








2, 220 
2, 698 

1800 








1897 

130 

01 

516 

58 

74 

673 i 

12 

l! 743 

1898 

47 1 

1 

50 

4.5^ 

71 ' 

06 

517 

9 

1,604 


Table 3. — Immigrants giving their occupation as miners, hy races, 1899-1900, 


Croatian and Slovenian 

English 

Gt^rroan 

Italian (north) 

Italian (south) 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Scandinavian (Norwegian, Danes, and Swedes) 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Welsh 

Other races 


1809. 

1960. 

56 

99 

471 

645 

08 

195 

763 

1, 107 

100 

163 

37 

67 

29 

49 

28 

43 

63 

58 

59 

53 

109 

88 

213 

265 

2, 026 

2,822 


The attraction of coal mining to the immigrant is also apparent from the census 
statistics. In I’ennsylvania in 1880 there were 69,415 miners, of whom 35,015, or 50 
per cent, were American bom. In 1890 the number of miners had increased to 
116,756, an increase of 47,341; but the foreign-boro miners had increased from 34,400 
to 67,790 and constituted 58.1 per cent of the total. In Ohio in 1880 only 41 per cent 
of the 6,576 miners were native born. In Illinois in 18^ the foreign-born miners 
were 58 per cent of the total number, and in 1890 they were 57.4 per cent of the total. 
The increase of 9,197 miners during the 10 years oontained an increase of 5,087 for- 
eign bom. 
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Table 4. — General nativity of miners,^ 




j Native white. 




number. 

Total. 

Native 

parents. 

Foreign 

parents. 

white. 

Colored. 

Pennsylvania: 

18W 

69, 415 

.25, 016 



34, 400 


1890 

110, 75G 

48. 117 

23,062 

25, 055 

67, 790 

849 

Ohio . 



1880 

5.675 

41 



5,534 


1890 

24, 425 

16, 087 

11,597 

4,400 

7, 770 

578 

Indiana : 


1880 

8, 684 

2, 092 



1,583 


1890 

6, 477 

4. 121 

3, 124 

997 

2, 184 

172 

Illinois : 






1880 

12, 998 

,5,460 



7, 633 


1890 

22, 195 

8, 019 

4,744 

4, 176 

12, 720 

556 

West Virginia: 




1880 

2, 701 

2, 777 



924 


1890 

9,605 

6, 314 

5,523 

791 

1,375 

2. 016 


•Tenth Couhuh, Population Table XXXIV; Eleventh Census, Population, Part II, table 116. 


Table 5. — Percentage of miners in each general nativity class. 




Native white. | 




Total. 

Totnl 

Native 

Foreign 

white. 

Colored. 




parents. 

}mrents. 



Pennsylvania: 







18^0 

100 

50.4 



49.6 


1890 

100 

41.2 

19.7 

20.1 

58.1 

0.7 

Ohio 







1880 

100 

.8 



99 2 


18iH) 

100 

65.9 

47.6 

18.3 

31.8 

2. 2 

Indiana: 







1880 

100 

56.8 



43.2 


1890 

100 

6.3.6 

48.2 

15.4 

33.7 

2.7 

Illinois: 







1880 

100 

42 



58 


1890 

100 

40.1 

21.3 

18.8 

57.4 

2.5 

West Virginia: 







1880 

100 

76 



25 


1890 

100 

65.7 

.57. 5 

8.2 

18.4 

^.9 


The change in the character of the immigration into the mining regions, especially 
the region of Pennsylvania and Illinois, which occurred between 18^ and 1890, is 
shown by Table 6. It appears that while the number of Irish stood at about 11,000 
for the 2 years, and the Germans increased 2,409, or 61.3 per cent, and the miners 
from Great Britain increased 9,994, or 63.3 per cent, yet the miners from Other 
countries^’ (mainly Slavs and Italians) increased from 2,037 to 21,878, or 974 per 
cent. In Illinois, during these 10 years, the Irish remained stationary ; the Germans 
increase 1.59,7 per cent; the British increased 9.2 per cent, but the ‘‘Other countries'' 
increased from 604 to 3,218, or 432.7 per cent. 


Table 6. — Nationality of foreign-bom miners.^ 



Total ! 
foreign. 

Ireland. 

1 Germany. 

Great 

Britain. 

British 

America. 

Norway 

and 

Sweden. 

Other 

countries. 

Pennsylvania: 

1880 

34, 400 

11,224 

3,926 

15,789 

289 

1,136 

2,037 

1890 

67, 790 

11,606 

6,835 

25,783 

277 

1,934 

21,878 

Ohio: 






1880 

5, 534 

45 

2 

6,047 

68 

16 

356 

1890 

7,770 

806 

! 1.510 

4,642 

60 

46 

708 

Indiana: 







1880 

1,583 

239 

206 

993 

16 

87 

100 

1890 

2,184 

184 

853 

1,812 

21 

21 

294 

Illinois: 






1880 

7, 633 

1,202 

1,069 

4,428 

99 

236 

604 

1890 

12,720 

1, 136 

2,777 

4,837 

85 

067 

3,218 

West Virginia: 



1880 

924 

274 

159 

447 

17 

2 

25 

1890 

1, 375 

251 

101 

740 

11 

2 

211 


^ Tenth Census, Population Table XXXIV ; Eleventh Census, Population, Part 11, Table 116. 
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The Bureau of Mines of Pennsylvania in 1997 (p. xiv) attempted to find the num- 
ber of native-born workmen employed in the mines of the State. Inquiries were 
made of several mine superintendeuts as to the number of men employed, the num- 
ber of native bom, the number of naturalized citizens, and the number of aliens. 
The following table gives the results : 

Table 7. — Forei(fv~born and native miners in Pennsylvania, 


j 150 j 400 bitaminous 

I mines. I mines. 



Number. 

Per c.ont.j Number. 

Per cent. 


59,823 
23. 402 

100 { 50, 903 
39.1 1 23,675 

100 

89.5 


Naturalized c.jtizeiis 

22, 860 

22.7 1 

38.2 21,537 

^6 

35.9 

Aliens 



60.9 

60.5 


Mr. (J. 0. Virtue, in his report to the United States Department of Labor (Bulletin, 
Vol. II, pp. 749-750) on the anthracite mine laborers, says: 

Ah luiB been said before, the early miners in the anthracite region were, for the most part, EnglisU 
Welsh, Seotch, Irish, and German, and the growth of the mining population down to tho early seven* 
ties WRH mainly through additions from the same stock, either by natural increase or by immigration. 
It was these ])eople who, putting aside race and religions antipathies, acted together in the movement 
for the 10 >ear8 following tho war in the Workingmen's Benevolent Association. But about the 
time of the c.ollapse of that society in 1875 immigration from another source began. It is at this time 
we first hoar of the Poles, Hungarians, and Italians coming into the mining region. How far their 
intreduction was duo to llie action of the operators under a system of contracting for their labor before 
their importation is not clear. It is quite certain, however, that this method of securing laborers was 
common at the time and had been for many ,> ears. * * * 

Tlieru is no doubt that the anthrmdte operators made use of this method of stHmriug workmen. But 
at this time, and lor 10 years afterwards, laborers brought in were from the United Kingdom or tho 
northern contiuenlal countries, and, while from their presence in large numbers they may have con- 
tributed to tbo defi'atof the strikers In 1875, they did not constitute a new feature in tho mining popu- 
lation. During the late seventies began that iiaraigration to the United States from southern and 
eiistern Europe wliicb has done more than anything else to change public opinion on tiie subject of 
immigration, and wliich led, only 20 years after the act to encourage the importation of lalxirers, 
to a complete reversal of the policy of that act. Indeed, it is dirticult to see how a government which 
was using its power of taxation for the avowed purpose of maintaining a high standani of wages 
should HO long liave allowed employora to use so direct a means of defeating the efforts of laborers in 
their own behalf. But before the passage of the alien contract-labor law of 1885, a strong current of 
Poles, Huns, Italians, and Kussians bad already sot toward the United States, a large part of them 
finding their way to the coal mines; and however well the law may have been adroinlsteretl, the cur- 
rent has continued to tbo present time even stronger than ever before. 

The ]ireHcnce of this class of laborers no doubt oontributed to the defeat of tho strike of 1887-88. 
It is said that the operators had been making preparations for the conflict they saw ai^roaching by 
inducing these men, either before or after reaching the country, to come to the mines. However that 
may be, there wore, it is estimated, at the time of tho strike, about 5,000 Poles, Huns, and Italians in 
the Lehigh district, and double that number in the Wyoming district. ' The United States’ census of 
1890 shows the total ni^imber of these nationalities in the 5 anthracite counties to be 28,216. This is 
10,807 less than the foreign -bom Irish in the smne counties, 5,627 less than the foreian-born Germans 
and Austrians combinoth while of English them were 22,729 and of Welsh 23,404. There is no means 
of knowing the number of the various nationalities employed at the mines, but it is certain that a far 
greater proportion of the Polish, Hungarian, and Italian population are so employed than of the other 
nationalities named. A fairly aoenratu indication of the number and growth of this class for the last 
half dosen years may be had from the following figures, funiished by the Philadelphia and Beading 
Coal and Iron Oompaiiy, showing the nationality and parentage, but not the place of birth, of tho 
employees at their mines iu 1890, 1805, and 1896 : 

Table 8. — Nativity of minet's employed by Philadelphia and Heading Coal and Tron 

Company. 


Nationality and parentage. | 

1 

1890. 

1805. 

1 1896. 

Number. I 

Per cent. 

Number. | 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

American 

4,719 * 

19.1 

5,765 

20.6 

5,888 

20.6 

English 

2,088 

8.4 

1,960 

7 

1,799 

6.3 

Irish 

6,887 

27.8 

6,450 

23 

6,025 

21.3 

Glerman 

8,709 

15 

8,471 

12.4 

8,207 

11.8 

Scotch 

210 

.9 

228 

.8 

168 

.6 

Welsh 

1,282 

6.2 1 

1,112 

4 

1,037 

8.7 

Polish 

4,287 

17.8 ! 

5,955 

21.8 

6,805 

24.8 

Hungarian 

1,466 

5.9 

2,800 

lu 

8,180 

11.2 

Italian 

86 j 

.4 

245 

.9 

811 

.7 

Total * 

34,784 

100 1 

27,981 

100 

28,360 

100 


1 Labor Troubles In the Authraolte Beglon of Pennsylvania, 1887-88. House Beport, Fiftieth 
Congress, second session, Ho. 4U7, p. 49. 
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The fellowinff table shows, for the State of Illinois, the birthplace of the 36,991 
coal miners in Uiat State in 1899. It apMars that American-born miners are 43 per 
cent of the entire number, and that the foreign -born miners in the order of preced- 
ence are German, English, Italian, Polish, Irish, Scotch, Austrian, Bohemian, Hun- 
garian, etc. In the first district, being the northern district of the State, the 
American born are only 10.6 per cent of the total number, and the Italian outnum- 
ber all other nationalities. These are followed by English, Hungarians, Poles, 
Scotch, Irish, Germans, and Bohemians in the order named. 


Table 9. — Nationality of enyployeen.^ 



Ameri- 

can. 

English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Welsh. 

German. 

French. 

Italian. 


842 

1,874 

1,254 

1, 78:{ 
3, 370 

1,218 

640 

264 

301 

364 

373 

234 

621 

279 

54 

128 

17X 


600 

244 

91 

47 

57 

107 

70 

29 

476 
536 

35 

477 
1,095 
1,331 

189 


109 

61 

2 

80 

51 

51 

19 


Second district — 

Tiiird district 

Fourth district 


327 

53 

300 

537 

163 

100 


879 

5 

140 

179 


2; 456 
4, 001 


96 

60 



Seventh district . . . 




385 

The State . . . 

15, 580 

3,394 

1, 412 

2,086 


645 


4, 138 

373 

3, 016 


Austrian 
ami Bo- 
hemian. 

Hun- 

garian. 

Polos. 

Bel- 

gians. 

Rus- 

sian. 

Danes, 
Swedes, 
and Nor- 
wegians. 

ITn- 

known. 

Total. 

Per rent 
of Anieri- 
cans. 

First district 

435 

664 


636 


112 

173 


18 



128 

388 

24 

315 

A 

7,498 
6. 631 

1, 799 
4,665 
6, 401 
5, 008 
4, 999 


S^ond district 

Third district 

135 

21 

9 


^7 



)2 

341 

40 

202 

^!3 

70 

88.3 

52.6 

49 

80 

Fouith di8trl(5t 

Fifth district 

50 

250 

73 

6 


383 

202 


182 

5 

184 

65 

7.3 

Sixth district 

82 

21 


82 


15 




Seven til district 

2 

1 


23 



6 











The State 

975 

774 

2, 133 


487 

498 

619 

861 

36, 091 















‘Illinois Cool Report, 1899, pp. Ixii-lxiv 


Speaking of the changes in nationalities of the miners in Illinois, a writer in Min- 
eral Industry (1896, Vol. IV, p, 192), says: 

The character of the men employed in Illinois coal mines has changed. Formerly English, Scotch, 
Welsh, and Irish. At ^iresent there are some Germans, m^ority are Slavonians, Kussians, Italiaus. 
This change has resultwl partly from pr<\judice8 among old hand miners. When on account of com- 
petition and frequent labor troubles a cheap and reliame system became necessary and machines wore 
introduced, there was a great deal of bitterness and the result was that nearly all the old miners left 
the business, either finding other occupations or leaving the State ami a new race was introduced. 
Many operators think it doubtful whether machine raining would have been practicable without this 
introduction of foreign labor. The fact is, that under the present system coal mining in Illinois has 
either ceased or is fast ceasing to be a skilled occupation. 


IL EFFECTS ON EMPLOTHENT. 

At first sight the most important factor aftecting changes in wages is the business 
activity touching the demtod for coal. Not only do reductions in price of coal 
usually accompany business depression, but at such times the effects of machinery 
and sarplns labor show themselves witbont restriction. There are two phases of this 
oversupply of labor — first, the chronic oversnpply; second, the periodic oversnpply. 
The following table shows for both anthracite and bituminous coal the annual prod- 
uct. the average price, and the number of days during the year that the mines are 
active : 
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Table lO.—Product^ prioe, and number of daye aotioe of anthracite and bituminous coal 
production in the United States.^ 


Product. Price (short). Days actiTe. 


Year. 

Anthracite. 

BitumiiiouH. 

Anthra- 

cite. 

Bitumi- 

nuuB. 

Anthra- 

cite. 

Bitumi- 

nous. 


Short tong. 

Short tons. 





1886 

1887 

39, 035, 446 

1 42, 088, 197 

74,644,681 
86, .56^ 014 

$1.95 
2. 01 

$1.06 
1. 12 



1888 

40,619,564 

1021 039i 843 

1.96 

1 00 



188S) 

45, 644, 970 

95,684.643 

1.44 

1.00 


i 

1890... 

46, 468, 641 

111,302,322 

1.43 

.99 

200 

226 

18U1 ' 

59, 665, 431 

117,901,237 

1.46 

.99 

203 

223 

1802 1 

52,472,504 

126,856,567 

1. 67 

.99 1 

198 

219 

1893 

53, 967, .543 

128, 385, 231 

1.59 

.96 j 

197 

204 

1894 

51,921,121 

118, 820. 405 

1.52 

.91 

190 

171 

isa*; 

57, 999, 337 

135, 118, 103 

1.41 

.86 

196 

194 

1896 

54, 346, 081 

137,640,276 

1..50 

.83 

174 

192 

1897 

62,611.680 

147, 609, 985 

1. .51 

.81 

150 

196 

1898 

53, 382, 644 

166, .592, 023 

1.41 

.80 

152 

211 

1899 

60, 418, 005 

193, 321, 987 

1. 40 

.87 

173 

234 


•The J’roduction of Coal in 1809, E. W. Parker, pi». 23, 24, 42, *43. 


It can readily bo soon from this table to wbat extreme fluctuations the coal indus- 
try is subjected. The average number of days per year during which the mines are 
operating varies from 171 to 234 in the bituminous fields and 150 to 203 in the anthra- 
cite field. That is to say, taking 300 days in the year working time in the bitumi- 
nous miniirg, tlie average employment ranges from 57 per cent to 78 per cent of full 
time, and in anthracite mining from 50 per cent to 07 cent of full time. Or, to state 
it differently, in the dullest year the amount of employment in bituminous mines is 
73 per cent of the amount in the most prosperous year, and yet in tlie most prosperous 
year it is only 78 per cent of full time. And in the anthracite mines in the dullest 
year the amount of employment is 75 per cent of the amount in the most prosperous 
year, and yet in the most prosperous year it is only 67 per cent of full time. 


Table 11. — Comparison of the averaye number of days worked in the anthracite and bitu- 
minous coat fields of Pennsylvania.^ 




Anthracite. 



Bituminous. 



1892. I 

1890. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1892. 1 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Average number of days 
worked 

208.6 

172.9 

148.8 

148.4 

180 

208.6 

187.7 

168.6 

208.5 

246 

Per cent of possible time 
worketl 

07.5 

56.5 

48.6 

48.5 

68.8 

68.1 

1 

61.3 

61.6 

68.1 

80.4 

1 


* Coiiipile<l from IL^ports of Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial Statistics and Koports of Bureau ef 
Mines. 


The foregoing table shows the average number of days worked in the two coal 
fields of Tennsylvania and the per cent of possible time thus worked. It is seen that 
the average for the bituminous field is considerably higher than that of the anthra- 
cite. In 1892 the time worked an<l the percentage of possible time in the two regions 
were almost alike. In 1896 and 1897 the time in both had decreased, but in 1898 the 
time in the bituminous region was increased, while that of the anthracite had con- 
tinued to decrease. In 1899 there was a large increase in both fields, especially in 
the bituminous mines. 

The point of interest at this place is the percentage of possible time that both 
regions show in prosperous and adverse years. In. 1892, a year of uniform and 
marked prosperity, the percentage of possible time worked was 68 and 67. This may 
be taken as indicative of the time that can be worked under the most favorable con- 
ditions. On the other hand, in years of depression a decline to 48 and 61 per cent 
is shown. It is evident, then, that the time worked in the Pennsylvania coal mines 
varies &om one-half to two-thirds of the possible working time. 
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Table 12.— Doy* worked in the minet of the States named from 1890 to 1899.' 


Year. 


1890 

1801 

1H02. 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


BitumiuouB regions. 

Antbra- 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Ohio. 

Pennsyl- 

vania. 

West Vir- 
ginia. 

Total 

UnlU)d 

States. 

die, 

Pennsyl- 

vania. 

294 

220 

201 

232 

227 

220 

200 

215k 

190 

206 

223 

237 

223 

203 

219k 

224 

212 

223 

228 

219 

198 

229 

201 

188 

190 

219 

204 

197 

183 

149 

136 

165 

186 

171 

190 

182 

189 

176 

206 

195 

194 

106 

184 

163 

161 

206 

201 

192 

174 

185 

176 

148 

205 

205 

196 

1.50 

175 

199 

169 

229 

218 

211 

152 

228 

218 

200 

245 

242 

234 

173 


* Parkei, 1899, pp. 39-41. 


The foregoing table, showing the days worked in the mines of the 5 principal 
coal States for 10 years, was compiled from the Production of Coal in 1899 (K. W. 
Parker). The highest number for any 1 of the 5 States in any 1 of the 10 years was 
Pennsylvania, bituminous, for 1899, This was 245 days, or 80 per cent of full time. 
At the other extreme, Ohio, in 1894, had an average of only 196 days for tlie year, or 
44.4 per cent of full time. It is thus seen that even in an exceptionally prosperous 
year, and under other fa vmrable conditions, like those in Pennsylvania bituminous 
and West Virginia mining in 1899, the maximum time is only 80 per cent of the 
possible working time. 


I’aule 19 . — Average numher of days worked. 


Industrios. | 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

189.5. 

1890. 

1897. 

1898.J 

Total of 47 for the State 

294 

268 

276 

288 

276 

287 

298 


206.6 




172.9 

148 8 

148 4 


208.6 




187.7 

188 6 

208 .5 

Steel 

281 

270 

272 

279 

219 

271 

282 

Iron foundries 

301 

279 

282 

299 

289 

298 

300 

llubber boots and shoes 

250 

230 

248 

271 

244 

222 

244 

Woolen yams 

299 

245 

277 

293 

269 

296 

274 

Hosiery 

296 

261 

273 

288 

288 

288 

279 

Carpets 

280 

218 

259 

277 

289 

291 

286 

Woolen goods 

299 

245 

278 

298 

274 

290 

289 

Cotton goods 

303 

249 

246 

285 

258 

298 

298 

Window glass 

1 

253 

195 

261 

241 

220 

268 

271 


' Corapilod from lleportg of Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial Statistics. 


The foregoing table shows the average number of days worked in each of 9 dif- 
ferent industries selected from the 47 reported in the industrial statistics of Peun- 
sylvauia, the average for the total 47 industries, and also the average number of 
days worked in both the anthracite and bitnminous held. The table is intended 
to show the small average time worked in the coal mines compared with that of 
manufacturing industries. 

To simplify the comparison the following table has been made from the totals 
given by the Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial Statistics, showing the percentage 
of possible time employed in the two mining regions of Pennsylvania and in the 47 
industries investigated by the bureau. 

Table 14, 



1892. 

1896. 

1807. 

Indiiatries (47) ... 

96 

00.1 

56.6 

61.8 

93.7 

48.6 

61.6 

Anthracite coal 

67.5 

68.1 

Bituminous coal........................................... .1 




m 
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It is readily seen that the percental of tiaae emplojed in the bitomi^ns field 
varied very little, and remained steady at from 60 to 70 per cent of possible time. 
The time in all the industries was from 90 to 97 per cent, so that, in fact, the miners 
in the bituminous field were working only about two- thirds of the time that the 
men in manufacture were working. On the other hand, the anthracite miner was 
much worse off, and worked only from 60 to 66 per cent as much time as men in 
manufacture, or 48 to O'/ per cent of possible time. 

On the average, then, the workers in iron, steel, cotton and woolen products, and 
in general manufactures have the opportunity to work from 36 to 60 per cent more 
of the total time per year than the coal miner in the anthracite field and from 30 to 
40 per cent more than the bituminous miner. 

This irregularity of employment naturally causes instability of application on the 

g art of the miners. To a large extent they are a floating population. They pass 
'om one mine to another. This makes it difficult to gain accurate information 
regarding the condition of the individual miners and their families. This is shown 
in tho report of an investigation made by the Illinois bureau of labor statistics in 
18JK), wherein, among other data, is produced tho following table with comments 
(p.XXVI): 


Table 15. — Seasonal irreffularily of employment . 


May 

June 

July 

August — 
September. 
October. . - 
November 
December. 
January .. 
February . 

March 

April 


The year . . 
Monthly average 


Wbolt) niimbur 
of men on pay 
roll of a mine 
in Sangamon 
(/ounty during 
tbe month. 

1 Number of men 
(required to pro- 
1 (luce same ton- 
nage if at work 
full running 
time. 

97 

85 

94 

84 

94 

87 

101 

88 

100 

80 

102 

89 

116 

95 

119 

98 

107 

99 

107 

96 

97 

89 

85 

80 

210 

90 

102 

90 


**Tho fiOTros in this column represent one of the chief difficulties presented in sta- 
tistics of lliis kind. The smallest number of men employed in this mine in any given 
month was 85, in April; the largest number 119, in December. Jletween these 
extremes there is more or less fluctuation from month to month, and the average for 
all mouths is 102. It does not follow, however, that the greatest number employed 
in any one month is in fact the whole number of men who found employment during 
the year. On the contrary, there were 210 different men at work in this place during 
the year and only 45 of them worked continually throughout the year. * * * 

**Of the 97 miners wlio wore paid for labor in May, some never appeared on any 
subsequent pay roll, others continued to appear several mouths and then were found 
no more, while others still disappeared for several months and then began to work 
again. In like manner names were found on every pay roll which had not appeared 
on any previous one, and what was true in this case was found to ho the character- 
istic of all coal mines. * * * 

*‘In Establishment I, 320 miners received pay in July, and 466 in February, while 
for all other months the number fluctuates between these two extremes. The aver- 
age number for the twelve months was 382 for each: that is to say, this number of 
men, if continually at work, could have performed all the labor which was required 
duriiig the year at this mine. In fact, 84 more men worked in the busiest month 
and €3 less men in the midsummer months, but the greatest number of men em- 
ployed in any month was far less than the whole number of persons who were given 
employment daring the year. In fact, tho names of 685 different men were found on 
the pay rolls of this company during the year, and, although an average of 382 were 
at work each month, only 160 of them worked every month in the year. It thus 
appears that 56 per cent of the whole number of men who worked in this mine, first 
and last, during tbe year was sufficient to perform all the labor done, uid that only 
28 per cent of the whole were constant workers throughout the year. 

''The results summarized show that while the labor of 3,111 men, or tho total of 
the various averages, was sufficient to mine and deliver the annual output of these 
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mineA, tbere wer«, in fact^ 5,856 indivkliiias who shared that labor Ibr a greater or 
less period. Only 869 men ont of 5,356 actually maintained ^eir places on the pay 
roll throughout this particular year, and tbeinibreiiee is Justidable, inasBMMaas 
this was a fairly repfes^tatire yei^, that a corresponding degree of flnotiiatioBs 
would be found in any given period of twelve montbs in any oorreeponding notnber 
of mines equally distributed tnronghout the State.^' 

The excessive uncertainty of employment above described is more apparent than 
real, because miners are changing from one colliery to another, find would therefore 
appear to work only a short time, whereas, if all the mines in the State were exam- 
ined, these individuals would be found at work for a longer period, although with 
different employers. At the same time, taking the industry as a whole, the over- 
supply both of equipment and labor is readily demonstrated. This appears in the 
Illinois Coal Keports of 1898 (p. 48) and 1^99 (p. XXXIX), where it is stated that 
the possible output of the existing collieries of Illinois, if operated contiuuonsly 
with the present equipment, would produce, in 1894, 41,082,925 tons. The actual 
output in 1898 was 18,599,299 tons. Consequently the per cent of possible increase 
were the i)lants to operate continuously would have been 120.88 per cent. In 1899, 
assuming the same possible output, the increase would have been 75 per cent hM 
the mines operated continuously, 8in<!e the actual output had increased to 23,434,445 
tons. These estimates are not based “on what might be produced if the hauling, 
hoisting, and handling facilities shonld be increased to their limit. The majority 
of first-class plants, which are the real producers of commercial coal, are capable 
of indefinite expansion to meet any reasonable demands which may arise in excess of 
their present capacity. Yet variation is found in the reports of individual mines. 
Some have a capacity for increase five and even seven fold; others none whatever, 
owing to the fact that the mineral is nearly or quite exhausted. 


Taisle W.—Avfirafje number of einploj/ttea, daifs active, and yearly product of coalfields of 

Pennsylvania.^ 


1890. 

1891. 
1802 
1893. 
1804 
IKO.'i. 
1896, 
1897 
1898. 
1800. 



Ailihraoiie. 


Bitnniiuoi 

Av«rag« 

A vorage 


Average 

Average 

tminbt-ir 

Tiiiiitber 

Short l-ons 

number 

number 

of days 

eiM- 

product. 

of days 

em- 

j active. 

ployed. 


active. 

ployed. 

20(1 

126,000 

46,468,641 

232 

61,333 

208 

126, 350 

.50, 66.5, 431 

223 

63, 661 

198 

129,050 

62, 472, .504 

228 

86, 855 

197 

132, 944 

63,967,548 

190 

71,931 

190 

181, 603 

51, 921, 121 

165 

7.5, 010 

196 

142,917 

57, 999, 837 

206 

71, 130 

174 

148,991 

54,846,081 

206 

72,625 

150 

149,884 

52, 611, 680 

205 

77, 272 

152 

145,504 j 

58, 382, 644 

220 

79, 611 

173 

189,60b 

60, 418, 005 

245 

82, 812 


Short tons 
product. 


42, 802, 178 
42, 788, 400 
46, 694, 576 
44, 070, 724 
89,912,463 
50, 217, 228 
49, 657,458 
54, 417, 974 
65. 16.5, 183 
74, 150, 175 


' Parker, 1899, pp. 39-41. 


In the above table comparing the number of employees, the days worked, and the 
product in short tons for the two fields of Pennsylvania, it is evident that an increase 
HI the unmber of employees in the anthracite region meant not so much an increase 
in the amount of the resulting product as a decrease in the number of days worked 
per man. There was a steady increase in the mined product from 46,000,000 tons in 
1890 to 60,0(JO,000 tons in 18^1. This was an increase of 30 per cent in product, the 
employees increased in number 11 per cent, and the average unmber of days active 
decreased 13.5 per cent. If, however, the year 1898 is compared with the year 1890, 
the increase in the product will be found to be 15 per cent and the increase in 
omployees about 15.4 per cent, while the decrease in the number of days active, from 
200 in 181)0 to 152 in ITO, is represented by 24 per cent. 

This difference between the product, number of employees, and days worked is 
brought out in comparing 1895 and 1896. An increase in employees, while tending to 
decrease the average days worked, in this case went with a decrease in the product 
mined. 

The report of inspectors of coal mines, Pennsylvania (p. XI), 1896, says of the 
anthracite region : “ There has been an increase in the number of employees every 
year since 1892. This does not mean, however, that there has been an increase in 
the number of days of employment each year, especially with reference to the increase 
between 1895 and 1896, as the reductions in the number of tons of coal mined is 
pretty strong evidence that while there has been an increase in the unmber of em- 
ployees, there has been a decrease in the number of days employed,^’ 
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The report further says (p. XII) : somewhat different condition is found in the 

hituminous region with reference to the proportion of the n urn her of employees to the 
number of tons of coal mined in each of the years named, for while there was a 
redu(‘,tioi) in the number of tons of coal mined in the anthracite region, there appears 
to have been an increase in the number of employees. In the bituminous region there 
has been a de(T(3a8o in niimbei of tons of coal mined and a proportionate decrease in 
the number of employees, applying this comparison to the data returned for the 
years 1895 and 1896 ” 

In the bituminous region it may be well to notice that the increase in the product 
from 18{H) to 1899 was nearly 32,()()0,000 tons, or 75.2 per cent; the increase in the 
number employed was 21, (KK) persons, or 35 per cent, while the average number of 
days employed instead of having decreased 13.5 per cent, as in the anthracite field, 
actually increased 5.6 ])er cent over the average of 1890. 

Oimparing these percentages with those of the anthracite region, it is seen that the 
bituminous product increased by a percentage two and one-half times as large as the 
percentage of increase in the anthracite held ; the percentage of employees was more 
than three times as large, and the average number of days worked was a gain of 
almost 6 per cent instead of a loss of almost 14 per cent. 

There is a distinction in the character of bituminous and anthracite coal relative 
to the stability of operation. Bituminous coal can not economically be stored, as it 
disintegrates with exposure. Consequently the mining of that coal is a seasonable 
industry, like the clothing trade. In the busy season all of the miners are employed, 
and the output for the time is as great as the output of the mines. It can not, there- 
fore, be said that there is a surplus of labor in busy seasons any more than it can be 
said that there is a surplus of carpenters and bricklayers because they can not find 
worlt in winter. But in anthracite mining it is different. Anthracite coal can, 
without much injury, be mined and stored during a dull season and the stuck can 
bo worked ofl’ during a busy season. The surplus of labor, therefore, is not merely 
seasonal, but is maintained more for the convenience of the operators than for the 
necessities of the trade. 

('oncerning the significance of the oversupply of labor in the anthracite mines, Mr. 
G. O. Virtue says (Biilletin of Department of Labor, Vol. II, p. 753) : 

The qiiostioii of earnings is as much one of time as of rate. The daily earnings, though not high, 
are m>t uiniHually low for tlie grade of labor employed. The great evil is in tho irregularity of oniidoy- 
ment. Ttiere are more than enough laborurs in the region to man tlie cnIlierieH at their tull capacity. 
J5ut, as is well known, they arc and for years have been kept idle a part of tlie time to prevent ovor- 
pniduction. Tlio Reading colIiori<a wore operated an average of 219.2 days f«ir tlie nix years 1885 to 
1800, and for tho six yoara 1890 to IHO.'i an average oi 187.1 days. Of the 354 ciollicries whose time was 
rejiortod liy the inapectorfl of mines in 1894 only 20 per cent inn 200 days and over; more than 30 jier 
cent ran hut half time and less. It is easy to believe that the estimate of 07,000,000 tons as the capacity 
of the mines i.H not too high, w hile in 18to only 43,200,000 Ions were prodne>ed. 

A restriction of production is necessary if prolits ore to be earned upon the investments ma<le; but 
ns now efiected it is wasteful in the extreme. Each company is coiniielled to maintain itself on a war 
footing, and aggravates the dilUculties by iiicreosbig its capacity eacu year beyond the gniwth of the 
market. A restriction wbicli would bring about the closing of the poorest mines and keep only the 
best, running at their full capacity would have the advantage of a lower cost of produc'tion, and would 
also correct, though not remove, the evil of the irregularity of employment. Owing to the periodicity 
of tho demand lor coal, it will always be present in some degree. This mode of restriction would 
undoubtedly moan the departure of many who are now held at the mines by the vain hope of more w’ork 
next mouth. Rut such a inode of restriction can not be expected so long as tho ownersnip of tho mines 
remains, as now, divided .among tlie eleven carrying companies which serve the field, each vitally inter- 
ested in tlie question as to whose collieries sbaU be closM. 

m. MACHINE MINING. 

The most important ebange which has token place in the mining of bitumirons 
coal in the past 15 years has been the introduction of machinery. Illinois took 
the lead in this development, and as early as 1888 there were 272 machines in the 
State, mining 20 per ooiit of the whole output by the labor of 10 per cent of the 
men. (Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1888, p. 338.) The following table 
exhibits for the leading bituminous States the introduction of machinery : 


Table 17. — Percentage of total product mined by machines.^ 


Year. j 

Pennsyl- 

vania. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

West Vir- 
ginia. I 

Total for 
United 
States. 

1891 

1.01 

12.85 

7.16 

19.33 

2. 23 

6.66 

1896 

12.29 

26.16 

24.69 

19.57 

8.35 

14. 17 

1897 

10.35 

31.51 

24.05 

19.66 

4.73 

1 16. 19 

20.89 

1898 

25.34 

29.67 

i 

35.76 

28.74 

18.86 

7. 93 

1899 

41.35 

28.52 

24.90 

9.27 

23.00 



‘Parker, 1899, p. 63. 
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Tlie effect of machinery is seen, first, in the reduction of jiriccs and, second, in its 
effect on wages. 

The reduction in prices may be inferred from the marked economy of the madiine 
method. The Report of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1888 contains 
examples of the economy of machine production, among which is the following 
(p. 391) ; 

A company at Peoria got the machine-mined coal shot down, loaded to the rooms, and timbered for 
324 cents per ton, making the machine rained coal coat the company 50* events i>er ton , or, considering 
the engineer's wages, wear an tear in machines, and interest on capital, etc , it cost nearly 55 cents 
I»erton. Compared with hand mining prices in the past year in the same locality (which were 75 
cents in summer and 80 cents in winter) there is a material difference. 

The effect of those ocouomies may bo seen in the prices of bituminous co.al on tho 
markets. The following table shows for the leading States and for tho United 
States that there has been a steady decline in prices from 1886 to 1898, with a recovery 
of 7 cents per ton in 1899 : 

Taiu.k l^.—Avcnuje jpricen for bituminous coal at the mines, lSS'6-lSf)9.' 


1886. 

1887. 

1888. 
1880. 

1890. 

1891. 
1802. 
1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 
1890. 


Pemisyl- 

vama. 

Ohio. 

Indian iv. 

Illinois. 

West Vir- 
ginia 

'I'olnl lor 
United 
States. 

$0.80 

$0.95 

$1. 15 

$1.11 

$0 94 

$1. 06 

90 

.88 

1.34 

1.09 

9.5 

1.12 

.95 

.93 

1.40 

1.12 

1.10 

1.00 

.77 

.93 

1.02 

.97 

.82 

1.00 

.84 

.94 

.99 

.93 

.84 

.99 

.87 

.94 

1.03 

.91 

.80 

.99 

.84 ' 

.94 

1 08 

.91 

.80 

.99 

.80 i 

.92 

1.07 

.89 

.77 

.96 

.74 ! 

.83 

.96 

89 

.76 

.91 

.72 1 

.79 

.91 

80 

68 

.86 

.71 i 

.79 

.84 

.80 

.Oil 

.83 

.69 I 

.78 

.84 

.72 

.63 

.81 

.67 ' 

.83 

.81 

.78 

.61 

.80 

,76 

.87 

.88 

.85 

,63 

.87 


' Parker, 1899, 42. 


The Report of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1888 (p. 338) explains the 
changes effected not only in the cost of production, hut Jilso in the wages of machine 
miners (p. 339) : “A mining machine not only reverses the methods of work, hut it 
equally changes the system of wages. The coal miner proper takes his own tools 
into the pit and undertakes to deliver from the wall of mineral before him cer- 
tain tons of coal ready every morning for a certain sum per ton. He mines and 
drills and blasts and loads his own coal, timbers his own roof, takes care of his own 
tools, and is responsible mainly to himself for his personal safety and the amount 
of his output. 

*‘In tho machine mine it takes 7 or 8 men to perform these various functions, 
and in the' mine, as in the mill, the machine is tho master and the men are 
its servitors; the operator and the mechanism simply directs it energies when tho 
motive power is given to it and the coal is undercut or mined. A blaster follows 
with tools and explosives, loosening the mass; the loaders reduce it and shovel it 
into pit cars; the timbormeu follow and prop the roof, which no longer has the min- 
eral to rest upon. Laborers assist in every process, and a machinist is retained for 
repairs. Each one does his own certain portion of tho work and no more, and doubt- 
less does it better, as well as faster, by reason of his greater skill thus acquired. 
Herein lies the chief value of tho machine to the mine owner. It relieves him for 
the most part of skilled labor and of all the restraints which that implies. It opens 
to him the whole labor market from which to recruit his force; it enables him to 
concentrate the work of the mine at given points, and it admits of the graduation 
of wages to specific work and payment of wages by tho day. 

^‘The results of this introduction of machinery,” continues tho Illinois report (p. 
339), “ consist not only in tho greater execution of the machine, hut in the subdivi- 
sion of labor which it involves, and the greater per capita efficiency of the force thus 
seenred. The gain is consequently to the employer rather than to the men. The 
mining machine is in fact the natural enemy of the coal miner; it destroys the value 
of his skill and experience, obliterates his trade, and reduces him to the rank of a 
common laborer or machine driver if he remains where it is.'' 

Tho foregoing complaints of the Illinois bureau of labor statistics in 1888 find 
a^arent verification in certain statistical tables published in the report of the same 
omoe for 1890. These are in the form of returns from typical hand and maohme 
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miuos ID difTerent parts of the State. Seemg that the mines operate under a 
wide variety of circumstances, it is difficult to make average comparisons, but the 
following selections may be made of mines in neighboring localities and similar 
circumstances. 

Table 19. 


JCstahliahment X, Macoupin County, hand mining. 


[CoudltioiiH: T>©pth of sbaft, 420 foot. thiokneHt* of coal, 8 foot; working plaotMi, dry; Hysteni of 
working, pilUr-aud-room ; mining done by luuid ; price of mining, 50 cents a ton for Borccucd coal ; 
seam level and uniform.] 


Miners 

l^aborers 

All oibers 

Total and average. 


Occupation. 


Number 
of men. 

Per cent of 
total num- 
ber. 

Average 
daily oani- 
ittgs. 

205 

58.75 

$1.83 

74 

21.20 

1.03 

70 

22. 05 

1.75 

349 

100. 00 

1. 81 


1 Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1880, pp. 184, 193. 

Eatahlishment XI, Madison County, machine mining.^ 

ICondf'ions: De])ib of sbal't, 168 feet; thickness of coal, 7 feet; working places, dry, system of 
working, ]iillur-and-roon) ; mining tloiic with muchincs, operatives paid from $1.25 to $2.M a day; 
seam level and uniform.] 


Oce.upatioii. 

1 

Number I 
ofmeu. 

Per cent of 
total num- 
ber. 

Average 
daily earn- 
ings. 


bI 

3.74 

$2.25 

2.22 

1.09 


9 

1 4.20 


10 

1 4. 67 


I 32. 61 

Helpers i 

Loaders 

31 j 
109 

! 14. 48 

I .50.92 

! 1.63 

[ 1.77 


05, 40 

All others 1 

47 i 

21.99 

1.63 


1 ' 

Total and average 

1 214 1 100.00 

! ^ 

1 1.77 


Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1890, pp. 195, 201. 


An examination of the foregoing table shows that the average wages of all em- 
ployees in the hand mine are $1.81 per day, and of all employees in the machine 
mine are $1.77. It also shows that the wages of loaders, laborers, helpers, and all 
others are about equal in both mines, viz, $1.G3 to $1.7.5 in the hand mine and $1.63 
to $1.77 in the machine mine. On the other hand, it shows that the miners or 
skilled laborers who received $1.83 per day in the hand mine are displaced by cut- 
ters and blasters who receive $2.22 to $2.25 per day, an increase of about 22 per cent 
in wages. But the cutters and blasters who take the places of the miners are only 
8 |>er cent of the total number employed in the machine mine, whereas the displaced 
miners were 60 per cent of the total number employed in the hand mine. 

Similar results follow in comparing hand and machine mines in Lasalle County 
under similar conditions. 

Table 20. 


Esiahliahment IF, Laealle County, hand mining.^ 


[Conditions* Depth of shaft, 110 feet; thickness of eoal, 5^ feet; workings, wet ; system of working, 
pillar and room ; mining done by hand ; price of mining, 80 cents a ton for screened coal.] 


Occujiatbm. 

Number 
of men. 

Per cent 
of total 
number. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

M InArs 

453 

l 71,2 

$3.21 

Laborers .................... 

SI 

4.8 

1.74 

All others - 

162 * 

1 24 

1.90 

Total 

1 

636 

1 ^ 

100 

3.00 


1 lUiuois Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1890, pp, 84, 99. 
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Establishment VI, Lasalle County, hand mining,^ 

[C(Midition8: Depth of shaft, 74 feetj thickness of coal, 54 feet; working places, wet; system of 
working, pillar and room ; mining done hy hand; price of mining, 80 cents a ton for screened coal.] 


Minors ... 
Laborers . 
All others 


Total 


Occupation. 


Number 
of men. 

1 Per cout 
of total 1 
number. ' 

1 

Averave 

dally* 

earuings. 

589 

70.14 

$2. 72 

61 

7.13 

1.75 

191 

22.73 

1.72 

841 

100 

2.37 


' Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistu^s, 1890, pp. 114, l't2. 


Establishment V, Lasalle County, machine mining.' 

[Conditions: Depth of shaft, i5 feet; thickness of coal, 5| feet; working places, wet; system of 
working, pillar and room ; mining done chiefly with machines; operatives paid from $1.75 to i^2.50 a 
day; hand miners employ^ at entry and other work during October, UoveniDer, and December, ])rice 
of hand mining, 80 cents a ton, with extras for driving entries.] 


Oocupation. 

Number 
of men. 

Per coni 
of total 
number. 

Average 

daily 

eurulugs. 


4 1 

0. 76 

4.98 

1 $2. 36 

*2.41 
*2.30 
*2,12 

1.75 


26 


65 

18 

95 


:<.ii 

9.37 

7.28 

Hel]>ers 

38 

LoaderH 

174 

33. 33 

40. 01 

1.73 


Entrymoii 

44 

8.42 

2. 01 

Haun miners 

108 

20.69 

2,53 

1.78 

All others I 

105 

20. 15 

1 


Total ! 

522 

! iw 1 

1.97 


* Illinois Bun^au of Labor Statistics, 1890, pp. 101, 113. » $2.28 average daily earnings. 

In examining the above tables it is seen that the average earnings per day in the 
baud mines are $2.37 and $3, but in the machine mines are only $1.97. In establish- 
ment No. IV (hand mining^ the mioers were 71.2 per cent of the men, with wages at 
$3.21 per day, and in No VI (hand milling) they were 70 14 per cent, with an average 
wage of $2.72 per day. On the other hand, in establishment No. V (machine mining) 
the cutters, blasters, and timbermen were 9.37 per cent of the employees and received 
an average of $2.28 per day. In other words, the hand miners in Establishment IV 
received iO.3 }>er cent more than the average wage of cutters, blasters, and timbermen, 
and 35 per cent more than the cutters alone in tne machine mine. Establishment No. 
VI also shows wages 19.3 )ier cent higher for the hand miners than for the cutters 
and blasters in the fifth, or a higher wage by 12.8 per cent than that for the cutters 
alone. Even the hand miners in the same mine where machinery was used showed 
an average wage of $2 53 per day as against $2.41 for the cutters, or a wage of 5 per 
cent higher in favor of the hand method. 

A dimrent showing fhim the foregoing establishments in Iliiuois is made in the 
comparison of 2 establishments under nand and machine method by the United States 
Commissioner of Labor (Report on Hand and Machine Labor, 1899, p. 1579). The 
following table is computed from the data given in that report It appears that in 
establishment No. 554 under band methods the average wages were 18.4 cents per 
hour, while in the same establishment 2 years later under machine methods the aver- 
age wa^es were 22.1 cents per hour, an increase of 20 per cent. In this case the load- 
ers received an increase of 2 cents per hour and the driver 5 cents per hour, while the 
operator and helper who took the places of the miners received, respectively, 55 and 
25 cents per hour in place of the 18 cents received by the displaced miners. 

In establishment No. 655 the average wages increased from 22.1 to 22.5 cents per 
hour on the substitution of machine methods. In this case the operatives received 
25.7 cents in place of 22 8 cents received by the displaced hand miners, and the wages 
of other classes of workers were not increased. 

607a ^26 
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Table 21 . — Mining ooal hy hand and machine methods. 

[Computed from tables in Kejmrt on Hand and Machine Labor, pp. 157ft-1581, United States Deport- 

ment of Labor, 1898.] 


Office number of egtabliHlimetit. 

Method of 
work. 

Tear. 

Nnmbor 
of em- 
ployees. 

Hours. 

! i 

Time. 

Labor 

cost. 

Average 
wages per 
hour. 

654 

Hand 

1895 

1897 

93 

1 1 

10 

10 

Hr. M. 
387 30 1 
191 0 

$71. 21 
42. 30 

Gents. 

18.4 

22.1 

864 

Machine . . 

60 1 

655 

Hand — 

1891 

42 

10 j 

1 342 55 j 

77.60 

22.1 

665 

Machine . . 

1897 

J 

32 

10 

168 36 

42.40 

22.5 


NUMBER EMPLOYED AND EARNINGS PER HOUR. 



654. 

655. 

Occupation. 

Hand (1895). 

Machine (1897). 

Hand (1891). 

Machine (1897). 


Number. 

Earnings 
per hour. 

N umber. 

Earnings 
per hour. 

Number. 

Enriiiugs 
per hour. 

Number. 

Earnings 
per hour. 

Miners 

80 

Cunts. 

18 


Cents. 

23 

Cents 

22. 8 


Cents. 

Machine operator. . 


1 

55 



Macliine operator 
(helper) 



1 

25 



1 = 

25. 7 

Miners (loaders, 

80 

18 

15 

20 

12 

20 

20 

20 

20 

2(' 

20 

20 

23 




Drivers 

4 

20 

1 

20 

20 

ID 

20 

20 



Dilly rider 

1 


1 

3 

1 

20 

Tipplemou 

2 

20 

10 

1 

3 

AVeighman 

1 

1 

20 


Triminer 

20 

3 



Rejiair man 

1 

15 

3 

J 



Bit grinder 


J 

1 

20 

lilacKaiuithi^ 

1 

25 

J 

25 

20 

1 1 

25 

2 

Do 

2 


25 

Machinist 







27.5 

Electrician 



2 

27.5 




Fire boss 

} > 

40 

( 1 

40 

1 

1 

25 

35 

27. 5 
20 

J 

‘*5 

Mine boss 

{ 


35 

27. 5 
20 

Engineer 

\ , 

30 

f 1 

30 

1 

1 

1 

Fireman .... ... 

1 1 

{ 1 

20 

4 







It will bo seen that in these two establishments reported by the Commissioner of 
Labor, notwithstanding the higher average wages, the cost of mining was reduced 
from 71.2 cents per ton to 42.3 cents in No. 654 and from 77.6 to 42.4 cents in No. 665. 
Allowing 5 cents iier ton for interest, depreciation, etc., on the machinery, the reduc- 
tion in cost was 24 cents, or 33.7 per cent, in No. 654 and 30.2 cents, or 38.9 per cent, 
in No. 655. The number of men required to operate the mine was reduced from 93 
to 60 in No. <554 and from 42 to 32 in No. 655. 

Comparing now the somewhat contradictory results derived from the reports of 
the Illinois bureau and from the Department of Labor, it is evident that local cir- 
cumstances play a large part in the eflect on wages where machinery is introduced. 
The following inferences may be drawn : 

1. Notwithstanding the large reduction in the number of workers required fora 
given output, it is to be expected that, in time of prosperity, when the output is 
largely increased, the 8ur|»luH labor will be absorbed; and, on the other hand, in a 
period of depression the number will be reduced. This inference is borne out by 
the following table, showing the number of employees in bituminous mines for the 
leading States and for the united States tor the years 1890 to 18^ : 
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Table 22 . — Average number employed in bituminous mines*^ 
) 


f 

Tear. 

PennHyl- 

vaiiia. 

Ohio. 

Indiaua. 

Tllinoiti. 

WostVir- 

ginia. 

Total for 
TTnitod 
States. 

1890 

61, 333 

20,676 

5,489 

28. 1574 

12, 236 

192, 204 

1891 

63, 661 

22, 182 

5,879 

32,951 

14, 227 

205, 803 

1892 

66, 655 

22,576 

6, 436 

34, 585 

14, 867 

212, 893 

189.1 

71,931 

23,931 

7, 644 

35, 390 

16,524 

230, 366 

1894 

75,010 

2?; 105 

8,603 

38, 477 

1?; 824 

244, 603 

1895 

71, 130 

24,644 

8, 530 

58, 630 

19, 159 

239, 962 

1896 

72, 625 

25,509 

8,806 

39, .560 

19, 078 

244, 176 

1897 

77, 272 

26,410 

8, 886 

33, 788 

20,504 

248, 144 

1898 

79,611 

26, 986 

8,971 

35, 026 

21, 607 

255,717 

1899 

82, 812 

26, 038 

9, 712 

36, 756 

23, 625 

271, 027 

* l*ark«r, 1899. 


It appears that in the country at large the number employed showed an annual 
increase except for the year 1895, and smce 1895 the numl)er increased to the extent 
of 91,065 men, or about 13 per cent. From Table 23 it is seen that the product also 
showed an annual increase except in the years 1890 and 1895, and since 1895 it has 
shown an increase of 74,501,582 tons, or 62 per cent. In the State of Illinois, how- 
ever, the number employed in 1899 was 2,804 less than in 1896, notwithstanding an 
increase in the product of 4,652,293 tons, or 23.5 per cent. On the whole, it is 
evident that increasinpj prosperity overcomes the displacing eft’ect of machinery, but 
business depression displaces labor whether machinery is introduced or not. 


Table 23. — Jiituminous-eoal product (short tons).^ 


Year. 

Pennsyl- 

vania. 

Ohio. 

Tiidiana. 

Illinois. 

West 

Yirgniia. 

Total for 
United 
States. 

1872 

1873 

1874 

13, 098, 829 
12, 320, 000 

5, 315, 294 
4, 550, 028 
8, 267, 585 



672, 000 
1, 120, 000 


1875 

11,760,000 

4' 864; 259 



1, 120, 000 


1876 

12, 880, 000 

3, 500, 000 



890, 000 


1877 

14,000,000 

5, 260, 000 



1, 120, 000 


1878 

15, 120,000 

5, 500, 000 



1.120,000 


1879 

16, 240, 000 

6, 000, (KM) 



1,400,000 


1880 

21, 280, 000 

7, 000, 000 



1,.568, 000 

42,831,758 

1881 

22, 400, 000 

8, 225, 000 



1,680,000 

.58, 901, 012 

1882 

24, 640, 000 

9, 460, 000 



2, 240, 000 

68, 104, 533 

1883 

26, 880, 000 

8, 229, 429 



2, 335, 8.13 

76, 755, 280 

1884 

28, 000, 000 

7, 640, 062 



3, 360, 000 

82, 578, 204 

1885 i 

26, 000,000 

7, 816, 179 



3, 369, 062 

72, 621,548 

1886 ! 

27,094,501 1 

8,435, 211 

3, 000, 000 

11, 175, 241 

4.005,796 

74,044,581 

1887 

31,616,856 1 

10, 300, 708 

3,217, 711 

12, 423, 066 

4, 881,620 

i 88, 562, 014 

1888 ! 

33, 796, 727 

10,910,951 

3, 140, 979 

14, 328,181 

5, 498, 800 

102, 039, 843 

1889 

36, 174, 089 

8, 976, 787 

2, 845, 057 

14, 017, 298 

6, 281, 880 

95, 684, 043 

1890 

42, 302, 173 

11, 494, 506 

3,305,787 

15, 274, 727 

7, 394, 654 

111,302,322 

1891 ; 

42,788,490 

12, 868, 683 

2, 973, 474 

15, 060, 698 

9, 220, 665 

117,901,237 

1892 

46, 694, 676 

13, 562, 927 

3, 346, 174 

17, 862, 276 

9, 838, 755 

120, 856, 567 

1893 

44,070,724 

l.{, 253, 646 

3,791,851 1 

19, 949, 564 

10, 708, 578 

1 128,385,231 

1894 

39, 912,463 

11, 909, 8.50 

.3,423,621 

17, 113, 676 

11,627,767 

118,820,405 

1895 

50, 217, 228 

13, 3.56, 806 

3,995,802 

17, 735, 864 

11, 387,861 

135,118,193 

1890 

49, 557, 453 

12, 875, 202 

3,905,779 

19, 786, 626 

12, 876, 296 

137, 640,276 

1897 

64, 417,974 

12, 190, 942 

1 4,151,169 

20. 072,758 

14,248, 159 

147,609,985 

1898 

65, 165, 133 

14,516,867 

4, 920, 743 

18,599,299 

16, 700, 999 

166. 592, 023 

1899 

74, 150, 175 

16, 500, 270 

6, 006, 523 

24, 439, 019 

19, 252, 995 

193, 321,987 


1 Parker, 1899. 


2. The large economy in machine methoils makes it possible to pay much higher 
wages with increased profit to capital and without reducing the price of the product. 

3. The most important local circumstance which determines whether the mine 
worker shall gain an increase in wages with the introduction of machinery is the 
state of his labor organization. This is shown in the following table, which gives 
the results for Illinois of the strike of 1897, at which time the coal miners, for the 
first time, perfected an organization of remarkable strength. 

Table 24, reproduced from the Illinois Coal Report for 1898, shows, by districts and 
by hand and machine mines, the number of men included in the strike of 1897, the 
average duration of the strike, the price for mining before and after the strike, and 
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the average gain. It will be seen that the average ^in in machine mines was 
36.3 per cent; whereas the average for all mines (inclndmg machine mines) was 26.4 
per cent. 

Table 24 . — Beeults of the strike of 1897.' 


Field. 


Northern 

Rooklaland 

Peoria 

Danville 

Spriu^^old 

I’ana, Mount Olive, and Virdon 

Belleville 

Daqnoin 

Big Muddy 

Machine uiinoH 

Average (the Stales) 


Prices per gross ton. 


Before 

strike. 

After 

strike. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

51.6 

59.2 

45.3 

46.6 

4U 

44. 38 

io 

36.43 

31.9 

37 

26.9 

32. 14 

26 

38. 68 

25.6 

38.4 

27.2 

37.15 

21.95 

29.41 

,31.. 5.3 

39 93 


Average, 
gain POT 
cent. 


r .3. 

i (.i. 

10 . 

21 . 

19. IS 
24. 12 
64. 7f> 
50. 01 
36.6 
.36.3 


26. 42 


‘lllinoiH Coal Itejiort, 1807, Appendix (eoiiiitiled). 


The foregoing table allows the gain in prices immediately before and after the strike 
of 1897. 'Jlie following taUlo shows that for the year 1899, following the increase in 
prices secured at the beginning of that year, the average price for hand niining had 
been increased 49.38 per cent, and the average price for machine niining had been 
increased 42.77 per cent. 


Table 25. — Average prives, machine mining and hand mining, 1897 and 1890 {Illinois).' 



1897. 

1899. 

Iiu't'uaso 
per cent.. 

Mflcliinr niiiiiiiu 

Cents. 
21. 95 

Cents, 
31. 34 


Jlanil iiiiiiiii;; 

31. 63 

47* ] 

49* 38 






' Illinois Coal Report, 1897, p. 182; 1899, p. XLV. 


The Report for 1900 shows a still further increase in the prices of hand mining to 
49.3 cents, an increase of 56.6 per cent since 1897, and in the jirlces of machine min- 
ing to 35.78 cents, an increase of 62.7 per cent since 1897. 

The effect of labor organization on the prices and earnings of maebine miners is 
shown in even more striking form by the following table. This gives the scale of 
prices for hand niining and machine mining as agreed upon in the interstate confer- 
ences of 1900 and 1901 for the basing districts of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Illinois. It will be seen that in Illinois, where the union is especially strong, the 
machine price for the basing drict, Danville, which is fixed by the interstate confer- 
ences, is 10 cents below the hand price, hut for the other districts of the State, where 
the prices are fixed b v the State organization, the differential is only 7 (jonts. On 
the other baud, for tne States of ()hio and Pennsylvania, where, the unions have 
developed less strength^ the differential is 19.2 cents. These discriminations in the 
differentials against Illinois account for the fact, which appears in Table 17, that the 
adoption of mining machinery in Illinois has not progressod as rapidly ae in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 


Table 26 . — Comparative prices for pick and machine mining {per ion), 1900-1^1. 



Illinois. 

Indiana, 

Ohio, 

Pennsyl- 

vania. 


Danville 

diatrlot. 

Outside 

Danville. 

bitumi- 

nous. 

Hocking 

Valley. 

Pick 

Cents. 

49 

1 89 

Cents, 

49 

42 

7 

Cents. 

iO 

Cents. 

*i7 

Cents. 

Maohiue 

36.6 

12.6 

£}| 

37.8 

1 IQ 9 

fl 

Differential 

! 10 




' in* « 

19 2 

* 
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The oonoluBion to be drawn from theee considerations is that the miner is able to 
gain from the introdnotion of maohinery, providad he is able to organize, bat with- 
oat organization he does not gain. 

IV. LABOE OEGAHIZATIOES DT GOAL HIVOTG. 

Considering that in the foregoing disenssion of machinery we are brought to the 
conolusion that the decisive factor in elevating the wages of mine workers is the 
ciroumstances of their organization, onr inquiry into the effect both of immigration 
and machinery upon wages must concern itself largely with their eflfect upon organi- 
zation. It will here be seen that we reach the crucial problem of immigration. 

In the matter of organization, the mine workers have passed through extraordi- 
nary vicissitudes. The early miners were English, Welsh, Scotch, and Irish, and 
tt)e first union was organized among them in the anthracite region by an English- 
man, Hates, in 1849.' This was broken the same year. During the civil war the 
prosperity of the miners was so great that little need of organization was felt. It 
was not until 1868 that the first comprehensive organization was effected — that of 
the Workingmen’s Benevolent Association. This spread through both the anthra- 
• ute and bituminous fields. This was not recognized as a national union until 1873, 
when a convention was held at Youngstown, Ohio. In the strikes which followed 
from 1873 to 1875 against reduction of wages, following the reduction of prices, the 
union was defeated, and in 1875 was destroyed. In the anthracite region it had 
become confused with the Molly Maguires, although the two were separate. It was 
ahont this time, beginning in 1870, that the large importations of labor from southern 
Europe wore inaugurated, under the impulse of what is believed by the miners to 
have been a new [lolicy of the operators to maintain a sujiply of labor always on 
hand equal to three men for every job. But however this may be, the failure of the 
strike of 1875 was not owing to the presence of these immigrants. The miners were 
defeated outright as the result of a strike against a falling market. They accepted 
substantial reductions in wages, but even more important than normal wages were 
the loss of their organization and the consequent transference to the operators of 
all control over the mcasimuneut of coal and the employment of newcomers. 

There was no organize tioii of miners which could rightly be termed national in 
scope from 1875 until 1897 in the bituminous held and 1900 in the anthracite held. 
There were local organizations in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Pennsylvania in the 
bituminous tields, and the Knights of Labor had a considerable membership in its 
mixed assemblies. In 1885 these locals of the mine workers secured the right from 
the Knights of l^abor, after it had previously been refused, to form a national trades 
assembly of their own craft, thus separating them out from the mixed assemblies 
where their interests were subject to the iiiHuouce of other crafts. It was this 
assembly of the Knights of Labor which, in 1887, made demands for increase of wages 
ill the anthracite region and was utterly defeated and destroyed. The defeat at this 
time is ascribed with unanimity to the presence of the cheap labor of southern 
Europe, which could not he controlled and organized according to the methods then 
pursued. The operators were able to play one section against another section and 
one nationality against another nationality. 

Ill 1885, as a result of the refusal of the Knights of Labor to grant a national trades 
assembly to the miners, a separate convention of representatives of local and State 
unions was called and met at Indianapolis, where was formed the Federation of 
Miners and Mine liabbrers. This had no connection with the Knights of Labor, but 
it forced the Knights shortly thereafter to recognize the National Trades Assembly, as 
stated above, exclusively comprised of miners. These two national bodies competed 
for jurisdiction, but after various negotiations they effected a consolidation in 1890 
at Columbus, Ohio, under the title ot United Mine Workers, wherein it was agreed 
that the two bodies should retain separate organizations, but should elect identical 
officers. This arrangement ultimately fell to pieces in 1895, since when the present 
order of the United Mine Workers has had no connection with the Knights of Labor, 
and retains its place as a branch of the American Federation of Labor. 

The United Mine Workers had a precarious existence for several years. In 1890 
they were strongly organized in the coke region, but when in that year the national 
body refused to indorse a local strike and the men went out on their own account, 
they were completely defeated; 11 Slavs were killed in the '^Morewood mossaore,” 
and no organization has arisen to take the place of the one destroyed. 

The first national strike of the United Mine Workers was called in 1894. This 
was not intended to be a strike bat only a cessation of work to enable the over- 
stocked markets to become depleted. But the original purpose was lost si|^t of 
and it became a praotioal strike, lasting some 3 mouths. A compromise was effected 


1 Bulletin, Yol. II, p. 788. 
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with a portion of the operatives in Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylvania, but there was 
litter defeat in Illinois. The result was a falling off in membership, which reached 
in 1897 the low point of 10,000 members. 

At this time the depression had carried wages so low that the miners were desper- 
ate, and it was this desperation upon which has been based the apparently power- 
ful organization of the present time. A general strike was ordered for .July 4, 1897, 
to restore the wages of 1893. 'I’his continued 2 to 3 months, and although the union 
began this strike with only 10,000 members and no treasury, it endoa with prac- 
tically all the miners of the States affected and a favorable treasury. The strike 
resulted in the advane.es demanded. In Illinois, wnere the miners had been treated 
more arbitrarily and oppressively than in other States, they stood out a month longer 
than in other States and secured demands considerably beyond those gained else- 
where. They gaiiifid not only an increase in wages, but also the universal payment 
by run of the mine, the check-off system,^’ whereby the operators actually collect 
the union diu's and pay tliem over to the treasurer of the union, and other substan- 
tial advantages. 

In this same year, 1897, the miners of the anthracite region Avere not successful, 
one of the incidents of the strike in that section being the famous “Hazelton mas- 
sacre,” where a large- Imdy of Austro-Hungarians was lire«l upon by the militia. 
But in the summer of 19(H) the anthracite miners were called out i>y the union, 
although they were not all organized. They, however, re8])onded, joined the union, 
and although the union Avas not r<‘.cogni/,cd by the operators, as had been the case 
in the bituminous held, yet the desired advance of 10 per cent, and the reduction in 
th(^ price of poAvder, Avas granted. 

The remarkable and interesting feature of the United Mine Workers is the annual 
conference with tin* Bituminous Mine Operators, for the ]>urpose of establishing a 
scale of wages and conditions of work in the sevcr.al districts of the competitive 
held, 'fhc first interstate conference of this kind was held in Chicago in January, 
1898, following tlie successful strike of the preceding year. The second conference 
was held in Pittsburg in 1899, the third in Tiidiauapolis in 190f), and the fourth in 
Colunihus in February, 1901. It is not necessary at this point to describe in detail 
tlic nature of these annual conferences, cxce]»t in so far as they are concerned with 
the problem of organization and discipline of the diversihed races and nationalities 
in the mining industry. The conferenci^s are supposed to include all of the mine 
operators and the rejirescntativcs of all the mine workers in the competitive held. 
At tlie present tinu^ the States included a.re Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Tlli- 
nois. The State of West Virginia, Avhich is also in competition Avith the above four 
States is not included, because the mine Avorkers have not yet succeeded in organiz- 
ing the miners. 

At these conferences the mine operators appear as an associated body of* some 200 
firms and corporations, and the 150,000 mine workers appear through their 600 
representatives elected from the local unions. This is doubtless the largest 
industrial parliament in the world in point of numbers. Indeed, the numbers are 
too large for delibiTatioii, and the real work of agreeing on a scale is done in a 
small committee of the leading oflicers and representatives of the two bodies. In 
the annual conferences held in other trades — 8u<*h as those of the ironmolders, etc. — 
only the executive oOicors take part. But in the case of the mine workers it is nec- 
essary not only to make an agreement with the employers, but it is even more impor- 
tant to educate the rank and file in a spirit of acquiescence to that agreement. This 
can b(^ successfully done only by a widely representative body. Each local union 
throughout a widespread territory sends its chosen spokesman with its particular 
grievance and demands. This spokesman after listening to the debates for several 
days is impressed with the conflicting demands and the need of compromise, if any 
agreement whatever is to bo made. When the agreement finally is made by the 
small committee, lie is prepared not only to ratify it, but to return to his local union 
with a complete account of the negotiations, the difficulties and obstacles, and the 
necessity of their yielding a part of their demands and their accepting and abiding 
by what could be obtained for them. In this way each delegate becomes an educa- 
tional force in his locality on the principles of trade unionism and the obligations of 
the contracts into which they have entered. Although the expense is very great, 
yet it is a necessary expense in the present stage of the industrial education of the 
most refractory constituency that a labor organization was ever called upon to 
handle. 

Additional details in the problem of organization of the mine workers are interest- 
ing. In the earlier form of local organization it was usual to organize each nation- 
ality separately, in its own branch, in order that it might conduct its business in its 
own language, and then meet the other branches through a chosen representative. 
Two objections to this form of organization were rais^. First, the non-English 
miners themselves objected, because they lost incentive to learn the English lan- 
guage as long as it was possible to carry on their hnsiness in their native language. 
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Second, the organization by nationalities brought together workmen from different 
mines whose legislative problems were different, and this resulted in useless com- 
plication. For these two reasons, at the present time the local unions are organized 
as English-speaking unions for each mine or district. The non-English members are 
always represented in the executive board, Usually the president is English, Irish, 
or Welsh, and the other officers are Italian, Polish, Slov^ Lithuanian, etc., as the 
case may be. The business must bo translated for the benefit of the several national- 
ities, and it often happens that three or four translations are required at a single 
meeting, so various are the languages spoken. 

It is an interesting fact to notice that the majority of the delegates to the State 
and interstate conferences, as well as tlie leading officers of the miner’s unions, are 
Irish or Irish- Americans. Naturally the delegates would be English-speaking per- 
sons, but the predomiiience of Irishmen is far beyond their proportion among the 
miners. It is evident that the Irishman possesses potuiliar gifts in bringing together 
and organizing conllicting nationalities, races, and religions. In the miners’ union 
his leadership is based on his amiability, his shrewdness in negotiation with the 
employers, and his firmness in enforcing the agi’eements upon his own membership. 

Competition of native Americans. — Considering the 1‘act, which is abundantly demon- 
strated, that the only force competent to check the fall of wages or to force a rise of 
wages in the mining industry is a thorough organization of the miners, it is neecssary 
to inquire whctlier the presence of antagonistic nationalities has stood in the way of 
organization. It is unquestionably true that this is the case. Were it not for the 
difficulties of language, the antipathy of race, and the jealousies of religion, the 
prohlemof labor organization would have hetm much easier, and organization would 
not have delayed so long. Hut, at the same time, it can not be said that these 
race problems are confined to foreign races. The jeopardy and defeat of the unions 
has been owing as often to the competition of unorganized Americans of native stock, 
in new fields, as in the competition of the foreign born. This is fully demonstratea 
by the experience of the miners ])rior to 1897, when they were defeated by the com- 
petition of southern Illinois, and,. since 1897, when they are jeopardized by the com- 
petition of West Virginia. Beginning with 1889, as already stated, the local organ- 
ization ol' miners known as the Federation of Miners and Mine Laborers aciiuired 
such strength that it was able to summon the operators of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Illinois to annual conferences for the purpose of agreements rogardinj? the scale of 
wages in these competitive States. These conferences continued until 189J1, when 
they finally wont to pieces, not to be resumed until 1898 on a larger scale by the larger 
union. During the entire period of these interstate conferences, from 1886 to 1893, 
it had been impossible for the unions to organize southern Illinois. The miners in 
that section were predominatingly Americans. Tiiey wore farm laborers who had 
turned to the mines as a source of ready cash. The following table reproduced from 
Table 9, !>. 393, shows the prevailing uationalitios of the several districts, the sixth 
and seventh districts being in the southern part of the State: 

Table 27. — Percentage of foreign horn and native horn miners in Illinois, 1899.^ 


Di/isious. 

Tt>tjil 

number em- 
ployed. 

Per cent 
American 8. 

Per cent 
foreij^n 
Imni. 

Total. 

First 

7, 498 

6, an 

11 

89 

100 

KAI'.ddfl - .............. 

28 

72 

100 

Third 

1,799 

69 

31 

100 

‘Pnnrth . ...... 

4, 655 
6, 401 
5, 008 
4,999 

38 

62 

100 

Fifth 

52 

48 

100 

SlTth ...... ..... 

49 

51 

1 100 

Seventh 

80 

20 

100 





1 Illinois Coal Keport, 1899, p. LXXIL 


The American-born miners were found in the southern districts, where their rates 
per ton for mining coal wore 28 to 38 cents, as compared with 62 to 70 cents in the 
northern fields. The nature of the mining differed, however, so that, on account of 
the thickness of the veins, the southern miner averaged firom 4^ to 5^ tons per day, 
while the northern miner’s average product was but 2.6 to 2.7 tons. But, notwitn- 
standing the greater productivity, the price per ton had been reduced so low that 
the earnings m the southern division were actually lower than those in the northern 
districts, averaging from $1.53 to $1.72 per day, while in the north the rate was $1.68 
to $1.90 per day. (8ee Table 28.) Since the strike the earnings have increased 
throughont the State, but the increase has not been marked in the northern mines. 

A comparative view of these gains is shown in Table 24 and in the following tables 
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derived from the Illinois Coal Reports. The rate per cent of gain indicates a low 
price before the strike rather than a high price after. It is to bo noted that the high 
gains are in the sonthern districts, where the miners are of American stock, and 
whore they Inid never hitherto been brought into an effective organization, and the 
low gains are in the northern districts, where the foreign-born minors of Polish, 
Lithuanian, and Italian stock predominated. The explanation of these divergences 
will be given below. 


Tablk 28. — Eantinga of Illinois coal miners before and after organization.^ 


DiHtriu.tH. 

Average 
number 
tons mined 
per man 
per day, 
1896. 

Average 
amount earned 
each day. 

Increase, 
per cent. 

Average yearly 
wages. 

Increase, 
per cent. 


1896. 1 1899. 


1896. 

1899. 


Firnt 

2. 70 

$1.90 ! $2.01 

1.68 1 1.96 i 

1.78 1 1.90 ! 

1.53 1 2.31 

1.97' 2.15 

1. 72 1 2. 30 

l.J>8 : 2.40 

5.6 
16.6 
6.8 
37.8 
9.2 
33.7 
51. 3 

$299.39 
232. 33 
280. 34 
324. 22 
383. 91 
329.65 
235.01* 

$378. 00 
415 31 
288. 96 
465.06 
416. 49 
436. 37 
388. 98 


Se«i)nd 

2.69 


Third 

3.04 


Fourth 

4.22 

6.60 

4.44 

5.53 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 




Averages i 

8.53 1 

1.77 1 2.20 

1 

24.3 

818. 65 

406.98 

27.7 


' Illinnis Coal Roport, 1896, p. 21 ; 1899. ]>, L. 


Goui^ a step further and comparing the prices on hand mining for 1897 with the 
scale ot prices agreed upon by conference of miners and operators in 1900 and 1901, 
we have the following increase : 

Tablk 29. — Results of the strikes of 1897. 


CitioH. 


Wilmington. 

Peoria 

Danville 

Springfield . . 

Paua 

Belleville... 
Duquoin 


Beiore 

Scale for 

Increase, 

1897.’ 

1900. 

])er cent. 

Cents 

Cents. 


67. h 

81 

20 

40 

56 

40 

30 

40 

63 

31.9 

49.7 

5.5.0 

25.9 

49 

89 

25 

49 

98 

25.5 

45 

06 


In will be seen, in examining the two preceding tables, that whereas before the 
strike of 1897 the average daily earnings in the southern districts wore less than in 
the northern districts, yet since the strike the earnings in the sonthern districts are 
35 to 40 cents per day above those in the northern districts; and that the increase in 
Mices in such southern districts as Paua, Belleville, and Duquoin for 1900 have been 
89 to 98 per cent above the prices of 1896, but the increases in northern districts are 
20 to 40 per cent. 

^^The greatest average gain over former prices was secured in the southern part 
of the State, where prices had been less; the least, in the region of Rock Island, 
where there had been less complaint of prices. This average for the Rock Island 
field is the average for all the men involved, including those who received no 
advance. Those who really obtained a gain received about 5 per cent over former 
prices. The men in the Springfield, Danville, and Streator fields fared about equally 
well in an advance of substantially 20 per cent. The Belleville and Duquoin miners 
are credited with an advance in round numbers of 50 per cent, and the Pana, Mount 
Olive^ and Virden men with a rain of 25 per cent. In a more general way it may 
be said that the advance in the Peoria field was 10 per cent, ana in the Braid wood- 
La Salle field 15 per cent. For the State at large, reducing all percentages to one, 
the gain was 26.42 per cent.^’ (Illinois Coal Report, 1897, p. 184.) 

Wlien it is noted that, at the time when 25 cents was being paid in the Belleville 
district, the price in the Wilmington field was as high as 67J cents, it will be seen to 
what disadvantages the other fields were subjected. According to the agreement in 
price for 1900 the price in the Belleville district is 49 cents— nearly fi)0 per cent 
above the price for 1897 — whereas the highest price in the State is 81 cents, for the 
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WilmingtoD district, an increase of 21 per cent. In other words, whereas in 1897 
the price paid in the Wilminji^n district was 2.7 times greater than that in Belle- 
ville, yet in 1900 the price in Wilmington is only 1.6 times greater. This shows the 
peculiar oquali/Aug principle which the miners’ union has introduced. 

This principle is not that of equalizing earnings, as is often assorted, but that of 
equalizing competitive conditions. That earnings Lave not been equalized is shown 
by the foregoing table (see Table 28), giving by districts the average earnings per 
day and the average earnings per year. In the southern districts, where daily earn- 
ings were increased 33.7 and 51.3 per cent, they were in 1899 $2.30 and $2.40 per day, 
compared with $2.01 and $1.96 per day in the northern districts, whore the increases 
were only 5.8 and 16.6 per cent. In other words, in order to protect the miners in 
the northern, thin-veined districts, and permit their coal to come into the market at 
living wages, the union has forced the miners in the southern, thick-veined districts 
to increase their earnings from the lowest in the State to the highest in the State. 
This is one of the necessities of the system of differentials in arranging scales of 
prices for different sections of the same competitive field, and it was exactly the 
evil of the former unorganized condition that the American miners in the southern 
field liad reduced their compensation so low, notwithstanding the greater produc- 
tivity of the mines, that they were earning less than the meager wages of the 
foreign-born niiners in the iiorthem fields. It was the strategic position held by the 
cheap labor of the southern district that compelled the union to control that labor 
in the interest of living wages for their follow-miners in other parts of the State. 
The present high wages of the southern field are not, therefore, owing to a higher 
standard of living or superior capacity for organization of Americans as compared 
with foreigners, but are owing to the initiative and interfer(‘.nco of foreigners, who, 
in self-protection, forced the Americans to a higher xiositiou than thti one they were 
willing to accept. 

West ViT^nia.--.j ust as southern Illinois prior to 1897, with its native American 
stock and its thick vein of coal, defeated the efforts of the miners’ union to raise 
wages and maintain a high standard of living, so West Virginia at the present time 
threatens to play a similar part in the larger movement of the reorganized union. 
By consulting Table 5 it will be seen that in West Virginia in 1890 the foreign-bom 
minors were only 13.4 jier cent of the totjil number, compared with 58 1 per cent in 
Pennsylvania. 57.4 per cent in Illinois, 31.8 per cent in Ohio, and .33.7 per cent in 
Indiana. The native whites of native parento were 57.5 per cent of the total num- 
ber, compared with 19.7, 47.6, 48.2, and 21.3 per cent in other States. On the other 
hand, colored miners in West Virginia number 20 9 per cent of the total number, 
ooinpared with 0.7, 2.3, 2.7, and 2.5 per cent in other States. 

Since there is no uniform scale of wages and prices in West Virginia as in the 
other States governed by the interstate agreement, it is impossible to give a com- 
parative showing which will represent the entire State. In West Virginia payment 
IB usually made by the ^^box,” which was originally supposed to contain 2 to 3 tons, 
but owing to the absence of a checkweighiiian, it is believed that these boxes have 
been gradually increased in size until they hold a larger weight. On the basis of 45 
cents per box of 2 to 3 tons, which is the price in certain mines, the price per ton of 
2,240 pounds is 15 to 22.5 cents. This should be compared with the price of 43 cents 
per ton in the thick vein of the Pittsburg district and 42 cents, the lowest price in 
the thick veins of Illinois. The following table shows in a comparative way for the 
voar 19()0 the iirices for mining and the wages of inside day laborers in this particu- 
lar section of West Virginia and in the four States of the interstate conference. It 
will be seen that prices and wages in West Virginia are 30 to 70 percent below those 
under similar conditions in the other States : 


Table 30 . — rricesfor mining coal and wages of mine workers, 1900, 


WeHtVir. 

ginia. 


Tracklayer 

Driver 

Other inaldo lal>or 

Pick minltig per ton (ran of 
mine) 


$1. 25-$l. 35 
1.00- 1.60 
1.00- 1.10 


}.16- .22l{ 


Pennsyl- 

vania. 


$2.28 
2.10 
2. 10 
'.62 \ 
«.43 ; 


IllinoiH. 


Ohio. 

Indiana. | 

Danville. 

Williams 

County. 

$2.28 

$2.28 

$2.28 

$2.28 

2. 10 

2.10 

2. 10 

2. 10 

2. 10 

2.10 

2. 10 

2. 10 

.57^ 

.49 

.49 

.42 


' Thin vein. » Thick vein. 

The significance of the West Virginia product is shown partly by the annual 
Increase in that State compared with the increase in competitive States. (See Table 
28.) This increase is especially marked since the organization of the miners’ union 
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in the other States in 1897. It will ho seen hy the table that the jirodnct steadily 
increased from 10,708,578 tons in 1893 to 19,252,995 tons in 1899, nearly 100 per cent. 
Whereas the product of Illinois, which was 19,949,564 tons in 1893, after falling off 
in 1894 and 1895, increased to 24,439,019 tons in 1899, an increase of 22 per cent. 
Pennsylvania increased 68 per cent in the same period. 

Rolerring to the increased output of AVest Virginia compared with other States 
whore the miners' union gained control in 1897, the commissioner of labor of West 
Virginia says in report for 1897-98 (p. 63): 

Of 18,000 iiien employed in the c«ial minen of West Virginia, but 206 in the Pan-Handle district report 
organi7.ation in the United Mine \V orkera of America at the beginning of the strike and subject to the 
strike call of the execuli\e oitieers. lieyoiid suspension of the mines in the Pan-Handle, where the 
organixed operatives were (mijdoyed, the mining industry of the State was not ail’ectod early in the 
strugghs, oxcent to appreciate the stimulus of an increased demand caused by the scarcity of coal in 
the market, 'i'he operators in niaiiy parts of the State increased the wages of their men, and paid a 
bunas, sharing witli them the profit of an increased business activity and advanced price of their 
product. In 1894 the West Virginia operators secured in this way new tnulo and market, which the 
exiiellenee of West Virginia e.oal enabled them to hold after the tohnination of the strike, and secured 
to them and their employees great permanent benefit. 

The number of persons eniployod in West Virginia lias also steadily increased, 
whe.reas the number bas actually declined in Illinois sinfui 1896, in Oliio since 1898, 
and has increased at a much less ratio in Pennsylvania and Indiana. (See Table 22.) 

Even more significant arc the prices at which the coal was sold. (See Table 18.) 
Whereas the average prices for coal for the United States rose frpm 80 cents in 1898 
to 87 cents in 1899, and the prices in the competitive States rose 4 cents per ton in 
Ohio to 9 cents in Pennsylvania, the price in West Virginia rose from 61 to 63 cents, 
showing the ability of that State to retain cheap labor while other States were 
required to pay higher wages. 

The number of days of ojioratiou of the mines conveys a similar lesson. (See Table 
12.) The number of days of activity in West Virginia. (242) in 1899 exceeded that in 
other States, excejit Pennsylvania (200, 218, 228, 245), showing relatively steady 
employment on account of steady sales for coal. 

The low level of wag<‘H in West Virginia may be inferred from the low rate of 
introduction of machinery. The table (see Table 17), giving the pro])ortion of the 
bituminous coal min<Ml liy machinery in the States named, and in the United States, 
shows that the proportion in West Virginia (9.27 per cent) is less than one-third of 
that in Pennsylvania (29.67 per cent) and Indiana (28.52 per cent) and less than one- 
fourth of that in Ohio (41.35 i)er cent). 

The foregoing data and considerations relative to West Virginia are fully appre- 
ciated hy the operators and minors in the competitive States, as may be seen by 
consulting the stenographic reports of their interstate conferences. The agrocraents 
and scales of wages established in these conferences are becoming more seriously 
jeopardized every year on account of the competition of the unorganized field of 
West Virginia. The significance of these considerations for our present purpose is 
twofold; the miners of West Virginia are mainly native Americans, who have only 
recently turned from home industry to mining, and the coal veins are thick and the 
coal is abundant and easily mined. These are the conditions, rather than foreign 
immigration, which at the present time operate as obstacles to the improvement of 
miners’ wages in the bituminous fields. 

Restrictions on the number of miners. — An important restriction introduced hy the 
Miners’ Union of Illinois, and one .vhich marks that section of the union as dis- 
tinctly stronger than any other section, is the initiation fee and apprenticeship 
period. This is designed especially to keep farmers out of the mines, but it plainly 
operates with th<^ same effect upon immigrants. A ^‘practical miner” is one who 
satisfies the officers of the local union that he is practical, and the officers are very 
strict ill their interpretation of the term. Such a miner is admitted to the union 
ami permitted to go to the face of the coal and have charge of a room, on payment 
of an initiation fee of $10. An unpractical miner” must pay $10 to join the union, 
and then he is allowed to work only as a top man ” for a year. At the end of a 
year ho can go below and work os a <‘raine laborer,” in compan;^ with a practical 
miner, assisting in the loading, etc. At this step be pays an additional fee of $10. 
Here bo must work two years before he can have charge of a room to himself; and at 
this final stage, when he finishes bis 3 years of apprenticeship, be pays an addi- 
tional fi‘c of $10. This total initiation fee of $30 indicates, as well as any other 
symptom, the strength of the Illinois union, compared with that of other States, 
where the aggregate fee is $5 or $10. 

It is true that when the 'impractical miner” goes into a room with a practical 
miner he gets equal pay with the miner, since the union has prohibited the former 
practice of subcontracting. But it will be seen that as a competitor with the other 
miners in the State ho is compelled to serve a 3 years’ apprenticeship. The union 
has a warrant in enforcing this rule, growing out of an act of the legislature entitled 
*'An act concerning qualification of miners,” approved June 7, 1897. This pro- 
vides that “ every person desiring to work by himself in rooms of coal mines in this 
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State shall jElrst produce 8atiRfa<'tory evidence to the mine manager of the mine in 
which he is employed or desirous to be employed, that he has worked at least 2 years 
with or as a practical miner. Until said applicant has so satisfied the mine manager 
of the mine in which he seeks such employment of his competency he shall not be 
allowed to mine coal unless accompanied by some competent coal miner until he 
becomes duly qualified." Any violation of the act works a forfeiture of the certifi- 
cate of the manager of the mine where such party is emjiloyed. 

It is not only in the strict enforcement of the law, but also in the jireliminary 
requirement of 1 year’s work as a “top man" that the Miners’ Union of Illinois pro- 
tects itself from immigrants as well as farmers. 

Contrast now the operations of a somewhat similar law, applicable to the anthra- 
cite coal mines in Pennsylvania, where the union is weak. An act approved July 
15, 1897, to protect the lives and limbs of miners, etc., in the anthracite coal mines 
of I’ennsylvania, provides for the establishment in eacli of the 8 inspection dis- 
tricts of the anthracite coal regions of a board to bo styled the minors’ examining 
board. This board consists of 9 miners to be appointed from the most skilliuJ min- 
ors actually engaged in the business, who have had 5 years’ practical ex])oricnce in 
the same. Ea(m examining board registers the names of all j>er8ons duly qualified 
to bo employed as a miner. A fee of 4^1 is paid to the board, and a fee of 25 cents is 
charged where the person has been examined by another board. The a nioiint <leri ved 
from this source is held by the board and applied to the expenses and salaries. The 
hoard is required to grant “such persons as may bo qualified, certificates of compe- 
tency or qualification, which shall entitle the holder thereof to be employed as and 
to do the work of miners, as may be expressed in said certificate, and such ct^rtifi- 
cate shall be good and sntliciont evidence of registration and compef ency under this 
act. * * * All persons applying for a certificate of competency, or to entitle them 

to bo employed as miners, must produce satisfactory evidence of having had not less 
than 2 years’ experience as a miner or as a mine laborer in the mines of this Com- 
monwealth, and in no case shall an applicant be deemed competent unless he appear 
in person before the said hoard and answer intelligently and correctly at least 12 
questions in the English language pertaining to the reriuirements of a pra(5tical 
miner and be perfectly identified, under oath, as a mine laborer by at least 1 prac- 
tical miner holding miner’s certificates." 

It is plain that if the Mine Workers’ Union of the anthracite section took it upon 
itself to enforce this law in spirit and in letter, it could not only enforce a period of 
apprenticeship upon every “unpractical miner" equal to fwo years, but could abso- 
lutely shut out immigrants who have not learned to speak the English language. 
But the law, contrary to th(‘- experience in Illinois, increases the competition of fresh 
immigrants, since in practice the examining boards make no examination whatever 
of the applicants. The payment of the fee and the granting of the certificate ari^ a 
mere formality and very few applicants are refused. The conseciuence is that the 
mine manager who employs a certificated miner is relieved of all responsibility lor 
any accident whicJi the miner may have brought upon himself or others. He there- 
fore employs such miners as he sees fif, usually semding them into the more clifiicult 
and dangerous places where experienced miners are reluctant to go. Instead of 
imposing a period of apprenticeship like that in Illinois, the Pennsylvania law, 
through the weakness or negligence of the miners’ union, actually intensifies the 
competition from the unemployed who may congregate around the mines. 

V. WAGE STATISTICS. 

The problem of comparing the movement of wages in the mining industry over a 
period of years is peculiarly difficult, as will appear from the following considerations : 

The companies report the average number of employees and the total wages paid, 
but not the wages paid to individual employees. Prior to the organization of the 
union in 1897 in the bituminous region, and 1900 in the anthracite region, the system 
of subcontracting prevailed, and the only person appearing on the company’s book 
was the contracting miner, who usually had 1 helper, and in the anthracite region 
sometimes as high as 6 helpers, whose names did not a]>pear on the books. Also, 
prior to organization, there was no rule preventing a miner from digging out coal on 
clays when the mine was not hoisting, but the companies report the number of days 
worke<l as equivalent to the number of days when hoisting. In this way the average 
daily earnings per man appeared larger than they really were. 

Again, before the period of organization the miners were not permitted to station 
their own “ check woighman," in order to verify the measui'cments, and it is well 
known that, in course of time, the “boxes," “cars," and “tons" gradually increased 
in size, so that in the anthracite region ultimately a ton wns rated at 3,360 pounds. 
In this way the real price jjerton was continually falling, though not apparently so. 

Lastly, the charges for powder and the introduction or discontinuance of company 
stores introduce variable factors which do not always appear in the earnings. For 
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these reasons no statistical authority has untlcrtaken to compile a series of miners^ 
wages over a period of ye^s, aud the averages compiled by different aathorities at 
intervais are not to be relied upon. The nearest approach to a continuous view of 
miners’ wages is that of Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, in the Aldrich report, who gives the 
comparative wages of day men in an anthracite mine for the years 1840 to 1891. 
This reported is submitted herewith. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


Rates of wages paid miners on eompany work at anthracite coal mines in Luzerne 

County, Po.' 




Ratii of 


Kate ol‘ 


j Rate of 


Rate of 

Date 

wagee 

])er 

week. 

Dat<‘. 

wages 

per 

week. 

Date. 

wagea 

per 

week. 

! Date. 

wagea 
per 
week . 

1840.. 


$7. 20 

Oct.. 1857.... 
Jau., 1858 

$5. 40 

Doc., 1869.... 

$17.84 

June, 1876 

$11. 28 

1841.. 


6.00 

4.50 

Jau , 1870 

15. 97 

July, 1876 ... 

11.34 

1842.. 


6 00 

June, 1858.... 
July, 1858.... 

5.00 

Feb., 1870.... 

14.80 

Aug., 1876.... 

11.49 

Jan.. 

1843 ... 

5.00 

5. 40 

Mar., 1870.... 

14. 85 

Oct., 1876.... 

11.43 

May, 

1843 

5. 25 

Aug., 1858.... 

4.50 

Apr., 1870 

1.5.06 

Dec., 1876.... 

11. 18 

July, 

1843 

5. .50 

Jan., 1859 

6.00 

Aug., 1870.... 

15. 62 

Mar., 1877.... 

10. 08 

Aug., 

1843.... 

6 00 

Apr., 1859.... 

6. 60 

Oot., 1870.... 

15.06 

May, 1877.... 

9.64 

Jao., 

1844 

4.60 

May, 1859 

6.90 

Nov., 1870. ... 

14. 60 

June, 1877.... 

9. 40 

Feb., 

1844 .... 

5.00 

Sept., 1869 

6.48 

Jan., 1871.... 

15.67 

Aug., 1877.... 

9.85 

May, 

1844 

6.00 

Nov , 1859.... 
Mar , 1800.... 

6.00 

Fob.. 1871.... 

14.60 

Sept., 1877.... 

10. 36 

(lull.. 

1845 

5.26 

6.96 

June, 1871 

14. BJt 

Nov., 1877.... 

0.40 

May, 

1845 .... 

6.00 

Dec., I860.... 

6.00 

Jul>, 1871 

14. 04 1 

Jau., 1878.... 

9. 51 

June, 

1846 

6.96 

May, 1861.... 

6.96 

Ang., 1871.... 

14.58 ' 

Feb., 1878.... 

10. 08 

Jau., 

1846 

6.00 

Aug., 1861 

6.00 

Sept., 1871-.-- 

14. 76 

Apr., 1878.... 

10, 36 

May, 

1846 

6. 96 

May, 1862.... 

6. 48 

Hot., 1871.... 

14. 78 

July, 1878.... 

10, 53 

Jan., 

1847 

6.00 

July, 1862 

6. 96 

Nov., 1871.... 

14.68 

Aug., 1878.... 

11.78 

Mar., 

1847 

6.90 

Nov., 1862.... 

7.98 

Dee., 1871.... 

13.54 

Dec., 1878.... 

10. 08 

Jau., 

1848 

6. 00 

July. 1863.... 

9.96 

Jan., 1872.-.- 

14. 10 

Jau., 1879.... 

9.51 


1848 

6. 96 

Sopt., 1863 

12. 00 

Fob., 1872.... 

13. 23 

Feb., 1879 ... 

9.34 

Jau., 

1840 

6.00 

May, 1864.... 

13.50 

Apr., 1872.... 

13. 49 

July, 1879.... 

9. 51 

Fob., 

1849 

0.48 

July, 1864.... 

15. 48 

Oct., 1872... 

18.84 

Nov., 1879.... 

10. 39 

Mar., 

1849 

6. 00 

May, 1805 

13.50 

Nov., 1872.... 

14.10 

Jan., 1880 

11. 15 

May, 

1849 

6 06 

July, 1865.... 

10.50 

Feb., 1873.... 

14.17 

Mar., 1880.... 

11. 47 

Dec., 

1849 

1 6.00 

Sept., 1865.... 

12. 00 

May, 1873.... 

14. 80 

Apr., 1880.... 

11.72 

May, 

1850 

6.96 

1 Oct.. 1865.... 

13. 50 

June, 1873 

14.97 

Sept., 1880. .. 

11 97 

IJov,, 

18.'>0 

8.00 

Jan., 1866 

10 98 

July, 1878.... 

15. 16 

Jan, 1881.... 

12.41 

Apr , 

1851 

6.96 

Feb., 1866.... 

11.76 

Aug., 1873.... 

15, 33 

Jau., 1882.... 

11. 97 

Jau., 

1852 

6. 00 

j Apr., 1866 

10. 74 

Sept., 1878.... 

15.50 

Jan. 1883.... 

11.24 

Apr., 

Jau., 

1852 

6. 96 

June, 1866 

12. 00 

Oct., 1873.... 
Mar., 1874.... 

15. 67 
14.85 

Ig84 

11.24 

11.34 

1853 

6.00 

1 Aug., 1866.... 

13 50 

Jan., 1885.... 

May, 

1853 

6.96 

Dec,, 1866.... 

10. 74 

Apr., 1874.... 

14.94 

Jan.. 1886.... 

11.78 

Aug., 

1863 

6.48 

1867 

10.74 

May, 1874.... 

16. 10 

June, 1886... 

11.34 

Dec., 

1853 

6. 00 

Jan., 1868.... 

11.75 

June, 1874.... 

15. 29 

Oct., 1886.... 

11. 59 

Jan., 

1854 

6.96 

May, 1868.... 

13. 15 

July, 1874.... 

15. 55 

Nov , 1887.... 

12. 10 

May, 

July, 

1854 

8. 46 

June, 1^8 

14.00 

Aug., 1874.... 

14. 70 

Mar., 1888.... 

11.69 

1854 

7. 50 

Aug., 1868.... 

16.00 

Sept., 1874.... 

15. 31 

Aug., 1888.... 
Sept., 1888 

11.72 

Sent., 

1854 

7. 98 

Sept., 1868.... 

16.50 

Oct., 1874.... 

14.65 

11.84 

Feb., 

1855 

7.50 

Oct., 1868.... 

17.50 

Nov., 1874 

14. 89 

Nov., 1888.... 

11.72 

Apr., 

1865 

6. 96 

Nov., 1868,... 

18.50 

July, 1875.... 

11.82 

Dec., 1888.... 

11.59 

Oct., 

1866 

7.50 

Deo., 1868.... 

17. 50 

Aug., 1875.... 

11. 89 

Mar., 1889.... 

11. 47 

Dec., 

1855 

6. 00 

Jan., 1869 

1.5. 35 

Sept., 1875.... 
Oct., 1875.... 
Feb., 1870.... 
Mar., 1876.... 
May, 1876.... 

U. 94 
11.97 i 
11.45 

18JH) .. 

11.47 

11.47 

11.47 

May, 

Dec.. 

1856 

7 50 

Feb., 1869 

15. 00 

' 1891 . 

1856 1 

6.00 

Julv, 1869 

20. 65 

1 1892 

Jiiuo, 1857 

Sept., 1867 

6.96 

6.00 

Aug., 1869.... 
Nov., 1869.... 

20.64 
20. 08 

11. 17 1 
11.22 1 



* Aldrioli report, part 4, 1893, Table XIU, p. 1661. 
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BITUMINOUS (;OAL. 


Wages paid in mining 'bituminous coal in first and second pools of the Monongahela JOveTf 

near Pittsburg. 

The rate* given from 1840 to 1867, inclusive, are the rates paid per 100 bushels. It is assumed that 
the average product of the miner uor day, when work is steady, is 100 bushels, which would make 
the rate gh'en as the price per 100 bushels the daily rate of caruiugs.' 


1840. 

1841. 

1842. 
184:i. 

1844. 

1845. 
1840. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 
1861. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 
1850. 

1857. 

1858. 


Ka e uf 
pay (per 
onshel) .* 

Bate. 

Kate of 
My (per 
bushel). 

Bute. 

Kate of 
nay (per 
bushel). 


$1. 25 

1859 

$0.02 

1872 

$0.04 

1882 

1.25 

1860 

.02 

1873 

.04 

1883 

J.25 

1861 

.01 

1874 

.04 

1884 

1.25 

1861 

.OIJ 

1874 

034 

1884 

1.25 

1861 

.0l| 

1875 

,03 

1884 

1.50 

1862 

.0l| 

1875 

,024 

1884 

1.50 

1862 

.02 

1876 

.625 

1885 

1.75 

1863 

.03 

1876 

.03* 

1885. 

1.76 

1863 

.04 

1876 

.02 

1885. 

1.75 

1864 

,05 

1877 

.03 

1886. 

1.75 

1865 

.05 

1878 

,03 

1887. 

1.75 

1866 

.04 

1878 

. 024 

1888. 

2.00 

1867 

.04 

1878 

. 02 

1888. 

2. 00 

1868 

.04 1 

1879 

.03 

1880. 

2.00 

1 1868 

.034 

1879 

. 024 

1889 

2. 00 

1 1869 

. 034' 

1879 

.03 

1890 

2.00 

1869 

.04 i 

1880 

.03 

. 034 

1891 . 

2. 00 

1870 

.04 i 

1880 

1892. 

.02 

1871 

.04 ; 

1881 

.034 


1 

li 





Kate of 
nay (per 
Dushel). 


$0.04 


.03 

.05i 

. 02 ] 

.02i 

.03 
.03i 
.03 
. 02i 
.03 
.034 


• Aldrich report, part 4, 1893, Table Xlll, p. 1565. 
*Katc of jmy from 1840 to 1857 is per 100 bushels. 


Besides the foregoinj^ report of Mr. Weeks, the principal source of information on 
miners’ wages is the reports of the Illinois bureau of labor statistics, continued 
latterly as the Illinois coal reports. Following is a summary of investigations 
made by that office in the years 1881, 1882, 1884, 1890, 1896, and 1899. As will be 
seen, the several investigations are not upon a uniform basis. 

The first investigation made by the Illinois bureau of labor statistics was in 1881. 
This included 95 families of miners, with 109 x)er8onB earning wages, the aggregate 
earnings for 1 year being $84,^3. Average earnings per family were $36^82. No 
statement is made of the location of families or their distribution throughout the 
State. 

^*The question of wages,” says the report (p. 225), “is one of the most mooted 
which has come before us. During the fall and winter season a good workman can 
earn, in the majority of mines in the State, from $50 to $90 per mouth. The average 
earnings, however, hardly exceed $400 the year round, and taken one year with 
another will not average that amount for the past 10 years.’' 

Ill 1882 the Illinois bureau continued its investigation. It reported that the price 
of mining has advanced about 11 per cent during the year (p. SO). The coal compa> 
iiies own the houses and land occupied hy the miners and the stores at which they 
1 rude. The status of the miners in this case is low. This condition is passing away. 
The following table is published on page 319: 


Ta HLK 31 . — liraidtvood. 


Number 
ill family. 

Earnings 
of head of 
family. 

Earnings 
of other 
members. 

Total in- 
comes. 

10 

$450 

$480 

$930 

2 

410 


410 

5 

480 


480 

3 

406 


406 






Considering the dangers besetting them and the severity of their labor, it is 
greatly to be regretted that the income is not suihcient to provide them a greater 
proportion of the comforts of life. Besides the ordinary dangers that surround them, 
they are especially liable to loss of time on account of the fluctuating demand for 
the product of the mines ” (p. 320). 
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The report states : ‘‘ Perhaps no one body of laborers, taken as a whole, have made 
as little jjrogress from their condition as mere wage workers as the miners of this 
State, and it is a question which concerns the whole State, as well as the employers 
of these men and the people who live in their immediate communities, whether this 
condition may not be much improved in the near future. 

** The majority of our mining population is of foreign birth or parentage, and as 
a rule the sons of miners follow the employment of their fathers.^' 

The next investigation made by the Illinois bureau was in 1884, wherein 290 
families of coal miners were reported upon as part of an investigation of 2,129 
families in various occupations. This report was made at a time when the Slavic 
and Italian elements in the mining population were as yet insignificant. The fol- 
lowing table shows the distribution of the 2,129 families by nationality and by 
oc(uipation. In the coal mines the English played the leading part in the investiga- 
tion, numbering 76, the American born followed with 611, the Irish with 47, the 
Scotch with :18, and the Cformans with 28. Only 5 Italian miners were investigated 
and no Poles. 

'fAULK 82. — NationalitieH and their r^resentation in classified occupations in 
Tllinois, 18S4.' 


KiiiiuiialitiuH 

Whole 

num- 

ber. 

Build- 

ing 

trades. 

Shop 

trades. 

Mot-ul 

work- 

ers. 

Coal- 

miiio 

employ- 

ees.' 

Kail- 

road 

employ- 

ees. 

Out- 

door 

occupa- 

tions. 

ill 

• » H 

Foro- 

meu. 

Total. 

AmericanB 

978 

173 

202 

130 

63 

74 

178 

148 

10 

978 


Ui'J 

21 * 

15 

20 

76 

4 

14 

2 


152 


65 

7 1 

7 

7 

38 

1 

4 

1 


65 

Irish 

348 

24 

45 

43 

47 

38 

144 

4 

3 

348 

Welnli 

25 

1 

5 

4 

12 

3 




25 

Gennaus 

349 

33 

132 i 

;i3 1 

28 i 

18 

78 

26 

i 

349 


107 

10 

25 

6 

13 

5 

43 



107 


13 

"2 

22 

4 

2 

5 



13 


11 




5 


6 



11 


I 4 

1 

3 







4 

Freniiii 

1 21 

3 

3 j 

1 

1 

3 

8 

1 

1 

21 




2 


1 


1 

1 


5 


22 

4 

8 


2 



8 


22 


1 23 


2 ' 



1 

19 



23 

JBohoTDi&nH. •- 

1 5 


5 1 







5 

T^ort 

: 1 


1 1 







1 












Total 

2 , 12 ^ 

278 

467 

244 

290 

iir 

500 

196 

15 

2, 129 


' 111. Bur. Lab. Stat., 1884, p. IfiO. 


In this investigation the striking result is the low earnings of coal-mine employees 
comi)arod with those of other occupations. The average earnings of all emi)loyee8, 
including one foreman at $1,000, was $399.73. But coal-mine employees earned the 
lowest of all classes, only $370.33. Coal miners proper, numbering 232, earned 
$385.43 per year. 

Next to coal miners were the ^‘shop trades,” earning $373.99 j while the “build- 
ing trades” earned $414.15, and railroad employees $550. 

That the wives of coal miners do not find occupation as wage earners to the extent 
reached in other occupations appears also from the table. 

Table 33. — Family earnings by occupation — [llinoisy 1884.^ 


General classes. 

.2 0 ® 

Number of 
occ apa- ! 
tions. 1 

Number of 
wives at 
work. 

Earnings of— 

Cost of 
living. 

IIus- 

bauds. 

Wives. 

Children. 

Whole 

family. 

Building trades 

287 

8 

16 

$414. 15 

$ 75 . 95 

$64.50 

$554.60 

$509.89 

Shop trades 

458 

11 

19 

373.99 

158.83 

11.97 

541.19 

497.84 

IVI et a1 workers 

243 

5 

12 

567.23 

243.50 


800.72 

752. 30 

Kailroad employees 

149 

4 

5 

650.00 

144.00 

10.00 

704. 00 

679. 12 

Goal -mine empl^^V*'*'* - - 

290 

1 

6 

370. 33 

104.66 


483. 33 

494. 66 

Outdoor occupations 

600 

5 

49j 

478.36 

145.28 

25.32 

650.96 

618.29 

Iniloor o'n’? - .. . . 

196 

2 

3 

690. 00 

155.00 


845. 00 

583.25 


16 


1 

1,000.00 

250.00 


1,250.00 

734.00 

- 







Total 

2, 129 

"i 

111 

399. TO 

147.93 

24.96 

672. 62 

511.28 


^ XUinoift Bureau Labor Statistics 1884, p. 283. 
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Tlie same inyeBtigation showed that 15 per cent of the blacksmiths do not make a 
living, and that the same is true of 11 per cent of the bricklayers, 25 per cent of the 
carpenters, 25 per cent of the cigar makers, 80 per cent of the railroad employees, 37 
per cent of the laborers, 25 per cent of the shoemakers, 30 jjer cent of the teamsters, 
and 30 per cent of the coal miners. In this respect, however, the coal miners were 
superior to unskilled workers in general, of whom 35 per cent did not pay expenses. 

Tablm 34 . — Earninijs by classes of (employment — Illinois, 1SS4.' 


ClasHeB. 

Whole 

number. 

Pay expenses 

Do not pay ex- 
penses. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Skilled workers 

1,175 

950 

80 

226 

20 

Itailroad oinployoes 

149 

122 

81 

27 

19 

Coal-mine employees 

290 

210 

74 

74 

26 

Unskilled workers 

500 

320 

05 

174 

35 


> IlliuoiH Ruroau Labor StaiiaiicH, 1884, p. 268. 

Those who show average earnings of more than $300 and less than $400 are repre- 
sentative of 191 individuals, among wliom are day laborers, coal miners, railroad 
section men, hod carriers and others (p. 263). 

The Coal Re]>ort for 1890 gives record of 5,356 coal miners in 11 different mines, 
where the average earnings for the year were $384,14, or $2.23 per day, working 11 
months in the year. 

In 1890, in the Annual Report on Coal Statistics, the Illinois bureau made an 
attempt to arrive at deftnite knowledge of the actual earnings of the miners. The 
method adopted was such that the apparent daily earnings of the miners were 
greater than their real daily earnings. This is because the number of days of actual 
employment for each man is based upon the reported number of running days of the 
mine. But many days, when the work is nominally suspended, the miners are set- 
ting props and getting in readiness for the resumption of work. These days are not 
accounted for. This discrepancy, however, affects only the daily average earnings, 
and not the yearly averages of $318.65 and $313.59. 

The investigation included wages paid by the ton and wages paid by the day. 


Table 35. — Eandngs of miners, 1890 {Jllinois). 



Paid for 
by the 
tun. 

Paid for 
by the 
day. 


10,025 

205 

2,884 

191 

Number of mines - 

Average (lay*) empifiyed per niATi 

179 

177 

Average price per ton 

$0. 53 
1.77 

Average amounts earned each day while working .... 

$1.76 
313. 59 

Average yearly income 

318. 05 

A veragA iluily itumnie j 

.873 

.859 



In 1899, for the first time in the Reports of the Illinois Bureau of Coal Statistics (p. 
XLVI), the operators of mines were asked to furnish the total amount of wages paid 
all classes of employees excepting office help. The totals are condensed in the fol- 
lowing summary : 


Table 36. — Earnings of Illinois coal-mine employees, 1899,^ 


District. 

Miners. 

Day men. 

Boys. 

Total. 

Average 
unmber 1 
of days 
worked. 

Total wages 
paid all 
('lasses of em- 
ployees. 

Average 
wages per 
day, all 
employ- 
ees. 

Average 
wages per 
year, all 
employ- 
ees. 

First ! 

5,688 

1,385 

425 

7,498 

188 

$2. 835, 177 

$2.01 

$387.00 

Second 

4,445 

1,400 

199 

6,044 

212 

2, 508, 459 

1.96 

415.81 

Third 

1,415 

885 

49 

1,799 i 

152 

519, 883 

1.90 

288.06 

Fourth 

2,960 

1,415 

134 

4,509 { 

201 

2, 096,671 

2.81 

465.06 

Fifth 1 

4,421 

1,812 

168 

6,401 

194 

2,665,968 

2.15 

416.49 

Sixth 1 

8, 579 

1, 258 

166 

5,002 1 

19G 

2, 182, 747 

2. 80 

436. 87 

Seventh 

3, 330 

1,401 

137 

4,958 j 

162 

1, 927, 274 

2. 40 

888.98 

Total j 

25, 838 

9,096 

1,277 

36, 211 

186 

14, 616, 655 

2. 20 

406. 98 


> lUinois Coal Report, 1899, p. L. 
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The foregoiog table, it shonld be noted, is based on the total nnmber of all olasses 
of employees in the mines, including miners, daymen, and boys. Deducting the 
1,277 boys, whose daily wages are estimated at 76 cents each, and 9,096 day men, 
whose average wages are estimated at $1.90 each, it follows that the average earn- 
ings of miners were $484.39 per year or $2.56 ]per day. 

Contrasting these different investigations it is apparent that the bases are not 
uniform. In 1881 the report is based on families and in the other years on miners 
or mine employees. In 1882 only four miners are reported and tlieir high wages may 
not have been typical. In 1884 the earnings of 232 miners reported give a wider basis 
for comparison. There is no doubt that wages declined during the years 1881 to 
1886, the decline amounting to 33 per cent, according to a report of the Illinois 
bureau for 1886 (p. 356). In 1890 the earnings were about the same us in 1884, but 
they declined to $318.65 in 1896, a drop of 17.2 per cent in six years. In 1899 they had 
recovered and reached the highest point in twenty years, $434.39 (excluding the 
inadequate report for 1882). The following is a comparative table of the foregoing 
results: 

'Pable 37. — Comparalire earnings of miners and miners’ families, Illinois.' 


Year. 

Numbor. 

Designa- 

tion. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

1881 

05 

! Families.. 

' Miners . . . 

$363 82 
436.00 
.'i85.43 

1882 

4 

1884 

2;{2 

• . , do . 

1890 

r>, :<r>e i 

16,625 

26,838 

L fin 

884. 14 
f 318.65 
1*313.69 
434.89 

1890 

do 

1899 

« • • .do - . • . . 




> Compiled from Keports of Ulinois Bureau of Labor Statistics and Coal Reports. 
* By ton. 

•By day. 


In general it may be stated that there was a sharp decline in the earnings of bitu- 
minous coal miners in Illinois prior to the year 1884 ; that earnings in 1890 were 
about tbe same as in 1884; that they declined 17 per cent from 1890 to 1896, and that 
they increased 36 per cent from 1896 to 1899, to a point probably higher than at 
any time within the past 20 years. A similar movement of earnings has probably 
occurred in the 3 other States of the competitive field, namely, Indiana, Ohio, anil 
Pennsylvania, covered by tbe Mine Workers’ Union, bnt tbe recent rise has not 
occurred in West Virginia, where the union has not gained a foothold. The decline 
of wages in 1882 to 1^ followed an enormous immigration of laborers from Europe, 
but it was also accompanied by a general depression of business, which reduced the 
coal product from 82,678,204 tons in 1884 to 72,621,548 tons in 1885. (See Table 28.) 
On the other hand, the daily rates of wages in tbe 25 selected occupations reported 
by the Commissioner of Labor (not iucliidiug miners) (see p. 307 and chart) actually 
rose 1.73 per cent during these years, but the yearly earnings doubtless declined. 

The demine in coal miners’ wages following 1892 resulted from the depression of 
business coupled with a disorganized labor market, as shown by the fact that in 
the 25 occupations reported by the Commissioner of Labor (see p. 307 and chart) 
tbe decline in wages from 1892 to 1896 was 4 per cent, whereas in tbe coal trade the 
decline from 1890 to 1896 was 17 per cent. 

The recovery of wages from 18% to 1899 was owing to returning business activity 
and increased demand for coal, combined with labor organization. This increase 
was 36 per cent, whereas the average increase in daily rates of wages in 192 occupa- 
tions reported by the Commissioner of Labor for the same period was only 3.7 per 
cent. (See p. 308.) 

VL AGCiDEirrs nr belatioit to the foreign born. 

That mining is a dangerous occupation is admitted by everyone, bnt as to the 
causes and prevention of accidents opinion is divided. The dangerous oharaoter of 
mining is shown by an examination of the accidents in relation, lirst, to the number 
of employees and, secondly, to the numl>er of tons mined. The following table 
shows the number of fatal accidents per thousand employees and the number of tons 
mined for each fatal accident. This is given for both the anthracite and bituminous 
mines of Pennsylvania. 
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Tablb 38.~-Ea<a? accidents per lyOOC) employees and number of tons mined for each fatal 

aceidenV 



1 Anthracite mines. 

1 Bituminous mines. 

Year. 

1 

‘ Number 
tons per 
fatal acci- 
dent. 

Nninbor 
accidents 
(fatal and 
nonfatal) 
per 1,000 
employees. 

Number 
tons per 
fatal acci- 
dent. 

Number 
accidents 
per 1,000 
employees. 

1870 

69, 970 

5 921 



1871 

66 0.38 

R 601 



1872 

83i734 

8. 709 



1873 

83, 711 

4. 647 



1874 

77, 1)34 

4 .325 



1875 

87, 795 

3 401 



1876 

86, 013 

3. 235 



1877 

11.3,803 

2 902 



1878 

991704 

2. 923 

438, 656 

*1.687 

1879 

' 10.5, 708 

3.806 

237, 987 

*2. 278 


182,987 

2. 753 

367, 967 

*1.456 

1881 

no, 659 

.3. 591 

357, :i39 

*1.392 

1882 

105, 349 

3. 520 

273, 014 

*2.098 

1883 

104, 336 

3. 633 

294,597 

*1.041 


98, 076 

3. 284 

195, 743 

2.625 

18a5 

94,180 

3. 541 

333, 763 

1.080 

1886 

122, 096 

2. 707 

363,175 

1.562 


117,522 

2. 965 

329, 146 

i 1.783 


114, 391 

2.103 

380, 138 

1. 445 

1889 

101, 604 

3. 226 

329, 766 

1.888 

1890 

106,033 

3. 463 

279, 045 

2.183 


103, 706 

3.463 

177, 252 

3.188 


11.5, 500 

3. 051 

347,660 

1.688 


106,021 

3.224 

331,469 

1.640 


10.3,659 

3. 144 

324, 194 

1.441 

1895 

121,340 

2. 939 

334, 278 

1.825 

1896 

95,766 

2 . 354 

280, 858 

2. 136 

1897 

no, 725 

2. 836 

360,941 

1.723 


114, 708 

2. 886 

323, 483 

2. 255 


117,210 

3.286 

282,421 

2.821 


1 Accidents : Peuua. Bureau of Mines, 1899, pp. IX-X, XIY. 
> The returns not complete. 


It is seen from tho table that the number of accidents per thousand employees 
shows a general decrease in the anthracite mines. But it must be borne in mind 
that the groat majority of these accidents happen insiiie and that the rate based on 
the total number of employees does not take into account the large number employed 
outside. Now, this number working outside has increased out of proportion to the 
number of inside men, so that the rate for 1898 is not absolutely to be compared with 
the rate of 1870. This difference is not so marked in the bituminous mines because 
the proportion of inside and outside men has remained more nearly regular than in 
the anthracite mines. 

Comparing the number of tons mined to each fatul accident it is seen that in the 
bituminous mines there has been a slight tendency for the number of tons per acci- 
dent to decrease from 1879 to 1898, which would show that mining in the bituminous 
mines is becoming more dangerous. On the other hand, the tons mined per each 
fatal accident in the anthracite mines increased over the number in 1870-1876, since 
which time the rate has remained steady with the exception of 4 years. This would 
seem to show that there has been an improvement and a slight decrease in the 
dangerous character of anthracite mining considering the number of tons mined per 
fatal accident. 

But in general it will be seen from the above table that there has been only a 
slight change in the number of accidents in these mines even in the face of the rules 
and regulations enforsed by State inspectors. The reason for this rate and its con- 
tinuance may be found in the character of the mines. The difference in the number 
of accidents in the anthracite and in the bituminous mines is, to quote from the 
Pennsylvania Report of the Bqreau of Mines, 1897 (p. IX), *Mn part accounted for 
by the thickness of the seams, their frequent heavy pitch, the depth of the mines, 
and their gaseous condition.'’ The older the mines, on the other hand, the more 
dangerous th^ are and the continuance of a high rate of accidents may show the 
increasing dimonlty of extracting coal. 

607a 27 
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A more froquont explanation is to attribute the accidents not only to the natural 
conditions but to the presence of foreigners. The mixture of several nationalities 
who do not speak the same language, and niidcrstand one another with great diffi- 
culty, is a disturbing condition and complicates things in the face of danger where 
(piick thought and promptness of exeention are often able to prevent accidents. 

Ijanguag() and mode of thought are not the only danger in the employment of for- 
eigners. Their ignorance, combined often with recklessness, leails them into dan- 
gerous places without consciousness of the danger. In connection with their 
Ignorance the foreigners are often driven into the most dangerous places, or th(‘y 
may willingly take the greatest risks in order to show their willingness to work. 
Aside from this their desire to make good earnings, while they at the same time work 
cheaply, leads them to neglect many of the ordinary pre(;autions becjausc the time 
spent on that is to them wasted. It is thus that through ignorance they may enter 
a dangerous place with a naked lamp, or willfully fail to put up proy)s at the pro])er 
time. 

The increase in the number of accidents in the bituminous mines followed the 
increase in the number of foreigners who entered the mines. But the difficulty in 
attempting to study the effect of immigration on the number of accidents is found 
in the fact that the Pennsylvania Bureau of Mines does not give the nationality of 
the miners. But this much can be said, that tlici number of acci<lentH has not, over 
a period of years, shown any marked change. So far as there has been a change it 
has tended more toward an increase. This condition may bo the rpsiilt of increas- 
ing difficulties or to the increased number of foreign born. More probably both 
elements combined would largely explain the condition, though it might reasonably 
be expected that State regulations and frequent inspections would have some effect 
in reducing the number of accidents. 

In this connection it is of interest to make a comparison between the number of 
accidents occurring among the miners and the accidents to employees iff railways. 
The report of the inspeoW of coal mines of Ponnsylvaniai for 181)5 makes such a 
comparison. 

In the anthracite mines in 1895 1 miner was killed to 842 employed; in th(^ bitu- 
minous region, 1 to 544. Among railway employees of the United States in 1895 
there was 1 killed to 432. This is more dangerous than in bituminous mines and 
less dangerous than in anthracite mines. The nonfatal ac cidents were greater on 
the railroads than in the mines. 

In considering the nationalities of the injured it is not possible to reduce the acci- 
dents to rates on the basis of the nationalities employed. The Pimnsylvania reports 
do not state the nationalities of the miners, but they do give the nationalitie.s of 
those injured. It is then possible to classify the accidents as fatal and nonfatal and 
give thorn for the different nationalities. The following table shows tlie number of 
accidents for each nationality in the anthracite and in the bitununous mines in Penn- 
sylvania for 1898, and also shows the per cent of accidents to American born and to 
total foreign born. 

Table 39 . — Nationality of miners injured in Pennsylvajiia in L9.9.9.' 


! 

Natiouality. 

Ffital. 

Anti 

Non 1 
fatal. 

iracite. 

Totol. 

Por cent. 

Fatal. 

Bittni 

Non- 

fatal. 

ninouN. 

Total. 

Per cent. 


‘J7 

245 ! 
9 

318 

20.8 

51 

12 

25 

109 

15 

30 

6 

ISO 

20.8 


36 

27 

55 

6 


21 

76 

96 

75 

100 

205 




22 

53 




86 

64 

147 


9 

28 

30 

37 

41 


irisir 

58 


11 

9 


Italiana 

7 

38 

45 


15 

24 


Polish 

114 

267 

381 

32 

10 

79.2 

16 

24 

35 

40 

73.2 

Russiaus ... 

12 

20 

4 

17 

2 

52 

Scotch 

6 


6 

8 


Swedes 

1 

4 

5 


7 

19 

26 


Slavs 

7 

27 

34 


10 

16 

26 


Welsh ! 

47 

138 

185 


28 

51 

13 

1 79 

15 


Greeks 

2 

2 


2 







Total ! 

431 

1,093 ^ 

1,524 

100 

199 

397 

596 

100 



iPemiBylvania Report Bureau of Mines, 1898, pp. LXXX, LXXXTI. 


The above comparison is inadequate because the percentage of each nationality 
among tbe miners is not taken into account. In the Bulletin' of the Department of 
Labor (Vol. II, p. 761), Mr. G. 0. Virtue has given the percentage of different 
nationalities employed in the Pennsylvania and Reading mines in 1896. These mines 
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make up the greater part of the sixth anthracite district of Pennsylvania. Dr. Vir- 
tue estimates them at 70 per cent of the district. It is then possible to draw a com- 
parison between the accidents of each nationality in the whole district and the cor- 
responding number of miners in the principal mines of the district. The following 
table is intended to show the number and percentage of accidents in each nationality 
for the sixth district, anthracite, in Pennsylvania, and the number and per cent of 
the saino nationalities in the mines of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company: 

Taulk 40 . — Sixth district anthracite.^ 


NatioiiulitioH. 


AmericaiiH . 


English . 
Irisli.. 


Welsh 

Scotch 

Gormans . . 

Polish . . . 
IIunganaiiH,. 
Italians 


,tal. 

Non 

fatal. 

Total. 


4 

0 

4 

4 

H 

14 

10 

30 

6 


13 

5 

2 

1 

2:i 

40 

09 

10 

, 20 ! 

1 30 

2 

1 

i... _i 

07 

j il9 

' 160 


'j 

Per cent of 
these na- 
tionalities 


Pel ^ 

1 

employed in 
J’liilAdel- 
]ihia and 

Number. 

1 

beading 



mines. 



20. 0 

5. 838 

4.8 : 

0.3 

1,799 

18 1 1 

21.3 

0, 025 

' 7.8 

3.7 

207 

n j 

.0 

108 

t 2 j 

11.3 

1.037 

41.0 1 

24,3 

0, 895 

18.1 1 

11.2 

3,180 

1 2 ' 

. 7 

211 

too 

100 

; 28, 300 


‘ Ihiroau < 11 ’ Minos, Penna., p, 191 , Bulletin Dept, of Labor, Vol. IT, ]>. 7r>l. 


Fi'oin the above it will bo seen that tho American, English, German, and Irish 
mine ein]>loyee.s hav(', considerably smaller jierceiitagcs of accidents than their num- 
bers boar to tho- total number of employees. The Scotch have accidents in ])rop()r- 
iiou to tlioir number. It is thus evident that the Auicrican-borD, English, Irish, 
and Germans must exercise more care and liavt^ greater experience in dealing with 
dangerous conditions than the more recent immigrants who are represented by the 
Poles, Hniigariaus, and Italians. In tho case of these latter people and tho Welsh 
the ])roportion is very much Jiigher than their ]>roportiouato nulnb(^^8, which shows 
that these poojde either do the most ilangerons work, are iuexperiencod anil igno- 
rant, or careless and reckless. This is especially the case with the Hungarians and 
Poles, whose willingness to take ehanees and disregard even of tho ordinary dangers 
arc well known, lint the case of the Italian is somewhat dilforout. Very few work 
on the iusi<le of the mines because they are timid and seem anxious to avoid danger, 
but tbo number of accidiiuts happeuinjr to them is almost twice their proportionate 
number. 

Upon the causes of accidents and the jiossibility of reducing thmn to a. minimum 
the remarks of tin* mint^ inspectors arc of importance. As to the accidents resulting 
from inexperience, the inspector of the sixth bituininons district of Pennsylvania 
said: 

Of the 13 aocidontfl tluit roHuJteil from fallH of coal and ro<‘k, only 4 wore really mmvoitlahle, tho 
others having bi’en uatised either by earelesHiiess of the unfortunales or ineonipemney. T found tho 
latter cause to bo in the majority, tin* ini'xperionce of many of them in mining being h» limited that 
they were not aware of tbo dangiM Ous (;uuditions when they existed and t herefore did not jirotect 
themselves. 

The carelessness of miners and their willfnlnoss in failing to take the most 
ordinary precautions is brought out in tho Jteport of the Riircau of Mines of Penn- 
sylvania, 1897 (p. IX): 

Witli all the, ohjeot lessons presontod of men maimed and killed, there is evidence wbevo men delib- 
erately, and against all laws and common enter a mine with a naked light when they have been 

ro]>eatp<lly told not to do so, and even going so far as to secrete mat-chos or luaiiuliU'iiire a key tooju'n 
their safety lamps in order to got a light for their pipes. They fail to jmt up props at the proper 
time, neglect sprags to i>rotect the coal from falling on them, use an iron bur to ram a c artridge back 
in a hole, and do raa^ otlier things that they know themselves they should not do, all Of which are 
prohibited bylaw. These are conditions tliat are undoubtedly difficult lo combat. No occasional 
inspeotioDS or regulations on paper can take the place of intelligent supervision of the mines. 

It appears from the reports sent to this office that 609 fatal and 1,623 nonfatul accidents occurred in 
and about the coal mines of the State during the j ear 1898. Two hundred and fifty, or 41 per cent, of 
the fatal accidents were attrihutahio t-o carolessiiess or violations of tlie mine laws by the vkstlma 
themselves. Of the 1,623 non fatal afioideuts, 700, or 43 percent, were attributed to carelessness or 
violation the mine laws by the injured.’’ 
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It is probable that the number of accidents depends somewhat upon the enforce- 
ment of the mining law. The chief mine inspector of Pennsylvania touched upon 
this in the report of 1897 (p. 9) : 

There is no question but if the mine rules, general and special, were more vigorously enforced, 
the number of accidents would be very materially reduced. Mmo mople attribute the cause of »o 
many accidents to the larae foreign element employed in and about tiie mines. I have my doubts us 
to that being the cause. My experience and observations have been that this class are as careful of 
danger, if nut more so, than many of the experienced miners. 


OHAPTEE VI. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES. 

In addition to the extended iiiviistigation reported in the foregoing pages con- 
cerning the edect of immigration on the clothing workers, cigar makers, and coal 
miners, the following pages contain the results of less complete inquiries made in 
other trades where immigration does not at present play so important a part, or 
where its induence is not so great as in former years. This is followed by a sum- 
mary of an investigation covering practically all the trades in the State of New 
York, made in 1898 by the bureau of statistics of labor of that State. 

Textile trades. — In the textile trades the most striking feature is the great improve- 
ment in machinery and the large number of new inventions and labor-saving devices 
continually introduced. A brief reference to the silk textiles will be found on page 
445. The improvements in both silk and cotton manufacture have been among the 
most remarkable in recent industrial history. When in England steam power was 
introdneed into cotton manufacture in 1842, a weaver would run two looms, work 
about 13 hours a day, and earn about $1.75 iier week. In Fall River in 1848-1850 a 
skilled weaver would run 3 looms and earn $4 per week. The rate was 25 cents a 
cut of 36 yards. The length of the out was gradually increased until in 1870 it was 45 
yards and the price per cut was 30 cents. In 1850-1855, 4 looms of 130 picks a minute 
were tended, then 6 looms iu 1860, and in 1872 8 looms of 180 picks. At the present 
time the loom has from 180 to 225 picks per minute on ordinary prints. 

As to production, a weaver can now protlucc, working 58 hours a week, more work 
than be formerly could while working 13 hours a day. In 1872 a weaver was able 
to earn $12 to $13 a week, but it is claimed that at present very few weavers are able 
to earn that amount— the average is from $8 to $10 per week — and their work is now 
much harder. The foreman of a weaving shop in Fall River, Mass., says; 

Wages have decroasod rather than increased. Not only hnvo they decreased iu proportion to the 
amount of work done, but they have decreased ahsolulely. A man used actually to earn somewhat 
more money while producing somewhat less work than he can earn to-day doing double the work. 

The Bulletin of the Department of Labor, July, 1900 (p. 783), gives the average 
daily wages for weavers, lii Fall River the average daily wages in 1893 wore 
$1.30^, and iu 1900 $1.37, an increase of 5 per cent. 

In considering machinery it is said that skilled help Is constantly being replaced 
by the introduction of now machines. Much less skilled help is now required in the 
card room and in the spinners’ and weavers’ rooms. A new machine or a more 
perfect part of a machine is being introduced almost every day, thus simplifying 
the mode of production, making it safer and more regular, so that a bettor thread 
and a better cloth can bo produced at much less cost. For example, improved 
‘*ring” spindles are now replacing “mule” spindles. As to the effect on labor as a 
result of this machine, the testimony of a foreman is important: 

In a few months ve will throw out all our mule spindles and pnt in ring spindles. We can mau- 
ufaotnre twice as much thread on tho ring as on the mule in the same space, and while it is said that 
the thread is not as good on the ring as it is on the mule— that is, it is a little harder and does not 
take on print so easily, yet that has not been my experience. The modem ring spindle can pro- 
duce almost as good thread with the ring as with the innle, the male taking up twice the amount of 
^aco. Another saving on the ring spindle is iu the cost of labor. The mule spinner is a mechanic, 
lie works very hard in order to make a living, and it takes him some time to leam the trade. He 
earns iVom |12 to $14 a week and probably can nut do much more work than a woman could do on the 
ring spindle. Now, the woman who tends the ring spinning machine only earns from $6 to $8 a week, 
BO Oiere is that saving on her wages. She does not have to work half as bard as the man, and she 
can loam the business in a week or two. > 

Ab a result of Buoh improvements in machinery the producing capacity of the 
employee has been greatly increased, and the trade has expanded as a result of the 
increased producti^ty of labor. Upon this point a foreman said : 

Weavers have more than doubled their capacity and output in the last 80 years that I have been in 
business, without regard to the Nm^hrop loom. With the Northrop loom they are able to produce 
live times as much as they were ditto to produce 40 years ago. This is mainly duo to improvements 
which have been made in the loMMt. Not only the loom, hut the spindles, bom mule and ring, have 
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been so perfected that the warp and the filler do not break as often now as they did with the old- 
fashioned nmchiuery. Also they do not require half as much fixing as they formerly did, while at 
the same time the weaver works harder now than ho used to work and is producing a ^at deal 
more. It is also true iliut it would not have been jmssible for him to have worked so hard years ago 
with the machines and the thread in the imperfect state in which they then were. We are how using 
better machines and better cotton, and tlie weaAW is aide to do several times more work than he 
could do years ago. 

The operatives in these textile mills in Fall River and New Bedford are larjjely 
English and Irish, with a large number of French -Canadians. With these nation- 
alities there are also Portngneso from the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands. 

There are in Fall River about 6,000 people who are eligible to membership in the 
Card Picker and Ring Spinning Association. Probably 75 per cent of them are 
women and 25 per cent men. With regard to nationality there are about 30 per 
cent Irish, 25 per cent English and Scotch, 30 per cent French, 10 jier rent Portu- 
guese, and 5 per cent others. In the union about 75 per cent are English, Irish, and 
Scotch; 20 per cent French; 5 per cent Portuguese, Poles, and others. It is stated 
by one of the foremen that, immigration has come in as “quite a factor’’ in the 
industry. He said : “ We can get almost all kinds of help ; all we want.” 

It is said that as a rule the French do not join the nnions. The attitude and the 
condition of the French-Canadians has been expressed as follows by an old weaver 
who worked both in England and in America since 1850, and is now a Justice of the 
peace in Fall River : 

The French Cauacliane came to New England first in IKCfi. They nsod to come by carloads. Con- 
ditions then were fairly goo<l, but after that tlio price I’or labor began to fall. For a tiniei the maim- 
facturers seemed to prefer them to the English and Irish. It is very ojisy to enter into the textile 
business No skill is required in some work in the card room, and In S or 4 weeks a person can loam 
to run 4 looms and begin to earn some nionoy. It used to bo impossible to organize the French at 
all. Blit now this has changed somewhat and there are some French in the unlouB. Their standard 
of living has also improved. They used to come iniendiiig to go hack to their farms or to earn 
enough to help for a farui, and this is often the case now. When the price for labor in New England 
rises they come in large numhors and wiien the price falls largo nnmbers of them go hack, hut more 
of them stay than formerly. When they first come they are willing To work for almost any wages, 
and their standard of living is low. But in a few years they improve and want to live comfortably 
aud dress as well as the English, aud Irish, and Aniericans. There are quite a iiuinhur of them who 
have accumulated property and are well-to-do, and some of them are foremen or shop bosses. The 
French are a very saving peoph'i and are auxiuiis to own their own homes. 

The factory inspector of Fall River also says in regard to the French-Canadians: 

My impression is that the standard of living of the Froncb-Clanadian is much below that of the 
English, Irish, Scotch, anil Aincrii^ans in the cotton mills. Those that come herow'ore formerly farm- 
ers, and usually come with the intention of going hack, and they live as best they can while they are 
hero. Farmers in Oauada send their faniHics to Fall Kiver and other New Euglana towns toearn some 
money and then return. They have to In'o in our towns 5 or 6 years before they become Americanized 
and raise their standard of living. They come hero now in quite large numbers whenever there is a 
busy time. When work is shick they go ba<‘k. 

The Portuguese are found in largest numbers in New Bedford, where there are 
about 8,000. These people come from the Azore Islands, and are here em]>loyed in 
fisheries and fruit raising, and also in the mills. There are also about 2,000 from the 
Cape Verde Islands. 

These Portuguese are employed both in Fall River and New Bedford, but tlie larger 
number are in New Bedford. The factoiy inspector reports that they usually work 
on unskilled parts of the work in the mills at low wages, and that they both dress and 
live poorly. 

In Fall River in the Card Picker and Rin^: Spinning Association about 5 per cent 
of the members are Portuguese and Poles. The secretary says that when the Portii- 

f ueso join the union they stay in it, aud the same is true ot' the Irish and Euglisli, 
ut not so true of the French. 

Proportionate to their numbers wo have much less of them in the union than of other nationalities. 
There are few Poles in proportion to their numbers. It is very hard to got them into a union when 
they are green, hut after they have been in the countay a while they make good members. The same 
is tme of the Portuguese. 

In comparing the I'rench and the Portuguese the secretary of the local Card Picker- 
Room Operatives in New Bedford says : 

The French are not gowl members, except in some trades, such as the mule spinners, where they 
have been in the country for a long time and have become Americanized. We are not bother^ very 
much by the Portuguese. Those who do join the union stay in it and are good members. I know of 
oases where men have gone to sea and whem they returned after 5 or 0 months they paid all of their 
dues before going back to the factory. This is not true of other nationalities. While mere are a great 
many Portuguese in this city, there are not many of them In the mills. They only go into ttie mills 
during the wnter. In the summer they fish. This is true of many of the hTOnoh-Canadians. They 
work In the mills in the winter and in the summer return to their farms In Canada. My impression IB 
that the blacks of the Cape Verde Islands are not os industrious as the whites of the Acores. 
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Wages in voHon mill at Fall IHrer. 


Unload in PC (iottoTi - 

Yard men : 

Foremen 

fHhers 

Colltai throwers (male) 

KojHjrs (male) 

Canlers (male 

Grinders (male) 

Hlulibin^ (female and male) 

Kopers (eoarse apinnin;;) (lemule) 

Fine apiiedera (femah ) 

Uiinphers (female) 

Sweepers (female) 

Fixers 

Overseers 

Loom fixers 

Siniitiers (boys and i'eniales) 

MuleH]iiiinerH 

Back boys Jind daupbers 

Winders and Bpoolors (female) 

Warpers (female) 

Slashers (male) 

Si/e makers (male) 

Drawers in (female) 

Weavers (male) 

Truckmen (male) 

Oilers, scrubbers, and liandy men (mab‘) 


.per hour.. $0.20 

jordav.. 1.50 

...do.... 1.25 

...do.... $0.0r.to 1.10 
)erweek.. 7.50 

...do 7 50 

...do.... 10.50 

...do y.oo 

...do.... 8.00 

...do.... 800 

...do.... 9.00 

...tin.... 8.00 

...do... 10 no to 11. 00 
...do... 18.00 

.. do.... 11. 7510 12. 00 
...do.... 8.00 

...do.... 14.00 

...do.... 6.00 

...do.... 4. 00 to 7.00 

...do 8. 00 to 9.00 

...do 10. 00 to 11. 00 

...do.... 7.50 

do 5.4010 8.00 

...do H onto 8.50 

.r-do.... 6.60 

...do.... 5 00 to 6.00 


Shoe trade. — There arc ]>rohahly 250, (K)0 employees in ilio trade in the United States, 
100,000 boiii)? in Massachusetts. In April, 1805, the present union was orifanized, anil 
has now about 20,000 members in the United States, 6,125 beinp; in Massachusetts. 
This shows that less than 8 per cent are fu*^anized. As t o immigration, it can be 
said that tlie effect at th(‘ present time is small, owing to the slight influx, of 
foreigners in the trade in recent years. Probably 85 per cent of the workers are 
native-born. The reduction of wages that has occurred in this trade has been owing 
to the introduction of machinery and the luck of organization. 'Ibis lack of organ- 
ization in turn is largely owing to the mixed nationalities which have entered the 
trade in jiast years. Kiicently the Armenians and Italians have been introdiie.ed in 
limited numbers, and have been used in breaking strikes. In this respect there has 
been serious disadvantage from immigration. (See volume VII, Reports of Industrial 
Commission, p. 366.) 

Since there has been no organization to control the introduction of machinery and 
maintain wages, the policy of the union at the present time, based on the union 
label, consists Him]dy in effecting arbitration agreements whereby it is ho])ed that 
steady employment may bo secured. 

In New York City the number in the shoo trade is about 40,000 men and 1,0W 
women, but there is no branch of the National Root and Shoe Workers' Union in 
New York or Brooklyn. Twelve or 15 years ago there was an organization of the 
Knights of Labor in the shoe trade, which was changed about 8 years ago into a 
Socialist Trade Alliance when the Socialists controlled a part of District Assembly 49. 
The shoemakers’ organization has since split ; about 150 belong to the Socialist Trades 
Alliance and about 700 to an imlependeut organization, called the Independent Shoo 
Workers' Union. About 550 of this number are men, and the remainder women. 
About 150 of the Jewish shoe litters are organized, and of these the majority work 
in contractors’ shops. In New York the Jew’s take out “fitting" from the contractor. 
The number of these Jews is about 300. This is probably the only remnant of the 
sweating system in the shoe manufacture now existing in the United States, unless 
possibly the Chinese shops in San Francisco are of this character. This work is 
usually done in “inside" factories by girls, but these Jews in Now York under this 
form of sweating do even a better class of work and at less cost than that done by 
the girls in the inside shops. 

In comparing conditions in the United States with those in Russia a Jewish shoe 
fitter says: 


A shop of 10 people in the old country where I worked wonld turn ont about 400 pairs of uppers in 
a week. Here in America the same number of people, with better machinery and a more minute sub- 
division of labor, will turn «mt 1,500 a week. J used to earn 10. rubles ($4) a week. 1 now get $14. 
I think, on an nverace, that the shoe fitters in New York get about $2 pur week more thou they used 
to get rubles in the old country. 

In the higher grades of work in New York most of the people are German, English, 
and Irish- American. In the cheaper grades of work Jews, Italians, and Poles come 
in very largely. In fitting, however, which is usually girls' work, the girls have 
come m and make first-class hands. 

Theire is another form of manufacture whereby cheaper grades are made in 
country towns. Here girls are employed, and this practice cuts into the shoe trade 
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l>y introducing cheap American labor and making organization among the employeeB 
on u national scale almost impossible. 

Low wages in tho trade, then, are not attributed by the leaders of the national 
union to immigration, but to tho introduction and improvement of machinery, to the 
lack of organization, and tho large number of women and girls employed in the 
factories of the small country towns. 

In Chicago Swedes, Norwegians, (xermans, Irish, and English are largely employed 
in the trade. Here it is held that the chief factors reducing the condition of the 
trade arc immigration, mucliinory, and the employment of women and boys. The 
Armenians and Italians, whether members of the union or not, are looked upon as 
a bad factor in the trade, because it is claimed that they are not to be relied upon. 

The iulluence of machinery comes from the large number of new inventions, intro- 
ducing minute subdivision of labor, disturbing old forms of the trade, and pro- 
ducing new kinds of skill. It follows, then, that old forms of organization are 
giving place to new ones as a result of new machinery, s(> that, in fact, new trades 
are being produced. All those <*hauges and disturbances require readjnstmeiit in 
the character of the occu])ation8, in the employment of different kinds of labor, and 
in tlie i)riceH paid. These conditions, combined with mixed nationalities, seriously 
interfere with organization. 

Wood workers. — This occupation is divided into three groups, that of building 
material, cabinet, and furniture. The first two are well organized. The third is not 
organized, because mainly in small centers and controlled by immigrants. The 

{ )re8ident of the International Union states that there has been no complaint from 
oc.als on tbo score of immigration for the past 10 years. The immigration from 
Canada is not serious, since wages are equal to those in tho United States. There 
are 15 local unions in tho rrovinces. 

Regarding the different divisions of tho trade, 50 per cent of the cabinetmakers 
in the United States are (termans. They are considered tho best men in the trade. 
Twenty-live i)er cent are foreigners of all other nationalities and 25 per cent are 
native-born. The machinists and wood workers are mostly foreigners. The finishers 
are 45 per cent foreigners. The large furniture cities of the countrjr are Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, Jamestown, and Rockford, 111. The Swedes colonized in Rockford a 
few years ago and contributed to the reduction of wages which took place. The 
same is true of the Hollaud(!rs in Grand Rapids. Tho Germans in the Northwest 
work for very low wag<‘S, especially in Oshkosh, whore within the past 3 years 
men wt‘re getting as low as 50 cents p^er day and women were doing carpenter work 
at the bench. Roys and girls were doing glazing and operating lij^it machines. It 
is comparatively easy to organize tho Gormans, more difficult to organize the Swedes, 
but they make splendid unionists. The Bohemians are considered good “ stickers.^' 
A large part of the wood workers of Chicago are Bohemians, Swedes, Germans, and 
Poles. The industry has a fairly good organization in factories connected with the 
building trades, where they have been supported by the latter in their refusal to 
construct buildings with nonunion material. Since the building trades’ strike of 
1900, however, their hours of labor have been increased from 8 to 9, owing to the loss 
of this support. They control 00 per cent of the sash and door employees, 95 per cent 
of the office, store, and saloon fixtures, only one desk factory, and do not control the 
regular furniture factories, manufacturing chairs, tables, beds, and folding beds, 
nor any ,of the school furniture “ trust" shops. Of the 20,276 people in the trade in 
Chicago the following are organized, iierhaps 4,000 in all. The table shows that 
in the case of Germans and Bohemians organization has been based on line o 
nationality. 


Union 

number. 

Year 

organized. 

Member- 

ship. 

Nationality. 

1 Occupation. 

1 

1876-1890 

400 

German... 

Cabinetmakers. 

4 

1890 

300 

Uohemiau 

Macliine bauds, finisliers and carv. 

7 

1890 

650 

English speaking 

Mixed employment. 

17 

1890 

750 

do 

Do. 

30 

1892 

250 

Bohemian 

Do. 

67 

‘1896 

400 

English speaking (mostly Ger- 
mans. 

Do. 

75 

•1895 

50 

English speaking 

Mixed employments (South Ohi*, 
cago). 

78 

1894 

300 

Bohemian 

Mixed employments. 

85 

1897 

300 

English speaking 

Mixed employments (Oakpark). 


^ Reorganized. 
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The effect of machinery with the opportunities it offers for introdticinff the work 
of unskilled immigrants, woineu, and hoys is quite marked in this trade. In the 
furniture factories which are not organized, out of 76 men perhaps only 5 are skilled 
mechanics. The rest are only feeders. A large numher of children are employed 
and common labor is done almost wliolly hy immigrants. 

In the box-making trade liohemians, Germans, and Poles predominate. In the 
union shops 90 per cent of the labor is skilled and in nonunion shops 90 per cent is 
unskilled, indicating the success of the union in organizing the skilled mechanics 
and the dldlculty in organizing the machine shops with their large proportion of 
immigrants, women, and hoys. The following table shows the wjiges in union and 
nonunion shops in the box-making trade: 


Relative wages in hox-mdking ahopSf Chicago. 


1 Union 

1 wages. 

Nonunion 

wages. 

Rip sawver 

dozen. 
$2. 50 
2.50 
2.50 
2. 00 
2*00 

Per dozen. 

$1. 75 

Hand nailer 

1. 25 to 1. 50 

Machine nailer 

i!oo 

1 0(t 

Bottom nailer 

CrosBont sawyer 

M.OOto j!26 



‘Per week aportlozen. 


In the piano and organ manufacture, 4,500 persons are employed in Chicago, of 
which number about 2,200 are organized. The nationalities and numbers in the 
unions are as follows : 


Germans 800 

Irish, English, and Sooteh ’.!!.!!! 500 

.Americans 500 

Swedes 200 

Poles and Bohemians 200 


NationalitiM outside of the union are mostly Swedes and Poles. The effect of 
immigration is found most in the nonunion shops. There has been but little effect 
in union shops. But there is great difficulty in bringing nonunion shops iuto the 
organization. Wages some 20 years ago ranged from $25 to $40 per week, but now 
the rate is $10 to $18 for mechanics, and $6 to $9 for common labor. Causes for this 
lovyering of wages are immigration, machinery, and employment of women and 
children. The children are mostly of Polish descent, and the women are of different 
nationalities. A number of the factories are located in the near-by towns, whore 
Italian immigrants are employed in competition with tlie labor of the cities. But 
there seems to be little difference in the cost of living compared with that of the city. 

Iron, steel, and machinery trades. — A number of highly skilled trades which have 
to do with the manufacture and operation of machinery are not much affected by 
immigration and still less hy women and children. In tiiese trades the immigrants 
who come in are usually Gormau, English, or Scandinavians and have followed the 
same occupation in their native lands, w'here they have been faithful memhers of 
labor organizations. These occupations are included under the iron and steel 
industry or are closely allied with it. 

The immigrant engineers, iron and steel workers, blacksmiths, machinists, and 
molders are mostly from Great Britain or Germany. In these countries they have 
learned their trades and have been members of labor organizations, and when they 
come here they bring their ideas of organization with them, and their cards of lueiu- 
bership, and do not enter into strong competition with those already here. They 
enter the unions, especially the English and Swedes. 

The blacksmiths are not affected by immigration heconse of the degree of skill 
reciuired and the long term of approiitioeship necessary before becoming a skilled 
mechanic. 

The men in this occupation are largely Irish and German, and the newer immi- 
grants who may wish to enter the trade must serve a long period of apprenticeship, 
by which time they have become Anierie,anized. 

Besides the distinctly high character of intelligence and skill among the employees 
in these occupations and the foreigners who come in, there have been restrictions 
both by statute and iu some cases hy union rules requiring citizenship of members 
and of applicants for license. Labor-union members reported to the New York 
bureau of labor statistics (1898, p. 1070) as follows: 

National Association of Stationary Engineers No. 44 : We do not admit anybody 
unless he is a citizen of the United States.” German-Americau Engineering Asso- 
ciation No. 29 : “ The trade has not been aflected by immigrants since the passage of 
the law of 1897 requiring an engineer to he a citizen before granting him a license.” 
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Maohinists. — The officers of the macliiDists’ organization explain that owing to the 
difference in methods, machinery, and speed of work in the United States, there is 
hnt Utile danger in the competition of foreign immigrants. Although the wages in 
the trade are much higher than in Great Britain or Europe, yet the quantity of pro- 
duction is still greater, so that the pay of workmen in proportion to output is less 
than in Europe. There is a complete assimilation between the machinists who come 
from the British Isles and from Sweden with the American organization, since such 
immigrants have had the experience of the strong organizations of those countries. 
From other countries the only threatening immigration is that of the all-around 
handy man who can be rapidly trained to American methods. But in recent years 
there has been no effect whatever on the results of strikes which can be ascribed to 
immigration, although it is believed that employers have indirectly made efforts to 
secure immigrants. Especially in the last few years have the wages and employment 
in Europe been so high in this trade that there has been but little immigration. 

Amalgamated Association of Iron and Tin Workers. — This organization ascribes its 
defeat at Homestead to the importation of aliens, and since that disastrous defeat 
wages in the steel mills have been materially reduced. This includes the produc- 
tion of rails, slabs, sheet tin, steel billets, and structual-irou material. It is the 
only branch of the trade where the scale of wages has not recovered since the 
return of industrial prosperity. In other cases the union has been able to protect 
members. An essential factor in the inroads of immigrants was the introduction 
of machinery which displaced the need of highly skilled work. Unskilled foreign 
laborers who have been thus introduced are I’olanders, Ifiingarians, and Slavs, and 
a few Italians. The skilled labor is as yet done by natives, but the common labor 
is done by immigrants. Very few of this lower order of immigrants ever learn the 
skilled work, but in tho second generation they aspire to the skilled jobs. (See 
Schaffer, Reports Industrial Commission, vol. 7, p. 393.) There is no difficulty 
whatever with the English, Irish, French, or Gorman workmen in the matter of 
organization, but in the last 2 years there bus been iniinigration of 40 or 50 Bel- 
gians who, it is believed by the leaders of the union, wore' hronght in under contract. 
Three of these were deported by the authorities at Ellis Island, but satisfactory 
evidence could not be secured against the others. 

The effect of immigration iu the last 7 or 8 years has not consisted in breaking 
strikes, but in the gradual introduction of foreigners through machinery, as above 
stated. There is, however, another feature of the trade which has been materially 
affected, namely, the spe(Hi of work. It is stated by the president of the associa- 
tion that foreigners, especially those who hope to return to their own country, have 
no consideration for themselves or their fellow-workmen, but press their output to 
the extent of their ability. This is shown by tho increase in the output of 30-gauge 
standard sheet, where, jirior to 1895, the ontjmt for 8 hours, as agreed upon with the 
manufacturers, ranged from 2,600 to 2,900 pounds. In 1895 it was increased to 5,250 
and then to 5,750 pounds by agreement. Individual foreigners, contrary to this 
agreement, made as high as 7,500 pounds iu 8 hours, about double what they made 
iu 1893 and 1894. When expostulated with they di<l not hesitate to say. ''‘It don’t 
matter. We are going to make our pile while wo are here and then we’ll go back 
to the old country again.” (Beports Industrial Commission, vol. 7, p. 393.) In this 
respect it should bo noticed that the speed of the American manufacturer is not so 
groat as to keep out foreiguers. In the tin mills the competition has accompanied 
transference of the traile from Wales to this country, and it has consisted of Welsh- 
men, but these men art', highly skilled and their organization is the strongest in the 
association. 

Glass workers — ^Flint-glass workers. — The union iu this trade iucludes about 85 per 
cent of the workers, and numbers 10,000 members. Being a highly skilled trade, it 
is not troubled by the immigration of unskilled laborers. Those who come to this 
country are mainly Irom Norway, Sweden, and Alsace-Lorraine, where they have 
learned their trade. There .ire two considerations which restrict the entrance of 
immigrants. First, the initiation fee imposed by the union. This fee was formerly 
$100 fbr foreigners, and $3 for Americans. Tho fee has been reduced to $50 for for- 
eigners, the American fee remaining at $3. There is an opinion in the union that 
this extreme discriuiluatiou against foreigners is nut advantageous, as it compels 
them to enter nonuuion shops instead of joining tho union. This is known to have 
been the fact in at least one large nonunion establishment manned mainly by for 
eigners. The second obstacle to the entrance of immigrants is found io the high 
speed of the American workmen. On this point, however, there is not uniformity. 
Tho union covers a large number of highly specialized occupations, and formerly 
made as many as 14 different agreemoiits with as many associations of employers for 
the several specialized departments. In the majority of those departments the 
quantity of output per day for each workman is strictly limited by agreement, but 
in six departments the “unlimited” system has been introduced at different times. 
The unlimited system is specially noteworthy in the presoription d^artment, which 
numbers about 2,100 members, none of whom are foreigners. The skill in this 
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department in of a very high degree, and the speed is so great that immigrants 
cannot attain it. The workmen earn from $6 to $8 per day, paid by the piece, 
working in teams of 3 members to the team, 2 men blowing and 1 finishing, and the 
team turns out 66 gross of one-half ounce bottles per day. There is but one non- 
union establishment in tliis country in this department of work. 

Ill another department, namely, the paste-mold department, the competition of 
foreigners has forced the union to abandon the limited for the unlimited system, 
'i’his, however, applies only to the thin-ware branch of the work. From 1881 to 181K) 
immigrants entered this line of work, especially at Cumberland, Md., where they 
worked by thejiiece at about 35 ])er cent less than the union scale. The union shops 
could not com]>ete and iinally, in 1892, the union changed to the unlimited system. 
The increased jn oduction of the system amounted to 100 per cent, and the earnings 
to about 15 per cent, so th;it Iho workmen rei^eived about $4 per day, compared with 
$3.50 under the limited system. When, in 1890, the National Glass (Company was 
organized, inclndiug both the union and nonunion factories, the union refused to 
sign the scale until the entire system was unionized. This resulted in raising the 
w^agos of nonunion idaees ahont 35 per cent, so that men who had been receiving 
from $17 to $19 per week wore raised to from $30 to $32. Owing to the fact that 
many of these factories have foreign foremen, it is found tlmt immigrants are- still 
favored in the paste-mold <le}»artment, where it is easier for them to enter than in 
other departments. 

The introduction of machinery in certain cases has caused both the reduction of 
wages and an enormous increase in output, <‘sj)ecjally in the dei)arfmont of machiue- 
maile fruit jars. Formerly 3 men made 275 quart jars ]>(‘r day by hand, and now 2 
men make 3,400 hy machine. The 3 men working by hand were blowers, making 
$7.50 ])er day, whereas the 2 men working )»y machine are a pressor jit $5 per day, and 
a gatbcn'i at $2.75 jicr day. 

In this case it is not alleged that immigration elTected a rodnetion in the pay. In 
the pres8e<l ware dei)artmeut, since 1897, there has existed the uuliinitod system, and 
whereas on common tmnhlers and jellies formerly 800 or 900 per day was the output 
at $4, the jjresent ontimt is 1,200 on a sliding scale at 15 cents minimum, the wages 
remaining about the same. 

Glass-bottle blowers. — The organization of the glass-bottle blowers includes about 
4,5(X) men and has almost complete control of the trade. Gf this number al)Out (500 
are foreign born. These were employed mainly in the nonunion factories in New 
.Jersey, which the union succeeded in capturing in the protracted struggle of 1899- 
1900. The union has a clause in the by-laws of the national organization providing 
that no foreign blower bo admitted into the association during the blast of 1900-1901, 
but the president and the oxocntive board have power to authorize any branch to 
admit such workmen if it was thought necessary. The constitution provides that 
any member who encourages or assists any foreign glass blower to come to this 
country shall he fined $100 and be suspended for one year. (See Report of Industrial 
Commission, vol. 17, p. 173.) 

Formerly jbhe initiation fee for foreigners was $100, but owing to the stimulus to 
“scabbing^' on account of this discrimination, it has been equalized with the Amer- 
ienn fee. 

The building trades. — In the large cities very few of the workers in the building 
trades are of the old American stock, but almost entirely they are older immigrants, 
such as Gormans and Irish. These trades are for the most part well organized and, 
with the exception of carpenters, are not at the present time materially affected by 
immigration. The bricklayers and masons oven claimed that they are benefited. 
The representatives of that union in Now York reported to the bureau of labor sta- 
tistics, 1898 (p. 1041 ), us follows : Immigration benefits our trade. Increased immi- 
gration necessitates the erection of more dwelling bouses, which means work and 
prosperity for all the building trades.” 

Wages at tlie present time are good throughout the large cities, whore it must be 
borne in mind the men employed in the building trades have themselves been immi- 
grants. In the smaller cities, where the wages are much less than in the larger cities, 
it is the older American labor which controls the field. In these large cities not only 
have the wages been increased, but the hours have been reduced Irom 12 to 10 and 
again from 10 to 8. In the Bulletin of the Department of Labor, September, 1898, 
the investigation of wages shows that from 1870 to 1898 the average wages for brick- 
layers were raised from $3. 1.5 J per day to$3.51|; carpenters, $2.36^ to $2.52^; hod 
carriers, $1.75^ to $2.005 ; masons, $2.8(4 to $3.20^ ; painters, $2.22^ to $2.00 ; plumbers, 
$2.74^ to $3,154. (See table, p. (KX).) This increase will appear the more important 
when it is remembered that the number of hours has been decreased and tnat the 
rates since 1898, when that report was made, have risen still further. Wages in 
Chicago for oarponters were raised in 1897 from 374 cents per hour to 424 cents. 



THE BUILDING TRADES. 




Tho offoct of immigration on tbe diftbrent bnilding trades varies considerably, 
carpenters siift’ering more than others. They are met mainly by the immigration of 
Canadian (carpenters, who aflbct wages at Boston, Jbiffalo, l)(^troit, and tho smaller 
Canadian-bordor towns. This immigration is described in the chapter on Canadian 
immigration. (See p. 000.) It should bo noted, however, that immigration from 
Canada to these cities is of the same nature as immigration from country districts 
in our own country to tlie cities. This is brought out by tlie situation in Chicago, 
where it is noted that the principal danger to tho carpenters is from suburban and 
country towns, which send carpenters to the city in tho winter. V(*ry few Cana- 
dians come to Chicago. It is stated that not over 50 to 75 carpenters are aliens. 
The work in the cities is so diffenmt from that in a country district and in foreign 
countries that an outsider c-an not successfully compete except after learning practi- 
cally a new trad<‘. Furthermore, carpenters in England, whence the large numbers 
have hitherto come, are at the present time receiving good wages and are not 
migrating. 

In Chicago tho building trades unions arc organized largely by nationalities. The 
reasons seem to be that there is ditficmlty in getting new immigrants into th<^ union, 
especially when the union is mixed or is controlled by a leading nationality. It 
has been found by ox])erience that unions which were excec^dingly heterogeneous 
failed to hold together when really tested. In tho matter of getting the newcomers 
into tho union, the case is well illustrated by tho Swedish carpt'uters who, when 
they first came, could not be induced to enter a union whose membership was larger 
than that of their own nationality. Since, they have been organized in a union of 
their own, tln^y have been very strong unionists. The following is a list of the 
organization of the carjienters unions in Chicago by nationalities: 


Unions of carpenters in Chicago. 


Number oT union. 

Veur of or- 
gniiizatioii. 

Member- 

shii). 

Nationality. 


1881 

900 

Mixed. 


1881 

1,100 

Do. 


1874-1878 

250 

Do. 


1881 

JOO 

French. 


1880 

125 

Bohemian 


1891 

500 

Mixed. 


1881 

.5,50 1 Mofttlv Swotles. 


1881 

50 

French. 


1888 ! 

150 1 Mo.stlv Canadiau8. 


1881 

000 

1 Senndinaviaim. 


1881 

22.5 

Mixed. 


1881 

80 

1 (fcrman. 

1 

1888 

250 

MixtHl. 


1888 

200 

Oennan. 


1889 

50 

French. 


1900 

100 

Jews. 


1881 

125 

Mixed, (let in«n>< 




Hod carriers of Chicago have a similar practice. Their union was first organized 
in 1886 as a mixed assembly of all nationalities. It broke down on this account. 
The difl'erent nationalities then organized separate independent unions, and in 1896 
these ctiect(’d a federation in the hod carriers’ council, a delegate body of 4 locals, as 
follows: No. 1, German speaking, including a small number of colored men; No. 2, 
Bohemian; No. 3, Polish: No, 4, English speaking, including Italians, Swedes, and 
about 250 or 300 coloro(i. The colored members are treated the same as others. 
These are not strictly locals; they are rather branches, since membership is not 
localized. The leading locals have business agents and the recruits join the local 
of the business agent regardless of his nationality. Prior to 1896 and the organiza- 
tion of the hod carriers’ council, foreign labor coming in in large numbers depressed 
wages, but sipce then tho scale has been raised. 

Granite cutters.— -The granite cutters are strongly organized, as a rule, but have 
made complaint in New York City of the violation of the State law regarding the 
prevailing rates of wages by tho padroni in the case of Italians. The scale is $4, 
but it is claimed that these Italians are required to pay the padroni a dollar a day 
commission, which goes to the contractor. (Seep. 435.) The granite cutters in the 
cities especially complain of work done at tbe quarries, where mainly immigrant 
labor is employed and the wages are very low. These (luarry laborers are not 
organized. This is especially true of granite quarries in New England. As far as 
city employment is concerned, the effect is not serious. 
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Stonecutter8.~>The stonecutters have complained in times past of the so-called 
“harvesters,” who come from abroad, work during the busy season, and then return 
home. The union, however, has been able to stop this practice by requiring an 
initiation fee of $50 for foreign stonecutters, the fee for American being $10. (See 
Reports of Industrial Commission, Vol. VII, p. 745.) 

Bricklayers. — This is perhaps the strongest organization in the building trades, and 
it has been successful in protecting itself against immigrants. The New York local 
has a clause in its constitution making it compulsory for persons desiring to become 
members to be citizens of the United States. This is directed against the so-called 
“birds of passage” who come from Great Britain in the spring and return in the 
fall. One device adopted a few years ago to check this class of competition was a 
provision that the monthly dues in the union should no longer be paid in advance 
but must be paid each mouth, the penalty being that the lapse requires anewinitia- 
tion fee. Considering that a member must attend the monthly meeting of the union 
in order to pay dues, it will be seen that this provision compels permanent residence 
in the locality in order to retain membership and find work. 

Plumbers. — This organization receives competition from immigrants only from those 
who come from England and Scotland, but such immigrants have strong unions in 
their own country and readily abide by the union rules when they migrate. 

Longshoremen. — The organization of longshoremen presents one of the most strik- 
ing instances of the way in which organization overcomes the disadvantages of race 
competition. Formerly, under the old stevedore system, which was a system of sub- 
contracting or sweating, the men received very^ low pay at very irregular work. 
Since when the national union was organized, their yearly wages have dou- 
bled and th<*y have become their own contractors. (See Vol. IX, p. 309.) In a 
majority of the ports along the Great Lakes, where the union has its strength, the 
organization is mixed, but at Ashtabula the men are organized by races, namely. 
Swedes, Italians, Finns, Slavonians, and Portuguese. Each of these races has its 
own branch or local, and there is a central council composed of the delegates of 
each which conducts business in English and has jurisdiction over the several locals. 
At Newimrt News, since 1899, a similar arrangement has been made between the 
white and colored races. 

In loading and unloading vessels these difterent races work in cooperative gangs 
of their own kindred. The contracts with the dock managers are made by the 
national union at a fixed price xier ton for each port. The several gangs take turns 
on the vessels as they come in, so that the work is distributed ecjually in the course 
of the season. Each gang elects its own foreman, whoso pay is the same as that of 
the other members, and the lump sum received for unloading or loading vessels is 
paid to these foremen and by him equally divided among the members of the gang. 
It is by this arrangement, based on the national conference with the dock managers, 
that these diverse nationalities have been able to come together and secure a most 
important increase in their earnings. 

^ken. — In the large bakeries mechanics are not required because of the intro- 
duction of machinery. In these bakeries women and children tend the mackinery. 
With a mixer, a man or boy can do the work of 6 men. With a dough -brake 
machine, a man can do the work of from 6 to 7 men. With a bread molder, 1 man 
can do the work of 8 to 10 men. Besides these improvements there are machines for 
making cakes and crackers, and improved ovens, so that a man's labor to-day pro- 
duces very much more than it did 20 years ago. 

The so-called “trust bakeries,” such as the American Biscuit Company and the 
National Biscuit Company, are not organized, and the union olhcerB say that when- 
ever they had a strike they were replaced by unskilled and immigrant labor and 
lost the strike. 

Investigatioii made by the New Tork bureau of labor statiatios.— -The fact that the city 
and State of New York are affected directly by European immigration more than 
other States gives especial interest to the investigation made in 1898 by the bureau 
of labor statistics upon the effects of immigration upon wages and employment. 
Following is the summary of the inquiry made by the statistician.* Since this 
investigation was made at a time (1898) when industrial depression ^ad been severe 
for 8 or 4 years, it naturally shows the serious effects of immigration at their worst. 

In view of rotnirring oonaplainte from labor organizations as to the adverse effects of immigration 
on the trades in this State, this bureau doterminM early in the current year to ascertain the facts 
from those directly affected — the working people therasmves, through their unions or accredited rep- 
resentatives : 80 toward the close of tlie first qnartor there was sent to every labor organization in the 
State a scbeaule containing those queatiouB : (1) "Has yonr trade been affected by Immigration dur- 
ing the past 6 years? " (2) If so, now many of yonr members have been displaced by imml^nts?" 
(3) Have wages in your trade been reduced by reason of competition of immigrants?" Responses 
Immediately came from 1,030 organizations, having a membership of 175,050. Negative answers to 
the queries wore received from 774 unious (74.5 per cent of the whole number that returned replies), 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics of New York, 1898, pp. 1036-1040. 
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with 105,889 members (60.2 per cent of the total) ; while 265 organizations (25.5 per cent), retiring a 
membership of 70,070 (30.8 per cent), report that they were directly and detrimentally affected by im- 
migrant laW. This competition was relt by the workers in 86 trades, or 45 per cent of the 180 oov- 
erw by the research, and its influence was observed to some extent in every general indnstiy except 
that or glassworking. The building, clothing, coach-driving and livery, food-producing, hat, cap, 
and fur, iron and steel, leather, marine, stone, tobacco, and wood working incfnstries suffered the 
most; but the effect was hardly perceptible in the printing and steam railroad industries. 

The returns show that the unions located in towns at or near the seaboard and those bordering on 
or easy of access from the Canadian boundary experienced a more adverse effect than did those farther 
in the interior of the State. In all the boroughs of New York City 181 organizations, comprising 68.3 

S er cent of the 265 imparting affirmative replies, report that immigration affected the employments of 
tieir members. Nineteen Buffalo unions answer in the same strain; so do 9 in SjTacuse, 6 each in 
Rochester and Yonkers, 5 in Watertown, 4 each In Albany, Kingston, Lookport, and Troy, 3 each in 
Newburg and Poughkeepsie, 2 in Utica, 1 each in Auburn, Cohoes, Ithaca, Jamestown, Mount Vernon, 
Niagara Falls, and Rome, 2 in the village of New Rochelle, and 1 each in Glens Falls, Hulhurton, 
Mamaroncek, Port Chester, Sidney, and Tarry town. 

It is reported by 154 unions that in 6 years 17,322 members were displaced by immigrants ; and 07 
organizations, having a membership of 22,818, declare that the term of omployment of these members 
was materially lessened, with a resultant decrease in wage earnings, by the surplusage of labor brought 
about by newly arrived aliens overcrowding the trades. A few unions, although reporting that their 
members had heen affect-ed, fail to show to what extent. 

Of the 265 organizations aft'ected by iin migration, 120, with 34,304 members, state that wage rates 
were r^uced as a result of tlie unequal competition of these newcomers, while 137, having a member- 
ship of 34,482, report that immigration lias not caused reductions in union rates of wages. Eight 
unions, membership 1,284, do not make aiisw^er to the question. 

In the building imlustry 113 organizations, membership 27,862, engaged in 17 out of 26 trades, 
report an injurious effect. Seventy-four unions say that 9,815 members were displaced by immi- 
grants; 34 organizations, membership 6,832. record an abridgment of employment, with a conse- 
quent reduction of e-arnings, aud 33 unions, 4,760 members, show decreases in wage rates owing to 
immigrant competition. The workers most affected were bricklayers, building laborers, carpenters, 
painters, and stone masons. ^ , 

In the tobacco industry 7 unions of cigar makers, numbering 1,.504 members, report a dmrimental 
effect; 3 note the disi)lacement of 112 members, 4 organizations, membership 1,18.'), state that over- 
plus immigration has caused lack of employment .and reduction of earnings, and 4 others, with 1,372 
members, report reduced wage rates. One union composed of 30 cigar packers states that 2 members 
wore displaced, and that the others ha<l their omployment and earnings lessened. 

Thirteen of the 18 clothing trades were aifected; 31 unions, with 18,631 members, reporting the 
extent. Twenty-two state that 8,669 members were displaced; 8, with a membership of 5,061, lound 
less opportunity for employment and suffered a decrease in wage earnings, while 26, having 17,020 
members, report rotluctions in rates of pay. 

Three unions of coach drivers and li very-stable men report the displacement of 238 members. 

Bakers predominate in the food-produemg trailes that w'ere affected. Nine bakers’ unions, with a 
membership of 571, report the effect. Four organizations state that 48 members were displaced. 
Eight unions, 393 members, say that on account of immigration the number of days of employment 
was lessoned and wage earnings fell off'. Throe unions, having a momhership of 140, report wage-rate 
reductions. A union of butchers states that 24 members were displaced. 

In the furniture industry an upholsterers’ organization, with a nictiibership of 238, makes return 
that immigration has decreased the number of days of employment, wage rates, and earnings. 

Seven organizations, with 1,359 members, in the hat, cap, and fur industry were affected. Four of 
these unions state that 173 members were displaced; 100 members in another organization had their 
employment lessened, and 5 unions, with a membership of 966, report reductions in rates of wages. 

Of the 6 organizations, membership 782, of hotel, park, and restaurant employees affected, 1 states 
that 30 members were displaced ; 4 report that 632 members could not obtain steady employment, 
w hilo 4, with a membership of 717, declare that wage rates were reduced . 

Immigrant labor affected all but 3 of the 16 trades in the iron and steel industry, ac«5ording to the 
returns from 35 unions, having 4,612 members. Sixteen organizations state that 347 members lost 
their places »)wing to immigration ; 9 unions, membership 871, report a curtailment of employment and 
loss in earnings, while 20 organizations, with 2,373 members, say that rates of pay were reduced. 
The workers most atfected were blacksmiths and their helpers, stationary engineers, iron raolders, 

Among theileather workers 7 organizations, membership 1,367, felt the effect of immigration. Five 
of these unions report that 173 members were displaced, while 1 states that the employment of its 275 
members was ctir&lod, with a consequent decrease in earnings, and 4 others, with 637 members, show 


reductions in wage rates. ^ ^ 

The only workers affebtofl in the malt-liquor industry were 28 maltstt'rs in 1 organization. They 
were displaced by immigrants. , ^ i 

Four organizations in the marine trades state that, owing to immigrant s overcrowding the several 
occupations, thoir 1,502 members had their working time and wage oarniugs reiluiietl, and 1 union 
reports the displacement of 90 morobors. , . . ^ 

In the metal-working industry 2 organizations, with 210 members, report less employment anu reduc- 
tions in earnings as well as rates by reason of immigration. .x .1 1 

Six unions composed of 551 musicians were affected by immigration. Ono states that 25 members 
were displaced; 5, viith a membership of 382, report that opportunities for employment were lessened, 
and 4, having 472 members, declare that wage rates wore reduced. , „ , 

The effect was slight in the printing industry. One union of book-cover stampers and gold layers 
reports that 3 menibers were displaced. An organization of 120 lithographic artists ana engravers 
states that the employment of menibers was lessened and that wage rates were reduced. A union of 

43 compositors replies that there was a reduction in working time ^d earnings. 

Ono orgftnizAtion, contftiniDi^ 135 locomotivo onginoora, BtatoB that CMployinBnt wao lossonou and 
wage earnings reduced. Two unions of locomotive firemen, with 86 members, report reductions in 
wage rates, and 1 lodge in the same calling says 20 of its members were disnlaced by immigrants. 

A district assembly of 4,335 street surface railroad employees replies that immigrant competition 
caused a decrease in wage rates The same organization reports the displacement of 1,460 members. 

Three of the 11 tradosln the stonecutting industry were affected, 7 unions, with 784 members, stating 
to what extent. Three report the displacement of 106 members, and the other 4 , membership 666, show 
that the opportunities for employment were diminished, resulting in decreased earnings. Three organi- 
zations, 219 members, report reauced wage rates by reason of immigrant competition. 
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Four asHemblies of 302 pavers and rammer men -were affected by immigration, 1 having had 3 mem* 
bers displaced, and the 238 members in the other 3 unions hail their emiiloymont lessened. 

In the textile trades 1 union was aflected. It is composed of 22 lace workers, whose wage rates wore 

reduced. This organisation also reports the displacement of 20 membora. . • 

A union of 2,700 actors states that at times these members were dopnvetl of employment owing to 
the immigration of people in that profession. The same organization roi)orts t hat 300 of its members 
weredisplacod. , i i t • • 

In the woodworking industry 3 nniuns of coopers report that OIS members "Wire displaced by immi- 
grants. Two organizations, with 400 members, state that the chancea of t^mphiymont wore decreased 
and wage earulugs were redin'.ed. Two unions, 189 members, show reductions in rates of wages. A 
union of 150 kindling- wootl workers n'ports a reduction in w'agc rates and the displacement of 20 
members. , . j. • ■ 

Among the miscellaneous tra«lesare4 unions of barbers, who report an adverse eflect from immi- 
gration. Two of these organizations state that 85 men were displaced, ami in another l.’iO members 
were compelled to •w'ork on short time. Two unions, inemhership 196, say that wage rates were reduced. 
A union of clerks and salesmen reports the dis]>lneemoiit of 100 members, and the same organization 
also declares that its members had to submit to a redmd.ion in rates of wages. One union of 54 work- 
ers In mixed trades suffered a decrease in wage rates, and 26 members were displaced. 


OHAPTEli VII. 

THE PADRONE SYSTEM AND COMMON LABOR. 

I. HISTOEY OF PADEONE SYSTEM. 

In the period of industrial recovery following the civil war tluTo was a pressing 
demand inr lahor. Special legislation was even invoked to aid in supplying this 
deniand. Tims the act of 1W)4, for the enconragenieiit of immigration, gave niaun- 
iacturors and contractors the right to import foreign laborers under contract. 
Spcdiulation in cheap labor ensued; agents wore si'iit to foreign countries in search 
for workmen. The unenlightened ]>easants of Italy wore the easiest victims of this 
speculation. Their coming, in fact, was not of their own accord, as was the case 
with the peo])le of northern Eurojie, hut they came usually under contract. 

This ditierence hetw'eon the Italian immigrant and the northern people, and the 
reason for their having been so easily exploited, is brought out by their illiteracy 
and ignorance of the English langnage. 

The great bulk of Italian immigration has come from southern Italy, the prov- 
inces, Ahruzzi, Auelhino, Basilicata, Sicily, Calabria, and Naples. Almost the 
whole number from these provinces are of the peasant class, acenstomed to hard 
work and meager fare. Their illiteracy is very high. In 1899 the illiteracy for all 
races of immigrants Avas 22.9 per cent, while for the immigrants from southern Italy 
it was 57.3 jior cent and for northern Italy the illiteracy was only 11. 1 per cent, 
showing clearly the contrast between this ignorant peasant class of unskilled 
laborers and the skilled workmen from the manufacturing centers of northern Italy. 
In 1900 the percentage of illiteracy for those immigrants Avas 54.5 in contrast to 
24.2 for all races and 11.8 for the northern Italians. 

This illiteracy is brought out by the investigation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor of the Italians in Chicago (9th Special Report, p. 383). Out of 4,553 
persons 10 years of age and over, 2,752, or 60.44 per cent, wore found to bo illit- 
erates. Atiiong 2,812 males 51.96 per cent were illiterate, and of 1,741 females T,291, 
or 74.15 iier cent were illiterate. As to the literacy itself of the 39.56 per cent who 
were literate, only 18.21 per cent could read and write English and Italian, while 
54.80 per cent could read and write Italian only. More than this, the literatemalos who 
could read and Avrite Italian only Avero 60.55 per cent of the literates, which shows 
how very unfavorably the Italians are situated Avhen they enter industrial activities 
under American conditions. 

The same investigation showed that of the number of persons of foreign birth 
and 10 years of age and over, .58.62 per c.ent wore able to speak English and 47.38 
per cent were not able to speak English. The following table is taken from the 
above report (p. 33), and snows the percentage of formgn born 10 years of age 
and over able and not able to speak English, by the number of years in the United 
States : 



DXOXJftM. 




ItalianH of Chioago able and not able to speak English. 


Tottis in tlie ITnitwl StatoH. 

Able to 
speak 
English. 

Not able 
to speak 
English. 


7Vr cent. 
99. 39 

Per cent. 
0.67 


Foroign l)orn : 

l.HO 

98.20 


19.48 

80.62 
71.05 
60. 45 
65.93 


28. Of) 

I{ yoarH - 

39. 55 

4 years 

44. 07 

.'i ynars 

52.51 

47. 49 
43. 75 

6 years 

50. 25 

7 yflars .. . ... 

69.02 
65. 40 
64. 91 

30.98 
34. 60 
35. 09 
26.86 
21. 74 

fi years . 

9 ysars 

id years and ov»*r 

Not reported 

73.11 
78. 26 


Total foreign horn 

58.62 

lll.38 

A ggrogate 

61. 30 

38. 70 



lAtey'ali'n and iUiterateH, by sex. 


[All i)«r«ons 10 y<>si,rM 4if ago and <tvor. ] 


Hoad and write English 4rtil> 

Hoad and write Italian oul,> 

Read and write English and Italian, 

'L'otal lilorati's 

Total illitorates 


Males. 1 

F4*inale.s. 

Total. 

1 

J’er mil. I 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

19 32 i 

50 

26.99 

00 5.5 1 

37. 56 

54. 80 

20 13 ! 

12. 44 

18. 21 

48.04 1 

25. 86 

39.56 

51 06 1 

71. 15 

60. 44 

100 

100 

100 


Somo form of ooiitrar^ wuh then uocoHsary lo iiidnco these people to lesive llieir 
coiiTitry, for hy toiuperanioiit they wore not the self-reliant peo]de of the north who 
came of their own volition. The tlread of change, the fear of coming to a strange 
and unknown land, had to he counteracted by material inducements. It was thus 
that they came not in searcli of work, but under contract ior several years, and thus 
were assured in advance of iiermanent work at w'hat seemed to them high wages. 

At this earliest stage in the Italian immigration the ]>adrone was the agent of the 
contractor or manufacturer. Laborers >vero demanded, and he acted simply as the 
agent i n supplying specitit; demands. The manufacturer or contractor was of another 
nationality, but in looking for cheap labor he had recourse to an Italian already in 
this country. This Italian, undertaking to supply the number of laborers called for, 
went or sent to Italy for the number, who entered iqmn a contract binding them- 
selves to service for. from 1 to 3 years, ami in rare instances even for 7 years. At the 
same time he furnished transportation and took care of them upon landing here until 
they were sent to the work for which they were contracted. It w as thus that the 
padrone was merely a middloinau, the man who stood between the contractor and 
the men. lie was looked upon by the men as thoir rejncsentative, not as their 
employer, and upon him tlicy deponde<l. 

Under this early system there were nnmerons ways in which the padrone could 
make money. In the first place, he had a commission from the men as w'ell as from 
the contractor for furnishing the men, and commission on their jiassage. Upon 
getting them here lie had a profit from boarding them until they went to work. 
This was deducted from their prospective earnings. After that the x>adrono usually 
furnished food and shelter for them while at work. This privilege was usually 
given free by tbo contractor who furnished shelter and for whi^ the padrone 
charged rent. Tlien there was also the commission from sending money back to 
Italy, and finally the commission on the return passage after the contract nad been 
completed. 

But the padrone par excellence was not an agent and did not act for the con- 
tractor. He acted primarily upon his own initiative and for himself. Instead of 
waiting for a call for men, he would upon bis own responsibility engage Italians to 
come, and contract for their .labor for a certain number of years. After having 
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brought them here lie would farm them out to anyone who wanted them. He 
boarded them, received their wages, and paid them what he saw fit. Sometimes 
a laborer would receive $40 a year and as often only $40 for 2 years. Under this 
system the padrone occasionally would buy outright a minor from his or her parents. 
Men, women, and children were thus brought into the country, the boys to become 
bootblacks, newsboys, or strolling musicians. In this stage the padrone system most 
closely resembled the system as it existed in Italy, which meant in general the 
employment of children, or minors, in the '^roving professions,^* such as strolling 
musicians, performers on the harp or hand organ, and street acrobats. These per- 
sons were under the direction of a master or padrone more or less inhuman, to whom 
belonged all the earnings of these persons. This system fiourished most widely 
during the decade 1870-1880, and under its influence Italian immigration was stimu- 
lated to such an extent that the flow soon equaled the demand. The sphere of the 
padrone then changed. His work of iiulucing immigration was no longer necessary ; 
immigrants came without having previously made contracts, and governmental 
action was aimed at preventing the importation of contract labor. Under these two 
influences— the great increase in immigration and governmental opposition— the 
character of the padrone has changed. 

As a result of this demuud for laborers and the activities of the padroni, the Italian 
immigrants have boon largely males, and until recent years have not come by fami- 
lies, as have the other nationalities, notably the German and Scandinavian people. 
In the following table the total number of immigrants and the percentage of male 
and female are given for 20 years for the leading nationalities : * 


Total number of immigrants, and percentage of each sex, from leading European countries, 



Nationality. 


1 Total. 

Male. 

Pomale. 

German V 

2, 080, 149 
1, 083, 191 
980, 255 
924, 005 
803,510 
005. r>07 
482, 094 
313, 904 
224, 271 

Per cent. 

Pi'r cent. 

Ireland 

49.4 


England 


Norway and Sweden 

60.1 
70. 7 

39.9 

Italy 

Bussia and Poland 

02 ! 9 
63 

37 ! 1 

Austria 

Himirarv 

70 . 1 

U # 

29. 9 

Sootliuid 


1 

ouis 




1 

OV, A 

Total 


1 

7 587 546 

60.6 

'lO ± 



! 

! 



Of the above nationalities the German, Irish, English, Scotch, Scandinavian, Aus- 
trian, and Russian showed peni'entago of males either below or not much above the 
average for all. This would indicate that these people came mostly in family groups, 
with the intention of permanent settlement. But the Hungarian and Italian immi- 
grants showed very high percentage of males, which would indicate that the immi- 
gration was not of family groups, but of individuals. 

n. FRESEITT CONDITIONS. 

Under these changed conditions it is probable that the padrone has very little to 
do with bringing Italians into the country, since it is no longer ueoessary to have a 
contract to bring them in, and because it is even unsafe according to Federal stat- 
utes. The padrone is now nothing more than an employment agent, and exists only 
because of the immigrants and their illiteracy and ignorance of American institu- 
tions. He procures his subjects at the port, upon their landing, by promising them 
steady work at high wages. If the immigrant does not get under the control of the 
padrone by this means, the immigrant need only go to the colony of his race in any 
of the large cities, where he will readily be picked up by one of the padroni and 
promised employment. By this means the newcomers are attached to the padrone, 
who is able to fulfill his promises, because he ** stands in** with the contractors, he 
knows officials and bosses of the railroads, and he is thus in a way to furnish employ- 
ment for his fellow-countrymen who can not speak English and have no other way 
of finding employment. It may then be said that the padrone system no longer 
exists, and that the successor to the padrone is an employment agency, which col- 
lects the labor only after it has alreWy arrived in this country, and makes its profit 
through commissions and keeping boarders. 

As Dr. Egisto Rossi, of the Italian Immigration Bureau, has summed up the situa- 
tjon, **Tho pa^nue system, or bossism, can be defined as the forced tribute which 
the newly arrived pays to those who are already acquainted with the ways and 
language of the country.” 
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Thoagh the character of the padrone is now that of an employment ag^t, it is 
undoubtedly true that no Italian has an employment agency license. But it is also 
true that in nine years there has never been a prosecution of an Italian for carrying 
on an employment agency without a license. His mode of operation is to go to the 
regular licensed agencies or to the contractors and furnish the men desired. The 
padrone also Ims no office of his own. 

But the padrone does not employ the men alone and upon his own responsibility. 
Ho works together with the Italian banker, who is a somewhat more responsible 
jiarty than the padrone; at least the men have more faith in him, because it is 
through him that they send money back to Italy, and with whom they keep their 
small savings. It is through the banker that the call is made for the number of men 
who are wanted, and it is in his office whore the arrangements with the men are 
made. Tie may advance the money for transportation, and even the commission if 
the men do not have the money. The padrone takes charge of the men in the 
capacity of a boss, takes them to tho place of work, runs the boarding house or 
shanty store at the place of work, and acts as interpreter for the contractor. 

The padroni may he divided into several classes. The first class is the small boss 
who furnishes many odd .jobs for individuals. The next class is the boss who regu- 
larly supplies contractors and others with laborers in large numbers. This is the 
largest class and really stands for the padrone as he at present exists. Finally, there 
are bosses wlio at the same time are independent contractors. But this is the excep- 
tion, lor tho padrone, it may he said, is never a foreman and .just as rarely an inde- 
pendent contractor. H is work is to act as an interpreter for the foreman and run the 
boarding house or shanty store. 

Ff>r furnishing employment ho receives a commission from the laborer. This com- 
mission depends n])ou the (1) length of tho ]>oriod of employment, (2) tho wages to 
be 1 ‘oceived, and (2) whether they hoard themselves. If they board themselves, 
the commission is higher and varies from $1 to $10 a head. For a ,joh of 5 or 6 
months the coniiiiissioii may oven rise to $10. In some cases the wages are paid to 
tho padrone, but this is only when tho contractor is dishonest and receives a share 
from tlie padrone. But if the contractor is honest, he knows that the peo])le are 
generally cheated, and so ho pays the men direct, deducting, however, the board and 
other clnirges as shown by the padrone. 

ITndtjr this system the padrone is in combination with the Italian banker, who fur- 
nishes the money to pay for transportation, for the erection of shanties when they 
are not provided hy the cnutractor, and to buy provisions. All this money is then 
deducted from the earnings of the men. The profits derived from the venture are 
finally shared hy the padrone with the banker, who, however, finds his chief source 
of gain in holding the saving s of the laborers, sending their money to Italy, and 
changing the money from American to Italian, in which process great shrinkage 
usually takes place. 

The padrone has a further hold upon these people as a result of irregular employ- 
ment. During tho winter there is almost no employment at all. This means that during 
the greater part of 5 months these jjeoyde are without work. When work is plenti- 
ful, tho laborer who hoards with his boss is said to be fortuuate if he can save more 
than one-half of his earnings. Some of these earnings are sent to Italy or frequently 
s(]naiidered, so that the laborer often finds himself in winter without resources of 
his own. In such cases ho finds it convonifent to go tho hoarding house of tho boss 
or hanker, where ho remains until spring, when it is understood that he shall enter 
the employ of the boss. In New York there are large tenements owned by Italian 
hankers which serve as winter (juarters for these laborers. Hero the men are 
crowded together, a dozen or more in one room, under the worst sanitary conditions. 
It is frequently said that the padrone encourages the men in extravagance in order 
to have a firmer hold on their future earnings. The employment is even made irreg- 
ular hy the padrone, who furnishes employment for several weeks at a time and then 
keeps them idle, claiming that the work is not regular. 

In the Ninth Special Keport of the Commissioner of Labor, On the condition of 
Italians in Chicago, it was mund that 21.87 per cent of persons of whom the question 
was asked answered that they worked for a padrone. Of this number 5.96 per cent 
reported that they paid no commission to the padrone for seenring the job, while 
94.04 per cent reported that they paid a commission. It was found that an average 
of $4.84 per individual, of the number reporting, was paid for the last job at which 
thev worked, and the average time worked on this job was 11 weeks and 4 days per 
individual. The average amount paid per week to padrones for employment was 
thus 42 cents. 

The Immigration Investigation Commission of 1895 found that from 500 to 600 
laborers employed on sewers and waterworks padroni had deducted from their 
wages 10 cents and 15 cents each day for procuring employment.* 


> Report Immigration Invostigation Commiasion, 1895, p. 26. 


60Ta 28 
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The padrone provides transportation for the men. But in the rates he over- 
charges the men, charging for nrst-class transportation or regular ticket rates, and 
secnring jpeatly redact rates because of the large number. If the work is some 
distance irom the city, the padrone often boards the men, and usually buys the privi- 
lege fi’om the contractor at a fixed rate per head per month. In some cases the 
privilege is given by the contractor free, because the padrone saves him trouble in 
employing men, and is convenient to have around in managing the men. Bpt 
usually the contractor sells the privilege of furnishing the laborers with board and 
lodging and wearing apparel, the cost of which is generally deducted ^om their 
wages. In consideration of the many advantages which the padroni^ve in this 
transaction, they generally have to pay pretty high prices for the pdf lege, which 
naturally comes out of the pockets of the immigrants. If the men bo Jra themselves, 
their food must be bought at the shanty store, which is operated by the padrone. 
Notices are posted to tms effect, and fines are im})osed for disobedience. Even dis- 
missal is often the penalty. Occasionally a fixed daily amount of purchases is 
required by the padrone, but usually the men are allowed to spend at their pleas- 
ure, but only at the padrone store. For example, in 1894 Italian laborers were 
shipped from New York to Brunswick, Ga., for work on a sewerage contract. Each 
man paid the padrone $1 for finding the employment. The passage money, $7 per 
head, was paid by the banker with the understanding that this was to be deducted 
from their wages. The agent of the banker paid $25 a mouth rent for 10 huts, but 
charged each laborer $1 a month, which for 215 men was $215 a month. All sup- 
nlies had to be bought at the shanty store, the penalty for disobedience being a 
nne of $5.' 

The quality of the food is as a rule very low even for Italians, and the ]>rices are 
extortionate. The investigation of the United States Department of Labor (Ninth 
Annual Report) of the Italians in Chicago showed, among other things, that *Hhe 
prices charged by padroni are frequently double those charged in Chicago markets 
for similar articles of food of the same quality'^ (p. 50). The average increase over 
Chicago prices was as follows : 


Per cent. 

Bread 82.19 

Macaroni pound.. 61.11 

Macaroni box . . 50. 33 

Cheese 46.02 

Tomatoes 65.38 

Sausages 72.40 

Bacon 69. 91 

Lard 77.04 

Sugar 44.58 

Coffee 74. 70 

Tea 80.00 

Beans 61.70 

For all articles of food combined 59. 65 


In the Bulletin Department of Labor (March, 1897, p. 118) it is said: ‘'The pro- 
visions are furnished in a raw state, and cooked, if at all, by the men themselves. 
The food furnished by the boss is usually of an inferior quality and often unfit for 
consumption.’^ The following table is then given showing the prices of articles 
sold at a shanty store ^‘not far from the city of New York” and the average market 
prices in Now York; 

Prices of commodities at shanty stores and at New York market compared. 


Article. 

Unit. 

Shanty 

price. 

Market 

price. 


Found.... 
Loaf 

$0.10 

.10 

$0.03 

.04 

.05 

.08 

.OOi 

.05 

1.00 

.05 

Bread 


Found — 

.20 


.25 

Veffetablea (sold by weiebt) 

do . . . . 

.10 


do 

.10 

Olive oil 

Gallon 

2.00 

.16 

.50 

.15 

.60 

Meat (wben aold) 

Pound .... 

Tobaooo 

.26 

.04 

! *.80 

Beer 

^ . 

Bottle 

Gallon.... 

Wine 




> Report Lumigration Inventigation Commisaion, 1895, p. 29. 
* Approximate. 
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It Ib seen from the above table that the prices paid at the shanty store of the 
padrone are from 2 to 3^ times those of the market prices, while in the case of vege- 
tables the shanty price was 80 times the New York market price. 

Besides the profit from supplying food to the men, the pa^one charaes from $1 to 
$3 a head for the shanties in which the men sleep. These shanties are often furnished 
without charge by the contractor, but the padrone nevertheless charges the men a 
rent to pay for his boarding privilege. Sometimes he even charges regular fees for 
medical service, though a regular physician is called in only in very serious cases. 

As to the wages, it is seldom in Eastern States that only $1.25 per day is paid, 
though in 1894, 1895, and 1897 wages were $1, with very little work to bo had even 
at that price,.. At present they vary from $1.35 to $1.75 per day. In the investiga- 
tion of the Bi^artment of Labor (Ninth Annual Keport, Italians in Chici^o) it was 
shown that the average weekly earnings for Italian males were $6.41, and the aver- 
age hours of work per week were 59.4. The highest average weekly wage was $8,254 
in manufactures and mechanical industries, and the next highest was $7,644 in agri- 
culture, fisheries, and mining. But this throws no direct light upon the wages or 
earnings received under the padrone. Under the earlier padrone system the padrone 
would import laborers under contract for 75 cents per day for two years' work. But 
the padrone could get $1.25 per day from railroads and contractors, and this difl;er- 
ence would go to him. At present he is only an employment agent, and the wages 
are usually ])aid dinjct to the men, though only after the deductions have been made 
in favor of the padrone. 

In the investigation of the New York Bureau of Labor Statistics into the alien 
labor employed on State contract work on the Erie Canal (Report 1898, p. 1153) it is 
stated that there were 15,000 common laborers employed, of whom 1,000 were Ameri- 
can citizens, 13,500 were Italian aliens, 350 Poles, and 150 Hungarians. The highest 
wages paid these laborers was $1.75, and the lowest $1.20 per day. Of this number 
6(X), or 4 per cent, received $1.20; 4,420, or 30 per cent, received $1.25, and 9,794, or 65 
percent, received $1.50, which shows that the rate for this labor, of which Italian 
aliens made up 90 per cent, was from $1 .20 to $1.50 per day. 

As to the amount of employment the investigation of the Commissioner of United 
States Department of Labor (Ninth Special Report, Italians in Chicago) shows that 
out of 2,663 persons employed in remunerative occupations 1,517, or 56.97 per cent, 
were unemployed some part of the year. The average time unemployed for these 
1,517 persons was 7.1 months; for the 109 females in the number it was 6.4 months, 
and for the 1,408 males 7.2 months. 

The nominally small earnings of these people thus become really very small when 
it is kept in mind that they are unemployed on an average from 5 to 7 mouths during 
the year, and must live during this time on the small savings which they may per- 
haps have been able to put aside from their earnings. 

As to the kind of labor, it may bo said that the padrone undertakes to furnish 
only unskilled labor in the large cities, though the Immigration Investigation Com- 
mission of 1895 reported (p. 27 of the report) that padroni in New York not only guar- 
antee to supply unskilled labor for sewer, railroad, and waterworks construction, 
but also skilled labor for building trades, and will, furthermore, arrange for their 
transportation to a remote point if a small percentage of the passage money is 
advanced or guaranteed." 

But in the country and small towns the padroni stand ready to famish skilled 
workmen, 'masons, carpenters, stone cutters, and machinists. Occasionally Italians 
are employed through padroni in the endeavor to break a strike. For example, in 
the lockout in 1892-93 of the granite cutters Mr. Duncan testified before the com- 
mission that Italian's were employed to take the places of the union men. But he 
said that they were inefficient and had to drift out of the work because of the mini- 
mum wage rate established by the union and the desire of the empl^er to have 
only the most profitable men. The general secretary-treasurer of the Granite Cut- 
ters' National Union describes a pa£:one system in New York City which was pre- 
pared to supply men to employers in the granite-cutting trade. The union has an 
8-hour day with $4 in Now York. The padrone gathers the Italians, who comply 
with the State law by declaring their intentions for citizenship. These men pay the 
padrone $12 commission, $6 remaining on deposit as a guaranty that at the end of 
the week the man supplied with work shall return $6 to the padrone; if not, his 
employment ceases. These $6 per man per week are paid by the padrone to ^e 
contractor, who has thus employed men at $3 under a $4 law in New York, which 
provides tnat mechanics employed in the State upon municipal, county, or State 
work shall be paid the prevailing rate of wages and work the prevailing hours. 
This is one of the very rare instances where skilled labor is fumi^ed in New York 
by the padrone system, and it can not be taken as representative of the system. 

The Italian immigrant, however, does not always limit himself to becoming a 
common laborer on railroad work and other excavations, but often becomes an arti- 
san. In so far as he becomes an artisan he comes in conflict with American work- 
men, but the conflict is less sharp than formerly, because the American unions are 
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organizing Italian labor. The Italians themselves are coming to understand the 
importance of organized labor. This is noticeable especially among the Italian hod 
carriers, masons, and stone cutters, and where this feeling and sense of organization 
has developed there is no opportunity for the padrone system. 


m. PADEONE SYSTEM OK PUBHC WORKS. 

Formerly the padrone furnished men to contractors in city departments, water- 
works, and street-cleaning departments. To see to what extent this is now prac- 
ticed letters were sent to the mayors of dihorent <dtic8. The questions asked were 
as to employment on public works, whether aliens or citizens were employed, the 
nativity of aliens and parentage of citizens, whether employed through agencies or 
padrone, and whether the work was performed by the city directly or by contracts. 
The next question dealt with regulations, whether there were any clauses in contracts 
or ordinances stipulating the wages, hours, and citizenship of employees on public 
works, and whether such regulations were the result of legislative or municipal 
enactments. Finally, what were the prevailing wage and hours for common laborers 
under contractors on public work, on private work, and under direct muuicipa 
employment. The following tables show the answers received : 
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It will 1)0 seen from the above that there is no marked iudiience on municipal 
employment by the ]>adrone Hystem. In the Eastern cities regulations are the rule 
both by councils and by State legislatures. Even ^ the cjises where Italians were 
employed, answers were received stating that no laborers wore employed through 
padroni, but usually by the city direct and even directly by the contractors, because 
in every case it was stated that the supply was greater than the demand. The only 
city from which an answer was returned showing that agencies are common was 
Portland, Oreg. Upon this point the letter said: There are a number of agencies 
in this city. They are licensed by the municipality and are re(piired to give a 
receipt to each person from whom they receive money as a fee. Tbe receipt sho^\ s 
the amount of the foe paid, where employment is to bo secured, ami tlie wages to be 
paid. All tbe employment agencies have been kept under strict police*snpervi8i<m, 
and as a result there is little or no < omplaint against them.’' But these are not in 
any way connected with the padrone, who is found only in a few of the largest 
cities, principally in the East. 

The stipulations as to citizenship are expressed at considerable length by an ordi- 
nance of the city of Philadelphia in connection with an act of the State legislature. 
The following is received from the Philadelphia director of public works: 

III reply would siatn wo have in all our sjteriflcatioiis a clause stating “ auy contract awarded under 
these BpeclflcatioUB will he subject to the provisioim of an act approved 18t>5, entitled ‘An 

act providing that none but citizens of the United StatiPs shall be eiiiployod in an v capacity in the 
erection, enlargement, or iuiproveinont of any public building or juihlio work within this (joinmon- 
woalth.’” , 

This matter is also goveme<l by ordinance of cuiineilH. 

AN OKDlNANtJE jiroviding for the employineiit only of Anmriean citizens h^ contractors doing 
work for the city of Philadelphia. 

Section 1. The select and common c.ouncils of the city of Philadelpliia do ordain, that in all eon 
tracts hereaiter let by the city <»f Philatlelphia or any Aeuartimmt thereof ior the eoustnictiou of 
■w’^'^cf’works, sewers, or work of any kind involving the emplov»uent of labor, there 
shall bo a stipulation or rovenant onihrnced in the contract that the eontractoV or eontraetors shall 
not employ auy laborer, artisan, or meehauic upon the work niidert-iik»>n or contracted for by him or 
them who 18 not a citizen of thellnifed States: Vrovtdeii, That the provisions of tliis seelion shall 
not a]>p]y to public work where tlie cost theri'of is paid iii whole or m part from assessments of 
benefits. 

Sko. 2. That for every person who has not qualitied as i»rovided in section 1, uho may !«> found in 
the employment of such coiitraetor or contrattors on such eiiy work, ho or they shall, in said si ipuhi- 
tioii or covenant, agree to forfeit five (5) dollars per day lor everyday that such person shall have been 
employed ns aforesaid, and siiall, in said oovenant, authorize and empower the liead of any departmenl, 
whore such person or persons are employed to dediiet from any sum or sums of money due said con- 
tactor under sucli contrai t the said sum of five (5) dollars per day for each person not a citizen of the 
United States, but employed as aforesaid, as liquidated damages for the failure of said contractor or 
contractors to observe and pi^rfonu in this respect the condit ions or terms of his or their contrac’t. 

Sec. 3. That it shall hetheduty of tliodepartmeiftstoacertain ami requirii satisfaeliiry jiroof of the 
citizenship of the laborers, artisans, or mechauirs employed upon such work, and to kee]i a reem*d of 
the number ol‘ days or fraction thereof upon which any in^rson not a citizen as aloresaiil shall have 
been employed. 

Sbc\ 4. Tnat it siiall be the duty of the city solicitor to insert in all contracts as aforesaid, and in all 
specifications of work to be done under such contracts, the stipulations and eoiulitioiis provided ior iu 
this ordinance. 

Sec. 6. That any ordinance or part of ordinance eonliictiug with the ]»rov isiinis of this ordinance be> 
and the same is, hereby repealed. 

Approved this sixteenth day of December, A. D. 1896. 

In New York State, by act of tlie legislature, certain clauses were required to bo 
inserted in all contracts for public work. A copy of these stipulations < <mtaiued in 
all city contracts for jmblio works iu Yonkers, until the recent decision of the court 
of appeals with regard to the prevailing rate of wages, is here given. The follow- 
ing is from Yonkers, N. Y. : 

The contractor for work under this contract, and each and every subcontractor or persou employed 
by such contractor to furnish any part of the materials required under this contract, will be rociiifred 
to observe all the laws of tbe State of Now York in relation to the eraployraent of citizen labor [the 
wages to be paid to each class of labor employed], and tbe hours constituting a day's work ; ami ho 
shall also furnish fo the mayor and city clerk, whenever required, affidavits ma<lo by him mid by oacli 
every subcontractor that all the requirements of said law's have been complied with. 

The contractor for work under this contract [agrees to comply with the provisions of chapter 567 of 
the laws of 1899, and] agrees that no laborer, workman, or raoohanio w'bo is not a citizen of t ho United 
States shall be employed by him or by any subcontractor in tbe performance of any w'ork to be done 
under this contract, and further agrees that no laborer, workman, or mechanic in liia employ or in the 
empl<w of any other person doing the work herein contracted for shall be permitted or requrod to do 
more than eight hours’ work In any one calendar day, except iu cases of extraordinary emergency, 
caused by Are, flood, or danger to life or property ; [and ho further stipulates that each laborer, work- 
man, or mechanic employed by him or his aulicontroctor or any other person on or about tho work 
herein contracted for shall receive for each legal day’s work a sum not less than the prevailing rate of 
wages for a day’s work in the same trade <»r occupation in the city of Yonkers. And this contract shall 
M void and of no c^’ect if the contractor or his subcontractor or any other person on or about the work 
herein ^ntraote<l for shall employ on any work herein contracted for any person who is not a citizen 
of the United States; aud this contract shall lie void and of no effect unless the contractor and his 
suDoontx^tors shall comply with tho provisions of section 3 of ohapter 416 of tho laws of 1897, as 
amended by ohapter 667 of the laws of 1890]. 
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These clanses were required by acta of legislature to be inserted in all contracts 
for public work. Since the decision of the court of a]>peal8 in the spring of 1901 
declaring the provision of the l#rW relating to the ]>revailing rate of wages to be 
unconstitutional, the parts of the above included within brackets have been elimi- 
nated from the contracts. 


IV.— EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS ON RAILROADS. 


A further inquiry was made into the employment of aliens as common laborers on 
railroads and the larger public improvements in different States. The object in 
view was to iiud what wages were paid ; whether or not the labor was secured 
through padroni or employment agencies; if so 8ecure<l, what deductions were made 
by such agencies from the wages paid; finally, as to the extent to which immigrants 
have displaced Americans as common laborers on milroads. To this end letters 
were sent to State bureaus of statistics and labor. The results are shown in the 
following table : 


Alientt vmployvd on railroads and public itnproreinenis in different States. 




Maine 

Nhw ITanipslim' . 
(Iniinoctiont 

North CaroliiiJi . . 

Toimoaseo 

KaiiHas 

Moiitaiiu 

North Dakota 


Wagew paid 
per (la.\ . 

Hours. 

Secured through pa- 
droni uremployiiieiit 
iif'oiicieH. 

Displacement of ! 
American labor. 

$1. 2.') 

.... 

Yes, from New 
York and Boston. 

Anieru.anbylrisli, 
t h e n r r c n c h 
Canadian , now 
Italian. 


10 

Yes; especially in 
Bridgeport. Ba- 
dioui deduct 25 
cents i)cr day. 


No inflaonce from 




imniigratiuii. 

1. r)0 


No 



No 

11 per cent laborers 
ai’c foreigners. 

\ 75 t.o 80 pel- cent 

1 foreign labor in 

1 smelters. 

1 Displace Amori- 
; cans by working 

I cheaper. 

1 

1*2 00 

1.40 

10 

Italians and Ans- 
triaiiH are shipiied 
into Hie State 
through agencies. 
Yes; shipped Ironi 
Chicago and the 
East. 


Nationalities. 


Italian ; work for 25 
l)er cent loss than 
others. French 
('anadian; Irisli. 

Italian and French 
Canadian. 

M<»Htly Italian. 


kailroada huiltlarge- 
Iv by convict lahnr. 
Cheap labut is ue- 
gro. 

Only a few Italians 
in the mines. 


Italian, Austrian; 
Cornish and Irish 
lui uers ; J apanoso 
on railroads. 

Italian, linssian, 
Hungarian, Nor- 
wegian. 


' In smelters. 


In the above it is shown that the employment of foreign immigrants through 
agencies and padroni is extensively practiced in the North, both East and West. But 
the wages are not found to be unusually low. Very little, however, is brought out 
conceruiug deductions or commissions for the padroni. In Bridgeport, Conn., it is 
said that the padroni had been in operation to a great extent, and that as much as 
25 cents a day for each laborer is deducted. Nearly all street railways in Connecti- 
cut are built by contract, aud the contractors procure the laborers through padroni. 
“This evil has grown to such magnitude in the State that the general assembly * 
* * has before it 2 measures intended to eliminate the possibility of a continnance 

of the practice.” In this railway construction the American labor has been entirely 
displaced by alien or foreign labor. 

In Maine the American labwr in construction of large works was displaced by the 
Irish, then by the French Canadian, and now the Italians brought from New York 
and Boston have displaced all others aud work for $1.25 per day, which is 25 cents 
less than the wages paid to other nationalities. In the ordinary repair of railroads 
no Italians are employed, and in the construction of short lines, where small gangs 
of men are employed, the work is usually done by French Canadians, with some 
Irish and Americans. “ It certainly would be a difficult thing at the present time 
to build a railroad of any considerable length without Italian labor.” 

In New Hampshire the labor employed in constructing railroads and section men 
used in grading is largely foreign. Italians are employed principally in constmet- 
ing railroads. The Italians ana French work at a less rate than the .^ericans. “I 
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do not think that foreign labor has displaced American labor to any extent, for the 
reason that there seems to he plenty of work for all who wish to labor/’ 

In the Bonthem States the percentage of foreigners is so small that there is no 
inflnence from them on common labor for which the negro is employed. 

In the case of the common laborers on the Pacific coast it will be found that they 
are mostly Chinese and Japanese. In Montana the Japanese are employed on the 
railroads, while at the smelters the Austrians and Italians are employed. The min- 
ing is in the hands of the Cornish and Irish, with a few Italians and Austrians. The 
extent to which this common labor at the smelters is performed by foreigners Ameri- 
can labor is displaced. All this common foreign labor is shipped into Montana 
through employment agencies and such mediums acting in concert with the corpo- 
rations and at their instance.” 

In North Dakota it is held that the railroads could not get American laborers at 
$1.40, so the foreign labor is shipped in from Chicago and displaces Americans hy 
working for less money. 


V. SYRIAKS.^ 

The immi^ation of Syrians into the United States commenced to attain signifi- 
cant proportions some 10 years ago, and has grown steadily until at the present time 
there are probably 25,000 of these people in the United States, of whom 0,000 claim 
a residence within the Creator New York. Boston possesses a*colony 1,200 strong, 
and smaller settlements exist in all large cities and in many towns. Such colonies 
are for the most part aggregations of traders. Only in a few mill towns does the 
Syrian rank as a proletarian. The cities of Lawrence and VVorcestf^r, Mass., are 
unique (Scranton, Pa., and Paterson, N. J., in lesser degree) among American cities 
as each possessing a considerable population of industrial Syrians. There appears 
to he a growing tendency to enroll Syrian workers among the working forces in the 
textile industries, particularly in silk and cotton mills. The creation of a Syrian- 
Amcrican proletariat, however, is slow, although now apparently an assured fact. 
The strong trading instinct characteristic of the race militates against the accept- 
ance of factory life as a finality. It is as a small trswler (shopkeejier) or itinerant 
trader that the Syrian is better known. “Business” is his lodestar, and in pnrsnit 
of it he penetrates if necessary the most remote parts of tlie Union. No nook 
escapes him, and neither Canada, Latin America, the West Indies, or the P]jilipx>ines 
is foreign to his enterprise. New York, however, always remains his base of sup- 
plies, and it is to New York that he plans to return after trying his fortune else- 
where, for in no other American city does the colony of his j)eo]>lo attain such 
numbers and importance. Notwithstanding tho superficial scope of his enterprise, 
an unstable, too versatile, and constitutionally indolent temperament tends to 
restrict his energies to tho nomadic and jiarasitic pursuits rather than those truly 
useful to the community. 

It is asserted hy rei)re8entative Syrians that within the past 30 years four-fifths 
of the young men of Mount Lebanon have been inipelled to seek in foreign lands tbo 
opportunities denied to them at home, and within the same period an aggregate of 
1 ,000,000 Syrians have migrated. Syrians of all factions are practically unanimons 
in ascribing to the rapacity and misrule of tho Porte this wholesale expatriation. 
While of late years America has become more directly the “land of promise” to these 
emigrants, Great Britain, and her Asiatic dependencies, the South American repub- 
lics and Egypt, together with the Mediterranean countries, have absorbed large 
numbers of the exiles. 

So far as the United States is concerned it is primarily to American missionary 
efi'ort and advice that we owe the diversion to these shores of so large a portion of 
this stream of dissatisfied Turkish subjects. The infiiien ce of the Protestant missions 
in this direction can hardly be overestimated, and has been the means of introducing 
thousands of Syrians to increased opportunities. Broadly speaking, the well-inten- 
tioned efforts of the missionaries have been abused by their prot^gAs. 

Nine-tenths of all Syrians are Catholics, belonging to tho Greek or Maronite 
branches of the Boman Church and to the Metawile and other Catholic sects. The 
majority of those coming to America are Orthodox Greek Catholics, the Maronites 
being next in number. 

But very few Druse and Mohammedan-Syrian families come to this country. A 
relatively large proportion of the Greeks and Maronites have ooqnetted with Prot- 
estantism in one way or another; usually perhaps through missioua^ offers to 
secure an education, and particularly a knowledge of English, for their children. 
It is these alleged proselytes who Have contributed largely to bring into relief 


* Infonnatiim famished by Mr. Janies Forbes, district agent of Charity Organlaatlon Booieiy, New 
York. 
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intrinsically servile character of the Syrian, his ingratitude and mendacity, his 
prostitution of all ideals to the huckster level. No sooner are they landed than 
they seek the commitment to institutions of such of their children as have not 
attained "working a^, usually importuning returned missionaries and their fiiends 
until they succeed. They then, as a rule, affiliate themselves with some Protestant 
church or mission, abandoning such connections when no longer deemed necessary 
or profitable. Cases are not infrequent in which a bright young prot^g^ has been 
educated at a theological seminary here for the express purpose of returning to 
preach the gospel and when graduated has coolly repudiated his contract upon the 
plea that he could do better iiere in trade. 

The versatile genius of the Syrian, as evidenced alike in his cosmopolitan scope of 
trading enterprise and his readiness to use religion as an expedient, is reflected in 
the principal concession he is willing to make to occidental competitive methods. 
As has been said, the Syrian, due perhaps to climatic influences, poBsesses an 
ingrained indolence bettor suited to oriental bazaar methods than to American 
business life, and though entering into direct competition with Americans and 
men of other races in America only in a small degree, he finds it necessary to make 
a concession, the more significant when wo consider woman's position in the East. 
This consists in sending his wife and daughters, or the wives and daughters of his 
countrymen, out to peddle from door to door the silks, rugs, bijouterie, and an- 
titiues in which ho traffics. 

A few Syrians are honest enough to express themselves as ashamed of and opposed 
to this system, hut the majority, and this is especially true of the wealthier ones, 
continue to employ it as a profitable adjunct to their business. The usual defense 
of such men is that the superior intelligence of their women and the fact that they 
call only at the homes of the well-to-do insures them against both insult and mis- 
interpretation. 

Notwithstanding such <^xcusos the system has been justly exposed to severe criti- 
cism — the begging ijropensities of the canvassers having contributed to this effect — 
and the more hynocrituial Syrian merchants now pretend to deprecate the practice, 
affecting to speaK; contemptuously of the hillfolk from the Zahle district as being 
the principal offenders. The truth is that the poor Zahle folk are in this merely the 
imitators, when not directly the drudges, of their wealthier compatriots. The real 
offenders are merchants (so called) whose cupidity and indolence, reenforced by an 
exaggerated patriarchal authority, enable, them to make this use of the pleasing 
appearance, mb tongues, and insinuating manner of their women. The latter, how- 
ever naturally disinclined at first, soon become habituated to the work, the younger 
women especially liking the travel and excitement. Particularly does this class of 
Syrian realize the worst attributes of the parasite— the man brutally arrogant to 
the poorer members of his own race and fawningly servile to Americans and all those 
from whom he considers there is something to be gained ; the women mendacious 
and intriguing, flitting from the White Mountains to Palm Peach, from Mackinac 
Island to Hot Springs, as the season varies, following as closely as possible the 
wake of the wealthy. 

With the peasant people it is different; the instincts of self-preservation and 
emulation argue for leniency in judgment toward them. It often happens that the 
principal asset of a peasant immigrant family consists rather in a claim to kinship 
with some more prosperous member of their race than in the small amount of cash 
and belongings they bring along. Such a claim based upon the patriarchal system 
which retains much of its vigor in Mount Lebanon soon becomes little more than a 
tradition — and an incouvenient one — iu the eyes of Americanized Syrians materially 
prosperous. 

Nevertheless, such claims still force a certain recognition and are apt to be met by 
the extension of small credits, enabling some member of the family— usually the 
husbaud — to commence peddling with an English understanding companion, or else 
secure transportation for the family to a mill town where they have friends. If the 
man goes peddling, his wife and children will find shelter with some poor family 
from their own viUage, and the woman and girls turn their attention to the manu- 
facture and sale of the lace which all Syrian women and girls can make. Desperately 
poor— for the making of enough lace to sell on Fourteenth street for 25 cents will take 
6 hours, and receiving little or nothing from her wandering husband whose inoome 
at* the best is very small — the Syrian mother attempts to emulate the example of her 
wealthier kin and sends her elder girls out with satchels of lace in the hope of real- 
iSsing better prices by going &om door to door in the residential parts of the oity. 
Such a course leads naturaUy to begging and ultimately to action by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

It is not alone iu the matter of begging under the i^se of peddling that the poorer 
Syrian ranks as an imitator— in the matter of the ** boarding sohool'' ^ he is as insist- 
ent and tricky as his more prosperous relatives. Cases have been known in which 


^ Some public or private Institutlcn like Kew York Juvenile Asylum, Oatholio Protectory, ete. 
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Syrian families of this class have applied for the commitment of 4 out of 5 children 
within 20 days after landing, all details as to alleged residence^ widowhood^ etc., 
being carefully ‘Mixed up^^ by hucksters common to the quarter, and despite many 
rebuffisi have hnally succeeded in having the children accejptod as charges upon 
private benevolence prior to departure of parents and elder child to a mill town. 

At the present time it is a rare thing to find a young man or woman of the q^uarter 
who has not passed several years in the ^'school. Education is not primanly tlie 
benefit sought, a relief from natural responsibilities (rarely justified) is rather the 
reason, the nomadic life led by so many Syrians and the unfortunate association of 
institutions with missionary training schools in the Syrian mind influencing the 
result. 

No such anxiety is shown to take advantage of the public day-school system; less 
than 1(X) Syrian children are regular pupils at the public and parochial schools of 
the quarter (Manhattan). As a rule these pupils are regarded as merely “bright^’ 
rather than as possessing the a])plication necessary to become scholars. Some years 
must elapse before the influen<5e of day-school education will have had a chance to 
make itself fidt in the (juarter. A Syrian educational society, supported chiefly by 
American Protestant eflort, maintains a day school in which Arabic-speaking chil- 
dren are prepared for entry into the primary grades of the public schools. The 
attendance is small and irr(‘gular. 

Throughout the country the same predilection of the Syrian parent i'or the “board- 
ing schooP’ prevails, though naturally not so strongly expressed outside of New 
York, and not so ap])arent in commtiuities in which the Syrian approximates to the 
industrial rather than to tb<5 nomadic type. In so far as morality is concerned, the 
Syrians in America compare quite favorably with other nationalities. Early mar- 
riages are the rule, and the bride of lo has usually been aflianctMl by her ])arontH for 
several years previous to the event. Caf<^. gossip, an important factor in Syrian 
social life, acts as a deterrent of flagrant scandiil, although when such scandal does 
occur, public opinion appears to acetqd the situation eomplaisantly. 

The Syrian in New York has housed himself in the tenements of the old First Ward, 
from which he has dispossessed an undesirable Irish population, the remnant of 
which torments him. Hemmed in by the llroadway business district to the cast. 
Battery Piirk on the south, the North River on the west, and the Cortland street 
ferry and contiguous business section ni>on the north, the Syrian (piarter in Man- 
hattan covers an area conqirisiug in idfect four blocks ujum lower Washington 
street and overflowing into the short side streets. 

Long threatened by the invasion of the “ skyscraper, this inimediatc tenement 
section has remained almost undisturbed for the i)a8t 50 years, although surely des- 
tined to become a region of “ skyscrapers ” at a future date. The Syrians appreciate 
this, and a considerable number of the well-to-do have removed their families within 
recent years to South Brooklyn, retaining their places of business upon lower Wash- 
ington street. The poorer immigrants, both because of these business establish- 
ments and nearness to the Barge Office, naturally cling to the first established 
colony. 

The tenements of this quarter are, as a rule, old and in bad condition ; nor does a 
Syrian occupancy improve them from a sanitary staud])oint. The poor Syrian con- 
tracts to pay $5 to $7 for two rooms, and as his family is usually a large one, and the 
rent out of jiroportion to his income, he resorts to overcrowding as a relief. Some- 
times he is able to got one room for ^ a mouth, and proceeds to crowd his family of 
7 persons into it. 

It is not extraordinary to find 6‘or 8 women making their headquarters in such a 
garret, their husbands away peddling and their children in institutions. The 
entire number seldom occupy the room upon any one night. The Syrian pays his 
rent, and is accordingly considered a good tenant by agents of a certain class. He 
at least is sober, and seldom gets into “ trouble.” The one Syrian who attempted to 
run a hotel in the quarter was glad to surrender his license and save what rebate 
he could from the failure. 

The American cooking stove is the first now necessity which impresses itself upon 
the Syrian immigrant’s mind. It is often months before the need of a bed makes 
itself felt : a rug or blanket upon the floor suffices for sleeping purposes. A few 
chairs and sacred pictures, together with a lamp, are next accumulated, and poor 
households are not much more ambitious in the way of furnishings. The better 
class (so called) of Syrians pay from $8 to $20 rent for their living rooms and $20 to 
$100 rent for their stores. A certain luxury is often apparent in the rugs and cur- 
tains found ill such homes, but in the furnishings little else that is not American in 
tone and of a cheap class. In cleanliness and sanitation the homes of supposedly 
well-to-do Syrians approximate quite too closely to those of the poorer class. In 
this respect it may be noted that a majority of the wealthy Syrians in New York (of 
whom there are a score reputed as worth over $10,000 and up to $40,000) are of peas- 
ant extraction and have concentrated their energies upon the dollar rather than 
upon the better aspects of Americanism. 
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As to citizenship, there are not more than 300 fnlly naturalized Syrian- American 
citizens in New York City, but this is rather because of the colony’s youth than 
because of any disinclination for the privileges of citizenship upon the Syrian’s part. 
The younger men become citizcuo and vote the Republican ticket as a ** business- 
man’s ” ticket. 

It should be borne in mind that the Irish- Americans of the First Ward are Demo- 
crats. No strong organization, political or otherwise, may be looked for among the 
Syrians, the envies and jealousies of these people serving invariably to wreck such 
attempts, whatever their inception. Such has been the fate of a dozen relief and 
benevolent societies established in the quarter, as a result of advice that the Syrians 
look after their own poor, at least to a reasonable extent. The societies in question 
have generally been as short-lived as ill-managed, and notoriously was this the case 
with a day nursery subscribed for by Americans and managed by Syrians. 

Despite inherent disorganization, a “revolutionary party” exists, and has a local 
press which immolates the Porte at intervals, but is reputed to savor somewhat of 
blackmail. 

Relatively the quarter has a largo number of journals, it being the ambition of 
every faction to be so represented. 

Apart from female and missionary influence, there are Syrians who seek to add to 
their incomes by ‘^placing” their immigrant countrymen, and were the assertions 
of those fellows as advocates of Syrian “ help ” home out by experience to a reason- 
able extent we might witness the development of a “ ])adron<’> ” system. Fortunately 
there are re.asons why such a development will not take place, of which “supply 
and demand ” is the priindpal one. 

The Armenian immigrants resemble the Syrians in their inclination to trade rather 
than industry. The majority of the estimated 15,000 in the country are traders. A 
large number of them work for large Armenian firms dealing in oriental goods. 
Tliore are a number of Armeniiins in New York who are cigarette makers. Some are 
working in the silk factories, and there are small storekeepers scattered through 
the country. The poorest of th<» Armenians <lo not come here. All who come are 
former businessmen who have been persecuted and driven out by the Turks. They 
come, intending to stay and become American citizens. It is estimated by a 
loading Armenian that th<*re arc 1,50() Armenians in Now York, 2,000 in Wor- 
cester, Mass., 2,(K)0 in llosion, 100 in Philadelphia, 500 in West Hoboken, 300 in 
Paterson, and 300 in Chicago. In Worcester, Now York, and Philadelphia they have 
their own churches. 

The manufacturing interests of the Syrian in America are confined almost exclu- 
sively to one qu ar tor i n M an h at tan , an d are i n creasi n g t o meet the dein an d s o f the Sy ri an 
trade throughout the country. Combs, brushes, hat pins, razor strops, bibs, tuckers, 
aprons, wrappius, garters, suspenders, toothjiicks, crucifixes, and small peddling truck 
generally, is made, and practically for the Syrian pc.ddling trade only. The manu- 
facture of these articles is carried on iu lofts, and rarely in tenement houses. The 
wages paid, mostly upon a piecework basis, average .$2 to $3 per week for women 
and $4 fo for men. Occasionally children under age are employed, hut as a rule 
thoS^>rian is too shrewd to expose himself to possible penalties. The supply of 
(’heap Syrian labor is abundant in the <iuarter, and none but Syrians are employed 
hy Syrians. While from 15 to 20 per cent of the Syrian population iu America is 
dependent upon textile-mill work at the present time, the Syrian as a mill worker 
still remaius ah experiment. His docilitj'^ as a proletarian is offset from the man- 
agerial standpoint by his fatalism — if driven too hard he simply lies down. Less 
vigorous than the French Canadians, Toles, and “American-born” mill-workers with 
whom he competes, he is much less fluttered than they. Worked too hard or paid 
too little iu the mill, he becomes a peddler; a member of no “union,” he still has at 
his command in traditions— always retaining their hold longest upon a peasantry- 
resources which, among his own }>eople, can hardly ever fail to secure for himself 
aud family at least the necessities of existence. Employers claim to pay to Syrian 
workers the regular scale, and this claim is not seriously disputed by non-Syriaii 
textile workers— the fact appearing to be that the textile wage scale is already as 
low as the subsistence level, and the Syrian not tending to raise that level. Instances 
have occurred in which silk-mill owners have used Syrian help in attempts to break 
strikes, but only rarely and as a war measure. The Syrian does not, as a rule, 
dcvelpp into a valuable mill adjunct, cither as a strike hreake-r or otherwise. Appear- 
ance indicate, indeed, that mill owners have been to some extent the victims of 
cajolery in relation to the value of Syrian help. 

In a silk mill in New .lersey where Syrians and Armenians have recently been 
introducecl there are about 25 warpers, about 25 twi8t(‘r8, and about 25 fixers, all 
(iierman or American, and their wages run frOra $14 to $18 a week. They were the 
first to come into the business and have an organization which is protecting the 
price of their labor. In other mills there is a number of Italians and Jews recently 
introduced. 
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There are abont 40 windcra; American girls for the most part. They bcrin at $2 
a week. The Syrians and Armenians are employed in weaving, the price for wMch 
in the last four ^ears has declined about one-third. The wo^ for which formerly 
12 cents was paid is now 8 cents. In 1900 ooonrred a strike in the shop against a 
reduction in wages. The factory was closed for ten weeks, when Armenian and 
Syrian labor was brought from New York and other places to replace the former 
labor. There are now about 250 weavers, 160 of whom are men and 100 are women. 
The men. since the strike are divided as to nationality about as follows: 50 Jews, 
25 Armenians, 26 Syrians, 15 Germans, 20 Americans. The 100 girls are divided in 
about the same proportion, except that there are more Americans among the girls. 

A largo number of the weavers have their wives working with them in the fac- 
tories, and a number of wives take work home. They receive about 40 cents for 76 
yards, and can earn I’rom $3 to $4 per week. Using omi loom a weaver can make 15 
yards of goods, and using two looms he can make 30 yards a day, at from 6 to 11 
cents per yard. On the li-cent goods he can not make 15 yards, so that ho is able 
to earn about $8 to $12 a week. The majority of the weavers earn $9 a week. 

The proprietor states thali the Syrians have an instinct for weaving, and learn it 
very rapidly. They come to the mill, and, as a rule, have to work about a week 
without pay; then they earn from $3 to $12 per week — men, women, and children. 
The mill proprietor rents them small frame houses near the mill for $9 per month. 
A large majority of them live in this settlement. They are .ipparently clean, thrifty, 
and fairly temperate ; from all reports make quiet, ]>eaceable citizens. The proprie- 
tor much ])refer8 them to Armenians or Italians for his purjiose, and as his business 
increases h(' will be glad to increase his force of Syrian operators. Now and then a 
Syrian will apply for work, and they will give him an opportunity to learn, but if 
he finds he is not (sapable of learning he gives it up, and they never see him again. 
It is supposed they return to New York. 

The problem of labor organization is especially di/licult whore the Syrians and 
Armenians are concerned. The other nationalities distrust them. It is claimed l)y 
the organizers that they can got along very well with the Germans, Irish, Jews, 
Italians, and Americans, but not with the Turks.'’ However, the price of labor 
has come down to such an extent that the Syrians are now dissatisfied, and have 
recently made their first overtures to get into line with the other nationalities. 

Notwithstanding what is said above, the decline of wages in silk weaving in New 
Jersey can not bo ascribed solely to the infiuence of immigration of Synans and 
Armenians or of other nationalities. The secretary of the Silk Association of America 
in his report for 1901 (p. 29) speaks of the surprising development of the industry in 
Pennsylvania, and ascribc's it to ‘'the abundant supply or female labor. In New 
Jersey, for instance,” he says, “the percentage of men operators employed in the 
silk mills is 47, the percentage of women 48, and the percentage of children 5. In 
Pennsylvania the respective percentages are as follows: Men, 24.4; women, 53.6; 
children, 22.” These factories in Pennsylvania are usually in country districts. 


CHAFPEK YIJI. 

IMMIGRATION FROM CANADA. 

The position of Canada with reference to immigration into the United States is 
twofold : First, the movement of Canadians across the border for permanent resi- 
dence or temporary work in the busy season; second, the rear entrance, whereby 
European and Asiatic immigrants, who would be barred at the American ports, 
nevertheless effect an entrance. The latter phase of Canadian immination prop- 
erly belongs to a description of the administration of the Bureau of Immigration, 
and will bo found in later pages dealing with that subject. At this point it is pro- 
posed to consider only the immigration from Canada proper, and itsenedt on Ameri- 
can labor. 

The points at which Canadian immigrants enter the United States are mainly 
Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, and Bault Bte. Marie. Intermediate railway stations of 
importance are those along the frontier of Maine, Vermont, and New York. Many 
irami^ants enter the States by way of the Great Lakes. The ferries at Detroit and 
Buffalo require only 5 to 15 minutes in transit. Consequently large numbers of peo- 
ple making their homes on the Canadian side cross over daily for their regular 
employment. At Detroit about 500 or 600 Canadians come over every day on the 
ferries and go back at night, while about 50 Americans work on the Canadian side. 
Those who come from the Canadian side are usually laborers, but they include also 
large numbers of stenographers, typewriters, and olerka. 
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llie cost of living is about tho same lu Canada, except that rents are cheaper; 
probably no more so than in the suburbs of Detroit on the American side — ^Windsor 
being practically a suburb. The Americans "who work on the Canadian side are the 
higher grade of skilled laborers — foremen and the like — and often their pay is higher 
than that of Canadians in the same lino. On the other hand, tho pay of Canamans 
working on the American side, while it is usually the same as that of Americans, 
yet in several trades it is claimed that employers prefer them because they are more 
subservient. 

In general, wages on the Canadian side, especially in cities like Toronto, are about 
the same as in Detroit. Coiisequently there is not the inducement for immigration 
that formerly existed. The skilled trades where the greatest complaint is made are 
those of bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers, and clerks. The bricklayers claim that 
during tho summer season half of the bricklayers in Detroit are Canadians. The 
wages since 1898 have been $3.60 for 8 hours; prior to that time they were $3.50 for 
9 hours. Corresponding wages in Toledo are $4; Chicago, Denver, Omaha, and 
Kansas City, $6. 

Canadians do not cut wages, but by flooding the market they keep them from rising 
to the standard of other places, such as Toledo and Chicago. Wages in Toronto are 
about $3 per day of 8 Lours. 

Formerly the bricklayers^ local union <;hargod an initiation foo of $20, which kept 
out Canadians, but since they have joined the international union an initiation fee 
paid to the Canadian local permits Canadians to work on the American side, since 
they belong to tho same international. The bricklayers bad a strike in 1894 and 
many Canadians came in as “ scabs.” The carpenters were similarly affected m 1890, 
when the sti iko was weakened by the immigration of scabs.” The plasterers have 
not been seriously interfered with, not more than 3 or 4 Canadians having come over 
in the course of a year, and very few scabs. They have had no dispute in 14 years. 

The plumbers are not affected. Clerks complain more than any other occupation. 
Pattern makers do not complain to any extent. Wages in the large towns in Canada 
are equal to those in Detroit. 

ShoomaKors do not complain, since the organization is growing in Canada faster 
than in the United States, especially at Hamilton, Toronto, and Montreal. 

The increased business prosperity, creating a demand for labor in Canada as well 
as in the United States, has weakened the pressure of immigration. The main 
trouble is in the time of strikes, and Detroit has been free from these in recent years, 
owing to the better organization of the trades council. 

It is very generally agreed that the inspection at Detroit under Mr. C. C. McGlo- 
gan, who was immigration inspector from May, 1893, to March, 1897, was effective. 
Fonnerly largo gangs of French-Canadians would cross tho border accompanied by 
the agent of contractors for the lumber fields. Mr. McGlogan put a stop to this. 
Practically nothing of this kind is now done or has been done for 5 or 6 years. On an 
average, 200 Canadians were deported each year, bat the number has now declined 
until there were in 1900 only 18 de])ortations. At the present time nearly all of the 
laborers who come liavo been thoroughly coached, and those who have been sent 
back are only those who have actually stated that they are contract laborers living 
in Canada. 

The law does not give power to send hack birds of passage,” and in tho opinion 
of the inspector and local labor representatives it should be amended so that such 
immigrants wlio come over during the busy season and then return to Canada during 
the winter can bo deported by the inspectors. Such a law would compel them to 
move into Michigan and to jocate and become local consumers. It is claimed that 
a serious evil is dono to the business of Detroit in that so largo a number of Cana* 
dians, earning their wages on American soil, spend the money they receive on the 
Canadian side. 

At Buffalo the cost of living on the Canadian side is much less than on the Ameri- 
can side. A house and garden at Fort Erie or Borthie renting at $5 or $6 a month 
would rent in Buffalo at $15 or $16 a month, and rents as cheap as Canadian rents 
could not be obtained on the American side without going 14 or 15 miles. Quite a 
number of former Canadians now living in Canada on account of cheapness had 
lived already on the American side for 6 years in order to obtain their citizenship. 

The occupations particularly affected at Buffalo are those of bnishmakers, plas- 
terpes, lathers, machinists, bricklayers, and stone masons. Caipenters who work 
fbr $1 a day in Canada, whose wages were formerly $2.50 in Bunalo, are known to 
have begun work at $1 per day in order to get a foothold. Employees in the button 
factory who receive $3.50 to $4 per week at Berlin, Ontario, receive $9 at Buffalo. 

The Canadian immigrant at Boston comes by way of steamship from Yarmouth 
and Halifax, the lines at the present time being tho Dominion, the Atlantic Railway 
and Steamship Company, the Yarmouth Steamship Company, and the Canada Plant 
Lino. In the year ending June 30, 1900, the number of Americans and aliens arriv- 
ing in Boston from Canadian ports was 26,424, and the number from Europe was 
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15,754. In the Hummer of 1900 the Bteamship rate from Canadian ports, owing to 
<’ompetiiion, was reduced from $7.50 to $1.50, which caused an increase of some 6,000 
in the arrivals. The following table shows for the port of Boston the arrivals from 
Canada of Americans and aliens and also the arrivals from Europe: 


ArrivalK at Jloston from Canadian and European ports from date when service was taken 
over from Massachusetts State J)oard. 


1804 

18»5 

1806 

1897 

1898 
1890 
1900 


Year unditig J>m*) 80 — 

Americans 

from 

Canuilu. 








1 .. : i 

i 

12, 239 

13, 710 
18, 070 





Aliens 

I'rora 

Canada. 

From 

Eurojx'. 

22, 888 

17, 128 

18, 635 

20, 377 

19, 997 

21,846 

19,258 , 

13, 333 

19,602 

12, 227 

20, 522 

19, 227 

‘20,424 

1.5, 7.54 


' JluUi irdui’.etl fnmi $7.00 to $1,50 round trip in Hiiniiiior of 1809. Continues siinio to present time. 
Coiniietitiou of Dominion- Allan tic Railway. 


Canadian immigration at Boston includes practically the HJinui people every year 
They come in the fall to look for work on farms and getting in the crops, and in the 
spring as fishermen ainl lumbermen. Also large numbers of carpenters come from 
Nova Scotia. This is the trade most seriously allccted by (hinadian immigration in 
Boston. Many Nova Scotian carpenters have moved to Boston and taken up their 
permanent residence there. Owing to this Canailian immigration the carpenters' 
union is the weakest of the building organ i /at ions, and the least comiictont to main- 
tain a scale of wiiges. The following table jireseuts by months from .Inly, 1899, to 
Miirch, 1991, the arrivals of Americans and aliens from Canada. It will he seen that 
the arrivals of Americans (mainly tourists) increased in thci months of August and 
September, while the arrivals of Canadians is largest in the spring and fall, owing 
to the reasons already stated : 

Arrivals af Boston from Canadian ports. 


Month. 

Americans. 

Aliens. 

1899— July 

1, 965 

1, 680 


5' 155 

738 


0, 779 
1,460 
31 r> 

e; 223 
4, 020 
1,285 
1,243 
760 




250 


239 


127 

736 


223 

1,819 
2,482 
1. 723 
1,709 


298 

Mbv 

361 

Juno 

908 


Total 1890-1900 

18, 070 

26,424 


1900_July 

3,274 
10, 398 
1,996 
584 

2, 276 
3, 059 

August... 

September 

8, 586 

November 

1,492 

1,311 

071 

December 

329 

1901— January' 

334 

February 

207 

712 

March 

225 

1,070 



At the railway stations along the Now England border complaint is made of the 
immigration of lumbermen and log drivers. In the report of the Immigration 
Investigating Commission in 1895, during the industrial depression, it was staUid 
that the annual intlnx of these men was very disastrous to the wages of American 
lumbermen and a growing menace to their prosperity. Wages had been greatly 
reduced during the past 10 years and had reached so low a point as to make it well- 
nigh impossible for American lumbermen who had families to keep them in the 
ordinary necessities of life. These lumbermen had usually worked in the States 
before, and all denied coming in under contract. 

Large numbers of women and drls cross at these railway points to work in the 
factory towns of New England. The influence of this immi^ation is described in 
the preceding pages dealing with the textile industry. 
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OnAPTER IX. 


THE EOREHIN IMMIGRANT IN NEW YORK CITY. 


fPropured liy ICate Hollapay Claghoun, Ph. D.] 


TLo iiroblems arising from foreign immigration are ospocially andpoenliarly prob- 
lems of tho large cities. In them the immigrants are first received; in them they 
settles in large proportions, for longer or shorter periods, if not permanently ; and in 
them the pressure of great masses of population throws into situations of unusual 
stress and strain the incoming })Coples subjected to it. 

Of all the great cities, New York may be regarded as perhaps the most intimately 
concerned with these ])roblcm8, since of the 19 million and odd foreign immigrants 
who have come to these shores since the beginning of oiir immigration records no 
loss than 13| million, or about 71 per cent, have entered at that port, and no incon- 
sidoralde proportion of this largo number have remained there. 

FIEST PERIOD. 1821-1870. 

The. immigration problem, usually thought to be a comparatively new one, ren- 
dered more critical by the newer races now coming in increasing proportions, was 
outlined in all its features in tlie period of British, Irish, and German immigration, 
and at the very beginning of that period, too. 

Tliat iirst notable inHux of immigration which caused the Federal Government to 
make the first regulations as to iiassenger trattic on the seas, and to establish the 
iirst regular record of alien arrivals, promptly called forth general complaints of 
the evils of immigration, surprisingly such as we hear them to-day. 

The managers of tlie Society for the Prevention of Pauperism in the City of New 
York speak thus in 1819: 

rirst, aH to tlio emigrants from foreign conntricfl, the managors are oompelleil to speak of them in 
the language of astouishmont and approheuBion. Through this inlet pauperism threatens ns with the 
most overwhelming con8(fqiiences. From various causes the city ot New Vork i-, doomed to he the 
landing place of a great portion of the European population who are daily flocking io onr country for 
u pla('.e of permanent abode. This city is the greatest importing capital of tlio United States, and a 
]) 08 ition from w hich a departure into the interior is generally considertMl the most easy ami prac- 
ticable. On being possessed of a more extensive and active trade than any other commercial empo- 
rium in the Union, it naturally occurs to the minds of emigrants that we possess groat means of 
employment. Our situation is peculiarly healthy, and no local objeciam, either ])hysical or moral, 
exists to arrest tlie approach of foreigneis. The present state of Europe contributes in a thousaua 
ways to foster unceasing immigration to the United States. * * * An almost iununierahle jjopula- 
tion beyond the ocean is out of employment, and this has the eifect of increasing the usual want of 
employ. This country is the resort (if vast niimhers of those needy and wretched beings. Thou- 
sands are nontinually resting tlieir hopes on the refuge which she offers, lllled with delusive visions of 
plenty ami luxury. Thej sei/.e the earliest opportunity to cross the Atlantic ami land upon our 
shores. * * •* What has been the destination of this immense accession to our population, and 
where is it now’ ? Many of these foreigners may have found employment; some may have passed into 
the interior, but thousands still remain among us. They are fretiuently found destitute in our 
streets; they seek employment at our doors; tiiey are found in our almshouse and in our hospitals; 
they are found at the bar of on»* criminal tribunals, in our Bridewell, our penitentiary, and our State 
prison. And wo lament to say, that they are too often led by want, by vice, and by habit to form a 

E halanx i>f ])lunder and depredations, rendering our city more liable to increase of crimes and our 
ouses ot correction more crowded with convicts and felons.' 

And, cnriously enough, at this eanie time, when population on this great continent 
was a mere fringe alon^ the Atlantic seaboard, the same anxiety was felt that is felt 
to-day to get the immigrant out of the crowded” cities into the country beyond. 
U was said in 1817 : 

We have room enough yet; let them come. * • * But the emigrants should press into the 
Interior. In the present state of the times we seem too thick on the maritime frontier already. 
Within there is ample and profitable employment for all, in almost any branch of business, and 
strangers should be encouraged to seek It there. 


' Second Annual Report of the Managers of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism iu the 
City of New York, 1819. a j a- 

> Niles's Register, YU, p. 359. 

607a 29 
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An evil especially felt and directly ascribed to tbe foreign immimnt was w 
increase in sickness and the death rate in the city that accompanied the increase in 
immigration. 

The connection between foreign immigration and disease in New York City had 
been noticed, indeed, before immigration began to be a matter of public record. As 
far back as 1769 a pesthonse was established in New York, especially ‘‘for the 
reception of diseased emigrants.” ‘ 

In 1795, when yellow fever carried off 730 persons in New York City, at least 500 
were foreigners, 452 belonging to one Catholic congregation, some of whom had been 
so short a time in the country that the pastor, Kev. Mr. O’Brien, did not know them/- 

The city inspector, in his report for the year 1816, noting the great mortality of 
the summer of that year, attributes it partly to the excessive heat, but also to the 
constant indiix of immigrants, many of whom were of the poorer class and unac- 
customed to the climate.^ 

In 1834 an epidemic of smallpox broke out, which was accounted for by the intro- 
duction of it from abroad “among our poor and filthy population.” 

By 1837 the connection between immigration and the death rate seemed so 
important that the city inspector, in his report for the yoar,'^ devoted considerable 
space to an analysis of deaths and causes of death according to place of nativity, 
showing the especially high projiortion of deaths amoug the foreign born from tw o 
great causes — consumption of the lungs and typhoid fever. 

From this time on city inspectors call attention again and agaii^ to immigration 
as the cause of disease, and their reports, taking them year after year, in fact show 
that nearly ono-half the deaths by consumption were of the foreign part of the pop- 
ulation, and that more than one-third the whole number of deaths were of foreign- 
ers.** 

Commenting upon the death rate of the period from 1846 through the next 10 or 15 
years following, the city inspector, in 1860, points out that in 1851-.52 there were 
1,6.S9 deaths in the city from typhoid fever; m the same years .5}K),593 aliens landed 
at the port; that the largest annual number of deaths ever reported iu New York 
from dysentery and diarrhea were during the period of greatest immigration — 
1847-1855 ; that, in fact, the rate of mortality from these diseases varied directly with 
the amount of immigration; and that the largest number of deaths in the city in 
auy one year from smallpox w ere in the period of greatest immigration.^ 

Much of the disease ascribed to foreign immigration was caused by bad conditions 
on sbipboanl during the passage. From tbe very beginning of immigi*ation to this 
country — from the time of the early explorers and the original colonists — one who 
embarked for tbe voyage across the Atlantic did it at serious risk of his life, not so 
much from pirates and shipwreck (although these were common perils of the deep) 
as from disease. Acciounts of early voyages show that it was quite a matter of course 
for a ship to lose from 10 to 30 per cent of her passengers by death from disease on 
the passage, ' and to land the remainder in a brokeu-down and enfeebled condition 
that unfitted them for some time, if not permanently, for active occupation ou 
shore. The disease most common on these voyages was the typhus, “jail,” or “ship” 
fever, the latter familiar title showing how closely the disease was associated with the 
ocean crossiug, and was due to the neglect by shipmasters of the most rudimentary 
sanitary requirements, of failure to provide for vontilatiou, cleanliness, and whole- 
some or sufficient food. And so when immigration was heavy, typhus fever 
appeared on the voyage as a natural consequence. Tbe severe outbreaks of this 
disease at the time of the great outpouring in the late forties were partly ascribed 
to the miserable condition of the emigrants when they left home, hut largely to the 
crowding and bad ventilation of vessels and to tbe insufficient supply of food pro- 
vided for passengers. At this time it was said that “scarcely a vessel has arrived 
with Irish ciuigrants without having the disease prevailing on board, and in some 
instances as many as 40 or 50 have died on the vessel, and more than 100 sick have 
been landed at quarantine from one vessel. Hundreds, too, who have passed the 
inspection of the health officers and been permitted to land, come up to the (‘ity 
having the seeds of disease already implanted, have sickened within from 1 to 3 
weeks, and being frequently. kept in town by their friends, contributed to spread 
tbe disease and infect the localities in which they sojourned.”^ 

These bad conditions led to various United States regulations dealing with pas- 
senger traffic, and in 1847 a bureau of immigration was established by the State 


* J. TV*! Francis, Historical Disooursejp. 108. 

•J. H. Griscom, M. 1)., History of the Visitations of Yellow Fever at Hew York, p, 7. 

■City Insiiector’sKoportof Interments in the City and County of New York for the Year 1816, 

p. 11. 

* Annual Keport of Interments in the City and County of Now York for the Year 1884, p. 16. 

* Annual JR^ort of Interments in the City and County of New York for the Year 1837, p. 480. 

* Dr. John H. Griscom, Sanitary Condition of the Laboring Population of New York, N. Y., 1645. 
■Annual Report of Interments for 1860, p. 228. 

■Annual Report of Interments, 1847, p. 104. 
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New York to provide againet sanitary and other evils arising from immigration, hut 
the death rate from diseases oausod among immigrants by the passage over continued 
high. 

In 1853 Asiatic cholera broke out in immigrant vessels, and led to demands for 
further United states legislation to remedy such causes as could ‘*be traced to any 
state of things on shipboard, such as defective ventilation, bad or insufficient food, 
or too large a number of passengers crowded together.” ‘ 

Such legislation was enacted in 1855, providing for a limitation of passengers car- 
ried, by the tonnage of the vessel— 1 passenger being allowed for every 2 tons— pro- 
viding for space, for ventilation, for stated supplies of food and water to passengers, 
for cleanliness, and for inspection at the ports to see if all conditions were complied 
with. 

This act seemed to be more efl'ectual, and by 1858 it was said that the sanitary 
condition of the immigrants had greatly improved, “ while by 1864 it could be said 
that the diseases engendered by “oonlined air, lilthy habits, bad fare, and long voy- 
ages,” which at one period tilled the hospitals with the sick and dying, had been so 
reduced as no longer to be a source of serious apprehension.* 

Other circumstances than those of the ocean crossing wc^re, however, responsible 
for the connection made in the imblic mind between the foreign immigrant and the 
city’s high death rate. 

The general situation as regards the health of the city and the foreign-horn popu- 
lation at this time was summed up by Dr. John II. Griscom in his report as city 
in8]>ector in 1842 as follows: 

It will not , it is presmiieil, be disputed that New York contains a larger proportion of inhabitants 
of foroi;'n birth than any city In the United States, and this fact aasuiues, In couneclioa with the 
raortalit^Y of tliocily, esjiecially with tlie disease under consideration (consumption), u vital importance 
as afiet'tmg its sanitary reputation. 

Here are ( oimreKated armies of foreigners drawn from their homes by various causes, and mostly 
in search of a liviup, allured by the flattering expei-.tations held out to them of a “free country.” 
They bring witli them destitution, misery, and too often disease already taken root. If in good health 
w hen Iniiig at home, the sufl'eriiig, prhation. and close confinement Incidental to the voyage rarely 
fail to engender d seuse, espeoially levers and diseases of the lungs, from the etlects of whh h they 
frequently nev er recover, and their broken constitutions are tlius rendered a fertile soil tor the gerni- 
inatiun of seeds of now diseases which future circumstances may plant. Dstraeised, they soon expe- 
rience tlie depressing etlects of being strangers in a strange land. Ignorant of where to look fora 
support, thousands are east upon charity for a meager and nneortain subsistence. Living in orowdetl 
apartments, in crumbling tenements, and narrow streets, and upon food poor in quality and stinted 
in quantity, they are peculiarly ex]ioHod to inroads of disease.^ 

And later in the report Ur. Griscom announces it as his conclusion that “the first 
among the more serious causes of diseased general health * * » is the crowded 

condition, with insufficient ventilation, of a great number of the dwellings of this 
city.”'^ / 

It is difficult to trace the immigrant to his first dwellings in this city. Phiongh 
is known, however, of the general growth of the city to give opportunity for a tol- 
erably close guess as to where he went and what quarters he had. 

Jly the close of the eighteenth century the city was growing rapidly toward the 
north, streets were being raised and paved, and the dock frontage extended farther 
into the water. The docks in jirocess of construction became gathering places of all 
sorts of filth, forming about the city a belt of offonsiveness along the river front 
from which^ it may bo supposed, the well-to-do were ready to draw back. In the 
neighborhood of the docks were a large number of old wooden houses, many of 
which, built before the raising and paving of the streets, hatl their lower Honrs 2 or 
3 feet below the surface of the pavements.'’ This was particularly the case at the 
southern end of the island, in the First, Hecond, and Fourth wards; but in other 
quarters, too, other offensive neighborhoods had grown up. 

In such neighborhoods disease fioiirished. 'fhe outbreak of yellow fever in 1735 
‘‘prevailed on the borders of the East River, in the low streets and what was for- 
merly the swamp, and in the narrow alleys.”’ And in such neighborhoods, evi- 
dently, the immigrant population found their first homes; for it will be remembered 
that it was in this epidemic that so large a proportion — 500 out of 730— of the vic- 
tims were immigrants, most of them newly arrived. 

By 1820 a cellar population had come into existence In New York, as we know by 
accounts of a malignant fever that broke out in Bancker street, all cases of which 
,^Efire noted to be of residents in cellars. These, however, were negroes, not foreign 
emigrants. 

* Report New YorklOommisBioner of Emigration, 1863, p. 140. 

> Report New York CoinmiHaioner of Emigration, 1858, p. 240. 

* Report of New York Association for Improving the Oundltion of the Poor, 1864, p. 45. 

« Annual Report of Interments, 1842, pp, 155-157. 

■ Annual R#ort of Interments, 184^ pp. 160-161 . 

•Dr. John H. Griscom^lstory of Yellow Fever, p. 8. 

'Dr. John H. Grisoom, History of Yellow Fever, p. 7. 
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The yellow-fever epidemic of 1822 drove the well-to-do population uptown to 

Greenwich Village,” and shortly after that time the growth of the city w^as bo 
great that builders were taxed to their utmost to ]>rovide houses for all who wanted 
them. 

The busiuess district was growing to the north, with Broadway as its main axis, 
and in the (joiirse of this growth, well-to-do residents of the neighborhoods en- 
croached upon moved still farther to the north, leaving their substantial dwellings to 
bo occupied by the poor, who found it desirable to remain near the busiuess district 
that atlorded them a livelihood, and who, to save expense, crowded themselves 4, 5, 
or 6 families -together into a structure adapted to the uses of one ‘family only. And 
*‘tho poor,” as years went on, were more and more exclusively the foreign born and 
their children. 

By 1834 overcrowding w^as recognized as a serious evil. Gerrett Forbes, city 
inspector for that year, says that, together with intemperance, the most proinineiit 
cause of the increase of deaths over the increase of (hexu>pulation which he has noted, 
is ‘^tho crowded and filthy state in which a great portion of our population live and 
apparently without being sensible <»f their condition.” 

Former good residence districts that were gradually being changed into crowded 
quarters of the poor wuire, notably, along the west side, up toward Greenwich Vil- 
lage, and in the center of the city, the old Fourth Ward, with its many fine old 
mansions. 

North of the city hall, and to the oast of Broadway, a neighl^orhood of evil 
notoriety ha<l come into being by a somewhat diflorent order of growth from that 
described above — in the famous (Sixth W^ard and its little less notorious Jieighbor on 
the north, the Fourteenth. 

The Sixth Ward was never as good a residon< e district as some others in the city 
on account of its i)eculiar topography. The ^‘Colhujt,” a deej* pond in a deep basin, 
covered a considerable portion of its surface, and while, in its natural state the pond 
added to the attractiveness of the locality, in 1800 the city began to fill it in, and 
from that time to 1810, when the work was finished, the spot was a center of otfonse 
and filth, 'fho place was made a common dum])ing ground for garbage, dead 
animals, and all sorts of trash; a circumstance that would naturally hinder the 
development of the neighborhood as a good residence district. On the high land 
above this pond some good houses were probably erected; and an old print showing 
the “Five I’oiuts” in 1827 reiircseuts some good and substantial looking dwellings. 
But a large jnimber of the hcuises erected in this quarter were shawling frame 
structures, built on made laud; and the famous tenement stroete about the “Five 
Points”— Baxter, Park, and Mulberry — were laid out over the very site of the pond, 
or along its edges. 

By 1830 the (Sixth Ward had become notorious for crime and disorder, and by 
1831-35 it emerges into especial publicity as a long-settled Irish neighborhood, in 
the course of the Irish riots that marked thcMse years and that hail their center here. 

In this ward an epidemic of “coutiniiod. fever” (typhoid) broke out in 1837. A 
physician, describing this epidemic,; Said that the cases occurred in the midst of a 
poor poinilation, “principally Irish and German, whose habits * * * are more 
or lass filthy, and who lived crowded together, with a family in every room in the 
house, and sometimes more.”' All cases occured west of the Bowery, whore there 
was far greater crowding than to the east of that street, and all occurred in base 
nieut dwellings, or first floors with no basement or cellar beneath. 

A month or two before the outbreak of this epidemic the mayor of the city, Aarop 
Clark, writing to the common council, on .June 5, in regard to the disease likely to 
bo occasioned by immigrants, said that “if they have it not with them on arrival 
they may generate a xdague by collecting in crowds in small tenements and foal 
hovels.”'* 

His prognostication was fulfilled, it is seen, within a very brief period. In the 
summer of 1842 a number of cases of tyx)bu8 fever of a severe type occurred in a 
building in the rear of No. 49 Elizaheth street, in the Sixth Ward, “under circum- 
Btances,” said the physician reporting on the cases, “which left no doubt of its 
local origin.”" The picturt^he gives of the surroundings of these cases shoi^ us 
the general features of a housing system for the poor that had developed itseu by 
this time: 

The front bnilding, a small two-story frame lionse, was partly ooenpied by the proprietor orleidm 
of the building as a lj(j[nor store and partly enblet to eeveral Irish families, k. covered alleyway l@a 
to the rear building. This was a double frame house H stories in hoigh|k It stood in the center of 
the yard, ranged next the fence, where a number of pigstys and stahl^ had surrounded the yard 
on 8 sides. From the ixuantity of iilth,.liquid and otherwise, thus caused, the ground. I simpose, had 
been rendered almost impassable, and to remedy this the yard had been oom^etely boarded over so 


> Dr. John H. Oriscom, Sanitary Condition of the Laboring Fopnlation, 1845, p. 16. 

* Sanderson, Bopublican Landmarks. 

* Dr. J. H. Grisoom, Sanitary Condition of the Laboring Population, p. 18. 
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that the earth could nowhere be seen. Those boards were partially decayed, and by a little preasurej 
even in dry weather, a thick, aroeuiab fluid could be forced up through their crevices. The central 
building was inhabited partly oy negroes. In this building there occurred in the course of 6 weeks 9 
cases of typhus fever. * * * At niy solicitation the idderman of tiie ward visited the building, 
the number of pigs about the establishment was reduced to that allowed by law, and chloride of lime, 
whitew'ashing, etc., liberally and assiduously employed. 

Ill this example is seen the original “tenement house — the old-fashioned frame 
house, once occupied by one family, and now turned over to occupancy by many. In 
the rear of this, to occupy a part — probably a largo part — of the original yard, had 
been built up a big barrack, expressly for tenement uses. In this a new stage in 
the development of the tenement-house system is seen. Such barracks were not 
necessarily erected on lots already occupied along the street line by older buildings, 
but they were in many cases. Nor was the roar tenement always a barrack build- 
ing. It was often the original building on the lot— perhaps a one or two story frame 
shanty, in front of which was erected a barrack building. Sometimes, too, the 
rear buildings were irregular little frame structures run iij) iu the rear of the lot to 
fill the space left hy a ttont tenement. JUit in any l ase the “roar” tenement was, 
as a rule, less desirable than tlie front teiioineiit, and, as in this example, was fre- 
quently given over to a different and inferior — ^that is, loss prosperous — race than 
that which occupied the front tenement. This, too, is a tyi>ical feature of the tene- 
ment system as it developed. And it will be noticed that the whole tenement was 
leased and controlled by on(‘ man, who sublet the separate apartments occupied by 
the many families tilling the tenements. All of these features played an important 
part of their own lii the develojimeut of the tenement system. 

The earlier type of tenement house — the old made-over family residence — was 
resiionsible for the beginnings of a great “cellar population,” whose wrotchedness 
was a continual tax upon the sympathies and c-onscieiice of the well-to-do, tlirough 
a long series of years. The conditions under which they lived are almost incredible 
to-day. Dr. Griscom says, in 1845: 

TIki «ioat oft'ciiHivo of all places of residence are the cellars. It is almost impossible, when con- 
ti'mplutiiig the circumstances and c.onditiouH of the jioorbeftigs who inhabit these bides, to maintain 
t.lie {irnpef degree of calmness requisitefor athorough inspection of their miseries, and sound Judgment 
respecting lem. You must descend to them ; you must feel tlie blast of foul air as it meets your face 
on u])eulng tJie door; you must grope iu the dark or hesitate until your eye becomes aooiistomed to 
tlie gloomy place, to enable you to And your way through the entry over the broken floor, the boards 
ot Mliich are protected from your tread by a half inch of hard dirt; you must inhale tlie suflbcHting 
vapor of the heateil rooms; and in tho dark, dim recesses endeavor to lind the inmates by the sound 
of their voices, or chance to see their figures moving between you luul the tlickering light of a window, 
coated with dirt and festooned with c^wobs— or, if in search of an invalid, take care that you do not 
fall full length upon the bod with her, by stumbling against the bundle of rags and straw dignified by 
ttiat n^e, lying upon the floor, under the window, if window there is; and all this and much iuoi« 
beyond the reach ofiny pen must be felt and seen ere you can appreciate iu its full force the uioumful 
and disgusting condition iu which thousands of the subjects of our (Government pass their lives.' 

The use of cellars, begun in the old single-family residence, occupied by many fami- 
lies, was continued in the tenement houseproperj but as tho big barracks were built 
in greater and greater number until the cau fOr bouses was mon^ adequately met 
without recourse to underground apartments, the cellar residences decreased. 

From the specially constructed tenant house, placed on the front or rear of the 
lot, came the “courts” and “alleys” in which tenant houses were crowded upon 
every available foot of spare ground. 

The city inspector, in his report for 1845, said that in comparison with the older 
type of dwellings, with their crowded cellar apartments, the new “courts” were 
“ luxurious and economical residences.” But Dr. Griscom, iu his report for 1842, 
had joined the “courts” with the cellars in their harmful influences upon public 
health. 

These, indeed, were largely responsible for th.at part of the high death rate among 
tho foreign born which was caused by consumption, as tbo immigrnnt ships had been 
largely responsible for that part caused by typhus. Dr. Griscom says : 

The atiniial reports of the city inspector show that nearly one-balf the deaths by consumption are 
of the foreign part of the population, and that more than one-third tbo whole number of deaths are of 
foreigners. Such an immense dis](roportiuu can only be accounted for on the supposition that some 
extraottilnary causes of death prevail among the strangers who (.o reside among us. Now it is a 

pretty weU ascertained fact that a large majority of the cellar and court population of this city consists 
of persons of foreign birth and their onildrcu ; of the dispensary patients about 00 per (sent are natives 
of M^er countries, and if it were possible to ascertain the parentage of tbo children receiving aid firom 
, institutions we should And a larger proportion than this directly dependent upon roreigners. 
TffSro id nodoubi that 7.5 per cent of them are either emigrantsor the children of such. Tut these facts 
side by side, then, and we ap^conflnned in the conclusion that the domiciliary condition of these poor 
beings, the confined places in which they dwell, the anwbolosome air they breathe, and their filth and 
degradation, are prolific sources of au immense amount of distress and sickness, which iu their turn 
serve by the loss of time, of wages, and of strength, to aggravate the miserableneBs of their condition, 
to iuoreaso the danger to the public health and the burden of public and private charity.* 


Sanitary Condition of the Laboring Population, pp. 8-9. 
Sanitary Condition of the Laboriug Population, p. 14. 
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Further testimony is given to show that it was not so mnch the original condition 
of the immigrant as the wretched dwelling he had to live in that caused the high 
rate of sickness and death among foreigners in the city. 

The city inspector says in his report for 1860: 

The farther fact shonld be adduced that most of the children who arrive in this city from foreign 

S orts, although suifering from tlie effects of a ])rutracted voyage, bod accommodations, and worse fare, 
u not bring with them any marked disease beyond those which, witli proper care, nursing, and 
wholesome air, could not be easily overcome. The causes, then, of this excessive mortality must be 
sought for in this city, and are readily traceable to the wretched habitations in which parents and 
cbilareu are forced to take uji their abode; in tiie contracted alleys; the underground, murky, and 
jiestilentiai cellars ; the U'neuient house, with its hundreds of uccupaiits, where each cooks, eats, and 
sleeps in a single room without light or ventilation, surrounded with filth, in an atmosphere foul, fetid, 
and deadly, with none to console with or advise, or to apply to for relief when disease invades them.’ 

Immigration was somewhat checked during the war, but even under those cir- 
cumstances house hnilding in the city did not keep pace with the population, and 
the close packing of tenauts in confined quarters still brought “disease, demorali- 
zation, and death as their consequences.* 

Conditions were so bad that in 181)4 leading citizens of New York formed thom- 
selvos into a “ citizens’ association,” for the purpose of investigating and reforming 
the prevailing evils. A subcommittee, known as the “ council of hygiene and public 
health,” undertook a thorough sanitary investigation of the city, and their report 
affords ns one of the most valuable studios of city conditions and a city population 
that has ever been prepared. • 

The committee found, as to the tenement system in general, that the — 

tenant honaos of this city arc unlike the hahitiitioiiH occnpicA by the i)iK>rei' cluKees in any uLlier citj', 
pnnciimlly in the following respects ; 

1. That the occupants have less personal int-erost in and control over the character, cleanliness, and 
flurroiindings of their domiciles than is usual in other cities. 

2. That the rate of crowding, both as regards the allowance of area and of air space to each person, 
far exceeds the ordinary degrees of aggregation of the poorer classes in other citii's. 

H. There is less concern and expenditure for the welfare of the tenants, and at the same time a 
higher rote of rental for domiciles, than tirevails in other cities. 

4. There is relatively, as well as numerically, a vastly larger population dwelling in crowded tenant 
houses in New York tuau in au.\ other great city.* 

The total population of New York had doubled in 20 years, and the great majority 
of it — the laboring and poor classes — had “ become more and more concentrated upon 
given areas and in particular streets and districts.” In a sanitary survey of the city 
by the council, completed iu December, 1864, it was found that the total number of 
tenant houses was 15,1109, and the average number of families to each was 7/;. The 
number of persons residing in tenant houses and cellars was 495,592, to which should 
be added those in smaller habitations, attics, stable lofts, etc., whore insufficient 
area and air space wore found.'' 

At this time the tenant houses of the city were nearly all found within an area of 
4 square miles, and certain parts of the city showed a density of population greater 
than that of any parts or wards of Dondon or any other European city. 

As compared with tenements of former times, those of this period were built to 
a greater height in stories, there were more rear tenant houses erected liack to 
back with other buildings correspondingly situated on parallel streets, and oourte 
and alleys were more encroached upon and narrowed into unveutilated, unlighted, 
and well-like holes between front and rear teuenietits.'^ 

The accompanying table shows the distribution of the tenant-house population 
throughout New York at this time, and gives some idea of the relative proportion of 
tenement-house dwellers to the total population. It must be noticed, however, that 
the total population given in the table is that for 1860, while the tenant-house 
population is that of 11^4. Consequently the proportion of tenant-house dwellers 
to total population based on these figures would be somewhat too high. As tlie 
population increased only about 16 per cent in the whole decade from 1860 to 1870, 
however, the disproportion is not so great as it might be. 


‘Annual Keportof Interments, Now York, 1860, Doo. No. 5. 

» Report of A. I. C. 1*., 1805, p. 51ms 

■Keportof the Council of Ilygiene and Public Health of the Citizens’ Association of New York, 
second edition, 1866, p. Ixix. 

^ Report Council of flygieue, p. Ixix. 

■ Report OouuoU of Hygiene, p. Ixx. 
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Table 2.— Tenant-house population in 1864. 

[Comptlbd from Kcport Council of Hygiene, 1864, p. 849, and Report New York State Tenement-Home 
Commission, 1895, p. 278.] 
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About tbiH time it was observed not only that poor people were concentrated in 
certain districts, but that they were more or less segregated according to nationali- 
ties. And in 1867 it was noted that the social relations of the foreign to the native 
l)opulation had materially changed; that the foreigners no longer blended with the 
native stocks to become incorporated with them.' 

" So largo are tho aggregations of diifoi'eiit foreign nationalities,” the report goes on to say, *‘that 
tliey no longer conform to our habits, opinions, and manners, but, on the contrary, create for them- 
selves distinct comrauniti<*a, almost as impervious to Aineri(;au sentiments and induences as are the 
inhabitants of Dublin or Hamburg. . . . They have their own theators, recreations, amusements, 
military and national organizations, to a groat extout their own schools, churches, and trade unions; 
their own newspapers and periodical literature.” 

These foreigners had at that time in the city 73 churches of their own, 35 news- 
papers in 5 languages, and many charitable institutions for the benefit of their own 
people. 

The Report of the Council of Hygiene, above referred to, shows more or less in 
detail how these foreign populations were distributed in 1864. 

Beginning at the lower end of the city, where the immigrant first enters it after 
landing at the immigrant station, it is found that the lower west side, one of the 
good residential districts mentioned in describing an earlier period, had been wholly 
converted to a tenement district of peculiar ofiehsiveness. 

The inhabitants oftlio district were largely of foreign birth: about one-half the 
population were Irish, about one-fourth Uormans, the remainder were Americans, 
Swedes, and Danes. About two-thirds of the population were laborers and 
mechanics with their families; the remainder were retail shopkeepers and keepers 
of hotels and sailors^ and immigrants' boarding houses. A large element of the pop- 
ulation was a iloating one, consisting of travmers, immigrants, sailors, and vaga- 
bonds without a habitation and almost without a name.’'=' 

Many of the tenement houses in this district were the old family residences of a 
more prosperous time, but many were the big brick barracks built especially for 
tenement uses ; the former mainly along Greenwich street, the latter mainly along 
Washington street, which, being made ground, had not been built up as Greenwich 
• Vlreet was, with buildings of tho better class, thus affording opportunities for 
erecting this other elass of buildings. 

A marked feature of tenement conditions here was the small size of the apartments, 
which insured overcrowding. 

Throughout all these quarters the utmost neglect of all hygiene laws prevailed. 
Typhus fever and measles prevailed here, and proved very fattu; and a list of oases 


* Report Council of Hygiene, p. 6. 


1 Report A. 1. C. P., 1867, p. 42. 
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under the care of the principal charitable society of the city, giving names and 
addresses, shows that this region was a veritable nest of pauperism. 

Following up the west side from Eeade street to Fourteenth, different stages of 
the general process of change characteristic of a great city’s growth are to be seen. 
In tJie district already described the change was almost complete; as one passed 
northward, the change was seen in less and less advanced stages. 

From Eeade to Canal street the greater number of residents were of foreign par- 
entage. The colored population, once very numerous, had almost disappeared. The 
houses of prostitution— the fringe that an advancing fashionable quarter drags 
behind it — for which the neighborhood had once been famous, were rapidly disap- 
pearing, the former occupants of these houses being replaced by foreigners, who in 
Miru were being crowded out by the growth of the business district.^ 

I From Caual to Spring street, west of Broadway— a district containing the lower 
ends of Thompson, Sullivan, Wooster^ and Greene streets, of malodorous memory — 
the inhabitants wore about equally divided into Americans, foreigners, and negroes. 
The majority of the retail stores were kept by foreigners, who were said to bo “an 
industrious and hard-working people.” ^ The AniericauH were well to do, living in 
their own houses, while the nt'groes were a poor, lazy class. Houses of ill fame 
were more numerous here, where the change bad not proceeded so far, and the 
inmates were “composed of nearly all nationalities, not excepting our own. ”2 
Thieves, pickpockets, and gamblers abounded. 

From Sjiriiig street to Houston, Irish and Germans comprised a largo part of the 
iuhubitantH. A lew negroes were found here, and many houses of prostitution of 
the better class, as the district was in the vicinity of the great hotels and tlie places 
of public amusement. From Houston street to Christopher street, the inhabitants 
were mostly of the laboring classes, presumably with a large Ibreign intermixture. 

Between Christopher street and Fourteenth, lay the former “Greenwich Village,” 
and her(‘ anc catch up with the native born on their journey northward. The ])opu- 
hitioii of this district contained, in J8(>4, probably a larger proportioii of native-born 
residents than any iii the city, with the exception of the Fifteenth Ward. Few 
wealthy families were found here; most of the inhabitants were trados]>cople, clerks, 
mochanicH of the better class, and cartmen. 

The tenant house's throughout the district from Eeade to Fourteenth street were 
mainly 2 to 4 story brick dwe'lliiigs, from 20 to 40 years old, built for one family. 

Tliere were, besides, some of the small, riekoty, old frame dwellings, of the type 
alrcaely noted in the Sixth Ward, and a few of the barrack type, mostly in very bad 
condition. Eear tenements of the lowest grade were to be found in considerable 
numbers. 

From Fourteenth to Fortieth street, the foreign population is soon to have entered 
the district si(l<‘ by sid(‘ with tlie native population in a very literal sense. I’assing 
over Green w'ieh Village, they had traveled up the western edge of the district above 
as the native born were traveling up its eastern edge — the center of the island ; and, 
as tlu^ foreigners were uow coming into a region not already thickly built up, the 
bric/k barrack was the prevailing type of tenant house. Here then grew up the 
charaeteiistie “barrack” evils and here were to bo found some of the worst and 
most extreme types of that class of buildings. 

The ins])octor for the district between Twenty-sixth and Thirty-third streets 
describes a sejuare almost covered with front and rear tenements, and depicts 
vividly the terrible sanitary conditions that naturally arise, from lack of ventilation 
and sanitary conveniences. 

Ho says : 

lu a uu^jority of roar toneuiouis * * * the apartments are dirty, dark, and imlnviting, often 
rooking with iuth, the walls wholly innocent of whitewash, and the atmosphere impreauated with 
thodisagreoahloodor so peculiar to tenant houses. In some the sun never shines, and the apart- 
inonta are so dark that unless seated near the window it is impossible to read ordinary type; and 
yet tlio inspector often hoars tho hackneyed expression, “We have no sickness, thank God,’’ uttered 
by those whoso sunken eyes, pale cheeks, and colorless lips speak more eloquently than words of 
the uuicini;^ condition inevitably resulting from tho absence of pure, fresh air and the general light 
of tlie sun. * * * The tenants seem to wholly disregard personal cleanliness, if not the very flrst 
princl])les of doconcy, their general appearance and actions corresponding with their wretched 
abodes. * * * This iiulifferenoe to personal and domiciliary cleanliness is doubtless acquired from 
a long familiarity with the loathsome surronudings, wholly at variance with all moral or social 
improvement, as well as the first principles of hygienic science.* 

The foreign residents of this district were mostly Irish, with a few colored peopflK. 
intermingled. 

Going still farther to the north, above Fortieth street, still another phase of 
foreign life in the (uty is seen. By this time the foreign population had fairly 
outrun the native population, and throughout the sparsely settled district of the 
upper west side, 011 the broadly stretching vacant lots through which the streets of 

^ Beport Council Hyg., p. 25. * Itoport Council Hyg., p. 37. 'Itoport Council Hyg., p. 245. 
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a later time had not yet been cat, on the miniatare crags and peaks that dotted the 
ground a foreira squatter population had erected its dwelling. 

In the New York Times of November 21, 1864, it was said that there was then— 

A population of 20,000 on this island that pay neither rent for the dwellings they occupy nor munic< 
ipal taxes as holders of real estate. They comprise that portion of the population known as “squat- 
ters.” In one ward, which we need not name, they combined a year or two ago in sntticient numbers 
to control the election for alderman and councilmen. We are not altogether sure that they can not 
control the ma,{ority of votes in the same ward to-day- 

Those 20,0(W exempts [says the insiieclor of the council of hygiene, who gave in his report the 
above extract from the Time’s] exercise, by favor of the common council, the right of free pasture for 
cows and pigs. The public pound has been voted a nuisance; the keepers thereof a double-distilled 
nuisance. » * * The “ freedom of the city ” they hold to embrace * * * likewist! the right of 
revising the general municipal surveys. * * * The dwellings of the “exempt” population at 
frequent intervals hold possession of the imblic highway. At sundry points they take half the car- 
riage road, the owners no doubt holding to the view that where a duiig cart can pass along there is 
ample necommodation for any other species of vehicle.* 

The sciuatttaV dwellings, which were scattered irregularly around without refer- 
en< e to lot or to street boundaries, were the shanties^' so familiar to an. earlier 
generation of New Yorkers. 

The shanty [says an inspector of the council of hygiene] is the cheapesr, ana simplest domicile 
con8tructe<l in civilized communities. Tlio typical shanty is built of rough boards, which form the 
lloor, the sides, and the roof. It is built cither on the ground or but little raised above it. It is from 
fi to 10 feet Ligli, and its ground area varies much in dilferent coses, but is always of moderate extent. 
It contains no liro])lace or chimney, but a stove, the pijie from which passes through a hole in the 
roof. It has from 1 to 2 or 4 windows, with single sash, each containing from 4 to 0 panes of small 
size. Some shanties have hut 1 room, others an additional small apartment, used as a ^droom. The 
lietter shiinties arc lathed and plastered. It is evident that to the occupants of the sbauty domicili- 
ary and iiersonal cleanliness is almost inipossihle. lii one room are found the family, chairs, usually 
dirty and broken, cooking utensils, stove, often a bed, a dog or cat, and sometimes more or less poultry. 
On the outside, by the door iu many cases, are ])igs and goats and additional poultry. There is no 
sink or drainage, and the slops are thrown upon the ground.^ 

It is seen, then, that the shanty could be about as filthy as the tenant house proper, 
but this advantage, at least, it had over the latter— it housed, usually, only one 
family, and, standing free on three sides at leastf, admitted much mure fresh aii' and 
sunlight. 

The shanty population of the upper west side was, in contrast to the lower west 
side population, largely composed of Germans; but many Irish were found here also. 
Many w(‘re day laborers, employed by contractors in grading, paving, and sewering 
the streets, and m the removal of rock, or in excavating for public ])iirposo8. Some 
were employed iu the stables of the city railroads and stage companies, or in Central 
Park. 

In this district, there were also some brick and wooden tenements, inhabited by 
mochanics, by drivers and conductors on the city railroads, and by many of those 
engaged in retail business on the avenues. In the wooden tenements German fami- 
lies preponderated: in the brick, Americans.^ 

Having traced the progress of the foreign population up the west side, we may 
return to the lower part of the city. 

In 1864 the Fourth Ward could show some of the worst types of the tenement 
houses in the city. Many of the old residences had been torn down and replaced 
by the big tenement barracks. One of the most notorious of these, known as 
‘‘Gotham court in Cherrjr street, was 34 feet wide in front and rear, 234 feet long, 
and 5 stories high. This immense block had at one of the long sides a clear space 
of 9 feet separating it from a similar structure forming part of the “ court ; ” on the 
other side a clear space of 7 feet divided it from the rear of the houses on Roosevelt 
street. Hemmed in, in this way, the “court” could receive tlie smallest modicum 
of light and air, and disease was bred here freely. This house represented about 
the average sanitary condition of the tenant houses in the district, although &om its 
size it was the most notorious among them. 

The inhabitants in this district, on Oak, Cherry, and Water streets, on Oliver, 
James, and Roosevelt, were mainly Irish of the lowest and most degraded class. 

The Sixth Ward at this time couldlay claim to tlie most exclusively foreign popula- 
tion of any district in the city. Americans constituted less than 6 per cent of the 
whole number. Of the foreign population, jhe Irish constituted 74 per cent; the 
remaining 26 per cent were mainly German Jews and Italians. The German Jews 
dealt iu old clothing and made Baxter street their headquarters: the Irish kept 
• *juhk shops, liquor stores, groceries, etc.; the Italians were ragpickers, and organ 
grinders.'* By this time about one-third of the tenant houses iu the ward were of the 
“ barrack” type, containing from 10 to 50 families each. The remainder were very 
old wooden structures, some quite small, containing 4 to 8 families in as many rooms. 
Many of those houses were used as lodging houses, as many as 30 persons being 
packed into a single room. * 

* lieport Council Hyg., p. 203. ■ Report Council Hyg., p. 303. 

^Report Cuuncii Hyg., p. 800. ' ^Report Council Hyg., p. 77. 
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In tbo Fourteenth Ward, just to the north, one-half of the inhabitants were of the 
lower orders, mostly Irisn and Gormans, the former nationality predominating. 
Here also were to be found the old wooden houses used as tenant houses, and the 
new brick barracks. 

At Houston street, the northern boundary of the Fourteenth Ward, the tenement 
district of the central part of the city may be said to have ended at this time, the 
ward above, the Fifteenth, containing a population almost entirely native bom and 
comparatively few tenant houses. 

To see the remainder of the tenemeut-houso population we must now turn to the 
east side. 

The Seventh Ward, lying along the East River, and formerly a good residence 
neighborhood, largely settled by Quakers, was by this time changing to a teneuient 
district. A few of the former well-to-do residents still lived in the central portion, 
but the ])opulation was now made up principally of mechanics, longshoremen, and 
Bailors. In the eastern part of the ward were many crowded tenement houses of the 
newer type, but most of the tenement population lived in old-fashioned 2 or 3 story 
dwelling houses, not built lor tenements. The population here was mainly Irish, 
with a sprinkling of other nationalities among the sailors and longshoremen. 

The Tenth Ward, just to the north of the Seventh Ward, was at this time the one 
distinctively .and exclusively Gtirmau district in the city. Here this people had 
rushe<l in such numbers as to make it profitable for landlords to erect many new 
tenement houses, and fewer of the old, dilapidated houses were to bo found here than 
in other quarters. The new tenant houses were said to be of pretty good character. 

The Thirteenth Ward, to the cast of the Tfuith Ward, was densely crowded with 
the working classes, the majority of whom were Irish ; Germans ranked next, and 
Americans last. Only one-fourth of the buildings were tenant houses. The ward 
showed a high rate of si<iknes8 and mortality, owing to the overcrowded and ill-ven- 
tilated dwellings and to the ignorant and careless habits of the peojde themselves. 

To the north, from Rivington to Fourteenth street, in the Seventeenth and Eleventh 
wards, a Gorman population was pressing in, rather more numerously in the part of 
the district adjoining the Tenth Ward northward to Seventh street and eastward to 
First avenue. East and north of hero the Irish prevailed. The densely crowded 
Eleventh Ward contained probably a larger artisan population than any other dis- 
trict ill the city. Jn the whole district old and new tenements wore mingled and 
conditions were bad. 

On tbe upper cast side, as in the upper west side, well-to-do native residents were 
found toward tbe center of the city, while poor foreigners were found in the streets 
nearer tbe river. From Fourteenth to Fortieth street the foreign population was 
mainly Irish or of Irish descent, jiacked in filthy tenements and ol tbo most unclean 
and degraded personal habits. 

Above Fortieth street B(|uatter colonies, similar to those on the west side, were 
found, made up of Irish aud Germans, and one is noted as far down as Thirty-ninth 
street and First avenm;, where a slight eminence known as 1)utch HilF’ sheltered 
the colony, and by its name indicated tbeir nationality. 

It will be observed from this general survey that the Irish wore scattered pretty 
well over the city, while the Germans were largely packed into one or two crowded 
wards, where they formed a dense settlement of their own nationality, or were to 
he i'ound in colonies among the squatter population; that in general the Irish were 
to he found rather more frequently on the west side, the Germans on the east. 

Next to bo considered are tbo social aud moral jispects of tbe life of the foreign 
population thus widely distributed over the city. The tenement houses iu which 
most of them found their homes wei e certaiuly little calculated to develop high social 
and moral types, and indeed brought to hear influences working directly the other 
way. 

Physical devitalization led to moral degeneracy. The general lowering of vitality 
due to the foul air, darkness, and filth of the tenement is accompanied by a depression 
of spirits, a reduction of energy and ambition. The tenement dweller is not only 
incapacitated for work, hut loses interest in it and in the progress of his family ; 
resorts to strong drink to stimulate his system, while this in tnm reduces his phys- 
ical health still further and incites him directly to all kinds of vice and crime. 

The state of physical and moral degradation brought about in the teuemeut house 
became so distinct a type that all observers and investigators remarked it, and sobm^ 
one of them in a flash of genius bestowed upon it tbe significant, if not elegant, ' 
name of “ Tenant-bouse rot.” 

Dt. Griscom, as early as 1842. bad called attention to tbe depraved effects which 
such modes of life exert upon tne moral feelings aud habits ; ” ‘ and tbe city inspector 
in 1851 renMirks that ^‘tnese overpopulated houses are generally, if not always, 
seminaries of filthiness, indecency, and lawlessness.”^ 


> Annual Report of Intonnents, New York, 1842, p. 161. 
^ ^Annual Report of Inteimeute, New York, 1851. 
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Overcrowding of itself led to grave evils: and tlie whole sot of influences at work 
in the tenement were well summed up oy the well-known philanthropist, Mr. 
Charles L. Brace : 

In many quarters of tho city family life and the feeling of home are almost unknown j people live 
in great caravansaries, which are hot and stifling in summer, disagreeable in winter, and where chil- 
dren associate together in the worst way. In many rooms privacy and purity are unattainable, and 
young girls grow up accustomed to iraiuodosly from their earliest years, hoys herd together iu gangs, 
and learn thepracticos of crime and vice before tlicy are out of childhood. Even the laborers’ families 
who occupy separate rooms in tiiese buildings havenoseuseof home. They do notown thehousenor any 
part of it, nor Imve any interest in it. All that valuable industry Avhicli in the couutiw a mechanic 
or laborer apidies in odd hours to his little homestead is here lost. Tho workman spends Ills leisure 
hours in the grogshops or at the corner groceries. Tho general effect of the system is tho existence 
of aproletaireclass, who have no interest iu the permanent well being of the community, who have 
no sense of homo, and who live -without any deep root in tho soil, the mere tools of demagogues and 
designing racn.^ 

For llie existence of tho tenement houses themselves, with all their evil influeuces, 
the immigrant, the landlord, and the city have to share the responsibility, it is 
plainly evident that the tenement houses were called into being by tlie heavy 
demands for housing made by the constant iiipoiiring of groat masses of immigrants, 
and overcrowding seemed to bo an almost inevitable result of this demand, as tho 
immigrants were very poor and land was dear in the city itself, while transporta- 
tion facilities were not as yet so developed us to permit tho city laborer to live in 
suburban districts where land was cheaper. 

But tho landlords were especially to blame for tho ill conseciuenees arising from 
the teuemciit houses, as they were, obviously, the ones who decided in what way and 
with habitations of what character the immigrants’ demand for housing should he 
met. The immigrant himself was iu no position to dictate terms. Poor, ignorant 
of the country, and with immediate need of shelter, he had 1o take what was pro- 
vided for him by the landlord. And the landlord took the utmost advantage of the 
situation by charging the highest ])ossihle prices for the poorest possible accommo- 
dations, and disregarding every law of health and decency in erecting tho big 
barracks meant for occupation by the. poor. 

Successive investigations of the housing system in New York agreed in showing 
tlie “ greedy and mercenary landlord,” rather than the helpless tenant, as the primary 
cause of tenement evils. 

An inspector for the council of hygiene in 1804 thus reports tho landlords’ 
metliods, with regard to repairs: 

Every expeuditure of money which tho law does not force them to is ref used; and blinds holf 
swunj; and ready to fall aud (jrasli witli tlio tlrst strong wind; doors long off their hinges, which open 
and shut by being taken up bodily aud put out ol or in the way; chimneys a.s apt to conduct the 
smoko into the room as out of it; stagnant, seething, overflowing privies, lelt nneleansed through the 
hot months of sutniner, though pestilence itself should breed from them; hydrants out of repair aud 
flooding sink and entry; stairs which shake aud quiver with every step as you ascend them; and all 
this day after day, month after mouth, year in and year ont. 

But the city, too, must hear a considerable share of tho blame for bad tenement 
coiiditiouB, from its neglect to protect the (^immunity by adequate legislation against 
the consequences arising from the greed of landlords and the ignoriisce and poverty 
of tenants at a time when, iu the first beginiiings of tho tenement system, legisla- 
tion could easily have prevented evils which, once having come into being and 
become vested interests, it could not cure. 

In considering the problem of immigration in New York City, another factor, 
however, has to be taken into consideration besides those already mentioned, 
namely, tlie especial characters of the difleront races reiiresented in onr immigration. 

The Irish came among us in especially poor physical condition, owing to their 
miseries and misfortunes at home. This was particularly true of the immigration 
of the forties and fifties, which spread our tenement-house ])opnlation beyond its 
former somewhat narrow quarters, throughout the extent of the city. 

One reason why the Irish tenant woiud snhiuit to crowding in tho cities was 
because ho was used to it at home. An architect, writing to the Irish Builder, saya: 

The man or woman born in a cabin or garret will much prefer spending their lives in one room 
with thoir family, no matter how numerous, to the trouble of adjourning to separate apartments, 
unless, as I said before, example teaches them better, which is one great advantage in grouping 
dwellings. 1 have seen in Ireland a horse, 2 cows, 2 goats, grandmother, father and mother, brothers 
ai)d sisters, an infant in a cradle, all in one apartment. There was an inner room with 2 hedsteads, 
' one answered as a standing for firkins of butter, the other for seed potato(‘s. This was in many 
places in county Cork, ana in Errjs and Tyrawley. The late Lord George Hill, In his book Facts 
m>m Gweedore, mentioned the great difficulty ho had in getting the tenantry to give up this grega- 
riouB method of living, and at night when the door of the house was shut the effects from want of 
ventilation on the health of all, man and beast, must be injurious. The disease known as the head 
fall,” which all but depopulated Tory Island, on the coast of Donegal, about 20 years ago, has been, 
not without some reason, ascribed to this cause.* 


1 Koport A. I. C. P., 1878, p. 83. 


« Beport A. 1. C. P., 1879, p. 53. 
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While all the foreign population showed a high sickness and death rate in Now 
York City, that for the Irish was exceptionally high in comparison with other 
peoples , whether from their originally debilitated condition or from thoir excep- 
tionally intemperate habits or from other causes. 

Panuerisin, it may be remembered, was the principal evil spoken of in that first 
complaint against immigration in 1819, which has already been (j noted, and at that 
time the great mass of the paupers were Irish, as indeed has been the case ever since. 

Most of the assisted paupers about whom so much complaint was made in the first 
half of the century just past, were from British and Irish almshouses ; and as the 
Irish immigration was so much larger than the English, the Irish paupers were the 
most noticeable in their effect upon prevailing conditions. Besides 1lio actual 
almshouse paupers there was a large class of Irish who, living at home such a hand- 
to-mouth existence, by irregular and ill-paid employment, w^ere at any moment liable 
to slip from this precarious footing on the very verge of pauperism into pauperism 
itseli; at any little (drcumstance of change or misfortune. Such a change did emigra- 
tion prove to many of them, and the New York almshouses were filled with Irish 
paupers. It seemed, indeed, as if the burden of pauperism in New York had been 
transferred directly from Ireland, relieving that country in exact proportion to our 
additional load. It was pointed out that while the State of New York gave public 
aid to 346,518 persons in 1856, Ireland, with about double the population, in the 
same vear gave relief to only 304,000 persons, and that the poor rates there were 
rapidly decreasing.' 

Reports of the private charitable societies and public institutions show, in conclu- 
sive detail, the disproportionately high rate of pauperism shown by the Irish as con- 
trasted with other nationalities. 

It was noted in 1860 that — 

Thu alniahouAe rofurns hLow tliat about 86 per cent of the persoiiH relievefl by charitable aid are of 
roreigu birth, ot which 69 per cent were Irish and about 10 per cent Geriuun, or nearly 7 Irinli to 1 
German. As the Irish population, liowever, is nearly twice that of the German, the actual ratio is 
about 3i Irish to 1 German, and 5 Irish to 1 American.* 

In chronic pauperism, as contrasted with that temporary condition of want lequir- 
ing relief into which any immigrant might fall while going through the ])roceH8 of 
industrial adjustment, the Irish were far in the lead. A confidential list ])nblished 
by one charitable society, of cases on their hands for 3 y 3 arB and over, and giving 
names and addresses, showed that the great bulk of such cases were Irish. i )n Ibis 
list, comprising 650 names, there were only 4 which could bo recognized as distinctly 
German; of the rest, all might, and a great majority must, have belonged to iiorsons 
of Irish birth or descent. 

The Irish were especially hard drinkers, patronizing and conducting the numerous 
whisky shops in the city, while the Germans confined thcmsolves largely to tlie milder 
lager beer. 

And the Irish furnished an especially high proportion of the criminal class. The 
following table shows this, and also the facts about pauperism above stated: 

Tablk 3. 
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It will be noted that while the Irish made up only 28 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the city, they constituted 69 per (jent of those receiving charitable aid, and 
55 per cent of those arrested for crime. The Germans were 15 per cent of the popula- 
tion, 10.8 per cent of the paupers, 10 per cent of the criminals. The English, Scotch, 


* Report A. I. C. P., ISTiG, p. 20. 

* Report A. I. C. P., 1860, p. 49. 

’ Compiled from data iu report A. I. C. P., 1860, p. 40. 
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and Welsh, it is interesting to observe, fell below their proportion in the total 
population in respect to pauperism, but mounted above it in respect to crime. 

It was said in 1864 that ^‘as a class, the Germans and Swiss immigrants are among 
the most enterprising and prosperous; the English and Scotch rank next; while the 
Irish are less temperate and self-controlled than either.” ^ 

'riio most harrowing pictures of tenement-house life, and the worst conditions, as 
presented iii various reports, wore scon in Irish neighborhoods. The Sixth Ward, 
the worst in the city in the early part of the century, was almost entirely Irish. The 
one distinctively German ward of the period, the Tenth, adjoining the Sixth War^ 
although densely crowded, was quiet, orderly, pleasant, and even in fairly good 
saTiitary condition. 

In an account of one example of notable cleanliness in a very dirty neighborhood 
presented by an inspector of the council of hygiene, it was noted that of the 64 
families in the house only 2 were Irish. The rest were German. * 

The Gorman immigrants, as contrasted with the Irish, came here in good physical 
condition from healthy country districts, and a large proportion proceeded directly 
to the country. Those who remained here were industrious and hard-working and 
orderly, as has been seen— small contributors to the city^s pauperism and crime. 

There was a type among them, however, that was regarded with a good deal of 
disfavor by their contemporaries. These were the ragpickers or “chiffoniers,” as 
they were called, and they appear and reappear in the various sanitary reports, ftom 
which we get much of our knowledge of tenement-house life. Dr. Griscom called 
attention to these “chiffoniers” in 1842 as a type introduced within the previous few 
years “ whose perstms, like their occupations, were the most degraded imaginable.”® 
These were at that time to be found in considerable numbers plying their occupa- 
tions along the streets, overturning the heaps of rubbish and tilth in search of bits 
oi [laper, etc., or scraps of food thrown out of houses as garbage, which they either 
carry liorao to recook or eat upon the spot. Dr. Griscom seemed to think that these 
wt^rA importations from Taris, London, and other cities; hut all indications go to 
show that most of thorn were country-bred Gormans who had taken to this occupa- 
tion through their frugal habit of saving and making nso of every available bit of 
material, and had found their o]»portunity in the general prodigality of refuse 
(lnni])C(l in great heaps and piles throughout the city. 

'I'hose that he spoke of plied their vocation along the stroots; but many found 
their field in the big dumping grounds that grew up along the outskirts of the 
cit> , living in colonies near them. One such colony in the Eleventh Ward is thus 
described : 

11 is Hituatod in tho roar of Nos. — and — Sheriff street. 'Iho houses are of wooil, 2 stories with 
alti(; and basoinont. The attic rooms are nsod to dejiosit the filtliy rags and bones as they are taken 
from tho gutters and slaughteriiouses. Tlie yards are filled with dirty rags hung up to dry, sonding 
forth their stench to all Hkj neighborho<Ml and is exceedingly nauseous, operating upon luo as an 
emetic. Tho tenants are all (lonnaus of the lowest order, having no national or person alprido. Ihey 
are exceedingly filthy in person and their bedclothes are as dirty as the floors they walk on. Their 
food is of tho i)6oreRt<iuality, and their feet and heads, ami douhtless their whole bodit^s, are anasarcous, 
Hiiflering from u hat tliey cull rheumatism, but which is in reality a prostrate nervous system, the 
resiilf. oi foul air and inadequate BUjjplv <»f nutritious food. They have a jieculiar taste for tlie asso- 
ciation of (logs and cats, there being about 6U of tho former and HO of the latter. Tho whole number 
ot apartiumits is 32, occupied by 28 families, numherlug 120 in all, 60 adults and 60 children. The 

yards are all small and the sinks innuiug over with filth. The owner of one-lialf of this row is , 

and of the otjher . The latter gentleman is a wealthy man and lives with his tenants in the rear, 

although ho owns tho front house; he pn'hirs the tilth because he thus saves some money. Ho buys 
and sells rags— a ])erfect “ ehiflonier.” Not one decent sleeping apartment ('.an be found on the entire 
premises and not one stove properly arranged. The carhonie-uciil gas, in conjunctitin with the other 
emanations from hones,' rags, and human tilth, defies description. The rooms are 6 by 10 leet; bed- 
rooms 5 by 6 feet. The inhabitants lead a miserable existence, ami their children wilt and die in 
their Infancy. * 

A large part of the “shauty” or squatter population described in preceding 
pages was made up of this element. By 1860 the ends of streets from Fiftieth street 
to the Harlem were used as dumping grounds^^and chiffoniers gathered along near 
them. The squatter colony at “Dutch Hill,” Thirty-ninth street and First avenue, 
was one of these. 

These people (at “Hutch Hill ”) find employment in the quarry and manure heap near their homes 
They possoss cows, swine, goats, and fowls in large numbers. The women, hoys, and some of the 
men" are “volunteer assistant to the city inspector.” They may be daily seen with their oarts drawn 
• by themselves and their dogs ; or, if fortune has more signally favored them, a rickety w’agon, drawn 
hV a decrepit horse with harness of somewhat primitive construction, facilitates their labors. Going 
from house to house they ransack the ash bairms and beg the swill and other kitchen refuse to supply 
food for their cfjws, pigs, and goats.® 

But it is pleasant to note that these German ragpickers, though on bo low a plane, 
as to daily habits and mode of life were really on the upward road. 


* Report A. I. C. P., 1864, p. 21. * Annual Report of Interments, 1842, p. 377. ‘Report Council Hyg., p. 286. 
•Report Council Hyg., p. 292. * Report Council Hyg., p. 177. 
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Dr. Griscom, ivho had bo severely condemned them, speaks of ^'the perseverance 
and frugality of this (dass of operatives/' one of whom lately heard of had ** by his 
daily trade * amassed $400, which he was about investing in Western lands." 

“Hundreds of these people,” he says further, “derive a good support from the busi- 
ness in this city.”^ 

And the legislative committee of 1857, after commenting on the ragpicking colony 
on Sheriff street, says: 

It is said that habits of economy and constant application to their wretched business enable nearly 
all, sooner or later, to accumulate suttieient funds to enable them to migrate ti» the West. We are told 
of a colony of HOC of these people who occupied a single basement,* living on ollal and scraps, and who 
saved money enough to piirchaHe a township on one of the Western prairies.* 

In this circumstance, indeed — the fact that those people removed to the W(‘8t as 
soon as they had saved up sufficient money to do so — is indicated one cause of the 
bad conditions that arise in cities on account of foreign immigration. The city acts 
like a sieve, lotting through the jihysic^ally sound, the energetic, and ambitious ; keep- 
ing back the infirm, the very poor, and the lazy. 

Many immigrants passed directly through the city to the interior, and these were 
of the best class; many, like those German chillbniers, gave the city the beuelit of 
their preparatory period of ignorance, poverty, and low standanl of life, but betook 
themselves elsewhere when they had reached the higher stage of development in 
which they would have been of more value as citizens. And many more, coming liere 
with debilitated physical constitutions, or without the mental or moijal liber needed 
for success anywhere, were unable or unwilling to go farther than thefgreat city they 
entered. 

It had early occurred to those interested in bettering city conditions that ouo 
means of relief would be to assist migration to the interior, to country districts. 

Tljis means, indeed, was suggested at the very time the immigration problem itself 
was formulated in tbe report of the Society for the Trevention of rauperism for 1819, 
already quoted from. The managers say: 

It would provo a griuit relief could lueaiis of eniploymont be found (for the inmn’grants) when tbey 
enter our city. Many thouMHiidt) who arrive iti this country from Europe have been servaiils or 
nianiifacturorH, and do not understand tbe art of biisbandry; yet many arrive in deMtitule condition 
who have worked on the soil. A grt ut many othera are vigorous, lieullfiy, and capable ol learning tlie 
art of agriculture. Could aonie communication be opened with our great farmoTH and landluddevs in 
the interior, and ways and nuynm be proviiled for the transportation of ablo-bodi(‘d foreigners into the 
interior and labor be provided for tbein, it appears to the managers that benoticial consoqueuces might 
Ilow from llie expedient, Many, very man.>, foreigners who are honest and industrioiiH and who, for 
waiitof ein|doynieut,are]iabIc to become paupers, Mould gladly depart into the country and labor upon 
the soil or in Morksliojis could they thus obtain a baro living. In this case our city M'ouM be some- 
what relieved, the numlieron our criminal calendar diminished, and the emigrant now on the brink of 
pauperism, or begging alms and receiving cliaritable aid, become useful to himself and to the commii. 
uity. Instiuid of bringing up bis cltildreti in idleness, temptation, and crime he would see them aiual. 
gamated with the general mass of our population, deriving benolits from our school systems, our moral 
iTistitutious, and our habits of industry.^ - 

lu accordauco with this thought, many schemes looking to the ruraUzation of 
immigrants were tried, one after another. 

The Germans, in large proportion, went directly to the interior; but the Irish 
seemed to find it especially difficult to got aw.ay from the seaboard cities or to be got 
away, and not only from their great numbers, but from their jieculiar habits of life — 
their proneness to intemperance and violence, tbeir im])rovidence and readiness to 
depend upon charitable aid — they were the heaviest burden the cities had to carry. 

It was remarked that — 

They bad an utter distasU) for felling forests and turning up tbe prairies for tJiemselvoB. They 
]>refeiTed to stay where aiiotlicr race would famish them with lood, clothing, and labor, and hence 
M'ere mostly found loitering on the lines of tbe public works, in villages, and in tbe worst portions of 
the large cities, whore tbey competeil with the negroes— between whom and themselves there m'us an 
inveterate dislike— for the most degrading employments.® 

By no moans all of the Irish in the country were of this helpless, unenterprising 
class, however, and certain public- spirited men among them formed societies in New 
York, I'hiladelphia, and Baltimore early in the century to aid Irish immigrants in 
every way, hut especially in procuring land in and removing to the West. These 
societies, in a memorial addressed to Congress asking for a grant of land in Illinois 
for settlement by Irish immigrants, set forth some of the drawbacks hindering the 
Irishman in his attempts to establish himself hero, and urged that some assistance , 
of the sort they asked would transform a class “regarded as burdensome to the 
settled inhabitants ” of great cities into self-respecting, prosperous, and loyal citizens. 


> San. Oon. of Lab. Pop. in New York City ; Dr. J. H, Griscom, 1845. 

‘Probably an exaggeration. 

•Report New York State Com., 1867. 

•Seimnd Annual Report of Managers of Society for Prevention of Pauperism in City of New York, 

1819. 

•A. I. C. P. Report, 1860, p. 60. 
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This particular scheme was not carried through, owing to the failure of Cong]!:e88 
to make the grant. Had it been made, however, it would have been interesting to 
see how far natural individualism of the Irishman would have been overcome 
by such special inducements; to what extent the Irish would have been enticed 
from the cities by them, and what would have been the etl'ect upon public healthi 
pauperism, and crime in our cities to-day. 

The New York State commission of emigration, at its establishment in 1847, 
opened a labor bureau, which, in their opinion, had considerable success. In 1850 
they report finding employment for 8,000 persons. Much of the work of the bureau 
was done in placing labor in the country upon farms. Agencies were established in 
several places in New Y"ork and other States, by means of which farmers were sup- 
plied wilh laborers of both sexes. Private societies took up this sort of work also, 
but accomplished little. The experiment was fairly tried; neither friends nor pat- 
ronage was lacking. The causes of their failure seemed to bo, briefly, about as fol- 
lows: The commissioners of emigration were already providing for the immigrant 
class — that portion of it, at least, w bo needed only a little help and direction to 
find their places in the industrial scheme — as far as this could be done. It was said 
that 20,000 persons wore annually “provided, relieved, and forwarded” by them. ^ 
Other able-bodied laborers did not seem anxious to leave for the West.’ It was 
quite true that work in the city was liable to fail during part of the year. It was 
inevitable, then, that if the supply of labor was to be kept up during the busy sea- 
son there must be some unemployed during the dull season. But the laboring 
classes seemed to ])rofor remaining in the city to take advantage of the busy times, 
living upon ])a8t earnings in the dull times. It was said — * 

Asa gonoral fact all wbo arc abl<^ and •willing to work, and are careful to economize their earnings, 
can here (in Hew York City) find Bufliciont reinunorative employment to carry them comfortably 
through the year, and in many cases do much more. Such persons, of course, will not let co a cer- 
tainty for an 'uncertaint y- Hence they are unwilling to emigrate, and they can not be coen*ed. And 
why should they hei 'flieir attachments are centered here, where they can live comfortably; they 
aro uoeiled in the city, and are not likeiy to become a public charge. 

It was also found impossible to scud the needy, unemployed poor into the country. 
Tij the hard times of 1857 the charitable societies of the i?ity sent out a circular to 
the unemployed iioor, asking those of them who would accept situations out of the 
city to report their names to the societies; and another circular to employers, which 
was published widely through the State of New York and the Western States, 
appealing.for employment of auy kind for any class of workers. 

As a Jesuit of these appeals, not an individual ofl’ered to go to the country, and 
not more than a dozen applications for labor were received from the country. 

In 1859 a special inquiry into the matter of migration to country districts wasmade 
by the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, through their visitors 
and district secretaries, whose close acquaintance with persons and conditions would 
enable them to secure reliable and valuable information. They were asked to can- 
vass their districts and find how many families having male heads, or how many 
individuals, both eligible and willing, could be found to go to the West, if means were 
provided. The inquiry embraced the entire county and city and included 9,281 
families, containing 44,557 persons aided by the association ; and out of this number 
not one case was reported by the secretaries as available to send to the country. 

Another aspect of difficulty with regard to these schemes was that in drawing off 
from the city, as th«y proposed to do, those able to make their way in the country, 
leaving behind the permanent paupers, they would be increasing the burden of the 
city instead of lightening it ; on the other hand, had they proposed to send the refuse 
population to the Western States, those States would have boon jnstified in protest- 
ing against a scheme of relief for the city that simply meant shifting the burden to 
them. 

The summing up of the whole matter seemed to be that emigration schemes were 
not likely to have any great effect in reducing pauperism, because those who could 
make use of the opportunities for labor aftbrded in the interior could either get 
there themselves or find work in the city ; while those who made up the hulk of the 
strictly pauper class either would not go or would not be able to care for themselves 
if they did go. 

The net result of all these ad^justments and readjustments, this groaning and 
.racking of the social framework in the stress of new conditions, was, after all, a 
remarlmbly rapid dispersion of foreign immigrants from the city. Statistical proof 
of this has to oe got at somewhat indirectly for the period before 1859, when no 
account is given in the censuses of the foreign born in the population. It will he seen 
by the accompanying table that the immigration to the port for the first decade 
was larger than the entire growth of the city, including, of course, immigration of 


> A. I. C. P. Koport, 1861, p. 34. 


* A. I. C. P. Keport, 1801, p. 35. 
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the native born from country districts and natural increase by births, so that a 
considerable proportion of the immigration of this period must have gone elsewhere. 
It will also be soon, as perhaps is a little suriirising, that the rate of dispersion 
appears to become more and more rapid in each succeeding decade. That is, while 
immigration in th(^ decade 1820-1830 was not much greater than the total increase 
of population, in the decade 1830-1840 it was almost 4 times the increase of popu- 
lation, in 1840-1850 it was over 5 times, and in 1850-1860 over 6 times the increase. 
Dividing the decade 1840-1850, the same tendency is seen. 


Vaulk 4. — New York City. 


Y»5ar«. 

Tiioroftse in 
population. 

Ininiijxration 
tho port. 

1820-1830 

78, 883 
110,121 
202, 837 
298, 122 

92, 884 
407,716 
1,14(5, 211 
1,994, (540 

1830-1840 

1840-1860 

1850-18(50 


Table 5. 


Tncroaso in 
population. 

linmifjj ration. 

1840 1846 . 

.68,513 

144,324 

305,106 
841, 130 

1845-1850 



That is, immigration for the iirst half of the decade was a little over 5 times tbe 
increase', of population; for the second half, almost 6 times. 

This change in raUi might, at first thought, be attributed to the growing stream 
of (lerman iinniigraiion, the Germans being, as has been noted, more inclined to 
agricultural pursuits than the Irish, but this can hardly explain the whole matter. 


Table 6. 



ImniifjrantR from — 

Proj>ortionof 
(toi'nian to 
Brjtiali 
and IriHli. 

(Iruat Britain 
and Ireland. 

(term any and 
PruBsia. 

1820 1830 

81,827 

7,729 

1 : lOi 

18551-1840 

2a3, 191 

162,454 

1: n 

1841-1845 

267, 281 

105, 188 

1- 24 

1840 1850... 

750, 482 

329,438 

l! 2? 

1851-1855 

930, 664 

647, 273 

1: 4 


There is a great increase in the ]>ro]»ortion of Gorman to Irish immigrants from 
the decade 1820-1830 to 18.30-1840, but there is a decrease in the next decaxle, and 
only a very slight increase for the five year periods following. This is not sufftcient 
to account for the change. 

The crude impression, then, that the loss crowded a country the easier and more 
rapid is the dispersion of population, would seem to be quite the reverse of the truth. 
There was, appart'utly, a greater tendency for immigrants to remain in seaboard 
cities in 1817, when the interior was an untrodden wilderness, than in 1860. The 
fact seems to be (within limits and subject to modilications) that as the population 
increases and becomes more highly organized adjustment to the social framework 
and dispersion from cities become easier of accomplishment. Thus, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century the oi)ening of the wilderness, the growth of manufactur* 
ing industries in interior towns and cities, the development of transporiMcin and 
ways of communication by mail and tele^aph, were all means of faoilitatftg the 
passage of the emigrant from the place where his presence was not desired and his 
labor not especially needed to places where his presence was not particularly' 
objected to and his labor was greatly needed. 
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SEGOKB PEHIOB, 187M900. 

It will 1)6 romemberod (boo table, p. 275) that in the docade from 1871-1900 arrivals 
of each of the three nationalities, Italian, Austro- Hnngari an, and Russian, for the 
first time made up over 1 per cent of the total immigration, and from that time on 
intTeased until in the decade just passed (1890-1900) all together constituted about 
half of all immigrants. 

The Austro-Hungarian group, and the Slavonic peoples comprised in the Russian 
group do not so especially concern New York City, for, while about three-quarters of 
all immigrants of these races land in New York, a large proportion of them ])a88 
directly to the interior. The following table, giving, from the immigration reports 
for the year 1899-1900, tlie numbers in the different Slavonic race gieups, and of the 
Magyars, who claimed to be on their way to certain points inland or who were 
intending to remain in New York, shows to some degree the general tendency of the 
different groups to settle down at the port of entry. It will be noticed that the 
number of Rohemians and Moravians arriving in New York, as compared with the 
number of those races arriving at all ports who gave New York State as their desti- 
nation is, approximately, as 3 to 1 ; of Poles as 4 to 1 ; of KiitheniaiiH and Magyars 
as 5 to 1 ; of Lithuanians and Slovaks as 6 to 1 ; and of Croatians and Slovenians 
as 9 to 1. 


'J'aulk 7. — Destinations claimed by immigrants arriving year ending June .W, 3900. 


llac'Pis. 


Maj.M'ara 

Slavonic raeett. 

Lolicmians Jiml Mora> 

viaiiB 

Croatiiuis and 

lana 

Lithuauiaas 

Poles 

ItuilieniaiiH 

Slovaks 


Arrivftlfl 
at all 
port.H. 

Arrivals 


States given .^b ileBtiiuitloiiH. 


at. port of 
New 
York. 

Now 

York. 

Penn- 

aylva- 

iiia. 

lllinoia. 

Ohio. 

New 

Jersey. 

ehn- 

Helia. 

Con- 

nocti- 

I'lit. 

13, 777 

1 1, 353 

2, 435 

5, 198 

287 

1, 583 

2,712 

117 

788 

a, 060 

2, 329 

776 

139 

ail 

317 

' 39 

42 

! . 

17, 184 
10, 317 
46,938 
2, 832 
29, 243 

a 9, 521 1 
9, 170 
36,835 ' 
2,653 
25,392 

1,1R3 
1,699 
9, 363 
560 
4, 055 

9,771 

3,699 

15,671 

1,332 

16,085 

1,507 
1,658 
4, 911 
60 
1,278 

1,505 
97 
1,410 
54 1 
1,683 

228 
595 
3, 977 
359 
3, 505 

36 

1,331 

4, 748 
125 
289 

in 

1 736 

1 2, 428 

111 
bioi 


alucludeg a few Balmutiaus. 


Of the Hebrew part of the Russian group, and of other Hebrews, not so largo a 
pro])ortion landed at the port of New York in 1899-1900 out of all arrivals as was the 
case with the Slavs and Magyars, but a very large proportion gave New York State 
as their destination. To give the exact figures, 73.3 per cent of all Hebrew arrivals 
at all ports lauded at the port of New York, and 72 per cent of all Hebrew arrivals 
at all ports gave New York State as their destination. This means that a very large 
number of the Hebrew immigrants settle down at once in the city. 

Of the third group— the Italians— no less than 97.4 jior cent of the arrivals for 
1899-1900 were received at the port of New York, and 54.5 per cent t)f the arrivals at 
all ports gave New York as their destination. It is said that many Italians who 
claim to be coming to New York do not stop in the city, but are reshi])])ed here by 
bankers and railway ticket agents to distant points, so that the })roportion of those 
who will settle down in the city should be set considerably lower than the number 
of arrivals for the State would indicate. On the other hand, many Italians who 
are reshipped in this way return to New York City as their headquarters in their 
intervals of idleness, and common observation shows a great crowding of Italians 
throughout the city. 

By 1890 these newer peoples had become a considerable element in the city's 
population. In that year, according to the United States census, the foreign-born 
population of New York City made up 42.23 per cent of the total jiopulation, as 
compared with 39,68 per cent in 1880, and the numbers contributed by the different 
nationality groups presented in the chart and table of immigration are shown in 
the following chart and table for the two decennial periods : 

607a 30 
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Tablk 8. — PopnUttim in Neto York City. 


Bom in— 


I. Eiiglainl, Scotland, and Wales 

IT. Ireland 

III. (lerraanj 

IV. SciindiuHvian countries 

VI.* Italy 

VTI. A ustria-HuiigHry (iiiclndiug Bohemia) 

VIIT. lluHsia and Poland 

' Nuinliered to correspond with Iuiniigrnti<»n Chart — Class V, 



Census 

of— 

Population. 


/ 1880 

39, 276 


\ 1890 

48, 114 


/ 1880 

198,595 


\ 1890 

190,418 


f 1880 

163.482 


\ 1890 

210,723 


/ 1880 

5,183 


\ 1890 

10, 139 


/ 1880 

12,223 


\ 1890 

39, 951 


/ 1880 1 

16, 037 


\ 1890 

47, 614 


/ 1880 1 

13, 571 


\ 1890 

55,540 


all others,” omitted. 


It will be uoti<'«d that tbo Irish born have decreased both absolutely and rela- 
tively, and that the great German immigration of the eighties has by this time (1890) 
made the Germans the most numerous clement in the foreign population. It will also 
bo noticed how great was the percentage of increase, within the decade, of Italians, 
Austro-Hungarians, and Kussians, an<l > et how very far any or all of these three groups 
were from reaching the numbers of either Irish or Germans. It will be noticed, too, 
how very small apart the Scandinavians played numerically in our foreign popu- 
lation, their energy and other striking characteristics leading us to regard them as 
more numerous than they really were. 

Comparing the ])roportion each nationality bears to other nationalities in the city 
with the same proportion for the United States as a wh(de, it is seen that the city 
had more than its share of Gormans, Irish, Russians, Italians, Austrians, Hungarians, 
and French, and less than its share of English, Scotch, S<iandinaviau8, Canadians, 
Hohemians, Roles, Swiss, Chinese, Dutch, and Welsh. (See following table.) 


Tablk 9. — Foreign horn, hy nationalitieH, centtUH of 1S9(K 



Per cent | 

Per cent | 

j 

l‘er cent 

Per cent 


of foreign' 

of i’oreign 


of foreign 

of foreign 

Natituialities. 

horn i'll 

bom in 

Nationalities. 

i born in 

bom in 


New York 

United 


NowYork 

TTnited 


City. 

Stiiitos. 


City. 

Stetes. 


100 , 

100 


1. 58 

10 09 


32.93 

30 11 


1.31 

10. oi 

Irish 

29.70 

20. 23 

Bohemians 

1.27 

1.28 

Kussians (Hebrews) 

7. 62 

1.97 

Poles (Slavs and Hebrews) . . 

1.06 

1.59 

Italians 

6.24 1 

1.98 

Kwiftn - - 

.77 

1. 13 

English 

5.64 

0.8.3 

Chinese 

,32 

1.15 

Austrians 

4.25 

1. 33 

Hutch 

.22 

.88 

Hungarians 

1.91 

.68 

Welsh 

. 15 

1.08 

Scotch. 

1. 70 

2.62 

All others 

1.56 

2.22 

French 

1.65 

1. 22 




To get an idea of the full extent of foreign influence in the city, however, native- 
born children of foreign parentage must betaken into account. This class shows 
foreign characteristics to a greater or b^sa degree, from the young child of immigrant 
parents who came here after marriage— practically a foreigner in all essential 
respects — to the adnlt who has been reared in an American community and Wijs 
born of parents who, perhaps, themselves came here in childhood and were to a great 
extent Americanized hy the time their children were bom. 

Making this distinction, the population of New York City in 1890 was divided as 
follows: 


Tablk 10. 


Per 

cent. 

Foreign-born whites 638,986 — 42 

Native whites of foreign parentage 582, 154 = 88 


Total foreign element 

Native whites or native parentage. 
Colored (including Chinese) 


The foreign element in New York in 1890, then, made uj 
tion, whUo the strictly native element was less than one-i 


1,219,140= 80 
. 270,487= 18 

fi5,«74= 2 


1,516,801=100 


\ fonr-Afths of its popula- 
fth. 
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Those classes wcni divided as to age as follows: 

'Caulk 11. 


Gcnornl uativity. 

Per cent 
under 6 
years. 

Number 
under 5 
years. 

Number 5 
years and 
over. 

Total population 

' 

11 

104. 686 

1, 350, 615 
030, 085 
467, 346 
228, 302 
23,982 

Foreign*l>orn wlntoH 

.1) 

6.001 

Nativo-bom whites, oiio or both paruuts forciy;ii.. 

19.7 

114,808 
42, IS.') 

Nativo-born whil-os, bfiih ’jian'iilM iiai.ivo ! 

ir> 6 

Colorotl (including ('IniieMti) 

0.6 

1, 092 



And hy sexes as follows : 

'J’able 12. 


(leneiiil iiidivity. 

Per cent 
of males. 

Number 
ot males. 

Number 
of females. 

Foreign "white 

49.4 

3ft, 481 
285, 092 

322, 605 
296,102 

Native wbit»^ of foreign parents 

49.1 

Native white of native parents 

40.8 

134,457 ' 

136, 030 


It will be observed that females predominate in all three classes. Among foreign 
immigrants in general males predominate, and it would bo expected that in tlio 
foreign population of the city males would also predominate. As a matter of fact, 
however, not only are femah's in excess of males for this class, but in greater excess 
than in the class of native whites of native parentage, which may bo assumed to 
show the normal proportion for a city jiopulation of males to females. 

This is accounted for, it may bo supposed, by the presence of a groat army of 
female domestic servants in the city. An indication that this supposition is the 
correct one is seen in the fact that when the proi>ortion of males to females in <‘ach 
general nativity class is given by wards, the wards below Fourteenth street, where 
there is comparatively little emiiloyment of domestic servants, and whore foreign 
residents are settled in homes of their own or lodging places, show without excep- 
tion a surplus of foreign-born males; while the wards above Fourteenth street, 
where there is, it is true, a considerable foreign resident population, but where the 
bulk of the domestic service is employed, show equally without exception, until the 
suburban 'J'weuty-third and Twenty-fourth wards are reached, a surplus of foreign- 
bom females. 

The following table shows how all three classes of the population are divided by 
sexes above and below Fourteenth street, respectively : 

Table 13 . — Population of Xew VonJe City. Census of 1890. 


(ieneral nativity 

Per cent 
of males. 

Number of 
males. 

Number of 
females. 

Beloiv Fourteenth street. 

52.2 

141,326 
106, 078 

128,272 

103,777 

Nati\ e wiiite, foreign parents 

60.7 

Native wiiife, riatiie parents 

52.6 

32, 091 

29, 337 

Total, excluding c«dore:l 

51.8 

279. 490 

261,386 

Above Fourteenth street. 

Foi’pign white 

46.7 

160, 515 
164, 864 

182, 671 
176,488 

Native wliite, foreign itarente 

48.8 

Native white, native panmts 

48.8 

92,806 

97,410 

Total, excluding colored 

47.8 

418, 185 

456,466 


It is here seen that in the uptown and downtown groups as well as in the whole 
city, the other two classes of pojnilation show the same preponderance of one sex or 
the other as the foreign born. For all classes males predominate downtown and 
females uptown — the downtown districts containing a large working population of 
single men and also a large ^^iloating element making their headquarters in 
lodging houses. 
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It is also seeB, incidentally, how mucli greater is the proportion of foreign born to 
the total population in the downtown than in the uptown wards. In the wards 
below Fourteenth street the foreign horn were about one-half of the pejndation, the 
native born of foreign parentage about three-eighths, and the native born of native 
parentage about one-eighth; above Fourteenth street, foreigners were a little less 
than two-fifths, native born of foreign parentage al8«> a littl(^ less than two-fifths, 
and natives of native parentage soun'what more than one-fifth. 

Something as to the degree of social assimilation reached by any given race element 
in the total foreign* element^’ may bo seen from a comparison of the numbers among 
them of the first generation, of the Be<‘ond generation, and of those of the second 
generation who have one native and one foreign parent. 

The proportion of the second generation to the first is some indication of the 
length of time that the given natiouality-eleiuent has been in the country, or of 
the degree in which they have become permanent settlers hero ; while the proportion 
of children arising from marriage between native and foreign parents is an indica- 
tion of race tendency to amalgamate with the people already in possession of the 
country. 

The following tables give the absolute numbers and percentages of these different 
classes in New York City in 1890: 

Tablk 14 . — ropulaiion of Xetv York City, ISIH). 

LNuinl)«r8.] 



iloru m. 

Both par- 
ents bom 
in. 

Born in Un 

Native 
mothers, 
fathers 
bom in. 

ited States. 

Native 
fathers, 
mothers 
horn in. 

Total, one 
or lutth 
l)arents 
born in. 

Total 

foreign 

clement. 

Ell 'land and Scotland 

Irelund ' 

48, 114 
190,418 

17, r>93 

11,238 

0, lU 

34, 97.5 

83, 089 

176,176 

24, 024 

ir>; .512 

216, 712 

406, 130 

Germany 

210, 723 

177, 174 

31, 217 

7, 58fi 

215,977 

426, 700 

Scandinavian countries 1 

10,139 

2,300 

580 

199 

3, 079 

13, 218 

ifidy 

39, m 

14,068 

7.52 

103 

14, 923 

54, 874 

Itouomia 

8,099 

4,0<>t 

99 

64 

4, 223 

12, 322 

Hungary 

12,222 

8,372 

220 

27 

3, 619 

15,841 

liussia 

Mixed foreign parouta 

48, 790 

18,373 

38,321 

808 

134 

19,3ir. 

68, 106 
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Table lo.—J^opulation of Now York City, 1S90. 
[rerowitagcs.] 


Eu gland and Scot- 
land 

Ireland 

Germany 

Scandinavian coan- 

tricB 

Italy 

Bohemia 

Hungary 

KuHHia 


Born 

in. 

Born in United States. 

Per cent of tljose bora in 
Uniteil States. 

Both 
parents 
Dorn in. 

Native 

Native 

One or 

Both par- 
ents 
fonign. 

NHtiv«i 

Native 

mothers, 

fathers, 

botli 

moUiers, 

fathers, 


fathers 
born in. 

mothers 
born in. 

parents 
born in. 

fathers 
bora m. 

mothers 
bora in. 

57.9 

21.2 

13.5 

7.4 

! 

42.1 

50. 3 

32.1 

17.6 

47 

48.4 

5.9 

3.7 

1 53 

81.5 

11.2 

7.3 

49.5 

41.5 

7.3 

1.7 

50.5 

82 

14.5 

3.5 

70.7 

17.4 

4.4 

1.5 

23.3 

74.5 

19 

6.5 

72.8 

25.6 

1.4 

.2 

27.2 

94 

5.3 

.7 

65,7 

32. 9 

.8 

.6 

34.3 

96 

2.5 

1.5 

77.2 

21. 3 

1.3 

.2 

22.8 

93 

6.3 

,7 

71.7 

27 

1,1 

.2 

28.3 

95 

4.3 

.7 


The highest proportion of the first to the second generation is shown by the Hun- 
garians, Scandinavians, Italians, and Russians, in the order named, the first genera- 
tion being above 70 per cent for all. This is duo, obviously, to the newer incoming 
of these four classes; but it is worthy of notice that the Kussians, the very latest 
arrivals, have the largest proportionate population of any of the four groups, show- 
ing that permanent settlement in families begins for them earlier than for the others. 
The Italians, however, the next latest comers, follow closely in the percentage of the 
second generation, showing that with them, too, family life begins within a reason- 
able period of their coming hero as immigrants. The Irish and Germans, as our 
oldest immigrantSi show the largest proportion of the second generation, the Irish 
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. ' ' ' 

standing above tbe GormanB in this regard, as coming earlW/ aatd diminiebing of 
late years more rapidly in volume of immigration. ' ^ 

Of the second generation by far the greater proportion for^ all'^aces had both 
parents foreign, of the same race. As \rould be Oxpected^ this pi:oportion is highfOT 
the newest races, Kussiaus, Italians, and Hungarians, in the oraer named. The 
highest proportion of all, however, is shown hy the Hohemians, although these peo- 
ple, from longer residence here, show a larger proportion of the seeond generation 
than the three peoples just named. This is a curious bit of testimony to the peculiar 
exclusiveness or clannishness w'ith which these people are charged. Notwitlistand- 
ing longer acquaintance with the country, Bohemians living here will marry with 
Bohemians in higher proportion than Eussians with Bussians or Italians with 
Italia^. 

In this table is to be noted the greater proportion of offspring from native mothers 
and foreign fathers than from native fathers and foreign inotbets. The foreigner in 
general is on a Iowjt social and economic plsne than the native, and in general 
females are less inclined to marry into a lower social plane than are men; but in 
this case tlie preponderance of males in foreign immigration has brought a pressure 
to bear that has hrokeii over that reluctance, and we see marriages of native women 
and foreign men from twice to nine times as frequent (according to races) as mar- 
riages of native men and foreign nomen. And, naturally, the preponderance of the 
former class is greater the newer the immigration. 

The following table shows how the different nationalities were distributed through- 
out the city in 1890: 

Taiw.k 16 . — Poimlaiion of New York Citifj mother horn in Hpeoified oountriee. Census 

of mo. 



Irelamt. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Rnasia and 
Poland. 

Hungary. 

Bolieiiiia. 

United 

States 

(white). 

Total— Kew York City. 

399, 348 

403, 784 

54^834 

80,235 

15, 555 

12, 287 

334, 725 

Ward. 

I 

♦ 5, Oil 
384 

1,983 

192 

66 

63 

20 


1,727 

II 

2 

2 

2 


204 

Ill 

1,568 

819 

46 

20 

6 

3 

863 

IT 

8, 267 

1,847 

2, 827 

580 

30 

2 

2,339 

V 

6, 363 

2, 445 

630 

49 

16 

2 

1,823 

TI 

4, 568 
21,81^ 

2, 155 

9,863 

3,245 

32 

4 

1,219 

VII 

6, 878 

658 

16, 295 

128 

16 

7,864 
6, 905 

Till 

9, 6^ 

5, 190 

6,066 

272 

42 

13 

IX 

i 18,293 

7, 034 

390 

202 

7 

7 

19, 530 

X 

2,173 

14,402 

225 j 

30, 476 

313 

1 

2, 780 

XI 

6,668 
58, 721 

32. 171 

373 ' 

3, 149 

7, 708 

1, 102 

9.260 

XII 

63,291 

7,436 

1, 954 

794 , 

843 

75,626 

XIII 

6, m 

12, 821 

139 1 

13, 190 

1,702 ! 

37 

4,692 

XIV 

7,258 

3,112 

12,821 

803 

54 1 

14 

‘ 2,588 

XV 

4, 655 

3, 472 

3, 134 
445 

281 

67 

24 

6, 102 

XVI 

17,601 

6,256 

185 

57 

20 

14,646 

xvn 

10,815 

58, 831 

1,665 

5,673 

2, 511 

1, 021 

12, 906 

xvin 

23, 373 
61,858 

1.5, 502 

794 

267 

74 

90 

15,692 

XIX 

80,288 

1,939 

2,081 

378 

1,499 

7, 944 

47,660 

XX 

28,922 

20, 018 

1, 160 

95 

36 

17, 678 

XXI 

26, 6C6 

9,102 

816 

402 

134 

713 

16,253 

XXII 

61,606 

33,326 

1,409 

399 

177 

34 

44,072 

XXIII 

10, 671 

19, .323 

836 

189 

45 

324 

16,216 

XXIV 

6, 389 

2,724 

511 

86 

43 

37 

7, 181 


The accompanying maps ^ show, by different degrees of shading, the different 
degrees of density reached Ity the classes of population sliown in the above table, 
but by smaller divisions of area, the sanitary district being taken as the unit in the 
maps instead of the ward, as in the table. ^ 

Of special interest if a comparison between the Irish map, the German map, and 
the map showing native whites of native parentage. The Irish and German ^onps 
are approximat^y of the same size, the German group being some 4,5(X) the larger; 
the group of native whites of native parentage is somewhat srnaHer than either, fall- 
ing some 65,000 below the Irish. No other group given, however, approaches the 
first two so closely in size or can he used as so good a parallel. 


I, population, native 'white of native parentage; Hap II, population born of Irish mothers; 
Map III, pcmulation bom of German mothers; Map IT, population bom of Italian, Russian, Hun- 
garian, ana Bohemian mothers. 
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before. The Italians are seen mainly in former Irish districts, the Hel^rews in fonder 
German districts; and wherever these newer peoples came the oldetnraces began to 
move out. The Hungarians and liohemians, too, are gathered into compact groups, 
and other smaller j^oups of different nationalities could be vhown in like manner. 

The Hebrews and Italians, however, of the newer races homing in, a;i^, it may bo 
recalled, the ones especially important with regard to their influence upon city 
conditions. 

The little handful of Italians that made up the immigration from Italy in the 
earlier decades were mainly a vagabond but harmless class of organ grinders, rag- 
pickers, bear leaders, and the like. Italians of this type were remarked in the 
Sixth Ward as early as 1804 as noticeable elements of the population, in the report 
of the council of hygiene, which does not mention their presence in any other 
district. 

This ward and the Fourteenth, just above it, wore apparently the first Italian dis- 
tricts. In the latter ward, near its northern bounda^, just below Houston stroid, 
was a little colony worth glancing at in passing. This was in .Jersey street, already 
described, in 1864,^ as an exceptionally ottenaive neighborhood, thickly settled by 
the very iioor, throe-fourths of whom w^ere negroes. The houses in the street were 
then very old, built of wood, and much out of repair. 

By 1879 the street was swarming w'ith Italians of the ragpicker class. Their way 
of life was thus described : ^ 

* Hr * llero (in the yai d of Ko. 5 Jersey street) on linos strunij: .across were thonsnnds of ra^s liunE 
up to dry; on the ground jiilod against tho board fences rags mixed with bones, bottles, and ]»apcr8; 
tlie middle of the yard covered with every imaginable variety of dirt. * * * Wii thon turneil to 
go into the cellars, in wliicli was a large and a small room, Ojjposito the dt>or stood a stove, upon 
which meat was being cooked ; to the right stood a bedstead roughly constructed out of boards; iu 
the left-hand comer a similar one. The small room contains another. These hoard hunks were cov- 
ered with ',i or 4 army blankets, and wouhl each accommodate 4 men. There was no other furniture 
In the room, which was so dark that we could only see by waiting till tho eyes became accustomed to 
tho light. There was scarcely standing room for the heaps of bags and rags, and right oppositi' to 
them stood a large pile of hones, mostly having meat on them, in various stages of decomposition. 
* * * Notwithstanding tho dense tobacco smoke, the smell could he likened only to that of an 
exhumod body. There were 9 men in tho room at the time of our visit, but a larger imraber occupy 
the room. 

It is ii bit of testimony to tho sturdy physical constitution of tlicse poo^ilo that 
even iu such surroundings the inspector ‘^met "with no sickness excepting one case 
of whooping cough and a number afllictM with rheumatism.” 

Another picture of this colony, us it was in 1884, is as follows : 

In Jersey street exist two courtyards. * * * Six 3-8tory houses are in each. Those houses are 
old and long ago worn «iut. They are packed with tenants, rotten with ago and deca.v, andsocon- 
structeil as to havo made thorn very unaosirahle for dwelling purposes iu their earliest infancy. The 
Italians who ohietty inluahit them are tho scum of New York chmoniors, and as sueli saturated with 
tho filth inseparable from their husinoss. * * * Thp courtyard swarms with, iu daytime, femulos 
in the picturesque attires of G enoa and Piedmont, moving between tho dirty children. The abundant 
rags, papier, sacks, harrows, barrels, avashtubs, dogs, ana cats are all festooned overhead by clothes- 
lines weighted with such garim-nts as are only known in Italy. Sorting is chiefly done iudooTs, but 
at times a ragpicker maybe seen at his work iii any convenient spot to he had. * * * In each yard 
live 24 families (nominally only, because lodgers here as elsewhere are always welcome), paying rents 
of from $6 to $9 monthly for 2 rooms, the inner one being subdivided by a jiartitiou consisting perhaps 
of a simple curtain, and measuring when so arranged ^out 5 by 0 foot each.® 

The surroundings and habits of these people might bo filthy, but as to their general 
character tho earlier report says ; * 

Jersey street at first sight looka like a pestilence-breeding, law-breaking colony. A more intimate 
acquaintance w^ith it, and a few words with one or two white and colored inliahituiits, conflrmed the 
flrst hut not tho second impression ; no more peaceable, thrifty, orderly neighbors could he found than 
these Italians. They do not beg, are seldom or never arrested for tiieft, are quiet; though quick to 
quarrel among themselves, are equally ready to forgive. The officer on duty mentioned that this col- 
ony, numbering peihaps 20l) Italian families, cannot be matched by any similar number of correspond- 
ing social condition in Now York City for their law-abiding qualities. He seems quite proud of them. 

Lower down iu the ward, ou Crosby street, another colony of Italians was men- 
tioned in 1870. Here will be seen the mingling of the newer Italian immigrants witli 
the older Irish ; the Italians, as tho economically inferior race, occupying the rear 
tenements, and tho Irish, ns the product of longer years of tenement-house living, 
showing, one would infer from the description, an even deeper degree of filth aud 
certainly of moral degradation than tho Italians. 

Nu. — Crosby street is a very low class of tenement honse, hearing a had reputation. The visitor 
for the section stated that it was tho worst house and inhabited by the worst people ho had ever mot 
with, and that having refused relief to some of the tenants, he was afraid to enter it. * * * Four 
buildings, 2 froutaud2 rear, each 6 stories high, stood separated by ayBrdahout20feetin width. * * * 


‘ Report of council of hygiene. 

» Report of New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 1879, p. 64. 
* Report of Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 1884, p. 43. 

^Report of Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 1879, p. 64. 
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The roar'ba^ldineeareoQeaniedexoliuiivelyby Itnlians, all ragpickers, the front by Irish and a few Ger- 
mans. An in vesuj^iqn of tliefront house revved a shocking amount of dirt ; in some i n stances the floors 
were invisible nmertne refuse and garbage. One family represented the motlier as out of work, though I 
afterwards learned ^e was luher bedroom drunk, while the youngest daughter, half nude, was sitting 
on the floor, fairly surrounded yrith dirt, and the eldest, as she answered niy (piestions, held her hand 
over her nose, which I conld see was bruised and bleeding. The odor from tlio rt>oin was sickening. 
Learning that the cellar was used for ra^ndck era * * * 1 made an inspection. The cellar is divided 
into 21 compartments * * * containing more or less rags, bones, old paivers, lM)tlle8, placed here 
before buingtakentothereardwollingtoboasHorted. * * * Largespaces, not 8ul>divideu, contained 
immense lu^apsofwbat even the ragpickers refuse. * * * In snioiner the stench is unbearable. The 
cellars in tlie rear house are also used for ragpickers’ stores. I could glean but little information, as 
scarcely any of the Italians could utter a worn of English. 

By 1880 tlio Fonrteeuth Ward contained so many Italians that it was spoken of 
familiarly as New Italy.” ‘ Italians had also come into the Fourth Ward, in Koose- 
velt street/^ and wore crowding more and more thickly in the Sixth. A large pro- 
portion of these early Italian immigrants were men without their families, and we 
near of them most fretiuentl* as crowded together in lodgings of the character 
described in Jersey street. * There was little pauperism among these neople, if we 
may judge from the relative infrequency of Italian cases appearing in the reports of 
private charitable societies. It was noted that they were a class of people who 
worked and paid their rent.^ 

During these years the itinerant class — ragpickers, organ grinders, and the like— 
which predominated in the earliest Italian immigration, was being replaced by 
another class— the stable element of the poimlation in the home country — the steady, 
industrious peasantry whom only extreme poverty induced to break the bonds 
attaching tln^m to their native land. (Jailed here by the industrial expansion of the 
country after the civil war, this class came as unskilled day laborers, wore taken 
charge of in masses by Italian bankers and padroni, and sent hither and thither as 
occasion was found for their labor. New York City has be-en and is the bead(iuarters 
of this class. As has been remarked, 97 per cent of all Italian immigrants to this 
country now land at the port of New York. Some proceed directly to other parts of 
the country, but a voiy large proportion find their agents or employers in New York 
City, are kept in tho city until their services are required in some other part of the 
country, and redurn to the city in dull seasons, to he maintained, perhaps, by the 
contra( 5 tor until other cin])loy*iucnt can be found, or at any rate to bo on tho spot 
when employment is offered. 

The newer immigrants of this class are mainly men without families, either 
numarriod or having left their families at homo, and many of them return j ear by 
year to Italy in the dull season with the money they have earned here. But alter a 
lew years of this the family is either brought over or the “cafono” marries and set- 
tles ^own here, becoming a permanent iin’inber of the community. This statement 
may seem a little too positive and definite, in view of the fact that the opposite claim 
is so often made, and that little or no statistical evidence can be offered in proof of 
the assertion. But too many bits of circumstantial evidence combine to substan- 
tiato this to bo ignored— the increasing number of women in the inunigratiou record, 
everyday observation as to the increase of women and children in Italian districts, 
the personal acquaintance of charitable workers with many family histories, obser- 
vation by social students of life in Italy itself — all these produce the strongest pos- 
sible imiirossion that the Italian day laborer after a few years of taking himself 
must considerately off the bands of the city when he has no work to do, settles down 
here, when ho has enough money to carry him through the year, with wife and 
family. ^ ^ 

There is another class of Italian immigration, not so numerous as the former, but 
still of considerable importance. This is the class that in this country makes up 
the great army of barbers, bootblacks, fruiterers, and shoemakers in our cities and 
towns. These are, some of them, of the “cafone” class at home, but in general 
they are from cities and small towns in Italy, and have been engaged in some sort 
of commercial pursuit there. There is absolutely no doubt about this class being a 
permanent population ; and it may be observed tha^ their business success is notable, 
and that they have brought their trades generally to a higher level than that in 
which they found tliem. The Italian fruit peddler bestows a cousidtirable amount of 
bis inherited racial art sense in << composing ” his wares to form an attractive pic- 
ture; the Italian barber pays considerable attention to the attractiveness of bis 
place ; the Italian bootblack is not tho little ragged urchin of yesterday with bat- 
tered box and a shrill velocity of motion, but a well-kept looking individual any- 
where from 15 to 30 years of age, with a regularly established place of business, 
ranging from the throne-like arm chair and umbrella to the regular shop as well 
kept as the barber’s. There are bootblacks who make from $10 to $15 a day. The 
Italian shoemaker lags behind in tliis list, being of the old-fashioned cobbler type. 


1 Report of Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 1^0, p. 12. 

* Report of Association for Improving the Condition ot the 1 oor, 879, p. 67. 
sReport of Association for Improving the Condition of the 1 oor, 1884, p. 10 ot al 

* Report of Assooiatiou for Improving tho Condition of the Foori 1886, p. 5L 
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There arc, hesidee, many Italian watchmakers, bakers, confectioners, keepers of 
caf<^B and ice-cream saloons, wine dealers, grocers^ dry-goods dealers, and many in 
other businesses. About 400 persons are employed in macaroni factories. There are 
also many tailors working for Jews, and cigar and cigarette makers. Borne are to be 
found in department stores ; and some, ha^ug found politics a remunerative calling, 
are found in the street-cleaning department and on the police force. 

Still another element of the Italian population, not a very large one, however, is 
made up of persons of a higher social grade at home— young men of the upper and 
lower middle classes who have been either fully or in part prepared to enter some 
profession, or government office, and who cannot find opportunity to do so. Condi- 
tions in Italy are such that this class is a large and growing one there. Bucli young 
men are not willing to work at anything hnt professional employment at home, hut 
in a strange land they are willing to turn their hands to anything ; even common day 
labor that will give tnem daily bread. Individuals of this class are to be found tiieii 
amoug those of the two others, and in many cases, after a short ])eriod of work in 
this way, the worker finds his way to a more suitable position. This class, however, 
is the most difficult to provide for in the city, if they insist upon having the work 
which they have regarded as corresponding to their social standing. There is abun- 
dant opportunity for the unskilled day laborer, or for the tradesman, hut the average 
educated European finds himself at a serious disadvautage in coniy)etition with 
Americans for tlie bettor grade of commercial or professional positions. 

These are tlm main elements in the Italian city population. Skilled workmen from 
the north of Italy in large numbers go directly to the interior as mai hlo-cutters, min- 
ers, mill hands, etc. There are, however, some 2,000 workers in marble and mosaic, 
and many mechanics, masons, stonecutters, bricklayers, carpenters, and cabinet- 
makers in New York City. Italian cabinetmakers are found largely in the piano 
factories. 

The day laborers and the poorer part of the tradespeoyde are found with much the 
same habits as to daily life that were noted in the rag-picking class. They are not 
distinguished, as a class, for especial neatness and cleanliness. They live in close 
quarters, with l)ad air and little light, with 2 to 4 rooms to a family. Bometimes two 
families will live in 2 or 3 rooms. 

All classes are highly industrious, thrifty, and saving. They are strict in keeping 
to their agreements; always yiay their rent, doctors' hills, and lawyers' fees. They 
are considered very desirable tenants. In an earlier period little money was spent 
by this people on drink and vicious pursuits: but more lately considerable intem- 
perance, gambling, and vice are to be seen in Italian quarters. 

The tradespeople prosper rapidly. The Italian barber enlarges his shop, perhaps 
finally sells out and heconics a banker; the fruit peddler buys a litth^ shoy), theu a 
big one, and may finally become a wealthy importer; and in like manner with the 
other shopkeepers. 

The more ambitious and successful among them move to the suburbs and become 
property owners in Long Island City, Flushing, Corona, Astoria, etc. 

The day laborer can not be said to make notable progress in the first generation. 
He succeeds well enough, however, it is said, to get out of the clutches of the pad- 
roni after 3 or 4 years' residence here. 

In all classes the Italian of the first generation is somewhat slower than some 
other races to take on the habits and customs of the yieoyile be has come among. 
Italians are distrustful of other races and even of those of their own race who are 
not of their province. Notwithstanding the abuses of the y>adroiii, Italians can not 
be induced to accept employment through other means. And in their colonies they 
gather in provincial groups. For instance, in the Mulberry Bend district are to be 
found Nea^^olitans and Calabrians mostly ; in Baxter street, near the Five Points, is 
a colony of Genoese ; in Elizabeth street, between Houston and Spring, a colony of 
Sicilians. 

The quarter west of Broadway in the Eighth and Fifteenth wards is made up 
mainly of North Italians who have been longer in New York and are ratlier more 
prosperous than the others, although some Neapolitans have come into Sullivan and 
Thompson streets to work in the flciwer and feather trades. In “Little Italy,” One 
hundred and tenth to One hundred and fifteenth streets, South Italians predomi- 
nate. In Sixty-ninth street, near the Hudson River, is to he found a small group of 
Tyrolese and Austrian Italians. 

Both men and women are slow to adopt American ways of dress. The women go 
unbonneted in y>eaoeful nncousciousness of any need for change. The men may he 
distinguished from their Irish fellow- workmen a half block away by the character- 
istic Italian garments that they wear with the characteristic Italian attempt at the 
ornamental. 

In the second generation encouraging signs of social progress are seen, Italian 
children are brought under the Americanizing influence of the public schools within 
a brief period after their landing here and before they learn the language, pmrtly 
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through the workings of the compulsorjr education laws, partly through the double 
desire of the parents, first to have the children learn English so as to sei ^ e as family 
interpreters, next to get them out of the way in the narrow tenemeutdiouse quar- 
ters they call home. In school Italian children are found more or lees difticult to 
discipline and irresponsible. They have no fear of authority, but they are good 
natured and when their confidence is won thoroughly loyal. They are fair students, 
better than the Irish, but not as good as the Hebrews and Germans at book work. 
They show, however, great talent for manual work, drawing, etc. One defect they 
have is lack of application. As one teacher expresses it: ^‘At one moment they will 
be absorbed in what you arc saying, and the next equally interested in a lly on the 
wall.” 

It.alian j)arentM, under the compulsion of extreme poverty, and also from lack of 
appreciation of the value of education, are anxious to get their children out of the 
schools and at work at as early an age as possible. This is the priucipal cause of 
the great amount of truancy among Italian children noticed in the large cities. 

While the children are in school, however, Italian p.areuts are most friendly to the 
school and the principal and most ros]>octful of school authority. Hent for upon 
some (inestion of discipline, they arc never resentful toward the principal, as Amer- 
ican parents are rather prone to be under like circumstances, and, indeed, show a 
somewhat terrifying eagerness to add discipline on their own jiart in the sliajie of 
coqioral punishment to that already admini8tere<l by the school. 

From the desire or necessity of the parent to have the children go to work not a 
very great proportion of t,hem go from the grammar school to the high school or 
college, or even through the grammar grades. The children themselves, however, 
once startl'd in school, grow interested in their work and would be quite willing to 
keep on. 

(Comparing those who have sncci'eded in keeping on until the higher grammar 
grades are reached with those in the lower grailes, a iiotable iraprovonient is seen. 
Pupils in the higher grades are bright, active, alert, and cle.an. Principals and 
teachers wage a perpetual warfare against dirt, gaining a substantial victory in the 
highest grade that is most gratifying. 

'fhe boy who drops out of the public school from the lower grammar or primary 
classes is likely to become a day laborer like his father, but the one wlio has passed 
into the higlier grades has acquired a desire for something hotter. Some will make 
au effort to graduate from the grammar school, will succiicd in securing a year or 
two in the high school or city college, and will become teachers, doctors, and law- 
yers. Others, with or without this additional training, go into business. Some go 
into factories or become errand or messenger boys; many are employed in depart- 
ment stores. Boys who have reached this point are more unwilling to take to 
unskilled labor, it is said by those who are familiar with them, than the second or 
third generation of the Irish, and it is unfortunately true that their unwillingness 
goes BO far that they will remain unemployed indefinitely, hanging about as corner 
loungers, if they can not secure the clerkships, factory places, etc,, that they want. 

It cjin not, however, he ascribed wholly as a fault to the Italian boy that his 
aspirations take the shajie suggested by the public school itself, which is being 
criticised more and more freely as time goes on for its exclusive devotion to the 
bookish side of life, to the exclusion of the manual and industrial element in it. 

Italian ^children who have gone a considerable way through the public schools 
acquire very definite ideas of social advancement. They begin to be ashamed of the 
habits and customs of their parents, and bring all tlie pressure to boar that they can 
to change these. TJie child thus becomes an important influence in Americani/dng the 
parents, who are allowed no peace until the peculiar “old-country” customs that 
mark them off, iu the child’s mind, as a class apart from the dominant race, the 
American, are cast aside. 

The adult Italian, too, has his opportunity for Americanization in the public 
schools if he wishes to make use of it. Under the city school system evening classes 
for instructing adult foreigners in the En^lisb language primarily, incidentally in 
some of the fundamentals of American civic life, are formed as rapidly as there Is 
demand for them. 

In all of the principal Italian neighborhoods are evening schools conducting classes 
for Italians, and Italian evening classes are also found in neighborhoods where they 
are not considered especially nnmerons as residents. The schools make especial 
efforts to bring the advantages they offer to the notice of foreigners. One admirable 
school in the Fourth Ward issued a circular iu the Italian language, announcing 
three grades of study for Italians, stating that this involves no expense to the pupil, 
of whom the only requirement made is that he shall attend the school, and urging all 
in the neighborhood to come. ‘ ‘ Taking advantage of this opportunity,” the circular 
concludes, with a touch of Italian rhetoric, “you will deserve well of all men. 
Despising it, you wilJi incur odium and blame from the Americans and from all those 
who desire your welfare and who are laboring so diligently for your benefit.” 

This circular was distributed broadcast iu the most populous Italian quarter of the 
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city, but comparatively few pupils were gatheredinto the school. These were men of 
various occupations who needed the English language to help them in getting along. 
They sbowea little desire for education in general, their attendance was more or less 
irregular, and when they had learned the English they needed they dropped out. 
This is largely the case in other evening classes for Italians, but many individual 
instances of progress and real interest in advancement may be noted. 1 it some cases 
Italians who were in English classes one year would be found taking bookkeeping 
and stenography in evening classes the next. 

In these evening classes it is hard to keep the attendance up through the 90 nights 
whicli make up ihe year’s allowance. This is hardly to be wondered at, however. 
The pupils in these classes are workingmen aud boys, and the wonder is that after 
a long and hard day’s work they have the patience and energy to plod through books 
at night. The meu attending these classes are mechanics of vai ious kinds, cabinet- 
makers, bricklayers, stonemasons, barbers, and in large proportion common laborers. 

Italian girls and young women are also taking advantage of evening classes, and 
are a remarkably bright, enteri)ri8ing-looking set. Italian parents generally object 
to allowing their daughters to go out at night unattended, so that many of the 
girls appear in the classes with younger sisters as a bodyguard. 

In these schools, besides the English classes, are classes in sewing aud cooking, in 
stenography and bookkeeping, and other branches. The proportion of Italian girls 
who attend these evening schools is comparatively small, but those who do are 
nearly all aiming to enter the higher classes and to prepare themselves for clerical 
work in oflices aud the like. 

A probable result of the 8i)read of education among Italian girls will be to lower 
the birthrate of the Italian population in the city by i) 08 t]»oning marriage. The 
Italian woman in Italy, of the lower classes, marries very young and bears vtuy many 
children. The Italian woman of the first generation in this country does the same ; 
hut the Italian girl of the second generation, seeing other openings before lier than 
matrimony, will marry later, make a better marriage when it is finally made, bear 
fewer children, and he able to provide for them better. This tendency, indeed, has 
already been remarked. 

The class of Hebrew immigrants that have given most concern to th(» cities are 
those from Russia, eastoru Austria-Hungary (“Poland”), aud Rouinaiiia. This 
class did not begin to come in great numbers until the heginniug of the persecutions 
of the eighties. 

German Jews had long been settled in the Fourth and Sixth wards, as the 
familiar figure of the “old-clothes” man in Chatham (now I’ark Row) and Baxter 
streets indicates. Aud many Hebrew families Lad removed to the Seventb Ward 
between 1860 and 1870. Some of the Russian and Polish immigrauts appear to have 
followed their German brethren to the Sixth Ward; hut many pressed at once into 
the Tenth Ward, making the beginning of that settlement, which, every year with 
a greater circumference, is now known as distinctively the Jewish (]uarter. 

By 1883 we hear of great overcrowding in Essex aud York Btr(‘et8 among Russian 
and Polish Jews. It was said that in one house of 16 apartments, of 2 rooms each, 
about 200 persons were quartered.^ Like the Italians, the Russian and Polish Jews 
were poor, were dirty in their habits, but were industrious, and good rent payers. 
Many of those living in Essex street were peddlers, who traveled about the couutry 
during the week and were at home on Saturday nights only, when the overcrowding 
was exceptionally great. 

The legislative commission of 1884 in its report*^ gives some statistics comparing 
different races as to overcrowding and cleanliness gathered in an inspection of a 
large number of tenement houses. Referring to the table presented as to compara- 
tive cleanliness the report makes the following comment: 

It will bo Boon tliat tlie (Toriiiana are docidetlly in advance, and are followed by the French, English, 
AmorioanB, Irish, Polish Jewb, and Italians in the order named. The low Irish, Germans, and the 
Polish Jews take very little care of their rooma. » » * The want of cloanlinoaa among the low 
Irish ia very often due to the lazlnesa of the women. 

A description of life in the “ Big Flat a notorious tenement house on Mott street 
just above Canal— in 1886 gives us a glimpse of the Jews at this time, and of tbo 
conditions by which they were surrounded.® 

In the “ Big Flat” were gathered, on a given day in 1886, 478 persons, of whom .368 
were Hebrews (156 Roumanians, 198 Poles, and 14 Russians), 31 were Italians, 31. 
Irish, 30 Germans, and 4 native Americans. On the first floor were rooms for 14 fami- 
lies, and these were mostly octmpied by low women and streetwalkers. 

Two of the first-floor apartments were occupied at the time the study was made 
by Jewish people (1 by Poles, 1 by Roumanians), 3 by Irish, 4 by Germans, and 1 by 


* Report of A. I. C. P., 1883, p. 19. 

» N. Y. State Senate Doc. Ro. 36, 1885, p. 45. 

t The Stoxy of the Big Plat,” Report of A. I. C. P., 1886, p. 43 and following. 
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native Americans. The hallways wore ''hang onts^^ for all the hoodlums of the 
neighborhood, and after nightfall the lower floor was overrun with low women and 
young men who did not live in the house. None of the tenants living above the sec- 
ond tloor were ever to be seen standing around the lower floor or doors. On the 
upper floors, 47 of the apaiiiments wore occupied by Jews, 6 by Italians, 6 by Ger- 
mans, 5 by Irish, and 1 by native Americans. 

The Jews were prin )ally engaged in tailoring, but. there were some .54 peddlers 
in the building. Both tailors and peddlers were closely packed in very dirty rooms, 
and lived upon poor and scanty food. 

The children were " very poorly clad, having hardly a stitch on them, nothing but 
a loose gown, and no underclothing at all.”^ Their food during the day was bread, 
no butter, and that was eaten by them in the hallway— they did not know what it 
was to sit at a table. 

Some indication of the general character of the different nationalities living in the 
house is shown by the record of arrests made hero from .January 1, lK8ti, to the date 
of the inspection, September, 1886. The arrests, by nationalities, were as follows: 


UniUMl Statofl 11 

Poland and. JluHHia 7 

Gorniaiiy 4 

Italy 1 


Ireland I 

Clilna 1 

Total 25 


Three of the arrests of Jews wore for violations of corpor.ation ordinances, leaving 
only four odensos of a more serious character corresponding to the ofl'enses committed 
by the otliers arrested. 

The Hebrew ]>opu]ation in the city already dense in 1890, as seen by the map 
sliovving their distribution has increased tremendously since then. In 1890 they 
w'cri^ soon within certain fairly naiTow limits. No figures are as yet at hand to 
show' their exact increase and dispersion, but observation of the different quarters 
of the city shows that they have extended their limits remarkably within the 
past 10 years. On the East Side they have pressed up throogb the 'renth and 
Thirteenth wards and tlirough the Sixteenth and Eleventh, driving the Germans 
belore thcuii, nutil it may be said that all of the East Side bedow I'ourtcenth street 
is a .Jewish district. As far as observation can tell the tale, the thickly compacted 
masses of Germans, b(‘cii in the map for 1890, are almost wholly disjiersed from that 
region. Some w^eut uptow^n to the neighborhood of Eighty-seventh stre<‘.t, on the 
East Side, and elsewhere, but most have gone to Brooklyn and the suburban dis- 
tricts, This fact shows that the city <*oloiij , however compact and hard to break it 
may seem to be, may, by some change in circumstances, bo dissolved in a very short 
period of time, without any apparent effort and almost without imblic observation. 
The (Jerinans did not like the proximity of the Jews, and so they left. A like influ- 
ence may at any time scatter the Jewish and Italian colonies now so hopelessly, it 
seems, crowded together. 

The red crosses on the Italian-Hnssian map show how continuous, oven though 
slight, was the stream of Jewish xiopulation already directed uj) the East Side in 
1890. By this time, 11 years later, the numbers in these neighborhoods are greater, 
and a large Hebrew colony has formed in the Harlem district, mainly between Ninety- 
seventh and One hundred and second streets, where the Italians begin, reaching up 
farther to the north; and here conditions are generally better than in the down- 
town district. The removal of a Hebrew family up here is usually a token of 
advancement— in assimilation, at any rate. 

The newly arrived Russian .Jew is ko])t in the crowded East Side, not only by his 
poverty and ignorance, but by his orthodoxy. In this district the rules of his 
religion can more oertainly be followed. Here can be found the lawful food, here 
the orthodox plac(‘.s of worship, here neighbors and friends can be visited within a 
“ Sabbath day's Journey." The young people, however, rapidly shake oft' such 
trammels, and in the endeavor to be like Americans urge their parents to move away 
from this "foreign" district. When they succeed, the Americanizing process may 
be said to be well under way. 

Economic advancement comes to these poverty-stricken Hebrews with surprising 
rapidity. There is no way of telling definitely what proportion of the very poor 
eventually rise out of that condition, or how long it taKcs them to do so. General 
observation, however, seems to indicate that the proportion is considerable and the 
rate rapid. 

Many tenements in Jewish quarters are owned by persons who formerly lived in 
crowded comers of others just like them; and from this population comes many 
and. many a Broadway merchant and professional men in plenty. It is a common 
saying that from Hester street to Lexington avenue is a journey of about 10 years 
for any given family. 


^ Report A. I. C. P., 1886, p. 47. 
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It is certain that the adult Hebrew immigrant^ unlike the Italian, has definite 
aspirations toward social, economic, and educational advancement. 

The poorest among them will make all possible sacrifices to keep his children in 
school; and one of tlie most striking social phenomena in New York City to-day is 
the way in which the Jews have taken possession of the public schools, in the highest 
as well as the lowest grades. 

The city college is practically filled with Jewish pupils, a considerable propor- 
tion of them children of Russian or Polish immigrants on the East Side. 

In the lower schools Jewish children are the delight of their teachers for clever- 
ness at their books, obedience, and general good conduct; and the vacation schools, 
night schools, social settlements, libraries, bathing places, parks, and playgrounds 
of the East Side are fairly besieged with Jewish children eager to take advantage of 
the op]>ortunities they otter. Jewish boys are especially ambitious to enter profes- 
sions or go into business, and the complaint is made that they overcrowd such call- 
ings, refusing to enter occupations involving hand work as well as head work. Hut 
here, too, it must be urged, as in the case of the Italians, that the fault, such as it 
is, is partly to be ascribed to the ideals of the public school itself. And, further- 
more, the Hebrew usually shows such excellence in these special lines that the com- 
munity probably gains materially rather than loses by having his services oflered in 
this way. 

It is not all an upward load for the Italian and Hebrew immigrant, however. As 
in the case of the Irish and (Germans, tenement-house life tends t^ their physical 
and moral deterioration. 

The Jews, already accustomed to city life, have withstood the physical inttuences 
of the teuemeuts most remarkably, keeping the death rate down jierceptihly in 
wards where they predominate; but tuberculosis, a disease they <lo not bring with 
them from abroad, is now growing more and more common among Ihem, duo to 
living and working in insanitary conditions and surroundings. 

There is considisrable sickness among the Italians. The country -bred aduli , unused 
to the coufined conditions of the tenements, is liable to tuberculosis. Italian chil- 
dren born and reared in the tenements are ana*mic, and to this, as well as to unwise 
and irregular eating, their high death rate is duo. 

The moral surroundings, too, are bad. Not only are there, first, the evil moral 
inttuences of overcrowding in general, but al.sotbe contact with elements of pojiula- 
tioii already deteriorated by a generation of teiiement-liouse life. 

The new immigrant, an unsophisticated Italian peasant or a poor Hebrew of 
quiet family life and moral traditions, is brought into a district Avliero vice has been 
developed through years of a sifting process which has taken elsewhere the sne- 
cesstul of the former generation of immigrants and left the failures where violence 
and intemperance, esjiocial faults of that earlier generation, are prevalent. 

Conditions in the “Hig Elat” in Mott street described in pri'ceding pages well 
illustrate the nature and character of the influences by which the now immigrant 
is Burroiiiided. 

In^he Fourth, Sixth, and Fourteenth wards the Italians, and in the Seventh Ward 
the Hebrews, are thrown in with the corrupt remnants of Irish immigration which 
now make up tho beggars, the drunkards, the thugs, and thieves of those quarters. 

The Bowery, running up through tho quarters where the newer immigrants— the 
Italians to tho loft, the Hebrews to the right— settled in greatest numbers, is the 
focal lino of these evil influences, and tho peculiar system of government which 
allows the conditions prevailing there to continue is to a groat extent responsible 
for tho evils seen to be grooving in the foreign quarters. 

Until within a very few years the Italian laboring population in New York was 
notably free from glaring vice and intemperance. There wert‘. few or no disorderly 
resorts for Italians, and such a practice as the imimrtation of Italian women for 
immoral purposes was unknown. Under present city conditions, liowever, positive 
inducement having been given for the extension of vice of all kinds, many disor- 
derly resorts have been opened in their most crowded quarters, and it is said that 
many Italian girls from Naples and other cities have been imported to All them. 

Within the last year or two the Hebrews also have shown tendencies to the grosser 
vices that have never before characterized them. It can hardly be doubted that a 
people of their general habits with respect t<» temperance and the family relation 
mast have fallen under some alien influence to bring about such conditions as are 
now found to exist on the East Side. 

It is in the light of all the above considerations that the records of pauperism and 
crime for the different races of immigrants of this period should be considered. 

Both Italian and Hebrew immigrants are prone to pauperism of the form that 
consists in placing children out in some institution. This form, though burdensome 
enough to the community in which it is practiced, can hardly he regarded as so 
great an indication of the genuine pauper spirit as other forms. Italian or Hebrew 
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rents, in trying to get tlieir children into an institution, are, from their point of 
3W, simply doing their parental duty in getting for their children advantages of 
ucation, and so forth, offered by the public that they can not themselves afford to 
pply. If the free day schools are so good, and attendaiice there so greatly desired 
at children are even driven to go to them by compulsory school laws, why should 
t, they think, the free boarding school (or college,” as they call the public insti- 
tious for children) bo still more of an advantage, and why should they net secure 
is for their children? And the parents have no idea of being paupers themselves, 
ilh Italians and Hebrews work unremittingly, and manage to save enough for 
eir own necessities to keep them from the almshouse. The following table from 
10 Eleventh Census shows the number of paupers per million of the population 
' the first and second generation of certain nationalities. These statistics are for 
0 country at large, but the general race tendency is shown in them. 


Taulk 17. — Jlalio of paapera to the million of same nationality or descent, ISOO. 


Foreign wliite. 


tal foreign whitea, 
rn in- 

Ireland 

Franco 

Wales 

(lermany 

Scotiuiid 

Spain 

Englan<l 

Poland 

Bohoiuia 

Italy 

Hungary 

Austrja 

Itussia 

(.Ireeco 


Kaiiu to 
million. 


Native wliito of foreign parentage. 


3, 031 


7, SfjO 
3, ffilC 
2,558 
2, 436 
2,373 
2, 326 
2, 163 
1,486 
1,430 
817 


Total whites of foreign parents 
Of parents bom in— 

Ireland 

JYanco 

England 

Germany 

Italy 


785 


779 

586 


5.33 


412 

&34 

583 

491 

304 

164 


Now, as 50 years ago, the pauper population is predominantly Irish, both in the first 
d ill the second generation. Germany is fairly well down in tlie list, while Italians 
d Knssiaiis (Hebrews) appear in a very favorable liglit. 

With regard to the Hebrews it must he said that a great deal of charitable aid has 
en given them by fellow-religionists that does not consoiiuently appear on the 
icial records. Hut this aid is largely temporary in character, to tide the immi- 
ant over his first few months here, and does not imjily the existence of a large 
rmaneut pauper class. * 

Even this allowance does not have to be made for the Italians. Less, perhaps, is 
ne for them by private ebarity than for any other class of people. There are no 
eat Italian hospitals, or|ihauago8, and charitable societies to aid Italians as there 
6 Hebrew institutions for the Hebrews. Consequently the great bulk of Italian 
,nperisin appears on juiblic records, and that is seen to be little. 

The census of 1890 gives the following figures as to criminality of difl'erent races: 


Taulk 18. — Ratio of foreign white prisoners to the million of foreign whites. 


tal foreign white. 


rn in- 
Greece a .. 
Spain a ... 
Italy b — 
Ireland . . . 

SYance 

England b 
Hungary.. 
Scotland .. 


Above average. 


8, 524 
4, 485 
3, 115 
2,971 
2,468 
2,114 
2,083 
1, 078 


Below averaye. 

Bom in — 

Austria a 

Belgium a 

Eussia 

Germany b 

Poland 

Waleg 

Denmark 

Holland a 

Sweden 

Norway 

Portugal a 

Bohemia a 


1,747 


1,404 
1, 149 
1, 144 
1,065 
1,011 
889 


746 

728 

645 

675 

305 


a Less than 100 prisoners. Numbers too small to give certainty as to ratio. 
h More than 1,000 prisoners. 
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Putting the matter in another way, Italians were 1.98 per cent of the foreign 
population, while Italian prisoners were 3.7 per cent of the foreign prison popuEi- 
tion. A like comparison for the Irish is 20.23 per cent to 85 per cent; English, 9.82 
per cent to 12 per cent; Russians, 1.97 per cent to 1 per cent; and Germans, 30 per 
cent to 19 per cent. 

Italians, then, are seen almost at the head of this list, and above the Irish ; but in 
modihcation of this circumstance it must be remembered that the Italian population 
in general contained a far higher proportion of adult males (the criminal age and 
sex) than the Irish population, in which females and children were numerous. 

From an inquiry made a year or two ago into rates of crime and pauperism in 
New York City ' certain results appear that may be embodied in the following table : 

Table 19. 


PersonH born in — 


Ireland 

Gennaiiy 

England 

Italy 

Scotland 

Hebrews from liiiasia and Austria-Huugarj 


Per cent in 
total popu- 
lation New 
York City. 

Per cent of 
alTURbouBe 
paupers. 

Per rout of 
workhouse 
inmates. 

Per cent of 
jjeulten- 
tiary con- 
victs. 

12.6 

60.4 

36.7 

15.4 

14 

14 

0.8 

9 

2.4 

4.4 

4.4 

3.3 

2.6 

.08 

1 4 

2.5 

.7 

2 2 

1.4 

.0 

3 


J 

1 


In this record it will be noticed that Italy makes a more favorable showing; the 
figures of total population arc those of 1890; the hgnres of institution population 
are averages for the ten years, 1885-1895, whicli affords a fair basis of comparison. 

Coming to the second generation, the census of 1890 gives the following ratios of 
criminality for native whitss of foreign parentage: 


Table 20 . — Jiatio of criminaU to the million of same nationality class in the yencral 

2 )opulation. 


Total native wliiU' of for<dj;n ])ur,ontage 1, 400 

Parents bom in - 

Ireland a 3,660 

Scotinnd 1,787 

Franeo 1,660 j 


Parents born in— 

Englan<I 

Italy 6 

Germany a ... 
Ku8sia6 


1,207 

003 

r.G8 

229 


a More than 1,000 jirisonors. h Loss than 100 prisoners. 

And the following for juvenile offenders: 


Table 21 . — liatio of jnrenile offenders to the million of same nationality class in the gen- 
eral population. 


Foreign whites born in- 
Italy 

Spain 

Poland 

Franco 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Bcdgiuni 

Germany 


784 

332 


285 

248 

211 

186 

140 

133 

113 


For^n whites born in— 

Hiingary 

Holland 

Native white, both parents born in— 

Ireland 

Italy 

France 

England 

Germany 


112 

110 


1,069 

840 

303 

299 

246 


Of the newer immigrants, then, Italy has the most doubtful record as to crime, 
not 80 had as it has been believed, hut still bad enough. The crimes most usually 
committed by Italians are crimes of violence, embracing murder, homicide, and the 
like; and the crime rate, principally from these causes, in their own country is high. 
There is reason to believe, however, that conditions there are changing for the 
better, which will cause a corresponding change in the character of future, immigra- 
tion. It has been claimed, and statistics are given to substantiate the claim, that 
the part of the crime rate due to homicide is diminishing regularly and continuously 
in Italy, owing to the general extension of the infinences of civilization, such as edu- 
cation, development of commerce, transportation, communication by newspapers, 
mail, and telegraph. It is said, too, that emigration is helping in this process by, 
first, the greater prosperity brought to the country thronch returning emigrant, 
and, more powerfully, by the more enlightened ideas brougnt back by them. 


* Byron C. Mathewa: “A study in nativitieR," The Forum, January, 1900, p. 621. 




As the Italian papulation increases here, moreover^ the peroentegifl ot fStHBlStiO^ 
children in<;rcase8, and this also will reduce their crime rate. 

It is of especial interest to note how all these changes and distributions affected 
the tenement-house problem, and what tenement-house reform movements and the 
legislation resulting from them have been able to accomplish in remedying bad 
tenement conditions. 

The agitation in New York City against tenement-house evils, begun by Gerrett 
Forbes, city inspector, in 1834, did not take eflFect in legislation especnally dealing 
with tenement houses until 1867, when, as a result of the work of the council of 
hygiene, 3 years previously, a State tenement-house law was passed.' 

At this time, as has been noted in preceding pages, tenement houses were made 
over private residences, the “front and rear” double-barrack or single-barrack 
buildings extending nearly to the rear of the lot. (See cut, pp. 482-483, types 2, 3, 4, 
and 5.) lu these types will be noticed the nnventilated and unlighted inner rooms, 
and, in the worst examples, the insufficient yard space. 

As to yard space, the law of 1867 provided for a distance of ftom 10 to 26 feet 
between front and rear tenements, according to their height, and for a “ clear, open 
space ” of 10 feet between the rear of any tenement house on the back part of any 
lot and any other building; but as discretionary power was given to the board of 
health to modify these distances in special cases, these provisions were largely nul- 
lified in practice.^ 

With regard to the ventilation of inner rooms, the law provided that rooms of less 
than 100 siiuare feet fioor area, not communicating with the outer air, or without an 
open fireplace, should be provided with “special means of ventilation, by a sepa- 
rate air shaft extending to the roof or otherwise, as the board of health may 
prescribe.^’!' 

'riiis provision applied to old tenement houses as well as to new ones, and many 
buildings were fitted with small ventilating flues of about 4 by 6 inches in size; but 
few were fitted with an “air shaft’’ in the sense in which the term would now be 
used. 

In all tenement houses — those already erected as well as those to be built — sleep- 
ing rooms without external windows were to have transom windows opening into 
rooms already op<uiing to the external air; and in all tenement houses to be erected 
every room was to have either an external window or a “ventilator of perfect 
construction.”^ A minimnm area of one-tenth of the superficial area of the room 
was iirescribed for external windows, and the top of one window, at least, in a room 
was to be not less than 7^ feet above tht^ floor.'’ 

The rooms themsclv cs, in new tenement houses, were to ho at least 8 foot in height. 
It was also provided tliut there should bo chimneys rnnnnig through each set of 
apartments, giving opjmrtuiiity for an open fireplace or grate or stove, and that all 
halls must open directly on the outer air. 

These wore provisions dealing with light and ventilation. Special sanitary ])ro- 
visious, to meet some of the more glaring sanitary evils noted by the (souucil of 
hygiene, were as follows ; 

One of the worst features — perhaps the worst featiire—of tenement-house life at 
this time was the occupancy of cellars for living purposes. 'I'he law of 1867 sought 
to reduce this by providing that no <;ellar should bo occupiod unless it was at least 
7 feet in height; had its ceiling at least 1 foot higher than the general ground level ; 
had an open space a< 5 ro 8 S the front of at least 2 feet 6 inches wide and 6 inches 
deeper than the level of the cellar floor, and had a window at least 9 feet sijiiare. 

Another groat evil noted in s.anitary reports up to this time was the insufficiency 
of the water supply in tenement houses m general. The law of 1867 provided that 
all new tenement houses must have water “ furnished at one or more places” in the 
house or yard.*’ 

To remedy tbe appalling general filth, depicted so vividly and variously in suc- 
cessive sanitary reports, the law provided thnt all tenement houses, new or old, 
“shall be kept clean,” and that the owner should “thoroughly cleanse all the 
rooms, passages, stairs, floors, windows, doors, walls, ceilings, privies, cesspools 
and drains,” when re(juired to do so by the board of health.’ 

Other sanitary provisions were that yards and areas must be connected with 
sewers; that receptacles must he provided hy the owner of each tenement house for 
garbage, ashes, and rubbish; that no horses, cows, sheep, goats, or swine should he 
kept in a tenement house; that contagious diBeases must he reported, and that 


’Laws of State of New York, oh. 908, p. 226.'). vol. 2; "Au act for the regulation of tenement 
and lodging houses in the cities of New York and Brooklyn.” Passed May 14, 1867. 

»Law8 of State of New York, 1867, ch. 908, sec. 13, 

. *Law8 of State of New York, 1867, ch. 908, sec. 14. 

! <Law8 State of New York, 1867, ch. 908, sec. 14. 

1 “Ibid. 

“Laws, 1867, ch. 908, sec. 15. 

I ’Laws, 1867, rh. 90k sec. 9, 

607a 3i 
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TYPES OF JIWELLINGS, 


(Kroin RoFM»rt Now York Stnto Tenement House Commission, 1896, 


2Sft 


?Sft 


esff 



Old-time ]»rivute residence. KesuU'neo eon verted int«» u ten- “ Front-and-rcar ” tenement, 

euient liouse. 


Yard. 23 ft 
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and Hoport N(‘W York SUito Toneinont Tloiino Commission, 19()(>.) 


25 ft 25 ft 25 ft. 



(4) (5) (6) 

Barrack tenement; usually Barrack tenement; eight “Double-decker,” or 

4 to G stories high. rooms deep. ‘ ‘ dumb-bell. 


Air-shaft 
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every tenement Louse or lodging house should be pioviM f^.good and suffl. 
cient’’ water-closets or privies, not less than 1 to every 20 ooonpmtv pt the house 
to ln) connected with the sewers on streets where sewers existed* ^ 

No further important legislation was enacted until 1879, when, in emMh&Fj nee of 
renewed agitation of the tenement-house question from about 1877 on, another State 
Iiiw was passed. ‘ 

This h w remedied two defects in the old Jaw with regard to yard spaces. The old 
law had provided ior spaces between front and rear tenements only in 

cases where a tenement was built on the front of a lot, at the rear of which a build- 
ing already stood. The new law made the provisions apply also to cases where a 
teneijient was erected on the rear of a lot at the front of which another building 
already stood. And with regard to yard room at the back of buildings, the old law 
had provided simply that Hie ^^clear open space of 10 feet” required, should l*e 
between the back of the tenement house, and “ any other building,” thus leaving it 
possible to build up to the rear line of the lot if the rear of the lot just back of it 
happened not to be built ujion. The new Jaw provided that the 10-foot space should 
extend between tbe back of the tenement and the rear line of the lot.* 

This provision stood directly in the way of building any more rear tenements of 
tbe old type, but additional ones may have been erected after this time, under the 
discretionary power ” which wiis in this ease, as in many others, given to the 
board of health to modify the provisions of the law. 

Uj) to this time there had been no legal limitation of the proportion of the bnibl- 
ing lot which might be covered by a tenement building, altbongh the 'provisions as 
to distance between buildings had made some practical restriction. The law of 
1879 provided that new tenements should not occupy more than 65 ])er cent of a Jot, 
but as here, once more, discretionary jiower was given to the board of health to 
modify the letter of the law, it amouuted practically to very little. 

For the better ventilating of rooms the law provided that every room used as a 
bedroom should have an external window. This w^as a decided step in advance, 
but this, too, was nullified by giving ^Sliscretionary power’’ to the board of health, 
which might penuit tlie omission of the external window if “ sntticient light and 
ventilation should be otlierwiso provided, in a manner and upon a plan approved 
by” tbem.=’ 

The first definite provision made with regard to overcrowding appears in this law, 
which requires in each tenement house, now or old, 600 cubic feet of air to each 
oocui>ant. 

I’he ytuir th.at this law was enacted was further noteworthy in the history of the 
tenement house as the year of the invention and introduction of New York’s most 
chjiracl eristic tenement house, tbe “dumb-bell” or “double-decker.” (See cut, 
p. 483, No. 6. ) This type of building was introduced as a “ model”tenement, and has 
kept within tbe provisions of all the tenement-bonse laws, new and old, enacted 
before 1900, but it has proved to be one of the w^orst forms of housing ever employed. 

The older types of the tenement house were rarely over 4 stories in height. The 
double-decker ran up, usually, to fi, often to 7 and 8, stories, thus cutting off more 
light and air from streets and yards, and gathering a denser population under 
one roof than the older tenements. (Jomparing the ground plans of the several types 
of buildings (see (uit), it is seen that the yard spaces themselves are smaller for the 
double-deckers than was usual for tbe old “front and rear” buildings. The yard 
proper of the double-decker occupies only 10 per cent of the lot, as is the case with 
the worst of the old tenements, the building being kept within the limits of the law 
as to per cent of lot occupied hy the side “air shafts” to be noted in the plan. 
These are, singly, usually 2 feet 4 inches in width tbronghoiit most of their length, 
or, taken together, as they adjoin one another in adjacent houses, 4 feet 8 inoues, 
and from 50 to 60 feet in length. Surrounded as they are by walls from 60 to 70 feet 
high and with no intake of air at the bottom, it is plainly to be seen that they can 
aflord very little light and almost no air, to say nothing of the impossibility of using 
them for the ordinary purposes of a yard. 

The usefulness of tlie air sliaft as a means of ventilation is not added to, more- 
over, by the practic e tenants have of using it “as a receptacle for garbage and all 
sorts of refuse and indescribable tilth thrown out of windows” which is “often 
allowed to remain rotting at the bottom of the shaft without being cleaned out.”^ 

It was said in the course of the last tenement-house investigatir>n that the air 
shaft should be called a “ foul air shaft;” that it might be designated as a “ culture 
tube on a gigantic scale,” and that it was simply “ a stagnant well of foul air emp- 


' Laws of State of Now York, 1879, cli. .504, p. 5.54. An act to amend chapter 908 of the laws of 1867, 
entitled “An act for the regulation of tenement and lodging honsea In the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn." Pa8«c<l dune 16, 1879. 

>Ch. 504, BOO. 1. 

>Ch. 604, sec. 2. 

* Advance sheets of part of the Heport of thti Teneinent House Commission, 1900, printed privately, 
p.l7. 
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tied from each one of tlie rooms opening upon it;’^ and many people testified that 
the air from these shafts was so fonl and the oaors so vile that they had to close 
the windows opening into them^ and in some cases the windows were permanently 
nailed np for this reason.’’ > 

Within the ^‘double-decker” the halls are nearly always totally dark, being 
lighted only from small windows opening on the stairs or from the front door. Of 
the 14 rooms usually found on each floor, only 2 receive li^ht and air from the street; 
2 from the 10.-foot deep yard at the rear, and the remaining 10 from the narrow air 
shaft only. 

The rooms in this type of tenement are usually very small. The front room is 
about 10 foot 6 inches by 11 feet 3 inches. This is used on hot nights as a sleeping 
room often hy the whole family. The bedrooms proper are about 7 feet l>y 8 feet 6 
inches, and are hardly large enough to contain a bed. Those ro«)in8 being “ lighted ” 
from tlie air shaft are almost totally dark. 

From this time on new tenements in Now York City (the present borough of Man- 
hattan) wore almost exclusively built upon this plan, and by the present time, 1JK)1, 
make up iibout 00 ])er eent of the total immher. 

In 1885 the first attempt was made to restrict the height of buildings, the State 
legislature in that year enacting^ that tenement houses should not he built higher 
than from 70 to 80 feet, according to the whlth of the street. But tliis provision did 
not re<luce the “ double-decker ” appreciably from its usual height at that time. 

The next important piece of teuoment-honse legislation was enacted in 1887.’ 

This law remedied certain defects of the law of 1879 with regard to yanl space by 
taking away the discretionary power of the hoard of health to reduce the 10-foot 
distance between the rear of buildings and the roar lino of the lot, and by extend- 
ing the provisions of the old law as to the percentage of lot to l>e ocenidetl to old 
houses which were to be altered and enlarged. The provision of the law of 1879 
on this head applied to new tenement houses only, so that it was quite possible for 
an owner to alter and enlarge an old tenement house so as to cover the entire lot if 
ho chose. 

This law also provided that if halls did not open directly on the external air hy 
means of a window tlio tenement house could not be used ; that water must ho sup- 
plied “in sulficiont quantity at one or more places on each floor;”' that water- 
closets “ or other similar receptacles” shall bo provide<l, not less than 1 for every 15 
occupants of lodging houses, and not less than 1 for every 2 families in dwelling 
houses, and that “no privy vault or cesspool shall be allowed,” “except when it is 
unavoidable,” the hoard of health to see to it that no privy vault should remain 
connected with a tenement house later than .January 1 of the following year, excejit 
ill cases mentioned in the section. 

The provision requiring I closet for every 2 families was repealed the following 
year, and the enactment made that 1 closet should be. supplied for every 15 occu- 
pants in tenement houses as well as lodging houses, and not less than 1 on every 
floor.'’ 

The following tables give some idea of certain general changes in tenement dis- 
tricts and tenement conditions that had been going on in the years since the first 
tenement-house law was enacted. 

The tables show changes in general density of population in the different wards 
between 1860 and 1890, the character of dwellings in the wards and the percentage 
of population in them, changes in the average niiuiber of tenants to each tenant house 
between 1864 and 1893, and other data hearing upon tlie general question. 

* Advance sheet# of part of the lleport of the 'J’eiicnimit ITou.sp f^ommisBion, 1900, })rinf p(I pri- 
vately, p. 17. 

“Laws of State of New York, ch. 454. „ . , .... 

•Laws of State of New York, ch. 84 p. 94: An atd. to amend chapter 410 of the laws of 1882. 
Passed March 25, 1887. 

*Ch. 84, sec. 11. 

•Ch. 84, sec. 6. 

•Laws of 1888, oh. 422, see. 1. 
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Table 22. — Density of population — New York City. 


New York Oily 


Wardu. 


1 

II 

III .... 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII.... 

vm .. 

IX 

X 

XI 

xir.-.. 

XIII... 
xiv... 
XV .... 

xvi. .. 

xvii. . 

XVIIT. 

XIX. .. 

XX. ... 

XXI. .. 

XXII. . 
XXIII 
XXIV. 


Density, 

1860. 

Density, 

1 1890. 

1 Per cent of total dwell- 
lings containing in 1890— 

i 

Percent of population 
' in dwellings contain- 
1 ing in 1890 — 

11 to 20 1 
persons. 

21 persons i 
and over, j 

11 to 20 
]>ersons. 

21 persons 
and over. 



20.99 i 

28.83 ^ 

16.80 

66. 70 

117.8 

i 

72.2 

1 

16.58 

21. 60 ! 

1 

16.60 

62.13 

30.9 

11.4 

17.02 

10.64 

25. 08 

39. 18 

39.5 

39.6 

21. 72 

27.27 

17.08 1 

68. 37 

264. 9 

214. 5 

22. 62 

38. 62 

13.94 

70. 63 

132.9 

73.7 i 

28. 53 

29. 58 

23. 30 

62. 83 

310.4 

268.8 

17.14 1 

46. 69 

8.50 , 

84. 84 

201.9 

289.7 

29.63 ; 

43.97 

16.56 1 

77.03 

215. 3 

170.6 

37. 49 

25. 76 

30.78 1 

55. 69 

137.8 

169 

33.63 

19. 03 

31 68 

48. 40 

272. 7 

523.6 

17.51 i 

1 .57. 49 

6.94 I 

89. 01 

303. 9 

384. 3 

25 88 

57. 75 

12.53 

1 83. 92 

r.. 5 

44. 5 

16 66 

26. 76 

15. 10 

63. 43 

307.6 

428.8 

24. 18 ! 

! 52. 27 

11.37 

1 84. 04 

295 r> 

292.6 

19.02 

49 50 

9. 10 

1 85. 28 

139.3 

128.3 

25. 05 

i 16.85 

27.66 

1 48. 64 

129.4 

140.8 

32 32 

! 20. 24 

31.75 1 

48 46 

220. 4 

311.6 

23. 45 

i 52. 43 

12.73 

81.80 

127 7 

140.6 

23 

1 29. 65 

18.42 

65. 45 

22.1 

158.5 

18. 85 

1 30 38 

14.50 

68. 86 

152 

; 189. 9 

28. 89 

34. 72 

21.65 

67 12 

1 19, 5 

153.3 

22.33 

1 23 33 

21 03 

57 81 

40.3 

1 100.6 

18 70 

' 33 28 

14. 17 

70. 98 


’ 12. 6 

14. 61 

I 6 17 

23. 40 

22. 75 


; 2 5 

5. 62 

1 .70 

12. 34 

6.41 


Table 23. — Density of popolntion — New York City. 


(kMlHUH of IHDO.f 


Tenement 



liouses; tenants 
to lionse. 

1864 a 1 1893.5 

Average 

persons 

dwoll- 

iug. 

18.52 

Families 
to dwell- 
ing. 

3. 82 

I’ei sons 
to family. 

4 84 

Wards. 1 






1 1 

34.2 

36 

15 11 

3. 09 

4. 88 

II ' 


21.9 

9 88 

1. 34 

7. .37 

III ; 

24.1 

32.2 

19 02 

2. 35 

8.10 

IV 1 

35.2 

31.5 

24. 56 

4. 92 

4.99 

V 

24.6 

29. 1 

18. 60 

3. 73 

4.99 

VI 

34. 3 

38.8 

31. 20 

5.50 

5.67 

VII 

30.8 

43.4 

27. 15 

5 48 

4. 95 

VIII 

25 

24.6 

17. 90 

3. 85 

4.67 

TX 

25.1 

27.4 

15. 30 

3. 35 

4.57 

X 

34 

57.2 

38. 50 

7. 85 

4.90 


31.3 

35.3 

31 43 

6. 73 

4.97 



32.8 

16. 18 

3.31 

4.89 

XIII 

27.5 

41.8 

32. 06 

8.69 

4. 79 

XIV 

36.6 

40. 5 

31.25 

6.46 

'4.84 

XV 

25 

27.5 

13. 54 

2. 44 

6.65 

XVI 

25 

30 

15. 18 

3. 21 

4. 73 

XVII 1 

34.6 

37.2 

27.96 

6. 48 

4. 35 

xvm 

42.7 

30.2 

18. 76 

3.56 

6.27 

XIX 

28.1 

36.1 

19.15 

8. 75 

6. 11 

XX 

27.8 

28.4 

20. 22 

4. 57 

4.43 

XXI 

35.7 

32.6 

1 15. 74 

3.03 

5.20 

XXII 

32 

33.9 

19. 81 

4.27 

4.64 

XXIII 


22.6 

8.64 

1.84 

4. 70 

XXIV 


12.7 

6.15 

1.14 

6.42 








a Report Oouucil of Hygiene, 349. 
b Report Tenement House Commissiou. 
oU.S. Census 1800, Population, I, oxovii. 
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Table 24. 




density, 1800-lKHO. 


Per cent 
of 111 - 
<*reafte. 


Down Ujwn: ! 

1 1 

II 1 

III ' 0 3 

Lower West Side : I 

V 1 

vm ' 

IX I 1!>.4 

Center; i 

IV 

VI 

XIV 

XV 

East Side : i 

VII ' 43.4 

X 02 

XIII 30. 4 

XT 26.4 

XVII 41.4 

Upper West Side: 

XVI 8.8 

XX 25 

XXII 149.6 

Uppei East Side : 

XVIII 10.1 

XXT 28.3 

XIX 017.2 


Per cent 
of do- 
crtMise. 


44.0 
20. 8 


10 

13.4 

1 

K 


house, 1864-1893. 


jNnniber of tene- 
ment houses — 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease. 


5.3 
*33.6 
18 3 

”9*2' 


13.1 

10.7 
U) 

40.9 

08.2 
52 

12.8 
7.5 

20 
2 2 
5. 9 


Per cent 
of de- 
crease. 


462 

025 

590 

486 

605 

546 

107 

027 
534 
540 
2, 049 
1,890 

1,257 

1,162 


830 

1,026 

571 


238 

820 

1,519 

473 

522 

036 

350 

1,510 
1, 196 
1,042 
2, 201 
2, 770 

1,118 
2,8:10 
4, 140 

1,321 

1,458 

5,450 


It ifl seen here that iu the lower West Side wank there has been a considerable 
decrease of j^eneral density, accomi>anied by an increase in llio average density of 
population in each tenement house; that is, with the growth of bnsiiu'ss in tliisjiart 
of tho city a large number of tlie old dwelling houses and tenements wore torn down. 
Many of the residents of the neighborhood moved out altogether, decreasing the 
general density of population; many others of the poorer class, driven out of 
their former dwellings, crowded themselves into old residences not formerly classed 
as tenant houses or were accommodated iu large tenements built on the sites of 
smaller ones. Alike change is seen iu the Sixth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth wards — 
increase of business causing decrease of general density and increase of tenement- 
house density. In tho Fourth Ward, in 1T10 same district, a decrease iu density has 
been accompanied hy a decrease iu the average number of tenants to a house, due 
probably to the falling out of use of some of the more notorious large tenements and 
the replacing of others by business buildings. In 186-4 there were 486 tenements in 
this ward; in 1893, 473. This is the general region once occupied by the Irish and 
now hy their successors, the Italians. Housing in this region is still largely of the 
old ^‘barrack” and “front-and-rear” type, although many double-deckers are to 
be seen. 

I’he Hebrew district across the Bowery — the East Side wards up to Fourteenth 
street— however, is preeminently the region of tho double-decker. 

Business did not crowd greatly into this district, and as the fast-coming immi- 
grants arrived, one great tenement after another of the “double-decker” type was 
erected on the sites of old private residences. Scarcely any other type of tenement 
building is to bo seen here, and the capabilities of this type for congesting popula- 
tion are shown by the figures given in the tables for the wards where it flourishes. 
In Italian districts where the older type of tenement more largely prevails, tenement- 
house density is less, and also the rate of increase of teuoment-lionse density be- 
tween 1864 and 1893; while in Hebrew districts there is high tenement-house 
density and a tremendous increase of tenemeut-house density in the same period. 

The tenement-house reform movement of 1894 is perhaps the most widely known 
of any that has been carried through in the city, but the legislation enacted in con- 
sequence of this movement in 1895 was not the most radical and effective of any. 
The law of 1895 ‘ took away the discretionary power of the board of health to 


'Laws of State of New York, 1895, ch. 567, ]>. 1099, vol. 2, part 1: An act to amend chapter 410 of 
the laws of 1882. Took effect May 9, 1895. 
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reduce tlu* ]»reHcribed diHtances between front and rear buildings, and provided for 
a 5- foot space at the rear of c.orner lois. ' 

The discretionary power given to the bojird of health to increase the percentage of 
lot to be occupied had been taken away in 1891, except for lodging houses and in 
the case of corner lots, but the law of 1895 restored it by providing while reenacting 
the 65 per cent limitation that ‘‘where the light and ventilation of such tenement 
* * ^ wore, in the oi)iniou of the superintendent of buildings, materially improved, 

he might permit such tenement or lodging house to occupy an area not exceeding 75 
per cent of the lot.”' The law of 1895 made the lirst provision with regard to air 
shafts, no previous law having rccpiirod them or prescribed any minimum size or 
width therefor. The provisions of this law were, that no shaft or court of less area 
than 25 square feet should b»‘, considered as part of the free air space in computing 
the amount of lot covered by the building, that no air shait 10 fe(‘t s<]uare and over 
should bo covered with a roof or skylight, and that the siiperijitendent of buildings 
might make and mo<lify or change rules and regulations as to air shafts. The (Ireater 
New York charter 2 years later took away the power of the superintendent of build- 
ings to alter regulations, although Ik* still might make them, and made the first 
requirement of a minimum width for air shafts. The minimum width prescribed for 
these, both in comer and interior hits, was 2 feet 1 inches. - 

The law of 1895 also took away th<‘ discretionary jiowcr of the board of health to 
permit the lighting and ventilating of rooms by other means than the windows pre- 
scribed by the law of 1879; it provided that hallways should be kept lighted at 
night and all day if not lighti'd by a window; and that ceilings of dollars used as 
living rooms should bo 2 feet instead of 1 foot (as had lM*en before ]irovided) above 
the general ground level. 

A special sanitary provision was that no wall paper should be placed on any wall 
or ceiling until the old, if there was any, should have been removed. 

Laws of 1891 and 1892 had provided that no teuennmt house should be used for a 
lodging house, private school, stable, or for the storage and handling of rags, except 
by permission of the, board of health. The law of 1895 made these provisions 
absolute, except in the ease of a private school, which the board of health might, at 
its discretion, allow. This law reduced the number of cubic feet of air required 
from 600 feet for each occupant to 400 feet for eae,h adult and 200 feet for each child 
under 12. 

The net result of all this legislation seems to hav<i been a considerable improve- 
ment in special sanitary conditions, aside from the general question of light and 
ventilation. 

Cellar dwellings eease<l to be a crying evil, due partly, however, to the general 
increase of housing accommodations as well as to legislation, which, it is seen, was 
not very drastic as to collar occupancy. 

The general nuisance of foul and stagnant water in yards and cellars, so striking 
a feature of early tenement-house life, was greatly abated. The visitor of 1900 
could go about dry-shod, at least, in tenement yards and courts where 35 years 
before the accumulation of what should have gone ofi' in sewers and drains made 
access almost impossible. 

But on the whole the teuement, -house evil was still so serious in 1900 us to lead 
to the appointment of a State teuemeut-hou8(' commission to investigate the subject 
and make recommen<latious for legislation. 

The most serious evils found by this commission in their task of investigation 
were, in their <»pinion — 

(1) luBuflioiency of liglit aii<l uir, Uuo t«> narrow courts or air shatts, undue height, and to the ooou- 
patiun by the building or by ndjaoent buildings of too great a proportion of lot area. 

(2) Danger from fire. 

(3) Lack of separato w^ator closet and washing facilities. 

(4) Overcrow'uing. 

(5) Foul cellars and courts, and other like evils, which may l>e classed as bad housekeeping.* 

A special and alarming result of the lack of light and air which the commission 
felt to he the greatest evil of tenement-house conditions at present was “that the 
dread disease of pulmonary tuberculosis bad become practically epidemic in this 
city.” Testimony taken before the commission at its public bearings wont to show 
“that there are over 8,()(X) deaths a year in New York City due to this disease alone; 
that there are at least 20,000 cases of well-dovelo]>ed and recognized pulmonary 
tuberculosis in the city and in addition a large number of obscure or incipient 
cases,” and “that the conditions in the tenement houses were directly responsible 
for the tremendous extent and spread of this contagions disease.”* 


» Ch. 667, sec. 8. 

*Ch. 378, Greater New York Charter, sec. 1318. 

* Advance sheets of part of the Report of the Tenement House Commission, ISMK), p. 7. 

* Report Tenement House Commission, 1900, p. 15. 
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The more noticeable jioints in the legislation recommended by the conirni8Hi(»n and 
macted in 1901 ‘ may be briefly snmmed up as follows : 

As to light and ventilation, the new law provides for tenement houses hereafter to 
►e built that not more than 70 per cent of the ground space of intei ior lots, or 90 
►er cent of corner lots, shall be occupied, and tliat there shall be no discretionary 
tower to modify this provision; that the height of a new building shall not “by 
oore than one-third exceed the width of the widest street upon winch it stands,’’ 
.nd that each must have behind it a yard extending across the entire width of the 
ot, and varying in depth with the height of the building. A building (50 feet high, 
xcept when on a corner lot, must have a rear yard at least 12 feet in di'pth. One 
[)ot of yard space is to be added or may be taken away for ov <‘ry 12 feet above or 
»elow 60 feet; but the minimum depth of any yard is to be 10 feet. Ibiildings upon 
orner lots must have yards of at least 10 feet in depth. 

The above provisions go but a little beyond tliose of the law that they supersede; 
he chief advantage arises in the taking away of discretionary power. 

The provisions with regard to courts, however, are a long step in advance, and 
eally do away with the necessity of strict ]»rovi8ion8 as to rear yard space. The 
iindamental idea of the diflereut sections prescribing in detail the area of <*.ourts 
Ludc^r different circumstances — whether outer or inner, on the lot line or within the 
ot — is that courts open to the street on one side (outer courts) shall be, generally, 
;t least, 12 feet in width for buildings (iO feet in height, and that court spaces com- 
detely surrounded by the walls of buildings (inner courts) shall, under usual cir- 
umstances, have an area of 21 by 24 feet for the same Indght ((50 feet). The 
Limensions given will he increased or may he decreased wi h the increase and 
lecrease of height of buildings, but outer courts are not, under usual circumstances, 
o bo less than 9 feet wide or inner courts to afford a 8]>acc less than 21 hy 21 feet. 

It is also provided that inner courts must have vcntilatii»g ducts at f be bottom of 
lot less than 5 sriuare feet in area and cominiiuicating with the street or yard. 

Turning to the plan of the “double- decker,” it is seen that this type^ of building, 
vith its air shaft 4 feet 6 inches wide, having no ventilation from below, is disposed 
if for the future by the above provisions. 

This law forbids in express terms the building of rear tenements, although other 
►f its i)ro visions would practically prevent fheir erection; and it also prescribes a 
ainimum floor area for rooms. This is a better provision against overcrowding than 
me with regard to cubic air space in j)roportion to the number of occupants, which 
8 extremely diffloult to enforce. Moreover, as is stated in the commission’s report 
p. 132), “the rooms in now tenement houses have become so small that it is now 
lecessary to lay down minimum dimensions.” The (limensions prcsc'rihod arc, not 
ess than 120 square feet of floor area for at least om? room in each apartnient, and 
bt least 70 square feet for each other room. (Sec. 70.) 

To remedy special sanitary evils the law of 1901 provides, for new tenements, that 
IO cellar may bo occupied for living purposes, and that no basement may be occupied 
mless the room is 9 feet in heiglit (instead of 7 feet, as in the former law) andhas its 
leiling 4 feet 6 inches above the surface of the adjoining ground (instead of 2 feet 
bs before); and that in each tenement house there shall ho a separate water-closet, 
n a separate compartment, for every family. This last is an especially useful 
irovision. 

For already existing tenement houses the law provides that the j>rovisions apply- 
ng to now tenement houses with regard to percentage of lot to be occupied and to 
rard and court spaces must be complied with when any old tenement house is 
mlarged; and that any new rooms or nails constructed in old Icnement houses must 
neet the requirements of the regulations for rooms and halls in new tenements. 

An improvement of conditions such as arc seeu in tenement houses of types 3 and 4 
see cut, pp. 482-483), and which wore untouched by previous legislation, is to bo 
expected from provisions of the present law regarding the light and ventilation of 
ooms in already existing teneraeut house.s. As is stated in the commission’s report 
* There are in this city a number of old, unsanitary tenemeut houses containing small 
lark rooms without any means of light or ventilation to the outer air. In some cases 
ihese rooms communicate with an adjoining room which opens to the street or to 
he yard, and in other cases there are even as many as 3 or 4 rooms in a line, only 
me of Which communicates with the outer air. As the law since 1879 has reijnired 
ihat every living room in a tenement house thereafter erected should have a window 
ipening airectly to the outer air, it is apparent that these buildings have for more 
han 20 years been violating fundamental sanitary rules.”-* 

To meet this evil the present law provides that each room in already existing tene- 
nent houses must have either a window opening on the street or yard, or upon a court 
>f not less than 25 square feet in area, or must have a sash window at least 15 h^et 
iquare opening into an adjoining room which has an external window. It is fhrther- 


>Laws of the State of New York, 1901, oh. 384. 

>Beport Tenement House Commission, 1900, pp. 137-138. 
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more provided thet au inner room that has to be ventilated hy simh^a sash window 
must have at least 60 square feet of floor space, 600 cubic feet of air space, and at 
least 600 cubic feet ofaii* space for each occupant. ^ /x o 

The practical result of this provision will be that in houses 4 poms deep (ty^ 
cut, p. 482) sash windows will be provided and fairly good ventilation secured, while in 
tenements of types 4 and 5 one of the dark inner rooms will probably be knocked out 
to make a court or air shaft of the size required^ to ventilate the other inner roo^. 

The “donble-deckor,” however, which type is seen in about 60 per cent of the 
tenement houses now on Manhattan Island, is left practically untouched by the pres- 
ent law, except that one linger is laid on the air-shaft evil by providing for a door 
at the bottom of the shaft giving suflicieut access to it to enable it to be properly 

cleaned out. . . i i x 

A most important j)rovi8ion of the now law is one which requires the absolute 
removal, by January 1, 1003, of all school sinks and privy vaults. These latter were 
prohibito<b e-xcept in speciiil cases, by the law of 1887, and the great majority of 
tlioso existing at that time have b('en done away with. Hnt the school sink long 
vault lined with a sort of iron trough, and arranged 1o be flushed from time to time by 
running waterintotlie sewer— wiiicb came into use in the oldertype of tenement houses 
to take the place of the prohibited privy vault, is practically the same thing as the 
vault, and is as great a iinisanco, if not greater, since it admits gases from the B<jwor to 
he added to the natural foul emanations of the vault. The commission’s report pys: 
“These school sinks were, in nearly every case, found l)y the commission’s sanitary 
inspectors to be in a horrible condition and a serious menace to the liealtb of the 
occupants of such houses and the neighboring houses. From their construction it is 
very diflicnlt 1o flush them, and the inspectors found many cases where they had not 
been flushed for weeks. In summer the stench is intolerable, and imqiiestiouably 
canses a good deal of sickness.’’ ‘ 

No previous tonement-honse law had attempted to deal with the social and moral 
evils arising from life in the tenements, except indirectly by provisions such as those 
jn'escribing that balls slionUL be lighte<l, and that access to all rooms must be had 
without passing through bedrooms. ^ ^ 

The ]ireseut law, however, directs a special series of provisions against prostitution 
in tenement houses. Women carrying on the trade ot prostitution in teneuumt 
houses ar(^ to bo considered vagrants, and punished by commitment to the county 
jail If a tenement' bouse is used for immoral ]nir])oseB with the permission of the 
owner, the tenoineut building itself shall be subject to a penalty of $1,000; if so 
used with the e.onsentof the lessee of the whole house, the lease shall be terminable, 
“Permission of owner or lessee” is to be assumed if ])roceeding8 lor the removal of 
the offending tenants ]»e not commenced within 5 ilays of notice of the unlawful use. 
The general Tiqnitatiou of the premises in the neighborhood is to be competent evi- 
dence. (Sees. . 

These jirovisions are thoroughly practical in character, and sheuld bring about 
consiilerable imiirovement in moral conditions if enforced. 

The question of enforcement of the laws, indeed, has been all along quite a« 
important as that of the ^n’ovisious of the laws themselves. That an excellent law is 
enacted is no indication that the good results expected will arise from it in practice. 

The tenement-house commission of 1900, in the course of their investigation, found 
that of 333 new tenement houses in course of construction which were inspected in 
the borough of Manhattan, only 15 were found in which there were no violations of 
law. In the other boroughs there was no such house found in which there was no 
violation. Of 2S6 tenements inspected with reference to percentage of lot occupied, 
282, or 99 per ecut, covered more than 65 per cent of the lot; 274, or 96 per cent, 
more than 70 per cent of the lot, and 88, or 31 per cent, more than 75 per cent of the 
lot— the extreme limit of discretion given to the building department. Twenty- 
nine occupied 80 per cent of lot area or over. 

ITie sanitary provisions of successive laws have not been systematically or fully 
enforced; the present practice of the department charged with their adiiiiiiistrution 
being to take action in regard to sanitary evils only upon complaint of individual 
citizens— they themselves taking no initiative in the matter. 

Such failures of the law are due partly to provisions in the law itself, allowing 
officials discretionary power to modify its requirements, partly to simple neglect in 
its enforcement. City officials may not be interested in carrying out the law, or 
they may be positively unable to do so, owing to the inadequacy of the administra- 
tive force at their disposal. 

The tenement-house legislation of the present year has endeavored to do away with 
these hindrances to tenement-house reform by omitting to grant discretionary power 
as far os possible, by making the desired reforms depend rather upon construction. 


< Knpurt Teneiuent House Commission, 1900, p. 140. 
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which if once secured enforces automatically the wished-for change, than upon 
inspection, which may at any time slacken up or be omittcsd altogether, and by pro- 
viding for a separate tenement-bouse department, which shall stand before the peo- 
ple as solely responsible for the enforcement of the law and shall have a sufScient 
staff for that purpose. 

From the tenement-house legislation of 1901 as a whole may reasonably be expected 
a material improvement in conditions of lighting and ventilation in new tenement 
liouses and those of the oldest types, but not in the ‘^double-decker.” A gradual 
diminution of tuberculosis and other bad physical conditions arising from insuffi- 
cient light and air may bo ex]>octed to follow. 

Tlie special sanitary provisions of tlie law will do away with much of the open 
offensivenoHs still remaining and of the disease arising from this cause. 

Social and moral evils Avill be somewhat reduced, directly by the provisions against 
prostitution, aixl indii-ectly by the provisions lliat make the icncnumt house a better 
dwelling generally. The luhninistrative features of the law promise a more adoipiate 
cnforce.ment than previous laws have had. 

But no radical ro<luction of overcrowding, the groat <‘vi] of the tenement, may bo 
looked for. The provisions as to tlie height of buildings, yard spaces, room spaces, 
and so forth, will slightly reduce the density of population for separate houses in 
now tenements, hut they leave the alre.-uly existing density nntouched. further- 
more, as new tenement houses replace }>rivate residences with the growth of the 
tenement distri< t8, the geiu'ral density of po]mlati»>n for the city will increase. 

All that may ho expected from the new law in this regard is that it will check a 
possible ra])id acceleration of the rate of iucreaso of density that seemed impending 
under the law Just superseded, witli the pressure of jmpulatiou on housing aecom- 
modatiouK. 

ll‘ the measures adopted in th(‘ last teuemeul-housu law, greatly as they improve 
ni)on former laws, do not, aft<T all, fully meet the situation, it is an indication that 
no legislation practically attaiuahlc can do so The commissiou had the ]>iohlem 
plainly and wdtlmuti disguise ]»efor(< them; tiny also had clearly in mind th<i meas- 
ures needed to do away with certain features of the evils noted; they lound, how- 
ever, that the enforceineiit of these would involve so much expense to owners, both 
b> way of reduction of income from reduction of space to heoctenpiedand by actual 
outlay for construction, as to put a stop to building operations. It was their 
conclusion, after thorough study of tlie conditions, that, “adennate, light and air, 
perfect sanitation, e\eu passable home mivironrnent, can not be provided by the 
best tenement Inmse which is c(mmiereially possible on Manbatlaii Island- that is, 
by the host tenement house which can be’built with suflieient prospect of income 
to warrant its erection;” and that, since “ tenement-house reform would not be 
practical which went so far as to put a slop to building mnv ten onion t houses,” 
nor would it ‘‘if it compelhid such extensive changes in old tenements that owners 
would turn them to other uses,” they must recommend legislation which mid the 
evils only in xiart. It is hard to see how any future legislation could ovoreomc these 
difficulties. 

On the W'hole, it docs not seem that the new'or immigration offers any greater or 
more serious problems than the old, except in so far as they add to the total num- 
bers and increase the general overci owdiiig. 

In the new,er period general health condiiions have certainly improved. There is 
no more of the sickness among immigrants due to uiisauitary coiuUtions on the pas- 
sage over. Under the present immigration regulations only immigrants of fair 
Xiliysical condition are admitted to the country. In the city, notwithstanding had 
tenement conditions that might ho improved, the general death rate has fallen 
greatly since the fifties, due to a more enlightened sanitary system. 

The newer immigrants arrive here at no lower social level, to say the least, than 
did their predecessors. Their habits of life, their general morality and intelligence 
can not he called decidedly inferior. No account of filth in daily surroundings 
among Italians and Hebrews can outmatch the pictures drawn by observers of the 
habits of immigrant Irish and even (Jermans. The Italian ragpicker was astonish- 
ingly like his German predecessor, and the Italian laborer is of qnite as high a type 
as the Irish laborer of a generation ago. 

In some eases the newer immigrants have brought about jmsitive improvement in 
.the quarters they have entered. Whole blocks have been transformed from nests 
*of pauperism and vice into quiet industrial neighborhoods by tlie incoming of 
Italians and Hebrews. 

Simple overcrowding, how'cver, is an evil in itself, and wlien this takes place it 
becomes desirable to encourage tendencies toward movement out of the cities on 
the part of immigrants. How far this movement has already jiroeoeded for certain 
of the newer immigrants may be seen in another part of this volume. 
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It Bhould be remembered in making plans for tlie dispersion of immigrants how 
strong are certain inducements of real and genuine advantage for them to remain 
ill a large city. That there are advantages oftered in cities is shown by the fact that 
the native bom are flocking there as well as the foreign horn. The immigrants' jour- 
ney across the ocean is as much a part of the great general movement from the coun- 
try to the city going on all over the world for some years as is the journey of the 
American lad from the country town to the city. 

rrimaril.N , the city is the great industrial center. The principal occupation to be 
found by the immigrant in country distrii'ts — agricultural labor — must probably 
be regarded as, on the whole, less remunerative than any other. Mr. George K. 
Holmes, Assistant Statistician of the Hoiiartment of Agriculture, gives the following 
estimates of actual earnings in 1890 of each large class of workers lor hire (the large 
groups given by the Census Office) made by experts and not hitherto published; ^ 

Taiu.k 25. 


Kngagod in — 

Niinilior. 

Earnings 
(raillinns of 
dollars). 

Agricultiiie 

8, .'iOn, 000 

1 3, 000. 000 

1 2, 000, 000 

1 4, 000, 000 1 
j .5,000,000 


Agricultio'al labor 

Trade and traiiHportation 

Donieatlc and peraonal serviee 

Manufacturing and inechanieul industries 

645i 

74.5 

043 

2, 197 


The last class, <»ue-third of th(^ wage-earners, received one-half of the earnings of 
labor; the class of agricultural laborers, one-fifth of the wage-caru»M’s. r(‘eoived less 
than one-seventh of the total earnings. 

An allowance of actual yearly earnings for each person in eaeli class (taking count 
of unemployment) would he, on this basis, as follows: 


Agricultural laborers .$215 

Diiniestic and pers<ninl servants 227 

Trade and transnortatiou 340 

Lninbennen, quarry men, ete- 372 

Miners 420 

Manutaeturiug and nie(;li)ini<;al industries 445 


In the cities, mainly, are to ho found the opportunities for the higher ])aid employ- 
ments, and tlie larger tlio city the greater the number of openings. It is quite true 
that the supply of labor may be greater than the demand in the larger market; but 
in the larger market each individual sties more chances at least of employment and 
thinks that he is as likely to he one of those lucky enough to secure them as any other. 

Other ad\ antages offered by cities are substantial ones to the immigrant. In the 
cities are the various institutions for the help and comfort of the poor that provide 
what they can not easily provide for tbeiusclvoa — the hospitals, dispensaries, chari- 
table societies, schools, libraries, social settlemeiits, and all such things. 

Before the iiiimigriiut is too severely condemned for lingering in the cities such 
considerations as these should ho taken into account. 


CHAPTEK X. 

AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS. 

[TubulHti«m ami Text by Kate Holuadav Claqhobn, Vh. 1).] 


I. INTEODUCTION. 

A. DENSITY AND INCKEASE OF POPULATION, BY STATES. 

The first question to be asked with regard to the agricultural distribution of 
incoming peoples is, Where is there room for themf 

The following tables, compiled from the Twelfth Census (1900), showing the 
present density of population of the country hy States, throw some light on this 
question : 


' Report of Industrial Commission, Vol. X, p. 162. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC. 


Dwnsity of population, 1900. 


lucreaso of ])opnIntioii, 1890-1 WiO. 




Rhode Island ... 
MassacbusettH. . 

New Jersey 

Connecticut 

Now York 

Pennsylvania. . . 
New Hampshire 

Vennont'. 

Maine 


Persons 
to the 
square 
milb. 


State. 


407 

948.9 

ma 

187.5 

152.6 
140.1 

45.7 
87.6 
23. 2 


New Jersey — 
Massachusetts . 
Rhode Island . . 

Connecticut 

Now York 

Pennsylvania . . 
New Hampshire 

Maine 

Vermont 


Per cent. 


30.4 

25.3 

24 

21.7 

21.1 

19.9 

9.3 
5 

3.4 


NORTH CENTRAL. 


Ohio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Michigan 

102 

86.1 

70.1 

45.2 

42.2 

40.2 

North Dakota 

Minnesota 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Stmth Dakota 

1 70. 9 

33. 8 
26 

22. 3 

16. 8 

{ 16 7 

’Wisconsin ! 

38 

MirhoiiH 

i 10 

Minnesota 

22.1 

Michigan 

1 15. 6 

Kansas • ....- 

18 

Indiana 

14.8 

Nidirii.nkn 

13.9 

Ohio 

1 13. 2 

flniit.l) 1 )nknt,iL 

5.2 

Kansas 

' 2. 9 

North Dakota 

4.5 

Nebraska 

.7 


SOUTH ATLANTIC. 


Maryland 

Delaware 

Virginia 

South Carolina 
North Carolina 
AVest Virginia. 

(rcorgia 

Florida 


120.5 

94.3 


37.6 

9.7 


Florida 

West Virginia 

Georgia 

North Candina 
South Carolina 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Delaware .... 


its 
25.7 
20.6 
17.1 
16.4 
14 
12 
9 0 


SOUTH CENTRAL. 


Kentncky . . 
Tennessee . 
Alabama... 
Mississippi 
Louisiana. . 
Arkansas.. 
Texas 


53. 7 

48.4 

35.5 

33.5 
30.4 

24.7 

n 6 


Texas 

I ouisiana . 
Alabama. . 
Mississippi 
Arkansas . 
Kentucky 
Tennessee. 


36.4 


20.3 

16.3 
16.5 

14.3 


WESTERN. 


California ' 

9.5 

7.7 

Idaho 


5.2 



4.4 



8.4 

Washington 


1.9 

Utah 


1.7 

Colorado 


1.0 

Oregon 

Ari/iOnw- - - 

l.l 

New Mexico 

----- - 

.9 

California 

Nftvjuift ■ ■- - - -- 

.4 

Nevad.i 





91.7 

84.1 
67 

52.4 

46.4 

32.2 

30.7 

30.4 

27.2 

22.7 
>7.15 


* Decrease. 

The tables give in one column the present density of States, arranged in the order of 
density; in a parallel column, the rates of increase from the last census period to the 
present, of the same States, arranged in the order of magnitnde of increase. In the 
relation of these two columns to one another certain features iuthe general develop- 

fnoTi'f. nf'fViAua ft-fo.f.oB a.-PA {ndinn.t.Ad 
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B. INFLUENCES AFFECTING DENSITY AND INCREASE OF POPULATION. 


I^eaviiig modlfyiu}^ circnmstanceH out of account it mi^^lit be expected that popu- 
Jatiou would Ijavc increased most rapidly where it was already least dense. And this 
expectation is, in ^rcat part, oontirined by tlie tables. Divide the tables for the 
North Central, the South Atlantic, South (’entral, and Western States into two portions 
each, horizontally, and it will be found that, witli one or two exceptions, the States 
standing? in the upper half of the density column of each table are to be found in the 
lower half of the column showing increase. More than that, the order of names in 
one column, read downward, corresponds closely with the order of names in the 
other, read upward, tlms shovN ing a fairly regular inverse variation of relative 
density and rate of increase. But turning to tlui table for the North Atlantic States, 
it is seen that density aiul increase are practically parallel ; that the States of great- 
est density aie showing th<5 greatest rapidity of increase. This is an indication of 
different economic comlitions ]n‘evailing in these different sections. 

The number of inhabitants tliat may be gathered upon a given area depends largely 
ui>on tlie economic activities to be followed. 

Manufactures and commerce are able to support pojuilations of a density of indefi- 
nite limit; hence the parts of a country where manufacturing interests predominate 
are able to show a high density accompanied liy a high rate of increase for many 
snccBseive years. This is the case with the Nortli Atlantic States The industrial 
pursuits that maho up so great a proportion of the econoinie activithisof these States 
not only absorb and imleod call for a ra])idly increasing ])opulati(»n,*but also concen- 
trate them in already densely p(»pulatcd indiistiial centers. 

In parts of the country given over mainly to the ordinary forms of agriculture, 
on the other hand, the exiianding population must pour out from tlio lields already 
occupieil into new ones, and increasing density in any given portion will be accom- 
])aniod by a deercasing rate of iiicveasc for that spot. The tables, then, sbovv tliat 
only tbe North Atlantic States may be regarded as predominantly industrial in their 
character. In all the other se<‘tiouB population is seeking th<!! less densely settled 
portions. 

Other factors, of course, have to ho taken into consideration to account for all the 
variations seen in thesis tables. A low degree of density may he accompanied by a 
low rate of inc-roasc in certain rural States because for one reason or another the 
limit of the profitabh^ working of the soil has been r 'ached. This is apparently 
the case with the thiee rural States of the North Atlantic division, w^hicb follow tbe 
order shown in the manufacturing States. This is also apparmitly the case in Kansas 
and Nebraska, w'here certain checks have been given to agricultural development. 

The fact that Illinois stands liigb in tbe list of deiiMty and increase both shows 
the growth of manufacturing and commercial interests in that State. TJie Sonthern 
States, by their rates of increase and density, show that, notwithstanding their 
recent activity in industrial pursnits, they are as yet prevailingly agricultural. 

The question, then, of iinding room for the immigrant seems to depend upon 
whether he is to be a factory worker or a larmer. If ho is to be a farmer, oppor- 
tunities will naturally bo sought for him w'here population is least dense. Here 
again, however, a modifying consideration enters. Agriculture has its different 
phases. The mode in use in this country up to the present day is extensive cultiva- 
tion— skimming the soil of its first natural richness without returning anything to it. 
Following this method the cultivator must use much laud ami new land; and when 
his sons glow up ho must sciul them farther on to find new land for themselves. 

Intensive methods, however, by which careful and thorough cultivation of the 
soil and the addition of proper fertilizing material give back to it as much as, or 
more than, it yields up in the form of crops, will, like the manufacturing industries, 
support populations nj) to a limit of density continually pushed farther and farther 
away as new inventions bring greater and greater productive power. 

The field for the immigrant is thus widened. If he is able to follow the methods 
of intensive farming, and if the general ilevelopmoiit of the country is such as to 
make such fanning profitable by giving a market for the jiroduce he will find oppor- 
tunity in localities which native farmers, accustomed to the older methods only, 
consider overcrowded. 

C. FOREIGN FARMERS IN INTENSIVE AGRICULTURE. 

There are many indications that the foreign peoiiles now coming among us are 
especially adapted to carry on intensive farming. Their history at home, their 
actual success here in those Hues show this plainly. In the home conntries inten- 
sive methods had to be learned as population pressed more and more closely upon 
the resources of the soil ; and in this country the habits acquired at home are not 
forgotten. The foreign farmer puts bis mind on his hnsiness, works steadily, and 
interests himself in keeping up the fertility of the soil and in extracting from it 
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every particle of product it will yield. Testimony was given before tlie Industrisil 
Commission ‘ tliat “the economic trjiditions of the European farmer are one of the 
most valuable assets in American agriculture.” The witness, Prof. J. F. Crowell, 
instances the Scandinavians of the West, the Huguenot colony of North Carolina, 
the Pennsylvania Germans, and says that snch colonies “have Intcn the mainstay 
and bulwark of progressive agriculture.” * The cb.apter on Italian agriculture in 
this country. Just following, shows that the Italians have in a high degree the 
qualities iitted for successful intensive farming and are largely engaged in it, and 
scattered references throughout the ]iart8 of this report dealing wit h the separate 
states eonlirra the same thing. The chapter on the Bohemians shows that this 
people is especially skilled in intensive methods and especially tenacious of them. 
Hungarians also are promising intensive farmers;-' the Dutch have made a notable 
success in the Northern States and are now finding their way to the South ; and the 
Germans everywhere ar(5 successful in this sort of larming. 

The first condition, then, of enbirging the field for the immigrant is met; he is 
able to engage in intensive farming. The second condition, that such farming 
should bo required to provide for the needs of the community 8(> as to afiord a profit 
to those engaged in it, is also met. The grow'th of cities and of industries is bring- 
ing about Just this demand all over the country, as will bo seen by the reports from 
various States following, which indicate that there is no large ])art of the c.ountry, 
however thickly settleil, that has not opportunities for good intensive farmers. 


II. DISTRIBUTION OF CERTAIN NATIONALITIES. 

A. ITALIAN 8.“ 

The ever-increasing Italian immigration to this country ])reHcnts this striking 
feature, that, although 80 j>er cent of it is composed oi' the peasantry of Italy, it 
does not come to till the American soil, but settles itself in the American cities, 
where it meets with and causes endless evils. On account of the.se evils the well- 
disposed and good-hearted American observer will say that tln^ Italiaus in not 
having gone to till the soil have made a mistak^^, for which they iiay dearly. 
This is, uideed, their original sin, from which they shall lie redeemed only by going 
back to agricultural life on the soil of their new country. The m *ral of the fable of 
Anteo, who was strong only as ho was united to the soil, ought to he recalb'd to 
their vivid and poetic imaginations, because it applies to their case. 

In trying to ascertain the causes of this social Italian-American ])honomenon, one 
should consider the conditions under which the Italian peasant leaves Italy and the 
conditions which he meets in tliis country. First, ho leaves Italy poor, having 
been there for endless generations — perhaps since the Komans of old had their large 
estates in Apulia, Campania, Sannium, Lucania, Sicily, and Sardinia, of which Pliny 
says: “Latifnudia Italia perdire” — only a servant of the glebe; that glebe which 
for a thousand years he has watered with the sweat of liis brow. This has been an 
ungrateful work, through which he has never been able to ameliorate his position, 
to acquire social standing, nor to attain instruction and education. 

Ill many instances lie sold or mortgaged his little holding or liorrowed money in 
order to pur, chase the passage ticket for himself only, or lie obtained it on usurious 
conditions from one of his relatives or friends in America, some one of whom had 
already found work for him. In every case he leaves his family at home, the thought 
of which always tills his heart with pain. The contemporary Italian immigrant, 
owing to the fact that a great many Italian families have already come to join their 
relatives, invariably promises his family that ho will send for thmn as soon as his 
condition will permit; but when families had not yet ventured to come to America, 
and when only men were emigrating, they left homo with the understanding that 
they would send help to their families, the money to raise the mortgage or pay debts, 
and at last would return to live the rest of their days in a certain ease with the 
money saved in America. Undoubtedly there have been a good raauv cases of this 
kind, which have given rise to the belief that the Italians come to this country to 
work, live in abject economy, and at last go back to Italy with their savings. One 
makes no mistake in saying, however, that those who carried out this plan almost 
invariably came back to America, iiuless they were unable to do so, for the reason 
that dnringthe years of their residence in America they actpiired habits and customs 
which they could not carry out in their native land when they went back to it. 


* Report of Industrial Commission, -vol. x, p. 335. 
a Ibid., p. 334. 

““Maryland" p. 554, this roport, 

“Ckmtributed by Alessandro Mastro-Valerio, Chicago, 111., editor La Tribuna Italiana. 
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rurtliermoro, tho Italian peasants of tlie central and southern parts of Italy, and 
of the islands, who are known hy the name of ‘^cafoni,^^ and who form the bulk of 
Italian immigration, are not a rural population (except in the provinces of Naples 
and ('aserta, and the western part of Salerno, which are exclusively agricultural) 
in the sense in which that term is understood in this country and in tho northern 
jiart of Italy. ' There the peasants huddle in towns, which in many cases number as 
many as 50,()00 inhabitants. Those towns are the outgrowths of the burgs of feudal 
castles, under whose protection they were built. The Italian peasanthas lived there 
lor many generations, only to go out early in the morning to the farms, gardens, 
fields, and vineyards, which sometimes are miles away, and to come back in the even- 
ing. Only during harvest time and fur certain special duties, do the Italian peasants 
and farmers and their fiimilies sleep in the country. The reason for this habit is 
found in tho insecure prot<^ction the o]»en country aflorded, on account of wars, bar- 
baric* incursions, brigandage, and malaria, to persons and property. This implies 
tho lack of proper and comfortable rural houses for tho peasants, who have only rude 
buildings and lints, except some country villas Avhieh look more like strongholds 
than country places. 

One should not wonder, therefore, at the fact that the Italian peasant emigrating 
to this country with or without his family, does not see his way to go and live the 
pioneer life in rural districts where his own language is not spoken. The women 
would object to this more than the men, because they have had less occasion than the 
men to leave the native burg. Hut after all, one could not say that t]jis is an iusur- 
nioiintable obstacle which would confront tho Italian “cafoue” willing to come 
pioneering or farming in this country, for many Italian “cafoni^’ of the aforesaid 
regions of Italj*, having emigrated to Brazil and to the Republics of the river Plata, 
have become ns good pioneers and fanners as tho English, the French, the Scotch, 
the (lennansand tho Srandinaviaus have proved themselves to he in this country. 

My i)orsonal experience enables me to affirm that whenever an Italian peasant, 
after a certain nuinlu'r of years of struggle in au American city, is inrlnced to go 
back to his old calling, he and his family adapt themselves admirably to the new 
surroundings, and take u]> the habits and customs of the American pioneer, farmer, 
or country gentleman. 

One reason for his lingering in the cities is that he has been kept in such subjec- 
tion on account of his Ibrmer occupation — agriculture) — that he feels ashamed of 
himself and his work. He comes to this country still detesting it, and June he throws 
it away with the same pleasure that Hercules had in tearing Irorn his body the shirt 
of Nessus. 

The Italian jieasant leaving his burg for America is entirely igiioraut of the possi- 
bilities of American agriculture, and it never occurs to him that ue could earn money 
and make a position for himself hy tilling the American soil, having been accustomed 
to look witli distrust and bate at the soil, not as the alma parens, but as a cruel and 
ungrateful stepmot her. None of his countrymen who are already here and who send 
nione}’^ home, or have brought it homo themselves, ever write or say that they earn 
their money by working the soil, first for others, and afterwards for themselves, as 
farmers. Of tho moral and material advantages of American country life, of the 
comforts and independence it aflbrds, of the rights and duties of tho American farmer, 
as pioneer of civilization and as au exponent and example of the American princi- 
ples of self-government, which can not be learned in American cities, owing to politi- 
cal corniption, he is totally ignorant, since he has always been a servant of the 
glebe, with many duties to perform and very few rights to enjoy. He never had the 
riglit to vote at home. 

These are the conditions under which the Italian peasant lands in this country. 
Having to work for his living and for the support of his family and to economize 
whenever ho can, he accepts work wherever he can find it or through whoever can 
find it for him, being too ignorant of the language to ask for it himself. Hence 
arises the middleman, wholiircs him to the contractor or to the construction depart- 
ments of the railroads. The middleman he calls <*bos8;” but the American calls 
him “padrone'^ and the way in which the latter sells him and keeps him the 

padrone system. 

It is impossible to believe that the Italian working in the country, seeing the 
splendid American farms, made more beautifnl by spring, saminer, and fall and a 
Rowing crop, does not feel a desire to till the soil in the way in which he sees it 
done, which seems to give splendid promise of prosperity and comfort. Certainly 
he must feel the old ingrain^ instinct, bred in nim for thousands of years, awak- 
ing in him. I venture to say that there is notan Italian cafone doing unskilled work 
on a railroad trading, who, at the sight of an American farm, with a white-fenced 
and rcd-roofpfi house, with a revolving windmill, capacious stables and oathonss, 
with extensive fields wliere (uops are growing and maturing, or of a pair of robot 


‘Paaqualc Villari, " Letter© Mericlionale." 
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American horses behind a plow, or a well-filled cart of produce, or a herd of cows, 
sheep, or swine, or of a court well stoc-kcd with x>oultry, docs not fed the nostaljjia 
for his old calling and a strong attraction to the soil, wdiidi ho would like to till 
again in that diversilied and intensive way for which he is so famous. 

He docs not know, however, how to got the land and the means to work it until 
it produces. He does not know of any of his countrymen who, by word or example, 
could show' him the possibilities of becoming a fanner in America. He is ignorant 
of the laws governing the pro^n-ietorshij) of land, ami he has no hint at all of the 
homestead law by which, after a few and easy formalities, he could (d)tain 100 acres 
of Government land at once, while for generations, perhai)8, ho has never jmssessed 
a single aero of it. 

The Italian immigrants, having settled so largely in the American cities, have 
formed in them centers of Italian populatimi whi<*,h are always attracting other 
immigrants. Considering that the great majority of Italians who comiiose these 
centers are country xieople, they should have b«*cn established in the country. If 
this had been done, the Italians in America in general would have been more 
respected. Hence the imperative necessity of the establishment of Italian agricul- 
tural centers, or nuclei, to attract the Italian ])easants Avho come lo this country. 

The greater ^lart of the Italians in this country derive their living hy working for 
the American {leoplc, but the remainder of them earn it by work necessary to satisfy 
tlieneedsof their connlrymen. These m'eds Americansor those of othernationalities 
can not Avell siqiply, from lack of a mutual understanding, caused by racial dilVeronces 
which have not yet been overeoim*. lienee the immigration of certain Italians who 
come purposely to live u]»on their eonntrymen, and in many cases not very honor- 
ably. That among this class of peojde there are a good many individuals who are 
unprincipled ami self-seeking it is useless to deny, because their imlilferoneo toward 
the iiainfiil conditions of the Italian cafoiie in Anierican cities, iijkui Avhom they 
prey mean while, is apparimt in all the Italian city colonies. I'hese imliviiluals are 
just those who have helped to make, under other cirenmstanees, tlie life of the 
Italian jioasant niiliearahle at home, so niiich so that he has hoeu compelled to stop 
working tho Italian soil and emigrate t<» this conutr.N , hoping for better thing. 

Professor Nitti, of tho Uni versify of Naples, has words of praise for the Italian 
cafone., who at last has had and is still having the courage to ahandon Itad conditions 
at homo and come to America. Hiit he has scathing words for the class of x>enple 
who have made the condition of ilio Italian iieasunt at home i|uite nnlM'arahlo, and 
for those individuals of the same class who are follnwing him over the Atlantic. 
Living on their countrymen they Hiink that they haAO no moral or ])atriotic obliga- 
tion to elevate their minds or tlieir hearts from their present narrow state. It is to 
their interest to leave them in this condition, in order that they may make of them 
tools for tho neiiiiisitiou of mercenary ]Mditi<*al x>ower, hy selling their votes to the 
political Avirc pullers and slate makers with Avliom American cities arc infested. 
This is tho most deleterious Avork they could accomplish, for on account of it the 
Italian cafone Avill never acquire civic cdncalioii, hut aaPI despise the idea of true 
American citizenship, of Avhich he has received the benefits. It si'.ems that in order 
to foster tlieir oavii intc'i’csts, these unseriijmloiis Italians think they must keep tlie-ir 
compatriots in the American towns. It has ev<ai occnired tliat an Italian, while 
advising a Avrotched countryman to go to the country, received a mild rejirimaiul 
from anotht'r Italian, a man of some jironii nonce, for giving such ailvice. It was 
evident thatr the advice Avas against tho interests of the ])rominent Italian. B'or 
truth’s sake it must he said also that from the class of Italian ])easants in American 
towns bosses or ])adroni olteii develop, just as from a group of slaves there sometimes 
springs a most niihiiman overseer, Avhoru tho slavidiolder employs to look after his 
hiimaii holdings. These nefarious men forget their former condition, and prey upon 
their old conqianions in the same Avay that 1 hey themseh^es were jireyed upon. As 
a swarm of crows, of Avolves, and buzzards invariably follows a lighting army to 
prey upon the dead, these individuals folloAv the endless stream of Italian immigra- 
tion wherever it is diiected, to prey iqxm it, and tho Italian, although he is com- 
pelled to accept tlieir rapacious help, looks at them Avith the same teiTor that the 
wounded on the battlefield look at the cloud of Hying crows circling in the air 
above. If the cafone had come to America alone, and if ho had not been followed 
hy these individuals, his condition Avould not have been as bad as it is now. 

Ill regard to health, city life is most perniciuiis to the Italian peasant and espe- 
.cially to the children. Plittiiig aside all other considerations, the thought of these 
Xioor little creatures ought to inspire well-disposed and generous jieople to make 
efforts to induce the cafoni to go to tho country. 

In my Judgment, the children of the Italian tow’iismeu are degenerating. The 
full-grown children are not nearly so well developed as their parents. A visit to the 
croAvded Italian settlements of any American city would convince the observer. 
Hardly a child who is not affected Avith rickets can he found, and those who are 

007a 
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bowlegged are so nnmerons as to excite the deepest amazement and pity. In an 
Italian family it is an easy matter to distinguish the children born and raised in 
Italy from those l)orii and raised in this country, because the former boar resem> 
blance in size and health to their ])arent8 and the latter do not. 

The Italian peasants in our toAvns do not follow the rules of hygiene and diet 
which are conducive to perfect hciulth in this country’. The long winter compels 
them to remain much of their time indoors in the single or double room, where 
a badly constructed stove must be kept always lit and Irom which poisonous gases 
often e8cai)e. In many cases the domiciles, which are always had, are under the 
street level, and therefore damp. Their rooms are m»t renowned for their cleanli- 
ness, and in addition, the washing and drying are done in them. The women and 
children who on account of the cold are driven inside siifler more than the men 
who arc (Uit working. In legard to diet, the Italians have a inarke<l preclilection 
for certain kinds of food which they must satisfy at all cost. That they satisfy it 
at the cost of their health is a matter of fact. Farinaceous foods, in the shape of 
bread and macaroni, vegetables and fruits and olive oil, are most favored by the 
Italian jjeasant. In Italy they took to the mill the wheat they raised or bought, 
and sieved the flour more or less imperfectly. Out of the flour they made a bread, 
which though not so white as that usually seen here, but rather brown, had all the 
nutritive elements of the wheat, protein as well as carbo-hydrates; while out of 
the chea]) American dour which they buy now they are getting brea<l which is 
white, it is true, but poor in the bone and sinew making protein and rich in the 
less nutritive carbohydrates. One may safely say that the bran which is given to 
cows and chickens has more nutritive substance than the white flour the Italian 
peasants buy at the si ore, out of which they make large quantities of bread and 
macaroni. \Vifh such a diet the bones of the Italian children do not grow strong 
enough to snjiport the w'eight of the body, and therefore, although other causes 
contribute, so great a number of them are ileformed. 

Whim the Italian peasants are not at work on railroad construction or other 
excavations they live an idle life in the American towns, spending the money they 
have earned above the amount which has been sent to their families in Italy, 

During the long winter months they larely find anything to do in town. Some- 
times they are employed in cleaning the streets of snow whenever extra help is 
needed. Often they perform vile and disgusting work, such ns that of ]>icking rags 
and all sorts of refuse from gailiago boxes — victuals, bones, glass, etc. The sight 
of an Italian woman, old or young, following this practice is not unusual, while 
that of Italian children iiicking cigar slubs from the street gutters is very common. 

Almost all this idle time is jiassed by them in the saloons and in other resorts of 
their countrymen in the street or in vacant lots playing ball. 

One can not help thinking how ])rofitably they could employ their energy during 
this time if, instead of living in town, they were farming for others or for them- 
selves. They are geiierally considered as common, unskilled laborers without any 
special adapfahility ex<‘ept that of taking a sbovelfnl of earth from one place to 
another, because people do not know their ability as intensive farmers, gardeners, 
vine growers, etc. They do not know what an Italian family can do on a farm. 

Lately the “American Agriculturist ” published an article from om^ of its sub- 
scribers in Ohio, in >\ bich the writer says that if an Atnorican farmer wishes to grow 
rich, as he is <loiug, he must take, as he luis done, an Italian family on his mrm. 
Ho fleserihes the work of his Italian family and compares it to that of a family of 
ants or bees. A special characteristic of the Italian is his wonderful capacity for 
“picking'’ — anything and everything. An Italian woman working or strolling in 
tlie held will till her turned-u]) apron with many things which she will find, and 
even make herself so useful by destroying all insects which she believes are harmful 
to vegetation that she would be an object of wond« r and admiration to the American 
farmer in general, as she is to the Ohio farmer in ]>articular. And to think that 
thotjsaiids of such Italian families are dogcucrating in the American towns! 

The suffering of the It.alian cafone has found a sympatbotic echo in the hearts of 
the Italian people from the Alps to the sea, of the King and Queen in whose hands 
the government of the kingdom is intrusted, of the representatives of the people, 
and even of His Holiness the Pope and the whole clergy. Therefore ways and 
means, public ami ]irivaie, by law and by personal and collective efforts, have been 
planned and carried into effect to relieve the pitiable conditions. The diplomatic 
and consular authorities have reported aud a'^ted according to the means at their 
disposition. Often members of Parliament have come to America to investigate for 
themseh es and for the Government. And at lust the emigration law, after years of 
study, discussion, and delay, has been passed aud enacted. 

But, strange as it may seem, the proper remedy has never been urged, viz, 
indiH'ing the Italian cafone of the American towns, by any means and at all sac- 
rifices, to establish himself in the country. This should have been recommended 
by the official investigators or by subsequent legislation as the only radical and 
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definitive way to solve the problem, but other loss radical and in many instances 
inefficacious means have been suggested and approved. These measures are inspired 
by a most watchful state paternalism, which sometimes seems incompatible with 
the legal position of the. Italian in this country, by whose laws he is protected. To 
protect Italian emigration abroad is the principle which inspires the Italian Govern- 
ment. The estaldisbment of Italian agricultural centers or nuclei with the cafoni 
of the American towns, around which the incoming cafoni and spostati would be 
helped to gatlier, without being compelled to stop in the American cities, as the 
northern immigrants do, has never been suggested in official or private reports, as 
far as we know, during the discussions of the emigration law in the Italian Parlia- 

llK'Ilt. 

I'he atteutlou of the Italians of the United States, and of the thousands of existing 
Italian societies, sliouhl be called to their duty of redeeming the Italian good name 
ill this country. They should understand that the only means to rebuild the repu- 
tation of the italo- American in general is the plow^. It is useless to deny that the 
better class of Italians are living under the shadow which bad city conditions are 
casting; and it is easy to understand that unless they wish to he always in the dark 
they must do something to relieve the situation. This movement to the plow ought 
to iie started by Italians and encouraged by the Americans friendly toward them, 
and by the Italian (iovernment, as the surest means of follow'ing and protecting 
Italians abroad. Hut if ollieial paternalism has failed to see such a necessity and 
provitle accordingly, there have been iinlividuals in the United States who have 
noticed it and carried it oiil. to the best of their eapaci ties and possibilities in ways 
and to results which are desci ihed in the following pages. 

Italian Attuicui/nTUAL Colonies. 

1. Vineland, N. J. 

This is the first Italian agricultural colony in the United States, and w'as founded 
by an Italian jiolitical relugee to this country, Signor Secchi de (hisale. He 
established the first Italian newspaper in New York, “IfEeo d’ltalia,’’ with which 
he kept alive the love lor Italy among the few' Italians of the United States. Mexico, 
and Canada. He was a diseiplt^ of Ma/.ziiii and a friend of Garibaldi, and of the 
other Italian patriots, with whom he had fought for the inde}>endence of Italy In 
1819, after the unsuccessful attempt to found a Roman republic, ho emigrated to 
New' York w'itli some of bis companions. They lived together on Staten Island, in 
the village of Stapleton, where tbo bouse wbiob they occupied, with Garibaldi, still 
stands, north of Hackman’s brewery. 

Signor Secchi do (hisale was very active in this country in behalf of the eamse of 
Italy, both among his counirymon and the American people, who as a whole sympa- 
thi/ed with that country in its struggle for liberty. He was a man of heart, who, 
as the Italian imrnigation to this country was increasing, made it his duty to help 
the immigrants to the best of bis ability. A good many Italians who now' enjoy 
good nosition.s iu Now York and. elsew here in the United States were bol]>©d by him 
with advice and protection. His work in favor of the poor little Italian street 
miiHicians, who at that time were brought to this country by niiHcTupulonsiiien, lirst 
known to tbo Amcri< au people by tb<i name of padroni,’’ is remarkable. In this 
connection ho w'as iiistruraontal, with the aid of the Italian consular and diplomatic 
representatives in this country, in inducing the Italian Parliaineut to pass, in 1874, 
an act for the ]iurpo8p of abating this human exportation from Italy to this a.nd 
other countries. King V’^iotor Emanuel kuigbted Signor de Casale, as a reeoguition 
of his services toward his country and his countrymen of America. 

Hirt the standing monument to his memory is the Italian agricultural colony 
Avbich he founded at Vineland, N. J., and which is now the most prosperous of the 
Italian colonies of the Eastern States. The stream of immigration of Italian cafoni 
had just commenced to set tow ard Now York, when he saw the necessity of induc- 
ing them to go to farm the American soil instead of settling in the cities. The evil 
results of such a practice were evident, even at the first. He therefore proyiosed to 
divert the stream of immigration elsewhere. He found in Mr. Charles Landis, of 
Laiidisville, N. J., a most valuable helper in his plan. This gentleman being a 
large landowner, put large tracts of land at tbo disposition of Chevalier de Casale 
. for his colonization scheme. 

The colony was founded in 1878 with a few Italian peasants, and since then it has 
grown wonderfully — to such an extent that it now counts about 5,000 Italians, 
engaged at Vineland, Landisville, and Plainfield, all adjoining towns of the State 
of New Jersey, in highly remunerative agricultural and oven manufacturipg pur- 
suits. The Italians of Vineland have been able to produce wine from their vineyards 
since 1881. This was the first Italian wiue made iu the East. Some wine is still 
made in the colony, but not in such large ij^uantlties as at first. Viticulture has 
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given place to truck fanning ami to the cultivation of sweet potatoes, which have 

E roved very i)rontablc. The hcttlenientH include three Italian societies of mutual 
olp. 

Chevalier de Casale foresaw the luistakes which were in store for the Italian peasant 
if he crowded in the cities, and with his paper, “L’Eco d’ltalia,” persistently gave 
loud warning. By the foundation of his Vineland colony he was giving an example 
of tlui way to avoid the fullillmentof a future which must cause suffering and shame, 
worthy of Dante’s Inferno. He wished that his colony should be an example for 
others to follow, and therefore he put all his soul, which wmih that of a patriot and 
aphilanthrojiist, mto the car<^ of its foundation and management. Hut ho had \ <‘ry 
few imitators, bej'ause indifference, if not greed and selfishness, was in the hearts 
of those who surroundeil him and who came here afterwards. 

Chevalier (basale died in tlm year 188r>, but his noble work as patriot, editor, 
and colonizer will remain a dear memory in the hearts of the Italians of the United 
States. 


2. Bryan, Brazos County, Tex. 

This colony was founded by chance about the year 1880 by some Sicilians who went 
to work on tlie main branch of the Houston an<l Texas Railroad. When the work of 
the road was finished they found inducement to buy some land on the Brazos River 
which was good for cotton, but is sonietimes subject to inundation. The culture 
proved profitable, and the first settlers attracted friends and relatives.* Now the 
colony conn ts about bOO persons, all told. They own a church, of which Father Petillo 
was once the rector. 

Other Italians are engaged in the culture of rice in the rii*.o fields of southeastern 
Texas, and many more are truck farming around the large Texas towns, particularly 
Dallas, Houston, and .San Antonio. 

A settlement of Italians near Dickinson engaged in truck farming and furnishing 
vegetables to the city of Halveston is noticeable. In Texas there are also many 
Italian cotton planters, who are scattered all over the State. Worthy of mention is a 
group of Italian vineyards in the neighborhood of (iunnison, Tex. 

3. Asti, Sonoma County, Cal. 

In 1881 there were many Italians in Ran Francisco asking for work. Thi'y could 
not s])eak the language of the country and found dillicnlty in obtaining employ- 
ment. They were generally gooil, willing, and able farmers. On the other hand, 
California, containing a larger territory than the Kingdom of Italy, was only inhab- 
ited by 1,000,(K)0 po]iulation. 

The soil and climate of California ar<! similar to those of Italy. The olive, the Jig, 
tlie orange, the lemon, tin* flowers, and the grapes thrive in this section of the world 
as well if not bettor than in Italy, as in (hilifornia there is yet a virgin soil whic.h 
has not been impoverished by centuries of cultivation, and consequently gives lux- 
uriant jirodncts without fertilizing. 

There one could see on one side farmers asking for work, and on the otlu^r, the 
farm asking for laborers, to whom it would give the richest returns. The question 
then was: IIow to unite the elements together. 

Mr. A. Sbarhoro, an enterprising Italian of San Francisco, spoke to several of his 
(“onntrynien about the project of forming a cooperative association and engaging in 
the iirodnction of grapes, which were then eoinmanding a high priise. He met 
encouragement on all sides, notably from that eminent surgeon, Dr. Paolo Do 
Vecchi, who has honored the Italian name and his profession in the State of California. 

Mr. M. .1. Fontana, avIio, beginning as a poor boy, by energy and activity has suc- 
ceeded ill becoiniug the heail of the largest fruit-eanning establishment not only in 
the United States but of the world, was one of the most fervent supporters of the 
enterprise. 

Pietro V. Rossi, then a bright, energetic young man, who had recently arrived 
from the district of Asti, Italy, whose ancestors for generations back liad been grape 
growers and wine makers, and who, himself, during the vacations from his college 
studies, had devoted himself to the practical part of wine making, was the most 
important acquisition made by the colony. He devoted his immense energy and 
bright intelligence to the enterprise, was soon elected the president, and contributed 
largely to the great sueeess eventually attained by it. 

Ilenry Casanova, S. Cam])odonico, G. B. Cevasco, V. Ravenna, Antonio Daneri, 
N. Giamboni, M. Perata, Dr. G. Ollino, and other patriotic Italians, assisted in the 
organization of the colony. 

Thus encouraged, Mr. Sbarhoro launched what was intended to be a strictly coop- 
erative farming association. 'I'lie funds were to be raised by the payment of monthly 
installments of $1 per share, the same as the building and loan associations. Two 
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tbonaand two hundred and dfty shares were subscribed, which gave an income of 
$2,250 per month. A board of 9 directors was elected by the stockholders, all serving 
without any remuneration whatever. 

The organizers took good care not to commit the error of many institutions of a 
like character by falling into the hands of sharpers who have a tract of land for 
sale that may be worth, say, $1(1 per acre, and who, by manipulating the directors, 
saddle it on the company at perhaps $50 to $100 per acre — the beginning of its sure 
failure. 

Avoiding this mistake, they put their money in bank until they had accumulated 
$10,000, then appointed a committee of 3 directors to seek for a proper location 
on which to commence work. This committee traversed the State, visiting some 
40 different locations, examining minutely not only the (inality and richness of the 
soil, but the salubrity of thecliiiiato,itsadaptability for growing grapes, whieb would 
make not only (juantity but quality in wines. Above all, they examined the rain 
gauge of years past, and finally, fortunately for the colonists, selected a tract of 1,500 
acres of rolling hill land, healthy, never having suffered for want of rain, traversed 
by^ railroad, with a station which they named ‘‘Asti,’' expecting, as they eventually 
did, to make as good wim* in the new Asti of California, as that wiiicli was made in 
the old Asti of IMemoutc, Italy. The station was only 34 hours by rail from San 
BT-ancisco. 

The first cost of the land was $25,000. They paid the $10,000 that f bey had in the 
treasury on ac.count, and every numth for hfteen months thereafter, $J,(X)0. The 
other $1,250 they used in grubbing up the immense oak trees that were situated on 
what was then a sheep range, and prejiared the land for sotting out the grape cut 
tings. 

Whib^ making the by-laws Mr. Sbarboro inserted an article which read as follows: 

All pormaueut eni])loye<'R on the (jronndH shall ho niomhors of llio assochition. Tho prolbronce 
shall ho f^iven to Italian-Swiss persons who are either citizens of thi^ United States or have d»'clared 
their intentijin to become such. 

The article was iutond<‘d to henofit the laborers. When evorytliiiig was ready for 
work, Mr. Sharhoro called a number of laborers to his office and explained what 
they w'cre expected to do. 'fheir wages would bo from |3() to $40 jier month, with 
good board, wine ad libitum, and a house to sleeji iu. Btit in order that they should 
take an interest in the work, each laborer was to subscribe at least five shores of 
stock, for which $5 per month would bo deducte<l from bis wages. He would then 
bo interested iu th<^ profits to be made iu the euttirprise, and when the land became 
fruitful, he would, if lie so desired, he entitled to receive a number of acres of tho 
land which he hail helped to cultivate. 

But they could not understand the value of cooperation. Notwithstanding mneb 
patient explanation of the advantages which they would derive from hei^oming stock 
holders, Mr. Sbarboro could not succeed iu inducing a single laborer to go to work, 
if be was to be compelled to take stock in the association. 

Tho organizers were thus obligeil to dispose of their stock to intelligent business 
men of the city and pay the laborers entirely iu cash instead of partly in stock. 

Whilst the soil was being prepared the colony was enabled to import grape cut- 
tings from all parts of Italy, B’rance, Hungary, and the Rhine, through the kindness 
of Dr. G. Ollino, of Asti, Italy, 'fhese cuttings arrivi'd iu good condition and were 
set out oh the rolling hills where the viticulturist in the employ of the company 
judged they would thrive the best. 

The monthly payments continued for five years, each share having paid $60, or a 
total of about $150, (XX). Wlieu the colony was started, grapes were selling in the 
market at $30 per ton. When the colony sent the first grapes to market, the price 
bad been reduced to $8 per ton, which was not sufficiout to pay for the cost of grow- 
ing the grapes. 

The board then decided to put up a stone winery. An assessmeut of $10 per share 
was levied, making $22,500, and a winery, hobling 300,000 gallons of wine, with its 
cooperage, was built. Thus from being farmers only the colonists werf compelled 
to become manufacturers also. As soon as the first wine was made, a sample of it 
was sent to market, where only 7 cents per gallon xvas offered for it by the wholesale 
dealers. Again disaster stared the colony in the face, bnt fortunately the board of 
directors and stockholders of the company were men who only became more active 
when difficulties were to be confronted. Instead of selling the wine to the large 
8au BVaucisco dealers at ruinous prices, they shipped it in carload lots to New Yofk, 
Now Orleans, Ohieago, and all over tho United States. 

The fine qualities of tlie wine were immediately appreciated by the dealers and 
consumers. Instead of being compelled to saeriliee the wine for 7 cents per gallon, 
they obtained returns of from 30 to 50 cents per gallon, according to the quality. 
Thus, from being farmers they had become raaniifacturers, and from manufacturers 
they were also forced to become dealers, which brought into their control the three 
branches of the industry. 
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Year by year enfficieiit loads of fclio wines were sold to pay tbe rimuing expenses 
and enlarge the plant annually, the balance of the wines being stored in the vaults 
and kept for aging purposes. 

Again the stockholders did not ask for dividends. Every year they issued a 
report, showing the improving condition of the property, and all were satisfied that 
the earnings should be adfled to the improvements, as it vras readily seen that the 
larger the (|uantity of grapes grown and wine made, the cheaper the wine could be 
placed on the market and the more successful wonhl be competition with the larger 
wine houses which had been organized 20 years before them. 

'fhey continued improving ami adding to the property for Id years, at the close of 
which time they not only had the largest dry wine vineyard in California at Asti, 
with a winery holding 3,000,000 gallons, comxdcfe with the best modern machinery 
and cooperage, but had also aciioireil at Madera, in the southern part of the State, 
1,000 acres of laud with vineyard, cooperage, and machinery, whore they are making 
some of the best port, sherry, Muscat, Angelica, and other sweet wines and brandy 
tliat are made in the United States. 

After 16 years they commenced to pay dividends to the stockholders, thus remu- 
nerating tliem for their long and patient waiting. The value of their shan'S is now 
three times over the amount which has been paid, and one can not help but be sorry 
for the poor laborers who did not embrace the opportunity of di rix ing a greater 
benefit from their labors by joining the organizers m taking stock in thp company. 

As a result of the enterprise the company has during the past 20 years given 
remunerative employment to over 200 laborers daily. The colony is a settlement 
with many families, and only yesterday one could count 4.5 bright children, the old- 
est being 17 years of age, who were born there. The colony has a school for the 
children, a post-ofhee, tele[)hone and telegraphic communications, and it is believed 
to be one of the happiest communities on the face of the earth. Doctors there arc 
none, us they are not required, except in some isolated cases when' accidents happen 
to some of the laborers. 

Several of the directors have purchased small tracts of land, where they have 
erected pleasant I’ountry homes and there enjoy the summer vacations, recuperating 
their health and procuring enjoyment for their families. 

In 1897, when tin' production of grapes by the colony and by the numerous farm- 
ers, who had been induced by its example to set their vineyards in the neighbor- 
hood, was so large that thii cooperage of the colony, although greatly increaseil, 
would not contain the juice of this large crop, the directors conceived the happy 
thought of carving a cistern out of solid rock, measuring 84 feet long, 34 feet wide, 
and 25 feet high, which was lined with a wall of cement, then made im])erforahlehy 
a coat of paradin. This is five times larger than the largest wine vessel which has 
ever been built iu the world, and its fame has been written by the press <‘very where. 

It takes 2 steam pumps 7 days to fill this (uiormous wine tank, and, as it stands 
on an elevation above the winery, it is emptied by gravitation through a tunnel 
with a 4-inch pipe in 4| days. This tunnel is connected directly with tlu^ smaller 
cooperage in the winery of the colony. 

At the possessions in Madera the colony has also quite a settlement, so large that 
the railroad company was induced to build a special track from the town of Madera 
to the winery, 4 miles distant. Here the colony has put up the best machinery for 
grape crushing and wine and brandy making that there now is in the world. In 
the city of San Francisco the colony has built and now occupies a 5-8tory building 
fronting on Jlroadway and Ilattery streets, w'here 1,000,000 gallons of assorted wines 
are stored, bottled, and shipiied to all parts of tbe world. 

The colony now produces, of superior quality, the wines Chianti, Barolo, Barbera, 
Grignolino, and Marsala of Italy, and also the red and white wines of France and 
Germany, such as Burguudy, Zinfandel, Carigan, Cabernet, Medoc, Hock, Cbasselas, 
Riesling, Chablis, Sauterne, and Johaniiisberger, besides all the sweet wines, such 
as sherry, port, Muscat, Angelica, Madeira, Malaga, Tokay, together with the spark- 
ling Moscato and extra dry Monte Cristo champagnes. 

The colony also produces a very superior quality of brandy and cognac, iucluding 
tbe famous Grappa, so much appreciated by tbe Italian people, which is identical in 
flavor and taste with that made in the mother country. 

The wines of the colony have made Cali lornia known throughout the world for 
the production of wines of a superior quality, as the colony now ships daily wines 
in large quantities to all parts of the South and Central American republics, to China 
and Japan, and also to England, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and even to Nice 
and Cannes in France, where tbe wines of California are highly appreciated by the 
connoisseurs of those countries. 

That the Italian-Swiss Agricultural Colony has been successful iu making as flue 
wines as those made in any part of the globe is further attested by the medals it has 
received at the diflereut expositions— for instance, those held iu Paris and Bordeaux, 
France, and Genoa, Asti, and Turin, Italy. The jury at the Italian- American Exhi- 
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bition in Genoa, Italy, in 1892, in addition to a gold medal, granted the colony a 
grand diploma of honor, the same as was granted the colony at the National Exhibi- 
tion in Turin, Italy, September, 1898, for the excellent quality of its rod and white 
wines, and also for its sparkling champagnes. 

4. ItalianB in other parts of California and the Par West. 

The Italian-Swiss Agricultural Colony of Asti is not the only exainph^ of what 
Italians have done in the State of California. There are instances of individuals who 
have been no less successful. One may say that Italians have shown to the world, 
more than any other nationality, Americans not excluded, the agrimiltural jiossibili- 
ties of California, which in climate andsoil bears so much resemblance to Italy. Just 
for this reason Italians have found in it the desideratum to carry out their agricultural 
ideas. Their c,oloui(‘s, even those of the cities, arc conceded to be the best models 
among the Italian colonies of the other States. The same credit must be given to 
the Swiss-Italians of Canton Ticino of Switzerland, who have emigrated to Cali- 
fornia. They are not only successful as farmers, but also as ranchmen and dairymen. 
The truck farmers around the city of San Francisco and other cities of California 
are mostly Italians. 

There is not a Californian valley where there is not a dozen or more Italian farms, 
fruit orchards, or vineyards, and Italiaus.are employed in largo numbers by American 
farmers. 

Th^^ list of vine growers of California in the year 1881, when viticulture was yet 
in an incipient state, gives 111 Italians. Since that year no new lists have been 
published, but the census of 1901 will undoubtedly show even more creditable 
ligures in favor of the Italians of California. 

'Idle last report of the Italian Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, published 
in the year 1897, gives 45,025 Italians living in the 56 counties of California, almost 
all engaged in agriculture, owning 2,726 farms, orchards, vineyards, ranches, etc., 
and 8J7 Imsiuess conceviis, with a capital of $17,908,300. 'fhe total capital of agri- 
culturists, ranchers, and business men was reported as $114,325,000. 

The groups of Italiau truck farmers iu the noigbborbooil of Denver and Ihieblo, 
Colo., of Salt Lake City, Utah, and of Choyenue, Wyo., are also worthy of meutiou. 
They utilize the laud of the valleys, where they can get water ibr irrigating pur- 
poses. On the plateau lands, near Denver, they get the water from artesian wells, 
with windmills and pumps. They form a iirosperous lot of people. They are almost 
all from the southern jirovinces of Italy, aud the number, thoiigli now not moretlian 
300, is on the increase. Originally they were miners or laborers on railroad work. 
They now have the monopoly of furnishing vegetables to the neighboring cities. 

5. Italians of Louisiana and MiBsiBsippi. 

It is safe to say that the Italiams of those States are rapidly dislodging the negroes 
from the sugar-cane plantations. These Italians almost all eoinc from Sieily, and they 
are yet coming in large numbers. 'I'he Italians having b(‘t>ii found ndiablo at iirst, are 
now very much sought for by the planters, who eiiqdoy them extensively, and who 
would be at a loss without them. In many cases the plaiitatious are divided into par- 
cels, ami each is given to a family to cultivate. The cane is bought by the owner of 
the plantation at market value, aud from the amount is deducted the rent of the land, 
of animals, aud of im]>lements, also the hill of provisions advanced from the store. 
It would be highly desirable that these Italians, who count about 1(K.,000, should 
become landowners. Owin^ to the fact that they are almost ail Sicilians, who are 
very much attached to the kind of food of their native land, the importation of Italian 
produce to New Orleans iroiii Sicily is very brisk. It seems that in their hard work 
in the cane fields during the very hot season they find great comfort in drinking 
wine, therefore the importation'of Italian and California wine into these States for 
their use is very great. 

The season of cane cutting is known by Italians as “la zuccarata,’^ and each year 
before la zuccarata tbousands of Sicilians go from Italy and also from the Central 
aud Northern States, to Louisiana and Mississippi ; so there is a fluctuation of Sicili- 
ans from Louisiana and Mississippi the latter part of the winter, w hen la zuccarata 
is over, to the railroad aud excavation works of the North, and from the North back 
again, early in the fall, before la zuccarata is beguu. 

6. The Italian truck farmers of Memphis, Tenn. 

In the outskirts of Memphis, are located about 50 Italian truck farmers, for whom 
the community of that town seems to have great respect, judging from reports pub* 
lishod by the American and Italian press. They all come from a well-known Italian 
town of the Valley of the Po, Alessandria, and therefore their settlement is known as 
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** La Colonia Alcwsaiulriua di Mempliis.^' Thoir pursuit of furuishiii^^ Mempliis with 
fruit and vegotables provos profitable, and they are consequently well to do. They 
have formed among themselves a society of iiiiUiial help, known as “La Societa di 
Mutuo Soccorso dei Giardinieri Italiaui di Memphis,” which is very prosperous. 
Certainly this example deserves to be iminted out to the Italian cafoni'of the Ameri- 
can towns, and to those on whom it is incumbent to do something fur them in the 
way of inducing them to go back to agriculture. 

7. Italian agricultural cclonieB of Daphne, Baldwin County, Ala., and of Lam- 
berth, Mobile County, Ala. 

These colonies were established by the writer, the first in the year 1890 and the 
second iu the year 1893. J'herefore lie will let someone else say something about the 
first one, which is Ike more important of the two. On pages ‘3t)0 ami 361 of a volu- 
minous “ Uelazione d’un viaggio dMstruzi'oue negli Stati U'niti fatto per iucarico del 
Ministero <li Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio del Regno dTtalia. dal l*rof. Guido 
Cav. Rossati, Regie enotecnico governativo a New York,” and published in Rome in 
1900. one rjaids as follows: 

TIiiH 'jol<»riy wliieli I visited was tonudod ahoui tlio ye.ar 1800 by Mr. Aloasandro Mastro- Valerio, a 
worthy Italian newspaper man, now nuinager of l,aTrilnina Italiana of ('hinigo, for tlie purpose of 
inducing tlie Italian peaHantwlio emigratcw to this country to till the soil, taking them away from 
the intlncnccof the great American «‘iIich, which is often periiiciouH and dcimwaliziug, and w hem they 
live and practici* the lowest trades 

Ho took tliore about 20 Ituiiun families, dedicating; scA^ornl years of liis life to the progress and 
wellaro of the colony. Wlicn I visiti'd the coIohn , jis a gncsl of Mr. Valiwio, in 1897, 1 was able to 
notice )>er8oually liow ho exercised with much lovo'liis agncultuial ajiostolato among these good and 
laborious piaisants, wJiom lie daily educated in th<' sound principles of rational agriculture. Tliorc, 
in tbatsliudy and invigorat ing jdno forest which our countrymen were reclaiming for agriculture, he 
was gniiliiig ami advising them about the planting and lh<* care of the vineyards, while he was I'xpcr- 
imenting for tlie United Slates Department of Agriculture and the StaU‘ Experiment Station ot Ala- 
bama. Meanwhile tlic cultuie ot sweet and Irish iiolatoes, wheat, corn, nee, tohaeco, cotton, and 
yegetnhles w us going on. At the same time he was stiid,\ ing th»» improvement of the soil by fertiliz- 
ing, and gave courage to the eolonists to overcome the ineiitahlo diHienlties of the first years. 
Lastly, he w as the soul and brain of tlie colony, whicli ow'»*8 to him its present w elfare. 

Each family possesses Irom 25 to 50 acres of land, bought at Irom $1.50 to $5 per acre. The soil, 
which is sandy, with a red or yellow' subsoil (silieeo-argillons), is not lerlile, hut can lie easily worked, 
and with the.pidicious use of fertilizer ]>roduce8 almndantly Irish and sw'cei ladatoes, corn, riec, oats, 
tobacco, peanut'^, and vegetables, (‘Vt'ii 2 cri ps, if one wishes The vines and fruit trees, wliii'h the 
colonists have planted (‘xU'iisively, according to the syHtem of row s and stakes, doA’^clop wonderfully 
and mature fruit yewy early, so that the vintage is ended by the 10th of July. The early inatnnng of 
the fruit is of distinct beiiclit, Imeauae the grapes can bo shipped to the Northern markets, wdiere they 
are sold as liigh as 1.5 cents iierjiound. The medium production per acio in that Joeality is about 2 
tons. Some A’ines .Nield a second rroji, as ubnudunt as the first, which matures in September or 
Octolier. 

colonist has built his own house out of th<^ lumber of the pine forest. The climate is healthy. 
I lie air is puritled by pine trees. There is A'cry seldom snow in winter, and the summer heat is tem- 
liered by the constant, hi ecze (ahsei) fruiii the (lulfof Mexico. In order to avoid the damage by frost, 
wliK'li Homo years liap]>ens in March, the eolonists use tires during the night of damp leaves ami grass 
ou which oomo petroleum h.as been sprinkled 

For OUT countrymen who follow' the principle of inleusiA'c agrieultnre— viz, that culturo by which 
one cau have tlie maximum crop of the best quality from a small piece of laud — these Soutliern lands 
are fitted, though poor. Their low iiriee, the great facility tor improvemeut of their iihysical nud 
productive condition, the magnificent climate, tJie very pure water, the diversified culture during tlie 
year, the cooperative system of eonsnmiition and iiroduetion for whicli the colony was preparing itself 
when I visited it, in order to taeilit ate the sale of products .and the obtaining of credit lor the pnrciiase 
of provisions, imidemeiits, fertilizers, etc., are eocflicients which iioint to the definite success of the 
colony of Daphne, llaldAvin County, Ala. 

In the vineyards, kept by tlie eolonists with the utmost care, 1 could note the culture of some 
varieties of European A'ines grafted on iiuligenoiis stock. These grapes ni*o sold entirely for table 
use. But some colonists liad commenced to make wine, and so 1 eouhl taste the good quality made by 
Mr. Kossi and the hruthers Latini. The wine production of the colony is not very great, but it will 
be as Biion as the young vineyards produce and new ones are planted. The colony possesses a school 
and a church at Daphne, the county seat of Baldw'in Comity. 

1 visited each tannly, so as to inform myself as to their condition. I noticed a certain welfare, and 
did not hear any eoinplaint w ortliy of notice. In order to make my visit useful to the colonists, on 
the evening of tlie third day 1 s])oiit in Daphne I gave them a lecture on A'iticulturo, on wine making, 
on agriculture in general, cooiieration, etc., in the large liall oi the court-lioiise, which tbev attended 
in full force. Tlie iiowajiapers of Dafihne and Mobile ]Mihlished articles on my visit to Daphne. 

Owing to tlie fact that after this favoralilo report of Prof. Gniilo Ronsati, Margher- 
ita of Savoy, then Queen of Italy, went as a present to the Italian church, of Daphne 
some rich and artistic vestments and an illuminated missal, and the minister of 
public instruetion of Italy, two boxes of hooks, the writer fiattors himself that the 
estahlishment of the Italian agricultural colony of Daphne, founded according to 
the principles set forth in this paper, Las been appreciated by the Italian Govern- 
ment and by the Queen, who claimed the title of “the older sister of Italians, 
wherever they wore, at homo or abroad.” 

The writer, founder of this colony, avails himself of this occasion to express pnblio 
thanks to the Unitdd States Secretary of Agricnlluro for the invaluable help lie has 
generously tendered him, in furnishing him with seeds and shrubs, advice, 
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books, pamphlets aud other publications. For the same reasons, he wishes to express 
no less sincere thanks to the director of the Alabama Experimout Station at Auburn, 
to the manager of the hrm of the German Kali Works, of Now York and Germany, 
to the fertilizer department of the Armour ('ompany, Chicago, and to Miss Jane 
Addams aud Mrs. Mary H. Wilmorth, of Hull House, Chicago. 

The colony of Lainberth was established with colonists who wished to settle along 
the line of tne Mobile and Ohio Railway in Mobile County. This colony now counts 
about 12 families of very prosperous people. They are engaged in viticultun', in 
which they are very successful, and in truck farming. They have built a church 
and school, and have a railroad station. 

8. Colony at Sunnyside, Ark., and Derivative Colonies. 

(a) SUNNYSIDE. 

No other Italian colony in the United States was started under better ans]>ices 
than this, and no other colony had so bad an end. First we should say that an 
original mistake weighed upon its destiny, for it was not founded for the purpose 
of taking away from the cities Italian cafoni in order to get them to till the soil, 
but It was formed witli peasants brought from Italy— from the Romagna and the 
Mandie — the ])rovincc8 of the old Papal States, on the shores of th(‘ Adriatic. 

About 500 iauiilios, iu 2 batches aud at an interval of 1 year, were brought from 
Romagna and Marche to Sunnyside via New Orleans and the Mississippi River. 
The expense of transportation might have been entirely saveil if the c<douiets had 
been taken from tin* mass of Italian peasants in the American cities, who would 
have been greatly benefited. This fact cimfirms tlio opinion that the best means 
which there is at hand for the improvement of the condition of the Italians crowded 
together in American cities — that of sending them to the country 1 o till the soil — is 
largely overlooked. 

The foundation of this colony came after an understanding betw een Mr. Austin 
Corbin, the Eastern railroad magnate, president of the U. T. Railw'ay ami Terminal 
Company, of the Reading Itailway, and of the Anchor Uine of steamhoats on the 
Mississippi River, and Prince E. Ruspoli, mayor of the city of Rome. ITincoss 
Ruspoli was a Miss Curtis, of Hoston, and the Prince visited this c.onntry several 
times. He became acquainted with Mr. Corbin, who proposed to him a colonization 
scheme ior Italians on a large tract of very rich Mississippi River land iu Chicot 
County, Arkansas, almost opposite Greenville, Miss., and on a river island known as 
Bunnysido. The island had before bet n used as a peual colony, and, as the contract 
had expired, Mr. Corbin thought in ISbl of lorming on it an Italian colony. Ho 
made ibis proposition to Prince Ruspoli, then visiting the United Statt‘H. 

Under the influence of this gentleman the required 500 families were enrolled in 
Romagna by a special agent, Prof. Alex. Oldrini, of New York, who made the trip 
there purposely. They were sent to New Orleans uuder the spi'cial protection of 
the Italian diplomatic and consular authorities, who had iuterest(‘d the American 
authorities of that port iu them, and from there they were sent to Siiuuyside, on the 
steamers of the Anchor Line, owned by Mr. Corbin. During the tri]) special care 
was given to the comfort of the colonists. No less care was given to welcome them 
atBunnyside, where they found everything ready to commence wa)rk at once, in the 
fall of 1895. 

The soil, of fabulous fertility, as is all the soil of the Mississippi Valley, was ready 
to be planted. Agricultural implements, draft horses, seeds, houses, stores, ware- 
houses, gius, presses, carts, a railroad, a steamer coasting the island, were all ready 
for the plaiitiug, care, and gathering of the cotton crop, its baling and transporta- 
tion. I’he cotton was afterw'ards bought at market price by Mr. ( !orbin. There was 
also a school, taught by 12 fielesiau nuns, and a church, of which the Rev. Father 
Bandini, purposely called from Albany, N Y., was the titular. Buunyside had also 
a postal and a telegraph ottice. 

Twenty acres of land, with a good house, was allotted to each family at a fair 
price, and full credit for each was opened at the Huunyside store, also the property 
of Mr. Corbin. With such a splendid beginning the colony gave promise of a high 
prosperity, but unfortunately malaria soon began to decimate its members. Mr. 
•Corbin had promised the Italian diplomatic authorities at Washington, and through 
them the Italian Government, that ho would make the colonists comfortable, and 
from the vast improvements he commenced at Sunnyside in the line of drainage, 
sewerage, and sinking of artesian wells to get pure water from the substrata, which 
undoubtedly would have improved the sanitary condition of the colony, h-^ certainly 
was keeping his word. 

Bnt his death in the year 1896, in his park in the Adirondack Mountains, caused 
by a fall from his stage coach, put an untimely end to all this. Tlie estate which 
he left could not undertake the responsibility of continuing bis projects until all 
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affairs pertaining thereto Hhonld have been settled, and this required a great 
(leal of time. 

The alarming increase of mortality among the colonists (130 deaths occurred in 
two months) forced a majority of them to abandon the colony in 1897 and 1898. 
Only 40 small families and single, persons remained. Many of the families went back 
to Italy; others went to llrazil, South America; Alabama, New Orleans, and the 
North. The remaining families went to form the colonies of Tontitown, Ark. ; of 
Montebello, near St. James, Phelps County, Mo., and of Verdolla, also in Missouri. 
Owing to the fact that there is before the legislature of the State of Arkansas a bill 
to bu> the land at Sunuyside, toiuakt^ it once more a penal colony, the probability 
is that the Italian families remaining at Sunuyside wdll move elsewhere. 

If Mr. Corbin had lived his sanitary projects would have been carried out at 
Siinn> side according to the ]>erfection which science has reached, and we venture 
to say that what is now done in the Homan Canqiagna in regard to the prevention 
ofmalaria>, by guarding against the auojihales mosquito, which it has been ascer- 
taineil spreads malarial fever through germs injected through its bite, would have 
been done for the colonists at Sunuyside, and this would have been the most pros- 
perous colony of the United States. 

(h) TONTJTOWN, ARK. 

The Rev. Father Bandini, rector of the Sunuyside church, a» soon as the exodus 
of the members of the colony commenced, thought it necessary to found another 
< oIouy, where they could continue their agricultural jmrsnits instead of going back 
to Italy or to live in the, towns. Therefore he gathered a certain number of colon- 
ists \\ho were ready to follow his advice and with whom he discussed the plan. A 
committ<‘e was appidnl t'd to visit land offered to them by the land department of the 
St. Louis and San Francisco liailw'ay and report. The report was not unanimous as 
to the ada]>tability of the land to tiieir use. Some of the committee liked it and 
others did not. Nevertheless, about 00 families took the favorable side of the report 
ami went thereto settle. They formed the colony of Montebello, Mo. Those who 
tocdc the other side looked for another place, wliich they found near Springdale, 
Ark., and settled to the number of 50 families with Father Bandini, founding in the 
winter of 18{)8 the colony of Tontitown, named in honor of Henry Tonti, the explorer 
and companion of La Salle. Tonti founded in 1(580 the first Arkansas settleiuent and 
military fort, known as Arkansas Post. 

There is no doubt that of the three colonies that of Tontitown is the most advanced 
and prospiTons. The land is bettor than that of the other colonies and the continu- 
ous presence of the Hev. Father Bandini, who acts as a religious and civil apostle, 
on ai'count of the intense interest he takes in the w'elfare of his countrymen, is a 
guaranty of success. He directs intelligently the minds and the hearts and the work 
of the colonists. During the first year he held his people together in spite of adverse 
circumstances— a most killing frost, a destructive cyclone, and the prejudice of the 
neighboring Baptists and AdNentists. All reports show the colony to bo a success, 
with a splendid future. Father Bandini teaches the school aud ministers at the 
church, lioth built through the efforts of the colonists. The church, of which we 
have before us a photogravure, is a very beautiful building. 

(c) MONTKBRI.LO, MO. 

In regard to this colony it must be said that the to])ograpliy and tbo quality of its 
soil, the lack of bomogoneous direction, and the rather scanty means of the colonists, 
impaired its progress at first. The men have been compelled each year to go and 
work elsewhere in order to earn some money and to retiu u to the colony at tlie end 
of the work. Nevertheless, it bears marks of decided progress, which gives promise 
of an increase. The persistence of the Italians, their diversified, intensive ways of 
agriculture, their frugality and thrift are bearing inevitable fruit. 

(d) VKRDKLLA, MO, 

This colony is composed of no more than a dozen families, and it is in the samp 
condition as the colony of Montebello. 

These three colonies carry on general farming, though the teudency is toward 
wine and fruit culture, truck farming, and small grain, for which Italians have 
special ada])tability. (Jf course, so far to the South, cotton is king, being tbo staple 
which brings ready money. The colonists tlioreforo pay to bis royal majesty the 
same homage that Southern people do, by cultivating it as much as possible, espe- 
cially since during the la.st few years the price has been highly remunerative to the 
planters. 
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9. Miscellaneous. 

_ QiieHtiona imt to tlie Italian cnnanls, consular agents. in'WBpapcrs, through adver* 
tiseinoiit8, to presidi'iitH of Italian societios. ImsiiirsN liiuis, a^?ri cultural Imrcaus of 
States au<l Territories, oHicialH of counties where iiiiuiu^ camps composed of Italians 
are located, etc., do not i;i\e delinite inforination re};ai(lnig the number of Italians 
engajfed in agricultural juirsuits. All report, however, that in the innghborhood of 
the American cities and mining camps there are a good many Italians engaged in 
tniek farming and in vine growing. A strong contingent of lh<‘in are on Long 
Island, Jjstateii Island, in the State of New Jersey, in the Delaware peach belt, in 
Leimsylvauia, Wasliinglon, Ihiltimore, in the large truck -farming disinets ol Nor- 
lolk, in the wine-]»rodueing belt of the States of New York, rennsylvania, Ohio, and 
on the southern shore of Lake Erie — even on the islands of that lake where wine is 
produced. 

The advent of the citrus eiilture in Florida caused some importation of Italians 
from Sicily for the ]uieKing and eiilture. of the fruit for market. A gooil many of 
them have become landowners and cultivate on their own account, and are, with the 
other Florida ]»lanters, victims of the frost. 

As to Italians in N(‘w Fngland, I will quote the following answer to a letter of 

inquiry: '‘In answer to your favor of , I beg to say that iiom inquiries made in 

order to furnish you the reqiK'sted information, 1 ha\e found that tlu'.re, are very few 
Italian farmers in th<‘ New England States, owing to the lack of cajutal, the nature 
of the soil, ami the rigidity of the (‘liniate, which makes it hardly remunerative. I 
do not think that their number is on the increase, for many reasons, among which 
is that the Italian peasants are. not willing again to follow a jmrsuit which at home 
has caused them only hardships ami ]>rivatioiis.” 

liOHEMlAN SETTLEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES.* 

There are ]>ro()fs that tlie first lloheiniau e.migrants must have come soon aftertho 
close of the “'I'hirty years’ war” (Idl8-l(l'l8), eauseil by the revolt of the Holiemians 
against Ferdinand 11, who violateil their religious libe.ities, .nud Jiiially, m ith the 
aHsistanci*. <»f nearl.> all of Catholic Eiiro]>e, suceeeiled in crushing the first sjuirk of 
religious freedom, and forced the Protestant and ]>atriofie elements to seek new 
hom<*8. Many I’rossed tin* “de<*p waters” andfound homes among their Puritan ami 
Huguenot co-ieligionists in America. 'I lio strong(‘st evidence oi’ these early emi- 
grants exists in (’eci! (’ouiity, Maryland, where are to bo fouml inauy deseendants of 
the well-known Poheiiiian (‘migrant, Aiigiisfiiie Herman, the founder of Dohomian 
Manor, who eume to what was then Now Netlierlaiids in the year IfiSIL 

Again, after the rcwolutionary epocii of 1818, exih*d patriots and restless students 
hurried to the shore of this country. Tin* fust Hohemian setilemeuts took root as 
early as 1850 in St. Louis, Milwaukee, New York, Chicago, and in 18.55 lu some parts 
of Texas. These ])eoplc were mostly students, ])rore8siomil men, and wealthy ])eas- 
ants. Having arrived here without kiiow’ledg(‘ of thc^ English language, they 
were forced to give u]» their piofessions and settle on farms Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Texas, Mimiesola, lllinoi.s, and (’alifornia claimed the first emigrants To 
these new States they brought tln^ knowledge and !ndustr,> which they were taught 
in the overcrowded Boliemia. The virgin soil under their cultivation soon began to 
yield rich harvests; the dugoiits and log-cabins mad(‘. room for tine cottages and 
luxurious houses ; letters deserihiiig this prosperity and loiiged-lbr freedom were sent 
to the old homo to he road like fairy tales of Hans Audi^rson, and everybody dreamed 
of this DOW' Eldorado. 

Conditions in Austria w’^ere becoming mori* and more unbearable when theAustro- 
Prussian war (1866-1871) broke the last thread (d* patience and eiiduraiice, and all 
those who still cherished any ideals of religious freedom and national independence 
and who owned any property sold out, nsnally to the Jews, and migrated w'estward. 

By this time the Gerinan element had become more predominant in this country, 
and the Bohemian skilled laborers usually being able to speak the German, besides 
their own language, found that the skilled laborer had here a splendid oppor- 
tunity. The result was a heavy flow of laborers. The cigar makers from Kufua 
Hora found iii New York a great demaud for tlnur trade, remained there and formed 
a settlement renowned as a center of cigar makers. This settlement annually 
received additions of other unskilled compatriots, w^ho were at once taught t he work, 
which was hard and in constant demand. 

Aftertho Chicago fire in 1871 the rebuilding of the city drew another stream of 
skilled laborers from Bohemia. Tailors found that Chicago w’as a good location for 
custom tailoring, and so Chicago became their destination. 

' ContriliutiMl by Jesofa llmupal Zeinan, editor of Zenaky Listy Chicago, Hi 
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Th(“- sottlementH \v(5ro lbriiu*<l by jieoplc from the; Baiiio city or village, one helping 
the other until whole families and their relations were over. The oldest sou or 
daughter would often come first and earn enough money to pay the way for another 
member of the family. 

To the luring advertising of steamship and railroad (companies can be given a largo 
nart of the credit for the emigration in the eighties, almost to the time of the World’s 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893. This caused a groat boom, epocially to the real-estate 
interests, where old friends soon found work for tluj newcomers. The peasants were 
put to day -labor occupations, the tradesmen taken into sho])8, and older boys and 
girls w^ere sent to tailoring, cigar making, and to factories. 

In each settlement arose various jiatriotic, soc-ial, and benevolent societies, the 
most popular among those being the building and loan associations. 

The characteristics of the ('hicago settlement may also be seen in to the settle- 
ments in Cleveland, Now York City, Milwaukee, Omaha, 8t. Louis, Baltimore, and 
Cedjir Uapids, Iowa. Vet each colony has its distinct occupations. The Bohemians 
of New York are mostly cigar makers. Those of Cleveland are engaged chiefly in 
building trades, the Standard Oil works, foundries, etc. In Chicago they areengaged 
in tailoring, lumber work, and building trades; in Cedar Kapids, in building trades; 
in Sinclair, in the stock yards; in Burlington, in railroad and car shops. 

Some Bohemians work with their Slovalc neighbors in the mines of Pennsylvania, 
and a large }K)rtion have settled on farms; and liere we come to another interesting 
feature of Bohemian life. 

Th(' Bohemians, like all Slavs, are very fond of the soil, and from time immemorial 
were considered a rural people. They are fond of homo life, and one would naturally 
8up})OHe they would ])rel<u- th<‘ farm to the city any day. Yet this has not been the 
I ase in the United States, and although there are. many thousand Bolnunians settled 
on farms the majority prefer the city. The reasons for this aie several: First, to 
settle on a farm reijuires capital with which to buy farming implements; second, 
the cost of transjiortation from the se.'iports is too great. Then, the life of an Ameri- 
can farmer is very lonely in comparison with the ideal village life of Bohemia, Avhere 
all have grown up from childhood together. In Bohemia are to he had the traditional 
holidays, feasts, processions, national iniisie, and games, which make the life oi’ a 
peasant so hajiiiy. It is true Ave have the nowsjiaper, Avith the rural delivery, to lireak 
up the monotony (and Bohemians have over forty newHpajiers in their language in 
the United States), hut that in its<df is one of the clenu'nts that sows the seed of 
iliscontent, telling as it does with American dash of the life in the large cities. Boln^- 
inians love music and they long for friends and society, and that is another reason 
Avhy they prefer the life of tlie city day laborer, with the hard toil in lumber yards, 
to that of a jirosperiiig fanner. 

There have been several I'florts made to form agricultural colonies, hnt all have 
failed. The first cooperative colony (Rys) was formed in .Juno, 1897, by a, hoard of 
energetic and intelligent Avorkinen. It Avas after the distress of 1894, when so many 
laboring i>eo])l(\ suftered from lack of AAwk following the strike of cutters ami tailors. 
The progressive workingmen decided to form a society whicdi A\'as to raise a fund by 
weekly payments, the first fee being .$50, and after that each member was to pay a 
certain amount ])er Aveek. They succeeded in raising enough to jiurchase an old ]>]au- 
tatioii ill Virginia. The reason for choosing this State Avas that it was near the mar- 
ketM, and transportation would not cost much. With the assistance of various friends 
the first thirteen families left for the colony. Those remaining behind Avere to send 
weekly contributions until liarA'est time. They were all to work as e([ual8, each one 
considering the good of the other. Soon trouble arose; no one wanted to consider 
the others’ advice; jealousy arose among the women, followed by Jack of desire to 
work by the men. The Chicago friends failed to send thedr contributions. Soon all 
grew impatient, and one by one left the colony and moved to Baltimore or New York, 
and the colony disbanded. 

Individually, however, Bohemian farmers have done well. Some in Minnesota and 
Nebraska have started cooperative mills and cheese factories. The most prosperous 
farmers are to he found in loAva, Nebraska, Texas, and Wisconsin. The earliest set- 
tlements were in Wisconsin in 1850, in Texas in 1855, in Minnesota in 1854, and in 
Nebraska in 1808, Those settlements were made usually near the riA^ers, and the 
majority of those in the Western States had migrated from some other State. 

Only in rare instances did the Bohemian farmers come in as farm laborers. The 
first farmers brought Avith them from Bohemia money enough to buy land at once. 
Many of these early settlors bad sold large estates in Europe and brought as much 
as $10,000 with them. These not only bought farms for themselves, hut helped others 
by loaning them money. Those Avho were not so well-to-do brought at least $1,000, 
and with this bought chea]> lands. As a rule tlie Bohemians bought uncultivated 
laud, cleared the forests, and by skillful methods of agriculture developed the land 
into prospering farms. Such instani'es may be found in Caledonia, Racine County, 
Wis. ; Ely, Iowa; Yankton, S. Dak.; Wilbur, Schuyler, and Abie, Nebr. The 
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Bohemian settlementH grew jis the ciiildren matured, each son receiving a i>ortion of 
the land or an entirely new farm. 

The people settled mostly in groups, and only in rare instances did they mingle 
with other nationalities. Where, however, they have come into strange colonies 
they prosper and soon buy out the others. In exclusively Bohemian localities, as, 
for instance, in Texas and some parts of Nebraska, like Abie, where the settlements 
are almost exclusively Bohemian, they retain their Bolnuniau habits, but where they 
are near other nationalities they Americanize very rapidly. The Bohemian farmers 
are good grain and fruit growers and great lovers oJ’ trees. Eaedi farm is surrounded 
by a thriving orchard, and every corner of the land is utilized. They are hard 
workers, and have little faith in schemes to save work; they give the same amount 
of energy to the virgin soil of America as they did to the crowiled and much-used soil 
of old historic Bohemia. The result is that their farms prosper and they grow rich. 

It must not be inferred that the Bohemian farmer does not believe in machinery, 
for he does ; only he does not believe that the sun and ram alone will do the weeding 
and cultivating. 

There is one new industry in the United States which should aiford the Bohemian 
immigrant a great inducement to leave the overcrowded city, and that is the sugar- 
beet industry, which, esiiecially in the arid lands of Colorado, is taking strong hold. 
The sugar beet is one of the great ]>roduct8 of Bohemia, ami many Bohemian immi- 
grants are expert beet growers. If these could be induced to settle in the neighbor- 
hood of Rocky Ford or Holly, (’olo., they would help to build up what promises to 
be a very prospering industry. There are several features of this kind of farming 
which would be especially ndvantageons to the Bohemian farmer: 

First, In* knows how to grow the beid, and as the agriculturists that are teaching 
the farmer are mostly Kuropoans, they would teach exactly the same methods as the 
Bohemian farmer used in Europe. 

Secondly, the farms are small, another feature to which the Bohemian farmer is 
accustomed to from Europe. 

Thirdly, on account of the small size of the farms the farmers are brought closer 
to each other, and so form small villages, with the greater social life to which they 
wore accustomeil in Europe. 

h^nirthly, the factories are in the vicinity, and offer a market and employment to 
him. 

I'^ifthly, the land is cheap and ample time is given for payments. 

At present the tendency of Bohemian immigration is to settle in the large city 
settlements, and the bard times which w'e have just survived have checked almost 
all immigration. Ih'sidos, the Austrian Government makes it much harder for a 
peasant to sell his land Jind move. The European papers are constantly publishing 
rej)orts of the “hard times” in America, and so only those come who have relatives 
here and some pr(»spoct8. 'fhen also, from the fact that most of the good lands are 
takim up and farms are much more expensive, there remain fewer inducements for 
th<^ immigrant to go to the country districts. In the city there is always moreoppor- 
tnnity to receive employment and assistance in case of need from the older settlers. 
If the Government would offer some assistance to immigrants in getting out of the 
city there is no doubt that many would go. 

Bohemians dread to become subjects of public charity, and hence prefer to go 
where there is some pn)s]»ect of becoming self-supporting and independent. There 
is no doubt that fully one-fourth of the city populations would prefer the life of a 
farmer to that of a day laborer, but have not the means to go the country. It would 
be better for them and better for the country if the rural people of Europe could 
locate on farms. C'ity life is extremely dangerous to the second and third genera- 
tions. The peasant, raised in the open air, hates the close tenements, crowded 
streets, and filthy alloys. The walls of the house stitlo him, and so he is forced to 
stay outdoors, where lie forms his companioushijjs. The saloon bceomes hie social 
center, where he can idle away the long and tedious hours of enforced idleness or 
the long evenings. The children romp in the streets also, and not having play- 
grounds where they could exercise they find their chief pleasure in reading detective 
stories and in fighting. They are soon taught that obedience to parents, respect to 
old age and law, is nonsense. Instead of turning their earnings into one treasury 
they pay board to the “ old folks” and spend the rest as they choose in cheap theatres 
and music halls. This is the condition of the ordinary peasant class who are the 
day laborers of the city, and form the lowest stratum in the foreign colony. The 
professional classes give their chihlren better education, and so throw them into 
relation with the better class of Americans, which saves them to some extent from 
the corrupting influences spoken of. 

This evil state of affairs would be impossible in the country, where work takes up 
all the extra energy, and the outdoor life affords conditions to which the people are 
accustomed. In Europe the laboring classes have their labor Tjjuions, and the young 
apprentices have their Sunday trade schools. The communities are small, and each 
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knows 1 1 m 3 other. City life, under present conditions, with no playgrounds, no neigh- 
borhood centers, no public- reading rooms, no manual training schools in the foreign 
districts, has certainly most distressing eftects on the second generation. 

If farms were smaller and the houses closer, the towns formed on the style of 
European villages, with their social aspect, there is no doubt that the country would 
have the most wholosonio iiilliicnce on the foreign population. 

C. FINNISH COLONIZATION. 

political troubles at home, as well as a desire to better their oeouomic oouditioii, 
have been se.inl Dig Finns to this eountry in consi<leral)le numbers during the j)ast 
few >ears. They are not inclined lo linger in cities; a large pro])ortiou go directly 
to < <»iiutry districts, especially lo the Northwest, on lirsi arri\ al.' Those ^\ ho remaiu 
in the ei1.\ are read,\ at aii\ moment to make their'way out ol it if work is hard to got. 

'file following letter iiom the gmieral agent of a steamship eompaiiy engaged 
especially in transporting l inns tells of special ellbrts he has made lo ]daee Finns 
in agricMltnral districts, and is of particular interest as showing tlicm in a part of 
the conutry which would he Hup]»OHcd to be not particularly well adaptinl to the-m. 
He wj'ites: 

1 would say, relative t(» tlie l'enneHHe<» colony of Fimm, that it is locatwl in ITickniaii CoiuitA and 
promises Hafisfac.tory results 

I has 0 for a long time been mueli iiiteresled in loeating Si'audiiiavians adviintageonsl^ , and' liave 
tra il several places, gi\ trig them u]> when found lacking in any of the reiiuiromciits lor the hap]MtiesH 
and health of settlers The UieKiuan <'onnt> lands 1 look a little over 2 yelh’s ago alter A'ory careful 
e\amnintioii, aiul some 8,000 acies lui\e liecn taken np hy settlers, altlioiigh 1 laid no desire to linrry 
sales unfil |■esuJ(H of llie liist settlers’ ellorls <-oiild ht' seen Tlie lauds are ]iarticitlarly nda|ited to 
raising gr.ipes and tohaeeo and with eultivaiion of these, Sciindiiiavians ate natui ally unfamiliar; 
hut the location is Jiealthy, and tlie ••eltleiH tlieie all of wiiom have pnrc-liased land, iireV-ontented, so 
that h> tlie fall a good man,\ SeundinaA iaiis will know' of it and quite a nurnbiT will no duiibb buy 
farms.' 

'1 liuse liiiyers have all been some time in this country, and the liltle money they have lias been made 
here. Few' of them are I'loiii eitu's; most ol 1Ih‘Iii are from the Northwest, where tliey have been 
working. Newly aiii\cd Kimis and Seaixlinaviaiis randy havr* any monev otlier than tiiat re-ijuired 
hy llie I'niled Mali s laws. Somelimes they bring $r>(l or* $100, hiif they r'ome lii re to work, and Jt is 
oiily after they ha\e laie-miio familiar with things liere ami ha\e pul liy'sotiie money tliat they linallv 
sr*t lie <low n to ata V. Of well- to rlo farnienj in their own e-ountry we ean not recall any who have e-omo 
lu'ie, and even w illi ]>olitieaI troubles it is donbtfnl if there will he many of this rdass coming over. 
Jhil, as I lia\ e said, 1 iiere are a good many Finns ami Scandinavians ah'e.'ulv nr this eoiintry w lio are 
doMrous of sidtliiig if (liey <‘an do so with surety of making inonm, and 1 have givmi miibh time to 
looking for h«allii\ suitable jdaccs for them, having had lands ofleroi) rn nearly all the States. 

Seaiiduiavian.s linve lieietotore ])roferred the Northwest, but the(,’entral aud Soutber’u States to-day, 
rn m> opinion, jm'seiit gi'eater indiie-emeuts for them to settle, as laml is much cheajrer, and tliey e-au 
raise almost e\ i rytliing, and many localities are healthy , while land is now liighin ]nice in the North- 
west, fai'iiimg tliere must he eom! noted on a grand scale to pay, and crops are iiHcessarify limited to 
cereals. Still, as some ScandinaviuiiH will only settle there, I liuvo just atTansied for a large tract of 
taiiii in Wiseousiii, so that tlievriiight haveaehoiee.aiul also havo gone us far South as South (larolina, 
where w'e propose lo ha\e a settlement, having found a thoroughly healthy and desiralile loealion for 
them. Fi'om what 1 have written it will ho seen that the class who an^ hii.ving laml ha\e e.ompara- 
ti \ (dy little money and have to hi' gi\ eii ideiity of tune to jiay for the farms they buy , and the Central 
and !^ont hem States, w hen* the cost of a non.se is very lit t Ic' and the winters do not demand verj’'inneli 
elutliiiig, are advantageous to them, now^ that the railroads have mmle ituossihle fur the farmer always 
to hay 0 a market for liis proiluee, 

D. DIS'I’KIHUTION OF .JEWISH IMMIGRANTS. 

'Po learu what can be or has beoii done lo get this particular class of immigrants 
out of the citii'S inlo country districts is of particular interest and im]»ortaiice, as 
tlicy show perha]i8 a stronger tendency than any other class to gather in big cities, 
and an*- arriving, year after >eai', in such numbers as to make that tendency a matter 
of serious moment to city communities. One reason ibr this tendency is to he found 
in the conditions under which emigration takes place. The hulk of Jewish iiumi- 
gratioii to-day is from Russia, Austria, and Konmania, and, emigration from these 
eomitries having been practically forced ujion the Jew^s, they come here in denser 
and more helpless masses, w ith less imjietus to carry them beyond the port of entry 
where they are landed than a people set in motion by the economic motive only. 

Another reason is that, wliether from conditions under yvhich they have been 
forced to live, or from some inherent characteristic, the Jeyvs are not to-day an agri- 
cultural people, blit follow, in the main, commercinl and industrial pursuits, which 
are can icd on to best a<lvantage in cities or large towns. 

Not a little has been done, however, in the way of agricultural sottleracut by Jews, 
either on their oavii initiative as individuals, or in self-sustaining colonies or com- 
panies, or with the a.ssistance of more prosperous coreligionists. 

Colonization on farms by Russian Jews began as early as lt<80, yvith a group from 
Odessa who came over with the express intention of going into farming. About 7 
families and 45 single men made np the company, tlie single men being mostly uni- 
versity students imbued with ideas of communism. Wheu they lauded in this 
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country they gent about 40 of their people to the different States as farm help, to 
learn the farming businegs, leaving a eominittee in New York to go out and lind 
suitable land. After several luonths such laud was fouud in Oregon, near Glendale 
Station, and 25 people — 4 i'aiuilies, the rest single men — were sent out as the lirst 
settlers. They bought about 760 acres for $7,800. They were aided in the matter 
of railway fare both by the management of the railway company and by some socie- 
ties in New York City. They were also aided by the advice and care of'a committee. 
During the first year they met with misfortune. When they first arrived a good 
market was open for their products. Provisions were very high because a railroad 
was being built through the place, but after the colony had settled there the build- 
ing of the railroad was discontinue and the price for provisions f ell. For instance, 
a ton of hay formerly worth $50 fell to $7, so that the immigrants lost a large part of 
their original investment. The immigrants then made an agreement with the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company to chop 2,000 cords of wood at $5.50 a cord. Tln*y 
kept their agreement and made first-class woodchoppers, even though most of them 
were students. 'Phe colony was conducted on a communistic basis. As years went 
on, though they made encouraging progress, the immigrants felt that farming was not 
a good business. There were no facilities for education and no communication with 
civilization, and for the future there was just the hojiB for making a bare living. 
After three years 12 families loft, and before the fourth year was over all Innl re- 
moved, going in a group to California and finally back to New York. The colonists 
went into other occupations for the most part, (hie is now a chemist, one is a druggist 
in New York City, one is an engineer, two are lawyers, two are dentists, one is sui»er- 
intendeiit of a hospital, and one returned to Russia, where he is now a merchant. 

About the year 1881 a company of about 25 families w’eiit to Soutli (.'aroliiia and 
located there. They stayed about a year, but fouud that the climate did not agree 
with them. They suffered from fevers aud other diseases peculiar to the locality and 
finally decided to remove to North Dakota, <ni Government lands. Th(*.re ihi'y 
remained about four years, but from lack of moans could not hold out, and left. It 
is not known that any remained there. This colony was not a eommunist colony. 
There was, however, a (ionimunist colony settled in North Dakota, <*allcd lia«dachiii, 
which was kept up for 5 or 4 years and then disbanded. 

In 1882 two colonies were organized m southern Kansas, called l^-asker and Moii- 
tehore, with about 50 families in each. They worked at a considerable disadvantage 
because of the dry climate. F]) to 2 years ago there w'ore remnants of these colo- 
nies left there, but they have since disappeared. 

Ill 1881 a colony of Russian .lews settled in Minnesota, numbering about 50 fami- 
lies. They held tlieir farms for 5 or 4 years and then gradually loft, as they had met 
with ill-success through the ravages of grasshoppers. A few still remained as late 
as 1889. 

In 1887 or 1888 an assisted colony was established in North Dakota at a place 
called Painted Woods. The assistance given consisted in advancing them money 
for tlie purchase of lands at a lower rate of interest ami on easier terms than they 
could have gotten it elsewhere. This colony gave out, but meinbers of the colony 
went, individually, to anothcT ]iart of North Dakota and are now doing well in 
agriculture. They are in the J fevils Lake region. 

Difliculties with agricultural colonization for the .lows in the northwest are that 
the climate is too severe and the capital re({iiired too great. Where the climate is 
severe apd the summer short, enough money has to be made iu a brief time to carry 
the family through the winter. If they are without capital, the failure of a crop 
in any one season would mean the failure of the entire enterprise. 

In 1882 the first of the now well-known .lowish colonies in southern New .Jersey' 
was started by the Hebrew Aid Society, of New York— a society formed to give 
assistance to immigrant Jews. This associaiiou purchased about 1,100 acres of land 
in Salem County, 6 miles from Vineland, aud placed there 250 persons, men, women, 
and children. The society allotted land in tracts of 15 acres to each family, and 
deeded these farms to the occiijiaiits, charging $150 for each, and giving a term of 
35 years for payment, without interest. The enterprise was taken over in 2 »tr3 
years by an organization known as the Alliance Laud Trust, and the settlement was 
named -“Alliance.” 

The fiimilies had to be supported through the first winter; but from the time 
farming operations began the following spring improvement in the general condi- 
tion of the people was steady. 

' The Hebrew Aid Society in the same year located 6 Jewish families at the place 
now known as Kosenbayn. 

In 1883 a body of Russian Jewish immigrants formed a settlement on their own 
account at Carmel, the village near which Roseiihayn was established. This colony 


'For a full account of these uoluniuH see "The Jewish Colonies of South Jersey, ’ Bureau ol 
Statistics of New Jersey, 1901. 
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knows 1 1 m 3 other. City life, under present conditions, with no playgrounds, no neigh- 
borhood centers, no public- reading rooms, no manual training schools in the foreign 
districts, has certainly most distressing eftects on the second generation. 

If farms were smaller and the houses closer, the towns formed on the style of 
European villages, with their social aspect, there is no doubt that the country would 
have the most wholosonio iiilliicnce on the foreign population. 

C. FINNISH COLONIZATION. 

political troubles at home, as well as a desire to better their oeouomic oouditioii, 
have been se.inl Dig Finns to this eountry in consi<leral)le numbers during the j)ast 
few >ears. They are not inclined lo linger in cities; a large pro])ortiou go directly 
to < <»iiutry districts, especially lo the Northwest, on lirsi arri\ al.' Those ^\ ho remaiu 
in the ei1.\ are read,\ at aii\ moment to make their'way out ol it if work is hard to got. 

'file following letter iiom the gmieral agent of a steamship eompaiiy engaged 
especially in transporting l inns tells of special ellbrts he has made lo ]daee Finns 
in agricMltnral districts, and is of particular interest as showing tlicm in a part of 
the conutry which would he Hup]»OHcd to be not particularly well adaptinl to the-m. 
He wj'ites: 

1 would say, relative t(» tlie l'enneHHe<» colony of Fimm, that it is locatwl in ITickniaii CoiuitA and 
promises Hafisfac.tory results 

I has 0 for a long time been mueli iiiteresled in loeating Si'audiiiavians adviintageonsl^ , and' liave 
tra il several places, gi\ trig them u]> when found lacking in any of the reiiuiromciits lor the hap]MtiesH 
and health of settlers The UieKiuan <'onnt> lands 1 look a little over 2 yelh’s ago alter A'ory careful 
e\amnintioii, aiul some 8,000 acies lui\e liecn taken np hy settlers, altlioiigh 1 laid no desire to linrry 
sales unfil |■esuJ(H of llie liist settlers’ ellorls <-oiild ht' seen Tlie lauds are ]iarticitlarly nda|ited to 
raising gr.ipes and tohaeeo and with eultivaiion of these, Sciindiiiavians ate natui ally unfamiliar; 
hut the location is Jiealthy, and tlie ••eltleiH tlieie all of wiiom have pnrc-liased land, iireV-ontented, so 
that h> tlie fall a good man,\ SeundinaA iaiis will know' of it and quite a nurnbiT will no duiibb buy 
farms.' 

'1 liuse liiiyers have all been some time in this country, and the liltle money they have lias been made 
here. Few' of them are I'loiii eitu's; most ol 1Ih‘Iii are from the Northwest, where tliey have been 
working. Newly aiii\cd Kimis and Seaixlinaviaiis randy havr* any monev otlier than tiiat re-ijuired 
hy llie I'niled Mali s laws. Somelimes they bring $r>(l or* $100, hiif they r'ome lii re to work, and Jt is 
oiily after they ha\e laie-miio familiar with things liere ami ha\e pul liy'sotiie money tliat they linallv 
sr*t lie <low n to ata V. Of well- to rlo farnienj in their own e-ountry we ean not recall any who have e-omo 
lu'ie, and even w illi ]>olitieaI troubles it is donbtfnl if there will he many of this rdass coming over. 
Jhil, as I lia\ e said, 1 iiere are a good many Finns ami Scandinavians ah'e.'ulv nr this eoiintry w lio are 
doMrous of sidtliiig if (liey <‘an do so with surety of making inonm, and 1 have givmi miibh time to 
looking for h«allii\ suitable jdaccs for them, having had lands ofleroi) rn nearly all the States. 

Seaiiduiavian.s linve lieietotore ])roferred the Northwest, but the(,’entral aud Soutber’u States to-day, 
rn m> opinion, jm'seiit gi'eater indiie-emeuts for them to settle, as laml is much cheajrer, and tliey e-au 
raise almost e\ i rytliing, and many localities are healthy , while land is now liighin ]nice in the North- 
west, fai'iiimg tliere must he eom! noted on a grand scale to pay, and crops are iiHcessarify limited to 
cereals. Still, as some ScandinaviuiiH will only settle there, I liuvo just atTansied for a large tract of 
taiiii in Wiseousiii, so that tlievriiight haveaehoiee.aiul also havo gone us far South as South (larolina, 
where w'e propose lo ha\e a settlement, having found a thoroughly healthy and desiralile loealion for 
them. Fi'om what 1 have written it will ho seen that the class who an^ hii.ving laml ha\e e.ompara- 
ti \ (dy little money and have to hi' gi\ eii ideiity of tune to jiay for the farms they buy , and the Central 
and !^ont hem States, w hen* the cost of a non.se is very lit t Ic' and the winters do not demand verj’'inneli 
elutliiiig, are advantageous to them, now^ that the railroads have mmle ituossihle fur the farmer always 
to hay 0 a market for liis proiluee, 

D. DIS'I’KIHUTION OF .JEWISH IMMIGRANTS. 

'Po learu what can be or has beoii done lo get this particular class of immigrants 
out of the citii'S inlo country districts is of particular interest and im]»ortaiice, as 
tlicy show perha]i8 a stronger tendency than any other class to gather in big cities, 
and an*- arriving, year after >eai', in such numbers as to make that tendency a matter 
of serious moment to city communities. One reason ibr this tendency is to he found 
in the conditions under which emigration takes place. The hulk of Jewish iiumi- 
gratioii to-day is from Russia, Austria, and Konmania, and, emigration from these 
eomitries having been practically forced ujion the Jew^s, they come here in denser 
and more helpless masses, w ith less imjietus to carry them beyond the port of entry 
where they are landed than a people set in motion by the economic motive only. 

Another reason is that, wliether from conditions under yvhich they have been 
forced to live, or from some inherent characteristic, the Jeyvs are not to-day an agri- 
cultural people, blit follow, in the main, commercinl and industrial pursuits, which 
are can icd on to best a<lvantage in cities or large towns. 

Not a little has been done, however, in the way of agricultural sottleracut by Jews, 
either on their oavii initiative as individuals, or in self-sustaining colonies or com- 
panies, or with the a.ssistance of more prosperous coreligionists. 

Colonization on farms by Russian Jews began as early as lt<80, yvith a group from 
Odessa who came over with the express intention of going into farming. About 7 
families and 45 single men made np the company, tlie single men being mostly uni- 
versity students imbued with ideas of communism. Wheu they lauded in this 
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The historian of the colony says:' 

The induMtries aro Bomcwhat haitipured by tlio inability of the manufacturers to obtain a sufficient 
number of operatives to increase their output. Tlte workmen apparently prefer the sweat shops of 
Now York and other large cities Avitli their noisotiie air, confined quarters, and reeking tilth of their 
surroundings to the commodious, well-lighled, thoroughly ventilated factories and the ft^e air of the 
open country. One reason why it is so difficnlt to get these people away fYom large cities lies in the 
fact that although the mannfacturors have labored earnestly to induce them to come out into the 
country to work, it has been found impossible to divest their minds of the fear that the employment 
will not be i)ermanont, and they may he thrown out of employment without means and far from their 
.friends and associates. 

It liaa boon found nccossary to introduce industrial enterprises into the other col- 
onies also; and it seoins to be ])rctty generally agreed upon that the assisted colony 
as a purely agricultural affair is not a success. Tt is said that even of the families still 
engaged in fjirmiug in the south Jersey colonies, one or more members are employed 
in other occupations ; that the farms are not and cannot be self-sustaining, an«l that 
without constant help from the corporation they could not bo kei)t up in the tine 
coudiiioii in which they now ai»pear. Aside from the question of success in farming, 
was, however, the (incstion whether these assisted persons were willing to work. 
The plan Was a good test of this and proved successful ; they showed their willingness 
to w(jrk very thoroughly. 

Another plan tried by the Baron de Hirsch fund for getting immigrants into tho 
country is to assist individuals by otforiug information and advice as to lands to he 
purchased and some linaiicial aid in securing them. This work, and also that of 
conducting the colonies just described, is carried on by a department of the Baron 
de Hirsch fund known as the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Socity.” An 
agent of this society is sent out to examine and report on farm property, which is 
then, if the report is favorable, brought tothonotico of persons wisiiiiig to buy farms. 
When the would-be purchaser has selected his land In' is aided by tlio fund with a 
loan secured by a se(5ond mortgage on the property at low iiiterest and with pay- 
ments on th<^ ]irincipal deforrod as may bo necessary to make conditions possible for 
the faj incr. Tho society has found it necessary to require, however, that the colonist 
himself shall invest sudiciout money of his own in tho enterprise to have a oonsid- 
orahlc ci<inity in the iiroporty. If the colonist has not invested a fair amount of 
money of liis own he is likely at the lirst little discouragement to leave tho place and 
default on his payments. 

Espceially favorable op])ortttnitie8 for the settlement of the persons assisted have 
boon found on tho so-called abandoned farms'’ of New England. The society has 
aided two or three hundred families to secure farms in this region. There are a 
large number of these families in Connecticut, especially around Now London. 

Tho Russian -Jewish farmers in Connecticut have succeeded especially well on two 
accounts. In tho first place, the farms that they went to were already in a state of 
cultivation ; wh.at they could produce and the conditions of the market wore known 
beforehand. In the stWoiul place, it is a good noighhorhood for summer hoarders, 
and thus affords a good market for the farmers’ produce. Those individual farmers 
seem to bo quite successful. Among those assisted by receiving loans only three 
cases of default in payment of mortgage in the lust 2 years have been recorded. 

The general conditions surrounding the Connecticut colony arc very favorable. 
Persons who went there were received very kindly in the neighborhood, mingling 
freely w.ith tho Amorioan residents, and receiving considerable friendly advice aud 
assistance from them. There are in all about 200 Jewish families scattered through 
tho State of Connecticut making their living as farmers and being aided consider- 
ably by working ill tailor shops iii their neighborhoods during the winter. Among 
these are a number of families at Colchester, who moved there of their own initia- 
tive, without assistance from the fund. The rubber factory then in operation there 
gave to tho Russian farmers a market for their produce. 

There are a few families in Maine. Two years ago some were sent and are fairly 
successful. 

There are also individual Jewish farmers known of in Spring Valley and Suffern, 
N. Y., and inNew Brunswick, N, J . They have been especially successful at dairying. 
That aud truck farming seem to he tho host lines of work for them. 

It is to he noted that, in general, newly arrived immigrants do not got thoad van- 
tage of this moans of assistance in reaching the country districts. In the lirst place, 
they do not come hero with money enough. Another difiBoulty is that very recent 
arrivals not being able to speak Euglish, could not get along well in rural districts 
where nothing but English is spoken. 

In general, the applicants for these farms are men who have made a little money 
in tho city. A groat many of them are tailors, who have saved up from $60 to 
$1,000 ill their occupation, and secure the additional money needed to take up the 


• “ The Jewish Colonies of South Jersey,” p. 22. 
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farm ou loan from the society. So that when business is unusually prosperous, this 
:las8 of people are not so likely to stop the work they are engaged in to go into agri- 
snlture, and the work of loaning money for the taking up of abandonea farms will 
dacken, as it has within the past 2 years, on account of the great demand for 
abor ill the cities under the present conditions of business prosperity. 

Colonization in New England has been the most suooessful of any, but for the 
reasons above mentioned it seems to be about at an end for the present. 

The society is now iooking into the possibilities of getting newly arrived immi- 
grants into farming, but their plans are not yet sufficiently formulai ed to be described. 
They are now trying a plan of semliiig the newly arrived to Woodbine. These are 
;aking land, not as owners, but as tenants, under the supervision of thesuperintend- 
mt of the agricultural school. They arc thus enabled to have some instruction in 
igriculture as applied under American conditions that could not be given to them 
>i8ewhere. Coming into a new country, the newly arrived immigrant has under 
irdinary circumstances no one to turn to for advice,, and this stands in the wiiy of 
lis success. 

Both because purely agricultural removal presented such difficulties and because 
n any group of people there would always be some who could not bo jirovlded for 
n that way, iilaiis ibr industrial removal have been inaugurated. 

This work began in the summer of liKX), when juditical troubles in Roumaniawere 
lending Roumanian .lews to this country in large niiiubers, and the destitute condi- 
ion of the Roumanian immigrants stranded in Now York w^ns sugb as to call forth 
he sympathy and interest of tlndr coreligionists, who formed a private committee to 
indertake measures for their relief. 

The chief means of relief planneil for by the committee was to iind emx>loyment 
or the Roumanian immigrants in other parts of the country. The secret Order of 
Vnal IVrith, with the aid of its local chapiters throughout the country, assisted in 
his "work, which was found so successful that it seemed w'ell t«) extend it further, 
['he Baron do Uipch fund took it iin, making it a branch of the Jewish Agricultural 
md Industrial Aid Society, under the name of the Industrial Removal Society, and 
LOS extended its benefits beyond the Roumanian Jews, for whom it was originally 
ntended, to Russian and Polish Jews as well. 

Their inethod of placing iiiiniigrants is, briefly, as follows: Persons desiring to 
emove from the city make a written application, which is kept on file at the office 
if the society, stating, besides names and addresses, date of arrival in this country 
kud in this city, the language spoken, their ages and occnjiations. An agent ressi- 
Lent in the city investigates as to general reliability anti responsibility eacli case 
►resented. If this report is favorable in any given case, the name is placed on the 
ist of those for whom positions are to he sought. A traveling agent takes these 
ists and. going through the country, sjieaks in different towns whore there are 
todies oi .Tewish people, to interest them in the work and secure their coopera- 
ion in it. The list that the agent has shows the occupation of the applicants for 
emoval, and from this list those who w’ill coox>erate in the work are to select the 
lumber of persons wanted of the occupations given and to agree to liud xtlaces for 
hem. I^r instance, a prominent Hebrew in a Southern town will agree to take 4 
dacksmiths; a rabbi will receive and place 2 shoemakers, and so on. The society 
hen sends the number required, paying all expenses of transportation of the persons 
ent out, but after they reach their destination being under no further responsibility 
irith regard to them. 

It is stated at the society's office that about 2,500 persons wore assisted in this way 
rom the beginning of the work in August, 1900, to the spring of 1901. 

Of those ^roady helped the greater number are men who have left their families 
u the old country. Only about 80 or 40 families so far have been assisted. When 
amilies are to be helped, the head of the family is sent on first to see if he likes the 
•lace he is sent to; if ho does, the family follows. It is said that little dissatisfao- 
ion is expressed cither by those who are sent out or by those who receive them, 
•ecause, in the first place, the persons sending for labor are carefnlly selected, and, 
n the next place, the families to be sent are tnoroughly investigated. 

The following list of occupations of the applicants that happened to bo on the roll 
•f the society on the day when the list was copied, by the courtesy of the officers, 
or presentation in this report is interesting, as showing a greater variety than is 
isually attributed to the Jew, On the list were: Bakers, barbers, bookkeepers, 
•lacksmitbs, brass workers, butchers, buttonhole makers, an egg candler, carpen- 
ers, chair makers, cutters, drivers, druggists, a dyer, farmers, fluishers, glaziers, 
at makera, iron workers, jewelers, locksmiths, machinists, a mason, operators (sow- 
ng machine), painters, paper hangers, peddlers, a photographer, a pipe maker, 
Imnbers, pressers, printers, a quilt maker, shoemakers, silversmiths, tanners, tin- 
miths, trunk makers, upholsterers, waiters, watchmakera, weavers, a wine maker, 

1 wood turner. Of these perhaps the most numerous were : Barbers, batchers, oar- 
enters, cigar makers, drivers, glaziers, locksmiths, machinists, operators, painters, 
eddlers, shoemakers, tinsmiths. 

The frreat variet.v of* f.heAA nnp.iiTiit.i.{nna_ in fn f.hA flrAiiA'rn.l iilAO. a. 
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ie always a tailor or a peddler, is accounted for partly by the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the Jews who are tailors over here were not tailors in their own country, 
and in giving their occupations for this list they give those originally followed ; 
partly by the fact that the Roumanian 'Jews, who have made up tne bulk of those 
helped, differ in their industrial characteristics from the Russian Jews, The Rou- 
manians comprise a merchant and trading class, and a laboring class composed oi 
vigorous, hardy manual workers. They are both skilled and unskilled laborers in 
occupations requiring physical strength, and are able to adapt themselves more 
easily than the Russian .Jew to the industrial conditions prevailing in the average 
American community. 

Even more interesting than the list of occupations, perhaps, is the list of pla<‘e6 
to which applicants have already l>een sent. This list was copied from a map in the 
office of the society, on which each place which had received applicants was marked 
ill red. The impression to the eye wae most vivid, that these newly arrived immi- 
grauts had been scattered to practically every part of the country. No liorner or 
section of the map was without its red mark indicating the presence of persons sent 
by this society. 

The list of places is as follows : 

MnsHaohnsettH: North AduiuH, PittHllohl, Holyoke, Spriujiftehl. 

Kliodu Island : rrovidenco. 

Coiiuecticnt: Htirtlord, 

Now York: Troy, Albany, HiidHon, .Syraciiso, Roclioster, Elmira, Bnffalo, 

Pennsylvania- WilUesharro, tii-.ranton, Stroudsburg, Elizabeth, Ambo>, Pbihulelvbia, Pittsburg, 
(Jonnollsvillo, Iliiiontown, Titusville, Erie. 

Marylnnd: Jlaltiinore. 

Virginia: Riehinond, Potcrsbvirg. Norfolk, Newiiort Nows, Lynchburg, Koannke. 

West Virginia: Churloslon, Wheeling. 

North Carolina: Dnrliani, llaleigh, (roldsboro, Winston, Salem, Charlotte, Statesville. 

Georgia: liotne, Athens, Atlanta., Macon, Columbus, Albun,> , Savannah. 

Floi Ida: (lacksonville, Tampa. 

Alabama: Florence, Decatur, 'll uiitsville, Gadsden, Aniston, Birmingham, P.essiMner, Demopolis 
Selm.a, Montgonu'ry, Eufaida. 

Misslssippr: Coliimims, Meridan, Jackson, Vicksburg, Port Gibson, NatiChez, Hrookhaven. 

Tennessee: Knoxville, Chattanooga. Columbia, Lexington, Memphis, Clarksville. 

Kentucky: Livingston, I.ouisville, J’aducali. 

Ohio; Cleveland, Toledo, Akron, Youngstown, Canton, Bellaire, Zanesville, Columims, Springiidd 
Pitlua, l)a>nm, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Portsmouth. 

Indiana: Lyeurgus, Goshen, Columbia City, Fort Wayne, Logansport, Wabash, Peru, Kokomo 
Lafayette, Marion, IiidiauanoJis, Terre Haute, VHnoennes, Evansville, Madison, Mount Vernon. 

Miidiigau; Alpena, Grayling, Cadillac, Bay City, Port Uiiroii, Botruit, Grand Kapids, Kulamii/.oo 
Calumet, Hauoock. 

Wisconsin : Eau Claire, Wausau, Apnloton, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Milwaukee, La Crosse. 

Illinois: Elgin, Joliet, Streator, Peoria, Champaign, Springfield, Cairo, Quincy. 

Missouri: St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph. 

Arkansas: Jonesboro, Fort Smith, JJitle Rock, Hut Springs, Pine Blnfi', Camden, Texarkana 

Louisiana: Monroe, Shreveport, Opelousas, Phiqiieinine, New Orleans, Baton Rouge. 

Towa; Dubuque, Des Moines, (council BluUs, Centerville, Keokuk, Davenport, Sioux City. 

Minnesota: St. Paul, Minneapolis. 

Nebraska: Lincoln, Omaha. 

Kansas: Atchison, Leavenworth. 

Texas: Gainesville, Greenville, Dallas, Tyler. Marshall, Palestine, Cleburne, Waco, Beaumont 
Houston, Halletsville, Victoria, San Antonio, Luling, Austin. 

Montana: Helena. 

Colorado: Denver. 

Arizona: SolomonsvilJo. 

Utah*’ Salt Lake City. 

Idaho; Boise City. 

Calii'umia : Sacramento. 


With a like thought hack of it, bnt of wider soojio than the plan juat outlined, wat 
one presented in Now York City hist w'inter to relieve the congestion of the city hij 
the removal not simply of tlio industrial agent— the immigrant, but the industria 
opportunity— the big or little factory that gives him employment and is an attractivi 
force keeping him in the city. 

The clothing manufacturers in especial wore to be urged to remove their factories 
to other places, where their laborers would naturally mlow them, thus drawing of 
greater masses of the population than the colonization schemes formerly tried wen 
likely to do. 

This plan is now being worked ont by the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Ai( 
Society, but as yet there are few definite results to show. 

• It is meant to place this undertaking on a strictly business basis, by offering to man 

ufacturers solid indaoements that shall make them willing to remove. Sometimei 
offers to manufacturers oome from towns that would like to have factories establishei 
within their limits, of especially favorable terms of rental of factory buildings 
Sometimes the society will give the manufacturer help in removing bis plant, and ii 
erecting buildings tor employees The inducements to workers are (1) as abov< 
menticined, the removal of the factory which employs them ; (2) cheaper house rent 
(3) advances of money by the society to help them to move and to eHtahlish them 
selves in the new district; (4) greater possibilities of ownership of land in countr; 

iliHt.rir.lfl. 
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It is claimed that this method of dispersion is particularly practical iu that it 
makes use of existing opportuuilies. The factories the society propose to remove 
are already iu ruuuing order; the towns to which they are to lie removed are long- 
established oommunities. Settlements made under such conditions do not involve 
the undue expenditure of eflort needed to plant new immigrants iu a totally unde- 
veloped place. 

In Chicago an association called “The Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society of Amer- 
ica” has for some years been carrying on the work of removing ])oor Jews from the 
cities and establishing them on farms. The secretary of the association writes as 
follows with regard to their work : 

While the activity of oar aocioty exteials over a period of nearly lU years, yet tlie work has been 
hut experimental, and consejjuently slow of uehieveinent. The purpose of our soeiotv is tooncourapo 
huBbaiidry nmon^ the poor of our piuiple, and in duiii^ tills we aim less at uoloiii/atioti, iu the common 
ueceptuuee of the term, than at liaviii;; iiuhvidiuil families take up the work of tai iiiin^ union}; those 
who liave Imen at that calliii}; for Keiierations, no matter of what nationalit y or ilenoiiiiiiation they lie. 

During the years of our activity we have assisteil and en con raged nearly 100 families to make 
farming their sole u<;eupution. Ouetlfth of that number have been assisted witlilu the last d 
moiitbs — since November, 1900. How many of those who have iiweived our aid to settle as farmers 
have loft tliat avoeatiim we, of course, can not tell; we ha\o, however reason to bolieve that the per- 
centage is a very small tme indeed, if any at alt. Hesides some of our proU-ges wdio liave gone West 
in search of larger farms than what they workwi wdiilo nearer 1<iiib, we are to-day in touch w'ith ovor 
50 of our farmer familiow w ho are actually eiigageil at liusbaudry and are more or less successful at il . 

All of our prot6g6a are immigrants, though some of them have been in the country for more than 
20 years. 

Rej(*ctingtho colonization principle, thisHocioty holds that “individnalisni ^ * 
has * * shown itself to bo the proper coarse that must he followed in de.aling 

with the Jewish wonld-he farmer. ’ " The choice of locality and hind is left 

to the prospective farmer. He is to select, purchase, or rent, as the case may ho, the 
laud he is to work, and hei8tocontra<‘tthepriceandtho ti rmsof thesale oriental.” ‘ 
I’his method “disjioses of much of the overseership so ohno-xioiis to the nature of the 
Rnssian Jew,” and which has <ifteu caused schemes intended for his henelit to fail. 

The society began its work iu the fall of 188« by assisting 4 families to purchase 
80 acres of virgin prairie land in soiithwesteni Minnesota. Since then from 2 to 
10 families have heen assisted to remove each year. Up to the pieseut year (1901), 
76 families have heen helped. Seventy-one of these families are in the middle West, 
in the States of Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesuta, and the Dakotas. 
Eight are working on rented farms, 24 have filed homestead claims on Government 
land, 39 are located on 30 separato homesteads, aggregating 2,987 acres of Jand. 
These homesteads were boiiglit by their owners at a cost of $38,980, and to-day ro]>- 
reseiit a value of $63,970. Five of these homesteads arc berry and fruit farms pur- 
chased for about $100 per acre; six are cultivated farms piirchasc^d for about $20 per 
acre, 19 were on virgin prairie or wood lands purchased at from $5 to $8 i>er acre. 
These latter have been greatly improved by their owners. Over 1,000 of the 2,140 
acres comprised in them are under cultivation, and 800 are used for pasturage. 

The society encourage their would-he farmers to jiurchase new, nncultivatod soil 
at reasonably low prices, believing that this is the most advantageous method for 
them. They will, however, assist those who wish to file claims for homestearls on 
Government lands. 

In the report of the society for 1901 are well sot forth some of the benefits (Expected 
to arise from life on the farm. The report says : 

Farm life <b>es uot permit working at odd and irregular hours, Ono can not work behind tho plow 
as he may work at tho sewing machine, alter the liour when the day’s work ought to be ended. Nor 
can the work on tlio farm be deferred for " later on.” Thocare for the live stork uu the farm demands 
greater punctuality than does the handling of tho dead stuuk iu the sweat shop. Mealtime and bed- 
time come on the farm with more foi eible deinamlH for the attention duo them tlian they do in the city. 
l)ay and night cuino and rule on Die farm with far 1001*0 t>elling etl'ect than they do in the sweat sho]> or 
in the factory. The turning of night into day— one of the great ciirsesof the ghetto— is almost nu 
imjiossibility on tho farm. Surely there exists no such oiiportuiiity there for this viciousness and dis- 
orner as exists in the ghetto. AU these oondllions have uot failra in their good elfect on the mind 
and disposition of our farmers. 

Praiseworthy as all of these efforts are, it has to be admitted that they have so 
far heen unable fully to meet the situation. This is especially true of the a^icultnral 
work. The removal of 100 or 200 families a year has little effect upon city popula- 
tions that are added to annnally by from 10,000 to 40,000 persona. The assisted 
coloni(‘8 are not growing materially. The work of establishing .Jewish farmers on 
abandoned farms seems to have slackened up conBiderabl|p^. Reports of the various 
societies interested in a^icultural removal indicate that individual Jewish farmers 
once established are fairly successful and remain in farming; hut instance after 
instance of Jewish farmers giving up their farms is given from private sources. 


> Keform Advocate, Chicago, June 8, 1001, p. 532. 

> Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society of America, report, Chicago, III., 1901, p. 13. 
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Tho most successful side of tbe work seems to l>e that which places Jewish iufmi- 
grants in iurtustrial pursuits outside the cities. The numbers sent out within a year 
by the Industriai Keiuuval Soeiety—tho branch of the Jewish Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Aid Society already referred to as engaged in this work, are really considerable, 
and, as has been seen, their beneficiaries nave been sent to every State in the Union. 

As to the small numbers removed, however, it is claimed that while the results 
for the present are small, an<l inajr bo for a number of years to come, yid each family 
estahlishj'd outside of the city forms a nucleus about which other families will 
gather. The great mass of Jewish immigrants now coming in who remain in New 
York ("ity have friends there. If the friends were elsewhere they might go 
elsi*. where. 

As to the general fitness of the Jew for agriculture it can not be inferred from the 
history of Jewish agriculture in this country that the Jew can not succeed in farm- 
ing. It is claimed that .Jewish capital iuve.sted in farming is constantly increasing 
in proporti«m to the spread of industrial activity in agricultural districts.' 

In many cases .Tews havegiv**!! iij) farniing, not because they were unsuccessful, 
Init simjily because they have found opportunities in other occupations that pay 
them much better. The American farmer is becoming more or loss dissatislied with 
his calling, and there is a general idea alloat that farming docs not jiay as well as 
industrial pnrsnits. It is not surprising, then, that the Jewish farmer shares this 
thought, ainl will seek to enter those pursuits which he thinks will oiler the best 
chances of a livelihood. 


III. IMMIGRATION AND AGRICULTURE IN THE SEPARATE STATES. 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES. 


Maine. 


(See talde, j). .583.) 

With regard to opportunities for immigrants in Maine, the commissioner of the 
bureau of industrial and labor statistit's of that State wrote in 189'i as follows:* 

Muiik^ its you am'!! tiiow, oiitHuloof tlio of Kuropoaii )uih buta Hniall )ior- 

•icntajtool (br«ii fin- born i)o]m]Htioji. Of tli« total foreign population i»f tlin State in 1890, wliicli was 
78.%!, .')2,07(} wore from (lanadii Jiud Nowfoundluiid, leaving but 20,885 as the number from all other 
oouutnes. Oiir State i.s tbejffore quite free from tlie iunuenoes, good, bad, ami iudillureiit, wLicli 
come from foreign ininiigration, and ia very well satistiud witli this condition of things. Ju the 
northern juirt of onr Slalt^ Aro»i.st<iok (!ounty, which includes 6,800 miuare miles of our territory and 
poSHCHst's some of the mosti fertile soil in New Ktiglund, is an immense tlebt for agricultural develop- 
ment. A thriving colony of Swedes is establislied in a townshijt called New Sweden, in the coriiral 
part of Aroostook (bounty. Commencing with .50 colonists from Sweden in 1870, this settlement now 
numbers, including those oca upyiiig farms iniieigli boring towns, some 1,500 souls. They are nliajipy, 
industrious, and i)rospcrons community, ami are universally regarded with great favor throughout the 
State. Tliere is room in Aroostook County for more of this class of settlers. With some means to 
start with, thev can easily obtain fertile lands for faims, ami with the same economy ami industry 
that c.haracteri/o their country men already there, can become independent farmers in a few years. 

A brief ami conipr elicnsivo answer to yonr questions would be that Scandinavian immigrants to 
develop and impr«>N o our agricultural resources would bo welcome and ciuiducive to tlie good of the 
State, but that other classes of immigrants from Europe can not be encouraged to come to Maine. 

Tours, respectfully, 

.S. AV. Ma’ithkwb, 

Cotmnusioner of Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statistics. 

Ill Docembor, 1900, the secretary of the agricultural department of the State 
writes : 

First. Tlicrc are greater opportunities in Maine for immigrants at the present time than at any 
tiiuci iu the past This is particularly true in furuiing, lumhoring, and geuurul manufacturing occu- 
pations. 

Second. Swodos, Acadi.in ami Canadian French, and Finns have proved the most effective as 
larirnTH ami farm laborers. 

Third. The success of foreign farmers appears to bo greater in many instances than that of the 
American born, owing mostly, in my Judgment, to the fact that they are willing to live very much 
cheaper. Tu many instances, also, they take fuller advantage of the natural resources of the land. 

Fourth. 1 think fanners, as u rule, would oppose the further influx of foreigners into our State. 

Fifth. Tlicre are no eil’orts being made at the present time, either by the State, public authorities, or 
by private persons or corporations, so far as I know, to attract immigrants 

sixth. About 25 years ago a settlement of Swedes was made in northern Aroostook County, under 
the auspices of the State. This settlement has rapidly grown until it includes several townships. 
These people are ludustrioiis and honest, and in every way make good citizens. I think the settle- 
ment is contiuuallv increasing in numbers. Quite a little oolony of Jews lias settled in one of the 
poorer towns in a central county of the State, and 1 know of one or more small cok-nies of Finns. 
As a rule these people are industrious and fairly prosperous. 

Yours, vciy truly, B. WALK&n MoEbbn. 


* American Jewish Year Book, 1900-01, p. 72. 

*llciM>rt of the Immigration Investigating Commission, Washington, 1895, p. 188. 
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The colouy of Swedes referred to in the letter of the secretary of agriculture it 
the one in the town of New Sweden, mentioned bv the commissioner of labor id 
the letter first quoted. One of the colonies of Finns is in South 'I homaston, and the 
colony of Jews was in the town of Bowdoinham. This latter colony has, howeverj 
left the place, whether on account of nonsuccess there or for some other leason 

could not be learned. ^ u , n 

The statement of the secretary of agriculture that fanners would probably oppose 
the further influx of foreigners into the State is, in the main, borne out by the state 
ments of. representative farmers.’ All but one reported little or no oppoi’tuuity loi 
newly arrived imtnigrants who do not speak English. All thus reporting, howeve’ , 
ropiesented the most densely populated counties of the State— those in the extreim 
southern and western poition, containing the large cities. And in several cases th< 
stattmient that there was little or no chance for newly an ived immigrants waf 
modified by some inoviso, as “unless they are leliable, intelligent, and will worl 
for less than natives,’* “ unless they are well recommended, ’ and soon. ()ne county 
heard from (Somerset), much less densely populated than those reporting unfavor 
ably upon the chances for newly arrived immigrants, would welcome them, accord 
ing to the letter leceived from a prominent farmer addressed the e. He writes ai 
follows : 


I read the communication received from you in regard to fariu laborers at several farm gatboriuKa 
and it was universally Iwlieved that a number of laborers could find profitable employment in tbii 

^V^sonie plan could bo devised by which some proper person should have aulbority to see that immi 
ffrants were Tiroteot^d in their rights, a large number of them could be eiiiploycd as larm laborers, i 
capable, to their own advantage, that of the farmer, and the State ol Maine as well. ^ ^ 

Asa matter of fact, farmers are bothered to get laborers. Americans, as a rule, do not like to wor] 
on u farm. 1 have thought for several years that Swedes, Danes, and other goml tariii lal)orer.s coul 
he brought to Maine to good advaiitAge. Employment could be found for men and their wives us wel 

*^"lf^a number^nf those ])eoplo of one nationality or one language could come to one place, so that the, 
could meet on Sundays and in the evening, they would he contented and happy. 


It will bo noticed in the tables that farm laborers in the counties heard irom are a 
yet mainly native Americans or Canadians, There are a Jew Swedes noted in Ken 
nebec County, both as farm laborers and as independent farmers, and in York (’ount; 
a few Irish and Germans as farmers. 


OPPOIITUNITIES FOU TENANCY AND OWNERSHIP. 

( Report <'d by representative farmers.) 

York County.— Good chances for renting farms; the tenant to pay half of tb 
crop and half the growth of the stock; owner will furnish tools and stock. Farm 
can be purchased for ahout the cost of buildings and the value of the standing woo 
and timber. , . 

CUMJJERLAND COUNTY.— Farms are to let at all times, usually for a cash sun 
Farms can he bought lor less than the buildings would cost. 

Oxford County. — No opportunities for renting. As to ownership, a young ina 
without capital should find employment on a well-managed farm, where he ca 
“ learn the trade ” and earn enough to partly pay for a farm, 

Krnnkhkc Coi^NTY, — A few good chances for renting on easy terms, but not man 
inducements for a poor man to purchase on part payments while hiring out. 

Lincoln County,— No opportunities for tenancy or purchase on easy terms. 

SOMKRSKT County.— Good for renting; for pnrehasing on easy terms, as good » 
any State in the Union. 

New Hampshire. 

(See table, p. 584.) 

The secretary of the State board of agricnltiiro stated to the immigration invest 
gating commission in 1894 that “ the class of immigrants most needed in New Hamj 
shire are men for agricultural laborers and to purchase low-priced farms ar 
women to do general housework. * * * Swedes and Germans would be the irio 

desirable for the purpose named.” 

Reference to the table for the State, giving reports from representative fr-rnaei 
shows that of the 7 counties beard from the 5 of greatest density of population afford li 
tie or no opportunity for newly arrived immigrants ; the 2 least thickly settled won 
receive them. Foreign farmers are reported in 4 counties. Foreign laborers fro 
European countries — Swedes, Poles, and Irish— are found in the 3 counties of lea 
density of population. Where Swedes and Poles are employed they seem to be like 


J See table for Maine. 
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One correspondent writes from Cheshire Comity: Poles are our main reliance,” 
and notes their thrift, and at the same time their desire to improve their condition. 
He says : 

Poles arc sharp to ask all they earn, and do not fail to raise their demands as they learn our Ian* 
gunge. * * * For years I have been a sort of banker for the Poles in this vicinity, and have been 
surprised at the short time in which they gather from $600 to $1,000. 

Some opportunities for starting in indepeudent farming ^re afforded by the pur- 
chase of so-called abandoned farms.” The master of the State grange, Mr. N. J. 
Bachelder, has stated^ that as a result of a canvass of the State, made about 10 j ears 
ago, it was found that there were, out of 32,000 farms in the State, about 1,000 upon 
which wore buildings suitable for occupancy but without occupants. This does not 
include lands which have been more cbmplotely abandoned and upon which no build- 
ings exist. Many of this latter class are growing up to timber, and no use is made of 
thorn except for pasturage. Many of these places are unsuited for the use of agri- 
cultural machinery, the fertility of the soil is exhausted, and under present circum- 
stances the farms are not profitable to cultivate. Careful, intensive farming, how- 
ever, would restore fertility, and a growing local market, alforded by the growth of 
towns and cities and the incroiise of the summer-boarding business, would offer an 
inducement to engage in such farming. Farms located near cities and large villages 
aie more productive than they ever were in the past. During the past 10 years 75 
per cent of the 1,000 abandoned farms with buildings have been taken up and are 
now occupied. This has been done mainly by native Americans, but some foreigners 
hjivo taken np land in this way. There seems to he every reason why iudustriouB 
foreign farmers should find an opportunity to earn a living on sucli land by the 
careful agricultural methods with which they are familiar, in raising tnicK for 
boarding-house or summer-residence communities, or for the market in local towns 
and cities. 


(HM-OUTUNIT1K8 FOIt TKNANCY AND OWNKHS11I1'. 

(lieported by representative farmers.) 

Chesiiuie Cotjnty.— (1) Some opportunity for tenancy on farms and by rental. 
Not many farms for sale in Keene, but there are hill farms within a few miles of 
Keene for sale. (2) Desirable tenants are always in demand; rent payments or by 
shares. There are good opportunities for a poor man to establish himself in inde- 
pendent farming. 

HiLLsnoKO County. — Not any chances of renting, but a man with a few hundred 
dollars could buy a small farm and pay for it on easy terms. 

Rockingham County. — Only a few <»pportuuitie8 for tenant farming. No fixed 
terms; halves is perhaps the most usual arrangement. Some men can manage to 
purchase land on paynuuits while hiring out. A Canadian Frenchman did near our 
village. 

Stkaffoiid County.— There are a few vacated farms in our locality, aud they are 
often rented or leased to parties for small rentals to hold jilaces together or to hold 
the old homestead, and .also to enable owners to carry iiisiiranco. Opportunities for 
purchase are very slight. With wages as low as they are at i)re80ut it is all a i>oor 
man can do to provide his family’s everyday livelihood. 

MiifiiBlMACK County.— There are no opportunities for tenancy, and very limited 
opportunities for purchase on easy terms. 

Sullivan Cpunty.— There are some places to bo purchased on (juite retisonable 
terms. 

Carroll County. — There are good opportunities to become, a tenant farmer on 
shares, aud very fair opportunities for purchase. 

Vermont. 

(See tal>le, p. 585.) 

The secretary of the State hoard of agricnlture states, with regard to immigration 
as related to agriculture in the State at the present tiino, that no efforts are being 
made in the State, either by public or jtrivate bodies, to attract immigrants. Efforts 
of this kind in the past have not 'been very successful, and the farmers as a class 
would not favor the further influx of foreigners. There are, how'cvor, opportunities 
for immigrants as farm laborers. Farm laborers’ wages ore from $15 to $20 per month 
through the year. The secretary writes, further : 

Never baa farm labor been ao scarce since I knew any tbinpr abont farm work— which has been for 
full 40 years — oh during the season of 1900. It is a general com|ilaint all over the 8tate. Many hun- 
dred indnsti’ious men could fliid employment in every county in the State at reasonable compensation. 


^ Report of Industrial Commission, vol. x, p. 40, 1899. 
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Representative farmers speak of the same condition of things. One from Rutland 
County writes : 

Am much iiitcreBtod in tbiH rontti^r and would like to hoar more of it,. Jimt at present there ia a 
marked scarcity of farm help in thia immediate vicinity. * * * j have personally been looking for 
help for months without snccoas. 

Another, from Caledonia County, writes: 

(loud farm help, both 'male and female, are wanted, and when found faithful and ofticiont ]»racti- 
cully eomtnaml their own price. I cull lomind now several part.ies who wouhl like help, If It was to 
be bad, both in and out of doors (male and female), nt g«iod wages and in good homes. 

Testimony before the Industrial Commission > shows that there has been a gradual 
falling oll‘ in the number of }>ersons eiiiployeil on farms in the last 50 years, 'i’his is 
partly due to the general movement to the West and to the cities i hat has been taking 
young men from the farms, and itartly to the introduction of agricultural machinery, 
which makes it unuecessary to employ so many men to eultivato a farm as formerly. 

The condition of those still em])loyod on farms is, however, materially better than 
that of the same class in former times, ami the tendency to drift away from the farms 
is at the present time about at a stauclstill. Employment of labor on Vermont larms 
is (iiiite constant. There is but little transient labor, (hinadiau French, Swoih's, 
Norwegians, and Poles <*ome in to do this class of work, such as haying ami harvest- 
ing— the Swedes, Norwegians, and Poles in increasing proportions of late years. The 
Scandinavians usually como from Sweden and Norway direct, and are secured as 
farm laborers at the immigrant station. A farmer, or several joining together, will 
send to employment agencies at ihe immigrant station for a ceriuin number oflahor- 
ers, and those will b<^ 8hipj»ed to him. They begin at low wages, c.ontiiino in 8(*rvico 
until they have commanded better wages and saved up some money, then imrehaso 
farms and settle down as permanent residents. They make good help and good 
citizens. 

Those who come are mostly young, unmaTried men, but some h.'iv<i families that 
follow later. Some Scandinavian women are coming as house help, and are well liked. 
When the Scandinavians settle dow^u as farmers they do not gather in colonies, nor 
Rh(»w any disposition to <lo so; nor do they seem to care to migrate farther west to 
Scandinavian settlements. 

According to the witness giving the above information before the Industrial Com- 
mission, there seems no material reason, at least, why they should do so. He 
gives it as his opinion, after a trip through the West with a view to learning con- 
ditions of farming and prices of land, that there is no farm land as productive and 
cheap as the lauds that can he bought in the East, and particularly in Vermont. 

There has been a decline of a third or one-half in the prices of land in Vermont, 
making it, with reference to productive value, some of the cheapest land in the 
country. Prices range from $5 to $50 ]»er acre. The $5 farms arc some distance from 
town and school ; some are rather rough and not adapted, witliont further improve- 
iiieut, to the use of macliiiiery ; a jjreat many are (jnite fertile aud productive. The 
Scandinavian immigrants, not being so particular about social advantages as the 
native-born farmers, are willing to take such farms at the low price tliey are held 
at, and do well on them. 

While the Scamlinavians seem to bo regarded as th(^ best I'arm help, Poles are 
found quite satisfactory. These men also are brought in in considerable numbers 
every spring, and they, too, show no disposition to colonize or to preserve foreign 
customs. 

The foreign farm laborers so far do not seem to have had any marked influence on 
agriculture in the State. The greater proportion of farm help is still native horn. 

The State secretary of agriculture says that of the foreigueis the h’reiich, Irish, 
and Norwegians make the best farmers, but Americaus are the most successful. 

Letters received from reiiresentative farmers in six counties conflrm the above 
statements in most points. The kind of farming reported is largely dairying, conse- 
quently a large proportion of the labor employed is needed throughout the year, 
(See table, p. 585.) 

Some opportunity for married men as laborers is shown, and a little lor women as 
houseworkers. The farmers are divided as to their preference of nationalities as 
laborers, hut, as in Maine and New Hampshire, it is to he noticed that the greater 
welcome is given to newly arrived immigrants in the less densely populated coun- 
ties. 

01*P()KTUN1TIE8 FOR TENANCY AN1> OWNERSHIP. 

‘(Reported by representative farmers.) 

WiNDOM County. — Few opportunities to become a tenant farmer, but farms are 
cheap aud can he bought on easy terms. 


> Mr. Viuior X. Kpitar: of tlio Industrial ConimlsBion, vul. x, i>p. 402 11. 
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Rutland County.— a number of farms are let, usually on shares. There 
art'. Ihie opportunities in Vermont for a poor man to undertake sheep farming on 
cheap land, bnt dairy farming requires capital and nil of a man’s time. 

Windsor County. — (1) Fair opportunities to become a tenant farmer on shares 
and opportunities for purclnise on easy terms are very good. (2) There are good 
opportunities to become a tenant farmer on halves, or its etiuivalent, and good 
chances for purchase on easy terms. 

Calkdonia County. — There are farmers that lease farms, with stock and tools: 
more would do so if they could find reliable tenants. As to jiurchasing, the best 
plan is to work out a few years before buying a farm. There, are farmers who act as 
their own foremen, who would furnish a comfortable tenement to a man who would 
work and hoard himself. 

Ohlkans f^ouNTY. — Tlioro are limited opportunities only for tenancy, hut oppor- 
tunities for ]mrchase are as good as anywhere. 

Fkanklin County. — Many farms are rented on shares. The tenant furnishes half 
of seed, half of repairs, etc., half of taxes, and does all the work for half the pro- 
ceeds. Other farms are rented for cash rental, at from ^12.50 to $1.5 per cow. There 
are no opportunities for a poor man to establish himself in independent farming 
while hiring out. Dairy farming requires close attention. 

Massachusetts. 


(See table, p. 580.) 


The secrot.ary of the State htiard of agricnllure writes iis follows: 


Thin Stale, as is w«j 11 kiiowu, is not. an agricidtnral, l>ut raibor a Tiiaiinfacturinf;, coininercial, and 
n'Hideiiiial Slnto, and wn bavu a large poimlatlun in citiaa and large towns. Onr farming is in tiioliue 
of HiiecialtloH rutbnr than general. Dairying, market gjirdening, and frnit growing are the principal 
lincH, with tohucro growing in tiio Connecticut Valley as a ]>roiuinent exception. 

liepl^ ing to y<»ur (lUCHtioiiH more in detail, would say : 

t. Yes, lliero are greater opportunitieH for inimlgrants than in past years, owing t<^ improved bnsi- 
noss conditions. Probably tuc conditions in all occupations are better now tlian in the recent years 
of industrial deprt'ssion. 

2. In the Comioctlcut Valley the Poles have cxinio In pretty fast in the past 10 years, and they now 
constitute a very large proportion of available fann labor. They are generally considered very aatis- 
I'actory and nearly every farmer has one or more. In the market gardens around boston many French 
Canadians are eniployeii, and appear to give general satisfaction. In tlie Boutbeastorn or capo sec- 
tloiis many INutugueso ni e aliandoning iisbing and going onto the farms. Of late years consuierable 
farm belji in tbu eastern part of tlio State has come from Nova Scotia and New branswick. 

3. W’e luiYU no reasons lor thinking that the foreign farmers (and the proportion of those is gnmll), 
are any improvement over tlie native. 

4. Farmers favor the coining in of the better classes of foreigners, those who are likidy to become 
usnfiil cili/ons. 

,5. No special eft'orts are being made to attract immigrants. For 10 years or so this ottiee has tried 
to gather and oir<-ulate information ooncerning available farm property We liave issueil several edi- 
tions of a farm catalogms and we got many calls for them from New York and Statijs farther south 
and west. 

There are oinploymcnt agonoies in our cities, and, of course, our real estate agents are constantly on 
the lookout for uviiilulde I'urm property which can be baudled by them advuutugeoiisly. 

6. No (there are no agricultural colonies of foreigners in the State*)- 
Yours, very respectfully, 

.T. W. Stockweix, Uteretary . 


The “ahsiiuloned farms” above referred to, as enumerated in 18110, were 1,461 in 
number; 772 with hiiilditigB, 689 without. The average size of such farms with 
buildings was 86 acri's; without buildings, 87 acres. Much of the abandoned land 
could ho bought for less than $10 per acre. As a result of the movement to briug 
these ahandoiiod farms to public notice 809 farms wore sold up to September, 19(X). 
Judging by the iiumos a large proportion of the pnrehnsors were of American par- 
entage. In one instance reported the original purchaser afterwards sold the prop- 
erty to a Swede. From another report it appears that there are no abandoned farms 
in the particular town heard from (Bristol County), as the Portuguese are taking all 
that class of property, and a representative farmer in Hampshire County speaks of 
Poles settling in their own homes on old farms. 

Again the connection is seen between low density of population and the call for 
foreign immigrants. Kiipresoutatlve fanners from counties of population density 
less than 100 to the square mile agree in saying that there are good chances for immi- 
grants in their respective neighborhoods. (See table, p. 586.) Farmers in crowded 
counties, of 150 to 700 to the square mile, agree in saying there are few, if any, open- 
ings for immigrants. There is general complaint of farm labor drifting to the cities. 
One farmer writes (from Essex County): “Most of the men who come onto our 
farms soon leave for positions in some of our manufactories. * * * We are not 
strictly a farming community, but depend mostly on the shops, where our boys drift 
as soon as they get out of school.” Even the foreigners are more or less temporary 
on tho farms. Another farmer writes (Worcester County) : “ Poles stay the longest. 
Swedes stay only until they can speak English.” The foreigners, however, <lo not 
all or for the most part go from the farms to the factories. Many give up their 
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S laces as farm laborers to become independent farmers. A farmer in Franklin 
bunty writes that French and Irish who came in 50 or 60 years ago are now settled 
on their own laud and among the best citizens. He considers their coming a neat 
benefit to the community as well as to themselves. And now, he reports, the Toles 
also are settling in homes of their own, some on old farms and others in villaj^es. 
In onion sections, another farmer WTites, Polos have first liired, then bought onion 
farms. A correspondent from Berkshire County writes that French and Irish farm- 
ers in the county “ are makiug very thrifty people. In fact the native farmers are 
running out.” 

There is fair encouragement for married farm laborers, and considerable work for 
women and children. ( See table, p. 586.) The table also shows a great variety of 
nationulities ns farmers and farm laborers. Finns are iiote<l in one county (Barn- 
stable) only, and Italians in one county (Plymouth) only. 

OPI'OKTIINITIKS KOR TENANCY AN1> OWNRUSIIIP. 

(Re])orted by representative farmers.) 

Barnstaulk County. — ' fhciro are some chances for renting farms. There is plenty 
of opportunity for tlirifty immigrants to establish ihemselves in independent 
farming. 

Plymouth County. — There are no opportunities for tenancy here, 'fhere is a 
good chance for an active, intelligent man of good habits to got a good farm in two 
years. Land is very cheap hero, and Avithin 14 miles of Boston, (lood land can be 
purchased for $25 an acre. 

Bristol County. — There is not much chance for renting. The opportunities for 
Xnirchase on easy X)aymonts and while hiring out are fair; in some cases it is doue. 

Middlesex County. — There is no tenant farming in this vicinity. Several farms 
are for sale, however. Some are paying for land while hiring out. 

Essex County. — (1) Farms can he bought for loss than the cost of buildings. 
(2) Few opportunities for tenant farming, aud none to speak of for purohasing laud 
while hiring out. 

Worcester County. — (1) There is not much chance for foreigners to become ten- 
ant farmers until they learn New England w ays. There are many chances for a 
good laborer to establish himself in independent farming while hiring out. (2) 
Tlu^re are good chauoes to hire farms with or without stock and tools if the tenant 
Is responsible. There arc good opportunities for a poor man to purchase if he is 
industrious, frugal, and xirovident. (3) There are no opportunities for tenant farm- 
ing. There are for imrchasing farming land cheap and on easy terms of payment. 
(4) Very few farms are let, hut farms can be bought at moderate Xirices 2 miles out 
from villages. (5) Few, if any, opportunities for renting; fairly good for purchase 
on easy terms. 

IIampsuirk County'. — Not many opportunities for tenant farming ; for purchase on 
easy terms while hiring out the opportunities are good, and there is idciity of work 
to be had. 

Franklin County. — (1) (bnsiderahle land is rented to rolish families to grow 
onions, in this vicinity; also tobacco and other crons. As to purchasing land w'hile 
hiring out, the pros^iect is encouraging for those wliom fanners have confidence in. 
(2) There are some opportunities for renting farms. I’urchasiug land on payments, 
while the purchaser was earniug a living hy hiring out, has been done in numerous 
cases. In onion and toha<;co sections many i’oles have hired land by the acre to raise 
onions, or have taken fields to work on halves, the owner nsualiy furnishing fer- 
tilizer and seed. (3) The opportunities for foreigners to become tenants are not 
good, as they are not a(^oustomed to Americau methods. Some abandoned farms are 
to be purchased on easy terms. 

Berkshire County.-— In tlio hack towns farms are very low. Price, $10 per acre, 
including hiiildiiigs. Those are good farms, but back firom the centers. Purchaser, 
by makiug a small payment down, can take his own time. 

Rhode Isi.and. 

(See table, p. 588.) 

In 1894 tbe governor of the State wrote to the Immigration luvestigating Commis- 
sion with regard to opportunities tor immigrants, as Allows 

I do not know of any trade, profcaaion, or occupation at the present time in this State that is not 
more than supplied with all the labor needed. 

Rhode Island la largely a manufacturing State, and I am informed by our commissioner of indus- 
trial statistics that scarcely two-thirds of the full force that can be engaged in the factories is now 
employed regularly. 

Yours, very truly, 1). Russell Brown, Governor. 


> Report Immigration Investigating Commission, Washington, 1895, p. 150. 
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As to proBent oonditions, the secretary of the State board of apiculture reports 
that there are no greater opportunities for immigrants than in unless they go 
to the ] and. There would seem to be excellent opportunities for the purchase of farm- 
ing land. Rhode Island, like other New England States, Has its '^abandoned farms,’’ 
which the State is interested in bringing again into cultivation. It is stated in the 
Descriptive Catalogue of such farms, published by the State board of agricul- 
ture (p. 3), that while Rhode Island is not distinctively an agricultural State, 
yet " * * a largo number of inhabitants derive all support directly from the 

soil.” # * * 

‘'Neglected or untillod farms are found in every county of the State,” * » 

which “ were not deserted because they were nonproductive.” * * "" “Most of these 
farms, if not every one, will yield a better living than thousands in cities are oom- 
l)olled to accept.” There are 349 untilled farms recorded in the catalogue for this 
small State— 251 with buildings^ 9S without. The average acreage of those farms is 
87, of which 34^ (average) are tillage, 4^ pasture, and 48 are wooded, and the aver- 
age value is $9W per farm. 

There are opportunities not only for those who wish to become farm owners, but 
for farm laborers. A representative farmer writes that farm wages have iucTcased 
in recent years because the factories are drawing off the farm laborers, offering them 
better wages, fewer hours, and more personal liberty. 

Farmers would probably favor the influx of foreigners, as “ they might not be able 
to cultivate their farms without them. The American-born farmer of this genera- 
tion will not work on a farm if ho can live — half live — exist — by any other occupa- 
tion,” the Secretary of agriculture states. But no efforts are being inade by public 
or private bodies in the State to attract immigrants. 

The secretary of agriculture says further that, of the foreigners, Swedes are most 
effective as farmers and farm laborers. In reply to the iiuestiou whethcir the success 
of foreign farmers is as great as that of the American horn, he also says: “The 
foreign farmer may have no more than the American farmer, but it is more to him, 
and makes him more contented.” 

Replies received from represontativi^ farmers wore too few to give a general view 
of conditions. 


OPl'OUTnNITIKS FOR TKNANOY AND OWNKUSHIP. 

(Reported by represimtative farmers.) 

Bristol CotiNTY.— Opportunities for renting are usually on poor and unprofitable 
farms only. There is about the same chsince as elsewhere for a poor man to become 
an independent farmer while hiring out, but it reiiuires energy and thrift. 

Krnt County. — Opportunities for renting are very good, eithei to run a farm on 
shares or liy hiring it outright. Many farms are sold by installment jiayments, and 
many good farms are for sale very cheap. 

CONNKCTIOUT, 

(See table, p. 589.) 

The secretary of the State board of agriculture writes as follows with regard to 
present conditions os affected by foreign immigration : 

1. There has been a. coutiuuouH demand at fair wa^ea for agricultural and domiMtic labor, and good 
mechanica have been in demand. Some of tho lactories have been closed or running on short time. 
Moat of tho Irish of the aecoud generation arc farming for thomaelves or have gone into other employ- 
menta, so that Italians, Swoilea, and Poles are coming in to perform field labor, while for domesuo 
service we have hud to resort to colored help from V irgniia and North Carolina. These as a class make 
good servants, but are uneasy, and spend a large share of their earnings in traveling hack and forth. 
The Swedes and tho Poles give good satisfaclioii, and also the better class of Italians. 

8. The foreign farmers live very cheaply. The women assist in field labor. They succeed in mak- 
ing money. 

4 . There is no objection geueruliy on the part of farmers to tho incoiiiliig of foreigners of the right 
sort, 

5. There are no efforts to secure immigrants that I know of by ])ablic authority, only the publica- 
tion by the Statu board of agriculture of a list (descriptive) of farms for sale. These are so often 
called “abaudoued'’ farms that few of the good farms in the State that are for sale are listed. 

0. There are colonies ot Itussiau Jews in Salem, New London County, and perhaps in other towns 
in that part of the State. 

The residents in those parts give difl'ering reports about these people. 

Tabulated statistics as to tho price, acreage, etc., of the so-callod “abandoned 
farms” are not given in the report referred to. There are 165 listed. 

Representative farmers in 3 counties are not enthusiastic as to opportunities for 
purchase (see reports following). They do not, moreover, seem to agree with the 
secretary of agriculture, that foreign immigrants are desired, at least those newly 
arrived who do not speak English. But the number of localities heard from is not 
sufficient to afford a satisfactory general view. 
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According to the representative farmers heard from the independent farmers of 
foreign birth are mainly Irish and (Termans, with a few Poles and Swedes in the 
more thickly settled counties. There is a greater variety of nationalities among 
foreign laborers, llesides the races just mentioned iis farmers, Italians are noted 
as farm laborers in 2 counties, negroes in 2, Danes, Swiss, and Portuguese in 1. 

OPPORTTINITIRS FOR TRNANCY AND OWNERSHIP. 

(Keportod by l•epr^is<mtative farmers.) 

Middlesex County. — Not much chaneo here for renting farms. Most of the 
foreigners hero are Germans, 'fhey buy their land on time and hire out most of the 
time; work in their own ])laces nights and Snndavs. 

Tolland County. — There are a few opportunities to rent farms. A poor man 
might (‘.stablish himself here as an independent farmer by oconom.^ , hard w ork, and 
time. 

Hartford County. — (1) Practically no <‘hanros to rent farms and none to buy on 
easy terms, as tlie land is too valuable, being near cities. (2) Only a few <‘hancesfor 
renting or for purchase on easy terms. (3) Not many chances ior renting, 'fhere 
are opportunities for ]>ur(dias«‘ while hiring out, for first-class men. 

New York. 

(See table, p. 51U).) 

Reports from representative farmers in various ]»arts of the State show that a large 
proportion of the farm labor employed is kept throughout the year, an<l there is con- 
siderable opportunity for married laborers. 'I’lie fruit industry and housework give 
occasion for the employment of women and children; so that an immigrant family 
wishing to earn a living in a New V’ork farming neighborhood would seem to have 
esj»e(!ially ^ood chances for doing so.' N ino out of the lifteen farmers reporting state 
definitely, indeed, that there is opportunity for foreign immigrants-— those newly 
arrived, who do not speak English. Four say that the chances are ‘'few,'’ or “mod- 
erate only one says definitely that there are none. Foreign laborers are, as a matter 
of fact,’ reported in nearly every county heard from. Irish and (i(‘rman8 prevail. 
There are many Dutch (Hollanders) in the western part of thi’i States According t«) 
testimony given before the Industrial Commission,*’ the Gorman and Dutch settlers 
have been very satisfactoiy, and make first-class citizens. They seem to ho born 
agriculturists. A German or Dutch immigrant will go to somo farmer, stay with 
him for 10 years or so, and then buy the farm, the former (native-born) owner 
moving into town to take things easy. This change is made possible by the fact 
that the natural successors of the former owner — his sons — do not care for farm work, 
and go off to town, leaving the father, while the foreign farm hand sticks by him.' 

The Germans and Dutch are somewhat inclined to gather in little neighborhood 
colonies, and are more or less clannish, especially the latter. ' ’ They arc as a rule 
better and more thorough farmers than the Americans. The Dutch are especially 
successful in reclaiming and developing muck lands, and are raising considerable 
quantities of onions and eelery. They are bringing as much wealth into the State as 
the Americans." 

Poles, Swedes, Russians, and Hungarians arc found in some counties. In one county 
only (Ontario) are Italians spoken of as farm laborers, and in one county (Schuyler) 
as iqdependent farmers. Italians have been employed more or less in sugar-beet 
culture. While the beet-sugar factory at Rome was in operation, Italians, who lived 
along the canal with their wives ami children, were employed to thin the beets. 
Italians are now employed for the same work on beet farms that supply the factory 
at llinghamton. 

The sugar-beet industry, wherever it is started, offers especially favorable oppor- 
tunities for foreign farmers and laborers. There are now (according to the Twelfth 
Census) 3 factories iu the State, with a nominal daily capacity of l,(So tons of beets; 
but the success of the industry largely depends on securing farmers to raise the 
beets and laborers to work at their cultnie. A prominent beet-sugar maker in 
the State gives it as his opinion that Americans are not suited to this work; thujt 
the prevalence of American farmers in a neighborhood is a <lrawback to success in 
beet raising, n.nd that the tedious hand culture required for the crop the American 


> Olio fruit fannor wrltos : “ I have a tenant lioubo that will bo vacant (such a date) , and want a family 
with boys and girls largo enough to pick borriea and ]iaro and trim apples.” 

* Reports, vol. x, p. 323. 

*lbid., p. 328. 
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laborer will not give.^ For instance, it has been calculated that the laborer must 
creep 5i luileH to thin one acre of l)eet8, occupying 6 days in the task;** but the 
Americans do not like to get down on their knees . . the average man wants 

to ride.” ■* So that beot-sugar makers are perforce obliged to turn to the foreign ele- 
ment who are accustomed to and willing to do this class of work.-* It will be notified 
in accounts of the beet industry in the ditierent States that in all of them foreigners 
are assisting in carrying on the industry, and arc succeeding well. 

OUPORTUNITIKS FOR TKNANOY AND OWNFJtSIIII’. 

(Reported by r<ii»reHeiitative fanners.) 

Ddtciiesh CoUN'i'Y. — There is considerable opportunity («> rent farms at from $80 
to $250 per annum or on half shares. A good many iarrns are for sale at from $2,000 
to $5,000, and good help is scarce, so that ]uobably a purchaser would have no 
trouble in getting work outside. 

Rensselaer County. — Good chances for renting. The tenant furnishes all labor, 
half the seed and taxes for lialf of the i)roduct, or the landlord pays taxes, furnishes 
stock, horses, implements, and all but labor, the tenant receiving one-third of the 
product. There are good chances for a man to purchase while hiring out. 

Albany (Bounty. — Good opportunities for renting for .50 per cent of the net 
returns. There are good chan<;es for purchase while hiring out, but it all depends 
on tlie man. 

J.,E\VTS County. — Many farms are rented, the tenant getting one-half the netpro- 
ceeds. There are several instances in this locality of purchasing farms while the 
purchaser was hiring out. 

.Jefferson County. — Only a few farms are rented. Some farmers furnish every- 
thing but the work team and give one-third; others furnish half and give half, 
except the dairy, which is ownefl ]>y the landlord. There are no o]iportunitie8 for 
purchase on easy terms, 'fho host farms are Indd at about $50 an acre, and nearly 
all are uneucuinlu’ired, and therefore are not for sale. 

t >NONDACtA County.— Good men are always in demand to handle farms on shares. 
Purchasing land while hiring out is not a plan to he em^oiir.agcd to any great extent, 
as \ery few men can divide their attention sulliciently to make this plan a snccess. 

SuiiUYLER County.— G ood te nant farmers furnish team and tools and half the 
live stock and half the seed grain. I'hoy receive half of all the crojis raised; also 
live stock. A man with a small capital can find plenty of farms for sale which can 
easily be paid for by industry, good inanageinont, and economy. 

Wayne County.— (1) Good opportnnities for tenant farmers. Many of them 
already have farms of their own. They can purchase while hiring out, if goo«l 
managers and economical. (2) There are many farms in the vicinity worked by 
tenants. There are opportunities for purchase on easy terms, hut land values are 
incrensing. (3) There is plenty of opportunity for renting. Many farmers couhl 
not get tenants this spring. The usual terms are for the tenant to furnish half the 
seed, all the tools and the labor, and to receive half the product. The opportunities 
for purchase while hiring out are good if the party is frugal and reliable. Sevenil 
in the neighborhood have purchased in this w;iy. 

Genesee County. — The opportunities for renting are only fair. The land is all 
occupied and in good demand, either on shares or for a cash rent. The chances for 
purchasi^ while hiring out are not good. The better plan is to put earnings in 
savings bank and go wJutc land is cheaper. 

Niagara County. — (1) A good many farms are rented and good tenants are in 
demand. Terms, sometimes money rent, but oftener a share of the products. Farm 
lands are cheaper here in northwestern New' York than in any other part of the 
United States, considering the advantages. Good farms can be bought for less than 
cost of buildings. (2) Good opportunities for renting on half shares and good 
opportunities for purchase on easy terms. Land is worth from $35 to $80 per acre. 

New .Jersey. 

(See table, p. 592.) 

With regard to opportunities for immigrants, the State secretary of agriculture 
w’rites : 

(1) There are opportuiiiticH in our State for good immigrantH now, particularly such as are able to 

f mrehase our farms, which, in many cases, are owned by the old people, the young men having gone 
nto business in the cities. Many of these farms enu be bought for the cost of the improvenents. If 
you si)eak of immigrants as workmen or laborers, if they understand farm work, there is plenty of 
room for them in our State at b<5tter wages than Jiave lieen paid in previous years. 


t Reports of Industrial Commission, vol. x, p. 555. * Ibid., ]). 574. * Ibib., p. 565. 
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(2) The GermauB and Danes are the best fann laborera, although many Hinigarians are emjiloyed at 
Buoh labors and some Italiana among fruit growera and truck farmers. 

(3) 1 do not know of any instances, circumstances being equal, krhore the foreip fanners are more 
successful tiian the Amencan furiiters. Success doiiends In this, as in other work, u]K)ii love for the 
bnsindsH and understanding of its requirements. 

(4.) I do not think the farmers trouble themselves much about the further influx of foreigners, 
except that they desire suidi a class of immigrants as will make goo<l American citizens. They are 
opiMJsed to making this country a dumping ground for the ignorant, turbulent element ftom fonugn 
countries. ^ , 

(6) No efforts are made by public authorities or private persons, so far os 1 know, to attract muiii- 

f 'rants; iMissibly corporations may d<» so to some extent, as Italians and some of that class work well 
u gangs in railroad construction and repairs, sewering of cities, and the like. 

(«) 'nierearecoloniesof Russian Jews In this State, particularly in the southern portion; notably 
that at Wootlbine, founded and sustained largely by the Baron de Hirsch funds appropriated for that 
purpose. There is another not far from Vineland called Alliance, and still others of smaller numbers. 

According to ilie State secretary of agriculture,’ foreign immigration to the farms 
in New Jersey is contiued mostly to Hnngariuns, Swedes, and Germans. Swedes and 
Germans have had rather more experience in agriculture in the countries they came 
from than the Hungarians. Foreign laborers are settling and becoming proprietors, 
in especial, near the large cities, and are going into market gardening on a small 
scale.'-* 

There is apparently no tendency to colonize shown on the part of the foreigners 
coming into the State, outside of the Jewish settlemeuts, which wore started strictly 
as colonics. 

Italian laborers brought in to pick fruit have begun to got Iwld of the laud, for 
fruit-raising on their own account, and have brought to proiluctivity lauds that a 
few years ago were considered barren and worthless. In the secretary's opinion, 
when the attempt has been made to form eolonies of i'oreigners with outside aid, the 
progress has boon much less rapid than when they have made a start by their own 
initiative. 

Circumstances are particularly favorable in Now Jersey for an immigrant who has 
some knowledge of agriculture and some means to establish a home there, because 
lauds have so lar decreased from former valuations that in many cases the properties 
can be bought for the value of the improvements on them. 

The productive (capacity of lands in New Jersey has been increasing steadily of 
late years until now the State produces more wheat to the acre than any Western 
State.** 

A representative fanner^ says that a great many farms in the State are now occn- 
pied by the native horn of foreign parentage and that they make very good farmers. 
The foreign element in his neighborhood are mainly Germans and Irish. Some of 
the Geruiau ■women work on the farms; a few of the Irish, but not many. 

A roproHontative farnn^r from Mercer County reports that some Italians are 
employed as laborers in his neighborhood, but the greater part are negroes from 
sou til western Virginia.** They are employed because of the lack of good white help, 
and are preferred to foreigners because they understand the language and ways of 
the country. 

Reference to the table of returns from representative farmers indicate that there 
is opportunity for immigrants, oven for those who can not speak English, in all the 
counties heard from. 'ITuck, <lairy, and fruit farming, being extensively followed in 
the State, give a high proportion of employment to faun laborers the year around. 
Nearly all of the farmers report good opportunities for married laborers and work 
for women and children. 

The foreign farmers reported are mainly Irish and German. In one county Dutch 
arc mentioned. In another, Italian farmers are spoken of. These are undoubtedly 
connected with the agriciiltiiral colony founded by Signor Secchi do Casale in 1878 
at Vineland, described in preceding pages. 

orroUTUNITIKS FOR TKNANCY AND OWNRUSlIlF. 

(Rejiorted by representative larmcrs.) 

Capk May CouNTY.—Opportunities for renting are scarce. Truck farmers own 
small farms which they cultivate themselves -with what help they can hire. A poor 
man, if enterprising, might purchase while hiring out. 

CuMBEitLAND CotJNTY. — Farms are often rented for a cash rental. There are 
opportunities for purchasing a farm while the purchaser works on another, as farms 
are small and not very expensive. 

Gloucester County. — (1) There are many Germans in the neighborhood who are 
tenant farmers, mostly on shares. (2) The chanoes for purchase of a farm -where the 
purchaser hires out are not very promising. 

1 Ke^rts of Industrial Commission, vol. x, pp. 85, 8G. 


•Ibid., p. 93. 
•Ibid., p. 124. 


•Ibid., p. 132. 
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Monmouth County.— F arms are rented on shares. If the tenant furnishes imple- 
ments and one-half of the stock he receives one-half the product; if the owner 
furnishes implements and stock, the tenant receives one- third of the product. There 
are no instances in this neighborhood where men have purchased land while hiring 
out. 

Midolbskx County.— T here are many chances to rent farms. If the landlord 
furnishes everything, the tenant receives one-third of the produce, If the tenant 
furnishes crop and iuipleinents, he receives one-half of the produce. Chances for 
purchase of land were never better than at present, on account of the low price, but 
not by hiring out. 

MicitCKR County.— O pportunities for renting are fair, hut it would be dillicult for 
a poor man to establish himself as a tenant farmer unless he could begin by making 
a payment of perhaps one-fifth of the price. 

lA ANIA. 


(8ce table, p. 593.) 

With regard te immigration in relation to agricnltnro, the secretary of agriculture 
for Pennsylvania writes as follows: 

'i'liu iiicreufiiHl dcuiuud for nianufactiired articles and the products of our mines has made a demand for 
labor. The impetus ^iveii business in ourtowiis and cities has alsodrawn away from thecuuntry aeon* 
siderable jiortion of tliose whoeould have been ilepeiuh'd upon for day’s work in fonnoryears. Mostof 
the iniinigrants in this vState goto the mines and mills, and the demand therohas been unusual during 
the last two years. I am not suflicieutly familiar with the exact eonditiou of these iudustrles to he 
able to detini'tely answer your question ns to the exa< t state of the demand at this time. 

With regard to the second (luestion, %ery few iinmigr.ants have come into Pennsylvania to take up 
land for agricultural purposes. Tho most of thorn pass through to the cheap lands of the West. 

T'hird The fact that very low immigrants purchase farms in this State makes it impossible for me 
to state us to their success" us compared with our Amorican-hom ajirieulturists. 

B’ourth. Our farmers do not opixme the incoming of any person who desires to become a citlKeu and 
take up residence in tho ftirming distri<-ts of the State. Very few, os I ha^ c stated, take advantage of 
our optKirtuiiitioH for locating amongst ns. 

Fifth. I'liero have been no spedarefforts made to attract immigrants into this State. 

Sixth. We have no agricultural “ colonies!” or ” sottlemeiits of foreigners in our State. 

Very respectfully, John Hamilton, 

Secretary of A grieulture. 

Of fifteen representative farmers heard from (see table, p. 593), seven are in counties 
in the eastern jiart of the State, four are from the centre, ami four from the west. 
Five of the seven eastern fanners say that there are opnortuuities in their neighbor- 
hoods lor foreign imuiigrants who do not speak Englisli. Fanners from the ceutpr 
of the State are not so encouraging. In the western counties, again, there are moi e 
openings, 'the extent to which iiuinigrants would betaken apparently has nothing 
to do with density of population. 

Among farm laborers are many Germans, some Irish and kSwedos. Welsh are fonnd 
in one county (Montgomery) in a region originally settled by people of their nation- 
ality. A few Poles are noted. Little preference as to the nationality of farm labor- 
ers IS expressed ; such as there is, is for German and Swedes. 

One farmer writes : 

There are about 1,800 farms in this county (Monroe), and I think there are about 10 per cent of the 
owners that hire help. Nearly all of the farm work is done by the farmer and his family. There is 
a Huiplus of young men every' spring that seek and secure employment in other eoiiutios. Tho rural 
pqpuliition bus not increased' in 30 years. 

Yet, notwithstanding these conditions, there would ho an opportunity in almost every community 
for a sober, industrious German to secure a piece ofland for a homo and secure work amougtbe farmers 
by the day at 76 cents and board. 

Foreign farmers arc found in all counties heard from but throe (Luzerne, Center, 
and Westmoreland), where there were said to be none. Many are Irish and Ger- 
mans. French are found in Pike and Butler counties, Belgians in Butler County, 
and a few Poles in Berks. 

Not strictly 'Mbroign farmers,” but in some ways still representative of the for- 
eign element in agriculture, are the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch ” in Berks, Leb- 
anon, Lancaster, and neighboring connties. The Pennsylvania Dutch are said to he 
t* undoubtedly the finest farmers in the United States to-day,” and to have main- 
tained their industrial enterprises amidst all changes of prices, rates of interest, and 
so on, so as to increase their wealth, maintain their standard of agriculture, and 
keep up the standard of living, while other sections of the country have deterio- 
raM and lost ground.” ‘ Land values in this section are very high— as high as $200 
an acre, but the Pennsylvania Dutch have managed to make profit even at this high 
capitalization. This is because they are frugal, careful of their property, and highly 
industrious. 


^ Testimuuy of John Franklin Crowell, Keports of Ind. Com., vol. x, p. 833. 
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OPPOKTUNIT1E8 FOK TENANCY AND OWNERSiriP. 


(Reported by representalivo farmers.) 

CiiEBTKU County. — Farms may bo rented on thirds and sometimes on halves. Laud 
remote from the railroad may bo bouj^ht for from $40 to $50 an aere. 

Bkukb County. — There are some farms to rent, either for a money rent or a share 
of the product. There are fair chances for ]»urchase on easy terms. 

Montgomkuy Cotinty. — There are many tenant farmers in this locality. Most of 
them pay a cash rent; tliat depends upon the size and condition of thelarm. Land is 
too valuable in this locality for a poor man to attempt to pay for a farm while hiring 
out. 

Lehigh County. — Tenant farmers are scarce, (lood tenants can rent all the 
farms they want, usually on shares. There are good opportunities for purchase for 
the right mau. 

Monroe County. — There are good opportunities for renting. The tenant tur- 
nishes stock and tools and one-half of the seed, taking one-half of the crop on good 
farms. On poor i'arms tenants furnish everything and take two-thirds of the cro]). 
There are good op]K)rtuuitic8 for purchase for a hard-working and saving man. 

1*IKK CotJNTY. — 'fhere are good opportunities for renting, either for moniiy rent 
or on shares. Th«^re are farms here that are now idle for want of good tenants. 
Our young men seek employment with the railroad, tele-graph, and telephone com- 
panies, and farm help is scarce. Opportunities for purchasing laifd while hiring out 
are good. There are a number of Oermans here who have been successful in just 
that way. 

Luzerne County.— T here are no openings for immigrants to rent farms, and the 


opportunities for jiurchase are not good. 
CuMBKRiJ^^ND County.— Very limited < 


;jUMBKRiJ\^ND County.— Very limited oiiportunities for renting and for purchase. 
Bedford County. — The farms here are all occupied. This would not be a good 
locality for renting or for purchase. 

Center County. — Good, reliable tenant farmers are in demand. Terms are one- 
third of the product. 

Cameron County. — Tenant farming does not pay. There is considerable wild 
mountain land which could be made j>roductive under good management, but not 
level laud. . x 

Westmoreland County.— For good farmers there is ])lenty ol opportunity to 
rent farms for half of the cro]»s or money rent. There are plenty of opportunities 
for purchase of land while the purchaser hires out, hut only 1 succeeds to 9b who 

fail. • ... X. 

Washington County. — There are very few openings tor renting tarms. 

Butler County. — O jiportnnities for renting and fur jiurchase on easy terms are 

not good. . , T, 

Warren County. — .Several farms in this section are rented annually, rarms are 
usually let for a cash rental which is not very high. Land is not honght in this 
section while the imrchaser is hiring out. ‘ ' 


It is doubtful if this could be done. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Ohio. 

^See table, p. 595.) 

The State secretary of agriculture writes that there is a greater demand for help 
on the farm than in former years, that Germans are usually most effective as farmers 
and farm laborers, that their success as farmers is perbai»sgreatertbaii that of native 
farmers, owing rather to greater industry and irugality than to more intensive cul- 
tivation, and that fanners, as a class, would j»robably favor further immigration, 
hut no organized efforts are being made by public or private. authorities to encour- 
age it. , , .11 

Reports from representative farmers (see table, p. 595) indicate that there is a call 
for immigrants, especially for Germans. The foreign clement is not found in the 
southern part of the State, and in that section there is no call, or very little, for 
immigrants. In the central and northern counties, however, are many German far- 
mers and farm laborers, and in these counties further additions of foreigners are 
desired. The correspondent from Henry County writes: ‘*One-qnarter of the 
well-to-do farmers or Henry County came from Germany hero with nothing but 
willing bands* Perseverance and industry was their capital. Still they come, 
and still we welcome them.” Another, from Logan County, writes; “Would be 
glad to have 60 good German families with growing children, if honest and indus- 
trious, come at once to our county.” 
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The German families coming to some of these places are well educated, sometimes 
better than their American neighbors.' Both Germans and French show some tend- 
ency to colonize, and in some places insist upon having German and French taught 
in the district schools. But most of them are growing out of that idea, preferring 
that their children shall be educated in English. 

Ol'POUTUNITIES FOR TENANCY AND OWNERSHIP. 

^ (Reported by representative farmers.) 

Ross County. — A great deal of land is let on the tenant system. Tenant finding 
everything gets ono-half the crop ; with tools and team furnished, one-third. Oppor- 
tunities for a ]»oor man to purchase are not very good. Land is high and can not bo 
bought in small plats. 

Darke County. — F arms rent on shares | one-half is given, and farms are in demand. 
PurchaseTH of farms jiaj’ a fair amount of cash down. 

CiiAMi'Air.N County. — Men save their wages, got teams, then rent land for half 
the crop, or they t ake the farmers’ teams and work the land for a third. Many make 
enough in this way to buy farms of their own. As to oiiportunities for a poor man 
to b(^como an indc])en<lent farmer, land is from $.50 to $100 an acre, and no one saves 
much money here. Young farm laborers generally have horses and buggies, dress 
well, and have a good time. I'hoy <lo not try to save much in the old-fashioned way.” 

Louan (U)Unty. — Fair chances for tenancy if tenant is able to equip farm. Better, 
if able to 0 (iuip with machines and half the stock. Tenant laborers mostly desired 
with families. Gooil cham^es for purchase. 

Ai'ia.Ai/E County.— T here are more tenant farmers than places. But little land 
is for sale and that high. 

Marion County. — G oo<l chances for tenancy. Tenant gets omi-third of crop if 
teams and imjdeuionts are furnished; one-half if he furnishes tliese himself. Many 
have purchased land by saving earnings until able to make a payment. 

Hancock County. — (lood chances for tenancy. Grain or cash rent. Good chances 
tor ])urcha 80 by right kind of man. 

Ticking County.— When owner of farm furnishes everything, tenant gets one- 
third. When tenant has team and tools, he gets one-half. Good chances for pur- 
chase. 

Nobuk County. — Many farmers wish tenants. Many farmers have moved to town 
and have tenants on their farms. Tenant owns half of the stock, pays half of the 
taxes, and docs all the work and a certiiin iiinoiint of repairing. There are some 
o])]iortunitios for a man to soenre land and })ay for it in small payments; but lauds 
are incTeasing in demand and prices. Have hoen very low. Depreciated nearly one- 
half during panic a few years ago. 

Tuscarawas (Bounty. — Good opportunities for tenancy on half-crop system. Not 
much oi)]»ortnnity for a poor man to pnrehnse unless he can pay one-third cash and 
work in coal mines to ])ay balance. Land is high. 

Henry County.— Terms of tenancy: Tenant, three-hfths ; landlord, two-fifths 
of general products and half of hay. Other farms, tenant furnishes ono-half teams, 
tools, seed, and stock (to he fed from farm crops), and receives uue-half the crop. 
As to purchase while hiring out, <oiTespon<leut says; “That is the way I got my 
farm. Industrious men are doing the same every year; but they can’t do it by 
patronizing all the saloons and whittling i»ine sticks.” 

Indiana. 

(See table, p. 597.) 

There arc many* foreign farm laborers in the State, mostly Swedes and Germans. 
They have a tendency to colonize, and wherever a German or Swedish settlement 
has been made, the price of land advances.-' They make desirable citizens, and most 
of th(un are as well educated as the same numher of Americans. 

The representative farmers heard from do not mention Swedish farmers or labor- 
ers. (See table, p. 5117.) German farmers are noted in the southern counties. In the 
same counties the bulk of the farm labor is said to bo native white, and there is 
little call for ifumlgrants. One farmer writes, however: “Send some men here if 
you can ; they can get emnloyment.” In the northern^counti os are apparently fewer 
German farmers, and in tnose counties there is little call for immigrants. 


> Testimony of Hon. Joaepb H. Hrighaiii, Asst. Soo. U. S. Dopt. Agriculture. Reports ol Ind. Com., 
Vol. X, p. 10. 

* Testimony of Mr. Aaron Jones, master National Grange. Reports of Ind. Com., Vol. X, p. 84. 
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Ori’ORTUNITIES FOR TENANCY AND OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported by representative farmer ) 

Warrick County.— T here are Home opportunities for renting, but as a rule gen« 
eral farming is not profitable here. As to purchasing land on payments while hiring 
out here, this could bo done. A good man could get more work than he can do. 

(jIibson County.— Good opportunities for renting. There might be a chance for 
purchase on payments while the purchaser hired out. 

I’lKE County. — There is always room for a few tenant farmers at a rent of from 
one third to two-fifths of the produce. 

Scott County. — More tenant farmers are not desired. The land rents for one- 
half the produce in the fudd. As to purchase of land while the purchaser earned 
a living by hiring out, there would be little chance of doing so, although land 
is cheap. It runs from $12 to $25 an acre for upland. 

SwiTZRRi^ND County. — Opportunities for renting are poor, but for purchase are 
fairly good. 

Monroe County. — Opportunities for renting are very poor. Our county is 
farmed mostly by the owners themselves, most of whom are small farniers. There 
might bo a few good opportunities for purchase. Land some 5 or 6 miles from 
Bloomington is not very high, and can be bought on reasonable terms. As to pur- 
chase while hiring out, there is still a place for the man who is energetic and honest. 

Frankun County. — As to purchasing land on payments white hiring out, that 
all depends on the man. The o])portnnities are all right. The writer began in that 
way, and to-day is worth $fi,000 or $7,000, and is a young man yet. 

Hendricks County. — There are very good chances for reliable, conipet« iit men to 
rent farms. Terms vary from one-third to one-half of the whole crop. As to pur- 
chase, the opportunities are not very g<iod. Land is too expensive and taxes too 
heavy. 

Henry County. — Terms of rental are one-half of product. Opportunities for 
purchase are not good. 

Jay County. — I n renting, landlord receives about one-half, delivered in the bushel. 
Some farms are for rent, but the farms are mostly occn])ied by the owners Ibcm- 
selves. Land can only be bought by paying seller sufficient to secnro against loss 
in case of foreclosure. 

Hunting'I'on County.— As to tenancy, if a man can got a start, and proves him- 
self to bo a good tenant, he has no further trouble, but the supply of poor tenants is in 
excess of the demand. Usually teuant and landlord each furnish half and receive 
half, or the tenant furnishes everything and gives the landlord two-fifths. Some- 
times the landlord furnishes everything and the tenant gets one-half for doing the 
work. Sometimes tenants furnish everything and give the lanillord one-half, deliv- 
ered in town, if the land is good. Opportunities for purchase arc not very good 
unless the man has good health and is a good manager. Land is from $30 to $100 an 
acre; some of it quite poor. 

Dekalb County.— T here are plenty of opportunities to rent. Landlord furnishes 
everything and receives two-thirds of the crop. There is plenty of opportunity to 
purchase on easy terms if the man is energetic and enterprising. 

Illinois. 

(^^eo table, p, 599.) 

Foreign farm laborers through central Illinois are usually Germans, Danes, and 
Swedes, and are an intelligent class of people. When they acquire farms of their 
own, they show a tendency to colonize. It is said that immigration has, in the main, 
improved the condition o{ agriculture and has not afforded more .labor than there 
was a demand for, but that it has probably been one cause of the native-born leav- 
ing the farms. The manner of farming of German farmers does not appiuir to depress 
the price of agricultural products, as they farm like the American fariiuT, except 
that they do not perhaps lay out quite so much money for labor, getting more help 
from wives and ehildren. Their manner of living may, however, depress local mar- 
kets somewhat. The Germans in Illinois are good farmers, it is said, coming here 
with a high idea of the necessity of keeping up the fertility of the soil.^ 

The talne of reports from representative fafmers shows Germans, French, Danes, 
Swedes, Scotch, and Irish as farmers in the southwestern and central counties of the 
state, and the same nationalities, with the exception of the French, as farm labor- 
ers. The Germans and Swedes appear to be liked as farm laborers, and the call for 
immigrants is general. From only one county is it reported that there are no open- 
ings for them. The large proportion of laborers employed through the year in all 
the counties heard from Is noticeable. 


‘TeBtiiuony of Mr. OJivor Wilson: Reports of Ind. Com., vol. x, pp. 243, 246, 263. 
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At Streator, in this State, is a colony of Slovaks. These are not largely emplnyed 
in agriculture, but some account of them may bo of interest hero. A leader among 
them writes about them as follows : 

Tlieru are about 800 or 900 I'aniiliea of Slovaks hero (in and near Streatur). Most of the men are 
working in the coal mines, a few of them in the glass, brick, and tile factories. But very few of them 
do not own tlioir own lioines. In other wa> s they are doing fairly well. In the town of Kangley, 5 
miles from Streator, are about 100 families of Slovaks, and about the same number are at Ilarwat. 
Most of those also own their homes. They also work in the coal mines. 

South, southwest, and southeast, from 30 to 60 miles, there are Slovaks working in coal mines, hnt 
I do not know l»ow they aro doing. At Lasalle, 30 miles west, are a few Slovaks, and at Spring Val- 
ley and laidd, 40 to 46 miles away, are some, but 1 do not know how they aro doing. 

in and around Streator are only 3 families or so eugageil in fnrmin}^ but about 20 to 25 families have 
hift here for Minnesota within tfie past 10 years to go into farming. Tliese aro doing very well. Some 
of 1 hem are worth about $10,000. Around Streator land is very high, running up to $120 an acre. In 
the near future about 10 fauiilios arc expecting to go out West looking for land. 


OITOKTUNITIKS FOR TF.NANCY AND OWNERSllIl*. 


(Reported by repreHcntativo farmers.) 

Union County. — Terms for renting are for laudlord to furnish teams, tools, and 
feed for teams, also oiie-half of the necessary paekages for shipping, and to receive 
one-half of the vegetables or small fruit raised. Opportunities for a poor man to 
purchase land are not good unless ho can pay something down or is able to cultivate 
the land himself. Ho can not hire out and jiay for a farm. 

fi r. Clair County. — There aro good onportunitics to rent, cither on shares or for 
money rent. The rent is generally one-third of the crop. 'J'here are no opportuni- 
ties for a]>oor man to purchase, as land is too high. 

Clinton County. — The chances to become tenant farmers are not very good, since 
there are plenty of tenants equipped to take all the farms to rent. A limited num- 
hcr of men might find op]iortunities to purchase farms while hiring out. 

Menahd County. — Terms of renting are mostly grain rent, tenant giving one-half 
of the corn and two-liftlis of the small graiD. Lands are worth from !t25 to $126 an 
aero. Chances aro much against the man who buys on time. 

Fulton County. — Opportunities are good for renting on a cash rent of from $3 to 
$r> an acre or on ef|nal shares of the product. Opportunities for a poor man to imr- 
chase land are decidedly poor, as land is hold at from $80 to $100. 

Knox ('ountv.— (1) After meu have saved enough money to buy the necessary 
horses and implements the opportunity to rent is good. Lauds are usually $5 to $6 
ail acr(5 or half the crop in crib or barn. There are no opportunities whatever for a 
poor man to ]>iircliaso. Land is too high in this vicinity, ranging from $100 an acre 
up. (2) There are good chances for renting farms; terms, a cash rent, usually $5 an 
acre. 

Mc^Lkan County. — Renters here pay from three-fifths to oue-half grain rent or $5 
to $5..^.0 p<^r ac.re for farm land and $4 for meadow and grass land. There is not 
mucli opportunity for a poor man to purchase land here, as it is usually worth $100 
an acre. 

Michigan. 


(See table, p. 600.) 

The secretary of state writes, with regard to foreign iTiunigrants and industrial 
conditions in the State at tlie present time, as follows : 

First. Wo beliovo that the opportunities for imniigrauts were never better than at the present time. 
Never before has there boeu such a demand for laborers as wo have now. Many farmers have found 
it diflScult to gather their crops on account of tho scarcity of labor. This is duo to the revival of bnsi- 
ness along nil lines. Wo have several new industries which have created a demand for laborers, as, 
for instance, the sugar-beet industry, the Saginaw coal mines, and tho manufacture of Portland cement. 

There are also splendid opportunities for men to engage in farming of all kinds in northern Michi- 
gan. Tho large fruit crop in western Michigan also gave labor to a great many persons during the 
summer aud la 11. 

Second. As farmers any wide-awake person can succeed, although some people are better suited 
for certain lines. In the sugar-beet fields, for weeding, hoeing, etc., the Germans, Polandors, and 
Kussians seem to be the most effective. This will also apply to miners as well, and perhaps to the 
small settlers who go out to reclaim and build up farms. In the higher grades of fanning, such as 
dairying, fruit growing, or where stock of the various kinds is k^t, it needs someone who has had 
experience in order td succeed. We have many Germans, Scotch, Hollanders, etc., here who are very 
proiioient along their lines and are succeeding nicely. 

Third. We m)d many farmers who succeed are Americans, and vice versa. If the foreign farmers 
snccecil where our people do not, it is because of their thrifty, economical liabits. They have great 
energy and are satisfied to begin at the bottom and grow up, while the Yankee is not built Just that 
way always. We have intensive farmers of all nationalities. 

Fourth. Fanners are all glad to see people come here who are willing to work and thus contribute 
to the upbuilding of the State. We need thousands of families, and those coming can easily get a 
home for tbemserves and also be a benefit to those who are here now. 

Fifth. Nothing is done by the State to get immigrants. This ought to be done, by all means. Some 
of the railroads have been engaged in this work tmd have done much along that line. 
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There are many colonies of foreigners in the State. Worthy of especial notice is 
the colony of Hollanders in Ottawa and Allegan counties, on Lake Michigan, near 
Benton Harbor. They now number about 40,000. 

The original colonists came over with the Rev. Mr. Van Raalte from llollaiul in 
1847. They came first in large numbers in 1872. but the great influx was in 1880 and 
1881. They engaged in agriculture, especially lor the factories which put up pickles, 
canned goods, green corn, tomatoes, and for beet-sugar factories, and in the growing of 
poaches and Jruit. After acejuiring a competence they retired Irom i'arming, and the 
village of Holland is made up of retired Dutch farmers. They have their own col- 
lege — Hope College. The women and children work in the lields the same as the 
men. They employ only Dutch laborers and very few are coming at the present time 
from the old country. They arc at first slow and do not take up with Amcricaii 
ways, but having once become aroused they do the very best work, especially in the 
farmers’ institutes. An olf-shoot from this* colony is located in Chipi>ewa County, at 
Rudyard, in the northern peninsula. This was starled by advertising at Holland, 
Mich., and the first Hollander located at Rudyard in February, 1000. Others fol- 
lowed, and they have kept cominguiitil there are now about5,000 of them in the neigh- 
borhood. The Reformed Church has approved the movement, and is aiding the 
colonists to start a strong church movement there. There is a plan to start an acad- 
emy there, which would tend to increase the attendence at Hope College, iiiHolland, 
Mich. Another colony is located in Sherman township, in Newaygo County. This 
is not an ofi-shoot from the Holland colony. 

At Rudyard, Finns, Danes, and Norwegians are also located. Thh account given 
by a citizen of Rudyard of how the Finns were established there is typical of the 
way in which such colonies are often started. Ihr Avrites: 

Some 5 yortrs ngo 1 cmplo.vi'xl Honui FiulamlorH UH farm laboiors ut Kiulyaul. Ailor wor'king for a 
time Homo of tlicm took contracts lor laml for a homo. Through their inlhiciico have come 

from other parts of Michigan ami a few from Finland. Noav immigrants are still emning. 'J'liero arc 
mm uhont 150 Finlnmlors there, and they report that w<‘ may expcjot a good nniuhor more this spring. 
This will no doubt Imeomc a largt' settlement. 

The writer speaks highly of their character as colonists. He says: 

They |tho Finns] are vor\ economical and industrious and are sue-eessfnl fanners. They <mlti\ate 
all of the crops of the country -wheat, oats, barh'A, rye, pease, timothy, clover, tdc., also sHl nnlk to 
the clnsmo factory. Wo do not hesUato to start a Finlanner on a new piot’o of land with or M’ithout a 
cash payment. They improve it (piickly and are among the most prompt in iiayinent. Thoy all buy 
laud. 

The same corresiiondetit says he: 

Can sneak as well of tbo Danes and Norwegians, thuugb onr people of these races ba\ e not mado so 
much elVort to got their frleinls to .join them. The Norwegian nuinlies are from othoi pai ls of Michi- 
gan. The Dam'S started in this way: a Danish woman marriiHl an American living near Jiudyard, 
and induced some of her n latives to conns from Denmark. A few' more have lisllowed I hem. 

Germans are scattered over tlie State in somewhat smaller gronjis than those 
mentioned especially at Mount Uleiuens, north of Detroit and southeast of Saginaw, 
toward Bay City. At Frau ken ntutli one-lhird of the citizens nre (lerinaus. Those 
Germans have succeeded Avell in growing sugar beets, Avhilo Americans in the 
State do not take to this kind of farniiiig. American capital, however, juits in the 
sugar factories. Not many (Icrnnins jirc now coming. 

There are many French Canadians in the Stat«s especially in Me.nomineeund Delta 
counties in the northern peninsula, and in tht? northern part of the southern penin- 
sula. They came in originally as lumbermen. When the iumherhas Ix'cn tdeared off 
the land has boon practically given to them through purchase on ta.K titles. They live 
very poorly, as the soil is not advantsigeous. ’I'hey are not clannish, as arc the (Jer- 
maiiH and Hollanders, mainly because the distances coin])el them to mingle with 
Americans. In Menominee and Delta counties the French ('anaflians jiredomiuato, 
BO that it may be said that this is one great French settlement, 'fhey, hoAvever, are 
mure eager to send their children to school than is the case in the sou (hern ])cnin- 
sula, where they are scattered. They do not take hold of institute or eilucatioual 
worlE in agriculture, and do not learn English, but the children are h'arning English. 
They continue to come in largo numhers from Canada. Menominee aud Escanaba 
high schools are among the best in the State and are supported by French Cana- 
dians. The country schools are also good. The jiarents are grossly ignorant. They 
get good wages at lumbering in winter and on their own farms in suiiimor. 

A prominent resident of Menominee County writes as follows about tbe growth of 
the French Canadian colony in his neighborhood: 

This seotion of the northern peninsula of Michigan, Menominee Conn^, was opened np to Bottle* 
meat by the building of the Chicago and Northwestern Kailway about 1873-74. About 1878 the timber 
lands came into market, and I think that nearly 75 per cent of the first nettlcrB were Canadians 
(French). Their first occupation was cutting and marketing the timber, but in most camis they 
stazted In to develop farms, we being among tbe number in our immediate locality. We find that 
few remain at this time of the original settlers; the majority of the Canadians get out soon after 
the timber Is off their farms, and either take up now land near by or move further into the woods. 
There are, however, a few Very notable exceptions. We haA'c in our immediate vicinity about a 
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dozon of them m ho have developed farms that -would do credit to an older country. They in all oases 
came without money, and now own homes ran^ug from $2,000 to $10,000. We would say possibly 10 
per cent liave held their farms and own them. The children of these i'amilies are usually settling on 
farms in the same neighborhood. 

Very few new families are coming in. The past season three thrifty fandlies came here from Can- 
ada and bought farms. The children of the families that follow up the timber, we find, are inclined 
pretty much the same way. 

These families are being replao^ul largely by Swedes and Korwegians, who, as a rule, wo find more 
thrifty and better farmers. 

A correspondent from Delta County writes as follows about tlie Freuch Canadians 
in that neighborhood : 

The French came to this ])cniURulu with the early settlors and have hoemne a ]>art of the population 
everywhere, Ix'iug pretty well mixed in with the rest. In the very small settlements, places which 
have Hjnuiig up ill conseq^ueiice of Jiinibcnng operations, there is a jiercentage of about 75, perhaps 
more. The percentage of l^’rencli in this city is alioiit '.M. 

The fanners aniniig them liavo Innight their land, ]»aying for it ns they are able, but not usually 
making jnirchases outright. Fariiiiiig is so limited in this vicinity that row of the younger genera- 
tion have Jollowed their parent s in it. More M ill do so in the fufure us the industry is devoloj»ed. In 
the city few Freiicli are morchunts. Many are saloon keepers. There are nuuiy clerks among tho 
younger French in all lines of hiisiuess. 

Ecfiicjitionally the French are average ]>ii)>il8. S<ime are very bright and few are very iHior. They 
will not avi'rage quite as Mcll as the children of native parentage. They have their om'U ('atholic 
schools in many places. The railroad int^wests of the city take some into that calling. 

Aiiutber corrospoiideut froiu Delta County writoH: 

The first Kremdi-tyanadian family came to this place from Moganneo, Mich., about 30 years ago. 
Since that time tliey have been coining here almost ever> year up to the present time. Tlieir first 
occupation was logging and getting out bciidock bark, lie’s, jmsts, etc., also wood for elinrcoal. 

Farming is tin*, princijml occupation now, except in winter, M'beii most of the young men seek 
employment willi dilh rcnt lumta r concerns in this vicinity. 

FulljLthree-fourths of them are i-npiged in fanning nml* almost all own their own farms. In regard 
to social improvement, 1 sliould Ha.\ that there has been a change for the bettei with a few fsimilies, hut 
not to any great extent. Having tunglit school here for a nuiiiTier of years, I can say tinit the general 
ttindency oi most of tin* Frt'iicli-Cauadian ]iarents is to send l.lie <‘hildren for only a limitorl period to 
Hciiool, therefore >ou larelv see one -who ever has gone beyond the Htli grade. They hardly ever send 
them toliigU scli'ool or amy college or academy. 

The children of these pi ojile are not inclined to look for an.\ hottorment in their condition, and for 
the most psiTtfollow in the sK ps of the patents 1 am sorry to say that old and young ike liquor too 
well and take things ])retf y eas.\ . You can.pidgefor yourself Mhen 1 tell yon that thiTo aie 8 saloons 
in this little, “ neiik ol the M-ooda,’’ supported niostljy by Freueh Canadians and their children 

What is Haiti abovci about education as a part of Ibe life of these people is con- 
lirniod by a correspoiuleiit from Menomiiioo, who gives tlm following general account 
of the French (Jauadians in his neighborhood: 

In the city of Monoininee there is a settlement of French Canadians of about 2, .500 in nniiilior 
They largely live in one portion of the city which is known us “ Krenchtown.” So far us their life is 
comierned it is not essentially different from that of an a\ erage citizen. This is a lumbering center, 
and the occuiiatioii ol the men is almost entirely that of some ])nrt of tho lumbering industry. Thci*e 
is not a pt'rson in their lommunity of personal intluence outside of the priest 

These jieople are almost entirely ('athulics, having a larg(^ and prosperoms church, and well-organ- 
ized jiarochial school. Tlie children are keen and bright, hut do not remain in school much Hfb*r the 
ago of 15. Very few of them have a special desire to secure an ediieatiou. In this respect they fall 
below the other nutioiialities here. The boys mainly are engngeil in tln» special work for which tliia 
city is famous. 

These jieonlo are not specially thrifty ; they seem to spend tlioir money in dross mid in their own 
special social life. 

The sugar-beet industry, now carried on so extensively in Micliigan, gives an oppor- 
tunity for foreign laborers. Oiio factory roquirt‘.M 5, (H O acics oi beets, and as it takes 
1 person a w<ick to tliin an acre of beets, 5,0()0 weeks' wf>rk are required in June, and 
as iinu'h in Sejitember and October to harvest the beets. It is very diflicult to get the 
labor mseiled. This is partly due to the fact that this factory was locnted in a dis- 
trict already given up to peach growing, which recjuircs much labor at the same time 
that the beet crop nMjuirea it Russian Jews and other foreigners are brought over 
from Chicago during t he two busy seasons. 

In the southern tier of counties many farmers have retired and have rented their 
farms largely to foreigners, themselves locating in villages and cities. Land there is 
worth from $r)0 to $60 jier acre. This is about the price asked for sugar-beet land. 

The fjict that the.se farmers no longer cultivate their own farms is considered a 
serious obstacle in the way of progressive agriculture. This can hardly be due to 
the fact that the ex-farmers are Americans and the farmers who replace them are 
foreigners, since the latter have so abundantly shown their skill at and success 
in farming. 1 1 is probably due rather to the system itself, tenant farming, by whom- 
ever carried on, being generally considered less good for the land than direct cultiva- 
tion by the owner. 

Prof. Clinton D. Smith, director of the State agricultural experiment station, says, 
however, that the owners are loss inclined than they would be otherwise to arrange 
with tenants for raising crops that will improve the land on the ground that “the 
men on their farms are too ignorant to experiment on any change in methods." 
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Representative farmers in different parts of the State (see table, p. >— ) almost 
unanimonsly say that there are opportnnities in the State for immigrants who do 
not speak English. Many German farmers are spoken of. In Kent and (Charlevoix 
eounties Dutch farmers and farm laborers are mentioned ; in Mecosta and Iosco coun- 
ties mention is made of Swedes and Poles. Two of the farmers express a preference 
for Germans as farm laborers and 1 for Swedes. On the whole, the opportunities for 
foreign immigrantH in this State seem to be excellent. 

OPPORTUNITIKS KOU TENANCY ANI> OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported b^ rcpresentaiiv** fanners.) 

Wayne County. — Farms are rented on shares or at about $3 per acre cash. Oppor- 
tunities for a poor man to establish himself in tenant farming are ]>oor. 

.Jackson County. — Terms of tenancy are as follows: First, e<iual-sliare farming, 
each farnishing half; second, everything furnished, giving tenant one-third ; third, 
tenant fiiruishing everything and giving one-third; fourth, cash rent. The oppor- 
tunities for purchasing on shares while hiring out are scarce. 

Eaton County. — Opportunities for renting all depend upon ability; steady, 
sober men w'bo understand farming can find situations here. Purebasing while 
hiring out is done by thrifty men, but there are bettor localities for such than this. 

Kent County. — Opportunities for piircbase are very good. 

Lapeer County. — Nearly all farms are rented each year. Boifi cash and crop 
rent. Opnortimitios for a ]»oor man to establish himself in independent farming are 
good for tue right kind of a man. 

Mecosta County. — Ther<“ are fine opportunities for renting. Renter receives one- 
third of the crop. Land is clump here yet, and there is some homestead land. An 
industrious man with a small family can easily raise his living for the first ’^ ear on 
these lands, lie can work out on every spare day during the season. 

Oceana County. — There are good opportnnities for renting. One-third goes to 
the landlord; two-thirds to the tenant, who furnishes all. There are good opportii- 
uitioB for purchase. Land is cheap and there is plenty of work. 

Iosco County.— Opportunities for renting are limited. A few' farms are rented 
at a each rental of from $1 to $2.50 an acre. They are generally rented on shares. 
There are reasonable opportunities for piirebase. A few good lands c.mu be secured 
under the homestead laws of the 8tate and <»f the United States. 

Charlevoix County. — A few farms can be rented either on shares or for a cash 
rent. As to purchasing while the purchaser hires out, many are doing so, as stnm]> 
land can be bought for $5 an acn*. 

Wisconsin. 

(See table, p. 601.) 

The commissioner of labor for the State wrote as follows in 1894 as to the t>ppor- 
tuuities for immigrants in tlu^ State at that time.^ 

I can Htatc that tlie northern part of our State has line tiiubor landH tJiat hon iniproM'il Avill ninko 
the best of faruis, and ininiigratiou in that part of the State would bo very desirable, jirovidiiiR, first, 
the persons arriving had a small sum of money to invest in the purchase of land, which is very cheap. 
In that part of the Stnte, in fact, most any and everything can he raised, including wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, and voget.iibles of all kinds. * * * 

Our State, in my ,i iidgmcnt, would prefer the German, for tbe reason that as a rule they nil work and 
are generally very' prosperous with us. 

As to the conditions to-day, tbe secretary of the State board of immigration writes 
the following : 

■Wisconsin, with its diversified 'ndnstries, offers better opportunities to-day to the immigrant than 
was offered during the years of industrial depression in onr lumber and mining industries. The same 
is true in practically every line of business; everything so dovetails in together that depression in one 
lino of iuoustry means depression in another. 

Second. Germans and tMiaudinavlans are most effective as fanners and farm lalmrers. 

The success of the foreign iarraers, if German and Scandinavian, is greater than that of American- 
boni. Tbe (ferraatis or Scandinavians of foralgu birth who come here first come from a depleted soil. 
They grub, dig, and save, and soon put their small farms on a paying basis, and eventually die fairly 
well to do. Their children <lu not seem to have the same ambition that tbe old folks have, and do not 
work as hard or accomidish as groat results. But the grandchildren are more thoroughly American- 
ized, and seem to do better than the fathers did. American-bom children are not content* to cultivate 
small farms, and do not onltivate the large farms to get all out of them that it is possible to get. A 
part ia cultivated and the remainder neglected. 

Fourth. We have so much unoccupied laud as yet In this State that farmers are glad to sec further 
immigration to the State. 

Mlth. The State board of immigration of Wisoonslu expends about $5,000 a year In advertising and 
showing to intending settlers the benefits that can be derived by settling, especially in northern 


>Re|iort Immigration Investigating Commission, p. 151. 
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WisoonBin. We are not doing anything in the WAy of trying to attract foreign immigration, but are 
attempting to draw aettlers from older and more thickly settled States. Certain railroads and private 
land companies are engaged in the work of settling land in northern Wisconsin. There are probably 
one hundred such tirius doing lousiness in northern Wisconsin. There are no agricultural colonies in 
the State, but there are numerous sections in the Statu in which Gormans, Scandinavians, or Poles 
prevail as a nationality in such settlements. 

Tho great timber region in the northern part of the State where especial oppor- 
tunities are offered to settlers is comprised in an area north of a line drawn ttom 
Green Bay to the month of tho St. Croix Biver, with the counties of Portage, 
Wood, ami Jackson as southern projections, and contains 27 counties occupying 
about per cent of the area of the entire State, It appears that, considering the 
whole area from a farmer’s standpoint, about 20 per cent is good farming laud, about 
40 per cent is medium, while 40 per cent is either not suited to farming or only 
doubtfully so.* Of tho 18,500,000 acres contaiued in this tract a little less than 7 per 
cent is improved. Twenty -four per cent of tho total area is held by actual settlers, 5 
per (!ont by the United States (2 per cent being Indian reservations), less than 2 per 
cent by the State, a little over 5 per cent by the railways, leaving 63 per cent held 
by private nonresidents. Of the laud so held 80 per ctuit, or about 50 per cent of the 
total area under consideration, is owned by lumbermen.^ Of the 17,0(X),000 acres of 
unimproved land 8,000,000 are “cut-over” lauds, largely burned over and waste.® 
This area is constantly growing. 

It is to these lands in especial that attempts are now being made to bring settlers. 
An interesting experiment has been tried to get foreign residents of cities upon such 
lands. The following letter from the State commissioner of labor statistics gives 
some account of this : 

Tho Land Oompaiij' has hcon settling Polish people in tho northern counties of tho State for 

the past 14 years, and up to tho present time has sold land to about 1,000 people, as near as 
they could cstitnnte it. All of these people have settled in tho counties of Shawano, Brown, and 
Ooouto. They came from Chicago, Indiana, and the mining regions of Illinois and I’onnsylvania 
(very few came from Milwaukee). All had accumulated some savings 'which were made at various 
occupations in the citios of this country (principally laboring). The laud company uohl them tholaud 
upon payiuoni ol a small sum down and the balance to he paid in from 3 to 5 > ears with inter- 
est at 6 and 7 }»cr cont. In every ease these people have made a success; so much so that (the man- 
ager of tho company tells me) most of their sales in the past fmv years have been to the people who 
purchased laud several years ago and have since paid for it and added more to their holdings. The 
average ])rice paid i‘or the land was about $11 per acre. 

From tlie Lund Company I learned tliat during the 24 years they have been in bnsiness 

they have sent 71 families into Marinette County exclusively, with an average of 6 people to 
a family. These people came iirincipally from the city of Milwaukoo, although some of tnom were 
from lletroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Hammond, Ind., and the mining regions of reuiisylvaiiia. These 
people were painters, carpenters, inasons, farmers, and laborers, and in every case hod saved some 
money which they had aeciimulated at these uccui>atioiis in this country. Their average holdiug is 
80 acres, and the cost $0 per acre, average. The tenns oJ* the land company wore one-half of purchase 
price down and the balance in 5 years at 7 per cent. These terms were complied with in every case. 
From the start these farming ventures seem to have been self-sustaining, tor in no case has any of 
them asked for financial assistance. At the present time there are people on their way from Poland 
to settle on land in Marinette County. 

The following letters from private land companies operating in this region give 
an idea of how far the opiiortunities they offer are available for immigrants and 
what their methods are : 


Most of the settlers whom we place on our lands in Wisconsin are farmers from tlu^ fanning districts 
of the mure impnivod parts of Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and a few from Ohio. Wo are getting a 
large number this year from the State of Iowa, as we have had a few before. 

As for foreign immigration, we have had a man in KiUrope for the past 3 years, our Mr , 

who is stationed at Copenhagen, Denmark. We have been w orking on a Kussian colony from Odessa. 
We had a delegation here last summer and they looked over our lands, staying here 4 or 5 weeks. 
We have brought one German llussian teom Odessa and settled him in Clark County. Ho hud plenite 
of means to buy a good fanii. We have not directly handled any foreigners from New York. We 
ran take care of a thousand farmers in two weeks’ time by putting them on our lands in Clark, Chip- 
pewa, Price, and Sawyer counties, Wis. 

Most of the foreigners hero are Germans and Norwegians. The Gormans oml Norwegians are com- 
ing steadily, not only Irom Europe but from the more thickly settled districts in the tenitory above 
mentioned. We are selling good agricultural lands at from $5 to $10 per acre, unimproved, in W isoon- 
sin. Wo have done lots of {mvertising. We have sent over 200,000 oirculars to Europe, and we are 
using several hundred thousand a year in this countnr. Wo have men out on the road taking up 
renters who want to buy laud in the States above mentioned. 

The lands we oil'er are what are called cut-over lands. The lumbermen have taken off the most 
valuable and merchantable timber aud left the land to be cleared and cleaned up and tilled by the 
farmer, consequently our work is slow and steady and the margin small. We never sell land for more 
than it is worth ; land is enhancing in value all the time. 

Betpeotfully, — — Land Cokpant, 


iForest^ conditions of northern Wisoonsin: Filibert Both, 
culture. Wisconsiu Geological and Natural History Surveys, 
»Ibld., p. 6. 

«lbid., p. 66. 


special tment, U. S. Department Agri- 
Bulletin No. 1 , Boon. seHes, No. 1, p. 6. 
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II. 

Wo iuoloRO circular descriptive of the lands we are offering in this State. In addition to the lands 
described in this circular we own a number of large bodies of lands that we have not yet placed n])on 
the market. Lands described in 1 ho inclosed circular are situatetl in a well-improved iarmiug port ion 
of the State, and we have made no effort so far to settle them except with tarmers fi-am this nml 
surrounding States. There have, however, Bcttled upon our land a number of families of Hollanders, 
probably HO or 40 families, some of whom have doubilesa come direct from the old country. Should 
we doeid«» to place some of the other lands which wo ow'n upon the market, we will doubtless endeavor 
to induce newly arrived immigrants to settle uixm them. 

Yours, truly, ^ 

HI. 


Wo have not heretoforo dealt with newly arrived Immigrants. Our sales have boon mmlc jiltogctlier 
to Anierican farmers or to men of f<»r<*igii birtli wh<» have been long settloil in the United States and 
become cltizoiiH thereof. have, of course, a number of (lormans and a few Scandinavians among 
our customers. 

We should be plcasetl to deal with the newly arrived immigrants. Our lands are wbal. are denumi- 
nated out-over timber lands. In roost iiistau(‘es they were cut-over many years ago, aixl tlie jirocess 
of time and decay liaa greatly facilitated the work ol clearing the land for tne plow; tires having kept 
back the second-growth timlier, which in most plat‘.es is not largi^ enough to be classed a.s other tiian 
underbrush. 

The swales are covered with the growth of natural blue-joint grass which makes excellent pasture 
and hay. The grass croi>s are par excellence the best for this section, but Indian corn also makes 
invariably a good crop, ranging from 115 to 90 Imshols imr acre ou the best cultivated farms. Winter 
wheat is also an excellent crop, as aro oats, rye, and vegetables of all kinds. 

The expense of clearing the land and putting under plow does iiotexceed $5 tn ^.50 an acre. There is 
plenty of lirewood for fuel. Soil is a sandy loam wit li clay subsoil. W o are ]*repared, in case an immi- 
grant is a fanner and has some means, to build for him a small ooiiifortahlo]ion.stuiiul barn on each quar- 
ter 8et;tiuu that may lie selected by him. We should require, in smh case a caHli]m>incntsiith{ientto 
cover a little more than the cost of such building, and should oxi>ect to carry tlic balance for such 
time as might be convenient for the purchaser, provided ho ]>roved industrious and self-helpfiil. 


• b'ARM Land (Company. 


I would say that my laud agency does not reacli for newly arrived immigrants. We have been 
dealing thus far witli jieople who have l>een settled in some ad,|oiniug State or in tlu^ sontliern part of 
tills State. Wo have located a good many of tliein on improvnl and unimproved lands in this and 
adjoining counties. They are mostly (ieriuau, Norwegian, aixl some Danes. 1 1 ihv(< rcjached my pur- 
chasers largely through advertising’in the (lerman, Norwegian, and i\merican papers. The price of 
our lands ranges from $5 l.o $50 per acre, depending uikiii tlieimpn>vements and localititm. The nnim 
proved lands W'O sell at about one tlnrd cash whore the buyer moves on to make improvemonts at once, 
andktbe balance of the ])urcliase pric-o to bo paid at any future day agrt'od upon that would he satis- 
factory to the purchaser. On this land wo can raise ha>, corn, barley, rye, wheat, oats, sugar boots, 
tobacco, and most any kind of graiu or vegetables that can be grown in the Northwest. 

Yours, very truly, 


It was stated above that about 5 per cent of the land in tlie iiortbern }uirt of tb(i 
State wjiH bold by the railway companies. Those companies arc iloiuj; more or less 
in the way of attracting; foreign immigrants, as the following hdiers will show : 

V. 

This company has probably biven doing more advertising fur tbe past two years than all otlnu' land- 
owners put together m tltis State. Our nuso of opcratioulias been wholly within tlio United Stales, 
and more particularly in the southern part of tills Sta,te, northern Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
southern Michigan. We are distributing a large amonnt of printml matter, doing considerable a«l ver- 
tising in newspapers, and havi^ a stt vopticon show^ which gives free entertainmemta showing pictures 
of that portion of our lino passing through the land grant. The lecturer describes each town of 
importance, giving views of industries, principal streets, and such other mutters of interest as seems 
best. 

We have something over half a million acres of gmsl farm lands which aro being offered at from $5 to 
$7.60 per acre. The crops for which the land is suitable chielly are wheat, oats, r\e, roots, and vege- 
tables. The soil is perhaps better adajiteil to raising the ditl’ereiit grasses than any other ]>artof 
America. Sheep ami cattle breeders are coniming to us very rapidly. Our experience teaches us tliat 
(ieniians, Norwegians, Swedes, and Bohemians, and such father foreigners as were farmers in the old 
county, make the best success of clearing timlnir lands. 

Yours, truly, W. II. Killrn, 

Land Commissioner Wisconsin Central Jiailumy. 

The pamphlet issued by this company speaks of . ettlemeuts in given localities of 
Swedes, Norwegians; Finlanders, Hohernians, and French Canadians, and oilers to 
direct to the proper districts those who desire to take uj) homos in a scttloment of. 
any special nationality. 

Another company points out some difficulties in the way of settling foreipi immi- 
grants on timber land. The land commissioner of this railway writes as follows; 


Our company owns in the neighborhood of a half a million acres of land in northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan, which we have just recently commenced to open up for settlement. It is almost entirely 
heavily timbered hard-wo^tl land, and we have not yet arrived at any systematic method of iiiduoiug 
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foroign eraigranlu to locate. The propoaition of locating settlers on timber land is quite a diflloult 
one. Most of the laud that is being sold is soid to people who have hod some experience in a timber 
country; and until the lands are cleared, to a cortaiii extent, I presume that this will bo their history, 
and that the method of handling them will be entirely along those lines. 

Yours, very truly, J. F. Clkvbland, 

Land Communoner Ohicayo and North loeutern Railway Company. 


The laud agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul writes: 

Some years ago this company distributed a considerable amount of literature published in English, 
Gemian,' and Norwegian. They were in the form of pamphlets, and w(“re sent broaucast over the 
various countries. To-day this company is, through an auxiliary known as the Milwaukee liand 
Comiiany, interesUd in the development of new towns located on extensions of various lines. 

Theso towns and the territory this company is advertising by means of pamphlets. Wo also use 
the press in a general manner as well as a small army of agents. 

in these towiis there are opportunities for the merchant, the artisan, nmchnnic, and hib<»rer. The 
rales of wages are above the average, while living is quite chea]». 

As t(» the maunor by which this company induces foreign immigration, 1 must rcsjmctfiilly refer 
you to our general passenger and ticket agent, Mr. F. A. Miller, of Chit'ngo. Such matters jiertain 
jiarticularly to his department. I can locate the inmiigrants after they are brought to me, and between 
the two departments wo have been very siuicosBful. Weare notoontined to any particular nationality. 
This comjiany ow ns about 6,600 miles of roml, and the foreign element seem to move in squwls, and 
are nsinilly (idgniKant of tlie locality in which they are about to settle, seeking iufonnation presumably 
by correspomlenco with t heir friends. 

Itespectfully, yours, C. A. Padley, 

denertil Land Agent. 

The general iiiiiiiigration agent of the aame road writes as tVdlows: 


Ymy little etfort has l)(‘on made during the last 12 years to induce Immigrants from Europe. They 
come thi ough the intiucnco of friends mostly. We have an agent (snocial) in Liver]>ool. The general 
European agency was abolished 12 va-ars ago. Onro<»mpan> has colonized over 200,000 j>eonle in the 
Dakotas of diirefent nationalities diiring the last 18 years, and fully the same number in Minnesota 
and Iowa. We are eolouiziug very HucceHsfully in uortlmrn Wiseousin now of dilVerent nationalities 
ns ineiilioned.i 1 liud tliat they sucecod much better in timber country than on prairie land. 

Yours, truly, 

W. E. Powell, «. 7. A. 


Tlio Chicago, St. Paul, Minnea]ioliB and. Omaha Kailway has about 300,000 acres 
of laud reiuainiiig unsold, suitable for general crops and divorsitiod fanning. The 
pri( (‘, ranges from $2.50 to $5 per acre. The land conimisHioner of the rotul writes : 


We are soiling our lauds h> all classes; most of our ctistomers como from tiie settled portions of 
soutliorn Wisconsin, uorthern Illinois, southoru Miuiiesota, Iowa, Neiiraska, and Dakota. We have 
nnub^ some sales to foreign immigrants, though not very many ; Germans and Scandinavians are the 
prevailing nationalities. 

Yours, respect full j , G. W. Ubi.l, Jtand CommUttioner. 


From thti point of view of the Htiulent of foreign settlements and settlers in th© 
United Stn.to8, Wisconsin is (‘specially interesting for the number of races represented 
witliin its borders, and for the high proportion of the foreign element in its popula- 
tion. Prof. Reuben Cl. Thwaites, corresponding secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Wisi'ousin, has been carrying on an investigation into the history, numbers, 
etc., of the foreign races represented in the poi»nlation of the State, and under his 
direction severnl inonographs on dift’erent races have already appean-id. T'hese are: 
^‘Tho Cornish in Southwest Wisconsin,” by Louis Albert Copeland j “The Belgians 
of Northwest Wiseousin,” by Xavier Martin ; “The Planting of the Swiss Colony at 
New (Hams, Wisconsin,” by John Luohsinger; “How Wisconsin Came by its Large 
German Fdement,” by Kate Asaphino Everest; and “ Geographical ( )rigiu of German 
Immigration to Wisconsin, ” by Kate Everest Levi. * 

The following hrielly summarized account of foreign groups in Wisconsin, and 
their distribution, is <juoted from Professor Thwaites^s annual report for 1890, pre- 
sented as secretary of the historical society after the investigation had been under 
way about 18 months. Professor Thwaites says: 

Wisconsin probably contains a creator variety of fondgn groups than any other American State. 
The prlmupul nationalities now colonized here rank in numbers os follows: Germane, Scandinavians, 
Irish, natives of Groat Drltain, Canadians, Bohemians, Dutch, and French Many of these foreign 
groups oc{*ui)y entire townships, and control within them all political, odncational, and roligtons 
atfairs. Hero and there we find gennine communities whero property is held in common, and from 
•which strangers are carefully excluded; such as the St. Nazianz German Catholic community. In 
Manitowoc. County, where there are men of all essential trades and professions, and where, accord 
ingto our informants, no ooranmnlcation is held with the outer world if it can prevented. In 
considerable districts, particularly among the Germans and Welsh, the Euglish language is reported 
to be seldom spoken, and public as well as parochial schools are oouducted in the foreign tongue. 
But as a rule the foreign-boru people of Wisconsin appear quick to adopt American methods and 
Euglish speech, and enter with zest Into the privileges and unties of citizenship; while no matter 


> Scandinavians. Germans, Bohemians, Poles, and English-speaking i>eojAo. 
*All published by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wise. 
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how stonily the elders may endeavor to nerpetoate the foreign ideas which they have brought with 
them the younger generation can not long be held in leash, complaint being universal in the 
replies to our circulars that the toacliinga of the fathers in these matters appear to have but little 
ene(‘t upon youth. The process of assimilation apitears to be, as a whole, reasonably rapid and satis* 
factory. New customs, new manners, new blood are being introduced by the colonists from across sea, 
and as a rule those are worthy of adoption and absolution. 

It is interesting to note the localities where these foreign groups have planted themselves. 

(iermam — The (lermans number 75 per cent of the population of Taylor County, 65 per cent of 
Dodgo, and 65 per cent of Buffalo. They are also found in especially large groups in Milwaukee, 
Oxaiikee, Wasbingtou, Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Jefferson, Outagamie, Fond dii Lae, Sank, Waupaca, 
Dane, Marathon, (Irunt, Waushara, Green Lake, Langlade, and Clark counties. There are Gormans 
in every cuUnty of tlio State and nimierous isolated German sottleinonts, but in the counties named 
these people are particularly numerous. Sometimes the groups are of sjtecial intt^rest, because the 

n)le came for the most part from a particular district in ttio Fatherland. For instance, Lomira, in 
go County, was settled almost entirely by l^russiansfrom Brandenburg, who belonged totheKvan- 
gelieul Assoeiatiuu. Tiieneigbburingiownsfff Herman and Theresa, also in DodgeCountv, were settled 
priiKupally by natives of romeruuia. In Calumet County, there are Oldenburg^ Luxemburg, and New 
llolsteiu settlemontH. St. Kllian, in Washington Comity, is setth'd by people from northern Bohemia, 
iusl over the German border. Tim t.owii of Itelgium, Oy/aakee County, is populated almost exclusively 
by Jaixeraburgers, while Oldenburgers oee.upy the German settlement at Cedarburg. Three-fourths 
or the }>opnlatiou of Farmington, Washington County, are from Saxony. In the same county. Jack- 
son is chietiy settled by Pomeranians, wuiile one-half of the population of Kewasknm are from the 
same German province. In Dane County there arc several interesting groups of German Catholics. 
Koxbury is nine-tenths German, the iieople coming mostly from Kheinish Prussia and Bavaria. Gor- 
mans predominate in Cross Plains, the rest of the population being Irish. The German families of 
Middleton carao from Kiiln, Hlieinish Prussia., and so did those of Berry, a town almost solidly 
German. 

£cand{7iaiaan«.— The Scandinavians (Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, and Icelanders) of Wisconsin 
are divided ill to national groups. The Norwegians are strongest in Dane County, where tiiere are 

{irobably not less than 14,000, who wc.re either born in Norway or whose jiarents w^ore. Other counties 
laving large numbers are Pierce, St. Croix, Fan Claire, Waushara, Waupaca, Washhurn, Winnebago, 
Portage, Buffalo, Trempealeau, Barron, Door, Baytield, l''lorence, Lim'Oln, Koek, Racine, Milwaukee, 
Grant, and Oneida. 

Swedes predominate in Trenton, Isabel, and Malden Rock, in Piorce County, and are 8trou||; in por- 
tions of Bnyiield, Douglas, Price, Taylor, Door, Jai'.kson, and Portage counties. Danes arc found in 
considerable groups in Adams, Milwaukee, Racine, and Waushara counties. Icelanders practically 
monopolize Washington Island (Door County), in the waters of Green Bay. 

Jtonefnians.— The Bohoniians are settled for thi- most part in tlie coniities of Kewaunee (where they 
form throe-sevenths of tiie entire poimlatioii), Maratlion, Adams, Crawford, Grant (tow'ns of M uscodn 
and Castle Rock), Columbia (Lodi), Trempoaluau, Laiigladu, and Washington (part of Wayne), 

Itelnians Weiiml Belgians oiosely massed in the towns of Gardiner, nnioii, and Brussels, in Door 

County, Red River, and a large part of Lincoln, in Kewaunee County, and in Brown County. 

rolandets. — 'I’he Polauders are wide spread. In tlio cities of Milwaukee and Manitowoc there are 
large masses of them, lii the city and noighborliood of Beaver Dam, Dodge County, there are 000 
PoIcH, mostly from I’osen, Germany. In Berlin and its neiglihorhood are 1,200 from Danzig, and immi- 
gration from thence is still in active progress. There are 2 Polish eliiirehes in Berlin, and 1 Polish 
HCliool ill wiiich that language is tauglit. Other solid Polish groups are found in the townships of 
Berlin, Seneca, and Princeton. Warren Townsiiin, in Wausiiara County, has a eonsidoralilo colony of 
Polos, and others can he found in Trempealeau, Door, Kewaunee, Portage, Marathon, Langlade, and 
Buffalo counties. 

Wcis/i.— Tlio Welsh are planted upon our soil in large groups. In Waushara County wo find the 
town of Springwater, one-half of the town of Rose, and one-half of Aurora occupied by natives of 
Wales and their immediate descendants. Spring Green, in Sauk County, has a large colony of them. 
The whole of Nekimi and the greater pari of Utica, in Winnebago Conhty, are settled by this people. 
So aro Caledoniaund other town ships in Columbia County, and the town of Calamus, in Dodge. Monroe 
County lias many solid Welsh neighborhoods, and other compact, groups aro found in the Third and 
Sixth W'ards of Racine. 

Italians . — Italian groups are noted inYemon, Washburn, and Florence counties. In Yemon they 
hold one-half of Genoa Towusliip. 

Russians, both Greek Church adherents and Jews, aro chiefly found in the city of Mil- 
waukee. Of the Greek Church Rnssiaus there aro 2,000 in number living on one street in n densely 
settled neigh Imrliood and said to he mainly engaged in peddling small wares. The Russian Jews are 
scattered throughout the city; they observe their old social customs with religious tenacity, but are 
blowing their onildren to IsM'ome Americanized. 

JOtttch.- -The Dutch have particularly strong settlements In t (m northeastern portion of the State, in 
the city of Milwaukee, and in La Crosse County. The first c « \>y settled in Hollandtown, Slieboygan 
County, where natives of Holland still own one-foiirth of the tow aship. They own one-half of Barton, 
in Washington County, Alto, Fond du Lac County, is essentially a Dutch town. A considerable 
stronghold^is in the tow'U of Kaukauna, Outagamie County, and the Dutch own much of Depore and 
Belleville, Brown County. The city of Milwaukee bad as early as 1849 a Dutch population of more 
than 800, which has since greatly increased ; they are strongest in the northwest portion of the city, 
formerly known as “ Kllbourntown.’' There is a large settlement of Frisians in Holland Township, 
Crosse County, their village lieing known as New Amsterdam. 

Sv^iss.— There are between 5,000 and 0,000 (Swiss massed in exceptionally prosperous colonies in New 
Glarus, Washington, Exeter, Mount Pleasant, York, and neighboring townships in Green County. 
Others may ho found in the counties of Buffalo, Pierce (Union), Winnebago (Black Wolf), and Fond 
du Lao (Aahford). 

/riah.— Irish groups arefound in Bear Creek, Winfield, and Dellona, in Sauk County ; Osceola, Eden, 
and Byron, in I^nd du Lac County; Benton, Darlington, Gratiot, Kendall. Seymour, ShuUsburg, and 
Willow Spring, in I<afayetto County; Lebanon, in Waupaca County; Erin, in Washington County; 
El Paso, in Pierce County, and Emmet, Shields, and Portland, in Dodge County. 

UnglUh. —Lar^e English setlemeuts, several of them the result of the early immigration of Cornish 
minors into the lead regions of sontliwestom Wisconsin, can be found in Iowa, Grant, Lafayette, 
Columbia, Juneau, and Dane coniitioa. 

/8cot«k.— The Scotch we find in considerable numbers in Columbia, Buffalo. Green I.iake, Kenosha, 
Marathon, and Trempealeau countius. 

Finlanders.— Vinlauiera are quite strongly grouped in Douglas County. 

Aiiftrions.— 'Austrians are numerous in Kewaunee County. 
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French — The principal French-Canadian settlementa are in Bayfield, Cratrford, Linisoln, St. Croix, 
and Taylor comities, not counting; the French Creoles at Green Bay, Kaukanna, and Prairie du 
Okien. 

The matter of geographical distribution of nationalities and the many clianuos therein is an inter* 
eating one, and the map illustrating this, which is now being prejiarod, will be of great practical 
value to the student of colonization. Waupaca, for example, is one of the counties remarkable for its 
distribution. In the eastern half the Gennans now predominate in all the townships except Lebanon 
and Matteson. In Lebanon the Irish are still st ron^i^st although they are being slowly displaced by 
theGcnnous, who are indeed gaining nil along the line; it is worthy of nolo that tlie Germans have 
frequently displaced large bmlies of Irish settlerB in the southeastern iiortions of the State. Matteson 
Towusliin is bold by a mixture of Geniiuns, orwegiaiis, Irish, and AnuTieaiis. The western town- 
ships of Waupaca County, with the oxco]ition of the U southwestern — Farmington, Dayton, and I.ind, 
where Americans predoiii inn to— are almost exclusively Scandinavian; but even in the American towns 
there is a large contingent of Danes, and Americans lire losing p’onud. 

Enough has been given to exhibit the scope of thii inquiry and the progress made. We are slowly 
building up in America u composite nutioiinlity that is neither English nor coutiiicutnl, hut ]»artakci s 
of all— It; is to lie lioped, the liest of all. This inx estigation into tlie details of tlie lorces at work in a 
representativo State, and the manner of their working is, we believe, of tlie utmost importance and 
signifioance, and wlien tiie results are finally presented to the public they are curtain to command the 
general attention of students in iiistory and economic science. 

OlM'dKTUNlTlKS KOR TKNANl'Y AND OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported Iroiii re]irefleiitative farmers.) 

Waukesha County.— O pportnniticB to become a tonant farmer here are not very 
good. Must fariiiera are working their own land. Opportunities for ]mroliase are 
not good, as laud is very high. 

.Ikfeerhon County. — Good men, who have proved theinselves such, can become 
tenants. 'I'lioy must ho able to funiish tools an<l somix farm implements. Tenant 
receives half the produce, a house to live in, etc. Land is so high in southern Wis* 
consin that tho opportunities for a poor man are not very good. It would he a life- 
long struggle to get (ui a farm. 

Iowa County.— N ot many opportunities for renting for new boffinners. As soon 
as they give evidence of ability, good opportuuites. especially for tliose with a small 
amount of cajdtal. Oiiporiunitios lor purchase are not as good as farther south, 

Waupaca County,— P lenty of chances for renting. If tenant and landlord each 
furnish half, each recoivi*, half; if tenant furnislu'.s all, receives two-thirds. 

Vkrnon County.— There are not many opportunities to rent farms. Tenant fur- 
nishes one-half of everything and receives one-half of tho crops. As to purchase, 
many a poor Norwogiau hoy conies here, works hard, and in a dozen years owns a 
line farm. Laud is higher licro than formerly owing to tho tobacco industry. 

Adams Coun py. — (1) There are good opportunities for rcutiug larius on crop and 
cash rent. There are tine opportunities to purchase land iu this locality. Unim- 
proved lands, good soil, can be had at from $5 to $10 an acre on easy terms. (2) Not 
very good opportunities for a poor man to rent. Terms, one-half to one-third of crop 
as rent to landlord. There is not much laud for sale here. There are lietter oppor- 
tunities for immigrants to purchase in tho middle and northern part of the county. 
There tho land is poorer and many farmers are anxious to sell. A German or lloho- 
mian will got rich on tho farm that the Amerieau starved and went ragged on. 

Wood County. — There are some oi»portuuiti<?H for renting— g«*neraliy for half tho 
crops — awl very good opportunities for ]M]rchase while hiring out. In fact, that is 
what nearly all have done who have come here in the past. 

Clark County. — Farming land is rented generally for one third of tho crop, or 
otherwise, according to agreement. Nearly all of the people now settled in this 
vicinity acquired their land by purchasing on payments while hiring out, but at 
present there are few such chances. 

Eau Claire County.— There are good opportunities for renting. Many farms are 
to bo had for from $2 to $4 an acre, or half tho crop. There are good chances for 
purchase. There is much unimproved laud that can be bought on terms to suit pur- 
chaser, and good chances to work near by. 

Dunn County. — Some very good opportunities for renting, either on cash rent or 
shares; usually half the crop and iucrease. There is much good land for sale at 
reasonable prices. An industrious man who will manage fairly well can get a home 
in this sectmn. 

, Polk County. — Many opportunities for renting, and on easy terms. Many chances 
for purchase, but they are beiug taken much faster than formerly. Timber lauds as 
good in quality as any, but stumpy. 

Taylor County.— Some chances for renting, on halves. Good opportunities for 
purchase. Land is cheap, $3 to $10 an acre. 

Oneida County.— There are farms to let, and wild or unimproved lands which 
can be purchased at from $2 to $5 an acre. There are opportunities for winter 
employment at good wages. 
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Ashland County.— N ot muoli opportunity for rentiiifx, bnt good opportunities for 
purchase. Plenty of good land and improved farms on easy terms. W ork can be 
had at any time. 

Washburn County. — There is not much chance here for tenant farming, as most 
of the people are clearing new farms. The chances are good for a man to get a good 
start to buy land selling the timber off of it. There is a good market for wood. 
Such wood, dry, is worth $1 a cord. 

Minnesota. 

(See table, p. 603.) 

Reports from representative farmers in this Stat(' were received from 7 counties 
only. In all there was said to be opportunity for non-Knglish-speaking immigrants ; 
in two the opportunities were thought not to be groat. Scandinavians and Germans, 
Poles and lloheiniaus, English, Irish, and Canadians are the foreign farmers and farm 
laborers noted in these counties, anti proforeucos for Germans, for ycandinavians, and 
for Canadians are expressed. 

These foreigners are found settled in colonies, and also scatttired. It is said that 
the Germans when settled in colonies (especially under semireligious auspices) are 
inclined to continue the use of the foreign language in the colonies. The Scandi- 
navians drop their language.' They are regarded as a good class of citizens and 
successful farmers. 

From an examination made by Mr. LeGrand I’owers, chief of the division of agri- 
culture, United States Census, it appears, however, that with reference to the com- 
parative average progress made by the scNcral elements, AimTican born and foreign 
bom, so far as the inquiry shows anything, the American- born fanner is able, on 
the farms of Minnesota, to make a slightly greater amount of progress than the 
foreign born. 

The State is not densely populated. Government lands are all taken up, bnt there 
are school lands in the hands of the State and much iiuclearecl pine lainl that will 
ultimately make good farms.* 

The Duluth and Iron Range Railroad has some land to dispose of. The land com- 
missioner of this railroad writes, with regard to their lauds and methods •)!' dispos- 
ing of it, as follows: 

We have about .500,000 arroa of land, aoinr of it anitablo for Bto<'k aiul djiiry fartning and aoine g<MMl 
for timber only. Onr jiric-oa are fioni #2.50 to $5 per aero, payable $I per acre down, lialume in live 
annual pay iiienta. 

We have no prefenmee aa to nutiuiiulity of juireb.a«ora. Onr cnatomera have been moatly Seandi- 
naviaua, Fiiina, and I’olea. . , 

We do not meet iinmigranta on arrival, nor do wo Imvo agonta in foreign eountriea. ne have not 
eatabliabed any coloulea. 

Yours truly, • l^. V . ('mask, Land OnmmiMHimer. 

OPrOKTIlNlTlIW KOIl TENANCY AND OWNERSHIP. 

(Re])orted by rejn-osentative farmers.) 

Freeborn County. — Good opportnnities for renting. A good many farms are 
rented now and there are more to rent, as the well-to-do farmers are retiring. I’erms 
are cash rent or shares of the ]iroduct. As to purchase, hind is very high, hut 
wages are good and work is plenty. 

Watonwan County, — Not many opportunities for renting. Terms, one-third of 
the crop. No chances for purchase Jiiy a po»»r man while hiring out, as land is too 
high. 

McLeod County. — Ijaud is rented on shares. Tenant receives two-thirds of crop 
and furnishes his own seed, tools, etc., or pays $2 an a(;re cash. No chances for 
purchase. Land is worth from $25 to $50 an acre. 

Ste\’eN8 County. — There are a few opportunities for renting for men with teams 
and the necessary machinery. Where tenant furnishes the seed, landlord receives 
one-third of crop. If landlord furnishes the seed, he receives one-half the crop. 
Laml is now worth from $15 to $25 an acre, nnd when sold on time interest is about 
8 per cent. This is not favorable for a poor man to establish himself in independent 
farming. 

Pine County. — No opportunities for renting, hut good laud may be purchaseil 
cheap. 

Clay County. — Good opportunities for renting. Tenant receives two-thirds of 
crop. Good chance to purchase while purchaser nires out if he is industrious and 
saving. 

^ToBtimony of LoGraud Powors, Reports of Iiul. Com., Vol. X, p. 180. 


>Ibid. 
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Kittson County.— Few opportunities for tenant farming? on shares. The land- 
lord often famishes seed gram and the tenant then only gets one-lhird of the crop. 
Land can be purchased on crop shares, but laud is too dear and interest too liigh for 
a laborer to pay for a farm after deducting his living eiLpensos, which are very high. 

Iowa. 

[Sec table, p. 604.] 

The commiKsioner of labor of the State, writing to the Immigration Investigating 
('Ommission in 1S91,' said that the immigration of any class of foreigners to the State 
at that time was very undesirable. Any foreigner who came there and obtained 
work would displace a citizen of the State. 

The secretary of state writes in Dc.ceiiiber, 1900, that there are ]>resent greater 
opportunities lor immigrants, especially in farming and manufactures. Germans 
are found most etfoctive as farmers and farm laborers, but the success of foreign 
farmers is no greater than or as great as that of the American horn. Farmers as a 
class would oppose the further influx of foreigners. No eltbrts are being made by 
the State to bring in immigrants, but corporations attract them on account of the 
cheapness of their hihor. 

The table of replies from representative farmers shows that there is some oppor- 
tunity for foreign immigrants. Eight of the 15 farmers heard irom said such opi)or- 
tunities were open; only I said, deliiiitcly, that there were none. Foreign farmers 
and farm labor^^r8 were noted in almost every county. Those were English, Scotch, 
Irish, Welsh, Gormans, Dutch, Scandinavians, llohemians, Poles, Slovaks, and 
Belgians. 


01’l-t)UTUNlTUfiS Foil TKNANCY AN1> OWNRUSllIl*. 

(Reported by rojiresentativo farnu'rs.) 

Wasiiington County, — A good, reliable man would not find much trouble in 
getting a farm to rent and on satisfactory terms. As to purchase, this depends 
altogether upon the man. Occasionally a man will do this very thing (purchase his 
land while hiring out). •* 

Mahaska County. — There are farms to rent, each party furnishing half the stock 
and farm imjdoments and dividing the jiroiits equally. Opportniiities for a poor 
man to ]mrcha8e land are not very good, as the land is too valuable. 

Wauiikn County. — There are good chances for sternly, industrious men with 
families to rent farms, eitluT for cash or grain rents. As to purchase, the best plan 
is to coinineuco farming by renting on shares for two-fifths or one-half of the crop, 
house, land, and firewood being furnished. A good man can save enough to make 
pa^ineuts on the farm or can hire out and save his wages. 

Ahaiu County. — Not very good opportunities for renting. Terms, $2.50 to $3 
cash rent an acre, or one-half of the crop. Very good opportunities for a poor man 
to establish himself as an iiidopeiident farmer. 

SroicY County. — There are niir opportunities to rent farms. Terras, from $2.50 to 
$4 an acre cash, and for grain from two-lifths to one-half of the grain raised. There 
are very fair opportunities for purchase, if small cash payments are made. 

Tama County.— T here are plenty of farms to rent on terms of two-fifths of the 
grain, with $3.50 an acre for grass land or for farm. Good farms soil at from $60 to 
$1(K) an acre, with interest at 5 per cent, ' 

Butle Ji County. — There are fair opportunities for renting. Farms rent for cash for 
from $2.25 to $3 an acre; grain rents, two-fifths of the grain; stock farms, one- 
half of everything. As to purchase while the purchaser is hiring out, it can he 
done, but would be rather slow work. 

Allamakee County. — Not very good opportunities to rent. Terms, ono-third of 
crop or $3 ]>er acre cash. The opportunities for purchase are no longer encouraging, 
as land is getting too high priced. 

Ckuho Gordo County.— There are no opportunities for renting, and none for 
purchase on easy terms. 

Clayi’on County. — Most tenant fanners pay cash rent. It takes from $600 to 
$1^000 to get started. Land costs from $75 to $100 an acre for all well-improved 
farms, l^is makes it diflScult for a poor roan to establish himself in farming. 

Wright County.— Farms can be rented by giving two-fifths of the crop or $2.50 
to $3 per acre cash. Laud is beyond the reach of most poor men with families, prices 
being $40 to $65 per acre. 

O’Brien County.— Some opportunities for renting. Bates, from $2.50 to $3 an 
acre cash, or from one-third to two-fifths of the crop, delivered in market. 


> Report Immigration Inveatigatiug Commisaion, p. 186. 
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Dickinson County. — There are some chances to work on shares for one-half to 
two- thirds of the crop, and some on cash rent of $2 an acre. Opportunities for pur- 
chase are not very good, as land is high — ^from $28 to $30 an acre. 

Greene County.— There are plenty of farms to rent, either at a cash rent of from 
$2 to $3 an acre or by giving two-fifths of the crop. Land can be bought by paying 
one- third to one-half cash down, as much time as is desired being given for the bal- 
ance, at 5 per cent interest. 

Crawford County. — There are many tenant farmers hero. They furnish every- 
thing, giving the landlord two- fifths to one-third of the crop. Land lias reached 
such a jirice tliat there is no opportunity for a man to purchase while he is earning 
a living at farm labor. 

Missouri. 

(See table, p. 606.) 

Returns received from representative farmers in thirteen coiintiOT of the State 
sltbw considerahh^ diversity of ojiinion as to opportunities for immigrants. Three 
*would welcome them in neighborhoods where negroes and native whites are the only 
farm laborers reported, indicating a desire to change from that class of labor, or at 
least to admit anotlier class to supplement them, as in one instance where there are 
said to bo opportunitii^s for immigrants it is also said that native whites are greatly 
preferred. I'OTeign farmers — German, Irish, Scandinavian, amf French — are found 
in every county. 'J'hey seem to be more frequently found than foreign laborers. 
Where preference is directly expresseil, it seems to bo for native whites ; while three 
say they have no preference. 


opportunities for tenancy and ownership. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

IGplky County. — Terms of renting — landlord receives half the crops and fur 
nishes everything. Good opportunities for purchase while the purchaser hires out. 

Taney County. — A tenant with team can rent^land, giving one-third of the crop 
for rent. If the landlord furnishes team, feed, etc., he receives one half the crop as 
rent. Land is very cheap— $r» to $10 an acre for improved land. There is plenty of 
Government laud. Purchaser can get plenty of work at 50 cents a day. 

W RIGHT County,— There are some good chances for tenant farming. But wo don^t 
want tenants; we want home owners; and there is the best opportunity in America 
here for such. Cheap homes can be purchased on almost any terms, by any man who 
will work, of from 40 to 160 acres. He can have a home of his own and the most 
pleasant employment— fruit raising. 

Lacxede County.— N ot much opportunity for renting; fair chances for purchase. 

l*KrJT8 C/OUNTY. — Good ojiportunities for tenant farming and for purchase. 

.loHNSoN County. — Tenant farmers owning their teams, farm implements, etc., 
receive three-iifths to two-thirds of the produce. There would be poor prospect of 
success in ])iirebasiug land wdiihi hiring out hero. 

Saline County. — Good opportunities for renting. Crop rent — corn, one-half; 
wheat, one-third. Cash rent, $3.50 to $4 per acre. Opportunities for imrchase are 
not especially favorable. 

Kay County. — Good opportunities for renting. Landlord furnishes land and 
tools, and gets one-third to one-half of the crop. Not very good chances for pur- 
chase. Land is from $20 to $75 an acre. 

Livingston County. — ^The chances are good for renting. Tenants can get farms 
for one-half the produce in crib and one-half of the hay in stack. If thelfarm is well 
improved tenant will have to pay extra for house and truck patch, say $3 a month. 
As to purchasing land on payments by earning a living while hiring out, there are a 
good many farms sold that way. Where a man has a team and a prospect of mak- 
ing a crop, a man can get work most of the time. 

Holt County.— Few opportunities for renting. Terms, one-half the crops. 
Farms are usually all cultivated bv the owners and their sons. There are no oppor- 
tunities for a poor man to establish himself in independent farming. Land is irom 
$^ to $75 an acre. 

Lewis County. — Only a limited number of farms can be rented. There are good 
chances to buy farms on partial payments, but it is doubtful about getting work to 
pay for the same. 

Adair County. — Very few chances for renting farms or for purchase. 
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North Dakota. 

(See table, i). 607.) 

In 1890 the density of population of this State was only 2.7 to the sqnare mile, 
affording abundant room for immigrants. In 1894 the governor's secretary wrote to 
the Immigration Investigating Commission : 

Would say all portions di siro imniigratlou of industrious fanners with means enough t-o start with— 
say a few hundred dollars. 

Population increased 70 per cent between 1890 and 1900, and is now only 4.5 to the 
sqnare mile, still offering opportunities for settlers. Keprescntative fanners from 
all parts of the State express the unreserved opinion that there are openings for non- 
English speaking immigrants. (See table, p. 607.) In no county hoard from does the 
density reach 20 to the square mile. In all agricultural counties are to be found 
foreign farmers and farm laborers of many nationalities — Germans, Scandinavians, 
German>Kussians, Austrians, Dutch, Belgians, Bohemians, Poles, Irish, Canadians, 
E^lish, Scotch, lYoncli, and Icelanders. j. 

The proportion of laborers employed through the year is somewhat lower than In 
some States, owing to the large grain farms; but there is considerable stock farming, 
also, to keep the ])roi>ortion hi^er than it would bo otherwise. The wages of farm 
labor are noticeably nigh. 

orroRTUMTlKfl FOR TKNANOY AND OWNERSHIP. 

(Koported by representative farmers.) 

KiCin.AND CoiiNTY.—Scores of farms in every township can be rented, tliree-foiirths 
of produce going to tenant, or one-balf if tbe landlord finds seed and part of other 
expenses. First-class opportunities for purchase all about. 

Ransom County. — Very good ebanoes for tenants who are iinaiicially 6(]nipped to 
handle largo or fair-sized fanus, but no opportunities for purchase on especially easy 
terms. 

Lamoure County.— Anyone can get land and work on shares, if he can furnish 
tools and machinery, by paying oue-tbird of the produce as rent. As to purchase, 
“Young man, go west,'’ is good advice. 

McIntosh County.— Terms of renting, one-fourth of the crop. Laud is sold on 
long-time with interest at 6 per cent per annum, and only a small part 

down. 

Stutsman County. — Land can be leased, whore tenant furnishes seed, for one- 
fourth of the crop. Where owner furnishes seed and pays half the cost of threshing, 
tenant gives one-half of the crop. Tenant always furnishes tools and machinery. 
Land can he bought by giving one-half the crop each year, sold by the landlord, and 
XHOCoeds applied on xiurchase price of the land. I.and can he bought on tliis plan 
without any cash payment, at from $8 to $15 an acre, and i)nr(5baser can rent near-by 
land for the first year or two, or ho can got w ork for himself and tools by the day 
or by the aero. 

Barnes County.— -Good opportunities for renting, usually for half the crop. To 
a family showing themselves honest and industrious, stock and machinery and other 
assistance will he furnished on time until they are able to pay from the crop. Oppor- 
tunities to purchase are very good. A large part of tlie farmers here got their start 
by purchasing laud on paynieuts while hiring out. 

‘Cass County. — Landlord furnishes everything except 'stock, machinery, and 
labor, and receives half the crops. Good oxiportunities for a poor man to establish 
himself in independent fanning. 

Griggs County. — Good, live men can always get land to work and And them- 
selves or found everything. Bather jioor opportunities lor purchase. 

Grand Forks County.— As soon as a man has money to buy 4 horses he can get 
land on shares. Landlord furnishes seed and pays part of threshing hill. Tenant 
does the work and receives half the crop. To purenase, a purchaser must have a 
few hundred dollars to start on, say $500, He would fail otherwise. 

Wells County. — There are always opportunities for good tenant farmers, on 
.either cash rent or share of the crop — nsually the latter. Opportunities for a poor 
man to establish himself as an independent farmer are good, either by Government 
land on a homestead claim or buying on crop payments. 

Benson County.— First-class opportunities for renting. Usually tenant receives 
half of the proceeds, landlord furnishing seed and paying half of the ordinary 
expenses aside from the help. First-class opportunities for purchase. Men can take 
up Governmeut laud or boy on a crop payment, turning over one-half the crop to 
apply on purchase price. 

Pembina County.— Many farms are to let, and an industrious man can do well 
renting. General terms are one-half the crop, owner furnishing seed and paying for 
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half the thrashing, (iood op]>ortiinitie8 for purchase; no country in the world has 
greater opportunities. A great many people who own land would ]>art with it on 
easy terms. 

Emmons County. — Ojiporfcunities for renting are plenty, but poor chances for 
tenants, as crops average poor. Land is cheap yet, and Government laud still 
vacant, so that anyone can get a piece of land, although comparatively worthless. 

Burlkigh County. — Good opportunities for renting on terms of about one-third 
of the crop. The best possible chances for purchase on payments while hiring out. 

Bottinbau County.— Good chances for renting. Terms are varied, but the most 
prevalent are for the tenant to find his own seed and receive two- thirds of the 
produce. 

Ward (h)UNTY. — G<»od o])portnnities for renting and for purchase. 

BiLt-iNciS County. — No general farming is done hero 

South Dakota. 

(See table, p. (109.) 

In this State, as well as in North Dakota., there apjToars to he abundant room for 
immigrants. The density of population for the State was 4.5 to the mile in 1890, and 
5.2 in litOO, the population having increased 16.8 per cent. Representative farmers 
in ton of the eastern^ (farming) counties (see table, p. (509) are practically unani- 
mous in oiiering oncourageniont to non-English-speaking immigrants. 6nly one 
discourages their coming, saying that there is no chance this year on account, of 
drought. One correspondent from the stock-raising conutios west of the Missouri 
River writes tliat there are openings for immigrants, ospccially on sheeji ranches, 
and one correspondent from the Black Hills, also a stock-raising district, writes that 
ojiportunities are at hand there. 

Foreigners are reported as farnu'rs and farm laboriirs in all counties where farm- 
ing is carried on, and an^ of the usual nationalities found in the Northwest — 
Germans, Scandinavians, Russians, and Bohemians, with some Belgians, Dutch, 
Finns, Irish, and Scotch. 

The growth of stock-farming is apparently giving risi> to a greater demand for 
labor throughout the year. Opportunities for married laborers are fairly good, but 
three is little or no work for women and children. 

Ol'POKTUNniKS FOR TENANUY AND OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported by reiiresontative larmers.) 

Clay County.— 'i'enants pay one-third of crop or pay cash, or one-half of the 
crop and have seed furnished. It is bettor not to attempt to purchase land without 
ca]>ital. 

Union County.— Terms of renting are from $300 to $400 for 160 acres, or one-half 
to two-fifths share rental. Opportunities for a poor man to purchase are not very 
good, as land is rather high here. 

Minnehaha Couni y. — Chances for renting are sometimes very good Landlord 
will furnish team and all farming ntiuisils, Bee<l, etc. Opportunities for a poor man 
to purchase are mainly through renting on shares. 

Davison County. — There are opportunities to rent farms for a cash rent or on 
shares, and also for purchase while the purchaser is hiring out. 

Charles Mix County.— There are good opportunities for renting. Terms, one- 
half the crop delivered in the bin or crib, the landlord furnishing the seed; or one- 
third to the landlord if the tenant furnishes all the seed. There are good oppor- 
tunities for a poor man to purchase. 

Brookings County. — Generally the owner furnishes the seed, pays one-half the 
thrashing bill, and takes one-hali the crop. In some oases the renter furnishes the 
seed and takes two-thirds of the crop. In both cases the renter furnishes all imple- 
ments, etc., and performs all labor. A man can purchase laud on part payments or 
on time with cash payments. Usually a man can liud employment 8 months in 
the year. 

Beadle County. — There are good chances to rent farms at from one-fourth to one- 
third of the crop. Many purchase land while hiring out. Good laud can be had for' 
from $7 to $12 an acre. 

Buffalo County. — Some arc renting. They give one-third of the crop. No land 
is sold on jiaymeuis. 


1 East of the liiseoori River. 
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SriNK County.— F arms can l>e rented by giviujjf ono-fourth of the crop, the ttm- 
ant furuishiu^ everything, or one-half of the crop, the landlord furnishing seed and 
paying one-half of the thrashing bill. There are tine opportunities for purchase. 
Land is cheap, costing from $5 to $15 an acre. Chances to labor are plenty, at good 
wages. 

Totter CoUNTY.“Opportunitie8 for a poor man to establish himself in independ- 
ent farming arc nnmerons. 

Camphki.i, County. — There is little renting in this neighborhood, but there is 
plenty of land which can be had on terms of from one tifth to one fourth of the 
crop. There are fair chances for purchase, either on crop [>ayment or a fixed jirice. 
Land is not very high priced as yet. 

Mkykr (b)UNTY. — Laud is free, and anyone can home8tea<l and start for himself 
at once. 

WAsiiA»AU(rii County. — Not a farming county. Most of it is Indian reservation. 

Tknninoton County.— (See tabic, p. —.) 

Butler County. — There are good opportunities for renting for men who can man- 
age the work. Terms, one half to one-third of the crop. There are good opportuni- 
ties for purchase. 

Kansas. 

(See table, p. 611.) 

Threemit of eightrejircsontative farmers heard fromin thccastcrn part of this State 
report (see tabic, p. 611) that there are no opportunities for non-Knglish-speaking 
immigrants in their mdghborhoods. Two, however, are from the counties in which 
are situated the two large cities of Kansas City, Kans., and Wichita, and which may 
be 8np])osed to have less demand for agricultural labor. 

Of the six western counties heard from, five afford openings for immigrants (siie 
table, ]i. 611 ). The county where immigrants are said not to be wanted is one which 
is, apjiarently, entirely devoted to gram growing, and only 10 per cent of the farm 
laborms are employed througliont the year. 

Foreign farmers and farm laborers are found everywhere (exccjit in the small 
(!onnty of Wyandotte, iirincipally occupied by Kansas City, Kans.). Germans are 
most ])reval(mt, lollowed closely by Swedes. Stalford County reports a few Danes 
as the only foreign farmers. Barton County, in the western yiart of the State, has 
many Unssian farmers. In Kllis County, also in the western part, it is said that 
“over half the county are foreigners, mostly from Knssia, and prosperous.” There 
are Unssians in the eastern part of the State also. 

The Union Tacifie railroad has about 6, .500, 000 acres of laud for sale in the wc^stern 
part of the State at from .50 cents to. $3 per acre for grazing lands and from $3 to $1.5 
per acre for farm lands. 'I'he laud comiiiisHioner of this railroad writes: 

We have ue preference as to where purchaHera may come from. We i>rofer to make saloa to ])ersons 
who will aettle upon and use land. 

A very large ]iroportioii ol our land aalos are made to people of foreign uatioualitica, particularly 
En^Iiah, Swedish, (}ermau and Russian. 

The sales to natives ol‘ Ibroigu countries are usually niadc^ to them after they have spent sjune 
years iu this country and have gained a considerable insight into the methods ot life and farming in 
the TTuited States. 

We have never fouml it uecosBury to attempt to colonize ou. lands according to nationalities. 

Wo maintain traveling agents whose business it is to travel over the country assigned to them and 
secure purchasers for our lauds. We also maintain lo(;ul agents at nearly all points along the line of 
road, who look alter .the sale of lands within their own district. 

om’ORTUNlTIKS FOR TENANCY AND OWNKRSIlIl. 

(Reports from reprcBentative farmers.) 

McTherhon County. — There are some opportunities for tenant fanning. Usual 
rent is one-third ot the crop on upland and half on the bottom laud. Very poor 
chances for purchase. 

Chase County. — Many farms are rented; terms, one-third to one-half share of 
crops raised, or the equivalent in cash. Farms are regularly yiiircliased on pay- 
ments. Tliose who do so usually farm such purchasen themselves, making a living 
therefrom, aud using the surplus to make the payment with. 

OsAiiK Cou’NTY — riiere is considerable land to rent on terms of oue-half the stand- 
ing corn or its equivalent crop, or one-third harvested and delivered. Cash rent is 
from $1..50 to .$3 an acre. There is small opportunity for purchase on easy terms ou 
account of recent boom in land prices, and at the present rate of interest would not 
justify time payments. 

Wahaunskk County. — Not very good opportunities for renting or for purchase. 

607a 35 
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1)< KKJLAS County — A good man for farming can rent land and give one-half to one- 
third of the crops as vent on convenient time and payim>ntB, and if he understands 
dairying, can make money. There are some opportunities for purchase on easy 
terms. 

Wyandottk (/C)Unty. — Most of the land in this locality is worked by tenants. 
In the main it is farmed for a cash rental, an average of $6 or $7 an acre. As to pur- 
chasing land on payments while hiring out, it can not be done. 

Mahshall County. — There are chances to rent good farnis at from $2 to $3.25 an 
acre, or on shares for one-third of the croj) as rent. 

STArFoiU) County.— T here are too many tenants already. No opportunities for 
purchase w hile the purchaser is hiring out 

Daktow County — Not many openings for renting at present, but there are some 
good oi>portunitieB for purchase. 

Ford County. — Some have tried to pay for laud on the plan of paying so much 
wheat every > ear. As to purchasing laud on payments while earning a living by 
hiring out, a few <u>uld do this, but many would fail us far west as this. It depends 
largely on the man and his family as to his success. 

Kkaunky County. — Considerable laml in irrigation and set to alfalfa can be 
rented, but land without improvements, (government land can be homesteaded. 
School land good for grazing and growing of fodder croi)8, with an oi^casional crop 
of corn, wheat and rye can be had for $1.2.5 an acre. 

Euijs County.— Opportunities for renting arc good. Tenant can get laud with 
everything furnished him, or he can provide for himself, just as*he islms S<»me 
good chances for purchase. A man can buy a farm here aiid pay for it by shares of 
crops. 

Phillii’8 County — Farms are to rent here on shares of grain or stock. There is 
j)hmty of cheap land, and it is the <‘asie8t place on earth for a man to make a living. 

Nebraska. 


(See table, p. (U3.) 

'Die State commissiom^r of labor, writing to the Immigration Investigating Com- 
mission in 1894, says:' 

(iciientlly speaking, \in<lcr preneiit iudustrial oonditioiin there is in» domuud for labor of any kind, 
skilled or unskilled, but there is every iudneemeut for foreignurs <>t the right sort Betaking homos 
in tlu5 rural districts. * * * 

The agrlcultnrai resonrees of the Stato are still in their iniaucy, and for year* come there will he 
room for industrious, self-supporting iuiroigrants who desire to make country homes. 

The eastorn portion of the State is fairly well populated, though there is still room for inmilgrauts 
poHsessingMueans suftlidont to live fur one year and purchase needed implements for ugriciutural 
pursuits. 

The broad prairies of the central and western portion of the State are capable of supiiorting a much 
denser population than at present. Tho drought and eoiisequent failure of crops the present season 
niav swim to contradict this statement, hut that is but ii temporary misfortune, shared in. to a greater 
or less extent, by othoi Stales lai ther east which never liefore locked moisture for maturing crops. 
Tho prest'iit (Iry season lias b*‘«*n tlie means of creating a system of irrigating canals west of tho ninety- 
seventh meridian, which will surely result in cutting up the large tracts or lanil now in tho bonds of 
single owners and conveiting tliem into small Irrigated larms. 

Nebraska produces all the cereals and root crops known to the temperate zone, but corn has been 
considered the standard croii. The sugar lieet is destined to be the most prohtablo crop in tho tutnre. 

Nebraska soil has been declared by experts to be equal, if not superior, to any other soil in the 
M orhl for the nro<l notion of the sugar beet. There are two large sugar factories in tho State, owned 
by tho Oxnard Company— one at (iraiid Island, in Hall County, and one at Norfolk, Madison County. 
Irrigated lands and the culture of the sugar beet mean dense population. 

As to tile uutionulitics desired, the commissiouer writes as follows : 

(1) Scandinavians.— Thoy are, with tho proper restriotions, us pointed out by you, nearly always 
industrious, consequently prosperous, and more readily adopt our habits and customs. They soon 
become real American citizens. 

(2) German^.- -A.» Cermany is a sugar-beet country and many (Tennan immigrants are skilled in 
the culture of the Imet, Nebraska can take care of many thousands. There- are but few (Tormans 
iu Nebraska who nre not prosperous and contented. 

(3) Irish.—Thtt tendency of the Irish is to drop into the cities; but as our cities grow, au increasing 
number of the Irish immigrants can be assimilated. 

I here are but few other nationalities really desired in this State. All immigrants (restricted as 
above) from northern or northwestern Europe will be welcome. 

The deputy commissioner of labor, writings to the Industrial Commission in the 
present year, says; 

First. I would say that tbore are splendid opportnuities in this State for immigrants to engage iu 
farming and the raising uf stock, this lieiug almost purely an agricultural State. 

Second, 1 would say that the nationalities which seem to be most effective in this State are Germans, 
Bohemians, Swedes, Norwegians, and Hanes. 


Bu}H>rt 1mm. Inv. Com., p. 144, 
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Third. 1 shoald »ay that the suoceea of tlie foreign farmorB In thin StaU^ ia, an a rule, greater than that 
of native-born farmers. Asa general thing their Mtandard of li\ ing in lower than that t»f the Ameri- 
CHii, and by their habits of thrift and saving, which seem very pron()unce<l, they seem on the whole 
to be more sneuessful farmers than the native bom. 

Fourth. 1 would say that so far as I know tliere is no feeling whatever agaiiiat foreigners in this 
State. They seem tu be quite welcome among us, and 1 am not aware of any disposition whatever to 
oppose the further iiitlux of lorcigners into the Statu. 

Fifth. J would say “ Yes ” (i. o., the Stale is encouraging immigration). There are several publica- 
tions issued in this Stak*, one of which is the rc'port of the board of agriculture, and one tlie report of 
this bureau, which is in a measure designed to eive the resources and industrial condition in the 
Statu, for tlie benetit of intending iinmigrants. The railroad corporations of this State also are doing 
a great deal by publication to invito immigration. 

Sixtii. I woiild say that there are no regular colonies in this State, although there are quite a num- 
ber of counties in which will be found settlements of foreigners. 

Yours, very truly, 

S. J. Kent, Deputy ('ommisrioner. 


RepreKcutati ve farmers confirm the statement of the deputy coininissioner that 
there are opoiiings for immigrants; only two out of nine heard from ssiying that 
there is little or no opportunity for them. (See table, p.613). One correspondent urges, 
however, that some plan should be clevis^ whereby the wants of the farmer and the 
terms he oilers should he maile known, and whereby these wants, in the way of labor, 
should be met. Many of the farmers who come here,” he sa.N s, “ are not farmers— 
know nothing of farming — and would he better elsewhere.'’ English, Irish, Scotch, 
German, Scandinavian, Bohemian, Russian, and French farmers and farm laborers 
are spoken of in thedifi’erent counties, and considerable preference for Germans and 
Swedes as farm laborers is expressed. As to foreign farmers, one correspondent 
writes: “Farmers of these nationalities (Germans, English, Irish, Scotch, Swedes, 
l)ane.s, and Bohemians) liave been here from 15 to 40 years, and are among oui 
wealthiest and best farmers.” 

The Burlington Road has been interested in bringing settlers to the State. The 
general passenger agent writes: 

A limited amount of laud, suitable for agricultural purposcH, m atill owned by this company in 
Nebraska. . , , . , . 

VVe liavo no special luacbniorv lor reaching foreign cinigrautB on their arrival m this country; 
licit b«‘r have we any agencicH m Europe, but depend altogether iijion advertising and personal effort 
in this cxiiiutry to attract farmers of all classes to the trans-MisBissijipi country, where land is clieap 
au<l conditions so favorable. 

The assistant laml commissioner of the same road gives further information us 
follows: 


'I'lie llurlingtou road has only a small remnant of about 16,000 acres of land now rciiiainiiig unsold. 
There is, however, a great deal of excellent land for sale at very reasonable figures all along the lines 
of this company’s road owned by private parties. 

The soil and climate of Nebraska arc such tl»at all things that grow in this latitude (40 to 42 degrees 
nortli) anywluTo else in the United States can be raised with success hero. Our principal products 
are corn, wheat, ohi..s, r.se, barley, potatoes, grasses, clovers, esiiecially alfalfa, also sugar beoto; and, 
ill the way of meat, we produce the bestbeei, pork, and iiiutkm in the world. 

Prices of land vaiw greatly. In the eastern portions, long settled, prices are higher than most new- 
comers would be willing to pay. lii the central part of the State excellent farming and grazing lands 
can lie purchased at prices varying from $5 to f20 per acre that will produce as much to the atTe as 
$100 land farther east. In the extreme western parts land is very cheap, as ir, was in the casteni part 
of the State 25 years ago, so that good grazing lauds can be bought in many cases at from $1 to $:$ per 

”^The ralU'oad company at one time sold on lO-yenrs’ time, \yith C per cent interest on deferred pay- 
ments. Private owners sell in many cases on 5 years’ time, with 6 to 7 ])ercoiit on deferred payments. 

The railroad company has sold to all classes, people from Eastern Stiitoi. and foreigners. Among 
people from other States, those living formerly nearest our own borders, in Iowa or Illinois, adapted 
themselves more quickly to the conditions of a prairie State, ami were almost at once very successful 
while settlers coming from the New England States had to go, more or less, through a school ol experi- 
ence, which, ill some COSOS, delayed final success lor a few years. 

Foreigners, i^specially (Jermans, Swedes, Bohemians, and German lUissians, have been, as anile, 
very prosperous. Only where strong religious ties were at the bottom of cMilonizatioii sclienies have 
the lilt tor been siiccessful. There are many such settlements including, among otliers, German- 
Catholic, German-Lutheran, Swedish-Lutheran, Irish-Catholic, Holland- Reformed, German-Russian- 
Rcformeil, German Russian-Meiinouite, Prusaiuu-Mennonite, Bohemian and Polish Catholic colonies, 
some of considerable magnitude . , .... 

When this railroad oorapany hail a large amount oi land of its own to sell we maintained an agency 
at the New York port; also at one time in Liverpool, and we scattered literature abroail iu almost 
every European tongue ; but that time has long since passed, and the class of foreign immigrants of late 
years arriving at oui* Eastern seaports would not present a profitable field for this kind of work, even 
if we had the laud k> sell. We prefer at this date to get our immigration from among the renters or 
dther people who want cheaper laud from the States of I<»wa. Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Mioliigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, or the New England States, in other words, people from the same latitude in the 
States east of us, and the less the distance they have to move the more likely will they be to under- 
stand and adapt themselves to the conditions they find. 

Yours, truly, t 

C.J. Ernst, 

Aesistant Land Commiseioner. 


The sugar-beet industry in this State is opening up opportunities for immigrants. 
One large corporation is making especial eiforts to bring to its farm laborers either 
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from rural districta or from citiow. This corporation ia especially desirous of securing 
large fannli(‘s. Following are descriptions of their methods, etc. : 

Wo arc making a atroiig effort to brijjg ou to this lami laborers either from rural districts or from 
cities. We are continually bringing jieoplo from cities in this Stato^for instance, Omaha, Lincoln, 
and other points — to our farm. 

Our princi)>Bl enterprise is the making of sugar from beets at the factory of the Beet Sugar 

Company, established 2 years ago. The Cattle Company has maintained a farm for 15 years at 

this point. Our success in developing an elaborate agricnltiiral enterprise depends, in my opinion, 
largely upon our ability to collect 1 liese people, and especially those liaving large families, and giving 
them prolitable employment. 1 inclose copy of contract wliitli we make with them, wliicli promises 
to work snceessfully. It is in\ ]dan to gi\e them an opportunity to buy land after they have been 

here for a while 11]» to December 31 of last j ear the Cattle Company bail paid out in 14 HOHSona 

$044,10(5.90 in wages t.o laborers. Our pay roll for the last year was $135,773, to wliieb is to be added 

the pay roll of the Beef Sugar ( kuopany. I mention this jiartieularly tn point out the very great 

importance of the bi'ct-sugar indiistry in the matter you are investigating. There is now, alibongh 
the industry has only made a beginning, a strong and’growing demand for farm laborers and tenants, 
and in a degree to bring factories in competition with one auoOierto secure such labor. For instance, 
ou one or two occasions factories in ('olorado have competed strongly with faotoiies in Nebraska for 
Kussian labor, wliieb centers about the city of l.iticoln The liussiah labor of which 1 speak is that 
of Uussian Crcrmans— the people are Teutons, not Slavs. 

As you see from a memorandum herewith, wages earned by the largest and most iudnstrious families 
are very satisfactory. The best of our Russians are good laborers, but as a rule they are naturally 
more backward than any other, ignorant, under coiitiol ol leaders, tending to bo insnburdinate and 
difficult !<• please. Kussnins also when newly arrived liavo no skill in the handling of animals, and it 
is neeesHUry to teach them bow to handle and drive teams The best of them, however, are quite sat- 
isfatitory ; and as they know something of beet culture, they are a good deal sought after both in 
Nebraska and Colorado, and we have also sent some to a beet^growing district iu Iowa. 

We make so strong a i»oint of getting men with large families that we reluse emjdoyment, as a rule, 
t<» those with small families. As in the ease of farm laborers and eontrnetors under the ejiutraet 
inclosed liercwitli, with farm tenants wlio rent land by the acre the oiiportiiuity in the culture of beets 
is the very best. We make speidal and iinrticular olTorts to s«‘c.uro such, and I base the success of 
beet culture in this State ou tenant farmers, as farm projirietors having 16() acres of laud or more, well 
stocked with live stock, do not willingly grow beets as a rule. 

Through our large faiming operations in sununcr and tiu' feeding of live stock in winter we are able 
to piovide people moie continuous work and siibsisten<‘e for families than would b(' possible under 
any other lamditions in a rural district, even under a system of small tarm.s operated by their owners, 
fur the reason that feeding operations \\otild not boon anything like so large a scale, though consist- 
ing of the aggre.gate operations of a very <‘onHidorubIe nuiuber of farmers. 

It was jierhaps not your intention to diaw out an argnineiit in favor of beet supir, but the answer 
to \ ourqinmtious necessarily const itutes such anargninent, since the growth of the industry will absorb 
as fann laborers and tenants all of the classes of people you would like to provide for and as rapidly 
as they can be supf)lie<l; and since beet sugar must necessarily be ]»rodueed by corporations having 
cuusiiTerable tiuancial strength, sncli peo]de ma> be more easily, comtortably, and successfully settled 
in rural districts than if they were to leave the cities lor employment in general agriculture. 

Yours, truly, 

, (jcneral Manayer. 

Additioual dotailH arc tis follows: 

(1) Aliout .')() per cent of laborers on farm of the Cattle Company are Americans. Other 

nationalities represented are: Bohemians, (iermaiis, Ilussiaus, Scaudinaviaus, Irish, English, and 
Canadians. Probably (ronnaus are prelerred. 

(2) During the heel seasons, whicu constitnti* about two months in the spring ami two in the fall, 
we are able to employ all the people we can secure, including men, women, and children. Heads of 
families are, of course, employed for a iinich longer time, as the beets are not all delivered at the fac- 
tory until sometime in J anuary ; and, in addition to beets, we have a very large acreage of corn to cut. 
husk, etc. Besides this, our feeding o]ierationH are extensive, having led over 30,000 sbeiip the past 
winter, in addition to some cattle ami hogs. People who do not speak English may bo as valuable to 
ns as tliosc who are convcisant with the iaiigungu. 

(3) On our farm of 12 000 acres, In BhiO. over 6,000 acres were cultivated by the Cattle Com- 

]>any proper, iu addition to which tenants of the company planted 625 acres of beets. 

(4) During the month of .1 une, 1000, 1 ,217 ]»eoplc were employed on our farm : tliis does not moan that 
so many peojde were working at one time, but tlie number on our jiay roll. For February, the dullest 

month of the year at we enijilojed 204 people, which number represents very closely the steady 

emphnees ana hoails of families on our farm. 

(5) We encourage men with large families to come here, as every working member can get employ- 
ment through the beet season. iSHiile there is a short {leriod after the crop is laid by until harvest, 
and again after harvest and <leliver> of crops, uhcii it is difficult to give sUindy eniidoymont to all 
heads of families, yon will note from a partial list of wages which 1 inclose herewith that dunng the 
mouth of (k’toher, 1900, alone, large lamilies received an amount equal to two-thirds of the average 

wages per capita paid in tlie United Shites. The Beet Sugar Company employ s about 2.50 people 

during the sugar campaign, which period covers a portion of our dull season, and it is part of our 
plan that the two companies may exchange labor. 

(6) During a portion of the beet seasoTi in 1900 we paid $1.40 per day, and at harvest time $1.50. 
During the winter we pay $1 .25. These amounts represent wages without hoard. 

(7) The wages )iaid In summer have in<-reased. 

(8) For the season of 1901 we have leased nearly 2,100 KOros of land to farm tenants. Of this acre- 
age the largest portion is leased for a given rental, hut over 360 acres of beets will be grown on the 
shares. The company agrees to furnish laud, animals, machinery, and to advance a subsistence, if 
necessary, for 50 per cent of the proceeds. This is designed for men with large families with limited 
means, as it enables such to come here and get into a paying business from the start. 

(9) There are Crennaus, Scandinavians, Danes, Irish, and Scotch iu the neighborhood as independent 
armers. 
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Partial lint of fnmilien employed by Oat(U Oompany in heetfiehls, month of October, IWO, together 

with amount earned. 


G. Adrian 

H. Brohm 

J.Cain 

A. r. Cook 

J. Cibacek 

J.M. Ciharek .. 
J . Divoah 

C. DuviHon 

J. Deiiiaa 

(J. Deiiiaa 

.] Engc'ilman — 
Grorpo Forboa . 

G. Kercber 

G . Kaatrow 

J. Kohler 

Edward Lee 

(L Lot way 

(J. Lebtnan 

G. W.Lee 

J. 1*. McDonald 

D. Miller 

(r. Miller 

Anton Miushan. 

Joe Mabel 

Peter Marcua .. 

\V. Marten 

J . W Matbea . - 


990. 00 
98. 32 
92. 08 
254.95 
96.10 
91. 30 
77. 00 


S. Munger . 
C. Flowera . 
J. Felaiiig.. 
J . Fieratein 
F. Headky . 
E. Higby... 
L. Hraban . 


95. 70 
154. 18 
93. 10 
. 85.60 
143.53 


A. Hayzler 

P. Hwifenatein . 
Cbarlea Holub . 

C. Jenaen 

11. Jonea 

155. 40 I L. Jones 

102.85 , J. Jacoby 

105.85 I L. Klelcfi 


70.85 
80. 35 
90. 20 
102. 00 
119. 47 
93.89 

87.80 

80.80 
109. 50 
155. 7(» 

73.02 
75. 00 


J. B. Nicbnlson 

A. Pipla 

C. Petcraon 

A. Poapiail 

A. W. Shepard. 

J. Strober 

I\ Schmidt 

J. Tremaine 

J . Troutman . . . 

J. Tnrak 

H.Milota 


(The abe\e hat gives aome idea of the nationalitiea eiii]tioyed.) 


.$126,71 
. 85.72 
. 90.00 
154.20 


195. 20 

147.00 
84. 05 
91.25 
87. 40 

77. 47 
87. 44 

107.47 

149.00 
161.55 
80.66 
80. 36 

82.55 
89. 35 
91.20 
83 00 
84.10 
97.39 

123.50 

79.55 

74.47 


Memorandum of agreement for growing heetn. 


Tbia agrt^ement, made this day of , 190-, between Cattle Coiui>any, of , Nebr., 

partv of the first part, ami , party of the Mccond part, witneaselb • 

1. ‘^bat in conauleration of one dollar ($1) in band paid, receipt of wbicb is hereby ncknowle<lgod, 
anil in consideration of agreements by the party of the second part, bere.inaller Hpeelfled, iiarty of first 

jiart gives and grants to party of second part, the snm of acres of land_ described as follows: 

for the imrpose ot' raising a crop of sngar beets thereon, for and during the season of 190 • ; 

2. That also in consiiferntion of agreements made by the seeond party, as hereinafter apecilieil, said 
party of the tirst, part hereby agrees to give to said sec4>inl party 50 per cent, or one-half, the net pro- 
ceeds of the crop of sugar lieets grown on said land, said net priKioeds being the sum of money paid 

by the Boot Sugar Oompany to tlio Cottle Uoinpany for the not weight of beets delivered 

from the land aforesanl at the jirico ]»aid therefor, 

3. Party of the first part further agrees to furnish to the party of the seeond i>art all borses and 
inachinefy required in the eultivation of said crop of sugar beets; 

4. I'arty of the first part agrees to furnish all beet seed required for the said crop of sugar beets, 
and reserves the pri\ ilege of ^leciding what variety of beet seed shall be used ; 

5. I’arty of the tirst part agrees to furnish, w’ltbont cost, manure and lime to be used in fertilisation 
of the said land; said manure and lime to be applied to tbo land, without cost of labor to the said 
party of tbo tirst part, if apiilied at the option of tbo said nart.^ of the second ]»art. In ease said lime 
or manure sbnll bo ap])lied by tbo wish of the party of trie tirst part, saul tirst. jiarty shall have tbo 
privilege of applying the lime or inanui'e at ita ow'ii cost, 

0. Party of the first part shall pay to the party of the second part 50 per cent of tlie proceoils as 
above, as conqionsatioii for all labor of every kind and description necessary for tbo said crop oi sugar 
boots from the bogiiiuing; including clearing of land : plowing and jireparation of tbo soil by harrow, 
or otherwise; seeding, handwork; hoeing, ojioratioii of beet ]mUors; luilling and topping; ]ilaciiig 
in piles ready to bo loaded on wagons, and assistance in loading in case of immediatt‘ delivery ; 

7. In case said party of the second part shall himself deliver the sugar beefs at the factory, said 

party of trhe first jiarli shall pay him for so doing at the rate of tw'enty-five (25) cents per not ton of 
beets delivered : , ^ * 

8. In case it is necessary to put a iiortion of said crop of sugar beets in sun, thi‘ said party ol the ilrst 

iMirt shall ]my to the said party of tiio second part for so doing at the rate of—— conts per not. tons of 
beets delivered; , ^ t . 

9. The said party of tho first part reserves the privilege of such direction or oversight ot the labor 
involved in growing tho above crop of sugar boots as it judges necesHary, and tlio said party of tho 
second part shall in such case comply with such directions and instructions; 

lu. In case said party of the second part proves to ho incompetent or iinwilliug, or if for any reason, 
as in case of sickness, he is unable to carry out iiis jmrt of the agreement, t hen in that case said psrtv 
of the first iiart may, at its option, take entire charge of tho growing of the sngar In ets on the land 
mentioned above, giving to said jiartv of the second part duo compeiisnf ion for the work alremly done, 
or oonducting the work remaining to'bedono for tho aceountof the second party, us it may be doomed 


**' 11 .’ The said party of tho first part hereby reserves for its own use all beet tops from Imeta grown on 
tbo above-mentioned land ; . , , - x. . ^ 

12. The said party of flie first part hereby agrees to advance to the said party of the second part 
such portion of theValne of the work done by the said party of the second part, up to any point of 
lime, as may be requested By said party of tho second part. It being agreed that a snflioient margin 
shall remain in the hands of the said party of the first, part during the continimnco of this contract, as 
guaranty that it shall be carried out in good faith by said fiarty or the second parf : 

18. The said party of the second part on his part hereby agrees to perform all the labor of tillage, 
cultivation, ana harveatiiig the crop of sugar lieots on said land, us specified above, in a thoroughly 
efilcient, honest, and workmanlike manner, and also agrees that his labor shall be continuous and reg- 
ular, and that he will in no way whatever neglect the work roqnireil on said crop ; 

14. Said party of tho second part also agrees that ho w'lll perform all the said labor, as above 
describod, for 50 per cent of the net prooeeits, as described above; and 

15. All horses and machinery belonging to the first i>arty in the hands of the swond party must lie 
used in tho most careful manner. Any loss or damage to either horses or machinory rosnltiug from 

Anixiliiaiinotiu alinll lin /Jinrcrnd t.niknrt\ 4tf iiart. 
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THK INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: — IMMIGRATION. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TENANCY AND OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

Nemaha County. — Ninety per cent of onr farmers own their farms. Tenant farm- 
ing is practicable only to a limited extent. Railroad lands are cheap; payments on 
long time with low interest. 

l)OT7(iLA8 County. — (1) Worthy tenants have good opportunities; are sought for 
and started. Tlioy are given two- thirds of the crop usually ; often a little less. A 
goo<l, industrious, honest fanner always succeeds in establishing himself as an inde- 
pendent fanner, and the good land ail over Nebraska is rapidly falling into their 
hands. The saying is they will succeed where a native will stiirve. (2) Chances 
for renting farnis are by this time mostly taken ui». Usually tenant gets one-half to 
two-thirds of crop. A poor man can establish himself as an independent farmer 
while hiring out if he is the right man, but he had better buy land where it is 
cheaper than it is hero. 

Wa.sihngton County. — Fair opportunity for renting at from $2.75 to $3.50 an acre 
cash or two-fifths of th<‘ crop. Rather ])oor chance for purchase, as land is worth 
from $45 to $70 an acre. 

Dodoe County. — Good opportunities to become a tenant fanner on reasonable 
terms and good opportunities for purchase. 

Filmore County. — Land rents at two-fifths of the crop. Oppartunitics arc good 
to good, honest farmers. They are being sought for. Farming land is too valuable 
for a i>oor man to purchase while hiring out. 

Buffalo County. — While there is a greater demand for land than the supply, 
good tenant farmers are scarci! and are desired. The terms are usually oue-third of 
the crop, or one-half if seed is furnished Good opportunities for ]>urchase for the 
right kind of men. A considerable number of our peoide are foreigners who came 
here without means and have established themselves as independent farmers. 

Phelps County.— Many farms to let; usually for a share of the crop. There arc 
no free lands, but 30 to OO'milos further west good land can be bought on almost any 
terms at $5 to $10 an acre. 

Keith County. — Good op])ortunities for tenant farming. Plenty of -land can bo 
leased and can bo bought on easy terms. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

Generally. 

The South Atlantic and South Central States may best be treated as one large 
group, ofi’eriug, as they do, certain problems common to each group, and distinctly 
marked otf from those luesented by other grand divisions. 

The common ]»roblems are those arising from the enforced change of agriculture 
from a system haso<l upon slave labor to one based upon free labor, and are work- 
ing themselves ont through (1) a decline of old kinds of fanning; (2) a growth of 
manufacturing interests; (3) a beginning of new forms of agriculture and of 
demand for farmers and farm laborers especially fitted to carry these on. 

The older form of Southern farming — extensive cultivation of great staple crops, 
such as cotton, rice, and tobacco, by tbe aid of cheap labor— is generally regarded 
as becoming less and less profitable. Exttmsi ve cultivation has wasted and exhausted 
tbe land. Market conditions for tbe croj>8 grown are considered generally unsatis- 
factory. The change from slave to free labor brought about ebanges in agriculture, 
tbe full nature and extent of which are not as yet Hilly to be traced, but which are, 
necessarily, more or less serious. 

Considerable testimony is brought forward to show that negro labor has deterio- 
rated since the war. The younger generation are said tn be roaming otf to towns and 
cities; those who remain are not so faithful ami eifieieut as those of the older genera- 
tion. 

The negro as a farm laborer is generally considered to bo at bis best in cotton farm- 
ing. But even hero he gives much ground for complaint. A Kouthem farmer 
stated before the Industrial Commission 

I think one of the causosof the deprossion in agiiciiltnro in the South is the prenenoeof theneffra 
Tbe uemro does not know how to use iniproved inmlements, and does not want to know how, and it la 
almost ln)]K>8sible to teach him. If a man farming cotton on an extensive snale puts an improved 
implement in use, every darky says it is impossible to use it, and they do not. 


< Reports of Industrial Conimissiuu, vol. x, p. 62. 
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Furthermore, certain peculiarities of his have given occanion for, and even made 
necessary, metbods of employing labor that are serious drawbacks to agriculture in 
general. 

These methods, especially characteristic of Southein agriculture, are renting, 
“cropping,” and a wage system, in which payment is made by the day rather than 
by the week or month, and to a considerable extent in ]»roviBions instead of money; 
and all find a su^iport in one idiosyncrasy of the negro — his objection to hxed tasks, 
close supervision, and ooiitiiiiioiis labor. Customs vary in detail in different ])urts 
of the country, but in general the renting and cropping systems may be described 
and distinguished as follows : 

In “cropping” the landowner furnishes land, team, and tools; the “cropper" fur- 
nishes labor. The landowner also furnishes the cropper such supplies as ho may 
want for his family during the year, commonly from a “]dantation store,” charging 
usually a ])rice higher than the cash market price,. The “cro])per” makes the, cr<)]», 
with the aid of his wife’s labor and that of his children, and in the fall, >\heii the 
crop is gathered, the landlord markets it, and the proceeds are divided, the land- 
lord subtrac-tiug from the (Topper’s share sufficient to li(iuidate his store debt. The 
landlord is secured for his advance supplies and for his share of the crop liy a “cr(»p 
lien,” the terms of which differ in different States. Under the cropping system the 
lan(llord usually has some oversight of the “cropper’^ and his methods. 

Renting may be either for a crop or money rent. The crop rent seems to be the 
one moat usually arranged for at present. The chief difference between this and the 
cropping system seems to be that the renter is on a more indei>endent footing than 
the “ cropper.” The renter is, iiractically, an iudenendent farmer himself, raising bis 
crops as lie chooses, marketing them himsidf, and simply paying to the landlord a 
stipulated amount of product or of money as the rent of lainl ;iud house. 

The tenant or share system, as a whole, by which transactions between biboier 
and emiiloyer are carried on as far as jiossible in terms of commodities— shar* s of 
crops, goods and supplii^s from the store bought and so'd on credit, tools, teams, etc. — 
rather th.au on a cash b.asis, was originally due, no doul>t, to other conditions binding 
the Landlord than the jireference of his laborers. 'J'he landlord had no ready money 
to pay laborers;' he was himself dependent upon credit given by merchants and 
cotton factors on the basis of the expected crop. Uncertain, besides, as to the price 
to be realized for the harvested crop, and working nixm (he narrowest possible 
margin of expected profit, the landlord could not even make a bargain with his 
laborers in cash terms. He was obligiMl to share with tl»em the chances of the 
market. 

The continuance of the system is, however, claimed hy the planters tote largely 
due to the characteristics of the negro laborer, 'fhe whit(‘ farmer is extricating 
himself to a considerable extent from the credit system, so far as the marketing of 
his crop is concerned, and is more and more able to pay cash wages to laborers. 
The tenant system, however, meets the negro laborer’s desire for freedom in regu- 
lating his Avork and his working lioiirs more completely than the wage system, .and 
it is the one still most largely in use. A representative Southern farmer tc'sfified 
before the Industrial Commission* that while he regarded the tenant plan as 
“iiii(piitou8.” he followed it because he “ could not get the labor to work otberwis(‘.” 
The labor thus employed works only about 7 mouths in fhe ymir. The rest of the 
time is devoted to loafing, fishing, hunting, etc. It seems to he generally agreed 
that the tenant method is had for the laud. One farmer states: “This ruinous 
system has done more to impoverish and retard the progress of onr farmers than 
any other combination of circninstances.” The renter or cropper takes littb^ iiains 
to keep up repairs or fertility and the land rapidly deteriorates.' B'or iustaneo, 
the washing away of certain needed elements hy rainstorms, freshets, and so fortli, 
maybe prevented by terracing up the land; hut this the average lonant will not 
trouble himself to do. ^ Nor will the landowner trouble himself so long as begets 
some sort of an income from the land through the rent payable by temiuts. 

As between renting and “cropping,” the Tatter system is apparently better for tbo 
land, as the landlord has some oversight of onltivatiou ; but the tenant prefers the 
former system because he is freer from restraint, and in m.any cases the l.nndlord falls 
in with this desire, to save himself trouble an(i to get his land tilled at all, labor, 
under present conditions, being so floating and temporary in its character. 

It was said before the Industrial Commission'^ that the disposition to rent land at 


' Report of Ind. Coni., vol. x, p — testimony of Mr. J. K. unally, R uiially, < la. 
>lbid.,p.456. 

>lbld., p.604. 

4 Ibid., p. 459. 

* Reports of ind. Com., vol. x, p. 4M. 
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BO niuoh ])or acre, instead of on the old cropping fiystem, was likely to prove very 
inJnriouH to the country. 

The tendency is to get rid of the management of the labor, to furnish them cheap stock and cheap 
ntensils, to improve ns little for them as poasible, and get rid of the worry. The white people as a 
result will move into the little villages and stations, and it seems to me it will be only a few years 
until the larger part of the upland section of the country * * * will he occupied by negroes. The 
lands, o*‘ course, under their management as tenants, uill wash away and wear out, fences go down, 
improvements bo<M>me dilapidated. 

This Hystera luiB its disadvautiigeH for tho touaiits also. It is generally considered 
that where the negro is left to himself, in coininnnities solely of his own kind, 
progress ceases, and even positive deterioration, social and moral, sets in. This is 
recognized by the progrossivo negroes themselves, as well as by the whites. 

Southern larmors arcj tliscoiiruged with cotton farming under all the conditions 
above outlined. Labor, altliongb cheap from a money point of view and identy, is not 
cheap enough witli regard to efliciency and the price of the crop. An instance given 
before the Industrial (Commission illnstratcs this. A South (Carolina farmer and mer- 
chant states* that when ho hired labor by the day lie paid 30 rents, oiio-fonrth in 
<*a8h and three-fourtlis to hi^ traded out at 50 per cent profit, equalling 19 cents a day 
actual outlay, “ and yet, raising the crops as cheaply as that, the jiroceeds will not 
meet the expense of raising.” 

This farmer, it should ho noted, bail no complaint to make of the efliciency of tho 
labor employed, and others agree with him in considering the negro a satisfactory 
cotton laborer, lint, however this may he, whether the farmer attributes his fail- 
ure to labor, to the hanks, to tlio markets, or to the railway companies, the fact 
remains that cotton farming is generally found unsatisfactory and the farmers are 
looking iihout for some means of improvement. 

A remedy more and mon^ looked to in all parts of the country is diversified or 
intensive fanning. For this sort of farming the general opinion si'ems to he that the 
negro laborer is not suitable, restimony as to Iiis capability is not all one way, it 
is true. A prominent and successful fruit grower, testifying before the Imlnstrial 
(yommission,^ speaks highly of the efliciency, adaptability, and faithfulness of tho 
negro laborer in fruit culture, including such jiarts of it as require syn^cial skill 
and care. 

Others say, however, that the negro can raise cotton and nothing else; that lie 
can not he trusted to care for stock; that he is unable to use farm maidiinery (as 
lias been noteil); that lie will not give the care and attention necessary for di\crsi- 
fied and intensive farming. It is said that the negro renter will not even cultivate 
his own garden patch to any great result in providing siqiplies for his family. 

The prevalence of negro labor is, indeed, on the one hand an incentive to go into 
diversifli'd farming as a relief from the cotton farming, which do])cnd8 on this inefll- 
cient class of labor; * and on the other, one of the greatest drawbacks to making the 
needed change. One farmer testilies * “ the labor that w<* have there must he worked 
some way, and cotton is about the only thing they know how to make.” 

Ihit, notwithstanding these drawbacks, diversified and intensive farming will 
undoubtedly gain ground in the South, surely if slowly, the need and advantage 
are so obvious. 

Careful methods of culture will restore fertility to the exhausted soil, the use of 
improved uiachiiiery will reduce the labor cost of crops, diversitication of products 
will supply the wants of tho home plantation to greater advantage than purchasing 
everything with cotton. Siip])lenieutcd by diversitied farming, cotton farming itself 
is more likely to prosper. 

The farmer who is no longer absolutely do])endeiit on the one great crop can culti- 
vate it to better advantagi;, and by a system of economy and use of hitherto neg- 
lected resources, diversitied farmiug need not at all diminish the acreage given to 
cotton, hut may oven allow of its increase. 

It may he of interest to note the estimated acreage of cotton planted in the last 
2 years. 


' KeportH of lull. Coiu., vnl. x, p. 1 17. 

»Ibid., p.382etal. 

•A representative farmer writes: "The ‘new era ’ negro from 18 to 80 has heconie so iierfeclly 
unreliable as a Held hand that diversifleil furiniiig Is largely furred on the planters." 
pKepurts of lud. Com., vol. x, p. 76.) 
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Estimated acreage of cotton.' 


Stat«H mill Territories. 


EHtinmted acreage 
planted— 

In 1900. , In 1901. 


Virginia 

North Carolina . 
South Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Miaaiaaiiipi 

Louiaiana 

Texas 

Arkuiisas 

Tennosseo 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

Indian Territ4iry 


44.000 

1. 342. 000 

2 . 367. 000 
3, 551,000 

169. 000 

3. 085. 000 
3, 063, 000 

1. 285. 000 
7, 174, 000 

1.899.000 

801.000 

53. 000 

246.000 

344. 000 


52.000 

1.470. 000 
2, 533, OOO 
3, 870, 000 

186,000 

3. 362. 000 
3,124,0(0 

1.401.000 
7, 748,000 
2, 089, OOO 

913. 000 

59. 000 

308. 000 

413. 000 


Total 


25,421,000 1 27,532,000 


' Croji Keport.er, dune, IIKM (vol. 3, No. 2). 


This ]>ru8cntH a ^eiKTal iiicroasc for the past year of ovt^r 8 per cent, and is dno 
mainly, it may bo asHumetl, to tlto rise in price of cotton in the markets. It is plain, 
lioweNor, that diversified and intonsivi* farming and the g:r<>\vth of manufactures, so 
far ns they have pfone, are not at least restricting the acreage given to cotton. 

As an independent industry, too, diversified farming will gain ground. The 
growth of manufacturing industries in the South is opening a wider and wider home 
market for dairy, garden, and orchard ])rodnct8, while the North is daily e.vtcnding 
Its demands for the same commodities, and railroad facilities are bringing these 
markets nearer to the Southern farms. 

All the circumstances above outliiual seem especially favorable f otho introduction 
of Kuropean farnnu's and farm laborers with their knoN\ lodge of intensive methods 
and diversified fanning into a country that has hitherto known little about them, 
and that is generally regarded as well — too well— supplied with both farmers and 
laborers. 

As a result of the change going on in the agricultural system much land in the 
South has fallen altogether out of cultivation,' It is “ worn out” in the sense that 
the surface fertility is exhausted, but under intensive methods it is capable of 
restorati(m and high cultivation. ( ithcr lands now cultivated in large tracts on the 
extensive system may be broken up into small tracts for cultivation intensively, 
and will thus sustain a greater population. 

atill other lands, hebl by small farmers, who are at once farmers and laborers, 
have b<‘en left open to settlement by the departure of their owners for the cotton 
mills, which, employing only white labor, are now drawing heavily upon the small 
landholding ^lopiilation of the South. 

In the cultivation of these lands is a most favorable opening for the foreign farmer, 
with his traditions of industry and skill in intensive farming. There is in the South, 
nnmiover, not only old land to be restored an<l made profitable by iuteusive c.iiltiva- 
tion, but new laml yet to bo o]»eued up. 'I’exas and Florida are as sparsely" settled 
us the m^west States of the Northwest; Louisiana and Arkansas afford thousands of 
acres of unimproved land to be worked; in Mississippi great tracts of land recently 
cleared or not yet cleared of timber are ready for the settler. 

There has been for some time a decided call for a class of foreign immigrants with 
capital enough to make initial payments on laud and set up as independent farmers. 
State boards of immigration and private corporations have been, and are now, 
engaged in trying to attract settlors of this class. There is little express demand 
for foreigners as farm laborers in comparison. It is as yet generally felt that the 
negro laborer holds the field, and that the foreign immigrant can not compete with 
him. But the same qualities that make the foreigner desirable as a fanner make 
him desirable as a laborer— his industry, his ooiitiniious application to his work, his 
intelligence, and skill. The growing dissatisfaction with the negro laborer is already 
taking shape in some calls for foreign laborers. (See tables.) Where foreign farm^ 
ers have settled it is natural to suppose that foreign laborers will find a place, in 
some cases as a stepping-stone to fanning on their own account. Little by little 


• E. g., Virginia, Maryland, Georgia, Koporta of Ind. Com., Vol. X, pp. 104, 109. 
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fanners will rt'.cognize that tbo cost of labor is not meaBiired by the money paid 
out lor it ; and there seems every probability that, under the new system of farming 
coming in, the foreign I’arm laborer can compete successfully with the negro in 
respect to real, as contrasted with nominal, labor cost. 

Dklawakk. 

(See table, p. 614.) 

Ilex)resentative farmers from the three counties of Delaware rex)ort favorably, with 
one exception, as to opportunities in the State for newly airived immigrants who do 
not speak English. Emit, dairy, and truck farming give em])loymeut throughout 
the year to a large proporti«»D of the farm laborers employed. Married laborers are 
employed and sometimes preferred, and there is considerable woik for women and 
children. Farm laborers arc principally negroes, but there are also Irish, (Jermans, 
Swedes, and Poles. In two cases a preference is expressed for Germans and Poles as 
farm laborers. ( )n(‘ i'armer says that negroes arc employed, bnt Germans and Swedes 
would be prel'errcd if they could be bad. Germans, English, and Canadians are 
established as indt'pendent farmers in the State. Many of the Germans began as 
farm laborers. One farmer states that there are no foreign farmers in his neighbor- 
hood, but *• would like to have them.” Another in the same county says, ‘‘Our 
people are very friendly to Gormans. They make good ‘help^ and good citizens. 
There is a good opening for such people.” • 

As to general conditions, one farmer writes .as follows; 

I rwogiiize that our wages are imich lower tliar. in some seciions, Imt we have advantages in cheaper 
living lor families, and onjuirtnuities for women and children to pick herries and other fruits, that 
largely help to make up tne deficiency. 1 am a landowner and farmer by proxy, living in town aiul 
renting the land. I <iwn four farms, whicli I ha\e made and paid for out of the l)iisine88 of fanning 
and fruit growing. So 1 think I am in u ]>osition to know what l»a.s been done, and I do believe there 
is an opening here for small farmers who aie iudugtrioiis and frugal. 1 have not afoot of laud to Bell, 
so 1 am not advertising. There is a great call liere for house girls at about $2 per week. 

OlM*()UTUNITlK8 FOR TENANCY AND OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

Sussex County.— Very good opportunities for renting, tenant paying share of 
tlie crop ac<!or(ling to comlilion of the land. Good opportunities for purcliaso. 

Kent County.— (1) Terms for renting, half share of the product or a cash rent. 
Industrious, reliable men can get farms to rent. There are the best oiiportnnitics 
for purchase while th(' purchaser is hiring out. (2) A large xiart of the land is 
worked on the tenant system, always on shares. Tenant does all the work, furnishes 
a small portion of the fertilizer, and gets half the crop. Land is low in price and 
easily improved. Many native farm laborers now own their own farms, and are doing 
well— both white and colored. (3) Good opportunities for renting. Tenant gets all 
proceeds of j»oultry and stock and divides grain and fruit. He stocks the farm. As 
to ]>nrcha8ing while hiring out, this is continually occurring. A man has only to 
prove bis ability and character. 

Newcastle County.— (1) Mostof our tenant farmers began as farm hands. (2) The 
average foreign farm laborer does not seem to wish to become a farmer. Nearly all 
say when they make $.^00 they will go back to their own country. There is little 
chance for purchase iii this particular neighborhood, 

Maryland. 

(See table, p. 616.) 

In this State a considerable proxmrtion of the agricultural laud fell entirely out of 
oultivatiou as a result of the change from slave to free labor. Such abandoned 
lands, in general, arc said to be good agricultural lands, abandoned only on account 
of the difli<!ulty in getting labor to work them properly. 

In 1896 the State established a bureau of immigration to call attention to the 
resources of the State and the advantages offered to settlers, and to assist in the sajo 
of lands. Dutch and (merman settlers, either direct from the old country or from 
the Western States, were especially desired as thrifty, industrious farmers, who 
would be particularly successful in reclaiming marshes and swamps, clearing away 
land grown u}) to timber, and improving land that had lost its fertility.* 

Pamphlets giving full informati'ui about the State and its resources were prepared, 
and an agent sent out to the Western States, to Holland, and to Germany to lecture on 
those topics. It was claimed that a farmer in Maryland could, on a farm of 40 to 60 
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acres, make a better and more comfortable living than in the Western and North- 
western States on a 200-acre farm, and that the man who possessed a few thousands 
of dollars to pay for a farm, cash down, in Maryland, was at once assured of a good 
future, while a good start could be made with from $400 to $800. 

As a result of this activity many families of Gormans, Dutch, and Swedes have 
settled in the State. A German settlement has been established near Preston, in 
Caroline County. During the autumn of 1898 about 25 families from various places 
settled throughout the State, mainly in Baltimore, Harford, and Frederick counties, 
and some on the Eastern Shore. In the spring of 1898 the beginning of a Dutch 
colony was made at Denton, (Jaroline County. Within recent years a considerable 
amountof land was purchased by Germans in Dorchester County. Up to November, 
1899, it was estimated that between 400 and 500 families of desirable immigrants 
had settled in the State and had bought more than 25,000 acres of hind.' 

One obstacle to the work was the difliculty of procuring suilicient land in single 
tracts, ns foreign immigrants ])referred to settle in colonies. A tract ol 12,000 acres 
was finally procured in Somerset County, with the idea ol’ making it a Dutch settle- 
ment. The Maryland Land aud Immigration Company of Haltimore now bold about 
3,000 acres of land in this county, as yet unsold, and are planning to settle Dutch 
families there. About 15 families are alrea<ly established and doing well. All kinds 
of crops ar(^ grown on these lands, aud transportation facilities are good. The 
prices are from $8 to $25 per acre. The settlers referred to have come mostly from 
the Western States, and agents are still at work in those States trying to induce 
immigration. The conditiiuis in Somerset tlouiity nre considi^red especially favor- 
able for the Dutch, being so much like those jirevailing in Holland. A committee 
of three farmers from the Dutch colonies of the West, having been sent on to exam- 
ine and report npon the Maryland lands, declare formally that “According to oiir 
best conviction the said lands are especially adapted for a Holland colony," adding 
naively: “It ajipears to ns that these lands are designed by God for our Holland 
people.” 

Certain parts of the Stale appear to offer especial iuducoments for the better class 
of Hungarian settlers. An instance is given by the secretary of the bureau of one 
Hungarian purchaser w^ho bought 400 acres of land in Anne Arunded County for the 
piirjio.se of raising Tokay grapes, considering that the conditions of (dimate and soil 
afforded a remarkable parallel to those in Hungary. Success iu this one undertaking 
probably means the beginning of a Hungarian colony and the devedopmont of a new 
and profitable form of agricultural industry iu the country. 

For the 12 mouths ending April 30, 1901, the State hoard of immigration reports 
that 249 iinmij'rants came to the State and altogether purchased 4,577 acres of land. 
Of these immigrants 96 wesre from other States or (’auada, 74 from Germany, 12 
from the Netherlands, 23 from Switzerland, 41 from Austria-Hnngnry, 1 from Den- 
mark, and 2 from South Africa. Descriptive literature and maps hail been distrib- 
uted through shipping and transportatiou agencies and by advertising in the leading 
agricultural papers of the Northwestern States and in Europe. Especial eft’orts 
appear to have been made to induce immigration from Germany. Of 1,847 
pamphlets and maps sent out 1,047 were sent to Germany, as against 281 throughout 
the other States and Canada, 136 to the Netherlands, 154 to Sw itzerland, 137 to 
Austria-Hungary, and less than 25 to any other one conntr\ . 

The State bureau offers to give to anybod^v wishing it information as to situation 
and (]uality of soil of lands offered for sale in the State or concerning the resources 
at the command of immigrants, industrial opportunities, routes of travel, etc. 

The pamphlet of information issued by the bureau makes the following statement : 

The bureau is not conneotod with any Bteaui navifratiou oomnaiiy or real-oatato syndicate. It is 
not interested in and does not receive any couiniission freni the sale of laud or perform any services in 
a bnaiuesH line for ituniigrants; all it is intended for is to fiiruisb iiifonnatioii, and this it docs gratui- 
tously. It will protect immigrants from imposition by land agents, if siujh should be attempted. Its 
oWce is a public one, and its officials are State officers,' but ready to guide and help all intending set- 
tlers by furnishing them names of persons or concerns to whom the immigrant safely can apply. 

The master of the State grange speaks well of the German farmers who have come 
into the St.ate.‘^ Many, he says, who came as laboi ers in a few years acquired land of 
their own, and are now prospering. They were experienced in farming before com- 
ing here. Many have settled near the cities ana are engaged in truck farming, 
which reciuires less capital than some other kinds of farming and is profltable. In 
’his opinion, the incoming of German farmers has been to the improvement of agri- 
cultural conditions. They have set a good example of industry and economy, and 
some are among the best citizens of the State. As farm laborers they are more 
effective than either the negroes or the class of native whites obtainable in the State. 


^Second Report, State Bureau of Imiuigratiou, Baltimore, 1899. 

* Testimony of Mr, Josepli B. Ager, Reports of lud. Com., Vol. X, p. liiS (189*). 
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Keports received from representative farmers (see table, P.—) were from three 
counties only — two on the Kastern Shore and one in the nortnwest corner; so they 
can be taken only as showing conditions in these particular sections. 

From the Eastern Shore counties one farmer reports no foreigners as farmers or 
farm laborers and no opportunity for immigrants. The other speaks of Irish and 
German farmers and laborers in the neighborhood, and makes note of a colony of 
Germans brought there in 1870. These people found it hard to learn American ways 
and the language, he says, and soon left. 


OUPORTUNITIKS FOU TKNANCY AND OWNF.USHIP. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

Qhekn Anne Cofnty. — Land rents here for half of th(‘ produce raised. The 
owner furnishes oue-hall‘ phosphates, one-half seed wheat, and draws half. Farm 
lands sell here from $10 to .$75 an acre, according tocpiality and location. To pur- 
chase yon are re<iuired to pay down one-third and give a mortgage at 6 per cent for 
the balance. The mortgage may usually run jis long as the interest is paid. 

Tat.uot County. — There are no chances for renting farms. AVe now have more 
tenants than there are farms. It is possible for a poor man to establish himself in 
independent farming while hiring out, but not for the kind of help we are accus- 
tomed to. • 

Washington County.— The proportion of tenants to the farms is large. The 
outtit of a tenant costs from $1,200 to $!t,00O, and he gets one-half the gross proceeds 
of the land, paying for one-half of the fertilizer and one-half the seed. It is not 
practicable for a man to purchase land while hiring out. 


VlUOlNIA. 

(See table, p. G17.) 

In 1894, according to the commissioner of agriculture,^ Virginia desired immigrants 
able to buy homes, large or small. Thesi*- were wanted mostly in Soiithside and 
Tidewater Virginia, and lands were lower priced in these sections; but the whole 
State desired an intlu.x of population. English, Scotch, Irish, Germans, and Swedes 
wore the nationalities desired or preferred. 

The desire for immigrants still exists. The commissioner of agriculture writes as 
follows under date of December 17, 1990: 

There are fine opportanities for iniinigrants in this State; jjrojiter than lioretolore. Owing to the 
locution and climate uf this State, iiiteimive tanning is becoming very protitahlc, ulso 8t<M;k raising; 
and there is more demand for labor in all lines of industry. 

We have not had enongh immigrants to see inncli diflerenor* hetwem tlie nationahti(>s. The tier- 
mans have HO far, 1 believe, made the best class of farmers. 

Foreign farmers huve been successful, owing to their training in intensive methods of enltivatiou. 

Fanners gladly welcome all immigrauita who are industrious and laiw-ahiding citizens. There is 
a wide Held and splendid «»pportunity hero for them. 

The State lias made no effort to secure imiiiigratiou. The railroads, however, are eueonraging 
them, anti also the real-estate agents. 

G. W. Koiner, VommiHKioner. 

Letters from representative farmers were received from the ISluo Ridge region 
ouly. Speaking for this lo«;aUty, 5 of the 8 farmers beard from gave no eucourago- 
nient as to opening for non-English speaking iiiimigrants. This part of the country 
is by no means thickly settled, has few large towns, laborers are practically all 
employed through the year, and there is considerable work for women and childreu. 
But almost no foreigners have penetrated to this region. Some Germans and English 
are noted in Albemarle County, who have done well. One correspondent writes 
that foreigners would be welcomed as ]nircha8er8 of land. Farm laborers are 
exclusively native whites and negroes. Farmers express preference for one or the 
other of tliese classes, as they know nothing about foreign labor. Some dissatis- 
faction with negro labor is expressed. In one case a farmer says Germans would 
probably suit better. With regard to other parts of the country, Si^or Mastro-. 
Valerio notes* that Italians are found in the large truck-farming districts near 
Norfolk. 


> Kuport uf Immigration InvoRtigutiug CunimlHsion, p. 150. 
p. — ■ of this report. 
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OITOKTUNITIKS FOll TKNANCY AND OWNEKSflIP. 

( Reported by representative farmers. ) 

Franklin County. — Tonaney on terms of half crop of tobaeeo and corn and one- 
third of wheat and oats; owner furnishes teams, tools etc.; tenant linds himself. 
An industrious, frugal man could buy a little home and pay for it by hiring out or 
by close \vork on his farm. 

Botetourt County.— A ^reat many farms arc rented here (stocked.) Give one- 
third. Good opportunities for purchase while hiring out. 

Rockrriuu.b County. — Few opportunities, as renting is not looked upon with 
favor. A poor man can establish himself in independent farming while hiring out. 
“The man that is now working for me has done so.” 

Amherst County. — Good i)arties can become tenant farmers. Can farm on shares, 
the landowner to fni'nish land and team and give the renter one-fourth. A poor 
man can establish himself in independent farming while hiring out. This is being 
done by many of our laborers. 

Albemarle County.— No answer given. 

Augusta County. — We now have, more native tenants than farms. Not a very 
good chance Jor a poor man to become an independent lariuer while hiring out, 
though an excc})tionally industrious man, a good manager, might succeed. 

Alleguany County.- (!ood opportunities for renting. Tenant or landlord fur- 
nishing teams and sei'ds gtits two-thirds of crop. A man who purchases land on 
payments will find all of his time needed to cultivate it; but he will have good 
opportunities to hire out. 


West ViiuiiNiA. 

(Bee table, p. GIH.) 

The table for the State gives reports from rejiroscmtative farmers in (1 ) the southei n 
part of the State, on the Virginia side, (2) on the Ohio border, (S) in the north- 
eastern jnirt of the State, and (4) in the ‘‘ Panhandle.” The table is not, then, fairly 
representative of conditions in the State as a ^^holc. In all of the counties heard 
from but Brooke, the Panhandle county, there are almost no foreign fanners or farm 
laborers; no desire is exprossed for their incoming, ami there are said to be no oppor- 
tunities for non-English speaking immigrants. 

Testimony givim before the Indnstiial Commission' as to conditions in thc^ extreme 
northeastern part of the State (the eastern Panhandle) is to about the same eft’ect 
as that for the above counties. 


opportunities for tenancy and ownership. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

Monroe County. — Not uiiich demand for tenant farmers. They usually ^et half 
the produce and are sometimes roipiired to furnish teams. The opportunities for 
purchase are poor. 

Rai EiGH County.— No opportunities for renting, but very good for purchase. 

Greenbrier County. — Good opportunities for renting either on shares or by 
lease for a term of years for clearing the land. 

Putnam County.— (1) Good land may bo rented on halves, the router furnishing 
everything but the land and permanent repairs. There is not much chance for a 
])oor man to purchase while hiring ont. When he conUl hire out ho would be needed 
to work his own crops. (2) Not much tenant farming is done here, and there is 
not much opportunity for purchase on especially easy terms except on the hills and 
ridges. 

Mason County.— No opportunities for tenancy or for purchase ou easy terms. 

Barbour County.— There are good opp»>rtnnitio8 for tenancy; not so good for 
purchase. Land is high here. 

Brooke County.— There are good opportunities for renting; not so good for juir- 
tsbase. Laud is high. 


I Reports of Ind. Coro., Vol. X., p. 591. 
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North Carolina. 

(Seo table, p. 1519.) 

'riie asaistaut ccnnniiaaionor of agriculture for State, in reply to a letter of 
inquiry addreaaed to him regarding iniuiigratioii and general agricultural conditioua, 
writea aa folio wa under date of December 29, 1990: 

to your iiiquirioB of tlio 14tli lUHtaiit, 1 bcf; to Bay that there has been but little foreign 
Irnniigratiou iu North Carolina — iiuteuough to have any perceptible clTcict upon wtigOB and enijdoynieiit . 

Relative to your qiiOBtioiiH I auBwer UH follows: 

FirBt. Are 1 here opmu’tuuitieR ill your State for imiiiigruutB greater than there have been during 
the recent years of inuuHtrial deprcHsion ' If so, in what occupation 1 — Answer. Yes, within the jiasl 
10 >ears more than 50,000 negro I'ann laborers liave emigrated Innn the StatAwlho hulk of tiiem going 
to tlie cotton fields of MisHiHsip])i and Louisiana. The iiiiiiieroiis cotton mills and other inaunfactorles 
which have ro»'oiitly been erected iu North Carolina ba\e secured their lalutrers mostly from the 
farms. Tliese causes having almost depleted very many good farms of tlieir laborers, have thrown 
them uiion the market at jirices below' thoir real value, hence there are oitporiunities Ibr foreign fanm ns 
of small moans to purchase very tine lands at low prices. There is also a better demand for foreign 
laboreis to work in the cotton and trucking lields. 

Second AVliat races or nationalities are most etfective as farmers or farm hibori'rs/ -Answer. The 
native iiiiimlation. 

Tliirit. is the success of toreigu fariners us great us or greater than that of American born ? If it is 
greater, is this owiiuj to more intensive methods of cultivation?— Answer. There are not sullicient 
nnmliersof loreign lanuers to make any general coinpaiison. AtValdeso, in Burke County, N. C., 
tliore is a i-olniiy ot some 40 families of Wamenstan farmers, whose suciiess in farming is greater than 
their American nyiglihors, iindiiiuchoftlieirsiiccessisowiiigtomore intensive methods ot cultivation. 

Fourth, lio farmers as a class oppose or favor the further iniliix of foreigners in your State? — 
Answer. Our tanners, as a class, arc opposed to pan |M‘r immigrants, hiit welcome farmers w'ho come 
to buy homes. 

FMfth. Are efforts h«' mg made in your State either by ]mhlie authorities or by private parties or 
cor]»orations, to attract immigrants ^—Aiisw'cr. Yes, the North Carolina dethirtnicnt ol' agriculture 
is cliargeil hy tlie legislature w'ltli the work of immigration. 

Sixth. Please inform im* of iinv agricultural ‘'colonies” or ‘‘settlements” ot foreignors iu your 
State. — Answer There is a ('tennan settlement of fariners -some ‘JOO people — near liidgew'iiy, N. C., 
and a Waldensinn settlement — some 50 familioa— at Valdese, N. C. 

Yours, very truly, 

.Ino W, Thompson, (Commissioner. 

The Ueniiun colony at Ridgeway above roi’eiTcd to conHists of about 25 porsons, 
brought to its idiice of Hettleuieiit direct ftom (Jerinany about 17 years ago by a Ger- 
man jiroatther of Brooklyn, N. Y. Most of the colonists are successful in farming, 
and own thoir own land in farms of 50, iK), 100, 200, and 300 acres. One family owns 
a farm of SOO acres. Tin y tirt} engaged iu general farming, like other farmers around 
them, hut keep somewhat more stock. 

The Waldensinn colony is (tomposed of about 40 families from the Italian Alps, 
province of 'rnriu, and was esttiblished 7 years ago. Few families have come iu 
since that time. The colony is prospering. Wlieat, corn, and grapes are raised. 
Two small hosiery mills are about to begin work, ami this will be a great help to the 
place. The jiresent po])ulation of the colony is about 250. This colony has become 
quite widely known for its success, as an instantie of what a European farm colony 
can accomplish.’ 

The immigration w'ork of the State department of agriculture, referred to in the 
assistant coiiimissioner’s letter, was taken ui» iu 1899 under the act of assciuhly 
reorganizing the deiiartnient, which provided that among the duties of the de]>art- 
ineiit shoiihl he “the iuducemeut of capital and immigration by the dissemination 
of information relative to the advantages of soil and climate and to the natural 
resources and industrial o])portiinitieH ottered in the State j by keeping a land regis- 
try, ami the publication of descrijitions of agricultural, mineral, and forest and 
trucking lands whicli may be ottered the department for sale,” etc. 

This w ork has been carried on as far as the means of the hoard will allow* and the 
demands of the dcpjirtmcnt seeiiied to reipiire. 

As to the class of immigrants wished for, it is stated in the Annual Report of the 
Hoard of Agriculture for 1899-1900, page 12. 

The effort of the hoard, through the assislaut coniinissioner, has been to iutnidiice only such iromi- 
Krution as is desirable in the State, men of means suflicieiit to enable them to make investments and 
build homes, no enuourngemeut being given t4) undesirable steerage immigrants or other undesirable 
foreigners. 

The assistant commissioDcr, regarding the small German farmers as a highly, 
desirable class of immigrants, attempted to divert some of them from thoir destina- 
tion, the Northwest, hut w as unable to dr» so because of the fact that “they invaria- 
bly locate in the State to which they start when they leave the old country.”-* 


Dleports of Tiid. Coin., Vol. X, p. 335 (Mr. J. F. Crowell); Report North Carolina Board of Agricul- 
ture, 1899-11H)0. p. 90. 

* Report Dept, of Agrioulturc, 1H90-19OO, p. su. 
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To reach them iu their homes and induce them to make North Carolina the State 
of their original choice a l>ook of 130 pagei> in the Gorman hiiiguuge was issued and 
distributed by the aid of the American cousnls throughout Germany, Austria, and 
Belgium, and also at the Paris Exposition. 'Hus resulted in many imiuirios and 
some immigration. One settler who came over is himself now organizing a German- 
American Lund Company with, it is claimed, ample capital. This company will 
advertise North Carolina's resources, and will have its agents in Germany and 
Austria to distribute its literature and semi farnieis of means direct to the State.* 

The secretary of the State department of agriculture writes in further detail as 
follows with regard to opportunities for immigrants: 

(1) An immigrant may Hueceed in Nortli Carolina with a very limitinl < apital, provided he is indua- 
trioiiH and oapahlu. Our imople who have hiuda to soil aro fontent with a small oash )>uym»nt and 
annual payments tluTwirter from tlm right jmoplo. So that a man with f oni $2ri() to $.'>00 could got a 
small farm, making an initial j»aytmmt ot from $100 t<» $200 and llmo lor the rest, using his surplus to 
maintain himself wliiln his crops are maturing. 

(2) 'fhe class of farming which may bo done in this State is very varied. In the eastern part of tho 
State, with from 2.'i to 50 acres, an immigrant coiihl make a good living, Imcanse there ho can grow lor 
tho early markets spinach, kale, cabbage, green pea.s, lettuce, asparagn.s, unions, beets, string beans, 
strawberries, dewberries, raspberrh'Sj blaekberries, (‘.anialoupe, etc. The shijmionts from this Stato 
aRgregate :;50 train loads per annum Irtmi the roghm ilescribed. 'i’bo strawberry crop alone last year 
aggregated more than 9,000 tons. In the middle section of tho State tobacco and cotton culture 
together witli general farming are the leading industries. In the 1‘iedniont and western or mountain 
region the cereals, grasses, and winter fruit— apples- are the leading industries. The conditions in 
the Stale, hotii climatic and soil, arc extremely iavorahle for all agrii'ultural and horticultural ]mr- 
suits, and wni kers from any jiart of Europe are geiierallv sm ces.Hfnriiere 

Thenationalilios snuglit by North Carolina are the lilnglish, Sc.ot<‘.h, (iernians, and Scandinavians. 
Tliese more readily assimilate with our peotde. 

(4) Uniortiinately we have no facilities lor furuisliing transportation or even excaivsioii rates for 
viewing lands; however, botli the Seaboard Air lone ami Southern Kail way systems, two of the largest 
in the State, c-onduet land agencies, uml furnish those who endeavor to locate along their lines with 
rediu'Cd fares or ]>erbaps free transportation. 

(.')) 'I'liis department— the department of agriculture, immigration, and statistics — is authori/.eil by 
law to keep a land n^gistry wherein are entered all of the laud.s olfered the di'partment for sale. This 

S ilan offers the immigrant, bis lands without commission or the iuter\ention of other agents. The 
ienartment jdaoes the inquirer in coraiuiinmatiou with the person or peisons registering the lands for 
sale. The size of the tract and its general condition, together with the jirice, is registered with the 
de]>art, merit lor the inspection of any investor. 

(6) 111 regard to markets will say that this State is most favorably situated, as it is within IK hours 
of New York and 1ms excellent facilities for transporting truck and friiits from the trmjkiug tields 
oftboEustto tlie Northern markets. Tho local markets consume the cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, 
oats, etc., w liih' the South Atlantic States afford ample market for the winter cabbage, buckwheat, 
and appli'H of the mountain region. 

The State has made hut small effort to secure foreign immigrants. Ithas, how'ever, tpiite an iudiix 
iroiii the colder port ions of our own country, ami these are geiierully preferred. Many farmers who 
tlnd the Now Eiiglaiul, Northern, and NortriwesWu States almost too cold, and who ilesire a milder 
climate, not only for themselves, but to give an open range for 9 or 10 months in the year, and at 
the same time one not hot enough to he enervating, will Hud in North Carolina the liappy medium. 
Very truly, yours, 

'r. Iv. buUNLB, Secretarii. 

Cnriouslyenongh, wliilc the State bureau is making these especial oft'orts to imluce 
immigratiou, representative tariuers beard from (se(3 table, p. (ilb) are almost unani- 
mous in saying that there are no opportunities iu tlieir localities for uon-English- 
speaking immigrants. It is to bo noted at the same time, however, that, according 
to the table, there are as yet almost no foreign fanners or loreigii farm laborers in 
the State and it might he thought there were no opportunities for such people simply 
through lack of e.xperience with them and their capabilities. 

.Ol'J'ORTUNlTIKS KOK TKNANCY ANI> OWNK,KSllH‘. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

Ckavkn County.— Many of the larger farmers and landowners at a distance of 
10 to 20 miles from town, where negro labor is scarce (the negroes all want to live 
iu or near towns), are anxious to get tenants, and otter liberal terms that will satisfy 
any tenant. There are very good opportunities for purchase on easy terms a little 
distance from towns. 

Beaufort County. — Tenant farmers are greatly desired. The opportunities for 
them are good, if they are of any account. Poor men, if industrious and thrifty, 
pan in a few years buy and pay for a farm of .50 or 100 acres; hundreds have done so 
all over eastern North Carolina. 

Pitt County. — In renting farms the landlord furnishes lartff, team, farming imple- 
ments, and feed for tho team ; tho tenant does all the labor and receives half the 

S rodnet. There are first-rate opportunities for purchnse to a prudent, saving tenant. 

egroes generally spend all they make, be it little or much. I have a white m:in 
who has saved $1,000 in 5 yekrs as a tenant. 


^ Report State Hoard of Agriculturo, 1899-1900, ji. 8. 
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Waynk County. — Only ordinary opportnnitios to become a tenant farmer; terms 
j;eiiorally one-half of the ])rodnce, team and tools furnished. Chances very poor for 
purchase. 

Wilson ('ounty. — Very good opportunities for tenancy. The landlord furnishes 
land, team, farming implements, and feed for team. The tenant furnishes labor and 
gets one-half of the ci op. Fairly good opportunities for purchase, though there is 
not much .’and for sale. 

KixiICCOMuk County, — Tenants who supply their own team are given half the 
truck. When the landlord supplies team and feed and farming implements, tenant 
gets one-third. Cost of fertilizer is divided. There are about the same chances for 
]mrchase here as in the greater part of onr State. It is better for a poor man to 
work for wages, save money, and buy for cash. (2) Cood men who wish to become 
tenants can almost always make their own terms. They can always rent for a stak'd 
amount or work on shares, the landowner furnishing land, team, and tools, and 
receiving half the product. 'I'here are good opportunities for purchase, while the 
purchaser is hiring out if good economy is used. Very many are now doing this. 

Wake County.— -Tenant farmers are desired. Lanci lord furnishes laud, team, feed 
for team, tools, etc.., and receives half the crop. Some pay one-fourth rent and find 
everything themselves. <)p])ortuni1ies for piirchuse are good to a smart working 
man. Many have bought land while hiring out.' (2) Land is rented on halves. 
Landlord supiilies stock and tools. Opportnnitios for purchase are good here, because 
land is chea[) and laborers are few. , 

Fuanm.in County. — There are fair O])portunitie8 for renting farms. Terms, one- 
fourth of the crops as rental, or the same pri>portion in cash. There are fairly good 
o])])ortnuities for ])urchaso while hiring out if the purchaser is economical and a hard 
worker. 

Alamance County. — (lood opportunities for renting, 'fenants furnishing their 
own stock receive two-thirds of the crops. The local farmers having obtained low 
prices for their crops for some .\earH past, and demand for labor in mills being very 
strong, the farmers have gone to factories, and for this reason farms are to be had on 
easy terms. 

liuHKK Coun'I'y.— (C onditions would be hard for a tenant farmer, as laml here is 
poor. The opiiortunities for purchase arc unfavorable. 

South Carolina. 

(See table, p. 621.) 

Reports from rejiresentativo farmers show an almost com)>lete absence of foreign 
farmers in their neighborhoods. In one county, (Ireenvillc, there are mentioned 
French, Irish, Ceruians, Swiss, and English. Farm laborers are as yet almost exidii- 
sively negroes and native ‘^poor whites,’’ and little or no encouragement is given as 
to opportunities for non-English speaking immigrants. 

Some dissatisfaction with lu'gro labor is expressed, however. 

Wages in this State are apparently lower than in any other Southern State, but 
one farmer writes : “With more etheient labor wages might be increased.” Another 
writes that truck and ilairy farming are coming into greater ]>romiuei)ce, and that 
“ this change will alter the demand for labor. Negroes can not carry on this sort of 
farming.” Others re])orl> the general changes already spoken of in the general sur- 
vey of agriculture in the Southern States. One says : “ Factory work has made labor 
scarce.” Another: “Men going to cotton iiiills increase the demand on farms.” 
Another: “As cotton mills increase vegetables and fruit are in demand.” 

It apjiears, then, that foreign-bom labor may, before* long, hiid some opening in 
this State. 

Some interest in the colonization of foreigners as independent farmers is expressed. 
One correspondent writes as follows from Hampton County : 

I would Hay, in addition to uuHwerini; vour inqiiirius an well rh 1 cMiuld, that this company has aomo 
4,000 acres oV very lino farnuni; lands that they are chmini; the cutting of the pine timber from, for 
sawmilling purposes, that they would cut up into lots of iS, 50, or 100 acres and sell to n colony on 
easy terms. It is so situated that they avouIu have jdenty of outlet and yet Im a community by them- 
selves. The company would want a good, quiet, religious community, and would expect some cash 
paid in at purchase. 

Will take pleasure in answering any inquiries or in showing anyone around the jiniperty, and its 
advantages. It is a good community. 


'Farms range from 5 to 1,000 ai’Tes, and are worth from $5 and $10 to $25, on time. Improved land is 
over $10. Cost of clearing and imtting new land into good condition is about $10 an acre. Oue hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand of the 478,080 acres in the county are under cultivation. The remainder 
is in field and old Held. It costs $5 to $15 per acre to reoruit worn-out land. 
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To reach them iu their homes and induce them to make North Carolina the State 
of their original choice a l>ook of 130 pagei> in the Gorman hiiiguuge was issued and 
distributed by the aid of the American cousnls throughout Germany, Austria, and 
Belgium, and also at the Paris Exposition. 'Hus resulted in many imiuirios and 
some immigration. One settler who came over is himself now organizing a German- 
American Lund Company with, it is claimed, ample capital. This company will 
advertise North Carolina's resources, and will have its agents in Germany and 
Austria to distribute its literature and semi farnieis of means direct to the State.* 

The secretary of the State department of agriculture writes in further detail as 
follows with regard to opportunities for immigrants: 

(1) An immigrant may Hueceed in Nortli Carolina with a very limitinl < apital, provided he is indua- 
trioiiH and oapahlu. Our imople who have hiuda to soil aro fontent with a small oash )>uym»nt and 
annual payments tluTwirter from tlm right jmoplo. So that a man with f oni $2ri() to $.'>00 could got a 
small farm, making an initial j»aytmmt ot from $100 t<» $200 and llmo lor the rest, using his surplus to 
maintain himself wliiln his crops are maturing. 

(2) 'fhe class of farming which may bo done in this State is very varied. In the eastern part of tho 
State, with from 2.'i to 50 acres, an immigrant coiihl make a good living, Imcanse there ho can grow lor 
tho early markets spinach, kale, cabbage, green pea.s, lettuce, asparagn.s, unions, beets, string beans, 
strawberries, dewberries, raspberrh'Sj blaekberries, (‘.anialoupe, etc. The shijmionts from this Stato 
aRgregate :;50 train loads per annum Irtmi the roghm ilescribed. 'i’bo strawberry crop alone last year 
aggregated more than 9,000 tons. In the middle section of tho State tobacco and cotton culture 
together witli general farming are the leading industries. In the 1‘iedniont and western or mountain 
region the cereals, grasses, and winter fruit— apples- are the leading industries. The conditions in 
the Stale, hotii climatic and soil, arc extremely iavorahle for all agrii'ultural and horticultural ]mr- 
suits, and wni kers from any jiart of Europe are geiierallv sm ces.Hfnriiere 

Thenationalilios snuglit by North Carolina are the lilnglish, Sc.ot<‘.h, (iernians, and Scandinavians. 
Tliese more readily assimilate with our peotde. 

(4) Uniortiinately we have no facilities lor furuisliing transportation or even excaivsioii rates for 
viewing lands; however, botli the Seaboard Air lone ami Southern Kail way systems, two of the largest 
in the State, c-onduet land agencies, uml furnish those who endeavor to locate along their lines with 
rediu'Cd fares or ]>erbaps free transportation. 

(.')) 'I'liis department— the department of agriculture, immigration, and statistics — is authori/.eil by 
law to keep a land n^gistry wherein are entered all of the laud.s olfered the di'partment for sale. This 

S ilan offers the immigrant, bis lands without commission or the iuter\ention of other agents. The 
ienartment jdaoes the inquirer in coraiuiinmatiou with the person or peisons registering the lands for 
sale. The size of the tract and its general condition, together with the jirice, is registered with the 
de]>art, merit lor the inspection of any investor. 

(6) 111 regard to markets will say that this State is most favorably situated, as it is within IK hours 
of New York and 1ms excellent facilities for transporting truck and friiits from the trmjkiug tields 
oftboEustto tlie Northern markets. Tho local markets consume the cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, 
oats, etc., w liih' the South Atlantic States afford ample market for the winter cabbage, buckwheat, 
and appli'H of the mountain region. 

The State has made hut small effort to secure foreign immigrants. Ithas, how'ever, tpiite an iudiix 
iroiii the colder port ions of our own country, ami these are geiierully preferred. Many farmers who 
tlnd the Now Eiiglaiul, Northern, and NortriwesWu States almost too cold, and who ilesire a milder 
climate, not only for themselves, but to give an open range for 9 or 10 months in the year, and at 
the same time one not hot enough to he enervating, will Hud in North Carolina the liappy medium. 
Very truly, yours, 

'r. Iv. buUNLB, Secretarii. 

Cnriouslyenongh, wliilc the State bureau is making these especial oft'orts to imluce 
immigratiou, representative tariuers beard from (se(3 table, p. (ilb) are almost unani- 
mous in saying that there are no opportunities iu tlieir localities for uon-English- 
speaking immigrants. It is to bo noted at the same time, however, that, according 
to the table, there are as yet almost no foreign fanners or loreigii farm laborers in 
the State and it might he thought there were no opportunities for such people simply 
through lack of e.xperience with them and their capabilities. 

.Ol'J'ORTUNlTIKS KOK TKNANCY ANI> OWNK,KSllH‘. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

Ckavkn County.— Many of the larger farmers and landowners at a distance of 
10 to 20 miles from town, where negro labor is scarce (the negroes all want to live 
iu or near towns), are anxious to get tenants, and otter liberal terms that will satisfy 
any tenant. There are very good opportunities for purchase on easy terms a little 
distance from towns. 

Beaufort County. — Tenant farmers are greatly desired. The opportunities for 
them are good, if they are of any account. Poor men, if industrious and thrifty, 
pan in a few years buy and pay for a farm of .50 or 100 acres; hundreds have done so 
all over eastern North Carolina. 

Pitt County. — In renting farms the landlord furnishes lartff, team, farming imple- 
ments, and feed for tho team ; tho tenant does all the labor and receives half the 

S rodnet. There are first-rate opportunities for purchnse to a prudent, saving tenant. 

egroes generally spend all they make, be it little or much. I have a white m:in 
who has saved $1,000 in 5 yekrs as a tenant. 


^ Report State Hoard of Agriculturo, 1899-1900, ji. 8. 
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The Central of Georjuia Railway is carrying on soino work in the way of bringing 
foreign Bt^/ttlora to this State, and also to Alabama. Their land and industrial agent 
writes : 

While tills company liua no regularly employed ageiita fur the purpose of attracting fureiau itnmi- 
uruniH to this •oction, yet, through our various freight and passenger reiircsentatlves throuj^out the 
East and the NorlliwcMt, we encourage only the tnrlfly, industrions, and better element of foreign 
iinmigrauts to locate in this ttirritory ; and in connection with this work we are offering lands in tracts 
to suit the purchasers, aggregating in all alMint 2<K),(MM) acres, in the territory adjacent to the lines of 
this coin])Hiiy in the States of Georgia and Alabama. These lands are adapted to growing nil general 
crops, such its cotton, corn, sugar cane, wheat, r>e, and all varieties of vegetables. Fruits, such as 
]Miache8, pears, ]dums, grapes, strawberries, watermelons, cautalonpes, etc, , are also grown in large 
quantities, particularly peaches. These lands vary in price from $1 to $100 an acre, according to loca- 
tion, and, as a rule, can he purchased on easy toriiis— from I to 5 years with interest. 

Tills territory being one of tlie greatest agricultural section's in the South, we are particularly 
desirous of locating thrifty German or Sweilish immigrants, who, we have found, constitute the best 
tarniors and <lair\ men. Our work in coniiec.tiou with toreign immigrants eommunces only after they 
have been in this country for some time. We have no agents in foreign coiiiiti ies to work this business. 

Wo have no coluuies of foreigners established at any noint on our line. It is onr extrtjrience that 
better results are obtained by distributing the foreign element throughout the agricultural sections 
rather than colonising them at some ^lartienlar iMiint. 

Tliere are onci or two colonic, a of linit^arians in the State, who arc mainly ciiga^xed 
in viticulture. They were hrouglit to the State by certain Jewish capitalists, who 
themselves returned to New York. There wore aliout 100 families in all in these 
colonies, among whom were some Slovaks. 

onroUTUNITIKS KOK TKNANCY \ St > OWNKU8I1II'. 

(Reported hy representative farmers.) 

Charlton County.— Opportunities for renting and for pnrehase also are very 

Irwin County. — There is some opening for tenant farming, hut the best is for 
settlers, as this is a c.omjtaratively now eountry. The opportunities are good for a 
man to purchase, as land can be had from $3.50 to $15 i)er ticre, and good time is 
given to pay for it. In a few years a purchaser could be iudopendent and make a 
good living. Outside work can be had to make a living outside of the cropping 
season. 

Sumter Coun'I'y. — 'Phere are good opportunities for tenants. Terms, landlord 
furnishes house, land, farm stock, andtutds; the tenant furnishes balance and gets 
half of the <Top. Laud is frequently sold on long time, paid for on installments. 

Crawkori) County. — There is plenty of land to rent or lease nt from $l to $2.50 
an acre. T<mant cun get farms, with stock furnished, on shares. There is plenty of 
land to sell on parti.il payments on very reasonable terms. No trouble for au indus- 
trious man to get along. 

Washington County.— Good opportunities for becoming a tenant fanner. Ten- 
ant <;un pay a certain propoition of the crop or a stipnlutotl <iiiantity of cotton, 
usually 1,000 pounds lint cotton for 40 acres cultivable land, with house, garden, 
and fuel free. The best opportunities for purchase. 

Walton County, — In reutiug the landlord furnishes everything — mules, farm 
horse, wagon, and land— aud charges one-half of the crop. The tenant feeds and 
clothes himself and pays for oiie-half of the fertilizer used. Land can he bought 
for $5 to $10 an acre, with all the time wanted to pay for it, at 7 per cent interest, 
payable annually. 

Klbkrt County. — in renting landlord furnishes laud, stock, and tools, and 
receives half of the prodiici*. There are good chances for a poor man to purchase if 
be is thrifty. Land is cheap, and there is plenty for sale. 

Gwinnett County. — Good ojiportunities for tenants on halves, with stock and 
tools furnished, or tliree-fourths where tenant jirovides for himself. Small farms 
can he bought on time. 

Carroll County— Good opportunities for renting farms. Tenant receives one- 
half, and landlord furnishes everything, or tenant furnishes everything and receives 
two-thinls or throe-fourths. Good opportunities for purchase to a good man. 

Bartow County. — Good opportunities to become ti tenant farmer. Terms, two- 
thirds of the grain aud three- fourths of the cotton if he furnishes stock; one-half 
without stock. Opportunities for purchase are not good. 

Flo^d County.— Good opportunities for Americans to rent farms. Terms, one- 
half, with all expenses paid by landlord. Chances for purchase are fair for au indus- 
trions and frugal man. 

Catoosa County.— In renting tenant pays one-fourth of cotton and one- half of 
corn if he furnishes his own sto(^. If the landlord furnishes stock tenant pays one- 
half of everything. Some men buy laud on time aud make their living and pay for 
the land by farming. 
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Fannin County. — Very i?ood opportuuitieB to become a tenant farmer. The ten- 
ant furnitthes stock and tools, paying one-third of the crop. Good clianoes for get- 
ting work while paying for a farm at Dncktuwn copper mines. 

HAnKRSJiAM (yOUNTY. — Aliy Bober, steady man can rent as much laud as he wauts^ 
paying in cereal crops ouo-third or cotton one-fourth of the jiroduco. 

Florida. 

(See table, p. 624.) 

Ill 1894, according to the commissioner of agriculture,' there was throughout all 
sections of the State an express ilesire for immigrants of good character and indus- 
trious habits. Wages for unskilled labor in cotton farming wore 50 to 75 cents a 
day, including board. In fruit growing and truck farming on a large scale unskilled 
labor received from $1 to $1.50 per day and skilled labor from $50 to $60 per mouth. 
As to nationalities desired, the preference was given to English-speaking peojile, 
although it was thought that Italians w'oiild be especially useful in building rail- 
roads and canals and in mining, the Germans and French us artisans and mechanics, 
the Spanish in tobacco inaiiuracture. Further: “Among the European immigrants 
to this country there are often practical agriculturists and horticulturists who have 
received instructions in these industries as handed do\vn in their families for gener- 
ations.” To such the State offered great inducements. 

By the jjiesent time some foreign farmers and farm laborers have found their way 
into this State. Italians have come in to engage in orange culture. English, Scotch, 
Irish, Germans, Swedes, Russians, French, ami Spanish a^^^ reported as iude])endent 
farmers by rcjiresentativt^ farmers of th<‘ State (sec table) and English, Gormans, and 
Swedi^s (in two counties) as farm laborers. In one county where native whites and 
iiegroiis only are em]»loyod Germans and Swedes are asked for. One correspondent 
decidedly prefers negro labor, for reasons which he gives in a brief but vivid char- 
acterization of the negr(» laborer. He says: 

'i'lis uojrro sails this section best Itecuimo wo do not liavo to provide bouses or food for bim. We 
jMi.'y biui a stmuJaied price jwr day and be finds his own lodging and food, thus giving the housewife 
no froublc. Ho comes to work in ilm morning ami leaves at night, shn^ps under any Kind of shelter, 
and rooks his own food. Jf there is no house oouveiiioiit, he 8loei>8 under a tree. He works nbout 
half of his time and is the liai)]MeHt creature living 

Others are not so well satislied with negro labor. The following letter from 
Columhia County shows the need, in that section at least, for some change: 

Your letter of inquiry came, just at the lime 1 was s<Miking to get into communication with someone 
who could assist me in getting a class of reliable and intelligent farm laborers. I am tr\ ing to farm 
with negroes, on half erop.H, Imt it is exceedingly nusatisfactory; first, because tIu\Y are so unreliable 
and shluh'Hs, and second, buc.anse they steal more than half of the lU'on if given half an opportunity. 
Witliiii the next 2 years 1 wouhl like to have 25 families. I have the land and mnsl import the labor 
if I can find Ibe kind that cun do the work of this country. As an ex])erimeut I would like to have 
2 or 3 families this winter, I would not at present like to Iry more. I can, liowcver, phu-e several on 
terms of lialf (Top|ierH, and possihly as tenants. 1 am very glad to ofl'er my services in any way 1 can 
Her\ e you. Trusting tliat we may lie benefited by getting a good class of labor and at the same time 
lu'lp some one into comfortable. ci’r<!umBtanc.eH, I am, 

Yours, etc., . 

Another correspondent writes as follows: 

West Florida i.>» the agricultural section of the State, and is Just being devoloneil. I know of no 
place where a man of limiteil means can do bettor than here. \Ye are sadly in need ol‘ go<Hl farm labor 
111 the field and house. Sawmills and turpoutuie farms control the negroes l.o u largo extent and make 
farm hands very hard to get. (food, intefligeut immigrants that would soon learn to speak Kiiglish 
would do well. There are a few Germans here, also Swedes, hut none of the other nationalities except 
in the cities. If you could send a colony here that have some means, so thev could buy land and make 
a small payment, ‘they would do well. VVild land cun he had from $3 to $5 per acre at present, within 
0 or 12 miles from the railroad, and 1 think our people would lend u helping hand toward getting them 
located. 

OPPOKTUNITIKS FOR TENANCY AND OWNERSHIP. 

(Reiiorted by ropreseutativo farmers. ) 

Polk County.— Excellent opportunities for renting farms. Good farmers can 
make very satisfactory arrangements. Florida offers exceptional opportunities for 
the purchase of land on easy terms, as living here is very cheap and laud is low. 

Hillsboro County.— There are but few tenant fanners here and the chances for 
them are not good. Opportunities for purchase depend upon the man. A few suc- 
ceed, but not the majority. 

Pasco County. — No place gives better opportunities for renting. Lauds, houses, 
pastures, and fertilizers are furnished by the owner, and the renter gives only half 


' Hejmi’t Im. Inv. Uuiu., pp. 131-133, 
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tlic net pro(3eedH to the owner; or the renter turn ishes team, tools, and three-quarters 
of the fertilizer, jifivin^j; the landlord one-fourth of the crop. No country oilers such 
wonderful induceinonts for purehast- on easy terms while the purchaser is earning a 
living by hiring out. 

Voi.rsiA County. — A renter < au get all the laud he wants, in sonic (‘ases with 
go<ul houses, having all the land produces e.\cept the oranges, tiee. There are the 
West possible opportunities for joircliase on easy terms in this country if a man is 
honest and upright. 

I’l'TNAM CouN'i Y.— There ale no opportunities for renting. Land is cheap and 
induBtrious men witli small capital would do well. There are opportunities to hire 
out a ])art of the year. 

S'l. .loiiN (hniNT\ . There is very little done in the way of tenant farming. Many 
ha, VC piirchasod land by hiring out, and land is chea]>. 

Ai.ac’Hi:a County. — (Jood opportunities for venting. 'I'he kind of crop determiners 
the share the tenant g«*ts. It is prohahly the he.st way for a man to establish him- 
self in indejiendent lanning to hire ont while making payments. The opportunities 
are good for men that will do good work. Land can bought low and on long time. 

Coi.i'MliiA County. — 'I'hcre arc good opportunities to become a, tenant fannei- for 
a money rent or half the crojis. Land rent is from .tL^I") to sj^LTo ]ier acre. On half- 
crojiping, horse, land, inqdements, etc., are furnished by the landlord, and the 
tenant does all the work, making hay and harvesting. A goo<l man can got all tin* 
help he needs in purchasing land if he has any ability to do \vork ami is indnstrions. 
Lund IS cheap and cun be bought wholly on time. Ijiving is very cheap. 

Madison (hiuNTY. — (»ood opiiortnnities lor renting and for imrehase on easy 
terms. 

(Jadsdkn County. -Tonanis have tarm and outtit furnished lluun. I'enaut fur- 
nishes the labor only and gets half the croji. 'fhe opportunities for imrehasing land 
on easy terms an* line for frugal negroes, hut they seldom avail themsches of this 
o]iportunity. < )n the other haml, white men <*onldiiot pnia hasc w hih' hiring ont, as 
this is no <*ountry for white laborers. The two races do not w'ork together to 
advantage. 

.Iaukson County. — < )])]»ortunities arc. good for lentiiig land. The landlord fur- 
nishes everything but the tenant's board and the tenant receives lialf tiie cro]i; or 
the tenant furuisbes ON erytliiii'i and gets Iwo-tliirds. An aJile-bodied man with a, 
healthy wife and growing children can take a. hoiuestead and let the family improve 
it w bile lie works out to support them. 

Calhoun (Jountv. — Good opportunities for tenancy and the very hosi for juir- 
chase to men of energy. 

Wai/I'on CotJNTY.— Good opnortnnities for tenancy. There is no stamlard figure 
for rental, usually one-third of the crop. There are fairly good opportunities for 
))urchase at jireseiit, as favorable, if not more so than in any section of the country. 

Kksti uky. 


i8ee table, ]>. H2h. ) 

The curator of the geological department, writing to the Immigration Investiga- 
ting Commission in lK9t said,' with reference to a suggestion made that some means 
he employed whereby immigrants should he given information as to the need or lack 
of need of labor in various si'ctions of the country: 

'J'lie Ruggc.slion is a ctmtl nm-, ]iro\ iiled llu* work isdonn l»v tlrnSmU-H, <‘oopc'r«liing wit.li Fod^nd 
authorities, instead of hy land syndicates and eoloiiixatiou cninpaiiuis acting under the sanction, either 
full or qualified, of fJoverniin nt orticials. 

He said further: 

Keniuck.v iioe,ds not arlisans and inechaiiu's so much us agriculturists, fruitgrowers, etc., although 
the flrst-naineil classes arc also desired in many <d' the cun nties. Families to settle I he. more ruggeil 
parts of the State, especially w hat is known (to a large extent incorrectly) as the immntuinons part, 
and who will eonie expecting to actpiire perinaneiit homes, areiiarticularly desired Tliere are already 
colonies of Swiss, (Jennaiis, and Scaii<liuavi.nis piantod in the State. More are wauled. 

hut in Kentucky tliere is less disjiosition.iust now to secure immigrants direct from foreign eountries 
than from ot her Stands. It is believed, in the main, such immigration is best for this State at present, 
ttiongh there is ever a welcome for the better class of immigrants coming direct from foreign liomes. 

.U> tliat time a bureau uf infonnatiun and iuiniigrafclon (not a State oflice) had Jimt 
been organized and the manager Htated to the Immigration Tnveistigating Coinmis- 
sion that the State ilesired immigration in all parts, but had made no organized 
efforts to induce it lieyoiid a geological survey, witli publication of the resnlts. The 
object of the bureau above named was to collect and publish information about the 


‘ Ilejiort liiiiuigratiou Investigating Coiumissioii, 189 j, p. 1110. 
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State for the ]>iirpo8e of brinjjin^; in i\ good clasB of immigrants and inveNtors, both 
native and foreign. The nationalities preferred were British, (Tennans, Swiss, and 
Scandinavians. Boles, Huns, and the Latin ra<*es were not ilesired, ex<‘e])t individ- 
uals who came of their own volition. 

With regard t(» present conditions the State eominissioner of agriculture writes 
(.January I, 1901 ) : 

First. T do not think tlm o{))iort uni ties ior iinnii^nintH are inoamirably {^ivalor than they wero a 
iVA\ jears ajto unless it he in mal iniiuii}!. The priees ol‘ this ])rodnet ani hi^iher mo\ , ami I think 
the miners ainl other (miployees sliare in the advanee. 

Seeond I think I he (iermnn larniers lire more oUeetivo as farm laborers and as farmers, pari leiilarly 
around larjier eilies and towns w here market gardening is pruetioed. 

Tliird. 1 think the sneeess of loieigii farmers is greater njion the wlnde and due to intensive 
meiliods 

Fourth. Our f.tnueih do not oppose, hut lavor, llie iiiHiix of the rigid kind of I'oreigners iiilo tlie 
State. 

Fil'th. Tlie Louisa ille and Nashville Raihoad, Ihe Illinois (leu I nil Railroad, t lie .Southern Railroad 
in a general way are oneoiiiaging iiiimigiants to settle along their lines. 'L'he (Jomniereinl Cliihof 
Lollisvilh^ is ende.'iv oriiig to do (he same Tliere are also pnvale {larties and corporal ions who eitlier 
oAvn land or are inleri'sleil in indueiiiii iminignitioii. 

Sixth. Tliere is a savish colony estahlisbed at Uernstadt, Laurel (Joinity, which seems to have been 
Aery satistaetory aller some 12 years’ oxpio leiiee. The (lermaii I'ariiu'rs nuuitioneil in sei'Oiid para- 
graph ahoAe mostly eomii as indiA idiials and not in e.«doiiies 

N'ei'v trlll,^ . yours. I li. Nam., (-onunisttioii/’r. 

'I'bc reprcHciii.itivc fnrincrH bojivd from (see table) are niianimoiis in say mg that 
thcic are no ojiiuiings for non-Lnolisb H]»eaking immigrants m this State. There 
are no foreign farmers in tin* (uuinties beard IVoin, cAcei>t some Swuss in Adair 
County (not far from Laurel (Jouiity. where m eituated the SA\is.s colony referred to 
by the e.omiuissioiier of agriculture j, anil no foreign farm lahorers. All are negroes 
or iiativo whites. (Mil. of tl iariiicrs heard from !► expressed a dee/idcd prelbrenee lor 
iiegioe.s as laborers, 2 for native whiles, and 1 stated there was “no prejudice 
against foreign labor.’ 


<iiM*oi:Tr\rnKs poii tknanc’Y axi> owKKiisini’. 

( Re]>orted b,N repres(Antative farmers. ) 

Cnuis'i'iAX County. — H ood o]»portnniti(‘S for tenant if be 1ms energy and pluck. 
If tenant furnishes team and tools, gets two-tbirds of crop; ifovviiei tiirnislnm team 
and tools, gets one-halt ot eroji Chances are good tor piirehas(‘ on easy terms. 

Barkkn CouNiA .— (lOod ehaiKJes for t(niaut. He gets one-third to one-half crop, 
(lood for pnreliaso if tenant can make one payment on land. 

Adair County. — Fair oiiportnnifcy for tenancy, hut not mneh for purchase ou 
<‘asy t(win8. 

CUAY County. — Very good opportunities to rent. Stock and implements fur- 
nished for (UK'-half of crop. It tenant furnishes stock and imideinents, he gives 
one-tliird. 

Knott (Jounty. — Hood opportunity for ten.aut. He g(^ts one-third of crop. Tolera- 
bly easy to purchase. 

Madison County. — No opportunity for tenancy or purchase; land too expensive. 

Andkrson (h)UNTY, — Tenant gets one-half crops, house rent fn^e, wood, and 
stock to work crops. Good chance for pnndiase if man is economical- 

OWKN County. — There are many tenant farmers, receiving usually one-half crop 
ready for market, with teams furnished, or grass furnisheil it' tenant furnishes teams. 
For purchase^ best plan is to work on tenant system until enough is acenmiilated 
to make payments on land. 

Rowan County. — O pportnnities for renting or for purchase are not good. 


Tknne.sskk. 

(See tahl(A, p. 1527.) 

The Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis liailway is interested in securing immi 
gratiou to the State, and inaiutains an immigration department for that purpose. 
The agent of that department writes as follows with regard to opportunities foi 
settlers, and general conditions; 

This company has no land for sale, but it has socurod a largo amount on its lines suitable for ooloni 
zation. There'is no outlay for the maintenance of tho ugeiits except myself and one or two assistanis 
I should T.bink that I hiiA e at present some 40 OUU acres of land at niy disposal. It is suitable lor tin 
greatest variety of crops, among others, wheat, com, oats, barley, rye, buckw'bi'iit, tobacco, Irish ant 
sweet [lotalties, iiliout Tit) kinds of grasses, sorghum, cotton. ]>eunuts, liroom corn, cowpeas, l>eaiis 
tomatoes, sirawberries, celery, castor beaus, asimragns, KalHr corn, melons, turnips, onions, frniti 
and vegetables of every character, including grapes, apples, peaches, pt^urs, (jninces, plums, urn 
berries of yarioiis kinds. Hesides tliese the hind is well adapted to the growing of live stuck, poultry 
and bees. 
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Tht;He lanAs are wortli Irom $4 to $10 per aero. Wo do not care about apecial claasos of pnrchaRera, 
but would be glad to liavo good (Jerniana who will enter upon fruit and vegetable culture fur the 
Norlheni niurltelH. This apecial braiuh of agriculture has proved iinnicuKely popular. From one 
Hoctioii was sbliipi'd in a aiugle <lav 150 carloads of Btrawberries that caused to be distributed in that 
locality $40,000 for a single day’s Hlii]in»ent. 

Tlu;fe are 1 or 2 colonies of iorelgn inuiiigrants. The Swiss have a very ilouriebing BOttleineut at 
Ilobftnwalil, in l.ewiH (biuut>, Tenn. Another colony that luu9 been long settled is at Belvidere, in 
Franhlin Oonnty. Thesi* were also German-Swiss, and they are accoiinteil the best fanners in the 
State ot Tennessee, making the largest yield of produce and noteil for the hijjh character of their 
farms. Most of the immigrants that conie to the Stat<s however, come from the Nortbwest. Ten- 
nessee otters I'xeeilent op]mrtunities for industrious farmers. A good deal of manufacturing is also 
now^ being eaiTied on which requires a higher class of immigrants. 

Yon I S, truly, ■ B. Killkhrew, 

Industrial asid Imsnigration Aijvnt. 


In .uldition to the colonies noted above may be montiomul the colony of Finns in 
llieknian Ciinnty, established by Mr. Ilornboifx, general agent of the Finland Sieaiii 
Navigation Company, an aceonnt of which, Avith other etdonies planted or proposed 
by him, will be fonml on page 510 of this report. 

"There arc, besides, some Italians in the State. Quite a number are engaged in 
truck farming in the outskirts of Mempliis, and are very successful.* 

A certain ^‘farm couiiiauy ” is now interesting itself in securing immigrants from 
crowded city districts to ciilti\ ate land in northwestern Tennessee. The following 
circular gives an idea of (amditions in a part of the State to which immigration is 
invited, and of the advantages ottered: , 


Wo have here a fiirm of 1,500 acros of cleared laud on a tract of 2,000 acrc.'i, tlie Hame being located 

in the extreme northca«tern corner of thiH ( ) county, and ia distant from 2 to 2 mib's from . 

Tbia land W’ua cleared from a \ irgin forest Bince ISOl, since which lime all stiiiups have been removed 
from HOO aercH of land, allowing the u»o of uioilern up-to-dateiarming macbiiiery. Tbm laud is as good 
as can bo touml in the State, is rolling enough to insure g«M>d tlraiimge. The land lies nearly in n 
square, being intersecti'd by a creek diagonally' imross its entire length. All of this land is above an 
overilow from the Mississippi Itiver, and is not subject to its b.ackwkter. The principal crops rnised 
are wheat, corn, and bay. (lattle, sheep, hogs, and mules are also raised. 

We do not rent, lease, or share crop any of this land, experience tea<*hlng us that our best mterests 
require that we have all this work done by daily labor, and for that reason we will not consider any 
proposition to work any of the land in any otlioi* manner. 

'J'o tills end we seek to settle upon this farm a nuniher of families wlio are seeking steady employ- 
ment theyear round at a fair pmse, and we will do all in our power to surround them with a good and 
cumtortable home after they have shown us that they are sutistied to remain, and providing, ot course, 
that they give us satisfaction. ... . . 

Wo pay the following prices for able hodied male labor: 75 cents per day lor .January to April and 
October to December; 8.5 cents ]>erday for May and .Sepiemlmr, $1 per day for June, July, and Augii>t, 
willi a prospect of bel ter wages to the right jiarlies. House and garden .s]mt are free. Wmid can ho 
had in abundance, and costs yon nothing luit the trouble to cut and haul , teams are liiniislicd free of 
ciuirge for hauling. Settlements in full are inado once each month in cash. 

We uill require refe re 1 1 c«*s for character and working iinalities, and will lulvance trans]Mirt.ation to 
those furnishing satisfactory rclerences, the amount of same to he refunded in easy monthly ]>ay- 
nients. are willing also lliat you satisly yourselt that you will bo fairljv treated and that you w ill 
work for a responsible concern. This you i aii do by writing us your religious faith aiul we will give 
you the name of our local muiister of the same fuilb, to whom you are at liberty' to write. 

We are anxious to place on Ibis farm an honest, imlnstrious, and thrifty people, those who know 
what farm life is and are willing and oontenteil to follow it. 

Those to whom this does not apply wo say do not come, you will be wasting your time. 

Yours, truly, 

X^AUM Company, 


Of 11 roprosentativo farrnerfl board from in 10 counties (seo table, p. 027) 4 were of 
the opinion that iion-English-spcakiug iminigraiitH could find cmidoyment ; B thought 
there would b(» little if any opportunity for them, and 4 thought there would be none. 
These opinions seem independent of the question Avhether foreigners had already 
fonud their way into the localities mentioned. In B of the 4 counties where there 
were said to l>e openings for immigrants, there were neither foreign farmers nor farm 
laborers. In 2 out of the B counties whore Germans, Irish, and Swiss were found, 
there was said to be not nmcb cliance for immigrant*. 


OPi'Oimi MITES FOR TENANCY AND OWNKUSniP. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

Hamblen County.— There are good opportunities to become tenants. There is 
always land to rent on a variety of terms. Sometimes renter furnishes everything 
and gives one-third, or owner may supply seed and stock and take one-half. Land 
may be bought anywhere in this county on easy terms, but wages are low when it 
comes to paying for land while hiring out. 

Giles (Jounty. — (1) Improvement in methods of farming and in farm implements 
is calling for a better class of tenants. Those could get land at a reasonable rental. 
There are good opportunities to purchase for good, honest men who will work. 


> See ji. .510 o1 ibis re|Mjrt. 
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(2) There are good opporiuiiitieB for rental. The tenant can get one-lialf of the 
proceeds of the farm if he furnishes his own tools and farming implenieuts. The 
prices for produce are very good. 

Marshall County. — There is not much chance of renting desirable farms, and 
no opportunities for purchase on easy terms while jinrchaser hired out, as wages are 
very low. 

Maury County.— Most farms are small, and few are for rent. Where they are 
leased on shari's one-half is usually given to the owner, and in some casi's where the 
tenant stands the expense one third is given to the owner. There is ))robahlv no 
opp«)rtunity for a poor man to purchase a farm while earning a living hiring out. A 
man must have some capital to got started here. Laml is hi!;h and profits in iarming 
are nut large. 

Williamson County. — There are a few farms to let here. Tenant gives one-third 
to one-half the crop, according to agreement. The landlord furnishes laud, seed, 
teams, ami stock. In portions of our county laud < an he purchased cheap on yearly 
payments, near schools aud churches. If a man is ’ndustrious ho < an rise right 
away. 

Hickman County. — Laud is leased to tenants for one-third t»f the crop, tenant fur- 
ishing stock. Land can be Ixuight at from Jfo to $30 an acre. 

Davidson County. — Farms can be had lor $10 an acre. 

SuMNiCR County.— There are no opportunities for tenant farming and none for 
purchase on easy terms. 

IjAUDKRDalk County. — Farms can he rented on I'asy terms ])rovided the intend- 
ing tenant has small capital. There are very good oppiirtunitii's for purchase. 

Orion County. — The tenant gets half the crop when furnishing team and tools, 
anil feed for team, if landlord furnislies these in addition to rent, the tenant 
roeeiv<‘s only one-third of the crop, 'fhere are good opportunities for good, indus- 
trious tenants. Land can be bought unimproved in this county at $r> an acre; one- 
third cash, the balance in 1 and 2 years. 

Alabama. 

(See table, ]>. r»29.) 

The Louisvilli* and Nashville Railroad Comimny maintains a general immigration 
and industrial department for the ])nrpose of settling up land in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Florida, aud Mississippi. 'I’ho general immigration agent writes: 

This ouuipaiiy hns raado lui special eHorts toward iiuluciuf' foreign iTiuiiigratioii (by w hich 1 ])re- 
Rtiino you mean uewly-hindod imiuigraiitH) into its territory, and it is only witliin tho lnst few years 
that tfje Scandinavians and other northern Knnipcans liavo shown a disimsitJon to locate in thedistriot 
south of the Tennessee Uiver. However, there is now such a disposition, hut mostly on the part of 
those who have been residents ot the United States for some years, and particularly in the North- 
western States. A goiKl Scandinavian settlenieiit has been staited at Thorsby. Ala., w liicb is on our 
nmiu llnt^ about halfway between IMriningbam and Montgomerv. This colony is constantly in roceljtt 
of Hcatidinavian settlers. At ('ullnuui, which is about halfway itetween Decatur and Hinningham, is 
a largo ami prositerous settlement of (rennuiis. Oermaiis, how'ovor, are found more or loss throughout 
onrtorritorv. 

Until th(^ last few years i ho labor conditions in most parts of the South wo«'(' suc-h as to not encourage 
tho migration of the groat mass of foreign immiOTants, who, even while taking ni> land, must du]a-nd 
larg»*ly on the sale of their surplus labor, at least. U* Insure their living tor at least a few ^earH 
while't heir lands w'cro being maae productive. But the last 2 years has shown a most remarKahlo 
advaiu’O in tho demand for, and in the prices paid for labor, especially in the great coal and iron dis- 
trict of which Birmingham is the center; so that now that district especially presents a most inviting 
lield for th.at class of people, especially those who are familiar with working in eoal mines, coking 

E lants, and iron lind steel works. Land can b« had very cheap in that district, as the surface is so 
roken by hills that it is not attractive to tho general farmer, though itis productive cuough, and can 
he used i»rolltahly in small farms of 20 to 40 acres. All the field, garden, and fruit crops can bo grown 
there most successfully, and over a long season, as also poultry, etc. 1 think I do not(‘xaggerate when 
1 say that 60,000 families could find advantageous locations in that Birininghani ilistrict, whore they 
coulil get their small trai-ts of land and where they could find most remunerative employment lor 
their suridiiH labor, and it seems to me that the various Slavonic ])eoplcs would he best adapted to 
tiiat situation. 

As the company itself docs not h.indlo lauds I would he unable to gi\e s^iociltc information on the 
subject of iirn-es'and terms, though I know that in a general way such land can he bought in large 
lots as low as $2 to $.1 jier acre, there lieiiig oiio tract in particular of about 140,000 acres wliich can oo 
bonght, I understand, at $2. 

Tbismining anil maniifaeturing district, t hen, which ©mbrac^es probably 500 square miles and upward, 
W'ould be best adapU^d to the fuTcigners I liavo indioateil who are more or less familiar with working 
in mines, coking idaiits, aud iron and steel works; and farther south the (Inlf coast district presento 
a field of vast possibilities for the agricultural inimigrants from southern Europe, Italy in particular. 
The land is cheap and all the conditions most highly favorable for the growing of fniits and garden 
crops of all sorts; in fact, in normal seasons garden crops can lie made throughout the winter, and 
there is always a rcmniierative demand for sucTi products. 

A few Italians are to be found in our Gulf coast district, but no particular colonies of them. 

In brief, it seems to have lieen the general consensus of opinion of Southern ]ieople generally that 
it was not worth while to make any great ettort to attract foreign immigration to that section of the 
coiuitiy . Tills, in my opinion, was a great mistake, as the millions of highly desirable Italian agri- 
oultiirfsts who have gone to Argentina in tho lust 20 years should have been diverted to the Soutliei’n 
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SlHteH, wlu'TC ]>r<)bahly they woubl luive Miiremloil bettor than thtn liave ilnno in Arp;eiitjiin. I ilo 
not know tlmt there will lie any decided dlHiioRititni on the part of jin,\ railroad or other iiitereHtH to 
make any part iciihir elTori to attract loreifiii imnii>;ratioi) to the Southern States, the general hclief 
liuinu that it. does not naturally incline in that direction, and iiiitch ettiirt and ex]>enditure of money 
would he neccH.sary to aceoiuplish any HuhHtantiul leauItH. 

Yours, truly, U iI.Wemyss, 

(trurral hmn'umUion nini Industrial A<jen(. 

Th«‘Mew Italians spoken of in thoa1»o\e letter are probably certain coloni(‘.s 
(IcBcribed in iireceding jiafres of this ie]>ort.‘ They were located at Daphne, Ihildwin 
County, aiul sit Laniberth, Haldwin Cmiutv. 'fhey sire sip]»sircntly very siireessinl. 

KepreBontsit i\ (5 fanners from 7 eoiintieH in this State rejiort no foreign farm labor- 
ers in their neighborhoods, and very few foreign fanners. A lew Germans and Irish 
are s])oken of in llsile (’onnty, and ii de.sire is e\pressed for GennanB, Poles, and 
Irish to eonie in as iann laborers. 'I'hreeof the 7 eorres])ondentH an* of the opinion 
that there would be. oiieninos for irninij^rants. 

(H*1*()|{U5MT1I'.S MIK IKNANl AND OW' N KISSHI 1*. 

( Iveporteil by represeiitatix e fanneis. ) 

IIenky Cdiinty. — I here are ooo<l opportunities for U'litino Stock is furnisheil, 
and house, and the ]irodnce is divided. Theie an* lair opportunities for piircliase. 
Tln'ie are plenty of opportunities to rent farms for the sort of tenants wanted. 
Terms, one-half the jiroceeds. A ])oor man has a oood eham e to piirehase. Land is 
reasonable, crops plentiful, and tin* emintiy h(*althtnl. 'J'he soil is saimy, suitable 
for white labor, and a w orkinjLjman can always f^et help. 

Huti.ku Coi'N i \ 'fln re an* "jood op]>ortunities to rent on shares m lor cash. In 
this n(*ighborhood op])ortunities for purchase are excellent . 'I'liere are as many as 
10,000 to ir),(K)0 acres to be had at from .*H to $10 an acre. 

Lkk Coi’NTY. — Gooil opportunities to rent if tenant is willing to woik and will 
not go too heavily in d«‘bt the lir.st ye:ir. .\s lor )Minhase while Idling out, it sim- 
ply depends on the man. 

IIalk CdiJN'i^.- In one in8tan<*<‘, ii brothers, lrishm(*n, took jobs of ditching and 
well digging, then r(*nted land, a litth^ at a time, saving llM*ir money and keeping t() 
their work, 'fhey arenow merchants and land(*wners, selling KM) to 500 bales of cot- 
ton a y(*ar, and an* good cili/ens. 

Pu’KKNs Cnij.NTY. — lids county has fine opportunities for white tenants. 'I'liere 
are good ojiportunities for purchase. Land is ]ilentiliii and can be had at Irom $1 to 
$10 an acre. 

Tali-adkcsa CorNTY, —There are good opportunities for routing. A good white 
man can inaki^ satisfactory arraiigeinentB by which he can make mone> . He can 
lind eni]doymeiit for his whole family. Land can be bought on ])aynie-nts. 

Mississippi. 

(See table, ]». OiiO.) 

The governor id' the State wrote, in IWM,- that he was doubtful whether foreign 
immigrants w«*re desired as labori rs in MisHissi]>}d ; but if any came, he thought 
Germans w on Id be preferred to all others; second, Swedish ; then, Italian. As there 
were no mining interests, and more artisans and skilled labor than could find 
employment, wages of unskilled labor for ordinary farm work w ere li’om $8 to $12 jicr 
month. 

From ic]>oitH received from representative farmers in 12 counties of the State, 
it aiipcai’B that by this time quite a. number of foreign farmers have made their 
way into the State. These are nianily Gci mans and Swedes, with a few^ Irish. In 
one southern county Germans and Swedes are mentioned as farm laborers; hut 
thvoiigliout the State negro farm labor prevails. Ami there a]vpcars to ho a decided 
|»refer(*nce for this class of labor, partly due to the prepondcriinei* of cotton fanning 
in the State; ]>artly to niifamiliarity with any other class of labor. One corre- 
spondent writes : Negroes are preferred heeanse no others ha\e been tried; white 
labor <>n the large plantations w’onld not be advisable. lint on the smalb r truck 
and stock farms a great many could find employment, both men and women.” 
Another writes: “Yes, there are chances for iinniigrants, but the\, as a general rule, 
do not take to onr styles of farming, knowing nothing of cotton work, and no small 
grains in (|uantities arc sown here except oats.” 

Another, however, complains if negro labor, saying: “The negro is employed 
hcie, but. is getting to be w’ortblcss. We sboiild like to have some good Germans or 


pH go r>04. 
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Swedes. The Germans and Swedes soon learn English and ean he employed as 
carpenters, hlacksiniilis, brick masons and hoiis<*hnilders.” Another writes that 
the chances for immigrants arc prt)hahly good, although there are none of this class 
here.” In fact, notwithstanding thi‘ prevalence of negr») labor and the preferences 
expressed for that class, 0 of Ihe 15 farmers heard from report op])ortnnitieH for lum- 
English speaking immigrants in their nenghhorhoods. 

A lew Italians H<‘em to have made their way into the Delta coimtry.' In testimony 
taken before th<‘ Jndnstrial Commission an instance was given where a large planta- 
tion was rented out .ami snhrentejl in small plots to negroes and Italians. TJiere 
were about half a dozen tamilies <»f tlie Italians. These Italian families made suc- 
1 1 ‘ssfnl cotton farmers, being more tmergetic than (1x5 negroes, 'they do not stay 
hmg, however, as they soon make enough to engage in some other kind of hiisinoss. 
(»n aeeennt of their very snceess in fariimig, then, they are eonsidered less desirable 
as reiitei’s than the cnloi’ed people, who stay oo the larm. Italians ai'o also ionml on 
sugar-eane ])l;mlations in the State.* 

Not many farm hands in the. State are hired hy the month or day. Tlie tenant 
system largely ]>revailH. The lands in the State are still owned in large tiacts, 
although not so large as lief«>re, tin* wni , and the system now prevailing is to ](*t them 
out in small iraets (especially eotuni l:ind) to he winked on shares of the crop, or for 
;i cotton rent. 

'rhe Illinois Cenlial l.ailroad Company is making ellorts to imliice immigration to 
the Delta district . The land < ommissioner writes as follows, nmh^r date of .June 20, 
1001 : 

WoliiiM' 2(H1,00U acics on lln^ Y.azoounil Minsissiiipi Valley Uailroail in tlui Va/oo Vall(\V,Mis- 

RisHipjii. Wo liavojiiHl. iliapORi <l ol fa.ono aereM ot laid {rrnnt in Honthern Illinois. The lands aio 
suitaldo for all oioiim, Inil, are sp«eiall\ lined foi lotlon and coin We lni\oiie\i‘i liail any sni'cess with 
lorei^iti iinniifiraiits and liavo no ai^oiits for l.lml. pnrposo All atlenipls to locate eoloinos Ironi cities 
iia\ o proven afinrlive (Ireatest sneeess lias lieen in locating individual faiinei.n and sides to local 
resident B 

Y'q,i,^_ trnl.\, Kdwaui) P. Skknk, 

I,tt till <'<1111 niissinni r 

The Yazoo Valley, 1o which the Illinois Central is trxing to bring settlers, was 
originally Ji great forest of Imrd wxiod timber, and n]i to 18K1. w hen the Yazoo ami 
Mississippi N'alley Uailioad was < omphdeil, there were not over 500,000 si e res in culti- 
vation. Since tlieii nearly l,5(K),(K)o aeres have been put into cnltivation. What the 
country now in'cds is thrifty, indnstrions immigrants with some csipital. Cotton is 
the great staple ]Moilnct in this valley, w'here a hale to the acre may he grown, an 
ordinary yiehl being one-thinl of a hale to the acre. No fertilizing is m'eded, the soil 
being very deep and rieli. Diversified farming is rm*ommended, notwithstanding 
the large, yield of cotton, to make cotton raising itself moie iiroUtaljle. Settlers w ho 
want to work tor cash w bile improving their land will liiid abundant ()])])ortunity in 
the many sawmills along the line of the railroad. 

A large proportion of the land owned hy tin*, railroad is in large tracts, suitable 
for colonies. One hundred or more families ean he located on tracts of SO or more 
acres of land which adjoin each other. Those lands are sold at from $7 to $0 upw'ard 
per acie, ai*, cording to location and miniher of acres cleared. Terms of sale are, one- 
lifth cash, tlie halauee p.ayahle in 1, 2, 3, I, and 5 years, wTtli interest at (J jier cent, 
]»ayahle annually. 

<ll*I*ni:riINITIKS I'OU •rKNA^'<’^ A\I> 0\V.\Ki:,*^Mll’. 

(Koported hy re]»reHentative farmers.) 

VVij.KiN.soN County.-— (1) There are the best of opportunities for renting — bettor 
than in any other agricultural county in the United States. Land rents from $1.50 
to $2 50 an acre, with house, wood, water, garden, and truck patch free, and often 
pasturage. There are good opportunities fm- purchase, I or 5 miles from the rail- 
road. Lands are cheap then — .say from $3 to $7 an acre. Those lands will fre- 
(luentlv earn their jnirchaMr price the first >ear. (2) 'J'hero are very good oppor- 
tunities for tenants. Kair rentals are charged for lands. The share system is used 
hy some. The landlonl furnishes team, tools, land, and seed ; also, half the fertilizer 
when used. Tenant furnishes half of all labor and gets hall of all crops. 

• Linooi.n County.— Land ean he bought cheap for cash or on credit or it ean he 

rented. . „ , , , . 

Copiah County. — There are ^ood opportunities for purchase. Land is usually 
bought and paid for. This section is pine-ridge land and very healthy. 


' Koports of Iml. Com., \ el. X, p. 404-4<5S. , 

*See piiye 5011 of thiH reporl. See also noiiie in-roiinl ofthoin uiuler I lie liemlni}; *Alaliatna. 
*lieportH of Iiid. Cum., voi. \, ji. 471. 
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Hinds County.— (]) 'J'liore are nnusujilly favorable opportunities for tenant 
fariticra, either on a lease or as a share worker for the landowner. Tenants that are 
sober aud industrious are needed — as many as can be had. As to ])urcha8e, a tenant, 
if thrifty, can soon own land on very favorable terms. (2) Opportunities for tenant 
farmers are good. The tenant furnishes nothing but work and his own food aud is 
allowed half the crop. 

Madison Counts . — 'fherc are plenty of farms to rent at low figures. Some can 
be liad on long lease at $2 an acre annually and some are worked on the share system. 
'I’he landlord provides the land, teams, and farm implements and the tenant 
does the work. A great many have purchased land while earning their living by 
hiring out. 

Nkw'J'on County. — Opportunities for renting are very poor. As to purchase, 
land is cheap and there is no demand. 

Laudkkdai.f: County.— (1) There are excidlent opportunities for renting. Many 
a landowner would sell land to a tenant on time, to he paid fur in farm labor. 
0])])ortnnitieB fi)r purchase are as good ns anywhere. (2) In renting, lands can be 
worked on the sliare system, the landlord iiirnishing all the im]demont8, teams, 
house, and feed for teams. The produce is divided equally. Land may he bought 
for from $(i to $15 an acre, according to quality of laud, and can he paid for on the 
installment ])ian. 

IjOWNDKS County. — Land may be rented for a money rent or a portion of the 
crop. 

Oktihijkua County — 'Pliere is plenty of- land to rent for $2 an acre, the landlord 
furnisbiug bouse, fuel, aud water. The tenant gets half the cotton, one-third of 
th(5 corn, ami one-half of other produce, the landlord furnishing everything. There 
are iinHur])a88cd op]»ortnnitieH for purchase. 

Caruolt. (Jounty.— There arc good opportunities for tenant farmers. At present 
there is a scarcity of bihor. Tin* prevaiLug rate on the share plan is one-fourth of 
the cotton or one-third of the <“orn, or a stated rent of so much cotton or so much 
mom^y — from $2 to $5 an acre, according to the quality of the land. There are good 
opportunities for purchase — none better anywhere. 

pRKN'i’iss County.— There are good opportunities for renting. Landowner fur- 
nishes lau<l, team, seed, and implements for half the crop, or lots the land for one- 
third of all gniin ero]»8 and one-fonrlh of the cotton crop. There are good opportu- 
nities for i>urchase. Land is ohea]) aud any man hero who wants employment can 
get it at any time. 

Marshall (k)UNTV. — The best opportunities that there are, perhaps, in any 
country, as the labor of women and children is almost as valuable as that of men in 
the cotton fields. Most of the tanning is done on shares. I'he owner furnishes the 
land, plows, stock and feed fitr stock, all tools, wagons, house, and garden spot, 
receiving one-half of the crop. The laborer puts in his lalmr only and feeds himself 
and family, supplies being furnished by the proprietor and paid for whmi crop is 
gatlicred and sohl. (xarden, potato patch, and melon ground is furnished for labor- 
er’s family without rent or cost to them. 

As to jiurchaso while the purchaser is liiriug out, many negroes are now getting 
liomes for themselves in just this way, and any industrious family could soon have 
a lionie. I sold off land to some of mj cx-slaves’s children, who never left the place 
Nxhen freed, and they have almost finished paying for their land. They will get it 
paid for in four annual payineuts. 


Louisiana. 


(See table, p. 632.) 

The State maintains an immigration department in connection with the bureau of 
agriculture. The commissioner of agriculture and immigration writes us follows 
(December 19, 1900), with regard to opportunities for immigrants at the present 
time: 

First. It is my opinion tliat there is a greater opportunity for immigrants in our State at this time 
than has previously existed. The great opimrtunities are in the maunfaoturiug linos and in farming 
operations. 

Second. From foreign countries, Swedes, (termans, Scandinavians, and nollauders are preferable. 
From our own country, farmers from the North and West are desirable. 

Third. The foreign fanners, after they become familiar witli the soil crops, make equally as good 
farmers as do the native's. It is through the now and special lines of fanning to which they are 
adapted, more than it is with the native population. 

Fourtli. Our farmers, as a class, do not opimse the influx of foreigners if they are honest and indus- 
trious. On the contrary wo welcome them. 

Fifth. Eflbrts are being made through this department to encourage immigration by supplying lit- 
erature and other information relating to the State’s resources. In addition, there are many private 
corporation .s, land companies, aud re^ estate aguuciee. 

Very truly, j'ours, 


J. U. Lks, VommistiMxer. 
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The representative of one of the private corporations referred to Avrites as follows 
with regard to the methods employed and opportunities ottered by his company in 
the, northern part of the State: 

Your favor of the 11th iimtaiit waa recRivfd snul coiitonia iiotort oarofiilly. In r«'ply we l>e« to ataie 
that you will please lind incloHed under aepnrate cu\or. ot this date, twoof ourlatcHt paiii]>hle.tH, which 
were prei>ared for the purjatHo of reaching parties living at n distance. This ])ninplilot evplaiiis tully 
theconditionsof theeouiitiyaniroundingSiiTevejiort,, and thecoimtrv ahingllie \\eBtHh(»re> f tlie 

MiHsissippl liivor in Louisiana, coiiHisting of the parishes ot Kast Cat roll. Mmlis ii, Tensas, and ( on- 
cordiii Wewere successful in interesting a great many people from the Niuthwext in diversilled 
farming in a small way around Shreveport, but during^ the past 2 >euiswe have been gu mg oiir 
entire atUmtioii to the‘de\ clopmeut of tlie country in the parishes of' East CaiToll, Madison, Tensas, 
and Coiuiordia, on the west ahore of tlie Mississi)tpi Jtiver This is virtually an iiiiileveh)p(‘d coiintrj’, 
iheae inirishes being practically without railway transportnt.ion, and about one tenth of the land being 
ill cultivation. 'Jiiere is as line liard-wood timber on these Iniids us there is to he found in the United 
States. After the t.imher is removed tln-v aie ]>artieiilarly desirable tor tarniiiii; juirposes, for the cul- 
tivation of fruits of all kinds, cotton, corn and in e. At liiis tiiiu* we ha\4' oiir surveyors in the field 
and are having arrungements mailt* to build a. railroad Iroin Lakti I’idvid«‘nce- the jiarish seat of East 
Carroll 1‘arish— to Viilalia, La., the parish scat of ihincordiii. This road w ill run through the center 
of four parishes and will he the cause ot develojmiciit, in a short time, of this entire country We 
control about ;tU(),U0() acres of these tine iiard-wood and alluvial lands, and are making a specialty of 
interesting the investor and farmer in this section. We are very anxious to eiicourago immigratiuii 
to this country, and nowhere in the South are tliero siicli ojiportnnities as there are right here. 

Very truly, yours, 

llKALTY Co , Ltu. 

lu the southwestern part of the State there is, besides the iisiiul ('ane, eottou, and 
corn raised, a considerable production of ri< e. It is interesting to note, in connec- 
tion with ail inquiry that is dealing with agriculture es]iecialiy in relation to for- 
eign immigration, tliat, while rice had been raised for many >ears in Ijouisiatia in 
Bmall pjitches for home ciinsumjition, the idea of raising it lor market originated 
with a little hand of (iermaii farmers who had settled in what is now the northern 
part of Acadia I'arisli.' 'J’his was in 1885. Irrigation w as introduced in this dis- 
trict in 1890, to the great improvemmit of the rice itidustry. 

A private land conqiany operating in this district w-^riti's as follows w itli regard to 
foreign settlers, jirices of laud, etc.: 

First. W'e have very few ioreigiiers in southwest Louisiana, the oldest sottlerH being dcHoemlants 
of Acadians wlio weiv driven out of Nova Scotia Tliey arc of French descent. The later an ivals 
ate coming from all of the Northern and Western States, largely from Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, 
Iowa. Kansas, and Ncliraska We hujiuosc tlmt in th<’ throe or ibnr iiarishcs constit iiling w’hat is 
kuowu as south w’cst Louisiana 2.'),(K)0 Kortliorn and Western i»oople ha\e locatwl during' the past 
10 or 12 years. With retereiiee to our lists of land wo w'ill say, including our own iinlix idiiai lands, 
wo iiave 'listed for sale about 1,000 acres. These lands are usiially sold on terms of one-third cash, 
balaiicu in 1 and 2 years, ilice lands located along the irrigating l aiials, where they are sure ol 
walerevcry year, have a range in jirice of fiom $20 to $.'>() jier acre, according to loc.atioii, nearness to 
chiircliea, markets, Hcliools, «*tc. Excellent cotbrn and corn lands may st ill ho purchased at from $10 
to $15 per acre. 'I'welvc > cars ago these lauds were wiirlh from .50 cents to $1 .2.5 an acre 

Yours, very truly, W. W, DrsoN A llBo. 

Another correspondent interested in the sale of laud iu this district writes: 

We have a very thriftv and rapidly increasing coloiij of Dunkards hetw eon this town and Jennings 
along tlie Southern I’aclfic liailroad*. Tin y aie engaged iirineipally in raising rice, whieh is the best 
money cijqi for this locality. In nearly every luse theyiiwn their own land; some oi them are 
entirely out of debt, others owe a balance hecaiise they have only purchased reccntl.A and have had 
but one or two enips on their land, but tbc land is incre.ising lapidly in value sincetliey purebased 
and is now^ worth two or tliree times what they paid for it. 

We still have for sale something like 6.50,000 acres of land, and of course in such a large body the 
quality varies. We have good i u e land, A'ery tine pasture land, and we have oilier lands that are too 
low and wet for agrleu)tnral imrposos until considerahle sums have been cx]>cmb‘d for <li aiiiage, etc. 
We also have quite a large area that geologists pronounce V4Ty ]uomi8iiig in the matter (*!' petroleum, 
but w e are not at present engaged in making any inAestigationsor borings for oil 

Very truly, .Aours, , Manager. 

Reports Avero received from representative farmers iu seven parishes of the State, 
tw'o iu the southern ]iortion and I’lAm in the northern (see table, p. 632). From one of 
the southern parishes it is reiiorted that Gerniaus, Italinns, and Swedes are found as 
farmers; Italians as farm luborers (on largo sugar plantations only“), and that there 
are good chances lor foreign immigrants. From the other parish (Acadia, the rice 
district) few foreign farmers, no foreign laborers, and few openings for foreigners 
are reported. 

In the northern parishes three correspondents state that there are good chain es 
for foreign immigrants, and at the same time report no foreign farmers already 
there except Germans in one parish, and no foreign laborers, while, curiously enough, 
the two correspondents who state that there are no cham es f'lr immii^auts report 
foreign farmers (Germans, Irish, Swedes, and Mexicans) already established in their 
neighborhood. 


1 Crtiw-lcy Signal, October 6, 1900.' 

“ But see statement of Sr. Mastro-Valerio, page 496 of this roi>ort. 
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Ar iu nioHt oftho Sontliern States, there is eovv more or h*B8 etll’ort, matle to diver- 
sily farming, osperlally in the northern part. This will naturally creati' opportuni- 
ties for Kuropean immigrant tamilioH with dairy work and fruit and vegetable 
farming. 


OlM’OirnrNITlER FOU tenancy and OWNERSIlIl*. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

luERiA Parish. — The opynutnnitiea for renting are very goocl. The tenant may 
furnish his team and implements and reeeive- half of the riop, or simply furnish his 
labor ami n‘e,eive one-third of tlm yirodnee. A poor man who is willing to work ean 
easily buy a small farm on payments of 1. 2, or 8 years, or he •■an rent the land at a 
moderate lignre, say $2 or !l^8 an aer»‘. 

Ac \D1A Parish — 'rher«‘ are good opportunities for renting if a tenant has means 
to furnish his teams and see<l. Lands are on a basis of one-third cash, balanee in 1 
ami 2 years. 

WiN V Parish. — There are good opyiortunitie.s for nmting and pnrehase. 

'I’KNSAs Parish. -I'here are plenty •»f opportunities to rent on easy terms au«l 
good oppoi tnnit les to pnr<‘liase. Laml is eoiup irati\ ely eht^ap, but is rising. 

RiOHi.AND Parish — renant farmers .are what the eornmnnity needs. The t»m- 
ant gets one-h;ilf. rin* lamlloni furnishes sttiek, imydementSj^^ete. ; or the tenant 
fiirnjshe.H e\ery1hing and gets three-fourths. There are good opportunities for 
purchase. 

CiiAiiiORNE Parish. — 'F here is a first-class <di.auee for renting on very gmal terms. 
As to pnr<‘lmaing whib* ymrehaser earns a living by hiring out, no better yilaee ean 
be found to do this vi'ry thing. 

Caddi) Parish -There are good opportunities for nuiting on almost any terms. 
Usually the tenant gets one-halt the crop, the owner furnishing tools and farming 
imjdements. Tlnue are good opyiortunities for pnrehase,, 

I’exas. 

(See table, p. (588.) 

The .‘leting commissioner of agriculture, wrote, in 1K‘)4 : ’ 

'I'dxas (leHires uniiiigraiitH who are sobor, iiidiistrioiis, aiiil worthy- who will make good oitizenH and 
add trO t ho wealth and prosperity of the State. ♦ * * Un.skdl«tl labor is neoilod ni every pursuit in 
which labor pertorins the ]>ruicii>al agent lor developing the losources of llie State. But to all of iliis 
a word of great cant ion should he itnpn'saud upon o}U’,h iiiunigrant. None should como into tho Statu 
without Honio dofiivito agrceiiiont with thoae who may noisl and desire their labor, for they <‘Hn not 
get employment everywhere in so large an ar<*a aiid might suUit heioni an einplo,>er could he 
round. 

As to yiresent conditions, representative farmers wore heard from in tho llra/os 
River region, hut m that region only. There was a general agreement among them 
(with one exeeption ) that chanees for foreign immigrants were good. No foreign 
farm laborers were rejmrted in these eonnties, hut foreign farmers were found in all 
hnt one — Uermaiis, Swedes, Danes, Bohemians, Poles, and Italians. One correspond- 
ent, indeed, stated that negroes were prelerred as laborers in the Brazos River 
hottoms, on account of their ability to withstand the malarial inlluenees prevalent 
there, and another seems to think negro lalior preferable, as more •loeile than white. 
“We do not want any strikers,'’ he says, “and we find the whites are more apt to 
strike than tlio negroes.” 

Several railroads are interested in bringing settlers to Texas. 

The land eommissioner for the Southern Pacific and Houston and Texas Uential 
writes : 

The quantity of land nt our disposal is approximately 4,(100,000 acres. This land is distributed ovt‘r 
120 couniit^Hiii tlu! State of i'oxas. and is Inerefore adapted to the growth of corn, cotton, wheat, oats, 
sorghum, rice, and all manner id’ fruits, vegetables, and melons indigenous to this climate. We 
ha\e no special prefereiioc for purchasers so long as they have sufficient means t«> make a part jiav- 
mentoii the land and work the same after they have bought it. Wo of course prefer the actual set- 
tler to any otluM’ class of itiirchasers. 

We reach foreign immigrants through our European agent, who has offices at Hamburg, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, London, and Liverpool. We have never established any colonies of foreigners in this 
State, but there are colonies wliich have been established in years past whi<ih have been remarkably 
successful, notably tho German colonists in the vicinity of Now Braunfels and a Suandinavian colony 
iu Travis and Wmiamson countios. There is a very large German population si^attered over the 
country between Houston and San Antonio, the majority of whom are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits and are all in a prosperous condition. 


‘Kep«irt Immigration Investigating Commission, p. l.'iU. 
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We maintain agentH in the cniintiee in Texaa where the lamlH are upon the market for sale, and adver- 
tise throughout the I'nited States ajid Kuropo, setl iiig forth the ml van luges of Texus as an agricul 
tural and grazing country. Our prices range all the way from $2 to $7 per acre, according to tl»e 
(‘haracter of the soil. ]Moxunit.y to i ailroad transiN>rtation, water la«‘llities, etc ( lur terms on grazing 
and agricultural lands are one litth cash, balance in fouret|iiiil annual ]ia,vnieiits at G percent uiterest 
per annum deferred ]a«yments scm-ui-wI by a lien upon the hind. 

Yours, truly, ' ' 0. (’. Oibbs. 

Loii (f Co m miMKi one r . 

The hiiwl Jind lax coininissiniier of the (iulf, Colurado uiiil Santa Pe writea: 

This comjiany lia\ ing disposed of nearly all their lands ai’e not maintaining agents tor the purpose 
of locating immigrants excejit w hat is being done by our general passenger ilepartmeut and in a gen- 
eral way by advising people us to llie, inducements in this gieut Stat-c for settlers. 

Yours, truly, V At. Oilboitoh. 

The International andt ircatNorthern, iheTexas and I’acit'K',, and the Missouri racitie. 
railways jointly maintain a. land and immigrratiou dei>artiuent, and are brinjging; to 
the State people of all nationalities, but reach only those who have located some- 
where in tlie United States. 

Texas was one oft lie objeeti\ eiioints of the earlier Hoheinian immigration, and many 
of ( his nationality are now found 1 here. The lirst settlements here were made in 1855. 
This is the only Southern State where Bohemian settlers are engaged in agriculture 
to any appreciable extent. Bohemians ate found in the following towns and villages 
of the State; Ammausville, Antioch, Bartons Creek, Bluff, Bryan, Caldwell, Cistern, 
Corn Hill, Dnbina, Ellinger, Fayetteville, Frelsburg, Freiistat, Granger, Halb‘.ts- 
ville, Industry, Moulton, I’lnins, I'raha, Scaly, Sedan, Sliiner, St. John, Scbuleubnrg, 
St. Mary, Settlement, Sweet lIom<i, Taylor, .\ada, Waller, Wallis, Warreiiton, Wei- 
mar, West, Yoakum, Yneton, and Zee Wee. There are said to be about 57, (KX) 
Bohemians in the State, all told. 

An account of the Italian settlers in the State will he found on page 500 of this 
report. 

These Italians are engaged in rice culture, in cotton planting, in grape cnltiirc, and 
especially in truck larming ncni large cities. There is a colony at Bryan, Brazos 
Coimty, one near Dickinson, and another near Gunnison. 

Ol’I’OKTUNJTIKS I'OH TKNANt^Y AND DWNKHHHir. 

( Keporti'd by r(‘,pro8eiitative farmers.) 

Biiazokia County. — ' fbere are good openings for timunts and good opportunities 
for imrchase on ])aymeuts while earning a living hiring out. The writer started in 
this way and there are many others. 

llAUitis County. — There are good o]>j>ortunities for renting, hut northern Texas 
is more desirable. As t<» purchase on time while hiring out, this is Inniig done here 
every year, dudgmeut and industry coupled with economy will siicci'ed here. 

Buazos County.— There IS jdenty of opportunity for tenant farming on shares. 
The own(*r furnishes team, tools, etc , ami feed for team and receives ono-half the 
product. The landowner will furnish supplies to the tenant to he jiaid hack when 
the crop is made. There are good opportiiniti<*8 for piirehase for an ec.onomical, 
sober, and industrious man. I’lenty of them eoinc here witbont a penny and some 
of them now own their own little homes. 

Limks'J'oNk CouNTA^ — There is a good portion of land worked by tenant fanners. 
Team and tools are furnished for half the eroj), or one-third grain and one-fonrth 
cotton if tenant furnishes team and tools. Opiiortiinities for purchase are good. 
Lands are reasonable in jirice and usually can he had on easy terms. 

Hood ( Nm nty. — T here are good opportunities for renting for from one-third to 
one-tourth of the crop ami hue ojipor tun i tics Jor purchase. 

.\KKANSA8. 

(St*e table p. (>34.) 

In 1894 the governor of the State wTote with regard 1<» immigration ami the natural 
resources of the State as follow^s : ' 

All ])ortijoii8 (if (Mil StutiO desire liuiiic-Hcekiug immigration. * * * AVe )irodiiee evoryniiug in the 
agrfcultnrml line which iH ]iro(lacediii this zone. * * * We prefur American, (lorman, and KugliMh 
immigrants (farmers), but wolcome all desirable immigrants. 

With regard to present conditions and needs, the commissiouer of miu(‘.s, manu- 
factures, and agriculture w'rites, under date of Docemher 22, IIKK): 

First. Ill niy judgment there have never been offered opportnnitieH in this State 1« iniuiigru.its (iqual 
to those offered at present. The steady increase in the avenues of labor furnish thousands of men 


'Beport III I migration Investigating Commission, p. 127. 
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einployiuoiit 'wlio were a few yearH ago outirely cnt off from such advantagcH. Those advsutagcs have 
come principally through the vast increase in iiiiiiing, manufacturing, and improved methods of agri- 
culture. Not until the last few > ears liave our people iiiuuesUwl themselves in cotton mills, while now 
we have several in operation, uiid a largo numhcr in course ot construction. The same is true in our 
mining districts. Tlie mines that were l.Niug idle a few years ago, i>rincipally from alack of proper 
railroad facilities, aie now in active operation Cotton pickers have for many years been in demand 
in Arkansas, but it has only been within tlie tiast few years that apple and berry pickers are in the 
greatest demand during thiit sc^uson of tlie year. Tliere is still another element, whiuh is especlHlly 
to the advantage of the i>«rmanent liotneseeker, and that is the fact that our hereUil'ore unsettled por- 
tions of the country art« being rapidly taken up, ami a tiiuii now tiiut wisliCH to take advantage of the 
IJnited States homestead law ami enter a tract of land is not compelled to isolate himscll iVom all 
ndNantages of schools and ehurehes, hut may enter the land within a neighborhood already started. 
We still have about .^000,000 acres of Government lands subject to entry 

Second. It is my opinion that as a rule the lilemiaii people are the most effective farmers in this 
State. However, 1 have taken notice of the fact that Northern sto<;kmen outgeneral our people in 
realizing t he great ad v antuges offered Im’^e tor stock raising. Of the gardeners and truck farmers, the 
(jermau }>eo|ile fur surpass all other classes of farnuMs. 

Tliiid. Their success in my opinion is due to tlicir more intense methods ot cultivation. They 
seem to apiu-eciate what our people have* had living at tliolr door for years, and have never realized 
the greatness of the opportunities ot'ered As a general rule, a liist class German farmer will make 
more lrii<-k on .'i acres of good ground than an ordiimr\ Amoiican farmer will make on 21) acres. 
This, however, is being rapidly overcome h> the farmers organizing and informing themselves upon 
questions ]>erlaining to diversitied farming! Too many of our Ameriean, or I may say in this State, 
Arkuiisas larmers, have been-tnuglit to depend too mueh on eoltoii for everytliing, hiit they are fast 
getting over tliis idea, and gram, stock, fruits of most all kinds, vegetables, both farm and garden, 
are now grow n and shipped in largo quantities. 

Fimrtli. Our farmers fa\ or the intiux of foreigners into this State. We chum tliat no Statu in the 
Union will meet the foreigner witii a warmer welcome than the State of ArUaiftias. 

Fifth. We have SCI eraJ org.inizatioiis in tliis State, organized tor the express ])urpose of inviting 
immigration to our Stale Among those iiia.> he classi'd this department of the State. We keep a 
large amount of immigration litfuatuit^ on liatid and at all times take ]>leasure in answering all 
iiiqinrios from iiarties seeking to know' moie of the advimtagus this State otters immigrants. I'here 
are also other organizations tliut may be addressed for like iiitorniation. 

* Sixth. Many agrieultuial eolonies have organized in this Stati", esimcially of the Gorman race, as 
tins is a great grape and truck tarniing place. In Johnson (\ninty alone there are some lour or Jl\o 
colonies. In Fraiiic Lonoke, Aikausas. and Whitoeouuties therearenumheiH of eolonies of Northern 
people located, and in Drew' County tlu*re are also colonies of Northern people engageil principally in 
the raising of stock 

Very trul^N ours, Frank llii.i.. 

Near 8earcy, White Cdunty, ti tract of 24,000 acres was settled by 20 Huug^ariau 
fainilieH. 'llie laud was sold by the Iron Mouutaio l^ailroad. 'fbe colony fsiiled, 
however, aud removed to Alabama 

111 (Jhd)unic and Van lluren counties, in the neig;hl>orhood of Searcy, otto i tsaic being 
made to bring settb-rs to the neigh borbootl. In these counlies alone there are said 
to be more than 300,000 acres of (jlo\ eminent and State lauds, siibjt'et to bomestetid 
and donation, at a cost only of (Joveniment ami State fees and locating tlio lands. 
For a (jnarter wctioii, (lox ernment Ices are $U, State fees are $10. These an* timber 
lands, and aie situated in the fruit belt of the State. 

Italians ere eoloni/,ed at Sunnyside, in tbcsoutbeastei n part of the State, but were 
misiieeesst’iil lor reasons that were out of their control. Some of the colonists 
removed to Tontitown, iieai Springdale, where they now are.' 

iieturns irom n* present, iti\ e farmers were too lew in number to att’ord information 
as to j^eneral conditions. Three of the four lieard from, however, agree with the 
eommiHsioner that there are op])ortunities for immigrants. Few loreiguers arc 
noted either as farmers nr laborers. In Arkansas County Clermans and Swedes are 
mentioned and a colony of Slovaks. 

Another colony of Slovaks was established near Little Koek, in a settlement 
tailed Slovaktown, hut it was not siicccssliil. The people wore disappointed, colo- 
nization ceased, aud only about (K) lamilies remained. 

OPPOUTUNITIICS FUU TKNANCY AND OWNKKSIIII*. 

(Kcjiortod by roprosentativo farmers.) 

Ouachita County. — Gootl opportnnhios to rent on lialves, thirds, or fourths. 
Very good chantjes for a iioor man with energy to establish himself in indoi»endent 
farming. 

Aukansas Coi'NTY. — There are good opportunities for renting. Farms can bo 
had at from 50 cents to $1 jier acre. A man can sometimes get land where the owner 
furnishes everything. Opportunities tould not be better anywhere for a jioor man 
to get a home on long payments or for work. Laud sells for from $5 to $10 an acre 
for farming laud; timber land is cheaper. 

Cleburne Cdunty. — In renting the tenant gets two-thirds of the corn, three- 
fourths of the cotton, oiie-lialf of the oats and peas. As to purchase, this is a timber 
country. A man can buy laud on time here and find plenty of work to do. 

Benton (’dunty.— (1) There are good opportunities for renting. Tenants can 
either rent land for one-third of the crop and furuish everything, or work on halves 


1 Page 505 ul' tluB report. 
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with everything furnished. There are tine opjJOTtunities for purchase. A man who 
is of any account can start llat-footed and in 3 or 4 years own his farm. (2) Very 
poor opportunities for renting. Everyone owns a small farm and does the work 
himself. There are no chan<‘eB for a poor man to ]>urchaB6, A man has no busi- 
ness here unless he has a few thousand dollars to start with. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Geneual. 


A representative of the Southern Pacific Company writes as follows with regard to 
the general (|nestion of the distribution of foreign immigrants on the Pacitic coast; 

I’onuit nio to Hay tl‘at our rsouutry ia much too far from tin* AtlautU* Ht aboard toattiuct many Euro- 
pean iiiimiuruutH. Cost and time eouHtilute obnlacloH to llie immediate receipt ot iminigrautH from 
Europe. BeHUieH, our country Ih not well known to the common people ol Europe; lance people muHt 
reside in the UniU'd States some time Imtore they become ni>pTi.s<-d (*t the deKiraldlity of tlie territory 
lying west of the llo<;ky Mountains us a place of residence. Common labor ih in \ery great demand 
in the Pacific States and Territories in mining, agriculture, horticulture., jm lumber enterprises, in 
commerce, in railroading, and in fact in all induHtrial and commercial pursuits. It immigrants pro- 
ueed immediately to tiie Paeific i-.oast, it is becaiiHC of Home 8]>ecial reason, some friend or some rela- 
tive who rchideH there lui\ing induced that course, and only 1 be more tlintt j and those in better 
circumstiiiices will ever attempt tlie trip. 

What we do receive, tlierefoic, is of a special class. We have made no special a]ipcal to foroign 
immigrants, and will not do so because, as a iiile, the foreign immigrant is sinipfv capable ut common 
labor, ami nearly all the labor of our country is skilled. Horticulture, mining, railroading, and the 
lumber busiiichs aie in a measure skilled oixuputiuus 

We liave proje<*ted no colonies upon lailroad lands in the Western States because in a very large 
measure tlie lands w'ore unsiiiiablo for colonization. The lands were granted in allermite sections, 
nut in solid bodies. Nearly all of ihe better agricultural laud lieluuging to the companies 1 represent 
was disposed of some time ago. 

Our country olfers inducements to lutelligenl peojde, and we are receiving accessions of population, 
but largely of the class of foieigners wiioTiuve lesided in the country some years, or tbeir children 
who were born here, or native Americans. Wo preler tlie laltoi class, and our country, b,v I'oason of 
its roinuteiiess, is receiving perhaps the best class of iminigrutlon ot any itorlion of tlie United iStalcB. 

1 1*1111 furnish you no statistics relating to nuiubers. 

Yours, very truly, William 11. Mills. 

The Northern Pacitic Railway has land to dispoHe of and liaH done something in 
the way of attracting settlers, but not enpecially among foreigners. The land com- 
raiesioiier writes as lollows: 


The land grant of this company undisposed of amounts to about 20,000,000 acres, l iil a ver,\ largo 
portion ol it is unsurveyed ami in mountainous districts, and is consenueiitly not suiUible lor settle- 
ment. 'riio lauds acquired by this company in eastern Nortli Dakota and Minnesota wet e ebielly 
suitable for agriculture, but are all disposed of and are now in the bands of settlers and land com- 
jianies. 'I'he bulk of the lands owned by this coinnauy now, aside Irom lands valuable for their 
timber, are mostly only suitable for grazing except limited areas in the States ot Wasliington and 
Montana, which can be utilized for agricultural puriioses by irrigation. Tlie cost, however, of putting 
water ujion them is more than the pi esent value ot the lands would >Mirrant. This compan.\ tiasan 
omigration department, but tlie duties of the head of that department haxebeen mostly con lined to 
furnishing intormntion and advertising the territory tributary to our load. Wc have done no work 
among foreign immigrants, oLiehy lor the reason that we have no lands of suitable character in suUi- 
cient quantities lo warrant the expenditure. 

Yours, truly, Wm II. rnii’Cs, i/wad 


The general ciiiigratum agent writes in further detail as followB: 

This company, during recent years at any rate, has not done any work at all among foreigners 
abroad, except to send puldications in a few cases where persons in Europe or other parts of Ihe world 
iiave written reiiuestiug tbo same. We liave not, however, had any agents in other countries work- 
ing up emigration, nqr have we any foreign agents especially at work among foreigners in tills 
country. Tlicre are esdunies of dilfereut nationalities at various points along our line, ami their 
fellow-countrymen are Joining them all the time. It is also true that persons who have come over 
from the ohl country frequently send back for other members of their lamily to come over to this 
country to them. 

The nearest we have come lo the kind of work that I take it you have in mind is our colonizing of 
Hollanders in ttie Gallatin Valley in Montana and the Yakima Valley m WashingUm, but even liere 
our labors have been con fimsl ]iriucipnlly to those who w’cre already located in other States, ]>riiici- 
pally Michigan, Iowa, and South Dakota. Some have gone from the cities, hut tlio most i>art were 
ulr^dy engaged in farming. 

Yours, truly, C. W. Mott, General Emigration Agent. 


Montana. 


(See table, ]i. 635.) 

The Heoretary (if the State arid land grant coramisBioii writeBiiB follows with regard 
to opportuiiitieB for immigration in the State: 

Until there is more done in the way of building irrigation ditches, Montana can not invite immigra- 
tion. There are no efforts being made to attract the immigrant fur tlie reason that nil the land capable 
of inexpensive 1 rrigation has been taken . W Ith Government ahi in th e storage of w ater and construc- 
tion of the main canals from 8 to 10 million acres of land could be reclaimed, when an immigration 
bureau would be useful. The majority of the farmers in Montana are Aniericaiis, but the Germans 
and Scandinavians would he encouraged to come when we have irrigated lands to offer them. 

Truly, yours, 

D. A. CoBY, Secretary. 
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Uepoi'is from rcpreseiitHtivo farnuTs show (see table, ]>. 635) that even now thoro are 
\ Iiou|;bt to bo openii)j:jM for non-KiijjliRb-Kpeaking inimigrantH. In 6 out of 14 coui.- 
tios lioaril from Ibeie are Hai<l to be such opeuiiigH; in J) of tlie 14 foreign fanners are 
said to bare already eNtablisbed theiiiHelves, and in 11 ooniitieK foreign 1 arm laborers 
are, found. Tbe report of persons naturalized in tbe State in 185)8* gives some idea 
of tbe (liHerent nationalities n<>\v there. Tbe number and nationality of persons 
natnrali/ed was as lollows: 


PeiHODH born in 

Ireliuul 

Austria 

(^'anada 

England 

Swodon — 
(Jonnanv-.- . 

Ttalv 

Norway 

Einlniid 

Scot laud 


8:.4 

:{5‘j 

2:n> 

ni4 

102 

127 

119 

112 

84 


J‘orsojis born jn- 
Swltaerland . . . 

, I > 61 ) mark 

i Franco 

KiiHHia 

WalcH 

Bclgiuiu 

Bohemia 

All othc? 


2 !) 

24 

22 

2? 

•I 

8 

54 


Total. 


OlMMUtTrNl IlKS H)|{ IKNANI ^ AN1> OWNKKSIUI*. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

Daw.sox (’oenty. — N o fai ining is done here. » 

I'ABKKn ('ouNT’i. — 0])])ortnnitieH tor renting aie, fair. Usually tenant reeoives 
one-balf tbe crop, landlord funiisbing everything. Land can bo pn^«•ll}^^ed on 5 lo 10 
> ears’ time. 

SwKKT (iUAss CooN'i Y. — TiiCTe is a good ebanee to establish onesell in imlejMMid- 
eut farming. Government land may be taken up as a bomostead. 

Mhaoukh (’ooN it .—Opportniiities for renting are not numerous, and tlm eliaiiees 
for a poor man to establish Imiibelf aie not good. 

UKiKirs (’oi'NTY. — There are good ebsinces for renting on all kinds of lerms, eiisb 
or on shares. Opjiortnnities for juircbasc are not good in this seetion. 

C^ASt’ADK Got N'l'Y. — No renting is tlone in this eount.\ . There are good ( banei s for 
purchase while tbe iiurebaser earns bis living by hiring out. Intlustrmus, eiiergi tic 
yoniig men are doing it all tlie time here. 

Teton ('oi nty. — Tlierc aio always o]»portiiiiilicH to lease farms. There wotibi Im‘ 
iinmerous opportiiuities for a man to pnicbuse laud \Nbilo hiring out, but jirobabl.N a, 
la'ttcr jilan would bo to ta ke ii]) a homestead on (toviTiiment land and work lor wages 
upon Mhicb to iinpro\e it. There is jibrnty of good (Jovermnent land open for sale 
hero ct. 

(bio'iK.AU Coi ^”r^ . — Tlmrc arc \ery few renters, or larms for rent. There are the 
best oii])ortnnities in (he United Stales, and tbal is the best in tbe world, for a jioor 
man lo estaldisb himself in independent farming. 

Madison Coi-nty.— A man may become a tenant fanner on almost aby tmnis he 
may want if he is a good man. Tfiero are fairly good o])portnnilieK for ])nrelia8e. 

.lEJ'l'KUsoN Coi'nty. — T here are <juite good opportunities lo rent <‘ither for a easli 
rent or on sbari's, evei y thing fnniisbed except .seed ; and (bore arc good opportuni- 
ties for ]uirchase, especially by a part payment. 

SiLVKKiiow UoDNTY. — There are good o]»portunilieH for renting: lerms, ouc-balf 
of the ])rodnee; arul also good opportunities for purchase. 

Ghanitk Coenty. — 'I'bere arc not very good opportunities for renting, and none 
for purchase on easy terms. 

MissdiJi.A County. — 'J’ hen? are good ojipurtuiiities lor renting and purchase. 

Flathead County.— L ittle funning done here. 

COLOllADO. 

(See (able, p. 637.) 

'file immigration cominissiouer wrote in 1894 that Cidorado tluui desired first-clHss 
iininigrants in nearly every ]>ortion of the State. Agricultural and horticnltural 
resources neoile^l develo]unent, and for horticiiltiire and agriculture (iernians and 
Swedes were preferred. 

With r<‘,gard to present eomlitions the secretary of the Denver ( haniher of Com- 
merce wTites as follows: 

First. There an’ betU’r o]i]»ortimitio8 in Cehmiih; f(ir iiiiiiiip;rnntH tlmn e\er hel’ore. Farm laborers, 
raiieb bands, miners, smellers, and coniniou laborers tire ulwa;^s in .ten and. 

Second. As general farim rs or I'anii laliorers (Terinaus or tiiose of (lermaii e\(rn"t>ion ai'O more eifeet- 
i\e. Forlriick gardeiiiii); in tho vicinity of cities Italians seem to take tbe Icail. 

Tliird. Foreigb fanners, liy roaaou oftlieir old-oonntry liabits of thrift and economy, and by reason 
of their being accustomed to more intoiisivo methods iif cultivation, succeed in many cases where 
uative-lMini agriculturists fail. 


'Soventli annual rei>ort of State bureau of agriculture, labor, and industry, )>. 434. 
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Fourth. Farmcra aa a olasa do uot oppoao the influx of forolgnoTH into thia State. 

Fiftli. Kuilwa.vfl and uorporationa engaged in the pro<luctiou of beet augar are making efforts to 
attrac t immigrants to rarious portions of tliis State. 

Sixth. I know of no agricultural colonies or settlements of foreigners in Colorado. 

Yours, reepootfully, 

Arthttr Williams, Secretary. 


The ropresentativo of one important beet-sugar company writes as follows with 
regard to the o^iportunities open to foreign immigrants in this industry and to 
inducements offered: 

It seems that a solution of the beet-sugar industry in the TTnited States is dependent upon a class 
ol' loreigu laborers which are at this time only too soaroe. Our company is using every endeavor 1o 
eiicRuirage sueb immigrants to come here, either from abroad or from some other part of the United 
States. 

This location is a very fortunate one, in that wo are, hecansu of our isolated ]iosition, enabled to pay 
such liigh prices for beets that are grown here. This groat valley is surrounded by a still greater 
mining region which must he supplii^d with farm jiroducts and with sugar, for all of wnioli we receive 
the very highest prices. Our plans change with our neods, and our ])roceduro of to-day may (change 
for to-moirow, oven as the one of to-day is v astly different from Ihoso of a few weeks jiast. 

We have been offering our houson, laud, and water, free of rent, to people who would grow beets for 
us. This laud, however, w'ill soon he gone, yet wo liave uot reached 1 he capacity of onr large factory, 
and for the coming year wo may be in a position to make offers similar to that whi(*.h we made this 
spring, hut w(' can not say to-day that we will. Therefore we can only outline in a general way what 
we can and will do for immigrants. 

We have not made an organizeil etVort to bring foreigners to llii.s place. 

It would seem to us that in order to formulate and carry out successfully some plan of this sort, It 
would he necessary lor u.s to purchase a large body of laud ami hold intact until some definite move- 
ment he made to bring here as a whole a great cohlny. In this respect we would have to determine 
doiiniiely wlieucti these pimple would como, what their wishes would he. and their financial ability. 

Last >ear Mr. , who was then secretary of this oomjiany, went to Germany, his old 

home, and, so it is understood, attemjitcd to secure a colony. None, however, was brought to this 
country, and as he has hCKiome lieavily iiiterestod in another plant in this State, and as we have uot 
heard of tlie German colony coming, the mlerouce is that lie did not succeed. Such a plan is far- 
reaching ami hanl to work'onl,. 

This coni]>any started in a small way this year by wurchuHing about 2,000 acres of the liest land in 
this country and la offering it as ju^r the inclosed circular letter. In a very few ilays we were 
flooded w ith* apidii'ations from people without iiHiaus, and it became necessary for us to issue our cir- 
cular letti'r of April 0 and to aiTherc to its terms. 

The only people that we have socun'd are those from Utah and various parts of Colorado and her 
border States. 

We would think that a good plan would bo to go into sugar-beet districts of Germany and try to 
secure settlers. 

From the writer’s ex}»erienco of a fow months in the business, it is very apparent that the people 
w ho grow beets must he taken care of from the very first, and this paternalism is, in nil probability, 
more necessary with |■o^oigne^8 than with our people. 

One thing to bo consnlereil is that of the wishes of these peojde relative to the purchase of homes. 
Abroad they are tenants and the descoudants of tenants. 

It is observed that after jicople acquire a small competence growing hoots, they leave the arduous 
work for soinetliiiig lighter, and unless the company owns the land, thereby being able to put upon it 
other people who must come and start in life, it finds itself without a supply of beets for its factory, 
and without ground U]>ou which to place }>ooplc who are willing to grow this supply. 

It is not to Ue aesumed that it is onr desire that these people should I'Uways remain onr tenants, for, 
alter being on our laud awhile, we would expect that they would he free and independent to buy some 
of the cheap land which is ollerod for sale, and thereby own their own honies. That is desirable for 
tlie general good of the corainunit;^', and there are s]deudid opportunities for iiumigrants in this man- 
ner to acquire liomes for thcmselvea in a few years. The action of our company would be to bridge 
over for these people that period of necessity in wliicdi they must live, and in which they will 
doubtless be able lo accumulate a little money, and eventually become landowners themselves. We 
would not be afraid of those few, for, with a colony starteil, otliers from the same locality in the old 
country would he coming continually, and filling the places of the first arrivals who might go upon 
their own holdings. 

The above letter, it will be noted, brings into view very clearly the following 
points of especial interest Avitb regard to the foreigner in sugar-beet culture: Firat» 
the evident necessity of more or less control by the factory of individual growers, 
to which foreigners are more likely to submit kindly than American farmers; second, 
the tendency of growers to leave this industry as soon as they have earned a little 
money at it ; third, the conHeijuent dependence by the factory upon a class of tenant 
laborers, who, like the newly arrived foreign immigrants, are without much money 
and are making a start in life. 

The representative of another company writes that they have not tried to get 
foreign immigrants as settlers, hut have endeavored to induce Eastern farmers to 
settle on their land and have succeeded fairly well. At least enough families were 
secured to care for the beets during the present season, and no encouragement could 
bo given to intending settlers until the coming year. 

Still another beet-sugar concern heard from reports that, as their factory is located 
in a well-settled district, it is not their intention to do any colonizing. The repre- 
sentative of the company says : 

The only labor we have made any effort to aeoure thus far baa been Ruialan families whe are more 
or leas familiar with boot culture, whom we expect to draw from the western portion of Kebraska in 
Ibuited numbers. 


607a 37 
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TI10H6 farailicH on tlieir arrivul liero oontraoi witli the growers in rarious localities for doing the 
hand work on tlni be<‘t croyi. Many of them engage at a stipulated price per acre to do tliis work, 
while others hire by the day. 

As onr company is not planting any cousideruble acreage of its own, we are only able to bring in 
this labor to assist the growers in the iiandling of their crop. 

Not directly for the puritose of colonizing fondgners in the rural dietricta, but 
indirectly doing so, are th(i land colonioH of the Salvation Army, in Amity, ProworH 
County, Colo., and Monterey County, Cal. Those colonies were founded to make 
homes for “ the worthy poor of our great cities,” according to the circular issued by 
the army, and as many foreigners fall within that class, the colonies will naturally 
he of considerable assistance to them. 

The colony at Amity is estahlishcd on 1,938 acres of irrigated land, not far from a 
large beet-sugar factory, which contracts to purchase from the colonists at remunera- 
tive prices all the sugar beets they can grow. About 160 colonists are now settled 
here. 

Most of the colonists understand farming. Those who do not are skilled artisans. 
SchoolhouBos, a large orphanage, and a “Workingmen’s Sanitarium” are built, or 
about to be. Tbe colonists arc assisted with loans, etc., to purchase implements, 
stock, etc., and are given time to pay for their land. The enterjyrise is sup)>ort6d 
by interest-bearing lumds secured by mortgage on the lauds. 

Reports from ropresentativ«i farmers in this State are lew in numbers (sec table, 
I». 637), hut rc'-present the different parts of the State. They shotr the presence of 
the sugar-beet industry, and abundant opportunity for married men and their Avivos 
and children on the farms. Foreign farmers and farm laborers are noted in all of 
the counties but 1, and in 3 Swedes or Germans are said to be preferred as laborers.' 
In 3 there are said to he opportunities for immigrants who do not speak English. 


Ol'PORTllNlTTKS FOR TKNANCY ANU OWNEUSHIR 
(Reported by representative farmers.) 

Prowers County. — Farms may ho rented on shares. Tenant pays half crop i f Land- 
lord furnishes seed; one-third of crop if he furnishes seed himself. 

Otkro County. — There are good opportunities for renting. Farms are usually 
rented on shares. Alfalfa crop, one-half goes to owner; other crops, ouo-third to 
owner. As to purchasing land while hiring out, any man has a chance. I started 
in that way myself. 

Arai'ahoe County.— -There are many good opportunities for tenants if they are 
good, industrious people. They got one-tMrd to one-half of the crop. The opportu- 
nity for purchase while hiring out is good. T got my start in that way. 

.iKFFERSON County.— Opportunities for renting are good for practical farmers. 
Tbe teuant gets one-half the crop with seed furnished, or two-tlnrds of the crop if 
lie furnishes the seed himself. Good opportunities for jiurchase for an energetic, 
practical man ; none for drones. 

Larimer County. — Good 'opportunities for tenants who are able to furnish tlieir 
own tools. Terms are usually a share of the crops as rent, one-half to two-thirds. 
There are reasonably good opjiortunities for purchase. 

Arizona. 

(See table, p. 638.) 

Representative farmers in only 3 counties reported as to agricultural condi- 
tions — Cochise, Maricopa, and Yuma. Farming in the 2 latter counties is done 
with the aid of irrigation. Maricopa County contains the Salt River Valley, where 
some 260,000 acres are now under cultivation, reclaimed from the desert by means 
of irrigation. The settlement is about 10 years old. Labor is in great demand, 
especially in hay and fruit harvest. 

In Maricopa County are said to be many Scandinavian farmers, some quite wealthy. 
In Yuma are a few German farmers, lu none of the 3 counties are European farm 
laborers spoken of, but 2 of the 4 farmers reporting thought there were good open- 
ings for immigrants. 

Under the desert-land act, land may bo entered for $1.25 an acre by citizens of the 
United States, who also are or Intend to become citizens of the State or Territory in 
which land is entered, on condition that they intend to reclaim the tract of land 
applied for by conducting water thereon. 


> Groups of Italian truck farmers are found near Denver and Pueblo. See p. — of this report. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR TENANCY ANI> OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

Cochise County. — Very ^ood opportunities for a few to rent for a monejj' rent or 
on shares. If he is a practical farmer, a poor man would probably do well in trying 
to purchase. 

Maricopa County. — There are plenty of good opportunities for renting, but some 
capital is needed, and there are good opportunities for purchase. A good many 
Scandinavians and Mexicans have bought lainis. Other nationalities are fairly well 
represented. (2) 1'hore are good opportunities for renting and ^ood land can be had 
at all times. This is an irrigated country. Land with water is worth $20 an acre. 

Yuma County. — There is good opportunity for renting. There is plenty of vacant 
land, with water. As to purchase, there are good chances. Land is worth about 
$25 an acre, with a water right. 

Utah. 

(S<^o table, p. 020.) 

Farming in this Stale is carried on mostly on small farms, worked by the owners 
and their families. Few laborers are hired. Many of these small farmers are of 
foreign birth — English, German, Scandinavian, Swiss, and Dutch ; and there are also 
some farm laborers of these nationalities. Italian truck farmers are found near Salt 
Lake City.* 

The representative iVirrners hear<l from seem to be pretty well agreed that there is 
little or no opportunity for foreign immigrants who do not speak English. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR TENANCY ANl> OWNERSHIP. 

(Report<'<l by representative farmers.) 

Wakiiinoton County.— There is but little, if any, opportunity for reutingin this 
county and few opportunities for purchase on easy terms. (2) Chances for renting 
are limited. 'Fhere is a fair opportunity for starting in independent farming for 
intelligent, active workers by locating on good uplancl. 

Garfieltj County. — There are opportunities to rent on a variety of terms and 
good chances for starting independent farming. 

Wayne County. — Farms are rented on shares from year to year, rarely for any 
lengthened time. 

Sevier County. — There are no opportunities for renting here, but the chances 
for starting inde])endent farming are tairly good. 

Sanpete County. — There ar<! no opportunities for renting and not very ^ood 
chances for setting U]) in independent farming. A man would have better facilities 
in Oregon or Idaho. Some have gone to Idaho from here and others would go if 
they could sell for any reasonable ligure. 

MiLLARi) County. — There is very little chance to rent. Terms, on shares. There 
is little opportunity for starting in independent farming. 

Juab County. — T here would be a few opportunities to rent. Each man usually 
does his own work, 'fhere would bo no opportunity for starting in independent 
farming for a man without money. 

Carbon County.— T he chances for a poor man to establish himself in independent 
farming are good. 

Salt Lake County. — There are very few (ipportunities for renting in Salt Lake 
County, as many of our own children have to go to Idaho and Wyoming and other 
places. 

Wep.rr County. — There are few opportunities for renting, and terms are about 
one-half the produce, with seed and team furnished. There are very good oppor- 
tunities for purchase, however, on ea8.^ terms. 

Boxelder County. — Little opportunity for strangers to rent farms. If tenant 
furnishes team, tools, and seed he gets two-thirds of the crop. If all is furnished 
he gets one-third of the crop. The chances for an immigrant to establish himself in 
independent farming are not very encouraging. Old residents take all the oppor- 
tunities. 

Washington. 

(See table, p.641.) 

The wonderful development of this State has been a work shared in by many 
foreign settlers. Reports from representative farmers on both aides of the Cascade 
Mountains show foreign farmers and farm laborers in every county heard from. 


* See p. 503 of this report. 
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TheH<i are English, Irish, Scotch, Geriuims, ScandinaviaiiB, Finns, Russians, Italians, 
and French. The Russians are German-Russiaus, from the Valley of the Volga 
mainly. Many of those people are to be found in the Northwest. In one county 
heard from in this State German-Russians make up 25 to 30 i>cr cent of the popu- 
lation. All of the farmers but one say that there are chances for newly arrived 
immigrants. Labor is scarce in the State and wages high. Mills and camps draw 
labor from the farms, so that farm labor is always in great demand. 

The State is as yet sparsely settled. Population density is as yet only 7.7 to the 
square mile, and tnere is Government land to bo had. 

OrPOllTIJNITIKS FOR TENANCY AND OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

Klickitat Cocnty.— Grain farms, giving one-third of grain at the thrasher, or 
one-half when owner furnishes seed and team. G<»o<l opportunities to purcihase on 
payments while hiring out. Several have done so. Can take up land and chop and 
sell cord wood for a start. 

Wai.lawalla County. — Good opportunities to rent, giving one-third of the crop. 
Good for purchase for man of energy and sound judgment. 

Adams Coitnty. — l^ew opportunities for renting. Country is new and persons 
wilh moans sutficient to own tenant’s outfit can do better by taking up new lands 
for theiiiNclves. Easy to purchase. This 8e<*tion of the country has been settled 
und<*r more adverse conditions than exist to-day. 

iSi'OKANE County. — Good op]>ortunities for either croj) or cash rental. A man 
who wants to work and farm can do so if he will work at whatever conies up, such 
as cutting wood. 

Duucj.as County. — Can rent land for one-third crop, tenant furnishing every- 
thing; owner famishing teams and seed, one-half crop. Land is cheap, $5 to $8 an 
acre, (^an be purchased while purchaser is hiring out if he is energetic. 

Kittitas County.*— N ot very good opfiortunities for renting. Writer knows of 
no case where a man has purchased a farm while hiring out. 

C-LARKE County. — Fairly good for tenancy at one-half crop. Fair for purchase. 

Thurston County. — What are called “brush ranches’’ (partly clean'd) can be 
had for a trifle over coat of taxes and repairs. Good farms on halves or at 3 to ,5 per 
cent of value. As to purchase ou easy terms, a man of energy and good sense, with 
a thrifty family, will soon owm a good home clear. 

Oregon. 

(See table, p. 643.) 

Oregon is less densely populated than Washington and is growing less rapidly; 
but representative farmers report good chances for immigrants. Many foreign farm- 
ers are settled in the State. From one neighborhood it is r(‘ported that about two- 
thirds of the farmers are Germans. This ]»eople seems to predominate; hut there 
are also Scandinavians, Sw iss, Jlutch, English, Scotch, and Irish. Many of these, 
now indeiieudent farmers, started as very poor men.‘ There are also many foreign 
farm laborers, although one farmer states that most foreigners in his neighborhood 
are independent farmers. It is luitiiral to suppose, where land is so cheap, that the 
foreign immigrant will try rather to w'ork land of his own than hire out, or will 
hire out only until he has saved enough money to buy land. 

opportunities for tenancy and ownership. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

Douglas County. — Ijand can be rented for a grain or cash rent. Grain rent., one- 
third of the product; cash, about $2.50 an acre. There are very favorable oppor- 
tunities for purchase. A man can find a piece of vacant land and work out enough 
to make a living while improving and getting started with stock. 

Marion County.— (1) There are good op]>ortunitieB for renting. Tenant gives 
one-third of the grain received in the sack, he furnishing all of the seed and doing 
all of the work. Opportunities are not good for anyone paying for a farm unless he 
can make a payment of at least one-third down. (2) There are many farms to let. 
The tenant furnishes seed and team, giving one- third of the crop in bushel or hay in 
stack or ham, and gets house and garden free. There are many farms for sale on 
time payments, hut one-fourth or one-third must be paid down. The purchaser 


* Soe note 6, table. 
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can not depend on hiring ont. In frnit neighborhoods a few men can get work with 
teams. 

Clackamas County. — In renting, if the tenant furnishes team and seed he gives 
one-third of the crop for rent; if the landlord furnishes everything the tenant pays 
one-half of the crop or its estimated cash value. As to purchasing land while hiring 
out, a great many do that. I did myself to begin with. I now have 300 acres 
adjoining the city of Portland. 

Yamhill (h)UNTY. — There are not many chances for renting at present. Well- 
known and good tenants can always got farms to rent at one-third of the crop in held 
or delivered. Any man of steady, decent habits who can and will work and knows 
how can always got a start as an independent farmer, as there is much cheap land 
awaiting improvement. If pri(;es of crops were right, the owners would give a man 
a show to live. He ought not to come, however, without some ready money. 

TiiXAMooK County. — There are good opportunities to become a tenant farmer at 
one- third of the crops as rent. As to purchasing land on payments while hiring out, 
this has not been done here; but I see no reason why a man endeavoring to do this 
would not have every ojuiortunity now, as farm lands are for sale on time payments. 

Wasiiinoton County. — 'Phe supply of tenant farmers is small. When grain 
farming is iiracticed the owner receives one-third of the grain. Tenants on dairy 
farms receive one-half of the product and one-half of the increase in stock, the 
owner furnishing the cows and half of the feed. As to success in establishing one's 
self in independent farming, it all depends on management, as improved land within 
20 miles of Portland is valued at from $30 to $50 an acre. 

California. 

(See table, p. 645.) 

Representative farmers from 4 southern and 5 northern counties speak of foreign 
farmers as found in all. There are, as everywhere, Germans and Swedes. There 
are also English, Scotch, Swiss, and Danes. Mexicans are mentioned in 1 southern 
county. Portuguese are found in 2 northern counties. In Alameda County (in 
whi< li Alameda and Oakland are situated) the foreign farmers are mostly Portu 
guese. There arc said to bo 35,000 of them in the county. All are independent 
farmers and fruit growers. 

Italians are luded in Santa Barbara County (southern) and Sonoma (bounty 
(northern). It is said of the Italians in the former location that they select cheap 
lands on the canyons ancl foothills. In preceding pages of this rei>ort* will be 
found a full description <»f the wine-making colony of Italians in Sonoma County 
and an account of Italian agriculture in the State in general. 

Farmers in the southern part of the State (see table, p. — ) are evenly divided as 
to chances for immigrants; 2 think there are few or none, 2 think the chances good. 
Farmers in the northern counties, however, are almost unanimous in claiming that 
there is at present no room for immigrants. 

Some interesting data from the Twelfth Census have been recently presented by 
advocates of irrigation that may indicate why immigrants are wanted in the south 
rather mon^ than in the north. It was shown from the census figures that while the 
State as a whole had increased 22.7 per cent daring the last ten years, the thirteen coast 
counties had gained 25 per < ent, the Sacramento Valley 4 per (5ent, the San Joaquin 
Valley 25^ per cent, the mountain districts 9 per cent, and the southern counties 47 
nor cent. The claim is made that agricultural development is at a standstill except in 
irrigated regions. The growth of the coast counties, such as it is, is attributed to 
the growth of cities. The Sacramento Valley, a large farming region, shows only 
9 per cent increase, and the increase of the San Joaquin Valley, a fine agricultural 
region, is unsatisfactorily small. The mountain counties are largely mining and 
pastoral, which fact accounts for their slow CTowth. The only high rate of increase 
is in the seven southern counties, and in the four well-irrigated counties of Los 
Angelos, Orange, San Bernardino, and Riverside the gain is 67i per cent. 

On irrigated lands, in fruit farming and other sorts of farming, there would evi- 
dently be an opening for thrifty foreign farmers and laborers. 

The Salvation Army has started a colony at Romie, Monterey County, in the val- 
ley of the Salinas, where they own 519 acres of land and have settled 70 colonists, 
l^or an account of their plans and methods and the connection of their colonization 
scheme with foreign immigrants see under ‘‘ Colorado in this report. This colony, 
like the one in Colorado, is situated in the neighborhood of a large sugar-beet 
factory. The land is irrigated. About $30,(XX) has already been expended on 
improvements here. 


* Page 500 following. 

* Imperial Farmer, Los Angeles, Crf., Vol. I, No. 4, p. 3. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR TENANCY AND OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported by representutive farmers.) 

San Diego County. — There arc ranches for rent, but a man must understand the 
fruit business in order to succeed. Managers of ranches get $40 a month. There is 
plenty of opportunity to purchase land on easy terms and payments. 

Riverside County. — Many men now own valuable i>roperty who commenced 
with nothing a few years ago, by saving wages, paying on installments, and improv- 
ing gradually while yet earning wages. 

San Bernardino County.— Not very good opportunities for renting. Poor men 
of thrifty and industrious habits can establish themselves in independent farming. 

Ventura County. — (1) Opportunities for renting and purchase are very poor. 
(2) Opportunities for renting are not good, but oi)portimities fur juirchase are good. 

San l A Barra K A County .— Very few tenants. Farms are nearly all managed by 
the owners, whether the farms are large or small. As regards purchase, occasionallv 
a small place can be found at a reasonable price, but all the best laud is held at such 
a high ligure that a man can not make the interest by daily labor on the farm. 

Stanislaus County. — Anyone knowing how to raise sweet potatoes or such crops 
can rent land with water, giving as rent one-lifth to one-seventh of the crop. Wheat 
tenants give one- third of the crop. There will be ])lenty of laud for sale, at moderate 
prices, for several years here and in the adjacent Modesto district? Land hero sells 
for $30 to $40 an acre; half down, usually. 

Alameda (Bounty. — There are few opportunities for renting land in this vicinity. 
It would not be advisable, although many small 4 to 10 acre places are ranched by 
Portuguese. Opportunities for imrchase are good, for farmers can always find work 
away from their places in the orchards and fields. This is the way the Portuguese 
have filled up the country here. 

SoNGMA CouNT\'. — Opiioituiutios for renting arc good, but no stated terms. 
Opportunities for purchase are good also. 

Eldorado County.— There is a little tenant farming done here. Considerable 
deeded land can bo bought cheap and on the installment plan. As to living by hiring 
out, that is uncertain. 

Shasta Couni y.— T here are no opportunities for renting, and the chances for 
purchase are not good. 
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[Density of population : 1890, 41.8; 1900, 45.7; increase. 9.3 per cent. Seven counties, southern and central parts of the State.] 
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. *More could find work, if they wished to. ^Xot stated whether summer or winter. 

Irst year, $10 a month with hoard. < Our farms are not half tilled for want of laborers. 
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>I ASS ACHX SETXS . 

[Density of population: 1890, 278.5; 1900, 348.9: increase. 25.3 per cent. Xine counties, representing all parts of State.] 
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[Density of population: 1890, 154.0; 1900, 187.5; increase, 21.7 percent. Three counties, center of the State.] 
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[Density of population: 1890, 126.0; 1900, 152.6, increase, 21.1 percent. Twelve counties.] 
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NEW JERSEY. 

[Density of population: 1890, 192.0; 1900, 250.3- increase. 30.4 per cent. Seren counties, south and center of State.] 
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PE^<«NSYL.VAXIA— Continued. 
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[Density of population : 1890, 68.3 ■ 1900, 86; increase, 26 per t tnt. Fir>^t ihr-e « oimtie^, southwestern part of State ; last four counties, central part of State.] 
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WISCONSIX. 

[Density of popalation: 1890, 31; 1900, 38; increase, 22.3 per cent. Fifteen counties, all parts of State.] 
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[Density of population : 1890,16.5, 1900,22.1, increase. 33.8 per cent. Seven counties] 
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KANSAS. 

[Density of population: 1890,17.5: 1900,18.0; increase 2.9 j*er . ent. First eight .ountiea, eastern half of Stare: last si t counties, western half of State.] 
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^^ebraska. 

[Itensity of population ; 1890, 13.8; 1900, 13.9: increaitA a- * -c- i . 

_ • '“grease, 0., percent. Eighf counties— first four eastern, last four weatem.] 
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|l)«"iisity nt population : 1890, 86.0- 7900, 94.3; increase, 9.6 per f» ut 1 lit* ilirfw* < onnties of the State.] 


A«KIOULTU»AL DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS. 
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MARYL.A3fr>. 

[Density of population, 1890, 105.7: 1900. 120.7; increase, 14 per cent. Three counties.] 
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[Density of population: 1890, 33.3; 1900, 39: 17.1 per cent. Eight counties in t astern and northern part of State; last ttro in western part.] 
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1»1HT1C115UT1UJN UF 1MM1GBANT8, O'Jl 




[Density of population ■ 1890, 31.2; 1900, 37.6; increase. 20.6 per cent. Fourteen comities, representing all parts of the State.] 
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AGRIOUIiTtrBAI) DISTBlBTJTIOlf OF IHMIOBANT8. 
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kenttckt. 

[Density of population: 1890, 46.5; 1900, 53 7; increane. 15.5 per cent. ] 
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TEXXESSli:E. 

[Density of population: 1890, 42.3, 1900.48.4; intiease. 14.3 per cent.] 
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[Density of population- 1890, 29.4; 1900, 35.3; i.screase, 20 9 per cent.] 
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[Density of jwpulation : 1890, 27.8; 1900, 33.5; increase. 20.3 per cent. First seven counties, southern half; last five counties, northern half.] 
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[Density of population- 1890, 29.4; 1900, 35.3; i.screase, 20 9 per cent.] 
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3-OTJISIANA. 

[Density of popnUtion: 1890, 24.6, 1900, 30.4, incresse, 23.5 per cent. ri„t two perisies, southern part of State, last flee parishes, northern part of State.] 
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TEXAS. 

[I>en8itj of population: 1890, 8.5; 1900, 11.6; increase, 36.4 per cent. Five counties on the Brazos River.] 
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ARKANSAS. 

[Density of popnlation: 1890, 21.3; 1900, 24.7; increase, 16.3 per cent.] 
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[Density of population : 1890, 0.9; 1900, 1 7; increase, 84.1 per cent. First eight counties, eastern and central; last five, western.] 
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•IMMIQBATION. 



[Density of popnlation: 1890, 4.0; 1900, 5 2; increase, 30.7 percent.] 
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[Density of population : 1890, 0.5 ; 1900, 1.1 ; increase, 67 per cent-] 
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[Density of population- 1890, 2.6; 1900, 3.4; increase, 32.2 per cent.] 
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WASHIXGTOX. 

[Density of population: 1890, 5.3; 1900, 7.7 ; increase, 46.4 per cent. First six counties east of Cascade Mountains, last two west of Cascade Mountaii 
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OHAPTEB XI. 

IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION AND ITS WORKINGS. 

A. THE AIIEH CONTEACT-LABOK LAW. 

The Federal legislation reHtrir.ling immigration is not a single consistent act of 
legislation, but it is a series of acts added one to another during the past 25 years. 
It 18 therefore ambiguous and eoullicting at many points, since portions of tlie ear- 
without being repealed, have been given a new construction by later laws. 
Ihis makes the enforcement of the la w often a dillicult matter. The law, especially 
as applied to contract laborers, does not accomplish the ends expected by the public 
and the laboring classics of the conntry. 

It is impossible to understand the weakness of the contract-labor law without 
understanding first that at tbo basis of the immigration laws there lies a curious 
contradiction. The earlier Jaws enacted by Congress— those of 1875 and 1882— were 
designed to ex<‘ludo the vitsious, the criminal, and the jiaiiper, those who would not 
or could not support themselves. The next laws, the anti-contract labor laws of 
1886, 1887, and 1888, jiractically sought to exclude those who had the forethought 
to provide that on landing hero they w'ould find a sure means of supporting tham- 
selves. The earlier laws exclude the worst, the later laws exclude the best. Thi 
consequence is that the immigrant must summon all his ingenuity and subterfuge 
to dodge the two extrenu's. 1 le strives to show that he can support himself, and he 
strives to show tliat ho does not know of any job by which he can support himself. 
If he can not support himself he is sent back as liable to become a public charge. 
It he has provided beforehand for self-suj>port he is sent back as liable to displace 
American workmen. The immigration inspectors are therefore reduced to a queer 
predicannmt. They must discover, lirst, whether the immigrant is sound in hody and 
miud — that is, whether he can compete suceessfully for a living with American work- 
men. If so, th(*y admit him. They must iliscover, secondly, whether he really has a 
prospect of fimlmg work, and tlien^by of competing with American workmen. If 
so, they exclude liiin. 'fhey exclude him if he can not or will not compete with 
American workmen, and they exclude him if he gives the host of all evidence that 
he will compete Biiccessfully with Arnerioan workmen. On the face of the law the 
contradiction seems inexplicable. Jlut if we look into its history and the conditions 
surroimding its adoption, we can see a sane explanation. 'J'he alien contract-labor 
law was enacted almost solely at the demand of organized labor. Organized labor 
meets its test at the critical point of a strike or a lockout. At such a crisis the issue 
turns solely on the ability of the employer to find workmen who will take the places 
of his former emjiloyees. While the unions may have fortified themselyes by con- 
trolling the American labor market, they often saw themselves attacked in the rear 
and utterly routed hy a block of immigrants suddenly imported by the employer - 
from abroad or hy his agent from Ellis Island. With wages in Europe only one-half . 
or one-third of the corresponding grades in America a foreign solicitor would he 
overrun by applicants on the promise of prepaid transportation and immediate 
employment. To meet this unbiir competition the labor unions, and especially the 
Knights of Labor, secured through Congress specific legislation known as the alien 
contract-labor law of 1885, with the amendments of 1886 and 1888. There had 
already been established hy the Chinese exclusion act of 1882 a precedent for the 
exclusion of immigrants whose amazingly low standard of living and equally 
amazing industriousness had enabled them wholly to displace American workmen 
whenever they entered in competition. Hut in the case of the Chinese there were 
other considerations not found in dealing with European immigrants. The Chinese 
were of a distinct race and religion, unacquainted with representative institutions, 
not bringing their families, expecting to retnni to their native land, and while 
temporarily here resorting to low practices and filthy abodes. The -excitement and 
determination of practically the entire population of the Pacific coast left no alter- 
native except absolute exclusion. The case of the Europeans was not so unmitigated* 
The great majority at that time were coming from countries closely related to onr 
own in ancestry, language, literature, religion, and repriisentative government. 
Those countries were indeed the fatherland of America. It could not for a moment 
be considered that, against our own races coming from tbe lauds of our origin, any 
sweeping exclusion could be adopted. Any restriction which could hope for ^option 
must be a specific protection against a definite recognized evil. This evil existed and 
came prominently to view. It was the artificial immigration induced by employers 
for the purpose of breaking labor organizations. Immigrants of our own race who 
came here on their own motive or on tbe representation of friends and relatives were 
esjiecially exempted from the operation of the law. The first law, that of 1885, 
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applied only to those American employers who indnoed alien immigration. Section 
1 reads as follows : 

It shall he nnlawfol fot any person, company, partnership, or corporation, in any manner whatso- 
ever, to prepay the tnmsportation, or in any way assist or encourage the importation or miration of 
any alien or aliens, any foreigner or foreigners, into the United States, its Territories, or the District of 
Columbia, under contract or agreement, parol or special, express or implied, made previous to the 
importation or miration of such alien or aliens, foreiemur or loreigners, to perform laboh or service of 
any kind in the United States, its Territories, or the District of Colnmbla. 

Section 2 declared that such contracts should be utterly void and of no effect.” 

Section 3 imposed a heavy line upon the importer or solicitor of immigrants. It 
declared that— 

every person, partnership, company, or corporation violating the provisions of section 1 shall forfeit 
and payfor every such oneuse tlie sum of one tbonsand dollars, which may be sued for and recovered 
by the United States or by any person who shall first bring his action tuei-efor, including any such 
alien or fortiigner wlio may be a party to a^ such contract or agreement, ns debts of like ainoiint are 
now recovered in the circuit courts or the Uniteil States, the proceeds to bo paid into the Treasury of 
the United States ; and separate suits may he brought for each alien or foreigner being a party to such 
contract or agreement aforesaid. 

Section 5 imposed a fine of $500 and iniprisoumont of six months on the master of 
any vessel who should knowingly bring to this country a prohibited alien contract 
laborer. 

By an amendment adopted October 19, 1888, it was provided that the “Secretary 
of tne Treasury (should) pay to an informer who furnishes original iifformation that 
the law has been violated such a share of the penalties recovered as he may deem 
reasonable and just, not exceeding 50 per centum, where it appears that the recovery 
was had in consetjuence of the information thus furnished.” 

The law as eniwsted in 1885 was seriously defective. In the first place, it applied 
only to tho importer of contract laborers and not to the immigrant. This defect 
was attempted to bo amended in 1887 by a clause which, liberally interpreted, strikes 
also at contract laborers, and commanded that they shonld “bo sent back to the 
nation to which they belong and from whence they came.” 

In so far as tho law has been effective it has been due to this clause which gives 
power to deport the immigrants. Owin^ to the strict construction of the law there 
have been very few cases in which the importer was fined. But there have been 
over 8, (XX) deemed contract laborers sent back by the immigrant inspectors. The 
reasons for tho difference are plain. The prosecution and conviction of the importer 
depends upon district attormws and judges, who must necessarily follow the strict 
rules of evidence and must hold themselves to exact definitions of a contract. But 
tho deportation of an immigrant turns upon the circumstantial evidence presented 
to administr.ative authorities and the inferences which may he drawn therefrom. 

By tho law of 1894 (which appeared as a section in the sundry civil appropriation 
act) the “decision of the appropriate immigration or customs officers,” if adverse 
to the admission of an alien of the excluded classes shall be final, unless reversed 
on appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury.” Prior to the enactment of this law in 
1894 the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury in ordering deportations was 
not specific. It was only implied in the amendment of 1887, above mentioned, pro- 
hibiting the landing of alien contract laborers. Upon the strength of this implied 
power the courts held that the action of Congress in giving discretionary power to 
an administrative officer is constitutional. 

We have, then, two broad divisions to a discussion of the alien contract-labor 
law : First, the interpretation placed upon the law by the courts, affecting mainly 
the importer ; second, tho administration of tho law by the Treasury Department, 
affecting mainly the exclusion and deportation of alleged contract laborers. 

Preliminary to such a discussion we shall find it necessary to discover exactly the 
classes of aliens who, in the contemplation of the law, are to be excluded, and such 
other classes as are excepted and are therefore permitted to land and go to work, 
even though coming under contract. 

B. EXCEPTED CLASSES OF ALXEN CONTRACT LABORERS. 

In tho first place, the courts have interpreted the terms of the laws so as to give 
to the importer of alien contract labor the benefit of every doubt. By this rule of 
interpretation tho law is not to be construed literally. 

The statute in question is highly penal, and must be so construed as to bring within its condemna-* 
tioT) only those who are shown by the direct and positive averraents in the decl^tlon to be embraced 
within the terms of the law. It will not be so oonstrned as to Inclnde oases which, althongh within 
the letter, are not within the spirit of the law. (U. S. v. Gay, 80 F., 264 ; 95 F., 227.) 

Holding, as the courts have done in certain cases, to what they consider to be 
the spirit of the law even though contrary to its letter when the contract laborer is 
involved, and also holding in other oases to tiie letter of the law when the importer 
is concerned, we find that the original acts and amendments of Congress are snbjeot 
to the following exceptions and exemptions : ^ 
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1. Alieu not £m]nigrantt.~Tlie genaral law on immigration applied in terms only 
to “alien immigrants,” and consequently prior to 1894 tbo cou^ held that other 
oIS^s of aliens who enter the country, not being immigrants, did not come under 
the excluding sections. As regards contract laborers, this covers the following 
classes : 

(а) Canadians. — All persons who come across the border from Canada to perform 
daily labor and return at night, even though th^ be under contract. In United 
States V. Michigan Central R^lroad Company (49 F., 365, Deo. 10, 1891) it was held 
by Justsce Wallace that a clerk of the railroad company living in Canada but work- 
ing in the company's office at Suspension Bridge “was not an imminant because 
he did not come here intending to acquire a permanent or temporary home. As he 
did not migrate here the defendant did not encourage his ^migration.' He was not 
imported, nor did the defendant assist in his * importation’ any more than he was 
exported and assisted in his * exportation,’ when he went home at night.” 

While the court acknowledged the casein question might bo “within the mischief 
which the promoters of the law intended to remedy,” yet it held that it was “not 
within the ordinary import of the words of the statute.” 

It was to meet the alleged mischief occasioned by the foregoing interpretation of 
the law that the workingmen in border towns, like Detroit and Suspension Bridge, 
secured the adoption by Congress of the so-called Corliss Amendment,” as attached 
to the “ Lodge Immigration Bill ” of the Fifty-fourth Congress, vetoed by President 
Cleveland. This amendment aimed to suppress all day labor by persons retaining 
their residence in a foreign country, whether under contract or not. The amendment 
was as follows ; 

Sec. 4. That it shall horeaftor he unlawful for any male alien who has not In good faith mode his 
deidaniiion before the proper conrt of Ids intention to become a citizen of the United States to be em- 
ployed on any public work of the United States, or to come regularly or habitually into the United 
States by laud or water for the imryiose ot eugagi ng in any mechanical trade or mannal labor, for wages 
or salary, returning from time to time to .a foreign country. 

Sec. 6. That it shall be unlawful for any person, iiartnorsbip, company, or coriwration knowingly 
to employ any alien coming into the United States In violation of the next preceding section of this 
act; J'rovided, That the provisions of this act shall not apply to the employment of sailors, deck 
hands or other employees of vessels, or railroad train hands, such as condnotiirs, engineers, brakemen, 
Hrenieu, or baggagemen, whose duties require them to pass over the frontier to reach the termini of 
their runs, or to boatmen or guides ou the lakes and rivers on the northern borderof the United States. 

Sec. 0, '1 bat any violation of the provisions of sections I and 6 of this act by any alieu or citizen 
shall be deemed a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine not exceeding |500, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court: Provided^ That all persons convicted of a violation of 
section 4 of tliis act shall be deported to the country from whence they came. 

(б) Alien residents.-— The general immigration laws originally did not apply, as 
interpreted by the courts, to aliens already resident here, who temporarily depart 
and return. The terms of the law indicated “alien immigrants,” and the courts held 
that aliens who had formerly resided in this country, though they were unnaturalized, 
were residents and not immigrants. (In re Martorelli, 63 F,, 437, Oct. 13, 1894 ; in re 
Maiola, 67 F., 114, Feb. 2, 1895.) 

The contract labor law forbids the assisting, encouraging, or soliciting the migra- 
tion or importation of any alien, making the migration a necessary element on which 
to ground the deportation of the contract laborer and the penal tjr on the importer, 
so that an alien who has resided here did not come under the prohibition. 

This defect of the law was amended by act of August 18, 1894 (28 Stat., 390), in so 
far as the deportation of an alien found to be of the excluded classes was concerned, 
by making the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury final in the cose of all aliens 
and not merely alien immigrants, but this amendment probably does not affect the 
importer of alien laborers under contract who mi^bt continne to be exempt from 
penalty in case the imported alien were a former resident of the United States. This 
is on the assumption that the courts may continue to insist that the element of migra- 
tion must still form the basis of the liability of the importer, “migration” being 
interpreted as the firat migration to the country. 

(c) Alien Seamen.— -The master of a Vessel is required by the act of 1891, section 
10, to return to the country from whence he came any alien immigrants who have come 
to this country contrary to the prohibitions of the act. The court hold in the cMe of 
an alien seaman who had deserted his ship in an American port that the inability of 
the master to secure his arrest and return to the ship exempted the master from the 
penalty of the act (U. 8., ex rel. Anderson v. Burke, 99 F., 896). The court main- 
tained that — 

Immigration laws of tlie United States must he given a sensible conetmotlon having referemoe to 
their purpose, and as so construed they apply only to such aliens as enter or are brought to this 
country with the intention that they shall become residents thereof. , ^ . 

These laws have no application to alien seamen who constitute the bona tide crew of a vessel trM- 
ing in the ports of the United States and who enter such ports with their ship in discharge of the 
duties of tnelr employment, and without any Intention of becoming residents of the county', and the 
master of a vessel can not be subjected to the fine or refnsal of bis clearance papers provided by the 
act of March 3, 1891, as a penalty for refusing to return upon his vessel immigrants of the prohibited 
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applied only to those American employers who indnoed alien immigration. Section 
1 reads as follows : 

It shall he nnlawfol fot any person, company, partnership, or corporation, in any manner whatso- 
ever, to prepay the tnmsportation, or in any way assist or encourage the importation or miration of 
any alien or aliens, any foreigner or foreigners, into the United States, its Territories, or the District of 
Columbia, under contract or agreement, parol or special, express or implied, made previous to the 
importation or miration of such alien or aliens, foreiemur or loreigners, to perform laboh or service of 
any kind in the United States, its Territories, or the District of Colnmbla. 

Section 2 declared that such contracts should be utterly void and of no effect.” 

Section 3 imposed a heavy line upon the importer or solicitor of immigrants. It 
declared that— 

every person, partnership, company, or corporation violating the provisions of section 1 shall forfeit 
and payfor every such oneuse tlie sum of one tbonsand dollars, which may be sued for and recovered 
by the United States or by any person who shall first bring his action tuei-efor, including any such 
alien or fortiigner wlio may be a party to a^ such contract or agreement, ns debts of like ainoiint are 
now recovered in the circuit courts or the Uniteil States, the proceeds to bo paid into the Treasury of 
the United States ; and separate suits may he brought for each alien or foreigner being a party to such 
contract or agreement aforesaid. 

Section 5 imposed a fine of $500 and iniprisoumont of six months on the master of 
any vessel who should knowingly bring to this country a prohibited alien contract 
laborer. 

By an amendment adopted October 19, 1888, it was provided that the “Secretary 
of tne Treasury (should) pay to an informer who furnishes original iifformation that 
the law has been violated such a share of the penalties recovered as he may deem 
reasonable and just, not exceeding 50 per centum, where it appears that the recovery 
was had in consetjuence of the information thus furnished.” 

The law as eniwsted in 1885 was seriously defective. In the first place, it applied 
only to tho importer of contract laborers and not to the immigrant. This defect 
was attempted to bo amended in 1887 by a clause which, liberally interpreted, strikes 
also at contract laborers, and commanded that they shonld “bo sent back to the 
nation to which they belong and from whence they came.” 

In so far as tho law has been effective it has been due to this clause which gives 
power to deport the immigrants. Owin^ to the strict construction of the law there 
have been very few cases in which the importer was fined. But there have been 
over 8, (XX) deemed contract laborers sent back by the immigrant inspectors. The 
reasons for tho difference are plain. The prosecution and conviction of the importer 
depends upon district attormws and judges, who must necessarily follow the strict 
rules of evidence and must hold themselves to exact definitions of a contract. But 
tho deportation of an immigrant turns upon the circumstantial evidence presented 
to administr.ative authorities and the inferences which may he drawn therefrom. 

By tho law of 1894 (which appeared as a section in the sundry civil appropriation 
act) the “decision of the appropriate immigration or customs officers,” if adverse 
to the admission of an alien of the excluded classes shall be final, unless reversed 
on appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury.” Prior to the enactment of this law in 
1894 the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury in ordering deportations was 
not specific. It was only implied in the amendment of 1887, above mentioned, pro- 
hibiting the landing of alien contract laborers. Upon the strength of this implied 
power the courts held that the action of Congress in giving discretionary power to 
an administrative officer is constitutional. 

We have, then, two broad divisions to a discussion of the alien contract-labor 
law : First, the interpretation placed upon the law by the courts, affecting mainly 
the importer ; second, tho administration of tho law by the Treasury Department, 
affecting mainly the exclusion and deportation of alleged contract laborers. 

Preliminary to such a discussion we shall find it necessary to discover exactly the 
classes of aliens who, in the contemplation of the law, are to be excluded, and such 
other classes as are excepted and are therefore permitted to land and go to work, 
even though coming under contract. 

B. EXCEPTED CLASSES OF ALXEN CONTRACT LABORERS. 

In tho first place, the courts have interpreted the terms of the laws so as to give 
to the importer of alien contract labor the benefit of every doubt. By this rule of 
interpretation tho law is not to be construed literally. 

The statute in question is highly penal, and must be so construed as to bring within its condemna-* 
tioT) only those who are shown by the direct and positive averraents in the decl^tlon to be embraced 
within the terms of the law. It will not be so oonstrned as to Inclnde oases which, althongh within 
the letter, are not within the spirit of the law. (U. S. v. Gay, 80 F., 264 ; 95 F., 227.) 

Holding, as the courts have done in certain cases, to what they consider to be 
the spirit of the law even though contrary to its letter when the contract laborer is 
involved, and also holding in other oases to tiie letter of the law when the importer 
is concerned, we find that the original acts and amendments of Congress are snbjeot 
to the following exceptions and exemptions : ^ 
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members of CoDgrese in debate to find reasons to control or modify the statute.^' 
(Cited U. S. V. Railroad Co. 91 IT. 8., 72.) Jndge Wallace took this ground even 
though he admitted that — 

it was no doubt primarily the object of the act to prohibit the introdttction of assisted immigrants, 
brought here under contracts previously made by corporations and oapHaliste to prepay their passage 
and obtain their services at low wages lor limited periods of time. It was a measure introduced and 
adTO(;ated by the trades unions and labor associations, designed to shield the interests represented by 
such organizations from the effects of tho competition in the labor market of foreigners brougiit here 
under contracts, having a tendency to stiniulato immigration and reduce the rates of wages. Except 
from f he language of the statute tnei'c is no reason to suppose a oontratd like tho jireseut to be within 
tho< vils which the Iw was designed to suppress: and it would not be indulging a violent supposition 
to assume that no legislative body iu this country would have advisedly enacted a law framed so as 

cover a case like the present. 

After laying down the rule above stated relative to the interpretation of the will 
of Congress, Judge Wallace (Huitinnod: 

Tlie ciu'-onragement of migration prohibited by the first section is of aliens under contract or agree- 
ment previously made “to ]»erlorm labor or service of any kind in the United States.” Tlie contraets 
whicli are declared to be void by the second section are contracts “having reference to tlie nerforin- 
aime of labor or service by any person” in thelTiiited States previous to the migration of the alien. 
Tlie penalty imposed hy the third seetinn is imposetl on tho person or corporation encouraging the 
inigi'ation of the alien lindet a contract or agreement previously made “to perform labor or service of 
any kind.” No more comprehensive terms could liavo been employed to include every conceh’able 
kind of labor or avocation, wliotbor of the liand or brain, in tho class of prohibited contracts; and as 
if toemphasize and make more explicit llie intention that the words ‘‘labor or service” sliould not bo 
taken in any restneted sense, they are followed by the words “of any kind.” Every kind of industry 
and every employment, nianiial or iiitellHctual. i" embrat'cd within the language used. If it were 
possible to import the narrower meaning than the natural and oriliiiary one to the language of these 
sections, the terms of tho lifth section would forbid the attempt. That section has a proviso witli- 
drawing from tho operation ol the act several classes of persons and contracts. Koreigners residing 
hero temporarily who may engage private scerotaries, persons desiring to establish a new industry 
not then existing m tho I'nitod States who employ skilled worknuui therein, domestic servants, and 
a limited jmilessioual class are thereby exempted iroiii its pro\ isions. Tho last clause of the proviso 
is : “Nor shall the jirovisions of this act apply to professional actors, artists, locturers, or singers, nor 
to persona eniplove<l strictly as personal or domestic servants.” Jf without this exce]>tion the act 
woulu apply to tiiis class of iier^ons, because such persons come here under eontracits lor labor or 
service, then clearly it must apply to ministers, lawyers, surgeons, architects, and all others who labor 
In any jirofeasioinircalling. Unless Congress expected tho act to apply te the excepted classes, there 
was no necessity tor the proviso. The oflice of a proviso is generally to restrain an enoi'-tiug clause 
ami to except soniotbing which would otherwise have been within it. 

Tlio (leciHioii of Judge Wallace, had it lioeu sustained by the higher court, could 
have been reuiodied by (Jougrossional action, and this was indeed intended to bo 
done by the act adopted Marc.h H, 1891, where it was provided that in addition to 
“artists, actors, le<5tnrors,’’ etc., the excluded contract laborers shonhl not include 
“juinisters of any religious denomination, nor persons belonging to any recognized 
profession, nor prol'cssors of colleges and seminaries.” 

Whether it i.s preferabh^ to remedy a defective statute by legislative amendment 
or by , judicial interpretation is a question of importance in the enforcement of the 
alien contract labor law. By successive decisions of the courts the operations of 
the law have been restricted until its oflicieucy has been almost extinguislied. 

Tho road for this lino of judicial restriction was opened by tho Snnreme Court of 
the United States iu reviewing the foregoing decision of Judge Wallace (148 U. S., 
457). While conceding the strength of Judge Wallace's reasoning that the act of 
the Trinity corporation was “within tho letter” of the law of 1885; that “not only 
are the general words ‘labor and service' both used, but also, as it were, to guard 
against any narrow interpretation and emphasize a breadth of meaning, to them is 
added ‘of any kind;’” and that the “specific exceptions, among them the profes- 
sional actors, artists, lecturers, singers, and domestic servants, strengthens the idea 
that every other kind of labor and service was intended to be reached by the first 
section yet the court laid down certain rules for iuterpietation which liave made 
it possible for the courts in later decisions to greatly restrict the scope of the law. 

f'irst, tho intention of the lawmakers: The Supreme Court held that “a thing 
may bo within the letter of the statute aud yet not within the statute, because not 
within its spirit, nor within the intention of its makers. * Frequently 

words of general meaning are used in a statute, words broad enough to include an 
act ill question, and yet a consideration of tho whole legislation or of the circum- 
stances surrounding its enactment or of the absnrd results which follow from giving 
such broad meaning to the words, makes it unreasonable to believe that the legis- 
•lators intended to include the particular act.^' 

In its effort to ascertain tho intention of Congress the Supreme Court referred to 
the reports of the Senate and House Committees on Education and Labor recommend- 
ing the passage of the bill, lu the Senate report it was said (Congressional Record, 
Forty-eighth Congress, p. 6059) : 

The general facte and considerations which indnoe the committee to recommei 
bill are set forth in the report of tho committee of the House. The coramittw 
without amendment, althongh there are certain features thereof which might 
modified in the hope that the bill may not fail of passage during the present 
would the committeo havo otherwise recommended nmeiirtinente substituting lor 


id the passage of this 
report the bill back 
t well be changed or 
I session. Esp^ially 
the expression “ labor 
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and Bervice” wherever It oocnrs in the body of the bill, the words ''manual labor or manual 
ioe” as suttidently broad to accomplish the purpose of the bill, and that such amendment would 
remove objections which a sharp ana perhaps unfriendly criticism may urge to the proposed legisla- 
tion. The committee, however, believe that the bill in its present form 'vdll be construed as includ- 
ing only those whose labor or service is manual in character, and being very desirous that the bill 
become a law before the adjournment, have reported the bill without change. 

In the report of the committee of the House it was said (Congressional Record, 
Forty-eighth Congress, p. 5369) : 

It seeks to restrain and prohibit the immigraCou or importation of laborers who would never have 
seen our shores but for the inducements and uiliirements of the men whoso only object is to obtain 
labor at the lowest possible rate, regardless of the s<H:ial and material well being of our own citizens 
and regardless of the evil consequences whi<;h result to American laborers from such immigration. 
This emsB of jmni4graTits care nothing about our institutions, and in many instances never oven heard 
of tbeiii. They are men whoso passage Is paiil by the iin|M>rter8. They come here under contract to 
labor for a (uisrtaiii number of years. They are ignorant of our social condition, and, that they may 
remain so, they are isolated and prevented from coming into conttict with Americans. They are gen- 
erally from the lowest social stratum, and live upon the coarsest food and in hovels of a character 
before unknown to the Ainericau workman. They, ns a rule, do not become citizens and are certainly 
not a desirable acjiuisition to the body politic. Tbo inevitable tendency of their presence among us 
is to degradij American lalair and to remove it to the level of the imported pauper labor. 

Another test which the court imposed was the circumstances surrounding the enact- 
ment of the statute, i. e., the evil which it was designed to remedy. Herein the 
court indorsed the statement of Justice Brown (IT. S. v. Craig, 28 Fed. Kep., 795, 
798), who said: 

TJbo evil here was the practice of all large capitalists in this country to contract 
with their ajjeuts abroad for the shipment of grea t numhers of an ignorant and a serv- 
ile class of foreign laborers under contracts, by which the employer agreed, on the 
one hand, to prepay their passage, while, upon the other, the laborers agreed to 
work aft<!r their arrival for a certain time at a low rat^ of w ages. The effect of this 
was to break down the labor market and reduce other laborers engaged in like occu- 
pations to the level of the assisted immigrants, and to discountenance the migration 
of those who had not siifficieDt means in their own hands or those of their friends to 
pay their passage.” 

The Supremo Court also relied upon the title of tlu^ act of 1885, whi.ch reads: ^^An 
act to prohibit the importation and migratioii of foreigners and aliens under contract 
or agreement to perform labor in the United States, or Territories, and th(j District 
of Columbia.” 

The absurdity and inconsistency of enforcing the exclusion of ministers of the gos- 
pel under cover of a law designed to benelit American labor appealed strongly to 
the court. It said : 

it appears also from the petitions and in the testimony presented before the committees of Congress 
that it was this cheap, unsKillcd labor widch was making the trouble, and the iuOux of which Con- 
gress sought to i>reveiit. It was never suggested that we had in this country a surplus of brain toil- 
ers, and, least of all, that the market for the service of Christian ministers was depi*essed by foreign 
competition. Those wore matters to which the attention of Congress or of the people was not directs. 
So far, then, as the evil which was sought to he remedied interprets the statute, it also guides to an 
exclusion of this contract from the peualties of the act. 

But beyond all these matters no purpose of action against religion ean be imputed to any legislation, 
State or national, because this is a religions people. 

Skilled labor (d). — Untiucstionably tbo most sweeping legal decisions affecting 
the scope of the alien contract labor law is that of United States r. Gay, first 
decided in the circuit court of the district of Indiana, Ajiril 30, 1897 (80 F., 254), and 
then on appeal in the circui t court of appeals, seventh circuit, J nne 6, 1899 (95 F., 226). 
These decisions, following the rule adopted in the Trinity Church case, of inquiry 
into the intentions of Congress in the discnssioii of the law, but going far beyond 
that case, uflirmed that the intention of Congress w as merely ^^to stay the influx of 
cheap, unskillcdmannal labor;” that Congress wished to shut out only the cheaper, 
grosser sort of unskilled and nnhoused manual labor;” that the law does not exclude 
either such professional classes as surgeons, architects, and physicians, or such 
skilled occupations as those of engineer, bookkeeper, stenographer, typewriter, 
clerk, saleswoman, draper, or window dresser;” and, indeed, that Congress never 
intended to include in the act skilled labor of any kind.” 

The leading arguments of the appellate court are given herewith: 

Several questions were discussed at the hearing, but there is ouly one that we think it neoesaary to 
consider. Tbe opinion of tbe court below, prints in the record, shows that tlie principal yronna on 
which tlie action was dismissed was that a draper, window dresser, and dry-goods clerk dia not corn* 
within tbe prohibition of the statute. The court says iu its opinion : 

" The statute in question is highly penal and must be so construed as to bring within its condemna- 
tion only those who are shown by the direct and positive averments in the declaration to be embraced 
within the terms of the law. It will not be so construed os to include cases which, although within 
the letter, are not within the spirit of the law. It must be considered in the light of the em which 
it was intended to remedy, which, as is well known, was the importation of manual laborers under 
contract previonsly entered into, at rates of wages with which onr own laboring classes '»onld not 
compete without oompdling them to submit to conditions of life to which they were nnac^ualnted. 
(Cltmg autborltiee.) It is well settled by these and other cases that tbe statute must be oonstrued as 
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«nder.o.ntr«t toper. 

Referring to the Trinity case the court continues : 

showB clearly that CoDBreas never 
h® ®“y conclusion of the court is that the title 

2?^®® intended to be remedied, the circumstances surrounding the appeal to 
StSSTiff <5onuiiittoes of the House and Senate, all concur in affirming that the 
intent of Congress was simply to stay the influx of cheap, unsklUed labor. ^ 

rn ^ reports ol the Senate and House committees, q noted above in the 

Trinity case, the court says : 

light upon the intention of Congress and the construction which they 
® to place upon the act, notwithstanding the very general terms “labor and servltie 

of any kind employed in the act. To give the act a construction so strict as to include a minister of 
the gospel or other professional man would exclude any jierson emplo\'ed In any calling or service 
^ulnng superior skill and intelligence, which would constitute a mischief quite as great as the one 
intended te bo remediwl by Congress. At the circuit in the same case Judge Wallace had felt com- 
pelled to follow the plain letter ol the law and had given judgment for tlie plaintllf, especially in view 
or tne exceptions which Congress had made of professioniu actors, artists, lecturers, singers, and 
persons employed as personal and domestic servants. The reasoning was this : That if, without this 
exception, the act would applv to this class of persons, because such persons come under contracts 
lor labor or service, tlien clearly it must apply to ministers, lawyers, surgeons, and architecte, and all 
otnors who labor in any prolessional calling. But for these exceptions and the plain language of the 
statute the circuit court would have reached the same conclusion as to the proper construction of the 
law as the Supremo Court did, as it says in the opinion : 

“ The act is entitled ‘ An act to prohibit the imimrtation and migration of foreigners and aliens under 
the United States.^ It was no doubt primarily the object of the act to 
prohibit the introduction of assisted immigrants, brought here under contracts previously made, by 
ooranratious and capitalists, to prepay their passage and obtain their services at low wages for limitm 
imriods of time. It was n measure introduced and advocated by the trades unions and labor associa- 
tions, designed to shield the interests represented by such organizations from the efluct of competition 
in the labor market of foreigners brought here under contracts, having a teudoni'y to stimulate immi- 
gration and reduce the rates of wages. Except from the language of the statute, there is no reason to 
suppose a contract like the present to he within tho evils which the law was designed to suppress; 
and, mdoed, it would not bo indulging a violent supposition to assume that no legislative body in this 
country would lia\'e advisedly enacted a law framed so as to cover a case like tlie present.'’ 

T®** before the Supreme Court, in United States v. Laws (lOIi U. S., 258; 10 Sup. 
Ct., 998), and the same liberal construction followed. In this case it was hold that a contract made 
with an alien to come to this country as a chemist on a sugar jdantatiou in Louisiana is not a contract 
to perform labor and service within tho meaning of the act. It is shown by Mr. Justice Peckham, 
aunoirooiug the opinion in that ease, that a similar construction had been ndopt^^d by the courts iu 
New York in regard te statutes for claims of laborers. (See Ericsson tJ. Brown, 38 Barb.. 390; Aiken 
V. Wasson, 23 N. Y., 482; Coflin v. Ileynolds, 37 N. Y., 640; Wakefleld v. Fargo, 90 N. Y., 213.) If 
construed strictly t lie act would include every person umployod to perform any sort of lalior or service 
except those among the exempted class byCongress. It would include lecturers, lawyers, physicians, 
su^eniis, architects, onginoors, bookkeepers, stenographers, typewriters, clerks, salesmen, drajiers, 
ana window dressers. But when we once break away from tho letter of tlie law and seek for its true 
meaning and intent, which was to stay tho influx of cheap, unskilled manual labor, then tho liberal 
construutiou adojited by the Supreme Court furnishes tho only safe resting place. Under such a con- 
struotiou it seems quite clear tuat the employment of a single person to como to this country and 
engage for a dry-gowls house ns a draper, window dressor, and clerk does not come within tho true 
inU'ut and meaning of the prohibition. There was no such mischief as that ever complained of, and 
none such to bo remedied. It is not that choap, uncultivated, unintelligent labor from competition 
with which our iustitutions stood in danger. Tho main purpose of the law, no doubt, was to prevent 
neat corporations and business firms from contracting auroail for common, cheap, unskilled laborers 
to work in our mines, our mills, our factories, iu our lumber woods, in grading canals and railroads, 
and to work upon other public improvements where a great many manum laborers are required. The 
practice of employing such, lalmrers and importing tbiem te this country and paying tnelr passage 
under contracts to work for a stated time at low rates of wages, with which our better-fed and 
better-housed workmen could uot compete, was the mischief Congress had in mind. A silk draper 
or linen draper is not a common laborer. He may do work with his hands, as does a minister, a lawyer, 
asurgeon, but to designate him as a common manual laborer would be a misuse of tho English language. 
The habit of working with the hands is not by any means the criterion. All men work with their 
hands. But in some occu])ations, like that of working with the spade or shovel or wheelbarrow, or as 
a common band in a sawmill, or in the lumber woods with a poavey or crosscut saw, the value of the 
labor consists principally in the physical results. 

The surgeon also works with his hands, but the beneficial rosults in his case come from the skilled 
labor of the mind, guided by mnob study and experience iu Connection with that of the hand. The 
stenographer or typewriter works constantly with the hands, and yet the value of his work does not 
consist mainly in the manual labor done, and it would he a misuse of terms to call him a laborer. He 
is uot such iu the ordinary acceptation of the term, no more than is a draper or window dresser. The 
need of window dressers in large commercial centers like New York to dress out window fronts for 
the artistic display of silks and woolens is very well known. It has become a favorite wav of adver- 
tising, and the tradesman who can present the most attractive window is apt to get the ‘best trade. 
Hie oooupation does not necessarily require any manual labor at all, as that may all tie done under the 
direction and superintendence of the one skilled in that trade or business. It evidently requires 
experience, with good taste and judgment. He must know the value of perspective, and must Im able 
to arrange and combine light and shade and colors to the best advantage, something as an artist does 
in a painting. To do this with proper effect requires something more than musole and a spinal cord. 
It calls for uitelligeut skill. So with a skillful salesman of silks and woolens, a meroer, or draper, 
though he employs the labor of his hands to a certain extent, the principal value of his services comes 
fhim a different and more occult source. He must, know bis wares thoroughly and the best manner 
of exhibiting them, and have some knowledge and experience in the treatment and aanagement of 
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onstomers. It -wafl not nervioe of this kind that Congress sought to shut out, but the cheaper, josser 
sort of unskilled and unhoused manual labor which was coming from abroad in competition with the 
common labor in this country, which has over been on a somewhat higher plane, and where it was the 
purpose of Congress in the enactment of the law to ke^ it. Countenance is lent to this construction 
also by the act of Congress amending the law passed February 2:{, 1887 (24 Stat., 414, c. 220). Section 
8 of this act provides that all persons included in the prohibition of the act shall be sent back to the 
nations to which they belong and from whence they came. It would be absurd to suppose that Con- 

f :res8 intended that persons employed in trade or in any business requiring iutelligeniso and skill, or, 
ndeed any except those from the lowest social stratum engaged in unintelligent and uncultivated 
labor, should bo sent back to the nations from whence they came. It has always been the policfy of 
Congress, as well as the States, to oneourage Immigration of the better and more intelligent classes. 
To prohibit the introduction of these was not the purpose of Congress in the enactment of the ]>reseut 
law. 

(e) New indcstkies. — A n important exemption from the operation of the law is 
that of “skilled workmen” imported under contract perform labor in the 
United States in or upon any new industry not at present established in the United 
States : rrovided, That skilled labor for that purpose can not bo obtained otherwise.” 

Here are two conditions which in conjnne.tion permit a skilled laborer to bo 
imported under contract, namely, a n<!iw industry and the absence of skilled labor 
for that purpose ill the United Statics. Both conditions are ambig^nous. Hoes the 
lirst one mean “not established in 1885, the year when the law was enacted,” or 
does it mean “not established at the time of the importation of the immigrant?” 
If it means the former, then any industry not established before 1885 would ho open 
to alien contract laborers. If it moans the latter, then “how far advanced must an 
industry he before it is established?” If the object of tlie alien contract-labor law 
is to maintain a high standard of wages in the United State through excludiug 
aliens, and if the securing of skilled laborers is only a cpiestion of paying high 
enough wages, “ how high must wages be advanced before it can be said that skilled 
labor can not bo obtained?” 

Upon the latter point, an early case was deeided against the importer on the 
ground that he had not used “reasonable efforts to discover or to train workmen 
competent to do the desired work.” (U. S. v. McCallum, 44 F., 745, Jan. 18, 1891.) 

In this case it was decided that the industry in question was a “now” one, not 
because the kind ofarticlemanufaetured—“ French silk stockings”— had not been 
successfully jiroduced in this country, but because the particular article, ou the par- 
ticular kind of machine, had not been manufactured. This definition of a “new 
industry” has been followi'd in other Judicial cases and by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in th(^ recent Howie eases. 

In the “lace curtain (;ase,” deeided in 1893 (U. S. r. Bromiley, 58 F., 554, Nov. 23, 
1893), the court held that prior to 18fK) there was no evidence of any manufactorjr of 
fine lace in this country, oxeoi)t one establishment at Wilkesbarrc, and that since 
1890 there had been some eight or ten establishments manufacturing fine lace cur- 
tains, as a result of the McKiuley tariff law of 1890. The court said : 

1 have no lifsitaucy in saying U> vou that in 1890, 1891, and 1892 it was a now industry. How sue- 
coBsiul it has boon wo do not know. It was a new industry, not established, and, according to the tosti- 
njony, is not ostal)liHhod at this dale. * * * Even the witnesses called by the (rovernmont tell 
you that skilled meudors, such as the dol'cudant required and imported from l^ngland, could not havo 
been employed in this country, unless, to use the expressive terms oi' the witness, they M'oro “ stolon 
from other ’mills.” 

The last clause just <|uoted indicattis the second ambiguity above referred to, 
namely, the absence of skilled labor in the United States. The only way in which 
employees could bo “stolen from other mills” would be through the payment of suf- 
ficiently high wages. And while to the employer this might seem like theft, yet to 
the workmen it would he the very fulfillment of the alien contract-labor law. 

As a matter of fact both the courts and the Bureau of Immigration decide the issues 
solely ou the question whether skilled labor can be found in the United States com- 
petent for the work desired. They pay little or no attention to the question whether 
the industry is a new one or an old one. (See “Howie” case cited below, p. 668.) 

(/) Professional actors, artists, i.kcturers, and singers.— In a decision 
rendered by Justice Lacomho in 1899, jirior to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Trinity case, the strict interpretation of the statute was insisted upon, and a 
penalty of $1,000 was imposed upon the importer of a milliner from I’aris, uotwith- 
standiug the plea that a “milliner” is a “professional artist.” (U. S. v. Thompson, 
41 F., 28, Nov. 26, 1889.) The judge said; 

It is well settled by authority that the popular and received import of words furnishes the general 
rule for the interpretation of public laws. Under this role the defendant’s contention is nut sound. 
Milliners, dressmakers, tailors, cooks, and barbers (some of them no doubt call themselves ” artists ") 
are not ” artists " within the popular and received import of that word. In the excepting clause or 
proviso, therefore, there is nothing to relieve the defendant from the operation of this statute. 

It will be inferred from later cases cited above that the rule exoluding a milliner 
would probably not at the present time be sustained. 

The question as to whether musicians are artists was decided by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in the case of the Straus orchestra in Now York by a 
definition of the word artist. 
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As the accepted definition of the word artiatH includea rousioiaus who combine scionco and taste in 
the manual execution of their art, such musicians of the Straus orchestra may l)e admitted as artists 
under the proviso of section 5 as by their skill, taste, and acooinplisliments as rausirians evidently 
come within the definition. This is not to be interpreted that any combination of musicians would 
bo admitted as artists. (Syn. Dec., 10429.) 

((f) Recognized professions. — The amendment of March 3, 1891; while adding 
ministers and college professors to the list of exempted classes who are eligible for 
admission; even tliough coming under contract, also added the clause ‘‘persons 
belonging to any recognized profession.” Untlcr this exception chemists are admit- 
ted. In United States v. Laws (103 U. S., 2.58, May 18, 1890) it was held that a con- 
tract made with an alien in a foreign country to come to tho United States as a 
chemist on a sugar plantation in Louisiana; in jinrsnance of which contract said 
alien did come to this country and was employed on the sugar plantation, his ex- 
penses being paid by the defendant, was not a contract to perform labor or service 
prohibited under the contract-labor law. The same, after adverting to tho general 
purposes of the act as not. to pmbrace skilled labor, called attention to the fact that 
by the amendment of 1891 persons belonging to any recognized profession wore 
excepted from its proviaioDH, and said : 

We tbiuk a elioraiat would bo included in that class. Although the study of chemistry is tho study 
of a Bciouco, y(it a chemist wlio oc<iupiea lumsclf in the practical use of his knowledge ot chemistry us 
his services may be demanded may certainly at this lime he fairly regarded as in the practice of a 
profession. * • * The fact that tlie individual in question by ibis contract hail agreed to sell his 
time, labor, and skill to one cmjdoycr and iu one pre.scrilicd liranch of the suieiioe does not in tho least 
militate against bis being a proies'sional ciioinist, nor does it follow as a bar to tbo claim that while 
so employed be is nevertheless practicmg a recognized profession. 


C. PROSECUTION OF THE IMPORTER. 


In considering tlie enforcement of the law excluding alien contract laborers, there 
must bo kept iu mind clearly the distinction already noticed between tho i>enalty 
imjxised upon tho importer and the penalty imposed upon the immigrant. The pen- 
alty upon the importer is imposed by the Fedi^ral courts, with jin apjieal to tho 
Supreme Court of tho United States. Tho penalty upon the immigrant is imposed 
by the immigration inspectors, with an appeal to the Secretary of the 'J'reasnry. Wo 
shall consider lirst tho penalty imposed n])on the importer. Asstatml above, tbo 
original law of 1885 ajiplied only to the importer of aliens under contract to perform 
labor. The penalty section is as follows (sec. 3, act of 1885) : 

That for every violatiou of any of the prtivisious of suction one of this act tlie person, partnership, 
company, or corporation violating the same, shall forloit and pa.\ lor iwery such olVenso the sum of 
one thousand dollars, whn h may bo sued for and recovered by the Uiiited States or hv any person 
who shall lit St bring his action therefor, including any such alien or loreigner who may he a'parly to 
any snub contract or agrooment, as debts of like amount uro now recovered in the circuit (‘onrts of the 
United States; tho proceeds to be paid into the Treasury of the United States; and sejiaratc suits 
may be brought for eac.h alien or foreigner being a party to such contract or agreement aforesaid. 

1 . The proofs of the contract. — Tho Supreme Court holdu, iu the fii st pla<;e, that the 
action to recover a peualty, herein provided for, though it is in the form of a civil 
contract, i.s unquestionably criminal iu its nature, and the defendant — tlio importer — 
can not be compelled to be a witness against himself. (Lees r. U. S., 150 U. S., 476.) 
Tho same ground has always been held by the lower courts. In United States r. 
Mexican National Railway Company (F. 40, 769), tho court said : 

It IS useless to enter upon a ('.ritical analysis of thoactof February 26, 1885, to demonstrate tliat tbo 
suits thereby authorized arc not suits of a civil nature. Suifice it to say that tho statute deiiouncos 
tho prohibited act of importation, etc., as an ufieiise; the penalty attached to its commissiou is the 
forfeiture of $1,000, and the proceeds are jiaid into the Treasury, less sucli share <>f tbo ))enalties, 
under the amendment of October 19, 1888, as tho Htinrerary of tbo Treasury may, in liKs disi'rotion, pay 
to the informer. It is apparent tliat tho forfeiture does not arise from any cuntractual relaliuu 
between the Govoriimont and the offender. It does not accrue from the violation of a priyale right, 
but grows out of tliu commission of an offense against tbo ]>ablic. Tiiut tho mero form of tlie ac.tioii 
is civil is regarded as immaterial, as the courts look beyond that to inquire into the nat.ure of tho suit. 

Since the importer can not be compelled to be a witnese 'against hiniHell*, the pros- 
ecution must generally depend i'or witnesses upon residents of foreign countries, 
who either wore present at tho making of the contract iu a foreign 1 find, or who 
could give circumstantial evidence of tho contract, or it must depend upon the immi- 
grant himself. The court holds that, according to tho terms of the law, the con - 
&act or agreement must have been made ** previous to tho importation or migration.” 
Consequently the only contract that is contemplated is one made in si foreign coun- 
try outside the jurisdiction of the United States courts. This being the ca^se, the 
witnesseB to the contract continue to be in most cases residents of the foreign coun- 
try and can not be secured. If they do come to this country it is because they also 
are immigrants and associates of the alleged contract laborer, and are equally inter- 
ested with him in concealing the fact of the contract. Consequently, it follows that 
the only witness to the contract on whom the Government prosecution can usually 
depend; is the nlleged contract laborer himself. 
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But this witness knows that by confessing the contract he will be punished by 
deportation, and this threat of deportation is enough to make him conceal the fact 
that the contract exists. As a matter of experience, it has been found that the cir« 
cumstauce under which an imported laborer can be secured as a witness is usually 
that when he has had a falling out with his employer, the importer, and thinks that 
he may be able then both to get revenge and to win the informer’s share of 50 per 
cent of the penalty recovered from the importer. 

2. Elements of violation of the alien contract labor law.—While the courts have held to 
a liberal construction of the law as related to the exempted classes who may be 
admitted, they have held to a strict construction of tlie terms of the contract. 

In one of the earliest decisions (U. S. r. Craig, 2S F. 795, Oct. 11, 1886), which has 
been followed by all subsequent decisions, the court said : 

To give tho right of action under this section, throe things are essential: (1) The iunnigrant must 
first, previous to his becoming a resident of the United Status, have entered iuto a contract to per< 
fonn labor or service here; (2) he must have actually emigrated to enter into the United States in 
])urRuauce of such contract; (3) the defendant must hare prepaid his passage, or otherwise assisted, 
encouraged, or solicited his migration, knowing that ho bad entered into this illegal contract. 

(a) Timk and compensation. — The first of the foregoing essentials named by the 
court covers the term of the contract. On this point the courts adhere strictly to 
the rule that a contract to be complete and enforceable, while it may bo express or 
implied, written or parol, must in any case contain tho elements of time and com- 
pensation — i. e., it must specify the period of time during which the proposed 
employment is to continue, and must specify the amount of wages to be paid. Says 
the court in another case (U. S. v. Edgar, 45 F., 44, Jan. 29, 1891) : 

It is not unlawful “tn prepay the transportation” of an alien, unless at the time of such prepay- 
ment the alien is then “ under contract or agreemeut to perform labor or service in tho II uited States." 

* * A contract that is not enforceable for the reason that it lacks sttue of tlie elements of a valid 
agreement, such as “mutual assent ’’ or a consideration is not a contract. The words “contract or 
^reenieut " as used in tlie statute must be held to mean a complete oontrac^t; that is to say, an agree- 
iSfent entered into for a sufficient consiileration to perform some kind of labor or service, to tlie terms 
of which the parties have mutually assented. If an “implied contract" is counted upon, a state of 
facts must be alleged from which a court or jury might lawfully draw the iutorenoe, as a matter of 
fact, that tlie alien had agreed to perform labor or service of some kind and that some other person 
had agreed to accept such services. 

In this case the court held that the letters exobanged between the two parties did 
not constitute au express contract,” and were insiifficieut to establish an implied 
contract, because they omitted to stipuiate tho amount of coinpensatioD to be paid, 
and the time during which employment was to coutiuno. The letters referred to are 
as follows ; 

No. 16 Aikkn Street, 

Barton Hill, Bristol, April 11, 18'J0. 

Mr. Gbav, Manager. 

Dear Sir ; I have heard that you are in want of men to work on tho spelter furnaces. I and one of my 
fellow workmen would like tc come out there as the works here is verv slack. If it would be cou venient 
for you to send us a pass each we would come out as soon as possible. We have both worked in the 
spelter works for many years. Would you oblige us by wi'iting back to let us know, and oblige, 

1. Boyce, 

No. 10 Aikeri Street, Bristol, England. 

The name of my follow workman, Fred Dorosalski. 


[S. C. Edgar, lessee Glendale Zino Works, manufacturers and refiners of spelter.] 


I. Boyce, 

No. 16 Aiken Street, Barton Sill, Bristol, England, 


South St. Louis, July 1 , 1890 . 


Dear Sir: Your letter of April 11 has just been handed me, and I have this day bought two tickets 
for yon and Fred Doroealski from St. Louis agent of American Lino, and all you have to do is to take 
this letter to Kichardson, Spence & Co., No. 17 Water street, Liverpool, and get tickets through to 
St. Louis. We can give yon steady work, and a place for six or eight more smelters, if they want to 
come. I run fourteen Belgium furnaces. The tickets will not bo good after July 18. 

Tours, truly, S. C. Edgar. 


This case was appealed from the eastern judicial district of Missouri to the circuit 
court of appeals (U. 8. v. Edgar, 4 U. 8. App., 41), which affirmed the judgment of the 
lower court for the defendant. 

The significance of the strict interpretation of the contract is plainly seen in this 
case, wherein the counsel for the Government had contended that in construing 
measure of public policy we ought not to be critical about the term of the contra^ 
for labor mentioned in the contract if there is reason to believe that the act con* 
plained of is in violation of the spirit, if not the letter of the law. The court replied : 

We are not disposed to declare what shall be a sufficient contract under the law. The difflonlty in 
supporting the complaint is, that there does not appear to have been any oontraet or agreement what- 
ever between defendant and the Englishmen “made previous to importation or migration of such 
alien or aliens, foreigner or foreigners." The letter written by one or the Englishman, and defend* 
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rat’s answer, did not make a contract or agreoment of any kind until something farther should he 

’The act of the Englishmen in getting the tickets at Liverpool, and coming to Philadelphia, was 
necessary to complete the contract or agreement such as it was. In other words, when the defendant 
prepaid the Englishmen’s passage,’ and thus assisted and encouraged them to come to the United 
States, there was no contract for labor which had been previously made by them ; and so the case is 
not within the statute. 

The foregoing decision makes quite plain the great difficulty imposed upon the 
Government in securing a conviction under the law, as long as the statute conditions 
the conviction upon the existence of an enforceable contract. 

(&) AcTrAL MIGRATION.— The Second essential element in violation of the labor 
contract law as laid down by tbe court in United i^tates v. Craig, noted above, is 
“actual migration to the United States in pursuance to such contract,^’ 

Hero arises a contradiction in the law. The courts have held from the time of 
the first cases ou the subject, that, in order to make the contract binding, the immi- 
grant must have actually entered into the United States in pursuance of such 
contract. “Admitting,” says the court (U. S. r. Craig, 28 F., 795, decided Oct. 11, 
1886), “that the words 'encouraging and soliciting^ would seem to indicate an 
olfense in itself, the word ‘ assisting' in the same connection implies that the immi- 
gration shall actually take place before the defendant can be held liable, for a per- 
son can not assist in doing that which is never done. In such case the person 
assisting or advising the immigration could no more be convicted than an accessory 
before the fact could be, if the crime advised were never committed.” 

This deeisiou and the others which follow it require that the contract immigrant 
shall actually have lauded, i. e., shall have completed the act of immigration before 
the contract can bo enforced upon tlie importer. Otherwise the alleged assistance 
and ]»rorai6e of work given by the person in the United States is only an ofl'er, and 
the proposition of the laborer is only an offer to come to the United States. There 
is no contract to employ or bo employed. 

Now other sections of the law prohibit the lauding of contract laborers. SoctioiQto 
6, added to the law in 1887, says : 

If in such examination made by immigration iuspeotorH there ahall be found among Bueh poBsengorB 
any person included in the prohibition in this act, tney shall report the same in writing to the collector 
of tlu' port, and such person shall not be permitted to land. 

Also section 8 of the act of March 3, 1891, provides that inspection offices, where 
it is inconvenient to examine aliens on board incoming vessels, 

may offer a temporary removal of such aliens fur examination at a designated time and place, and 
then and there detaiit them until a thorough inspection is made. But sutm removal shall not bo con- 
sidered a landing during the pending of such examination. 

Section 10 provides that— 

All aliens who may unlawfully come to the United States shall, if practicable, ho immediately sent 
back on the vossol liy which they were brought in. 

It is plain that these provisions re<|uiro the immigration officials not only to send 
back their only witnesses to the contract but, also, as held by the courts, to prevent 
the completion ot the illegal contract itself. If the immigrant who comes on an 
illegal contract escapes the vigilance of the inspectors and goes to work for the im- 
porter there is of course no punishment because the critne is not detected. But, on 
the other hand, if the inspectors discover the attempt to commit the crime they are 
required to step in and save the criminal from ooinpleting the last link in his offense. 
It is as though the law should declare that a man is not a thief who has been dis- 
covered by the policeman after he had broken into a bouse but just before he had 
actually laid his hands on his intended booty. Technically be is not a thief because 
he has not stolen anything. The law, therefore, to meet his case, does not charge 
him with theft but with the crime of burglary. A similar correction is needed in the 
alien contract labor law if it is to catch the importer. 

It has been suggested that this defect of the law could be remedied by making it 
plain that “encouraging” or “soliciting” immigration is to be considered an offense 
m itself, apart from the existence of a contract. (Keports of the Industrial Com- 
mission, Vol. XY, Ullo, 143.) Judge Brown, in the Craig case, cited above, seems to 
suggest this view. 

(c) Assistance and solicitation. — The third element essential to convict the 
importer is that, knowing the existence of the illegal contract, he should have pre- 
paid the passage or otherwise assisted, encouraged, or solicited the mimtion of the 
alien. The contract is not the cause of action, and indeed the defendant need not 
necessarily have been a party to it. (U. S. v. Craig, 28 F,, 795. ) But if he assisted or 
solicited the immigration “in any manner whatsoever,” knowing the contriict to 
have been entered upon, he is liable. The law of 1891, which permits a person 

607 a — m 
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to prepay the passage of a relative or friend, does not allow such relative or finend to 
come here under contract, but on the contrary requires that it should be affirma- 
tively and satisfactorily shown that he is not under contract. At the same time, 

' the making of a contract with an alien and his migration into the United States to 
perform it may of itself be an assistance and solicitation of the employer punishable 
under the contract-labor law. 

In the act of 1891 ($ 3) it is expressly provided that advertisements printed and pub- 
lished in a foreign country promising employment to aliens who may come to the 
United States shall be deemed a violation of the act of 1885. In this case the actual 
migration of the alien need not have taken ]>la.<*e. The advertisement itself is a 
violation of the law. The rnh^ herein, is diflfereiif* Iroiu thsft which applies to a con- 
tract, whore, in addition to the contract, there must bo actual migration. 

D, DEPOETATION OF COHTKACT lABOEBES— THE AUTHOEITY 
OP THE TEEA8UEY DEPAETMEHT. 

Having considered in the foregoing pages the difficulty of securing the conviction 
of the importer of contract labor, we ha\ e now come to consider the other side of 
the enforcement of the law, namely, the <leportation of the immigrant himsell. 

The law of 1885, it will be remembered, applied solely to the importer. It was 
not until the act of February 3, 1887, that the immigrant of the excluded classes 
was prohibited from landing, au<l was required to be sent back to the nation to 
which he belonged and from whence he came. 

In the act of October 19, 1888, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to 
deport the contract laborer at any time within a year after be had lauded. 

Again, in the act of 1893 the immigrant was required to state before embarkation 
whether he was under contract to perform labor in the United States. (Act of 

March 3, 1803, HO . , . 

The ((Uestiou as to whether the authority of the Secretary ot the Treasury in 
deporting immigrants was final in all cases or not was at first decided differently 
by different Federal judges. It was admitted that final determination of those 
facts may be intrusted by Congress to executive officers, and in such a case in 
^bich the statute gives a discretionary power to an officer, to bo exercised by him 
upon his own opinion of certain facts, lie is made the sole and exclusive judge 
of the existence of those facts, and no other tribunal, unless expressly authorized 
by law to do so, is at liberty to reexamine or controvert the sufficiency of the evi- 
dence on which he acted.” (142 U. 8., 680.) 

Yet notwithstanding the immigration officials have power to exclude or deport 
aliens who come within the dehnition of the excluded classes, the lower courts held, 
prior to 1894, that they had power to inquire into the fact whether the alien was an 
immigrant or a resident. If the latter, he did not come under the excluded classes. 
The discretion of the Secretary, it was held, pertained only to those aliens who were 
actual immigrants, and who had not previously resided in the country. The judges 
held that they are immigrants the first time they land, and after the first landing 
they are no longer immigrants, and are beyond the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Immigratiou. (lu re Howard, 83 F., 263; in re Panzara, 51 F., 275; in re Martorelli, 
63 F., 437: in re Maiola, 67 F., 114.) 

This detect in the law was remedied in 1894 by the clause already mentioned in the 
civil appropriation act (28 Stats., p. 390), which made the decisions of the inspectors 
and Secretary final in the cose of all aliens, and not making any distinction between 
alien immigrants and alien residents. Since that time the courts have recognized that 
ail aliens are within the j urisdiction of the immigration bureau. The decisions fully 
sustain the right of the immigration officials to decide for the exclusion and deporta- 
tion of immigrants whom they believe to be contract laborers. There is no ajqieal 
to the courts. The only appeal is to the Secretary of the Treasury, an executive 
official. The court, on habeas oorpns proceedings in case of a contract laborer refused 
permit to land, will not review the action of the immigratiou offlesial, on the ground 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is the person ^ho is solely charged with the duty 
of executing the provisions of the immigration laws, and consecpently his decision 
is final. The court, for the same reason, will also refuse on writ of habeas corpus 
to review a case of a deportation made within one year after immigration, as pro- 
vided in the amendment of October 19, 1888, giving authority to the Secretary oi 
the Treasury to arfest and deport aliens illegally landed under the immigration 
laws within one year. (In re Lifieri, 52 P., 293, July 29, 1892.) The opinion in this 
ease dismissed tne writ of habeas corpus, and refused to review the action of the 
Secretary in deporting the immigrant whose violation of the law was only discovered 
a few days after he landed. 
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This recognition of executive discretion goes so far that the courts will refaao to 
interfere even when they see what they consider serious injustice is behigdone. 
In the case of Ota (96 F., 487) the court said: 

It appears very clearly from these facts that Ota is uot an alien Immi^ant, and the Commissioner 
of Immigration and the Secretary of the Treasury, If the same facts were laid before these ofBoers, 
erred In ordering him to bo returned to Japan as such. But, the court continued, under this statute 
(Aug. 18, J804, 28 Stats., 390), when the executive officers of the Government upon a hearing such as is 
contemplated by the law have decided that an alien is uot entitled to enter the United States, the 
courts are without jurisdiction to review that determination upon questions either of law or of fact 

In another case the court said that the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury 
can not be reviewed by courts even though in plain disregard of the statute. (In re 
Leo Ping, 678 ; in ro Tun Law. ) 

Another decision affirms that the statute does not retpire inspectors to take any 
testimony at ^11 and allows thorn to decide on their own inspection and examination 
the question of the right of any alien immigrant to land.” The court is without 
jurisdiction to discharge upon writ of habeas corpus where the collector undertakes 
to deport a petitioner without a hearing or pending a hearing.” (In re Lee Imng, 
102 F., 132, May 12, 1900.) Referring to tho opinion in 100 F., 389, that **the power 
of the court might be properly exerted in such a case to arrest the consequence of 
the collectors illegal act, but that it could go no further,” the court says : 

It is not clear as to what is meant by jurisdiction of the courts to *' arrest the consequence of the 
collector’s illegal act.” If tho court is without jurisdiction to inquire, upon writ of habeas oorpus, as 
to the legality of the petitioner's detention, under such circunistauces it is without any jurisdiction 
whatever in the premises. So far as I am advisml there is no jiower in tho courts to control the action 
of tho collector of customs, iis suggested. 

The case established the doctriuo that “tho collector of customs in determining 
the right of Chinese porsous to land may act upon his own information and discre- 
tion, and that such action, however taken, is conclusive of the matter, subject to 
the right of appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury. That this decision, if he 
decided not to hear testimony or uot to give olfect to evidence, which the laws of 
Congress have provided, shall be sufficient to establish the right of lauding in the 
first instance, or decides not to decide, is conclusive. Under tho doctrines of this 
case it is immaterial, so far as the jurisdiction of this court is concerned, whether 
tho petitioner appealing to tho Secretary of the Treasury is heard by the Secretary in 
person or by a subordinate official iu his Department or is heard at all.” 

It must be remembered, as already stated, that the decision of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in ordering a deportation is not binding upon the courts in the prose- 
cution of an importer or the steamship company. In United States i>. Burke (99 F., 
895), it was held that the master of a ship from which a sailor had escaped in an 
American port should be relieved from the penalty imposed by the collector of cus- 
toms, because the sailor in question was not aii immigrant in the contemplation of 
the law. In a case of that kind the court held that — 

The pruvisiuua of the aot of August 18, 1894, making the decision of the appropriate Immigrant or 
customs officer excluding an alien from admission to tne lTiiite<l States under any law or treaty oon- 
clusive upon tho courts, iluos not preclude a court from entertaining jurisdiction to determine the 
question whether sucli alien was in fact an immigrant within the meaning of such laws. 

It should be added to the foregoing that a contract laborer once deported may, 
nevertheless,' return to the Uuited States without a contract, or even with another 
contract, provided the latter comes under the excepted classes, as, for example, a 
“personal or domestic servant.” But should his work be supplemented by working 
at the occupation in which the former contract was alleged, he can, upon satisfactory 
evidence, be arrested and deported. (Syn. Dec. 17893. ) 


S. THE BUBEAU OF IMMIGBATIOH. 


1. — It will bo niiderstood, of course, that the law of 1894 and the deci- 

sions thereunder place a large discretion iu the hands of the Treasury Department, 
operating through the Bureau of Immigration. We have to do, here, with both the 
interpretation of the law by the Department and the administrative machiuefy of 
infection. 

The Department, in its inteipretation, is, in effect, not bound by the precedents 
established by the courts. Undoubtedly it was the main object of this amendmaat 
to take the matter of enforcing the contract labor law, as far as possible, out of the 
strict interpretation of the courts and to place it under the iniormal aeoisions of 
officers, who might be able to act upon their impressions and convictions, and to 
take into account collateral indications uot admissible in courts. This may appear 
to be an undemocratic grant of arbitrary power, in that a large class of people is 
placed under tbe pleasure of executive officers without protection iu the courts. 
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This andoubtedly is trae, unless within the administrative machinery of the Depart- 

has been made, but has not as yet been perfected, as will shown below. 

Acting under the power to inspect and deport immigrants the Secretary of the 
Treasury was authorized by the act of 1887 to enter into contract witli State com- 
missions in any State for the enforcement of the law under rules proscribed by him- 
self, He was also given power to appoint contract-labor inspectors, whose duty it 
should be to attend to execution of the law of 1885 and 1887. It was not until 1891 
that the complete enforcement <jf the law was taken out of the hands of the State 
commissioners at the port of New York and the other leading ports and placed 
under the control of commissioners appointed directly by the Secret ary of the Treas- 
ury. This authority was included under section 8 of the act of 1891, in these words : 

All duties impoHed and powers nonfermi by the second Bcetion of the act of AufiuHt 1882, upon 
State comniissionorB, b«)ard8, or ofli<;(5rH actiiiK under e,ontra«tt with the Secretary -of the Treasury 
shall ho performed and exercised as ocoasiou may arise hy the inspection udiclals of the United 
titaU's. 

The law of 1893, from the standpoint of administration, is the most Important 
legislation on this subject. It was tbe first to provide for the inspection of immi- 
grants abroad before embarkation. This law reipaires that the steamship companies 
shall deliver to the inspector of immigratiou a list or mauiiest made out at the place 
of embarkation of all alien immigrants on board said steamer. Tbcite manifests are 
made in groups of 30 iinmigrauts ; the manifest itself, containing 30 names, is given 
a letter of the alphabet or a number in consecutive order. Tbe (xuestions rejjuired to 
be answered on the manifest are tbe f(»llowmg : Full name, age, and sex ; whether 
married or single; tbe calling or occupation; whether able to read or write ; the 
nationality; the last residence ; the seaport for Janding in tbe United States; final 
destination, if any, beyond the seaport of lauding; whether having a ticket through 
to such final destimition ; whether immigrant has paid his own i)a8Rage, or whether 
it has been paid by other persons, or by any corjioration, society, or municipality, 
or government; whether in possession of money, and if so, whether up^vard of $30, 
and how much, if $30 or less; whether going to join a relative, and if so, what rela- 
tive, and his name and address; whether ever before in the United States, ard if so, 
when and where ; whether from any prison or almshouse, or supported hy charity ; 
whether a polygamist; whether under contract, expressed or implied, to perform 
labor in the United States; and what is the immigrant’s condition of health, int^n- 
tally and physically, and whether deformed or crippled, and if so, from what (Ausef 

These manifests, filled out, are required to bo verified by tbe nuister of the vessel 
before the United States consul or consular agent at the point of dejjarture before 
the sailing of the vessel. Under this i>roviflo the owner of the vessel is made respon- 
sible for the deportation of the immigrant if, at the inspection on the American side, 
it turns out that he bolougs to any of the excluded classes. 

Sections 2 aud 3 of the law of 1893, providing for verification by the master and 
surgeon, are as follows : 

Each list or maoifest shall he vorified hy tbu siniaturo and ilie oath or afrirination of tlie master or 
ooronianding officer or of tbe officer tirst dr scoonn below him in command, taken before tbe United 
States consul or consular agent at the port of departure before the sailing of said vessel, to the effect 
that he has made a personal oxamiuatiou of each aud all of the passengers named therein, and that ho 
has caused the Hurgeon of said vessel saiUug therewith to make a physical examination of each ofkaid 
paaseugers, and that from his personal inspection and the report of said surgeon he helievea that no 
one of aaid passengers is au idiot or insane person, or a pauper, or likeiy to become a public charge, or 
suffering from a Joathaome or dangerous contagioua disease, or a person who hns been couvictea of a 
felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving moral tnrpitudn, or a polygamist, or under 
a contract or agreement, express or implied, to perform lalmr in the United States, and that also, accord- 
ing to the best of his knowledge and belief, the information in said list or manifest concerning each 
\ of said passengers named thermu is txirrect and true. 

That the surgeon of said vessel sailing therewith shall also sign each of said lists or manifests 
before the departure of said vessel, and make oath or affirmation in like manner before said consul or 
consular agent, stating his professional oximrience aud qualifications as a physician and surgeon, and 
that be has made a persoual examination of each of the passengers named therein and that said list or 
manifest, according to the best of his knowledge and belief, is Tull, correct, and true In all particulars 
relative to the mental and physical condition of said passengers. If no surgeon sails with any vessel 
bringing alien immigrants, the mental and physical examinations and the verifications of the lists or 
manifests may be made by some competent surgeon employed by the owners of the vessel. 

2. Immigration inepeotors. — In tbe arrangement of floor space at tbe various ports it 
is arranged that the immigrants in thmr groups of 30 shall pass first before tlu9 
medical inspectors who detain those whom they suspect of physical or mental 
defects. The others are passed along at once to the immigration inspectors, to be 
followed later by those who have been detained for medical examination. The immi- 
gration inspector has before him the manifest famished by the master of the vessel, 
and as tbe immigrants file past he detains each one long enough to question the immi- 
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Rront, to verify the entries on the inunifest, and to make np liis mind as to the 
imnijgraiit s eligibility for enJran»'e. 

1 he position ot the iinmigratiou inspector is the first in importance in the immijrra- 
tion service. 1 heso officers are intrusted with the greatest responsibility, and repre- 
sent to the incoming alien the entire immigration force in so far as 85 per cent to 90 
per cent of the incoming aliens are concerned. In other words, the officers in charge 
ol this inspection determine that 8 out of every 10 aliens presenting themselves for 
admission to the United States shall be landed. These officers can, if they desire, 
allow undesirable and contract laborers to enter without further recourse. Their 
decision 18 final in all cases where they ilecido affirmatively for admission. The 
law of 189,1 (sec. 5) requires each inspector to hold for special inquiry every person 
i‘ot appear to him to be clearly and beyond doubt entitled to admission.’^ 
J;uit the law fails to provide for any review of his action or any appeal in case he 
V -l-vx might bo reasonable doubt of his 

eligibility. This is a serious oversight, when it is considered that these officers 
are among the lowest paid in all thi^ service, and that they were originally selected 
merely as interpreters. The question as to whether they were .judicialiy minded 
and fully understood the principles underlying the immigration laws was not taken 
into account in their appointment. Men who vrere originally appointed only as 
interpreters or registry clerks have been placed on an equality with regular inspect- 
ors in their powers oi“ inspection, It can not be expected that such men, themselves 
immigrants, shall understand the principles and objects which are desired by the 
^encaii people in adopting exclusive legislation. As a matter of fact this class of 
inspectors are liberal in admitting people of their own race but captious in admitting 
other races. ® 

There is at Kllis Island provision for 16 files of immigrants to pass continnally 
r immigration inspectors, and in this way it has been possible to examine 

immigrants in 1 day of 7 hours. It may be observed in this connection, 
relative to the proposed educational test, that such a test would not at Ellis Island 
in any way increase the actual time required for passing the inspectors. The lines 
of iiiirni^rants are so long, and the head of the line is being so continually detained 
by the inspector, that it would be a simple matter to place as many educational 
inspectors as is necessary at lower points on the line. The educational inspection 
and the primary inspcctiou could bo conducted at the same time at different points 
along the same line. In this way the apprehension that an educational test would 
clog the machinery at Ellis Island on busy days, and would detain immigrants 
beyond the time now consumed, is groundless. 

8. Boards of special inquiry.— An important innovation in the law of 1893 was the 
creation of tlie boards of special inquiry. Trior to the creation of these boards, 
under the act of 1891, the decision of the inspection officer or of the commissioner of 
immigration at the ports was final unless appeal was taken to the Superintendent of 
Immigration, whose action was subject to review by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
But the law of 1893 introduced the new feature of n jury, or an administrative court, 
the so-called lioard of special inquiry. Henceforth the immigration inspector does 
not pass final decision in case of exclusion, but merely holds the immigrant for a 
hearing before this new board. For this purpose it is the inspector’s duty to detain 
for special inquiry every person who may not appear to him to be clearly and 
beyond doubt entitled to admission.^^ 

The members of the board of special inquiry are taken from the existing list oi 
inspectors, but in order that they may have high standing they are designated in 
writing by the Secretary of the I'reasnr^y^ or the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion. They are 4 in number, and no immigrant is admitted on special inquirv ex^pt 
under a favorable decision made by at least 3 of said inspectors. Furthermore, the 
commissioner of immigration ot the port is deprived of authority in the matter, 
and appeals are taken directly to the Superintendent of Immigration, whoso action 
is subject to review by the Secretary of the Treasury, as originally provided in the 
law of 1891. This appeal may be taken either by the immigrant himself or by any 
dissenting member of the board of special inquiry. 

It will be seen that in the board of special inquiry the law contemplates an admin- 
istrative court, which shall be free, as much as possible, from the personal motives ot 
the individual inspector, and shall be able to ostablish certain standards for the 
guidance of the inspection at each port. 

• On the average it is found that these boards of special inquiry admit 80 to 90 per 
cent of the immigrants detained for their examination by the primary inspectors. 
In this way the per cent of immigrants deported ranges from 0.11 of 1 per cent in 
1890 to 1.46 per cent in 1898 of all the immigrants who pass before the primary 
inspectors. The number actually deported has increased ftom 3,229 in 1898 to 4,602 
in 1900, althongh the ratio to total arrivals has decreased from 1.45 to 1.02 per cent. 
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This is shown by the following tables, giving for 9 years the deportations for each 
cause, the total deportations, and the per cent of total deportations to total arrivals. 

Table 1. — Number of immigrants arrivingj the number exoludedf and the percentage of 
excluded to arrivalSf 1S90 to 1900, 


Tear. 


1800.. 

1801.. 

1802.. 

1803.. 

1804.. 

1806.. 

1896.. 

1807.. 

1898.. 

1899.. 

1000 .. 


Total num- 
ber of im- 
migrants. 

Total 

number 

debarred. 

Per cent 
debarred. 

455,302 

535 

1 

0.11 

616,253 

1,026 

.19 

679, 773 

8, 782 

.04 

439, 730 

1,630 

.36 

285. 631 

2, 806 

.98 

258, 5:)6 

2,419 

.93 

343,267 

2, 799 

.81 

230, 832 

1,880 

.81 

217, 786 

3, 229 

1.45 

311, 716 

4,061 

1.80 

448, 572 

4,602 

1.02 


Table 2. — Number of immigrants returned and reasons for their exclusion. 


Tear. 

Con- 

victs. 

Lnna- 

ticB. 

Idiots. 

1 

Paupers, j 

1 1 

Contract 

laborers. 

llcturuod 
within 
one year. 

Dis- 

eased. 

Assist- 

ed. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

1890 

3 

2C 

3 

503 ^ 

1 





535 

1891 

41 

30 

o 

756 

i23 




68 

1,026 

1892 

26 

17 

4^ 

1,002 

1, 703 




820 ^ 

3, 732 

1808 

12 

K 

.1 

431 1 

518 

577 

8i 



1,630 

1804 1 

8 

5 

4 j 

802 1 

1.553 

417 

1 

i 2 

2,806 

1805 

4 

( 

1 1 

1,714 1 

094 

177 

1 



2,419 

1806 


10 

1 1 

2,010 ' 

776 

2:j8 

2 


1 

2, 799 

1807 

1 

0 

1 i 

1,277 

328 

263 

1 

3 


1,880 

1898 

2 

12 

1 

2,261 

417 

190 

258 

79 


8,229 

1800 

8 

19 

1 

2,ri90 

741 

263 

848 

82 

! 

4,061 

1000 

4 

32 

1 

2,974 

833 

356 

803 

2 

. 7 

4,602 


4 . Ck>ntraot labor inspeotors. — The method by which the spcscial inBpectorB, appointed 
to enforce the contract labor law, perform their duties has been as follows: During 
the administration of the State commission the contract labor inspector was present 
at each examination made by the State inspector, and it was his duty, acting under 
orders of the collector of customs, following the examination made by the State 
inspectors, to make a separate examination of sncli cases as he had reason to believe 
were being imported in violation of the alien contract labor law. To do this, the 
immigrant was taken to one side with an interprett‘r and required to make an affi- 
davit under the questioning of the inspector. This affidavit being sworn to was the 
legid evidence and record upon which his deportation was ordered. This method of 
examination was continued after 1890, although the Goverumeiit had undertaken to 
displace the State inspectors altogether. Congress continued to make separate 
appropriation for the inspectors of contract labor, and for the other inspectors 
a]^inted to enforce the provisions excluding criminals, x>ublic charges, and those 
affected with loathsome and contagious diseases. 

The contract labor inspectors were not placed upon the list of immigration 
inspeotors, idthough they always had places nxion the boards of special inquiry, but 
continued to act as a separate body. This dual system continued until June, 1900, 
when the commissioner at the port of Now York transferred the contract inspectors 
from their separate and independent positions and placed them upon the list as pri- 
mary inspeotors, or gave them positions upon the board of special inquiry, exactly 
like other insp^tors. Since that date the inspection of immigrants for all causes 
has been uniform. 

Now, the peculiar and striking result of this change in administration has been a 
remarkable falling oif at the port of New York in to^e number of contract laborers 
debarred. This is shown by the following table, wherein it appears that the deporta- 
tlone for June, 1900, the last month of the old system, were 38, and fer July, 1900, 
the first month of the new system, were only 1, with an increase as high as 38 in 
March, 1901, but usually far below the number of the preceding record: 
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Table Z,-^Contraot laborers deharred, port of Xew York. 


Month. 

Arrivals. 

Contract 

laborers 

deported. 

1899. 

March 

27. 796 
37,014 
48, 833 
34, m 
22, 102 
24, m 
27,640 
28, 794 
26,460 
20,704 

80 

75 

99 

82 

30 

44 

42 

30 

53 

47 

April 

May 

June 


AU^Ht 

Sepwniber 

October 

November 

December 

1900. 

Jannary 

February 



March 

33, 772 

55 




April — 

May 

Juno 

Jnly 

Au^iiat ... 
Sopteinbor 
Ontobor ... 
NoveiwlMjr. 
December . 


January.. 

February 

March 

April 

May 


Mouth. 


Anivala. 


Oontraot 

laborers 


deported. 


60,787 

60,161 

47,005 

85,097 

27,041 

31,706 

29,870 

23,060 

22,131 


16 


I 

6 

4 

IS 

8 

6 


1901. 


13,688 
21,047 
34, 918 
54,216 
67, 038 


8 

6 

38 

9 

22 


The explaubtion of this fallitiir off in deportation of contract laborers is found in 
the abandonment of the affidavit system formerly practiced by the contract labor 
inspectors. Upon this important change in method serious differences of opinion 
exist between the officials of the Tlnrcau at Washington and the commissioner at 
New York. On the one side it is argued that ^‘there are what may be regarded as 
two separate systems of legislation in this country relating to the control of alien 
immigration; the first system proscribing such aliens as are believed by Congress 
to be detrimental to the welfare of i he citizens of the Union, as a whole, if permitted 
to land; the other class excluding aliens who, it may be confessed, are individually 
in a high degree acceptable in many instances, but who come under conditions 
which confiict with the interests and rights of certain classes of American citizens. 

In other words, viewed ns to the persons whose well-being they are intended to 
protect, the immigration laws” may bo regarded as general, while the ^^contract- 
labor laws” are specific. 

'J’he general laws provide the means for their own enforcement in what is known 
as the head tax, or immigration fund; the specifn; laws, on the other hand, contain 
no such self-sustaining provision, and Congress distinguishes them broadly fh>m 
the former by making specific provision for cost of their enforcement in the annual 
appropriation bills. 

** The officials appointed for the administration of the alien contract-labor laws have 
different duties to perform from those discharged by officials appointed to enforce 
the '‘immigration Jaws,” and the distinction between them is emphasized by their 
payment respectively, from different funds. As a ooiisequence of the more specific 
duties of the contract-labor inspectors, more care was used, in their selection and 
appointment, to secure officers who, either by reason of some special familiarity 
with labor conditions in the linited states or because of their superior intelligence, 
could detect' and prevent attempted violations of the law, than seemed necessary in 
the appointment of immigrant msnectors, whoso work is largely a matter of simple 
external observation of the individual alien. 

“ In actual practice at the ports the inspection was made as follows: The aliens 
arranged in ^oups filed one after another past an official designated formerly as 
registry clerk. This official compared the answers in reply to his interrogations of 
each alien with the description contained of such alien iu the ship's manimst on the 
desk before him. If the answers were satisfactory in all respects, the alien was 
passed or admitted; if, on the other, hand, the replies were contradictory or equiv- 
ocal, the alien was detained by the registry clerk for an examinntion by an inspector. 
These registry clerks were appointed simply for their familiarity with the languages 
spoken by the aliens, and irrespective or their qualifications in other respecto; but 
grew, iu course of time, by a professed application of the principles of civil-service 
reform, to be “assistant immigrant inspectors,” dependent for the removal of the 
prefix upon their ability to get the raise of pay that would put them a class higher. 
, “ To return to the m<me of inspection, after an alien was passed by the rejpstrv 
clerk, a contract-labor inspector, one of whom was stationed at the head of eaco 
row or aisle, and in full sight and hearing of the examination, if he suspected the 
alien of being under a contract to work in this country, took him aside for fnrthmr 
examination. 

“In this examination, which was made separately and apart from the mass of the 
immigrants and officials, and before the alien's testimony could be biased by any 
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information as to its effect upon his admission, an interpreter was used. If no facts 
were elicited to justify the inspector’s suspicion, the alien was dismissed without a 
hearing before a board of special inquiry, thus saving its time for the consideration 
of other cases. If, on the contrary, the facts disclosed the existence of an agreement 
to work in the United States as the inducement to the alien’s migration, those facts, 
in the form of replies to the inspector’s interrogations, were embodied in a written 
affidavit, which, upon completion, was read to him by the interpreter, and, if then 
affirmed by the alien to be true, was acknowledged by him under oath before the 
inspector. This course was pursued both as a reasonable precaution to prevent his 
retracting or denying what he had said, if, after the examination, the alien should 
be apprised by counsel or friends of tlie effect of his statement, and because the act 
of March 3, 1891, prior to the establishment of boards of special inquiry, provided 
that: The inspection officers and their assistants shall have power to administer 

oaths, and to take and consider testimony touching the right of any such aliens to 
land, all of which shall be entered of record.” And at that time there was no other 
means to enter such testimony of record. 

^^After the establishment of boards of special inquiry, as provided in section 5 of the 
act approved March 3, 1893, the alien was taken before the board after signing the 
affidavit and examined by it, the said affidavit being used as the basis of the board’s 
reexamination of the said alien. In order that any injustice to him, arising from a 
misunderstanding on his part, might be avoided, the commissioner ^at the port of 
New York, where the above-described system was in force, was repeatedly directed 
by the Department to instruct the board that it should inform such alien that it 
was not necessary for him to prove he had work seenred to obtain admission to the 
United States. If the alien still persisted in the statements contained in the affi- 
davit, to the allegations contained in which the examination of the board was not 
condned, he was refused a landing, and at the same time notified of his right of 
appeal to the Department. This right ho frequently exensised, the Department 
sometimes oveisruling the board, either solely upon the evidence considered by the 
board or upon that and such other evidemee besides as might be submitted, together 
with argument of counsel in his behalf, and always giving duo weight to the recom- 
mendation contained in the commissioner’s letter transmitting tne record to the 
Department. Sometimes the alien denied the statements contained in the affidavit, 
and in this case, unless evidence could bo secured dehors the affidavit, corroborating 
it, the alien, if otherwise admissible, would be jiermitted to land. 

^‘lu its workings, as may be reasonably assumed from the above account of it, the 
affidavit system was entirely satisfactory, both in insuring detection of attempted 
violations of the law and in preventing injustice to the alien on account of any mis- 
apprehension of the law on his part. The agents of the transportation lines and the 
most experienced and intelligent officers at the New York station are on record as 
of opinion that a similar system applied in the administration of the imnngmtion 
laws would expedite the landing of many needlessly detained aliens and avoid the 
waste of time by the boards of special inquiry in considering the cases of those hold 
for its reexamination upon frivolous or insufficient grounds. 

“As might have been anticipated, the existence at the Now York station of a sepa- 
rate and more intelligent class of officers, paid on an average 50 per cent larger 
salaries than the immigrant inspectors, aroused the jealousy of the latter, and was 
productive of friction. The contract-labor inspectors, too, were men of sufficient 
good sense to know their duties under the Jaw, and of sufficient strength of will to 
refuse to submit to any attempt to interfere with the faithful discharge thereof. 

These officers were* placed under the immediate administrative management of a 
supervising inspector, just as the immigrant inspectors and registry clerks were 
under a chief, and both of these divisions were equally subordinate to the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. 

‘^As a oonseipience of their superiority, moreover, the contract-labor inspectors were 
and are specially useful as members of the boards^ of special inquiry, upon which they 
continue to serve. All officials who act as board'members are empowered so to serve 
in writing by the Secretary of the Treasury or by the Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration upon the recommendation of the commissioner of the port, who designates 
such of them from time to time for active duty thereon as he may see lit. 

‘'In the spring of 1900, the commissioner at the port of New York, without authority 
of the Department so far as the Commissioner-General of Immigration is aware, and 
despite his orally expressed disapproval of such step, abolished the affidavit system.. 
This placed the two classes of inspectors upon the same footing as far as possible, 
the distinction becoming one rather of pay than of character of work, so far as actual 
inspection is concerned. The practical results of the change may be seen by exam- 
ination of the following table: 


Total arrivals July, August, and September, 1899 73, 809 

Rejected for same period as contract laborers 126 

Total arrivals for same period, 1900 94, 444 

Rejected for same period as contract laborers IS 
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, 1 tlie last'Danied period under the new system there were detained and sent 

Delore the boards of special inquiry for examination under the alien contract-labor 
Jaws, out of aggregate arrivals at New York of approximately 95,000, but 116 sus- 
pects, Jess than those rejected during the corresponding period of the next preceding 
yoai^ out of 25 per cent less arrivals. While this showing may suggest to some 
minds the inference that the change is an improvement, as showing that the great 
majority ot those formerly denied were entitled to land, the less agreeable but 
equally reasonable conclusion may be drawn therefrom that the purpose of the law 
has been jiractically defeated by the admission of many not entitled to land. In 
considering which of these two opposing views is correct it would seem but natural 
for Government ollicials to lean toward the latter, and thus avoid the damaging 
admission that they have been rejecting for years so many aliens entitled to admis- 
sion — a wrong which, if committed, equally involves the ofQcers at the port of New 
T^irk and those at the Department in Washington, not excepting the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to whom all can appeal and without whose approval none can be 
finally refused permission to land.^’ 

^ The commissioner of the port of New York explains the change in administration 
m the following way : 

The modus operandi of making contract labor cases under the affidavit system was simnlo and 
deceptive to tlie alien. In the first place. It must be borne in mind that the meaning of the contract 
labor law is beyond the comprehension of the ortiinary alien coming to this country. On the other 
hand, tlie reason lor refusing admission tn an alien because he was likely to become a public charge is 
ea.sily understood by tlie most obtuse. Under the old system the examination of the alien for all other 
cnees except that of contract labor Was performed by other immigration officers, ‘and if the alien 
passed this examinatinn he was turned over to a contract labor inspector, wlio interrogated him as to 
this point only. What more natural than that tlie alien, eager to escajie the Scylla of a public charge 
exclusion, should run into the Chary hdis of the contract labor law. Had the alien work promiseil 
him I \ ea. brother, cousin, or friend, already in the United States, had written him telling of their 
success, and, it may be, saying that if ho came over here ho might find work with them. With this 
hams oi fact, the alien, eager to_ jiroyo that hew<»uld ni»t become a public charge, and the inspector 
equally eager 1o secure a confession of a promise or assurance of work amounting to a contract to per- 
form labor in the Uiiited States, were not long in coming to an agreement. The result was an affida- 
vit, written by the inspector and signed by tho alien, which generally appeared to be worthless upon 
its face as a legal document, for tho reason that it showed a conclusion ana not a statement of the facts 
necessary to arrive at that conclusion, and in a great manv instances the conclusion was that of tlie 
writer of i lie affidavit and not of the alien. The alien and inspector were alone. The alien generally 
had a wrong conception of tho reason whj he was being asked these questions, and imagined that thfs 
was a part of the iirocess wliich it was necessary for him to go through in order to obtain admissiou 
to the United Stales, In all cases except English speaking aliens (and these were so few as not to 
amount to any apiircci.'ihle per cent) the affidavit was written, not in the language of the alien, but in 
English. Once this atlidnvit was obtained, the alien, accompaiiiod by the Inspector, proceeded to the 
board of special inquiry, where the affidavit was read to its members by the inspector. The board 
caused it to be intenireted buck to tho alien, and in a large majority of cases the alien conlirm^his affi- 
davit, being coiise(|Ucnt]y excluded. 

So far as tlie working of the lioard of special inquiry is concerned, the affidavit system did not 
produce satisfactory results. The affidavit of the immigrant, constituting as it did a prepared con- 
elusion of the contract labor inspector, the examination before tho board was naturally more or less 
restricted as to what was contained therein, and any attempt by any member of the board to differ 
from that conclusion was generally the cause of unpleasant attrition between its members and the 
then contrftct labor bureau. If tho alien hn<l stated falsely iif ids affidavit, believing that it would 
assist him to land, it was only natural that he should persist in corroborating it, esiiecially with the 
inspector standing at his side, therefore, the full truth concerning such aliens coming t 4 > tills country 
was scarcely ever developed under this system. Unless the person named in the alien 's* affidavit as 
being the one .who had contracted, induced, or assisteil him to come to the United States made on 
application for a rehearing, this was all the trial the alien received before being deported. 

There is little doubt that the same percentage of the 115 cases that were tri^ by the board in the 
3 inontiiR of July, August, and September, lOUO, would, if they had been tried under the old affidavit 
systoin, have hiain excluded and deported, the difference being that in one cose the immigrant was 
convicted on his affidavit only, and the other where all tho facts wore developed. 

Under the present system all the facts connected with the case must, of iiecossity, be known to the 
board of special inquiry, while under the former system material facts might have been in the posses- 
sion of the inspector, or some one in the contract labor bureau, but the board would have remained 
in total ignorance of them if not thought fit by the contract labor bureau to lay those facts before the 
board. 

6. Deportation within one year after landi^. — The act of October 19, 1888, added an 
important amendment to the law by providing that an immigrant who might escape 
the vigilance of the inspectors at tbe ports might nevertheless be arrested within 
1 year alter landing and tlien deported exactly as he would have been bad the 
inspector debarred him before landing. The law as amended authorizes ^‘the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in case that he shall be satisfied that an immigrant has been 
allowed to land contrary to the prohibition of the law, to cause such immigraut. 
Within the period of 1 year after lauding or entry, to be taken into custody and 
returned to the country whence he came, at the expense of the owner of the import- 
ing vessel; or, if he entered from an adjoining country, at tbe expense of the person 
previously contracting for tho service.” 

The importance of this amendment can readily be understood, and its significance 
may be judged from the table (Table 2) on page , where it appears that the immi- 
grants returned within 1 year numbered 356 in 1900, out of a toW number returned 
of 4,602. 
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It iB still questionable i^liether the x)eTiod of 1 year is long enougb. In New 
York City there is a serious complaint on the part of the public authorities on account 
of the large number of aliens who bring their children or dependent relatives to the 
public institutions at the end of the first year of residence. Under State law 1 
year’s residence is required to gain legal domicile entitling to the benefits of public 
charity, and the immigration Taw of 1891 provides that “any alien who becomes a 
public charge within one year after his arrival in the United StatM from causes 
existing prior to his landing therein shall he deemed to have come in violation of 
law and shall be returned as aforesaid.” 

If, now, when alien applicants appear at the end of a year, and by their applica* 
tion for help formally concede that they are paupers, the immigration authorities 
were legally onahled to arrest and deport them, a large amount of undeserved 
expeiisf; would bo saved to the public treasury. 

Again, the 1 -year period is peculiarly valuable in the case of contract laborers. 
This class of immigrants now comes to this country admirably “coached” in all the 
answers which they shall give to th« inspectors. It is well known that the business 
of collecting ])ea8antB from the villages of Italy and Austria-Hungary and shipping 
them to importers in New York, Chicago, and other places has become so highly 
perfected and developed that it is practically impossible under existing law to dis- 
cover their true character at the port of landing. The main safeguard, therefore, 
is in the power of the Bureau of Immigration, through its special agents and doteo- 
tives, to follow these suspected immigrants to their jilaces of employment where the 
evidence against them may be secured. 

Doubtless, here again, it may soein to he placing a large amount of arbitrary 
jiower in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, in that his warrant, with- 
out judicial hearing, should be the sole instrument on which aliens are arrested and 
sent out of the country. This ]K>wer, however, has been found to be necessary, in 
order to remove the administration of the law from the delay and formalities of legal 
procedure. 

Since a law of this kind depends for both its interpretation and its energetic 
enforcement upon executive officers, it may be of interest to trace its operation in a 
few leading instances where records are available. With this in view, the following 
recent typical cases have been selected : 

F. CASES showhtg the ofekatioh of the coettract labor 

LAWS. 

1. Case of Croatian stave cutters. — On September 15, 1899, the Bureau of Immigration 
received confidential information “to the effect that about 200 or 300 Austrian stave 
cutters are coming to work for the various stave camps in MiBsisBippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas. These workmen are expected to come secretly in the near future via 
Baltimore, Now Orh'ans, and Galveston.” 

One company of 9 Croatians arrived September 24 at Now York. They brought 
with them various sums of money ranging from $30 to $50 each and were provided 
with railroad tickets to Cincinnati, Ohio, although they had no friends or addresses 
in that city. They declared that if they were unable to find work at Cincinnati 
they would go to Memphis, having noticed that place upon the map. They had also 
the address of one Kronberger, at Kuleville, Miss., said to be the agent of the Austro- 
American Stave and Lumber Company at that point. 

Immigrant Inspector Milton Smiley, at Cincinnati, was ordered to meet tliese 
immigrants. On October 5 be Teported that 5 Croatians had bought tickets at 
Columbus, Ohio, for St. Louis and 4 to Memphis, Tenn., all of the same party. 
They were accompanied by a man who could speak English, but who did not pur- 
chase the tickets directly. At Cincinnati he met the 9 people in question, a^ed 
where they were going, and they showed him their tickets for Birmingham, Ala., 
purchased at Washington, Pa., and Columbus, Ohio. He said: “It was at once 
conclusive in my mind that some one at Pittsburg or along the line was helping 
them, along.” Since Washington, Pa., is off the main line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
l oad, he inferred that some one had gone there from Pittsburg and gave the tickets 
td them at Pittsburg. He discovered later on inquiry of the ticket agent at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, that 5 tickets had been sold to these foreigners for St. Louis and 4 to 
Memphis, Tenn., all of the same party. They would give no information as to their 
work at Memphis, but wore going to look for work. The interpreter told them 
they could get work at Cincinnati, but they preferred to go to Memphis because* 
they ha<l tickets. The leader of the party said that he bad been in the United 
States before, but in Mr. Smiley’s opinion he was the agent of the contractor. 

In November, 1899, Inspector T. W. Levy was detailed as a detective to the stave- 
cutters’ camp near Greenville, Miss., where he interviewed the boss of the stave- 
cutters’ camp. He learned that there were 130 men, all Slavonians, in camp, being 
the largest single camp in the United States, under Leopold Kerne Stave Company, 
of Vienna, Austria, with American headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. Nearly au hM 
been here less thau a year. All but a few had landed at New York or Baltimore. Only 
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one had come through Galveston. That there was no trouble to get men, but the 
companies were now very careful, as the Government was watting them, and 
Heavy penalties would follow if they were caught. But only a short time back 36 
men destined to work for his company were sent back to New York. These men 
had foolishly brought axes and other tools from Austria in their baggage, and got 
caught in consequence. That over 100 who came at the sauie time were allowed 
to land, as they had been smarter and had brought no give-away tools. That the 36 
sent back were a part of the others that landed. That there was contract with the 
men, but all knew and un<lerstood that they were to work for his company. That 
in almost every part of Austria in the stave-cutting districts there are steamship 
posters telling of the attractiveness of this country, of wages paid for stave cutting, 
and the stave districts in this country, and that stave men w<‘re wanted there. That 
ho did not know for certain, but believed that there were special agents who worked 
up parties of stave cutters and gave a l>ig discount in piissage to the party. That 
the men who came over in these parties brought very little baggage under advice, 
and no telltale tools; and all know howto answer questions propounded by Gov- 
ernment oihcers as to their being under contract. That 5 and 6 years ago the stave 
companies imported men, but there was no need for this now, us mattiTs wore “under- 
stood,” and men who “understood” things could go to work at once on arrival. 
That men came to Memphis and other places, and from there wore distributed to 
camps. That the foreman kept men^s names, hut usually “run thorn by numbers, 
like a lot of damned convicts.” That “it would he no use to show me men’s names, 
as I could not roineinher or pronounce a single one.” That ho tlid not know his 
men’s antecedents, or how or when they came, and did not want to know. 

Mr. Lin^y also says that the names of Karesch and Stolzky, ticki'-t num at Bremen, 
“which have bobbed up in almost all my investigations, are cither themselves or by 
their agents at the bottom of theselmportations and assist in them by advice and 
perhaps work. Certain it is that all men imported through Galveston said that 
Karesch and Stolzky had told them of localities to which they were going. They no 
doubt told them of contract laws, of axes and tools as give-aways in baggage and 
advised leaving them behind, etc. That practically all stave cutters ^understand 
things’ before they leave Austria. That those who do pass inspectors because of 
lack of sufficient evidence can ho followed, and will be found to go to Goebel’s Hotel 
ill Memphis, Yielsch Hotel in Shreveport, and a uo-name liotel near union depot in 
Jjittle Kock and from these places at once to the woods, and that once in tho woods, 
unless followed, it is a difficult matter to locate them, os the forests are large in 
area and the canebrakes in parts almost impenotrablo.” 

In a later communication Mr. Levy wrote that his investigations led him to believe 
that the contract labor laws huvo been systematically broken by people connected 
with the stave business. “lu my travels recently 1 have located a dozen or more 
camps of stave cutters in which there are many men. I estimate 1 ho number at 
nearly, if not quite, 1,500, tbree-fourtbs of whom have been in this country less than 
2 years, and the Iurg<» majority of these less than 1 year, and nearly all of whom 
came exactly like those off Kiiln came — previonsly contracted for. * * Shreve- 

port and Little Rock are tho great distributing points. There are dozens of stave 
factories throughout Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee. Tho points 
named are tjiie best for labor-distributing points. I do not believe that there are 2 per 
cent of tho Austrians that go to the above noted points that are not under contract 
as stave cutters. I have been painstaking and energetic in my labors, and gone into 
camps far from the railroad and walked to get into them; have talked with citizens 
and Slavs and am ffrmly convinced that the basiuoss of stave cutting is done by Aus- 
trians systematically imported by interested jicople and throngh every port of any 
consequence on the Atlantic audiGulf seaports, to avoid suspicion, and that positive 
evidence can never he liad, and that the hnsiness of importing had reached very 
large proportions.” 

Later he wrote: “It appears to me that the importation of Austrians for stave cut- 
ting is above all big things of tliis kind in recent years. The staves these fellows 
cut are out by no one in this section of the country, being of a peculiar kind intended 
for the French and Austrian markets exclusively. No one cuts these staves except 
Anstrians anywhere in the South or Southwest. * * * It is impossible to have 
direct positive evidence against importers or men. They are too well versed in the 
laws, hut the train of circumstantial evidence against men and importers is suffl- 
/iiently strong to at least deport, as in the case of our 'farm laborers’ oft’ the Aolw, 
and other ships.” 

After the stave cutters had been arrested for deportation, B. Kohler, manager of 
the Aus^o-American Stave and Lumber Company, headonarters Shreveport, La., 
appeared in their behalf and stated that owing to the exhaustion of the forests in 
Anstro-Hungary and Slavonia the stave-cutting industry was oompelldd to remove 
to other countries, and was located at districts surrounding Memphis and Shreve- 
port, and naturally the stave cutters, who knew nothing but fanning and stave cut- 
ting, being thrown* out of employment in Austria, came over iu large numbers to 
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these American districts. Tliat the 15 men on the steamship Kiiln now under arrest 
did not have any contract with him or anyone else. Tint that they had applied to 
him for work and he had wired to Antoue Kronberger, the owner of a stave-cutting 
concern, asking if he could give employment to these men. They were competent 
workmen, and the adiant had no interest in them, except that they were countrymen 
of his in distress, to whom he would like to see justice done. 

In January, 1900, Inspector Levy, at Galveston, made the formal and personal 
tender of the 15 Slavs for deportation by the steamship lloland^ but the local agent 
refused to receive them, whereupon he swore out a warr.ant, upon which the agent 
was arrested and then rele.ased upon a $3,()00 bond. 

The district attornev recommended dismissal of the agent on the ground that the 
law does not contemplate criminal prosecutions in cases after landing. The com- 
missioner thereupon dismissed the prosecution. The district attorney thereupon 
recommended deportation, and the steamship company consented to receive the men, 
deport them to (iermany on a steamship, and to pay the cost of maintenance while 
in OalA'cston. 

7. Dr. Dowie’s lace makers. — The lace curtain case reported on page — served as a • 
precedent to the Secretary of th(5 Treasury in the case of the lace makers imported 
by Dr. Howie to establish a lace factory at Zion, 111. Dr. Dowie, through his attor- 
neys, had communicated with the Secretary of the Treasury under date of April 25, 
1900, explaining the proposed im])ortation of lace makers from England, and asking 
to bo informed whether he would, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
be transgressing the law in any particular if he could carry out his plans as at pres- 
ent formulated. Dr. Dowio’s attorneys argued that skilled workmen from foreign 
countries maybe engaged under a valid contractor agreement to perform labor or 
service in the United States in or upon any n^w industry, provide<l such workmen 
can not be obtained here.” They also (U. S. v. Bromily, .58 E., .551) hold that the 
alien contr.act labor law was designed to apply only to the importation in large 
numbers of foreign unskilled laborers under contract to perform labor or service 
in the United States. 

The Amalgamated Lace Curtain Operatives of America, on May 19, had submitted 
to the commissioner-general, in reply to his imijiiiry, a list of the factories at that 
time establishod. They were : Tarifrvillo Lace Making Company, established 9 years, 

9 machines, 58 operatives, iirm recognizes union ; Scranton Lace Company, Scranton, 
Pa., established 9 years, 2.50 operatives, 17 machines, firm recognizes union; Pateb- 
ogiie Lace Manufacturing Company, P.atchogne, L. J., established 9 years, 350 oper- 
atives, output 10,000 pairs lace curtains per week, 22 maohinos, does not recognize 
the union, but exyiected to do so in a very short time; Columbia Lace Mills, Camp- 
bell iV Coland owners, established 8 years, about 00 operatives, does not recognize 
the union. Wages vary from $10 to $25 per Aveek. The secretary of the union 
stated ; 

have enough applications already to fill the places of the men that Dr. Dowie 
wants to import except the last 3 which is mentioned in your letter of the 8th. Sorry 
that I can not give you any information about those 3, as they are trades that 
we know very little about at present. * * * Two hundred and twenty-nine ma- 

chines in the country ; 2 men to each niacliine. A lockout at the Wilkcsbarre mill 
affected 14 men, 49 women, and 26 boys, who could supply Dr. Dowie’s mills if 
needed. At some of the mills we only work three-fourths time.'* 

Dr. Dowie advised the Department from Edinburgh, on November 3, that the first 
party of his lace makers and fiimilies would arrive about November 12 at Philadelphia. 
He said the party comprised only 3 lace makers, but included also their Avives and fam- 
ilies, and that the principal party would leave on tbo return voyage of the steamer 
in December. The number of actual lace makers, including ^^draitsraen,” will not 
exceed 35 to 40, all of them going out as practically chiefs of departments, the object 
being not to import work people in numbers from Great Britain, ‘Gmt to educate 
our own people in America, for whose benefit these industries are being estab- 
lished.” Dr. Dowie had purchased outright the plant at Beeston, England, and had 
shipped or was about to ship to this country the machinery of the mill for use^ in 
the new establishment. The emigrants, who arrived at Philadelphia, while claiming 
not to be under contract with Dr. Dowie, all expected to secure employment with 
him. The board of special inquiry of Philadelphia debarred them on the ground 
that lace making is an industry fully established in this country and that skilled 
workmen could readily be obtaineil in this country at short notice to fully man the 
new mill about to be started i>y Dr. Dowie. Dowie^s attorneys thereupon appealed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, allegingthatthe manufacture of Lever's fancy lace upon 
the improved Lever machines is a now industry not established in the United States 
on February 26, 1885, and not now established here, and skilled labor for this purpose 
can not be obtained otherwise than from abroad. 

The board of special inquiry nnanimously voted to debar 5 of the imminants as 
coming in violation of the alien contract labor law and the remainder as likely to 
become public charges. 
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Secretary of the Treasury decided, on appeal, November 26, 1900, in favor of 
Dr, Dowie and the immigrants, both those charged with violation of the alien con- 
tract labor law, and also those as likely to become public charges. The ground of 
his decision is stated as follows: ^^Althoiigh lace making with some of its branches 
has been carried on in this country for some years, heretofor(? it seems to have been 
the practice to import the thread used in such establishment. The Dejiartment is 
of the opinion that said industry is a now one, not established, and is within the 
exception mentioned in the .act of February 26, 18^, and as it is not claimed or shown 
by representatives of the lace makers’ union that labor could have been obtained in 
this cotintry to prosecute the industry, there is apparently no violation of the alien 
contract labor law.” 

The decision seemed to turn on the distinction between the old and the new form 
of the Lover machine. Affidavits were presented maintaining that the modern 
machine is a great improvement on the old type; that there are only from 7 to 9 of 
these modern machines in the country, all of them brought here within the last 15 
months, and that the firm which brought them (The American Textile Corap.any, of 
Pawtucket, K. I.) had made many ell'orts to obtain hands in this country, and that it 
would be a difficult matter, with the rush of machines now coming to this country, 
to find sufficient workmen here to handle all these modern Lover machines at once. 

8. Buffalo and Pittsburg tailor cases. — I’he defects in the alien contract-labor law, 
as showm in the decisions cited in preceding pages, have their main efieci in their 
influence u [mu the United States district attorneys whose business it is to prosecute 
the cases. 'J'his comes plainly l,o view in a recent Buffalo case: The immigrant 
insjiector at that port, Mr. ,J. K. De Barry, reported on August 28, 1900, that a depu- 
tation from the tailors’ union of Builalo called on him and stated that Messrs, 
fhillaytar A Keen, taihus of Buffjilo .and Pittsburg, were for some timii jiast import- 
ing tailors on [laiiper wages to work for them in Buffaio and IMttshurg at $2 per 
week and board; that 10 liad already arrived, others expected, and that citizens 
were being discharged and their places filled with this pauper labor; that in the 
offices of ,1. W. Klaiick, steamship agent, the inspector himself saw stubs on which 
were the names of the contract laborers, showing that Joseph Keen, of 877 Main 
street, Buffalo, had paid their passage and sent for them, 'fhe ins])octor stated that 
copies of the statements of the contract laborers h.ad been iiuide for the district 
attoni<*y, who had directed him to make complaint against Joseph Keen, under sec- 
tions 1 and 6 of the laws of 1891. The statement of these tailors showed that they 
were natives of Hungary and tailors by occupation; that they came to the United 
St.ates in January to August, 1900; that prior to coming one of them had received 
letters from a brother which said that ho would got him work with Mr. Keen, of 
Buffalo, at $2 a W(‘ek. Mr. Keen sent him $25 in a post-office order from Buffalo and 
is now paying $2 per week and board. No wTitten contract. Had letter from Mr. 
Keen about Septomher 29. Another, whoso son Joseph was working for Mr. Keen, 
received $32 from his son, and Mr. Keen wrote him and sent him passage ticket from 
Hungary to Bnftalo and 25 florins, to go to work for him. He did not say how much 

E er week h<^ would receive. Another received passage ticket from Mr. Keen through 
is cousin, who was acting foreman in the shop. Did not say how much i)cr week 
ho would get. Another received a letter from “a kind of foreman in the shop,” who 
wrote and said Mr. Keen would settle the amount he was to receive per week when 
he came, after the first week. Received 25 florins by letter from Mr. Keen. Is now 
receiving $10 per week. Another has written to one of the employees of Mr. Keen 
to get work. 'I’ho latter spoke to Mr. Keen and then wrote that Mr. Keen would 
give him work if he came. The five aliens were arrested by the deputy marshal and 
brought before (Commissioner AVelnian, who let them out on $200 bail, each. So 
important was the case believed to be that the Attorney-General directed by tele- 
graph United States Attorney Charles H. Brown, of Buffalo, to fake charge of the 
case himself, without leaving it to his assistant. Mr. Brown did so, and then 
advised the Attorney- General as follows: personally examined each of the aliens 

alleged to have been imported by Joseph Keen in violation of the alien contract- 
labor law before the grand jury of the Lockport term of the United States district 
court last week. On such examination it clearly appeared that in no case did 
Joseph Keen aid or assist in the importation of any of these aliens from Hungary to 
the United States, who were under contract to perform labor in the United States 
made previous to such importation. Each of the aliens was examined folly through 
an interpreter, and no facts could be deduced upon which a charge of violating the 
statute could be based. A careful consideration revealed the fact that these idiens 
did not come to the United States under a contract to perform labor in the United 
States made previous to their importation. » The fact that this subject has 

been a matter of considerable correspondence, in which reference is made to the 
desire on the part of the Treasury Department that I should give this case my per- 
sonal attention, inclines me' to the opinion that some representative of the Treasury 
Department has ].ahored under the impression that simple proof of the sending of 
means of transportation by the defendant to an alien in a foreign country is all that 
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is required to secure a oouT-iction for violation of the alien contract-labor law. I 
was especially careful and designed to be extremely thorough in a full and com- 
plete examination to develop the essential facts njM>n which to base a prosecution, 
but no case could be made out and no indictment was found/^ And in a later com- 
munication he added, to enable them to indict the alleged contractors: ^^For the 
reason that such evideuoe did not exist. • if any fact can be called to my 

attention that will establish a contract made by the aliens and the defendant, 
Keen, prior to their importation, within the terms of the statute itself and as con- 
strued by the circuit court of appeals of the eighth circuit in 48 F. £., 91, and the 
circuit court of appeals for the fifth circuit, 57 F. R., 490, and the case of The 
United States v. River Spinning Company, 70 F. R., 978, and The United States r. 
Gay, 80 F. R., 254, 1 will be only too glad to present it to any future grand jury.” 

Another example of the hesitation of the law officers of the Government to under- 
take the prosecution of contract importation cases in view of the decisions of the 
courts, is that of the same firm of Fullay tar Keen in tlie branch at Pittsburg, Pa. 
The immigrant inspector at that station, Mr. R. D. Layton, secured the affidavit of 
the alleged imported laborer and of the agent with whom the alleged contract was 
made, and of the importer himself. The statements are apparently so conclusive 
that they seem to give proof of a coinplete contract. They snow that the importer 
advanced the passage money and agreed to the amount of compensation i»er week. 
The only link which can be said to have been omitted is that of the, period during 
which employment was to continue. Neverthele^, the United States district attor- 
ney did not see his way clear to prosecute the case. The afiidavits and correspond- 
ence are submitted herewith : 

SWOllN STATEMENT OP MARTIN IIUSCKA. 


1 am 31 years old. Am a native of Hnui;ary. This is the first time I ever was in this country, 
came here last March. Arrived in the steamship /S'oale. I am a ladies’ tailor by trade. When 1 was 
at homo I met John Clement, also a ladies’ tailor, who told me 1 conld do very much better in America, 
and that he O/OnUl get me a job with thefirm he worked forin that country. I have knowuMr. Clement 
for about 8 years, and I told him “nil right, I would go, but could nut ullbrd to pay the passage.” He 
said, “I win fix that all right.” He wrote to the firm of Fullavtar & Keen, No. 412 Penn avenue, 
Pittsburg, about me, and he answered and said all right, he would send the money, and he did send 
him $r)0 money order. I signed the receipt to Mr. Clement and got the money and came over and went 
to work for Fullavtar & Keen. The letter said ho would pay me from $12 a week up, according to my 
ability. After 1 had worked a few months ho began fussing with me about the $50 which 1 refused tio 
pay back. He then told the cashier to deduct the money from my pay. He did so, and I quit. After 
a while he coaxed me to eo back, and 1 went back again and he agaiu held some of my wages for the 
passage, and 1 then left for good, and have not worked any place since. I have a wife and children at 
home, and vt'os doing very well. If I had known 1 had to repay the $50 1 would not have come. I will 
return as soon as 1 can earn the money. My friend, Mr. A. M. Bushek, who is acting as interpreter, 
has told me what you have written, and it is true, every word of it, and 1 so swear. 

John Clement, sworn : Am 32 years old; am a native of Hungary; am a ladies’ tailor by trade, and 
understand all you say to me. I first came to this country in 1 n) 4, then in 1888 1 went back home to 
Hungary and stayed there until I returneil on the 25th of June, lOOQ, on the steamship Laequetaine. 
1 work for FuUaytar & Keen, at No. 412 Penn avenue, Pittabnrg, Pa. I knew Mr. Fullay tar when I 
was here before, and when I was at home I often wrote to him. Our letters were mostly of a social 
nature. 1 wrote Mr. Fullaytar and asked him if he wanted a good mau; that 1 knew one hero who 
might go. He v?rote me he did, and 1 spoke to Mr. Husoka, whom I know very well, and he said he 
would come out, but not unless his passage was paid. I wrote this to Mr. Fullaytar, who sent me a 
money order for $60, and I gave it to Mr. Husoka, got his receipt for it, and he came out and went to 
work for the firm. After that he had some trouble with this firm and he stopped work. 1 am now 
working for Fullaytar & Keen. I paid my own passage. 

Miss Florence Thorn, sworn : I am 17 years old ; am cashier for the firm of Fullaytar & Keen ; 
keep their books and assist in the business on this floor; have been there fifteen months. I know 
Mr. Martin Husoka; he worked here, but he has quit. He quit on the Slat of October, 1900. He 
worked here from the time he came to this country until he qnft. 1 was ordered to take some money 
out of his wages and I did so— $16 one time and $15 another. As they talked in a foreign language, 
I don’t know what it was for. 

Ferdinand Fullavtar, sworn : I am one of the firm of Fullaytar A Keen, at No. 412 Penn avenue. 
I have been in business for two years and three months. 1 know John Clement. He is now in my 
employ as a ladies’ tailor. I knew him when he was here before. While be was in Hungary we had 
a fnendly correspondence. He wrote me bow bad off tb^ were in the old country and asked me if 1 
wanted a good man. As I had trouble to get a good braider here, I told him “ yes,” 1 needed a man, 
and 1 sent him $50 money order to pay the passage ont of Martin Husoka, who came here and 1 put 
him to work. We had trouble with him. for I thought he should pay me the $00 back, hut be refused 
aud 1 ordered my cashier to hold back some of his wages, which she did— about $80— ^d he stopped 
work, hut after a time I got him to oome hack. He only worked a short time and he quit again, and 
I don’t know where he is now. 1 thought I liad a right to my money )»ack agaiu. 


No. 24002.] Trbasubv Department, 

OrrioB or Commxbsioner*Gbmsbal of Immigration, 

Washingtonf November 27, ISOO. 

H. D. Layton, 

Immigrant Inepector, Pittiburg, Pa. 

Sot: From report oontalned in your oommonioation of the 20th instant, it appears that the firm of 
Fullaytar A Keen, of No. 412 Penn avenue, Pittsburg, Pa., has violated the alien contract labor 
laws by the Importation of one Martin Husoka to perform service for them in the United States nadsT 
oontraot made prior to his immigration. 
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, this, you are directed to present all the evidence in your possession to the United States 

msWct attorney for an expression of his views; and if, in his opinion, action will lie, suit should be 
mstitnted to recover penaltloB prescribed by law. 

Bespeotfully, 

T. V. PowDKRLY, Otrtnmigtioner-Qeneral, 


Dbpahtbibnt ok J ustiok, 

Okkixjk ok thk United States A’muiNav, Wbstbkn Disthict op rKNNsvLVANiA, 

^ , IHiUburg, Jawtaru SI, 1001. 

It. D. Layton, 

Immigrant Inspector, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Sib : You have submitted evidence to our offi<‘e of an alleged violation of the alien contract-labor 
law of February 26, 1885, and its supplements, by the flnii of Fullaytar &, Keen, of No, 412 Penn 
avenue, rittsbnrg, Pa., by the importation and migration of a certain alien and foreigner into the 
States, to wit, one Martin Husoka, then a native of Hungary and a subject of His Maieaty 
tho Emperor of Austria and Apostolic King of Hungary, lor the nurpose of performing labor as a 
ladies’ tailor under agreement made prior to his migration. 

After examining the evidence submitted and the law in the case, we are of the opinion tliat this 
does not come within tho statute os interpreted liy tho court. 

1 herewith return all papers in tho case. 

Very sincerely, 

Daniel Jl. IIkinkr, United Staten Attorney. 


0. CHINESE EXCLUSION LAWS AND TEEATIES. 


A CoMj'LETE List ok Laws and Treaties Kklating to the Exomision ok the 

Chinese. 

Treaty of November 17, 1880, between United States and China. (IT. S. Stat. L., 
vol. 22, p. 826.) 

Act to suspend immigration of Chinese laborers to the United States. (Approved 
May 6, 1882, U. S. Stat. L., vol. 22, p. 58.) - 
Act amending act of May 6, 1882. (Approved .July 5, 1884, U. S. Stat. J^., vol. 23, 
p. 115.) 

Act to prohibit coming of Chinese laborers into the United States. (Approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1888, U. S. Stat. L , vol. 25, p. 476.) 

Act declaring certih cates of ri^turn for Chinese laborers void. (Approved October 
1, 1888, U. S. Stat. L., vol. 25, p. 504.) 

Act to prohibit coming of Chinese persons into the United States. (Approved May 
5, 1802, U. S. Stat. L., vol. 27, p. 25.) 

Act to enforce immigration and contract labor laws of the United States. (Chinese 
are excepted by section 10 from eftects of this law.) (Approveil March 3, 1893, 
U. S. Stat. L., vol. 27, p. 569.) 

Act amending act of May 5, 1892. (Approved November 3, 1893, U. 8. Stat. L., vol. 
28, p. 7.) 

Convention between the United States and China of Mar(;h 17, 1894. (U. S. Stat. 
L., vol. 28, p. 1210.) 

Joint resolution annexing Hawaiian Islands prohibits iiii migration of Chinese. 

(Approved July 7, 1898, U. S. Stat. L., vol. 30, p. 751.) 

Act providuig government for Territory of Hawaii denies Chinese eutranoe into the 
United States from Hawaii. (Approved April 30, 1900, Statutes, Fifty -sixth 
Congress, iirst session, p. 141.) 

Sundry civil appropriation act puts administration of Chinese exclusion acts under 
Commissioner-General of Immigration. (Approved June 6, 19<)0, Statutes, Fifty- 
sixth Congress, first session, p. 588.) 

Act providing that United States commissioners may hear (juestions of illegal entry 
of Chinese. (Approved March 3, 1901, Statutes, Fifty-sixth Congress, second 
session, p. 1093. ) 

Convention of Dbcemijkk 8, 1894. 

[28 stat., p. 1210.] 

Article I. 

The high contracting parties agree that for a period of ton years, beginning with the date of the 
exchange the ratifleatiuns of this convention, the coining, except under the couditloos hereinafter 
*Hpecified, of Chinese laborers to the United States shall be absolutely prohibited. 

Article II. 

The preceding article shall not apply to the return to the United States of any registered Chinese 
laborer who has a lawful wife, child, or parent in the United States, or property therein of the value 
of one thousand dollars, or debts of like amount due him and pending settlement. Nevertheless, 
every such Chinese laborer shall, before leaving the United States, deposit, as a condition of his 
return, with the collector of customs of tho district from which he departs, a full description in writ^ 
ing of his family, or property, or debts, as aforesaid, and shall be furnished by said collector with 
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guch certificate of his right to return under this treaty as the laws of the United States may now or 
hereafter prescribe and not Inconsistent with the provisions of this treaty; and should the wntten 
description aforesaid be proved to bo false, the right of return thereunder, or of continued residence 
after return, shall in each case be forfeited. And such right of return to the United States shall be 
exerci.sed within one year from the date of leaving the United States; but such right of return to the 
United States may be extended for an additional period, not to exceed one year, in cases where by 
reason of sickness or other cause of disability beyond his control, such Chinese laborer shall be ren- 
dered unatfie sooner to return— which facts shall l>o fully reported to the Chinese consul at the port of 
departure, and by him certified, to the satisfaction of the collector of the port at which such Chinese 
subject shall land in the United States. And no such Chinese laljorcr shall be permitted to cntc'rthe 
United States by land or sea without pro<iucing to the proper officer of the customs the return certifi- 
cate herein required. 

Article 111. 

The provisions of this convention shall not affect the right at present enjoyed of Chinese subjects, 
being officials, teachers, students, merchants, or travcdlcrs for curiosity or pleasure, but not lalxirers, 
of coming to the United States and residing therein. To entitle such Chlnc.se subjects as are above 
di'scribctf to admission into the United States, they may produce a certificate from their Government 
or the Government where they last resided vMd by tin* diplomatic or consular representative of the 
United States in the country or port whence they depart. 

It is also agreed that Chinese laborers shall continue to enjoy the privilege of transit across the 
territorv of the United States in the course of their journey to or from other countries, subject to 
such regulations by the Government of the United States os may be necessary to pnsvent said priii- 
lege of transit from being abused. 


Article IV. 


In pursuance of Article 111 of the immigration treaty between the Uniti'd States and China, signed 
at Pekin on the 17th day of November, 1880 (the 15th day <»f the tenth month of Kwanghsu, sixth 
year), it is hereby understood and agreed that Chinese laborers or (ffiincse of any other class, either 
permanently or temporarily residing in the Unitcsl States, shall have for the protection of their ]>er- 
sons and property all riglits that are given by th<‘ laws of the United States to citiwns of the most 
favored nation, excepting tlie right to become naturalized citizens. And the Government of tin* 
United States reaffirms its obligation, as stated in said Article 111, to exert all its power to secure 
protection to the. persons and property of all Chinese subjects in the United States. 

Article V. 

The Government of the United States, having by an act of the Congress, approved May 5, 181)2, as 
amended by an act approved November 3, 1893, required all Chinese laborers lawfully within the 
limits of the United States before the passage of the first-named act to be registered as in said acts 
provided, with a view of affording them better protection, the Chin<‘se Government will not objt'ct 
to the enforcement of such acts, and reciprocally the Government of the United SUitcs n'eogiiizestlu* 
right of the Government of China to enact and enforce similar laws or regulations for the registra- 
tion, free of charge, of all laborers, skilled or unskilled (not mer<*hants as defined by .said acts of 
Congress), citizens of the United States in China, whether residing within or without the treaty 
porte. 

And the Government of the United States agrees that within twelve months from the date of the 
exchange of the nitifle.atlons of this convention, and annually thereafter, it will furnish to the Gov- 
ernment of (!hina registers or rer»orts showing the full name, age, wcupation, and number or place of 
residence of all other citizens of the United States, including missionaries, residing both within and 
without the treaty i)orts of China, not Including, however, diplomatic and oth<*r officers of the 
United States residing or travelling in China upon official btwiness, together with their body and 
household servants. 


article VI. 

This convention shall remain in force fur a period of ten years, beginning with the date of the 
exchange of ratifications, and, if six months before the expiration of the wild period of U'li years 
neither Government shall have formally given notice of its final termination to the other, it shall 
remain in full force for another like pericKl of ten years. 

In faith whereof we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have signed this convention and have here- 
unto affixed our seals. 

Uone, in duplicate, at Washington the 17th day of March, A. I). 1894. 

Walter Q. Gresham, [heal.] 

( Chinese signature. ) [sea l. J 

And whereas the said conventiim has been duly ratified on both parts, and the ratifications of the 
two Governments were exchanged in the city of Washington on the 7th day of December, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninetyfour: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States of America, 
have caused the said convention to be made public, to the end that the same, and every article and 
clause thereof, may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United States and the citizens 

^*^In*^itness whereof I have hereunto si't my hand and caused the seal of the United States to be 

^one at the City of Washington this 8th day of December, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-four, and of the Independence of the United States the one hundred and 
nineteenth. ’ 

[SEAL,] Gkovkb Cleveland. 

By the President: 

W. Q. Gresham, 

Seerdafy qf State. 
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[22 Stat., p. 68.J 

AN ACT to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 

<^ov«rninent of tbe Tinted States, the eoining of Chinese laborers to 
^ /5e order of certolii localities within the territory^ thereof: Therefore, 

ttrtemWrd I hatft^^^ „f ninety days next aHer the passage of this act, and 

th Incited ten yours next after the passage of this act. the coming of (Jliinose laborers to " 

tawfo^W f «u»pon‘i«i; and during such susjHmsion it shall not be 

lo rtmlaiu fitiinUeX exjdration of said ninety days, 

vesSS and^nml nr who shall knowingly liring within the United States on such 

vessel, and land or permit to ho landed, any Ciiineso laborer, Irom any foreign iiort or place, shall lie 
ft nnsdenieanor, and on conviction thereof jliall he pnnisTierf by a fine of not more 
than n\e hundred dollars lor each and every such Chinese laborer so brought, and may be also 
imprisoned for a term not exeiHiding one year. 

Sec. .1. That the two foregoing seetioiis sliall not apply to CbiucHe laborers who were in the United 
ptatosonthe seventeenth day of Noveinlier, eighteen hundred and eighty, or who shall Lave come 
into the same before the expiration id’ ninety days next aftiu* the passage of this act, and who shall 
prmiucc to 8 imh master before going on hoard such x-essel, and shall produce to the collector of the 
port in the United Slates at which sucli vessel shall arri\e, the evidence hereina^r in this act 
required oi his being one of the laborers in this seclioii mentioned ; nor shall the two foregoing sections 
i-he case ot any master wliose nossoI, being hound to a port not within the United States, 
Shall come within the .jurisdiction of the United States by reason ot being in distress or in stress of 
gather, nr touching at any port of tbe TTnited States on its veyag<>. to any foreign port or place: 
JT^dcii, That all Chinese laborers brought on such vessel shall depart with the vessel on leaving 


*bKC. 4. lhat tor the purpose of jiroperly identifying Chinese laborers who were in the United 
States on the 8eventei»nth day of Koveinber, eighteen hundred and eighty, or who shall have come 
into the same before the expiration of ninety days next after the passage of tliis act, and in order to 
lurnlsh them M ith tlie proper evidence of their right to go from and come to the United States of 
their fteo will and accord, as providoil by the treaty between the United States and China, dated 
Noyenibor seventeenth, eighteen hundred and eighty, the collector of customs of the district from 
xvhicU any sucli Chinese laborer shall depart from the United States shall, in person or by deputy, 
hoard each yossel having on hoard any such Chinese laborer and cleared or alanit to nail fVom 
hiH distrioi for a foreign port, and on such vessel make a list of all smdi Chinese laborers, which 
shall be entered in registry books to be kept for that purpose, in wbiih shall be stated the name, 
age, occupation, last place of residence, physical marks or peculiarities, and all facts neoessarv 
for the idunducatior of each of such Chinese laborers, which hooks shall he safely kept in thecuHtoin< 
house; and every sucli CJjinese laborer so departing from the United States shall be entitled to, and 
shall receive, free of any charge or cost upon application therefor from the collector or his deputy, 
at the time such list is taken, a certificate, signed by the collector or his de]mty and attested by 
bis seal ot othco, in such form as tlie Secretary of tbe Treasury shall prescribe, wliich certificato 
sliall coutain a statement of tJie uaine, age, occupation, last place of reninonce, personal description, 
ftijd facts of identidcatiun of the Chinese laborer to whom tliis certlllcate is issued, corresponding 
with the said list and regislny in all particulars. In case any Chinese laborer after having received 
such certilicate stiall leave sucli vessel before her depai*turn he sliall deliver his certificate to the 
master of the vessel, and if sucli Chinese laborer shall fail to return to such vessel before her departure 
from porttlu' I'ertilicnte shall he delivered by the muster to the collector of customs for cancellation. 

The certificate herein provided for shall entitle the t'hincse laborer to whom the same is issued to 
return to and reenter the Unitcil States u|mn proilucing and deliveriug the same to the collector of 
customs of the district at which such Cliiiiese laborer shall seek to reenter; and upon delivery of 
such certilicate by such CliiucBo laborer to the collc<*tor of customs at the time of reentry in the 
United States, said collector shall cause the same to he filed in the cnstom-hoime and duly canceled. 

Sec. 6. That any Chinese laborer iiientioiieil in section four of this act being in the United States, 
and desiring to’ depart from t he United States by land, shall have the right to demand and receive, 
free of charge or cost, a coriitieatc of idoutillcatiou similar to that provided for in section four of this 
actio be issued to such Chinesti laborers as may desire to leave the United States by water; and it is 
hereby made the duty of the collector of customs of the district next mljoining the foreign country 
to which said Chinese laborer desires to ffo to issue such certifi<*ato, free of charge or cost, upon appli- 
cation by such Cliiuese laborer, and to enter the same upon rogistiy books to be kept by him for the 
puipose, as provided for in section four of this act. 

Sec. 6. That in order to the faithful execution of articles one and two of the treaty in this act before 
mentioned, every Chinese person other than a laborer who may be entitltHl by said treaty and this act 
to come within the United States, and who shall Im** about to come to the United States, shall be Iden- 
tified as so entitled by the Chinese Government in each case, such identity to be evidenced by a cer- 
tificate issued under the authority of said Government, which certificate shall be in the English 
language or (if not in the English language) accompanied by a translation into English, stating such 
right to come, and wliich certificate shall state the name, title, or ottictal rank, if any, the age, height, 
and all physical peculiarities, former and present occupation or profession, and place or residence 
in China of the person to whom tlio certificate is issmtl and that such iierson is entitled conformably 
to tbe treaty in this act mentioned to come within the United States. 

Such certificate shall be prima facie evidence of tbe fact set forth therein, and shall be produced to 
the collector of customs or his deputy, of the port in the district in the United States at which the 
person named therein shall arrive. 

* Sec. 7. That any person who shall knowingly and falsely alter or substitute any name for tbe name 
written in such certificate or forge any such certificate, or knowingly utter any ierged or fraudulent 


1 Sections 2158-2103 of the Revised Statutes and the act of March 3, 1876 (1 Supp. 11. S., 86, ch. 141), 
prohibit the importation of “i-ooleys ” and women for immoral purposes. 

> See act approved October 1 , 1888, which prohibits the issuaoco of certificates of identity of Ghincac 
laborers and declares void such oertifioatea issued. 
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certificate, or fiilnoly personate any person named in any such oertiflcate, shall bo deemod guilty of a 
misdemeanor; and upon conviotioii thereof shall be lined in a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
and imprisoned in a penitentiary for a term of not more than five years. 

Sec. 8, That the roaster of any vessel arriving in the United States from any foreign port or place 
shall, at the same tUne ho delivers a manifest or the cargo, and if there be no cargo, then at the tiroe 
of making a report of the entry of the vessel pursuant to law, in addition to the other matter required 
to be reported, and before landing, or permitting to land, any Chinese passengers, deliver and report 
to the collector of customs of the distnot In which such vessels shall have arrived a separate list of 
all Chinese passengers taken on board his vessel at any foreign port or place, and all sncii passengers 
on board the vessel at that time. 

Such lists shall show the names of such passengers (and if accredited officers of the Chinese Covern 
ment traveling on the hnsiness of that Government, or their servauts, with a note of such facts), and 
the names and other particulars, as shown by their respective certificateai and such list shall 
sworn to by the master in tho manner required by law in relation to tlie manifest of the cargo. 

Any willful refusal or neglect of any such master to comply with the pnivisioiis uf this section aliall 
incur the same iienalties and forfeiture as are provided for a reftisal or neglect to report and deliver 
a manifest of^the cargo 

Sec. 9. That before any Chinese passengers are landed from any such vessel, tlie <‘ollector or his 
deputy shall proceed to examine such passengers, comparing tho oortifleates witli the list and with 
the passengers; and no passenger shall be allowed to laud iii Mie United States from such vessel in 
violation of law. 

Sk<;. 10. That every vessel whose master shall knowingly violate any of tho provisions of this act 
shall be deemed forfeited to the United States, and shall be liaiilo to seiVairo and condomnntiou in any 
district of the United States into which such vossol iiiny enter or in which slie may be found. 

Sec. 11. That any person who shall knowingly briug‘iuto or cause to be brought iuto tho United 
States by land, or who shall knowingly aid or abet the same, or aid or abet the Iimding in the United 
States from any vessel of any Chinese person not lawfully entitled to enter tho Uniteil States, shall 
redeemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction thereol’, l>o fined in a sum not exceeding 
one thousand dollars, ami iinprisoned for a term not e.Kceeding one year. 

Sec. 12. Tliatuo (yhinose person shall he permitted to outer the ftnited Slates by land without pro- 
ducing to the proper officer of customs the certiticato in this act required of Chinese persons seeking 
to laud from a vessel. 

And any Cliiuese person found unlawfully within the Unitetl States shall he caused fo he removed 
therefrom to the country from whence he came, by direction of tho J’resident of the United States, 
and at the cost of the United States, after being brought hofore some Justice, judge, or commissioner 
of a court of the l^uited States and found to be one not lawfully entitled to ho or remain id the United 
States. 

Sec;. 13. That this act shall not apply to diplomatic and other officers of the Cliinose Government 
traveling upon tlie huaiucHs oi that Government, whose credentials shall be taken as equivalent to the 
certifioaro in this act mentioned, and shall exempt them and their iMMly and household servants from 
the provisions of this act as to other Chinese persons. 

Sec. 14. That lieroafter no State court or court of the United Stales shall admit Chinese to citiiien 
ship ; and all laws in confliot*with this act are hereby repealoil. 

Sec. 15. That the words ‘‘Chinese laborers,” wherever used in this aot, shall be construed fo ineaii 
both skilled and unskilled laborers and Chinese employed in mining. 

Approved, May 0, 1882. 


Kkgulations Baski> on THK Epfkct ok Laws. 


The most complete view available of tho o]>eratioDB of the CbinoBe exclnRion laws 
is contaiDod in the following regnlatioiia, isHned by the (;oiimii8Kioner-(7ener;il of 
Immigration in the form of instrnctioiiB to iuspectorB of immigrants. 


UKGULAT10N8. 

L The provisions of law permitting the admission of Chinese persons to tho United States and pre- 
scribing the classes of Chinese persons entitled to such admission, and the conditions thereof, are as 
follows : 

[Act Of July 6 , 1H84.1 The Chiueso exclusion act approved Julj 5, 1884, provided “that from and 
after thejpMsage of this act, and until tlie expiration of ten years after the jiassage of this act, the 
coming ot Chinese laborers to the United States be, and the same is hereby, suspenden, and during such 
snsMnsion it shall not bo lawful for any Chinese laborer to come from any foreign port or place, or 
having so come to remain in the Uniteil States.” 

1 Certificate for exempt classes.) 2. Section 6 of said act provides the conrse to be pursued by Chi- 
nee persons, other than lalmrers, who by treaty or by said act arc entitled to como wiildn the United 
States, and requires that the certificates therein required “shall be produced to the collector of cus- 
toras of the port in the district in the United Stales at which tho person named thereon shall arrive 
and af^terwards pnalueed to tho proper authorities of the UiiitAwl States whenever lawfully demanded, 
and shall be the soleeviilence permissible on the part of the perso i so producing the same to establish 
a right of entry into the United States; but said certificate may be controverteil ond tho fai ts therein 
stated disprovod by the UnHed States authorities.” 

Section 12 of said act provides “that no Chinese person shall he permitted to cuter the United 
without producing to the proper offloer of oustoius the certificate in this act required 
of Chinese iKu aons seeking to land from a vessel.” 

[Deporiation of Chinese.] And illrc.ts that any Chinese person found unlawfully in the UuittMl 
c^tOH shall be removed therefrom to Uio country from whence he came, and at the cost of the 
United States. 

[Exclusion act continued until 1902.1 Section 1 of “An act to prohibit tho coming of Chinese per- 
sons iuto the United States,” approved May 5, 1802, continued in force fur the neriod of 10 years flroui 
the passage of that act all laws then in force prohibiting and regulating the timing of Chinese into 
this country. « *> » 

rpinese merchants.) 8. Section 2 of the amendatory not, approval Novenslwir 3, 1893, requires a 
Ciitiianiait inaking application for entrance into the Unite4l States on the ground that he was formerly 
engaged in thm country as a merchant, U» establish, by the testimony off woerodible witnesses other than 
ciiniroe, tlie foot that he conducted business as » merchaul for at least one year before his departuro 
from the United States. 
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l«mlf r««t officer «ii»l on denortotion.] 4. In the not ranking appropriations for ann- 
^ onaoted “that In every case where an alien is 


iu«u»ueii, snau Dennaj, nnio 

[Treaty wlAj^lnay 1^4*] 6. Article 1 of our tri^y of 18M wifii China provide that for 10 years 
TOmiug of Chinese laborers to the United States shall be absolutely prohibited, exoeptunderthe 
^nditlonH spMided undw said treaty; and article d of said treaty provide that the prec&ng article 
*** United States of any registered Chinese laborer who has a lawful 

wife, child, or parent in the Unit^ States, or property therein of the value of *1,000. or debts of like 
amount clue bira and pending settlement, and further provides that certain things shall be done hv a 
Chin^w before laying this country, and that he shall he furnished by the collector with such cer- 
1 bis right to return under the treaty aa the laws of the United States may prescribe, and 
s^wd article concludes as fpUows : “And no such Chinese laborer shall he permitted to enter the uiited 
ptaiM uy iftnd or sea without producing to the proper officer of the customs the return certificates 
nerem required. 

* * * * a * it 

•n *^****’? comptrollers of Chinese immigration at Victoria, Vancouver, and Ifew Westminstei , 

JSritisli (jolumhia, have h^n authorised to issue to Chinese persoiis of the exempt class the certificates 
prescribed hy section 6 of the act of July 5, 1884. (S. 20571.) 

******* 

12. Chinese persons known as “traders” should not allowetl to land in this country, even though 
they submit the certificate prescribed by section 0 of the act of July 5, 1884. “ The true theory is not 
that all Chiiiese perH(ms may enter this country who are not forbidth'n, hut that only those are 
I ntitleu to outer who are expressly allowed.” Collectors of customs are directed to admit onlv Chi- 
nese w'lmse occupation or station clearly indliiates that the.v are momhers of the exempt class of Chi- 
nese named in Article III of the treaty with China, viz: “Chinese subjects, being offieials, teachers, 
Htuuents. merchants, or tra\ ellers for curiosity or pleasure,” and to den v admission t/o Chinose persons 
aoBCTihed as salesmen, < lerks, buyers, houkkoepers, accountants, mamigers, storekeepers, appren- 
ticcM, iiKeiits, cashiers, physicians, proprietors of restaurants, etc. (Opinion of Attoniey-General, 
lu, Jooo; O. 19677.) 

[n Ires and children of ('liinose.] 13. The wives and minor ehildrim of Chinese persons of the 
exempt class are not recjuired to present, as a condition jirecedeiit to landing, the certificate Tiresoribed 
by Hoetion 6 ot thoaeJot July 5, 1884, when the fact is estuhlisluKl to the satisfaction of the authori- 
ties that the person claiming to enter, either as wife or minor child, is in fact the wife or minor child 
of one of tho members of aclass mentioiuHl in tho trenl.i as entitled to enter. (Decision of the Supremo 
Court of tho United States, No. 123, October term, 1899; S. 22056.) 


study must f 
July 5, 18H4. 


15. A Chiiioso student in Chinn desiring to enter the lInito<l States for purposes of 
Irst obtain the certificate from tiie Chinese Government, as required by section 6, act of 
(Letter to Mr. E. Van Rensaalaer, September 6, 1802.) 


17. Chinese who w(^re admitted as students, but without the certificates prescribed by section 6 of 
the act of July 6, 1884, and on their arrival in this country become laborers, are not entitled to remain 
in the United States, and should he deported. (United Statos v. Cliu Chec, 87 Eederal Hep., 312; S. 
20868.; ^ ’ ’ 

IMerrhantN.] 18. If a Chinose person sec.un's admission to this country as a merchant and soon 
ceases to be one and becomes a laborer, such fact ought to have a bearing on the intent with which 
be came hero, and if from all the facts of the case it can be determined that be used the former mer- 
cantile occupation as a pretext to come here, with the real intent and purpose of laboring only 
when here, such former oeeiipatioii would not shield him, even if his certificate of entry be correct in 
form and substance, and he is not lawfully entitled to he and remain in the United States. (United 
States V. Yoiig Yew, 83 Eed, Ilep., 832; S. 18575.) 

19, Omission from certificates of any of the statemeiitH enumerated in the law would seem to bo 
fatal to the sufficient of tho certificate as evidence of tho holder’s right to enter the United States. 
(Letter to Attorney -General, September 6, 1892.) 

* * * * * * * 

22. A Chinaman claiming to bo a merchant and a naturalized citizen of Canada sought admission 
into the United States without tho production of tlio certificate required by section Oof the act of 
July 5, 1884, presenting in lieu tliereof, in support of his application for admission, the oertifioato of 
naturalization as a British subject and a passport issued by the governor-general of Canmla. Upon 
reference of the subject to the Atteruey-General, in an opinion dated January 30, 1895, that officer 
Slated that the certificate before mentioned should ho required whether tho Chinaman comes direct 
from China or from some other foreign government of which he may ho a subject. He states further 
that the restrictions and disabilities of tho Cbineso-exchisiun laws are based on moral and racial 
objections, and not that tho Chinese applying for admission to tho United States are subjects of the 
Emperor of China. (Is^tter to collector at Burlington, February 2, 1896.) 

23. A Chinaman, a naturalized citizen of Mexico, who sought admission to this country upon the 
ground of his affiliation with the Mexican Government was excluded in accordance with the opinion 
of the Attorney-General dated January 30, 1895. (Letter to Socretar)' of State, April 20, 189*. ) 


26. The treaty with China promulgated December 8, 1894, does not 
Chinose merchants and others of the exempt class shall present at the p 
cate^rovided by section 6 of the act approved J uly 5, 1884. (Letter of S 


waive the requirement that 
»ort ol‘ first arrival tho certiti- 
looretary of State, September 


1 * * * * * 4 , * 

31. Chinese merchants who desire to enter for the first time the United States must present the 
certificate required by law. The privilege of entry without certificate is accorded those merchants 
only who have been f^ierly njerohants resident In the United States. (Letter to Mr. D. McCoiraiolL 
December 8, 1892.) • 

82. Section 2 of the act of November 8, 1893, defines a merchant to be “a person engaged in buying 
and selling merchandise, at a fixed place of business, whose business is conduoted in his name.” 
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35. A Chineao person who has olandeHtinely entnired this country ran not acquire a right to remain 
here or to return to the United States hy qualifying himauif as a merchant. (Opinion ut Solicitor of 
Treasury, March 30, 1899; S. 20943.) 

36. The practice of requiring (Chinese inorchanta or other Chinese (M^rsous returning to this country 
to present evidence of tiieir right to enter the United States to the collector or deputy collector of 
customs in the district to which adinissiou is desired is basMl upon section 9 of the act of May 6, 
1882, and the clause in the act of August 18 1804, which makes final the decision of the appropriate 
customs or immigration officer if adverse to the admission of alien, etc., unless reversed on appeal to 
the StM'Tetary of the Treasury. (Opinion of Solicitor ol’ Treasury, February 6, 1896; letter to col- 
lector at Burlington, February 18, 1896.) 

* ★ * Hr * ★ * 

38. In view of the many oases of hardship due to delays in the investigation and consideration of 
cases of Chiueso persons seeking wluiissiun to the United States as allege returning merchants, and 
on account of tiie many fraudulent oases of tliis character, any Cliiuesu person w'ho may heri'afler 
leave thi.s country with the intention of seeking readmissiou us an alleged returning merclianl. under 
tlie provisions of section 2 of the act of Novemoer 8, 1893, should transmit to tlie collector of customs 
ut tho port from which such Chinese person intends to dtqiarl from the I’uitcd States, at h'ast 39 days 
he/ure his dejiarturo from this country, duplicates of the affidavits of witnesses other than Chinese, 
set ting fortli the facts prescribe*! by the statute referred to u|Mm which he intends to base his aiqili- 
<'a tion for roadmission. Upon tho receipt of such duplicates tho collector at such port of dciMirture 
will promptly transmit thorn to the collector of enstoms, si»ecial agent, or otlier oflicer of this bepart- 
inont at or nearest to the place in which such Chinese jierson clairns t«> ha\ o been engaged as iner- 
ehant, for investigation and report. After the receipt ot such report, and upon the pei'sonul applica- 
tion and proper identification of such Chinese person, the collector at the point of depart>nre may 
indorso upon tho original jiapors presented by such (Miinese person a statement, over his official 
signature, to the effect that tho right of such Chinese person to return to the United States has been 
pnma facie determined, subject to his proper idcniiticution hy ami the pri^sent ation of such original 
papers to said collector uiton liis return to this country ; and nx>on tlie return of such Cliinese person 
to said port of departure, the collector may, in his discretion, ailmit him to this country without 
further ilelay. 

While Chinese persons seeking admission as returning merchants can not be oxeliidml upon the 
ground that they have failed to comply with the foregoiug regulations, such failure on the part of 
those leaving the country aft.er this date would ho a tact exciting suspicion and discrediting to the 
apiilicntion for roadmission, and the regulation herotoforo issued will govern the procedure in such 
cases. (Department Circular No. 28, March 3, 1900.) 


[Registered Chinese Uhororg.]— 41. A Chinese person claiming tho right to he permitted to leave 
the United Status and return thereto as a duly registered laborer sliall ajiply in mrsou to the eolloctor 
of custom.s for tlie district in which lie resides at least a mouth prior to the time of his departure; 
shall deposit with said collector a certificate of registration from the intemal revenue collector for 
the district in which he resided at the time of registration ; and shall make an oath before the said 
collector, in writing, a full statement descriptive of his family, or proporty, or debts, as tlie case may 
he, and fully doscTihing himself, giving his name, age, height, local residence, occupation, color of 
eyes and complexion, and distinguishing marks, if any, and naming the port from which he expects 
to depart tVom the Unitixl States, which shall be one of those designated in paragraph 42. Such 
writ ten descript ion shall ho filed in diijilicate, and to each shall be permanently attached a photiogrnpli 
of theCliincso person referred to therein. Tho collector of customs, or his deputy, with whom sucli 
certificate of registration and written description are filed will make a thorough examination to ascer- 
tain whoth or the applicant is regi.stered and as to the accuracy of the descriptive statement; tliat 
the ]ihotograpii accompanying the latter for the purpose of identincation is that of the person describwl 
in such certificate ana statement, and that his height, weight, and descriptive physical marks are 
accurately given, and will then write his official signature in part across sucli photograph and in part 
upon the mljoining portion of the written descriptive statement to prevent suhstitution. Tho col- 
lector referred to will then transmit tho ccrtlfloate of registration to the internal-revenue collector 
hy whom the same purports to have been issued for comparison with tho record thereof in his office, 
in respect not only to name and date therein, but in all other particulars. At the same time tho col- 
lector of customs will in person or through the special a^ont for the district mak*' thorough investi- 
gation as to the facts stated therein. As soon os practicable thereafter the collector of customs 
ret'erred to will transmit sucli registration certificate, one copy of the sworn statement, and the 
reports of investigation to the collector of customs for the district from which such Chinese laborer 
intends to depart Trom the United States, and at the same time will transmit to said Chinese laborer 
the duplicate copy of such sworn statement, with Instructions to present the same in person to the 
collector of cnste'ms or his deputy at the port of departure. Upon the receipt of such certificate of 
registration, the duplicate copies of said sworn statement, and the reports of investigation, the col- 
lector of customs or his deputy at said port of departure, after one month from the date of the filing 
of the original application in tho office of the collector of the district in which such Chinese laborer 
resides, it ho finds that the person presenting such duplie^ite statement is the Chinese nerson therein 
described, and is entitled thereto, may sign and give to such person, on his departure irom said port, 
a certificate containing the number of tho description referred to in tho following form : 

CKHTIFICATB ISSUED TO CHINESE LABORBK8. 

United States ok Abjebica. 

Certificate issued to Chinese laborer departing from the Unitcxl States with the intention of return- 
ing thereto under the treaty between the Unl^ States of America and tho Empire of China sigji^ 
March 17, 1894, and proclalme*! by the President of the United States December 8, 1894. 

Tills is to certify that , a Chinese laborer, described in identification paper ijiiiinliered , • 

port of , departed from this jicrt for on this day of , 190—, with the intention of 

returning to the United States via this port within twelve months from said date. 

Given under my hand and seal this — — day of ■■ ■- — , 190—, at , State of . 

[OOLLECl’OB'S SEAL.] * , 

OoUector o/ Custonu, Port of , Diatriet of . 

If the last-named certifloato be transferred, it shall become void, and the person to whom it was 
given hy the oolieotor shall forfeit his right to return to the United States. 

The certitiod description should be carefully preserved by the collector at the ]>ort of exit as a means 
of identification of the Chinese person therein mentioned, and wlio, in order to avail himself of the 
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privilege conferred by said article 2 of the treaty, must return via the port of departure within one 
year from the date of his leaving tho United States, unless prevented hy sittkness or other disability 
beyond his control, in which event the facts shall be officially certified tiy the Chinese consul at said 
port of departure to the satisfaction of the collector of the iiort at whioH such Chinese subject shall 
land in the United States. 

42. No Chinese person shall be i>ermltted to enter the United States without producing to the col- 
iTOtor of customs or his deputy at the port of such entry the return certificate herein required. A 
Chinese laborer, possessing a return certificate in the form prescribed above, shall be admitted to the 
United States only at tho port from which he departed therefrom, and no Chinese person, except 
Chinese diplomatic or consular officers and their attendants, shall bo permitted to enter the United 
States except at tho ports of San Francisco, INirtland, Oreg., Boston, New York, New Orleans, Port 
I ownseiid, Richford, St. Albans, Plattshurg, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Key West, Tampa, Mobile, 
Eagle Pass, Laredo, El Ihiso, Nogales, Sail Diego, Astoria, Pembina, and Honolulu. 

4:i. 1 be cplleotor at the ]iort of departure shall send a copy of the certified description, with 
photograph ot the person therein named attached, and also one of the stubs hereinafter referred to, to 
tlio Department ; said stub and said cojiy of tlie cortified description shall bo filed tugetber. 

Cortificatos us abovedescri lied, with a serial number attached, will bo issuid to collectors of customs 
at ports Irom whicii Cbiuese depart, upon u]ipbc.ation therefor to the Department. In all Instances 
collectors will fill out the hlauKH on the stubs of the certificates. Colleoters of customs will submit 
reports to tho Department weekly of (Jhinese persons departing from and returning te their resiieclive 
ports under tlie treaty herein referred to, debiting tiieniselveswitii the number of eertittcates received 
from tlie Dopartiuoiil, crediting thoniselves witli tlie iiuuibor used, and reporting the number remain- 
ing cm hand. Tlio collecstor shall cancel all certifl(‘.ates presented on admission of returning Oliinese, 
and forward said certificates so canceled to the Departmeiit. (hdkwters will also make weelclv report 
of Chinese' persons seeking adniisaiuii into the United States through their ]ioil8, giving tlie names, 
duscri])tion, occii))ation, and places of destination in the United States of those admitL'cl, including tho 
names ol linns to wliich alleged returning merchants claim to belong, and tin' evidence n])on vniieh 
sucih action is based, and also the names, description, and occupation of those to whoni admission is 
reiusem, and the reason for such refusal, also tlie names, description, and occ.upatioii of such persons 
permitted land for transit through tlio United States. (S. 14186.) 

* + **»*# 
[Penalty on master of yessel.] — 45. If tho master of any vessel shall knowingly bring within tho 
United States on such vo.s8el and land, or attempt to land, or permit to belauded, any CJiinese laborer 
or other Chiueso jficwsoii, in contra c entiou of law, the facto relating thereto shall lie promptly roiMirted 
to tlie proper United States att<irnoy for the enforcement of the iirovisions ot section 9 of the act of 
Se]itember Jli, 1888. Chinese laborers or persons on board such vessel must depart witli the vessel 
on leaving port. 

******* 

48. Three registered Chiiioso laborers who loft the United States for Blnoflolds, Nicaragua, but 
who, being sliipwrccked on the voyage, decided to return to the United States, Mere refused the 
right to readiiiissioii for tho reason that upon departing from this country they failed to comply with 
tlioproviHU’UH of article 2 of the treaty with China promulgated Decoinher 8, 1894, in that they did 
not deposit M’ltli the collei tor of customs at tho port of departure tlie papers roquirwl by said treaty. 
(Letter to Ileprosentative Moyer, May 27, 1895.) 

49. Upon tlie issuance of the prescribed eertiticato to a registorwl Chinese laborer who departs from 
the United States with the intention of returning thereto, tho collector of customs at the place of 
residence of sucii laborer, or a siiocial agent of the Department, may bo riKinested to ascertain and 
report wlietber or not the stateuients made by such laborer are true, and if in any instance it should 
be found tliat such statuuieiiis are lalse, the person to whom the certificate may be issued should be 
denied admissiou to this country upon his return. (S. 17532.) 

54. Certificates of registration granted to Chinese laborers will not bo regarded as suffidentevidonue 
of the right of siicli ])ersons to depart from the United States and return thereto. Such certificates 
are intended to be issued to Chinese laborers domiciled in tho United States, in order that the liolders 
thereof may he prnti'ctAid from arrest and deportation. (Letter to Mr. Hall, April 'M, 1893, and to 
Misd Saunders, April 3, 1803.) 

A * * * ir it 

' This Departpient has decided tiiat laitndrymen are laborers within the nienniiig of this act, and that 
the fact tliat a lauiidrynian lias ac<;uniulate<r capital and has become an employer of laborers in the 
same busmoss does not change bis status as a laborer. 

******* 

60. A Cliiiiose barber domiciled in tho United States is olassifieil as a laborer. (Letter to Mr. John 
T. Deweese, November 6, 1893.) 


62. Chinese laborers who go out of the country under the provisions of tho recent treaty with 
China, promulgated December 8, 1894, can not bo iiermitted upon return to bring their wives with 
them. The wife partakes of her husband’s status as a laborer, and as siudi is debarred admissiou 
by law. (Opinion Solicitor of 'J’roasury, February 7, 1896; letter to collector, Burlington, February 
11, 1896.) 

63. Begisiered Chinese laborers who depart from the United States witli the intention of returning, 
but who fail to obtain tlie certificate prescribed by Article II of the treaty with China for use in su^ 
cases, should uot be allowed to return to this country, (Opinion of Attorney -General, October 11, 
1896; S. 17458.) 




Ihinese persons should not be admitted upon the presentation of pasH)>ort8 issued by theSecre- 
f State. (S. 21212; in re Gee Hop, 71 Federal Bep., 274.) 


69. Under advice of the United States Attorney-General and the Solicitor of the Treasury, Chinese 
laborers may pass through the United States in transit to foreign countries under certain conditions, 
viz: 

(a) That tbey have through tickets across tho whole territory of the United States; 

(5) That the oolleolor of customs at port of arrival is satisfied of their gooil faith, and prepares and 
forwards to collector at port ot exit descriptive lists; and 
(c) That the collector at first port takes a bond in a penal sum of uot leas than $500 from each per- 
son, conditioned for his transit and dej^rturu from United States. (S. 21162.) 

(di Bonds given for the transit of Chinese through the United States must reuuire the sureties to 
produce to the collector of ouatoms to whom such bonds may be given certificates from the collector at 
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the port of exit, nhowing that within twenty dayn from the dates of the arrlral the Chinese persons 
ftatned in the bonds have departed aotually from the country. (S. 17201 .) 

ie) Chinese who apply for admission to the TJniteil States, but wlio aw refused such admission, can 
not pass tfaroueh the united States in transit under bond, but must be returned to tlte country whence 
they came. (Opinion of Solicitor of Tn^asury, September 21, 1900.) 

I’he privilege of transit under bond of Chinese laborers through the United States is recoj^ized and 
agreed to in Article III of the treaty with China promulgated llecember 8, 1894. (See Article 111 of 
treaty with CJiina.) 

*♦***★ h 

71. In the preparation of descriptive lists of Chinese laborers In transit their height should ho ascer- 
tained with accuracv, and for this purpose the shoes of Chinese should he roinoved while being meas- 
ured. (Letter lo collector, New York, March 25, 1896.) 

>. * * ir * * *, 

74. Chinese servants employed in the United States Navy on board war A'cssels, the same liaviug 
been enlisted at foreign ports, can not land in the United States. (Letter to the Secretary of the 
Naiy, Angnsl J, 1889; S. 9547.) 

7.'i. Chinese cooks and stewards slii|tped at foreign ports on A mericaii vessels can not laud in tlie 
Uuitod .States. (Letter to collector, Port Townsend, March 7, 1890; S. 9900 ) 

77. In the case of the United States v. Wong KIw Ark the Supreme Court has decJdetl that children 
horn in this coiiiitiy of Chiiiesi' parents are of right eitizen.s of the tftiitod States. (S. 19180.) 

■* ***** 

81. Stale courts hav<' no inrisdietion in tl»e Cliinesi^ cases. A United Statiis judge alone has the 
]M>wer, under se<*ilon 6 of the aet of May 5, 1892, t o order the deportation to China of a Chinese hilmrer 
who has failed to register as required by the acts of May 5, 1892, and November 2, 1892. 

A UuiUul .States eommissioner, inter alia, has the power, under section 12 of tin* wst of July 5, 1884 
and section 13 of the act of Si^ptember 13, 1888, to older the dei>ortation of a Chinese prisoner found 
to bo unlawfully within the United States. (Letter to collector, LI Paso, September 20, 1893.) 

82. Upon refusal of ttie collector of customs at San Francisco to permit the landing at bis port of 
one Lem Moon Sing, a returning merelnaut, application for a writ of liabeas corjius was made to the 
Supreme Court. In an opinion of that court rendered May 27, 1895, the application was denied upon 
the ground that the aet of August i8, 1894 (sundry civil apiiropriatioii), makes final the decisum of the 
a jipronriate customs or immigration officer, if adverse to the admission of an alien, unless reversed on 
appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury. Under this law the right lo re\ u'w the action of collectors 
of customs in refusing tlie n(tplicatioii of Chinese ptirsons for permission to land is taken away from 
the court and vestixl in the Secretary of the Treasury. (Lem Moon Sing r. Unlbal Stales, opinion 
.Supreme Court. May 27, 1895 ) 

83. The court has not authority, by writ of halmas corpus or otherwise, to review the decision of a 

collector of customs, sustained on appeal to tliA Se<*.retarv of the Treasury, denying mimissioii to an 
alleged returning Cliineso meiThant, and has no Jurisdiction to determine the question whether or not 
the petitioner ottered to tlio colleetttr the proof that he was a mcrebant. (In re Leone Yong 'roue 
90 Fede.rnl Pop., 648; S. 20478. See also 143 U. S., 660; 149 U. S , 713.) & b a* 

84. A diicision of the collector, denying the right to enter, allinneil by the Secretary of the I’reas- 
ury, will not be reviewed by the courts on writ of habeas corpus on the ground of irregularities in 
taking the testimony. (In re Jew Wong Loy, 91 Fedoral liep., 240.) 

85. It was Jield by the Suiiromo Court that tlie act of May 5, 1892, obliging all Chinese residents to 
register under penalty of arrest and deportation was constitutional. (Fong Tue Ting «. United 
States, 149 U.S., 698.) 


87. When Chinese are found in this country who are uiiablo to proilr.ee the certificate of registration 
pi escribed by law for laborers, or evidence or their status as bona fide merchants engaged in business 
ill this <-ouiitry, or certilicutes in the form prescrilMul by section 6 of the act of July 5, 1884. indorsed 
1)} a collector of eustoms with the iHctuud datsj of their udmission into the U iiitcd'SlHb a, they shall 
be rojMirted to the proper legal autliurities for the determination of the right of such imtsous tAi 
remain in tho country, (S. 18286.) 


90. Officers of railromls by wlilch Cliiuose persons are illegally brought to places in the United 
States are liable to the penalties imposed by section 11 of the act of July 5, 1884, ami should bo re- 
jMirted to the United States attorney for iifosecuiion. 

liispectioii of persons and piijiers'shoiild be made at the border of contiguous foreign territory, so 
as to iu*event tho entrauce of Cliiiiose persuuH excluded by law. ( Letter to collector, Berlin gtiui', Vi. 
December 10, 1891 . S. 12167.) 

91. The importation of oiduiii into the United States is forbidden tu Chinese subjects under article 
2 of the treaty with China, iiroclairaed October 5, 1881, and all opium so imported should be seiaed 
and forfeited. (Letter te colleoter, San Francisco, April 28, 1892; S. 12616.) 


JAPANESE. 

The followiii)! aceonnt is taken frern a report issued by Special Aaent W. M, Elce, 
who, under iimtructioiis from the Commissioner-General of Immigration, visited 
Ja])an in 1899 and reported upon the causes inducin)r emigration from that country. 
ITie following extracts from his report relate mainly to the Japanese emigration 
companies : 

Inasmuch as the Government claims the perpetual allegiance of its subject, it grants a passport, 
limited to 3 years, and 1 was informed that a largo part ot the emigrants who thus go abroad return to 
their native land smmer or later, and consequently few Japanese, and Indeed I may say none, come 
the United States with a view to remaining or making homes, tho theory of their' emigration system 
being for the promotion of emigration as an educational process and money-making investment for a 
teui^rary period, iho profits of which accrue Jointly to the promoter and to the emigrant, the Japan- 
ese Empire being the recipient of what may be describe<l as the unearned increment through ita peo- 
ple that thus goabfoml, ihrough their contact with more enlightened people and by reason of the 
accumulated cajutnl, which they return lo their native land. It is through tlie tenacious allegiance 
wliich the subjects of Japan yield to their sovereign that the promotion of emigration becomes a rea- 
sonably sate business. 
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OBdriise ixoLtiiioif and 

■* It the oonstrnotton of the Japanese law regalatinc emigration (eee regnUtlona, 

Exnihit No. 1) that in providing the same the €h)venanent has acted upon the theory that the oharao* 
ter of the J apanese abroad will be taken aa an index of the character of the nation at home. Hence 
these reflations provide for the carefhl iuqntty into the character of those going abr^ and also 
require that provision shall bo made for the return of the emigrant, in the event that he b^nea sick, 
or a public charge in a foreign country, before passports are granted. These features of the Japanese 
law regulating emigration and the granting of passports are very well in themselves, provided 
they were honestly enforced, and provided the Japanese people stood on an equal footing with the 
])eople of the United Stat^ in a moral, economical, and educational sense, especially as to the 
value of their labor. Making the act of emigration, in the nature of things, purely voluntary they 
would be highly comineudabTe, but there is an abundance of evidence going to show that the aver- 
age Japanese oibciiii and policeman, who practically pass upon the qualincations of emigrants, is bnt 
little superior, if any, in point of morals, to the average coofy farmer. Consequently the performance 
of their duties is at !»j<»8t perfunctory, wJiile the possiTiility of gain through the emigration companies, 
of which 1 shall hereaiter treat, renders their investigatiuns and i“eport8 of little value. 

l^pon this point I was infomied by various persons it Is desirable for the emigrant to go under the 
auspices of the emigration companies, botutuse these companies smooth tlie way with the otbcials and, 
as some say, are iiinuential. The eniij^ration companies st»em to be attached to the system to wliich 
I have abovii alluded by the laws making provision for their organization. They are designated in 
Jajmnese “Iinin toriatsukiuin,” and are aiithorized to make provision for the assisting or the emi- 
grants abroad, provide security for the emigrants’ care abroad required by tlie Jaw, and return in case 
of sickness or indigence, and in the pcrfomianco of these services they engage in furnisliiug contract 
lalior to such countries as permit it, and otherwise oontract with the emigrants for the services to be 
performed by them of a personal character. For such services they receive from the emigrant certain 
fees, ranging from 10 to 20 yen jier capita. 

These companies wore first organized as ordinary partnerships, but later were brought under the 
control of tlio (fovernment, and are now operating under the law described, enacted in the twenty- 
ninth year of Moijii (1896). (.See Exhibit No. 1.) In general these companies, of which tliere are 
12 in all (one now one having been organized while J was in Japan, to wit, the Okayama Emigration 
(Joinpuuy) are required by the (lovernmeut to deposit certain moneys us a guaranty'that the business 
transacted sliall he strictly in accordance with tne iirovisions of the imperial ordinance, the agents 
located abroad being Hiih|ectt>o the approval of the (Jovernmont. They have an aggregate capital 
stock of 558,999 yen ($280,000), distributed as follows: 


Name of <‘oiiipaiiy. 


Place of businesH. 


('apital 

stock. 


Kobe I'oko Co 

Nippon Kissa Emigration Co 

Kaigwai Toko Co 

Shin Monoka 

Nippon Kniigration Co 

Kynshn Kniigrntion Co 

Tokyo Emigration Co 

t)o 

Kosei Emigration Co 

Kumamota Emigration <k» 

Imperial Colonial (Jo 

Okayama (now company; capital stock unknown) 


Kobo 

Tokyo 

Hiroshima. 

Tokyo 

Kobe 

Kumamota 

Yokohama. 

Tokyo 

Wakayama 
Kumamota 
Okayama . . 
do 


Ten. 

:<(), aoi) 
100, 000 
60, 000 
8,000 

50. 000 

60. 000 
20, 000 

100, 000 

50. 000 

40. 000 
00, (ItM) 


Six of these cum panics have agents in the United States and (Otnada, as follows: 


Company. 


Agent. 


Residence. 


Kobe Toko Co 

Nippon Emigration ( :o. 

Kaigwai Toko Co 

Shin Moriuka 

Kosei Eriiigratinn Co... 


Takyiro Shinobe. . 
Tanichi Takaya .. 
Kisuke llaiuauo . 
Taniclii Takaya.. 
Tekichi NisliUinta 


Kaigwai Toko Co 

Kosei Emigration Co . . 
Kyushu Emigral lull (Jo 
Nippon Emigration Co . 


.... do i 

do I 

JvwanichiKayashi j 

Massntaro Mito 


Horishinia Emigration Co Minama J iimosuke . . . 

Kosei Emigration Co Y. Nishibata j 


San Jose, ('al. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vancouver, British Columbia (Col. 
ave.). 

Do. 


Yanooiiver, British Columbia. 

At or in the neigh borhootl of Victoria, 
British Colutiibiu. 

San Francisco, Cal., 529^ Geary street. 
San Francisco, Cal., 260]) Bran nan 
street. 


Those companies have offices at all important emigration centers, but at the present time Hiroshima 
seems to be tlie cliief renter of operatious, 1 having fonnd 0 branches in that city. The character of 
the organization maintained by these emigration companies fur business and political purposes may 
bo inferred from the fact that m Tokyo they have an association of emigration companies located at 
Yamushiro cho (street or line) called Kyobashi, wbioli is in the nature of an emigration board of trade. 
The offices of these companies are well eq^pped for business purposes, and have the appeamnee of 
being well supplied with employees and clerlks. The managers and sUmkbolders are among the lead- 
ing business men and politicians of Japan, and are a fomndable power when cooperating together. 
Among the capitalists and politicians tlms interested is Mr. Suguwara, who is a member of the lower 
House of Parliament and editor of the Jimim, tlie leading vernacular newspaper of Japan, published 
at Tokyo. Mr. Suguwara spent several years in Idaho, where lie bad extensive connection with rail- 
way contractors, and, presumably, laid the foundation of bis fortune, t met others connected with 
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tbeHo companies, whoso api»earauce showed them to be men of position, and I was informed at 
Hiroshima that the Koiitlemon I met there wore among the leading capitalists of that city 
I And that tho emigration companies all advertise, more or less, in the newspapers for contract 
laborers, designating them to go to Hawaii, Peru, and Mexico, and that in a general way they adver- 
tise throngh circulars, pamphlets, and by means of traveling solicitors for emigrants going to the 
UnitedfStates. 


In fact, tho evidence herewith presented, and all 4‘ircamstances connected therewith and which fell 
under my observation, tend to show and, in my opinion, establish beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
capitalists interested in these companies have taken advantage of the law for the protection of emi- 
grants to build thereon a system which has no parallel. 1'ho system presents an interesting study in 
the linking together of money-making enterprises, which must obtain their profit through a common 
source. Agents of the steamship companies and emigration oompuuies do not occupy oilices together. 
They are, nevertheless, connected very closely through the brokers and hotel keepers, and it is hard 
to draw a line of separation of interests. Many of the hotel kee])ers are emigration brokers, and 
nearly all brokers are intimately connected with the emigration companies, while it is safe to assert 
that if the steamship oompauies were to establish and maintain a fixed rate for steerage passage, it 
would cut tlie protits of tho brokers, hotol keepers, and emigration (‘.ompanies 60 per cent, and it 
seems to me conclusive that if it went not for the existence of tlie emigration companies and tliese 
agencies for tlie (‘oilectiou of emigrants to go abroad, tlie profits ut tlie steamship companies would be 
materially reduced, lly their jireaent methods, the steamsliip companies, whether intentionally or 
otherwise, clearly offer iuduocments foi- the emigration companies to solicit the emigrantis, both being 
largely capitalized enterprises tliat have a mutual interest, which is inseparable, as long ns tlicy are 
allowed to exist side by side, the one to obtain fees from emigrants and the other to receive steerage 
passage. 

The emigration company is exploited as a beneficiary institution and a similar argument is made in 
their favor by high otllcials of the Japanese (loveminent, liut if any number wortli mentioning lias 
buenreturnou to Japan by the emigration companies, I have been uiialile to discover tliti fact. How- 
ever, if the term ‘‘heiieficiary” is made to apply to tho tlllicg of the pockets of the stockholders of 
the emigration companies and others interested in the niu\ emeuts of einigrunts, and lo the fact that 
the system atiurds a s]Jeudid means for gutting rid of a congested jiopulation, then in that sense it is 
eminently bouetieiary, lH3c.auHO it is a matter of geueiul repute that they are tlie most protitable 
enterprises in Japan. Great stress was laid by Japanese otlicials with whom 1 conversed upon the 
fact tliat the Japanese Govornnient i-equires every emigrant to iirovide sureties to jirovide for his 
return to the country in case of neetl, before granting a passiiort. This fact is jiointed out liy a Mr. 
Shimaiiiura. 

Tlie system may lie a hoiiotlt to Japan, lint I deny tliat it is any advantage to other countries. Tho 
aged and decrepit can not e.migrate, and tlie]iereeiitage of tliose 'who do and bueouie puuiiors amonnts 
to nothing. Tliis is shown by practical experience, while, on the other hand, their laws are so strict 
that they defeat their own pur]>ose8. It is a well-known fact in Japan, and clearly appears in nearly 
all the exhibits liereto attached, that it was the ditHculty experienced liy the coolie class in olitaiu- 
ing sureties and obtaining passports that suggested and built up the emigration eompanies. There 
are really no fixed rates of Japanese steerage, so that tlie steamship companies, if not voluntary 
parties to the svstem descrilied, are made involuntary contributors to tho emigration companies and 
eiiiigrutiou brokers. * * 

I talked with many men of long experience in Japan and found hut one universal opinion— that not 
10 per cent ot tho emigrants leaving that <‘ouiitry could or would go unless they had assistance, or 
wore helfied or assisted by some person of intfueuee. Aside from the facts herein presented, the 
coolie class could find no proper sureties, such as are required by the Geveruiiient. unless some 
arrangement was provided for responsible parties for looking after uiis class of einigrat ion after they 
land in the United States. 

The magnitude of the capital invested, requiring the utmost energy and most aggressive manage- 
ment to make it profitable, which, considered with the zeal, begotten of competition, between the 
emigration companies, and the infiueiice of wealth and political connection, points to but one conclu- 
sion. Gonsenuently, I am forced te ttie conclnsion that the Japanese system of granting passports for 
a limited period, retjuiring surety for t he welfare of the emigrant abroad, and, in some oases, for the 
care of his family while absent and his return wlien sick or disabled, joined with the avarice of 
organized caipital and iuflucuce of the emigration companies, is the direct inducing cause of 90 per 
cent of the emigration from Japan to the united States. * * * 

1 find, further, owing to the conditions herein described, that the objeets and pur]>osos of the laws 
of the XJnlt^ States regulating iinraigratioii are largely defeated so far as related to immigration 
from Japan. It may readily be iieroeived that such an organized system, having its feeders among 
ticket brokers and hotel keejicrs, joined by ties of intermt, and from employment bureaus In Japan 
and on the Pacific coast, and by reason of its capital and power able roercte tho steamship compa- 
nies into dividing their profits, witli a jierfect system of coaching immigrants os to the requirements 
of the immigration laws of tho Uniteil States, that tho immigration officers here are practically pow- 
erless to holu back the influx of pauper and contract labor from Japan, whicli is increasing year by 
year. 


IMMIGRATION THROUGH CANAJ^A. 
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H. IMMIGEATIOK THEOUGH CAKADA. 

In proportion to the efficiency of the inspection and deportation of immigrants at 
tne seaports of the United States, immigrants from Europe and Asia, apprehensive 
these ports naturally seek entrance to the United States 
tnrough the ports of other countries not subject to American jurisdiction. In this 
wjiy (yunada especially has become, as it were, a back door for foreigners who can 
not find entrance by the more direct route. To a considerable extent Mexico^also is 
a means of ingress for the excluded classes from Asia. Foreigners enter the United 
States through Canada under two conditions; 

First. Those who come to the Canadian ports with tickets through to the United 
nta^s; second, those manifested to Canadian interior poiuts, intending to cross over 
to the Unitt‘d Ktates. By either of these methods the immigration through Canada 
has increased in remarkable proportions, and Canada has come to he understood in 
foreign countries as an easy route for evading the immigration inspectors of the 
L 111 ted States. One of the special agents of the Bureau of Immigration, .ifter 
inquiry in lOurope, makes the following statement (see Report Commissioner-General 
ot Iniinigration, 1898, p. 38): “It is the popular belief iu provincial England that 
those who are not beyond doulit outside of the firoliihited (‘lasses can pass muster 
by evasion and reservation when being (examined by the United States imiuigratinn 
i!i8pe(itors; and when evasicin and reservation are not considered quite ollcctivc 
there is always a way ojien via (hinada. Indeed, one miergetic agent boldly declared 
that anyone who really wanted to go to America could scarcely ho kept out, no 
matter how vigilant the United States immigrant authorities may he.^’ 

The two uiethodsof access to the United States through Canada, above mentionc^d, 
prewmt dilforeiit problems, and may bo cousidercHl sejiarately : 

/. Immigrants to Canadian seaports.— V tiot to October 7, 1893, there is no record 
of the number of immigrants destined for the United States who landed at Canadian 
jiorts. The only points of inspection for such immigrants were the stations along 
the Canadian border, and largo numbers of immigrants doubtless escaped inspection 
by mitering clandestinely at the points where inspectors W(T 0 not stationed. After 
fruitless negotiations with the Canadian government in order to secure their cooper- 
ation in meeting these difficulties, an agreement was finally made in Odoher, 1893, by 
the SuperinteiKlent of Immigration with tho steamship companies and the railroad 
conqianics. This agreement, though not officially sanctioned by the Canadian gov- 
erumeiit, has nevertheless been allowed to stand without interference or protest. 
Cnder its terms the stoamsb ip companies agree to admit the inspectors of the United 
States f o their property at those Canadian ports already designated by the Canadian 
goveninient. The companies agree to give tho inspectors facilitn^s in tho way of 
acconiiiiodations, access to the immigrants, and to keep tho immigrants apart from' the 
public until after iuspe^efiou shall he completed. Tho inspectors thereupon furnish 
a ccrtilicate or passport containing a personal desc^ription of those immigrants 
deemed (digiblo for enirance to the United States, signed by the inspector. This 
certificate entitles the immigrant to enter the United States without further exam- 
ination or hindrance, and is accepted on its face by the inspectors at the ports of 
entry on the American side. Following is a coi)y of immigrants' certificate : 

(Certificate granted to immigrant at Canadian port. 

This is to certify that , a native of , who arrived at the port of 

1 — , per steamship on the day of , has been duly inspected and 

registered and will he admitted into the United States upon presentation and sur- 
render of this certiheato to any custom or immigration officer at the . His 

description is as follows: Ago, ; height, ; color of hair ; color of eyes, 

Remarks: . ^ 

Commissioner of Immigration, 

The railroad companies, being also parties to this agreement, contract not to sell to 
any immigrant to any port of the United States a ti^et for his transportation or to 
transport him in cars or vessels from a port of entry until after ho has exhibited his 
Obitihcate or passp()rt; and they agree also not knowingly to transport any rejected 
or undesirable immigrant, or one who is by law prohibited from entering the Unite(i 
States, into its territory. This provision is largely a dead letter, not through the 
fault of the railroad companies, but through various subterfuges, such as purchase 
of tickets by third parties, etc. The steamship oompau'es also agree to pay the 
inspection officer at the port of lauding tho head tax for each (digible immigrant. 
Under this agreement the Secretary of the Treasury designated the ports of Halifax, 
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tbeHo companies, whoso api»earauce showed them to be men of position, and I was informed at 
Hiroshima that the Koiitlemon I met there wore among the leading capitalists of that city 
I And that tho emigration companies all advertise, more or less, in the newspapers for contract 
laborers, designating them to go to Hawaii, Peru, and Mexico, and that in a general way they adver- 
tise throngh circulars, pamphlets, and by means of traveling solicitors for emigrants going to the 
UnitedfStates. 


In fact, tho evidence herewith presented, and all 4‘ircamstances connected therewith and which fell 
under my observation, tend to show and, in my opinion, establish beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
capitalists interested in these companies have taken advantage of the law for the protection of emi- 
grants to build thereon a system which has no parallel. 1'ho system presents an interesting study in 
the linking together of money-making enterprises, which must obtain their profit through a common 
source. Agents of the steamship companies and emigration oompuuies do not occupy oilices together. 
They are, nevertheless, connected very closely through the brokers and hotel keepers, and it is hard 
to draw a line of separation of interests. Many of the hotel kee])ers are emigration brokers, and 
nearly all brokers are intimately connected with the emigration companies, while it is safe to assert 
that if the steamship oompauies were to establish and maintain a fixed rate for steerage passage, it 
would cut tlie protits of tho brokers, hotol keepers, and emigration (‘.ompanies 60 per cent, and it 
seems to me conclusive that if it went not for the existence of tlie emigration companies and tliese 
agencies for tlie (‘oilectiou of emigrants to go abroad, tlie profits ut tlie steamship companies would be 
materially reduced, lly their jireaent methods, the steamsliip companies, whether intentionally or 
otherwise, clearly offer iuduocments foi- the emigration companies to solicit the emigrantis, both being 
largely capitalized enterprises tliat have a mutual interest, which is inseparable, as long ns tlicy are 
allowed to exist side by side, the one to obtain fees from emigrants and the other to receive steerage 
passage. 

The emigration company is exploited as a beneficiary institution and a similar argument is made in 
their favor by high otllcials of the Japanese (loveminent, liut if any number wortli mentioning lias 
buenreturnou to Japan by the emigration companies, I have been uiialile to discover tliti fact. How- 
ever, if the term ‘‘heiieficiary” is made to apply to tho tlllicg of the pockets of the stockholders of 
the emigration companies and others interested in the niu\ emeuts of einigrunts, and lo the fact that 
the system atiurds a s]Jeudid means for gutting rid of a congested jiopulation, then in that sense it is 
eminently bouetieiary, lH3c.auHO it is a matter of geueiul repute that they are tlie most protitable 
enterprises in Japan. Great stress was laid by Japanese otlicials with whom 1 conversed upon the 
fact tliat the Japanese Govornnient i-equires every emigrant to iirovide sureties to jirovide for his 
return to the country in case of neetl, before granting a passiiort. This fact is jiointed out liy a Mr. 
Shimaiiiura. 

Tlie system may lie a hoiiotlt to Japan, lint I deny tliat it is any advantage to other countries. Tho 
aged and decrepit can not e.migrate, and tlie]iereeiitage of tliose 'who do and bueouie puuiiors amonnts 
to nothing. Tliis is shown by practical experience, while, on the other hand, their laws are so strict 
that they defeat their own pur]>ose8. It is a well-known fact in Japan, and clearly appears in nearly 
all the exhibits liereto attached, that it was the ditHculty experienced liy the coolie class in olitaiu- 
ing sureties and obtaining passports that suggested and built up the emigration eompanies. There 
are really no fixed rates of Japanese steerage, so that tlie steamship companies, if not voluntary 
parties to the svstem descrilied, are made involuntary contributors to tho emigration companies and 
eiiiigrutiou brokers. * * 

I talked with many men of long experience in Japan and found hut one universal opinion— that not 
10 per cent ot tho emigrants leaving that <‘ouiitry could or would go unless they had assistance, or 
wore helfied or assisted by some person of intfueuee. Aside from the facts herein presented, the 
coolie class could find no proper sureties, such as are required by the Geveruiiient. unless some 
arrangement was provided for responsible parties for looking after uiis class of einigrat ion after they 
land in the United States. 

The magnitude of the capital invested, requiring the utmost energy and most aggressive manage- 
ment to make it profitable, which, considered with the zeal, begotten of competition, between the 
emigration companies, and the infiueiice of wealth and political connection, points to but one conclu- 
sion. Gonsenuently, I am forced te ttie conclnsion that the Japanese system of granting passports for 
a limited period, retjuiring surety for t he welfare of the emigrant abroad, and, in some oases, for the 
care of his family while absent and his return wlien sick or disabled, joined with the avarice of 
organized caipital and iuflucuce of the emigration companies, is the direct inducing cause of 90 per 
cent of the emigration from Japan to the united States. * * * 

1 find, further, owing to the conditions herein described, that the objeets and pur]>osos of the laws 
of the XJnlt^ States regulating iinraigratioii are largely defeated so far as related to immigration 
from Japan. It may readily be iieroeived that such an organized system, having its feeders among 
ticket brokers and hotel keejicrs, joined by ties of intermt, and from employment bureaus In Japan 
and on the Pacific coast, and by reason of its capital and power able roercte tho steamship compa- 
nies into dividing their profits, witli a jierfect system of coaching immigrants os to the requirements 
of the immigration laws of tho Uniteil States, that tho immigration officers here are practically pow- 
erless to holu back the influx of pauper and contract labor from Japan, whicli is increasing year by 
year. 
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to an average ol 18,482 per year, and the number croasmg over from 1881 to 1890 aver- 
aged 84,636 per year. This nnmher is largely in excess of the immber WOO come to 
the porto of Canada manifested openly to the United States. 

The character of this surreptitious immigration through Canada is believed to be 
the worst of all that enterH the United States. Mr. Powdevly aaserta (reports, voh 
15, p. 3H) that in his opinion tlio greater part ol' tJie infirm jieopJe that come to us, 
aliens that drift into onr institutions, come by way of Canada. Speaking of diseased 
immigrants, (Report of Ct>mniiBsioijer‘(iteiiera.l, 1900, p. 40) he states that ‘‘experience 
shows that in the past the < iti/ens of this country have not secured the full henelit 
from this effective jihysical inspection, because of file practice wliicli Jias grown up 
of sending diseased immigiants to (‘auada m.inihisted to ports in the Dominion, 
Imping thereby to secure their admittance to the United States. If the Dominion 
government would undertake such legislation as wouJil prohibit tlie landing of the 
diseased, the pauper, and the eriiiiinal at (’anudian ports, the door Avoold be<lire<!tly 
closed against the admission of such aliens to the United States.^' 

The Canadian agreement of May 5, 1X9(5, provide<l for the identiticatioii and col- 
lection of licad tax upon immigrants who, though actually destined to the United 
States, att<*mpt to evade payment hy purchasing tickets to some point in Canada. 

The transportation companies agret^d in such cases to return to as remote a ]»oint 
from our borders as he is willing to go, any alien who attempts within 30 days after 
being refused a certificate to enter this country. The essential weakness of this 
])rovisiuu lies in tin* fact that the American (iovernment can not send its ollicers in 
company with the immigrant across the territory of Canada, nor can it compel the 
immigrant to take passage from a Canadian port t*! Kuropean eimntnes whence he 
(?amo. The williugnoss of the immigrant is the sole hasis of d(‘portation. ('onse- 
qnently, the inspectors along the Canadian herder arc able only to sets that the 
immigrant is takem back to the Canadian side, whence it is an easy matter for him 
to find access at some jioint where inspectors are not stationed. Qiiite reciuitly the 
Rurean of Immiirratiou has adopted the new policy of carrying tlieso rejected immi- 
grants directly to the ])ort of New York without going tllrough (Janaila, and then 
sending them back to their Kuropean countries, and paying the oxpi'nses out of the 
immigrant fund. 

INSPECTION AT EUROPEAN PORTS. 


So serious has become the evasion of the immigratioji laws through the (Cana- 
dian transit that the Rureaii of Immigration bus in the past 2 or 3 years made 
special elforts to investigate the conditions under which immigrants embark to this 
country, and also to provide such consular inspection, and especially medical inspec- 
tion, at foreign ports as the steamship companies would consent to admit. The 
reports of these <»ftieial8 to the Rureau of Immigration contain striking testimony to 
the conclnsious already reached in the foregoing pages, and certain of the more 
detailed coramnnications from these officials are given herewith. 

The first is a report made by Special Agent Robert Watchorn, detailed in 1898 to 
visit LiverjiOol, Rroinen, and Hamburg m order to oxainino into the methods of 
embarkation. Kollowing this report is a statement made by the United States con- 
sul at Liverpool, explaining the recent attempt of tlie Rureau of Immigration to 
]>rovide a medical inspection at Liverpool of immigrants coming to the United 
States through Canada. Seeing that this inspection depended solely upon the con- 
sent and cooperation of the steamship companies and liad no legal binding force, it 
has proven an entire failure and oven a disadvantage In the enforcement of the immi- 
gration laws, as will be seen in the statements of the letters tbemsolves. 

Next is a series of occasional reports ma<le by Dr. Anderson, surgeon in the Marine- 
Hospital Se vice, detailed at Liverpool for the examination ot immigrauts. His 
reports contain conclusive testimony to the evasions of the United States laws. 
Finally, a communication is submitted from Dr. Heiser, stationed at Quebec for the 
inspection of immigrants destined for the United States. 

Report op Special Agent Robert Watchorn Relating to Inspection op 
Emigrants at European Ports. 

In June, 1898, the Commissioner of Immigration directed Special Agent Robert 
Watchorn to make an investigation in Europe on the diversion from United States 
to Canadian ports of undesirable immigrants and the immigration of paupers and 
criminals at the expense of foreign charities. The report made by Mr. Watchorn is 
reproduced herewith in its more important parts : 

In June, 1898, the Commissinner of Immigration directed Special Agent Hobert Watchorn to make 
an invcHtigatiou in Enropeon the divereiou of nndeeirable immigrants from United States to Canadian 
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pi)rt« ami the inimiuration t>f paupors and criniinala at the expouso of fureif^ charitieg. The report 
nimle by Mr. Watohoni is reproiluced herewith in its more important parts: 

* * ^ A call at any of the principal trans- Atlantic ticket offices is quite sufficient to dnnioiistrate 
that the British “ board of trade” compels all ticket agents to acquaint steerage emigrants with the 
full text of the immigration laws of the respective countries to which emigrants are desirous of going. 
Not only is a large copy of the immigration lawsof the United States jirominently displaced in every 
ticket office, but every intending emigrant is compelletl under oath to answer all the questions con- 
tained on steerage manifest sheets, and is given solemn warning that if any discovery of inaccurate testi- 
mony is found in his answers ho may bo imprisoned in the United States for perjurv. I asked various 
aguntH--tliose of the large trans-Atianticliues as well as independent agents— what euect this rigid treat- 
ment of emigrants had, and in every case was told that they were frequently unable to sell the ticket 
owing to the unsatisiactory reidies of the emigrant, and in the case of the ihdoi»endont agents, it was 
made quite clear to mo that they are compelled to exercise the most diligent care in this respect liecause 
in the event of any of their jtairons Isdiig rejected by the United States Government they have iA» for- 
ftdt tlio commission on said tickets, and run a great risk of losing the agency for the company returning 
said (miigraiit. 

WImt becomes of the rejected emigrant is not so easy to ascertain, but two young men, Welsh 
striking niinors—thnt is, men wlio were on strike for higlier wages in Wale.s— were standing near tlie 
Princess Landing Stage on the evening of my arrival at Liverpool, and os they looked like men about 
to go to sea I ventured to engage them in conversation. 

^ I learned, as above stated, tliut they wore striking coal miners, that their names were, respectively, 
Thos. Williams and Janies J’rico, that they hml no relatives iu America, and had JdO each (liorrowed 
money), and that they had been refuseil passage to the United States on the ground that they could 
not bo landed at New York. ” What are you going fa do now’/” I said, and they re]>lied, "We are 
going borne. We have been approached by a l)omiuiuu Line agent who otters to send us to Canada 
and to nmintaiii ns here until their ship sails. This agent tells us that we can easily work our way 
across tlie Canadian liue to the American mines, if we are desirous of going Ihere, Imt w’o don't 
like tho ])ros)icct of a penniless tramp across Canada, hence our determination to return home.” 

Tliis instance is by no means a singular occurrenoe at Liverpool and the priiiciiml ports at wliich 
the board of trade regubitions are so energetically eiiforeeil. Here, then, is the first cause of the 
diversion of emigrants from our ports to Canadian ports. 

Friday night is always a more or less busy niglit among the steerage depots at Livorjmol, and it 
may be in order for mo to statii here that steerage passengers at this jKirt always stoji at lodging 
houses that are licensed to atf'ord accommodations to them. At a ct«rtain liour tin tlie day prior to 
sailing a board of trade physician calls at these boarding houses and carefully ins))ects tlie physical 
condition of all the emigrants therein, and if any are found physically unlit, they ai e promptly rejected. 
Mr. Boyle, the United States consul at Liverpool, says, "Ejections by the hoard of trade physician 
are by no means uncommon,” but at the moment he was iinable to give me any exact ttgures on the 
question hut promised to do so iu the near future. The agents shipping to (janadian ports are not 
permitted to sell tickets to any of the emigrants who have been r^ooled by the board of trade 
physician, as their rejection is based solely uimu sanitary grounds, audis insistA’d u])on because tlie 
Iiealtli of the ships would be endangered by their nresonee therein. But all those who are objected to 
oil oilier than liygienic grounds at bnco become objects of extreme solicitude to the Canadian ticket 
agencies. 

The United States consul has no power to inspect or pass upon emigrants to Canadian ports even 
t hough they art^ destined to the United States via Canada. In addition to the boarding lioiise iuH]>e<‘- 
tioii the lioard of t rade )ihysician again iuspeetH all steerage passengers as they bo:ird the ship on tlie 
day of siiiliiig. I was cordially invited by the United States consul, Mr. Boyle, to witness one or mme 
of these iusiiectioiis, but I declined his courtesy on the ground tliat I had not the time to spare. How- 
ever, 1 suliseqiieiitly found that I hud sufficient time, but did not accompany the consul, preferring to 
observe tlie inspection without the doctor’s knowledge of my presence. Tlio inspection to a layman 
looked like a very rapid allair, the passengers passing the physician at a rate, approximately, of 2,000 
an hour. 

Only in a few instanoes wore heads uncovered, so that it can not bo said to have been every search- 
ing inquiry, although it must he remembered that he had seen most of them at the lodging houses the 
night previous. This pliysiciau, it must be borne iu mind, is under no obligation to point outthat tbia 
or that emigrant is likely to be objectionable to tho United States immigration aiitnorities (tiiough it 
is stated that be lias, on many occasions, done so). His sole duty under British laws and regulations 
is to protect tlio health of emigrants while on laiard ship. Mr. Boyle or his assistant are iu variably 

C aeut at the insimctiun conducted on board ship, though they do not accompany the doctor to the 
rding houses. 

Mr. Boyle stated that he has such great coufidenco in the ability, integrity, and faithfulness of tho 
hoard of trade officials that he iiractioally relies on their Inspections and is governed by them. He 
further states that no examination other than a medical oue is ever made, the consul haviug no 
authority in matters of emigration other than that of a sanitary nature, indading the disinfection of 
baggage. 

It may bo opportune to remark, parenthetically, as it were, that whatever may be the result of these 
sanitary precautions, it can not he denied that the rigid interrogations and lucid explanations at dl 
the large shipping centers serve to nullify the work of the United States oontract-Iabor inspectors, 
for the emigrant is not only advised that ho can not be landed at a United States port, if under oon- 
traut, but he is mode to sign a statement, ns has already been pointed out, to the eif'ect that he has no 
employment, and is then given a printed statement setting forth that he may be called upon to swear 
to the truth of these statements bv the United States immigration commissioners, and if it is found 
that he lias sworn falsely he may be imprisoned for i)er,|nry. 

After a meehauio or laborer has lieen subjouted to an oraeal of this kind at Liverpool it onght not 
to be a difficult tiling to realize that a week later he will be in prime condition to pass suooessfully the 
searebing inquiries of tho United States oontraot-labor inspectors. There is such a similarity of 
action on the part of all tho agents and the respective oompames doing business at Liverpool that the 
above account may be said to ade^ately describe them all. It may be said with equal fuxoe that 
while all who are en route to the United States under contract (either specific or implied) are pub 
through such a course of questioning at Liverpool that they alter their statements on this score and 
depart for the United States with an intelligent appreciation of the situation they have to face, 
those wlioare deemed likely to become a public ohanre, and are rejected by the agents on that account 
only, find no difficulty whatever in emigrating to a (;anmlian port, there being no barrier against them, 
unless the board of trade physician has objected to them on liygienic grounds. It is a enrions fact 
that England has no quarantine regulations at present against immigrants, bnt a most rigid one 
against emigrants. A person may find easy access to England (no matter how badly afflict), bnt he 
can not leave England without passing a satisfactory quarantine examination. 

The tow expressly requires that the master of any ship departing from an English port to any 
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oonntry (other than thi^ tonehiug the Mediterranean Sea) shall suhniit a complete manifest of the 
ship B complement (oabm and steerage), duly and properly authenticated, to the Government emigra- 
tion or onstomB omoerB before sailing, whereas he need not submit the manifoBts when arriving from 
ajiy port outeido the Mediterranean Sea until 24 hours after his arrival. This manifest must set forth 
the names and numbers ol all the steerage passengers, the ports at which they embarked, whether 
any were born in the steerage, or if there were any deaths. Cabin passengers are not noted on these 
manileita. All Mediterranean iwrts are exempt from this regulation. 

Alter leaving Liverpool for London I stopped at a number of provincial towns, embracing agricul- 
tural, milling, and manufacturing industries, but owing to an unusually brisk period of tr^e and an 
uncommonly good harvest, there was not much emigration spirit among the |>eople. hut I deem it 
worthy of note that at not a single traus-Atlantic ticket agency did T And the slightest hesiUuiey on 
the part ol the agents to admit that tliey deem it their (liity to advise parties in (iiiost of tickets to 
the united States now best to elfect a lawfiil (?) landing there. It is the popular Imlief in provineiul 
England that those who are not beyond doubt outside of the ]irobibited cliisses can pass muster, hy 
e^^iou and reservation, when lieing examined by the United Stales immigration inspectors; and 
when evasion and reservation are not considered quite eft'ective, there is always a i\ay open via 
Canada. Indeed, one energetic agent boldly declared that anyone wlio really wanted to go to Anicrii'.a 
wiild^ si^rcoly be kept out, no matter how vigilant the Uniteil Stales iminigration authorities may 

It M ill bo noticed that one of the causes of the diversion from UuitiHl States ports to Canadian jiorts 
Is due to the somewhat strict scrutiny on the part of the general agents of the trans- Atlantic, lines, 
and the agihty and uuscnipuloiisness of many of the Canadian agents, who make the rounds of .ill the 
eniigrants rendezvous in search of the “cast offs,” that they may book them to Oauadii, ailvising them 
that the UniliMl States is easily entereil via Canada. *' * - 

A casual observer in Loudon would bo apt to conclude that the question of immigration was not one 
that gave the average Briton any undue concern; but how different to the interested investigator! 
Indeed, it soon impresses itself on such a jiersoti that there is no question so vital to the interests of 
tlioso residing in large cities as immigration, and it is quite within the hounds of moderation to state 
that the British Government is the best informed in the world as to these m ho come and go, and also 
as to the immigration into a-ll other countries, iiarticularly into the United Stuti'H of Anieriea. The 
hoard of trade is fully cognizant of the methods in vogue at every immigration station in the rinted 
States and Canada, even to the detail of every rejected immigrant, wlmt tlnally liccomes of his 
case, the decision of the courts in all coses where a proseontiou has been undertaken, togetli t with 
all legislation on the subject cnac.ted and immediately prospetdive. They have on file the views on 
immigration of all the American trades unions and many trades unionists, together with the views of 
lending sratosnien and jurists. 

It is generally admitted that those investigations carrietl on hy the British Go\enimcnt wore 
intended to serve a humane inirpose, and in the main, no doubt, have done so ; but whatever the inten- 
tions, wlien one tinds these detailed accounts of the examinations of immigrants at New York, Balti- 
more, Bhiludolphia, and Boston in the hands of those who are deepiy interested in the emigration of 
t hose dependent on charit able institutions for support, it is difllcult*to ilivest cue’s self of the opinion 
that they have served another purpose as well- that of suggesting the easiest point at m hich to elTeot 
an entrance on the part of the less desirable emigrants to the United Slates. 

One agent informed me that he never thought of sending a doubtful case via New York, but pre- 
ferred Philadelphia or Boston, and as a last resort Quebec or Halifax. I have never been at any of 
these landing depots other than New York and do not know how he reached this conclusion, except 
tium the reports made hythe board of trade experta, who personally inspected all of them and vvliose 
I eports were laid before Parliament, ordered printed, and pnt into public circulaiioii. Wliat could bo 
mure suggestive to those interested in sendingundosirable people to a foreign shore than the following 
CN tract from the report of a board of trade expert, Mr. Schloss, pages 41-42, ‘lleport of tlie board or 
trade on alien immigration,” 1K94? 

” Thu immigration into Boston from Canadian ports — Yarmouth and Halifax— is quite distinct in 
charai'tcr from that which takes plai'e front the traus-Atlantic ports and is treated in a widely differ- 
ent manner. Persons found to bo ineligible or to hav'e come in violation of the alien contract labor 
law are debarrcil from landing; but tiio examination of passengers coming from the Doiuiiiion is of a 
very slight chsiracter. On the occasion when the writer witnessed the landing of ]»a.ssengers brought 
hy a steamer from Yiinnouth, Nova Scotia, the doctor and the immigrant inspector stomT at the head 
01 the gang iilank, the jmsseugers defiling past them. The inspector put qiiestions to the first few 
M'ho came along. , He said he iisunlly put questions to one in ton; the rest lie merely glanced at. The 
entire examination of 24 passengers hy the doctor and immigrant inspeistor ocenpied 5 minutes. 

“Out of 27,G4L passengers who arrived at Massachusetts ports from the Do i iniou of Canada in 1892 
only 03 were debarred from landing. * * * 

“It is fairly certain that the 5quarrymen who were sent back to Canada in 1892, us having come 
In violation of the alien contract labor law, were not the only persons — were, indeed, but a very minute 
proportion of tbe persons wbo came to Boston and minor Massachusetts ports under circumstances 
making their entry into the United States unlawful. * * * 

“ What IS more, Mr. Coloord, United States immigrant inspector, declared that in liis belief every 
immigrant from Canada whom the inspectors had stopped at Boston had afterwards got into the 
Unitod States by the land frontier, usually by Vanceboro, Mo." 

In a footnote the writer says that the TJnitcd States commissioner of immigration at Boston rlenied 
that any European immigrants used Canada as a vantage point for entering the United States, but 
proceeds to pouat out that the enmraissioner was on this point, to some extent at least, in error. 

Bo that as it may, here stonds out tlie plain incontestable fact that the ofiicial expert opinion of the 
British board of trade is that Canadians find it comparatively easy to enter the United States. It will 
be noticed that this is part of a report which, taken as a whole, is a compendium of information for 
the British public on the United States immigration laws and the methods of tlieir enforcemont at all 
the imrts of entry on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The emigration bureau at 31 Broadway, Westminster, SW., issues a monthly stateraent tu the 
imblio advising mechanics, laborers, and domestics where to go and hou to got there, also where not 
td go. This circular is based largely on consular reports, and states the condition of trade in the 
various iudustries, and always urges Britons to stay away from undesirable places, leaving the infer- 
ence to be broadly drawn tliat those places not includca should be selected by^rsons desirous of 
emigrating. A special pamphlet setting forth the developments of the tin-plate industry in the Uuited 
States has boeu issued very recently, and the emigration bureau urges all iiersons interested in said 
industry to secure a copy of it. 

It reiinires no great stretch of the imagination to observe what bearing tlie various reports have on 
each otner^ind how they conjointly affect emigration to the United States of America. * * ^ 

The information gathered among the recipients of urganixed Jewish charity suggested a call on the 
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principal dispoiiBer of said charity. Sabsoquontly a call on the Jewisli Coloniaatiun Society and idso 
at the headquarters of the Society for the Kelief of Destitute Jews. At the f(>rmer place those in 
attendance wore a^ silent as the proverbial sphinx, and absolutely refused in impart any information 
whatever toucliinjj emigration or immigration, the means at tlieir disposal, or the manner of its dis- 
bursement . Then I called on Mr. Solomon, of the Jewish Colonisation Society, at 17 Old Broad street, 
London. He at once became tbe questioner, and shortly iufornie<l me that if I would briug a letter o|“ 
iutrcKluction from some reputable Hobrew or Hebrew' society he would be prepared to discuss the 
matter with me, but not until tl)eu. Ho said, however, that I might get tbe iuiormation desired by 
applying at the society’s main office at Paris. 

I next called on Mrs. E. A. Finn, secretary of the Jcwisli Relief Socley, at 41 Parliament street, 
who anpeared to be qniti^ willing to assist me in my search for information, but could not do so 
offi(5ially without the consent of the board of dinasters of tbe soeloty. She, however, stated tliat the 
chief aim of their society was to colon i/e Palestine with destitute Jews and sustain them until they 
could sustain themselves, though wlien the applicants for charity strongly desired to emigrate to 
other parts, they sumetimes assist (sl such jtersons to attain their desirecl ends. Mr. McLeod, to 
whom 1 liave already jeferre<l, informed me that the hoard of trade collected returns from all insti- 
tutions who distributed aid to the jioor, and, in view of the fact that none of tliese societies would 
disclose auy information, that it would be best to get it from a governmental source. 

I therefore went again to the board of trade ( labor bureau ), and there found aecess to tln> follow- 
ing data which has a direct bearing on the subject under investigation: 

“The Russian and Polish irnmigranls increased in 1897 by 2,002. Of a total of 12,2S2 Russian and 
Folisli immigrants Kil per cent went direct to London, and this class of irnmigranls from Libau is con- 
stantly on tbe inc.rease. 

“ How man.v of these Russians and Poles who were not stated lo be en route to other i;ountries snb- 
se<inently left tbe Puited Kingdom within the >ear we have no means of knowing, but lliat many 
did so hu\ e is cei tain, for a great number of persons belonging to these nationalities were < ei-t!iiiily 
iuclnded among tbe 2,700 aliens wbe, as mentioned above, were ascertained by tlu^ customs otlieers tio 
be proj-eeding fort li with to otlier coiintries, though not so stated in tiie alien lists 

“ Tliere is reason to suppose, morf<jyer, that the above figure is in reality eonsidiTubly under tbe 
murk Again a cerl,ain number of iinmigraiit.H doubtless left tlie country subsequently, either through 
the ^d of the Jewisli Board of Guardians, or the conjoint commiftee of that liotly, and the Russo- 
Jowish <‘ommittee, t>r without snch assistance. 

“During 1897 the ahove agencies assisted about 2,000 Jews (iiiostlv Russians and I’oles) in emigrate, 
and while no doubt only a part ol these had arrived in this country during the year, this outflow must 
be fakim into account in estimating the growth of the foreign Jewish iM>[>nlatioii of London. 

“It is known also tlmt on a smaller scale various Jewish eliaiitahle organizations in the pi'ovinces 
(sniiiller towns) assisted poor Jews to emigrate during tbe .\car. 

“ It is clear, flicrcforc, tliat tliero is an appreciable outflow of Russians and Polish Jews other than 
those described as traiisniigrauts in (bo alien lists lo be set against the immigration, although the 
data do not exist (o enable its magnitude to be estimated. A special report recou’cd Iroin Riga again 
draws attention to the considerable amount of passenger trufhe now carried on between the port of 
Libiui and the ports of Loudon and Hull, and inentious that there was an increase of about 2,500 in 
tbe iininber of emigrants hy this route to tbe Pnited Kingdom in 1897, as compared with the pre- 
ceding >cnr. The consular report adds: The greater number of these were supposed to be en route 
for South Africa and America.” 

The number of new cases of destitute aliens who were assisted during the year hy Ihe conjoint 
Jew ish aid societies wenj 1,827. 

The number of in mates of the Poor Jews Tem|>orary Shelter (a place which I carefully investigated) , 
W hitee.bapel, nil of tliem p rsoiis w'ho had come from abroad, was 2,81 1 . 'rbt. majority of these tieople 
left llie country again within a j oar, mostly for South Africa and America. The London ]>olice report 
that quite 25 per cent of all those arriving as alien immigrants may be classed ns iiaupcTs — destitute 
aliens— and the number of Jews in East London still increases and the area inhabited by them is 
extending. 

The returns show a falling off of 7,000 emigrants te South Africa, and of 22,000 to the United 
States, but no decline whatever in the emigration to Canada, and in view of the fact that, more than 
2,000 Russian and Polisli Jews were emigrated in 1897 by these charity organizations, it is not to be 
wondered at that there is no falling off in Canadian immigration. 

While the data used in the foregoing report were drawn ehlofly from London sources, it must not 
be overlooked that there are great numbers of destitute aliens, chiefly Russian and Polish Jews, in 
all the largo towns of the United Kingdom, who are in receipt of relief from the various relief 
societies, including assistance to oniigrale. 

Satisfying myself after a most patient investigation that many destitute aliens are sent from Eng- 
land to America, I wont to Havre to continue my investigations there. Mr. Thackard, United States 
consul at that place, stated that little or no immigration to Franco via Havre went thence to London, 
but that ho gatliere<l from tbe British cousul general that a stream of very undesirable immigration 
was passing out at Dieppe bound for New Haven, England, many of whom were believed to bo en route 
to Canada; 4,402 aliens left Dieppe for New Haven, England, in 1897, thence to other parts. He 8a.> s 
that his inspection of immigrants is confined strictly to a quarantine character, but that it is most 
searching, and all ^leiis destined to America via Havre are subjected to a most thorough overhauling 
and tlie baggage is all disinfected, the G^nfjral Trans-Atlantique Company having erected, at hJs 
request, a most conqilete fumigating apparatus for this purpose. 

Ho regrets that ho is imt in dose touch with the immigration department at Washington, believing 
that be could occasionally be of service, if he were certain that his views or suggesting would not 
be regarded as au intrusion by tbe coinmissloners of immigration. 

Ho suMested, as a result of a conversation with the British consul, that if destitute aliens arriving 
in the United States or Canada, giving as their last residence England, that if a passport were 
demanded by the United States Government it would be an easy matter to distinguish whether they 
were really British or Canadian, or had merely passed through England or Canada, ns a passport can 
not bo acquired by anyone not having resided five years ummr tbe British flag. Ho deems the worst 
class of people arriving at and departing from Havre to be southern Italians and Orientals, but does 
not feel that he has any power to olijcct to their shipping to America, except on quarantine grounds, 
even when ho does not think them very desirable * * >« 

On my way to Bremen I stopped oft* at Cologne and canvassed the various ticket agencies as to the 
methods in vogue there in dealing with emigrants, and I learned that under the now German emigra- 
tion law that they were proceeding with their business on somewhat contracted lines. 

Under this new law it is illegal to induce any German or Germans to emigrate from Germany, and 
all advertising must be confined to the announcement of the proposed sailings, etc. As a result of 
this all the prospectuses which he formerly distributed setting forth the advantages ofl'ored to emigrants 
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in foroign landa have been withdrawn from circulation. I saw huge piles of those cir<5ular»n«d pam- 
unlets on his shelves, but ho was not permitiied to give them out to German subjects. His principal 
luiHiness IS that of booking cabin passengers. 

This new law and regulation came into operation on April 1, 1898. 

1 arrived at nremuu on the day following n)y inquiries at Cologne, and tliere found an Anierican 
vleo conHul who not only knows a gootl deal about emigration and immigration, but who is most 
willing and anxious to assist the I’nited States Immigration Bureau to tlm very best <»f his ability. 

Bremen is to Germany what Liverimol is to England, as far as emigration is conoerned, and it is 
liei'o that one comes into close toncli with not only the emigration question, but with largo numbers 
ol emigrants. 

From January 1 to July 1, 1898, 24,299 steerage passengers were emigrated from Bremen anti Bre- 
luerhaveu for the United States. Of this iinmtmr the United States consul tem]>orarily rejected (52:i. 
wlio were detained jor medical treatment; some of whom W'oro subsequently taken to the Uinl«‘d 
Status at the risk of the North German Lloyd Company, the manifest sheets bearing the nanres i*f 
these rejected ones being thus marked: “Taken at the risk of the North Gcniinn Lloyd (’oiupniiy ' 

The consul also ]>ennanuntly rejected 161 undesirable emigrants. 

Now, it is a very interesting thing to note w'hat beconries of these rejected ones. Tlte German' 
emigration coitimissionor has very great i»owors In matters touching emigration, and deri\’<‘s them 
from the new emigration law which went into effect Ajiril 1, 1898. It may safely he left to him to H»*e 
to it ttint the iindesirahie stream of emigration through Germany to other countries does not tiiid a 
.iMlgmenl in Germany, and they are coni])elled to “ move on" or return to tlie conntrv whence they 
came. 

This olheer sees to it that no unhealthy pursuii or persons are given passage on any sli ip leaving Ger- 
many- that is, any steerage passenger, as the now law gives him no authority to deal with saluoii jias- 
sengers— and as a result ot this distiutdion an agent at Bremen (who has no < oniiection with thoNorth 
German Lloyd Company) iiiniiediately takes u)» all the rejected emigrants and ships them t/O West 
Hartlepool, or sonic other English port, as cabin passengers, whence they are sent to America by the 
process alluded to in t he earlier part of this report. 

It is a matter ol rt'cord that the German Govcniiiient lias long taken the jirecaiition to disinfect the 
baggage of iiumigrunts, and, in some instances, the immigrants themselves, w ho cross the line into 
Germany. 

Under the “ new law ” more stringent measures than over have been taken by the German Govern- 
ment, and a few more statious have boon added, viK, liisterhiirg, Jilsit, and Kiihlehen. By way of 
water these people are not permitted to enter Germany. 

A few da>s prior to iny visit to Bremen a steamer sniuggleil a load of Kussiun Jews into Stettin. 
The nolice at first threatened to return tliem to Russia, hut after much telegraidiing, etc., they were 
iierinlttHl to ]iroceeil to Bremen, whore they were diainfect4‘d, and in most cases fell into tlie hands of 
Mr. Harry Cohen, tlie independent agent above referred to, and shipped by him to England andtlu? 
United Slates. 

The German emigration commissioner mode an oflort to stop Mr. Harry Cohen from continuing his- 
husineas as an agent, hut he was allowed to continue, because liis exclusion wouhl have involved for- 
eign complications, he being the regularly appointed agent of the American Line and lied Star Line. I 
had a long talk with M r. Cohen, and learned from him that ho gets the hulk of his business direct from 
his own local agents, who arc to ho found all through Russia and Galicia 1 saw him issue tickets to 
27 emigrants w ho were, for tlie most part, of the very W'orst undesirable class; all wore sent to Hull, 
ICuglaiid, thenoe to Philadelphia, via Liverpool. 

To say the least of it, it is a vitv deplorable thing to see these ^Kior people sent away from Bremen 
hcciiime of a general unfitness to snip thence, and after weeks of ndditioiial waiting, aiid hundreds of 
miles of adduioiial traveling, to iind that they reach their objective uoint through this devious cliau- 
iiel, and it is the general expression of thetlnited States consuls that they regret their inability U* 
snccesstolly cope with this very important question. 

Tlie experience of the United States consul at Hamburg (Dr.Hugli Pitcairn) is exactly like unto that 
ol tlie consul at Bremen, excepting that he has not found it necessary to reject so many emigrants. 
However, those that have been rejected by him are immediately shipped direct to England, to soma 
one of the 29 Englisli ports, and then reshi|iped to America. 

It appears to mo that a quotation from a typewritten statement now' before mo, being a sort of com- 
pendium of the United States consular opinion on emigration from some of the continental Eurojieon 
ports, may be used here; 

“The disinfecHou of the undesirable streams of immigration from Armenia and parts of Italy, 
Galicia, Russia, and Russian Poland is attended to with the greatest diligence by the various countries 
through wliose respective territories they must needs pass before they reach the port at which they 
iuieml to take ship to the United States of America; and at the ship’s side they are inspected again, 
all of which signiilos, as pldiuly ns anything possibly can, that a large percentage of them is nntit to 
be absorbed by any self-respoctJnc community. 

‘•The rejection of an nnde.8ir8blo immigrant by a German or a French otiioial is a sullicient thing in 
itself to guarantee that such an immigrant will not he allowed to remain in either country, hut when 
objected to by a United States official it means that the immigrant will simply be trnnsferred to some 
other port by the agent already on hand to pick up all the odds and ends of the ri^ular liners and 
turn their weary and unfortunate feet into the roundabout way which has been made for this refnse 
class by the ingenuity of the independent and less responsible agents referred to. 

“ We think it woul'd bo a very good thing to visit all the state line control station.s and observe the 
handling of emigrants there. Here, too, are the recruiting stations of the ship companies and 
emigrant agents, all of whom have local agents at the control stations. We believe that it would 
be of immense henetit to our country and money well spent to have one or two men, sxmeial agents,^ 
stationed in that part of the country nearest to these control stations, whose duty it would be to see 
that the United States ollen-c.ontraot labor laws are not being infringed upon. 

“Such agents should bo directed to make frequent trips to the various recruiting stations, gather 
evidence on the spot, etc From our point of view such a plan can not fail to work admirably well. 
Many of the cases arising from the contract-labor laws are dismissed because of an absence of sufficient 
Evidence to convict. Such an officer as herein stated could not only furnish much of the necessary or 
missing evidence, but actually prevent a great deal of this illicit emigration. 

“On the long road of emigration such an officer would be the first hold up, so to speak, or a sort of 
bnffer, the consuls at the seaports the second, and the inspectors at our ports the third 

‘ ‘ Changes in Immigration affairs, as in all other vitally important branches of government (dependent 
upon legislative action), are necessarily made slowly and with much difficulty, ‘but by taking an 
administrative coarse these outposts could be established without much difficulty, and an inspection 
which begins before the too oft deluded emigrant has gotten very far from homo can not fail to do a 
twofold good, i.e., stopping the emigrant from spendtog hie last dollar and of saving our country 
from his undesirable presence.’ " 
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THK INDU8TEIAL COMMISSION: — IMMIGEATION. 


1 oonsula have a patriotic realization of the grave importance of purifying the ntream of 

Jmmanit}' which conatautiy flows out to us from the congested and festering quarters of all the old 
countries, can not be (luestioneil, hut they lack the power to check it or divert it from its objective 
mint, and 1 have no doubt whatever that the consensus of opinion of the United States consuls in 
£uro]ie (coming in direct contact with the immigrants) is that wo need to cominence the work of 
lusiwxdion long before the emigrants arrive at our various ports of entry. 

It is stated that our (lovemment is reprosenteil in Europe by officers of the Navy Department, of 
the War Depptment ; also by sjiecial agents of the customs revenue dei)artment, as well as by experts 
from the Agric.ultural Department, but hitherto it appears that no one has over been oflicially author- 
ized to keep an eye oj»on to the welfare of the United States in tlio very important matter of passing 
on the htiicss-or uiiiltnesH of those wlio come to us and enter into eur national life in all its multifa- 
nouH connections. 

Having learned that tliere were several daily sailings from Ilamhnrg to Euglisli iwrts, 1 decided to 
go by one ot these routes, with a view to ascertaining how they lundial their niimigrants in England. 
Aecordiiigly, I booked on tho steamsliip Luttermtrth hoxn Hamburg to (irirnsby. 1 did not find any 
persons in the cabin avIio might iiossibiy bebmg t«i the steerage class, but it was on a Monday night, 
and T learned that this class of persons is usually carried on the <lay on which a Hamburg- American 
liner has departed for America, and they do not depart on Mondays. 

The cabin fare, exclusive of food or service, is only 1^7.50 from Hamburg to (Irimsby, while the 
steerage rate IS $5, so that in the event of tlie Geiman emigration cuinmissieuer refusing emigrants 
steerage shiiuiient out of (lonnany, it is not at all difficult for them to get out as cabin passengers on 
tho regular liners plying between Germany and England. As T have already pointed out, tbeGer- 
mau emigrati<m oommissiouer lias no autliority to interfere with the emigration of cabin passengers. 
It 18 even less of a difliculty to go via liremen, through the agency of Mr. Cohen at that place. The 
Huwrage passengers of the Lutterworth, went ashore at Grimsby without a single (j[uostion, exciuit 
such questions as are asked by the customs officers, and they, of course, ]>ertamed only to reA'eime 
duiios. • 

On going ashore they went to tho several railway stations, dest ined toA’^arious parts of England, 
chieny to Loudon and Liverpmil. 

_ Tho new emigration law now in force in Germany compels the sliippiug companies doing business 
in Germany to <lcpoMit 100, 000 marks with the GoA emnieiit as a guaranty tiiut they will return all 
immigrautb re.jectwl l>,y foreign (Tovernmeuts to their native hoim^s (if in Germany) anil to the extreme 
German border line i I in any country outside Qonnan>. When rejected immigrants (not German) 
are returned from America to Germany, tho German Government insist on their being forAvarded 
through Gemany to tbeir resjH'ctivo homes at once, and if the companies do not act promptly the 
German oinijpatfoii commissioner forwards them at GoA'ernmeiit expense. Tlie Government then 
approjinates the amount from the demisit made by the company in question, after wbie.h the company 
IS preventml from doing any further biisinusH until the deposit is made up to the one hundred thousand 
marks. The operation and enforcement of this laAv has been most beneficial to the iudeitendent 
agents who send their passengers via England, for they send all kinds and conditions of men without 
running the shglitest risk, because their passengers, if deported from America, are sent to England, 
Avliere they remain in all their destitution, to be foil and watered by the cliarity organizations (which 
abound there), and there they are cultivated, as it were, for a second attempt to enter the desired land. 
In such cases they are always sent to a difi’oront port than that at which they were rejected on their 
first attempt to obtain a landing. 

The social and industrial movements which manifest a remarkable inoreasetl interest each succeed- 
mg year in all the countries of Europe have one result which is common to all, viz: They omit a 
certain portion of their iiopulation, regardless as to its destination, and it is this very condition which 
is awakening a sense of danger in all the newer couutrios of the world and begetting a spirit of vigil- 
ance at their thresholds which is iutoiided to keep outside their gates all the undesirable emissions of 
population frtmi the densely settled sections alremly alluded to. Indeed, one can not review the trend 
of recent legislation by any of tho Euro])oan Governments without being deeply impressed with the 
onect it luu4 on other countries, near and remote. 

Nothing, for instance, could have been further from the thoughts of those who oiiginated the plan to 
com]>el employers in Great Britain to compensate iinured or killed employees than that they would stim- 
ulate emigration by its enactment into law, and yet it is morally certain that this will be a cbaracter- 
istie result of this law. * * * This law, together with much recent European h'gitdatinii, is tending 
te swell the volume of undesirable eniigration Iroiu the various countries making said onactmeut^ 
In contrastive proportion to this activity on the part of the older countries of Europe, I beg to c^l 
your special attention to the lollowing laws which have just gone into effect in South Africa (the 
colony of Natal) and in western Australia, two nomparativoly new countries. The Natal immigration 
law went into ofi'ect in and ‘‘prohibits the lauding iii Natal of the following persons famoug 
others), first, of anyone who can not himself write out and sign in tho characters of anj^ language of 
Europe a prescribed application form of admission, giving blh name, address, and business; second, 
of anyone who is a pauper or likely to become a public charge; and third, of anyone not having 
received a free pardon who has within two years been convicted of a felony or infamous crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, and not lieing a more politicAl ofiense.” 

The British emigration bureau lias publicly announced that this act is intended by the Natal 
government to keep out Asiatics and such Europeans as are not respectable. 

Western Australia missed an act in 1897, that went into eftect immediately after its « nactinent, 
which proAudes “that the following persons, among others, are prevented from landing: First, anv- 
® can not himself write out in the characters of any language of Europe a passage in English 
or fifty words taken by the appointed oflicer (immigration inspector) from a British autiuir, and 
apmud his name thereto in his own language; second, anyone who is a pauiier or wlm is likely 
to beiHimo a public charge ; third, anyone who within 3 years has been convicted of a felony or 
infamous crime.” TJiis act is known as the restriction act of 1897. 

It will doubtless be said of theso two colonies that oven though they were to close their doors 
entirely It would not afiect emigration vtiry much, but this is a great mistake. 

It is not necessary to do m<»re than imiht out that nearly one-tbird as many of the imorer class of 
were admitterl in 1896 to these two colouios as were admitted 1o all North America. 

With the narrowing of the channel of admission to these colonies and the absolute certainty of 
the exclusion of all who are in the prohibited classes (a number which will roach not less than 85 per 
cent of the whole), it necessarily follows that one of two things must happen : First, either the stream 
of emigration from the poorer sections of the world must diminish in proportion to the number for- 
merly admitted to the colonies named, or second, those countries keeping “open door” must get an 
increased immigration from these sections. 

A study of tlie conditions in all of the nnliapiiily congested areas wonld clearly indicate that there 
will be no falling oif in th6 number of emigrants ho long as the hand of charity contributes to the 
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stwani. I liave baHod my raloulations as lo tlio doeroase of immi^rntiuii to tlio coJonios under the new 
law (Ml the first rotiiriis liiriiislH'd since the acta wont into oiMn*ati(»ii. The British board of trade 
rciMirts tlial after the i)a.saa;ire of the “ Natal ” law a decrease was noticed in tlie number of foreign 
iminigrants. Hritisli and Irish emigrants tell off from 24,594 to 2l.lt)!), adec’rease of only 14 per cent, 
while foreign— tliat is, non English emigrants— tVdl off from 11,240 to 7,092, a decrease of 31.0 percent. 

The returns from western Australia sliow a marked increase in the desirable dementi and an e.sti- 
mated falling off of the imdesirahlo element . ' 

If those sign ilicant moves on the )tart of the government heroin named touching immigration are 
not suflicjciit t » awaken a livelier interest in the i|uestion among our own pe«»|ile, it may he of tiirtluT 
interest to tliose wlio favor an unlimited and unrestricted ini migration to carefully ponder tlii' follow- 
ing bill, wliieli has successfully ijasscd the House of Lords in the Imperial rarliainent of Great Britain, 
on June 28, 1898. 


“A HILL (Ah VMISNUICK HY I'HK SI'AMIUNfi COMMIl I'tK) KNTITLEO ‘AN AC'T TO H JflUILA I K 1 HE IMMIUUA llON 
OE ALIENS. A. 1). 1898 ’ 

“Bo it enaefed by tiie Qiu'en's ^Vrost Excellent Majesty, liy and vvilh the advice and ^■on8ent of the 
lords s])iritiial and' temporal and Commons, in this present Parli.'iment assomlded, and hv the authority 
oftho same, as lollows. 

“ 1. Tills act may he cited as the aliens act, 1898. 

“2. It shall lie lawful for Her Majesty fioin tim<‘ to time, by ortb'r of eoiincll, to designaio jiorts in 
the [TniUnl Xiiigd'mi to wliicli this act slialt ujiply tor such period as res 2 >ects each poit as shail he 
speciiied in tln' oi dor. Ports so designated shall lie termed regulated ports. 

“3. Iiispi'ctors and mi'ilical oflieers a]ijM)inted by the hoard of trade nia\ board any vessel arriving 
with immigrant jiassimgcrs at any regulated ]iorl,'aiid may inspect tlie passengers, and any insjieetor 
may, snlijeet to and in aecordanen witli n'giilations to he made bytiov hoard of f raile, [iniliihit tlio 
landing ot any alien w ho in liis opinion is cither an idiot, in.san(\ a jx'rson w itlioiit means of support, 
or n ]»erson likely to heennie a piildie eliarge, or a person siillering from any eontngioiis or infoelions 
(lis«‘ase of a dangerous cliaraeler, prov ided that no alien shall hei»roliibited froni landing by an iiisiieetor 
on tlie gnmnd tliat he is an idiot, insane, or a person suffering friuii any eoiilagions or infeetioiis dis- 
ease ofa dangerous character nnleMS w ith the eoncurnmee of a medical otlicer of tlie hoard of trade. 

“4. Any alien jirolidiiied from landing, as albnwiid, sliall he sent back, in iieeordiiiiee with regula- 
tions to lie made liy tlie lioard of trade, to tlie jiort wlienee lie came, and tlie expense or estimated 
expense of his reliun sliall he borne by and ncoverable in a summary manner from the ow ner of the 
vessel in wlii< li he. armed. 

“5. The hoard (d tiademay, witlithe consent of the treasury as to iiumher and salai les, appoint 
and mav lemov o ins])e( tors and medie.il otheers for the purposes of tliis act, and imiv assign to them 
tlieir duties, and, subject as atoresaul, lix tiieir reinuue, ration. 

“All e\])enHe.s iiu iirred hv ttio hoard ot tradi‘ in or about the exivcution of tliis act shall he i>aid out 
of moneys to lie provided by Parliament. 

“ Th(j board of trade may make regulations for tlu' exeoulion of tlio i>rovisious of tliis art.’’ 


No such bill could imssihly < (imiiiaiid tbo attention of P'o House of Lonls uuless it fairl\ reflected 
the view s ot ' .1 very large iio'rlioii ol tlie population of Great Britain, and I am liound to say tliat 
tlioiigli ili(‘ prov is'ions of t lie hill are more drastic than our own iminigration law^s, tliey in no w ay do 
violence to the Britisli eoiisciiMU'e as tar as my investigations (juality ino to estimate the sentiments of 
the i*eople. If tlie Hash liglit ol aiiimiuiringpuldie. mind is evert iinied mi the noisome, sciualididaces 
occupied hy tlie alien immigrants of England, the action ot tbo House of Commons will surely stamp 
Lord Jlaulwieke’s lull with the s»'al of public njiiiroval, and in that event tliere reiiinins luitoiio ]»laeo 
to which t his cniittiMl tragmont ot tlie liumati race can go— America -and unless great care is taken to 
sift tlie good and w ortliy from the v He and loathsome, oiir leniency will he outraged liy the organized 
cliarities (.fEnro]»e, w Iiicli tiiid it more ecoiioimoal to emigrate its burdens than to perjietuate their 
measures of relief and sustenance. 

In conelnsioii 1 dare hnldlv nlirm tliat tlimisauds of immigrants are lauded annually in the United 
States who are wholly or in' part sent by tin' charity of others, but so tliorouglily tutored hy tludr 
benefactors that tlieir stale of destitution and depeiuleiice is. to a gn^at extent, concealed; tlut tliey 
are habitually siuit to the (lorts whicli exiwrleiiee has marked out as the least likely to reject them, 
Now York being sliniined hy twery agent in Europe who Las n doubtful case to dispose of. ■ * * 


lain, vm.> sincerely, yours, 


KoHEKI' ^YATCH01l^'. 


“Lkttek i<mm the United States (Jonsul at Liverpool Dbscuibino Consulau and Medical 
Inspection of Im.miuhants Destined to the United States thbouoh Canada 

CuNKULAK SKRVH K, UNITED STATES OF AMERH A 

Liverpool, June Jil, I'joi. 

Hmi. W. M. OsBoRNi-, 

(hnml-Oeneral o,T the United States, 

St. Helen's Place, LoiKhm. 

Sir- 1 lieg to leply to your letter of the 20th instant, inquiring whether Dr. Anderson (the United 
States' GoviuTunont medical officer stationed at this port) or I “exercise under any law th«v right to 
refuse iiermissioii to any emigrant to sail to the United States, either llrst, second, or third class, and 
if HO, how many and wliat restrictions arc in force in this regard.” , 

I w'ould Hrst say that at tlie iire-seiit time Dr. Anderson's duties nilate exclusively to imiigrants 
embarking on sliips touching at Canadian jiorts, and this 1 will explain tiirther on. 

Answenng your inquir\ in its strict letter I would say that I do not exercise any right to directly 
refuse permission to any emigrant, irrespective of class, to sail to the United States. It is however, 
my duty to see that the various immigration and quarantine laws of the United States applicable to 
the port of embarkation are carried out. In this connection T would refer to nrtioles 1 1 and 13 ot the 
“ Iinmigratiou laws aud regulations” of the Treasury Department (last issue, April 9, 1900) and to the 
“Quarantine laws and regulations,” Treasury Department of the United States (revised edition, 

^Bverv^ews’elSaring from this port (and the same reqairemont holds good as to every foreign port) 
is required to obtain from the consul a bill of Jifialth. Prac.tically speaking, the only way in which 
the consul can exercise dinmt authority uude.r United States law “ to ref use permission to any emi- 
grant to sail to the United Stales ” is hy deeltnliig to give the bill oi health to ihe ship. Section 2 of 
t^be quarantine act of Eebrmirv 15, 189*3, requires the consul betorc grunting the bill of health to he 
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RatiBtied that the matter and things stated therein are true." If 1 were not satisfied ttiat snoh mat* 
ters and things" were true I would certainly decline to grant the hill of health, and would also, 
pnihably, cable the Department of Slate to that effect. The “quarantine laws and regulations" of 
Kovemlier lit, 1809, give the fonus of hills of health (pages 12 anu lit). A hill of health sets forth the 
sanitary history and condition of the vessel, and certifies all the requirements of the United Statoa 
as to the sanitary condition of the vessel, ita cargo, passengers, and crew, have heou complied with. 
Before I sign and grant the hill of health I require the master and surgeon to sign and verif^ the 
manifest sheets or emigrants, pursuant to article 13 of the iiumigratiun regulations (pages Sand 6). 
Tho signings and verifications on the manifest sheets by the master ami surgeon of the ship, ami hy 
mysulf as consul, take]da(‘oon hoard ship in.rnediat/ely jirecoding tlio sailiug, but I rei|uire the emi- 
grants’ manifest sheets to have been previously presented at the consulate lr»r inspection and sealing, 
and if I find that any third-elass emigrant comes from an infected district 1 re(|uire his clotliiiig, 
baggage, and personal elfocts to he disinfected, pursuant to article II of the immigration laws and 
Tcgulations. In accepting the declaration and verification of the master and KUr;;eou of the ship, 1 
taknco^iizance of the known fact of jiis|K‘Otion by the British hoard of trade otticer.s, and of fuitUlmeiit 
of sanitary regulations Imth lotal and as laid down by the American (iovernmeut, on the part of the 
ship’s management. Occusionully tlie United States (lovernment dtdails one or mure mmlieal officers 
to this port to act in this matter, ami then we jointly sign tlie bills oi health, in that case the jiraetice 
being for the consul to accept the decision of the United States inedieal officer so tar as sanitary mat- 
ters are concerned. Mv (ixperionee is that shijis’ owners accept the suggestions of the medical officer 
and the consul, and tlio occasion to ohji^ct to jiassengors after they have been inspected by the 
Briti.sh officials arises \ cry seldom. T have never felt called upon to refuse to grant the bill of liealt h, 
but yot tlie sUmmship companies understand that if 1 was not satisfied with tlie declarations of the 
master and surgeon as to the good sanitary condition of the passengers and crew and of the cargo I 
would withhold the document. 

Per some time Dr. Anderson and another officer of the United States Marine-Hospital Sorvico were 
on detail hero to make observations and insjieotion of sanitary matters conndbted with emigration 
from tills port to the lluiW'd States, with speiualreforence to the tdaguo thi'n existing at certain places 
on the Continent, andat filasgow. After the disappearance of tlie plaguethese officers were taken otV 
the detail. SiibsBqiieutl,\ , however, Dr. Anderson was iii.striicted to inspect the lunigrants leaving 
this i»ort for Canadian jiorts. As is well known, a large number of emigrants omharking at tliis 
port ent.or the United State-svia Canada. As 1 understand it, the alternative jiresentod itself of a 
rigorous and troublesome insiKiction, involving quarantine stations at the American frontier by 
officials of the United States Uoveriimeut, or of inspection lit UiverpiKil, the port of emliarkatiori. 
The latter systoin, established on the 5tli of February, re.sulted from an agreement or understanding 
between the Allan, Dominion, and Beaxer Linos and tlie I’niied Stati's Immigration liiireau. But 
in so acting Dr. Anderson acts imrely in an advisory capacity. As a imittor of fact, he is not now 
officially attached to this consulate, he only making the consulate his headquarWs as a matter of 
convenience. Ho does not claim any legal jurisdiction so far as forbidding any person whatever from 
embarking on the slil])sin question; nor does ho sign the lulls of health of these ships. But he 
inspects, so far as possible, the emipants— and that irrespective of whether they are booked only to 
Canada or through to the United States. If ho finds any passenger sutt’oring tVom a disease wliic li 
would disaualify him from entering the United Stat<*8, be so informs the ri prosentative of tlie ship's 
owners. The understanding is tliut under those cirenmstanees the passenger will not he allowed to 
sail if the presumption prevails that his intention is to enter the United States The rule is for Dr. 
Anderson to make his examination before the examination by the British lioard ef ti ade niedieal 
officer lias lieen made, and before embarkation ; and my information is that on one occasion Dr. An h r- 
sou advised the rejection of several passengers who'had been passed by thoBritisli board of trade 
ofiiciid, uml the explanation is that there are some diseases which disqualify an alien immigrant from 
entering the Unit^ States, but which do not dobar him from embarking from a Jiritish port on a 
British ship. 

In conclusion I would say that while Dr. Anderson and m^\self are satisfied generally with the 
manner in which the requirements of the United States (foveruiueut are met at tins port, yet that 
wo are strongly of the opinion that unprovement should bo marie in the matter of lodging the emi- 
grants who stay boro temporarily, awaiting embarkation ; and I am just now exehanging communi- 
cations Avith the nieriical health officer of Liverpool in regard to this matter. 

I ba\ e the honor to be, your obtHlieut servant, 

flAMKs Boylk, (lomnil, 

llKI’OKTS TO THE COMMISSIONEH-( iKNKUAL OK IMAIKIUATION FKOM ASSISTANT SUKliEON JoHN F. ANDER- 
SON, OK THE United States Marine- Hobpitai. Sehvice, detailed rKMi'ORAiiiLV at Liverpool for 

THE IN8PF.CT10N OF EmIORANTS OUINO TD THK UNITED STATES THKDUUH CANADA. 


COMMI.HHIONER-trENEKAL OF IMMIORATION, 

tv afthington, D. C. 


Livkrpooi., Kndijind, April S4, lUOl. 


Sib In accordance with instructions in your letter, R. O. D., March 10, 1001, to visit the ports of 
(jueenstuwn, Londonderry, and Glasgow, to report u)K>n the nimlical methoris of inspection of emi- 
grants from those ports, Lliave the honor to report the following: 

J left hero on the evening of the 3d for t^ueeustown and arrived tlicre the next morning. At pres- 
ent, there ison^one line carrying passengers to Canada that culls at (Queenstown, this line is the 
Beaver Line. They have one shiji each week, leaving here on Sundays and calling at (juiHuislown the 
next day. The number of passengers taken on at (Queenstown is small, and as far as i was able to 
leani W'oro exclusively Irish. This statement in regard to natioiialily, howi ver, must bo taken with 
reserve. While the lack of an inspection at this pmut leaves a Imiph'ole for iiiidosirablo emigrants to 
embark, still I do not think the niimher justifies the expense of one. Besides 1 am sure the board of 
trade will resent it even more than they do here. 

On account of ships sailing at short intervals, for some days after my return I was unable to visit 
Glasgow and Londonderry. 1 finally left for Glasgow on the 16th and returned on the J7th. Therii 
are two lines from Glasgow carrying passengers to Canada, the Allan and the Donaldson, the latter 
onlycarryingsti^erage passengers. The Allan Lino have advertised a ship every week for Canada 
and the Donaldson every fortnight. The number of steerage passengers from Glasgow last year 
to Canada was under 2,000. 1 was unable to learn anything in regard to i heir nationality or in regard 
to their physical condition. It is quite reasonable to suppose that this Dumber will be largely 
augmented if there is no luspeotiou at Glasgow and a rigid one. Emigrant agents soon know these 
things and advertise accordingly. The exiieiiso in ]>ropurtiuu fe the number of passengers would 
be large if an officer were stationed there, alioiit $1.50 for ouch emigrant import^. 

I lelt for Londonderry the 18th and returned the 21st. 
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At pre^nt there is only one Canadian lino calling at this port. The Allan Line steamers from both 
LivenKwl and Glasgow call there for pas8«mger8 arid malls. I was totally unable to learn anything at 
all reliable in rogara to the number of passengers from this wort to Cnn^a. The board of tr^e said 
they could not tell me, and the steamship agents said they did not have the numbers. Tbe number 
must be considerables for the day 1 was there I saw about 60 embark on an Allan Jdne steamer. Tbe 
facilities for tliird-class passengers to reach Londonderry fVoin Ireland are gooil, and they oan go 
Liverpool for about 10 shillings to Londonderry, if fur any reason they ran not embark Imre. 
The hoard of trade examination there is useless, as on the day I n as jiresent the surgeon was not even 
there WhiJo it will be easy for jiassengers to leave there without iiis}>ection, for the same reasons as 
noted ill repird to Glasgow, I do not think the expense jnstilies tlie results to be obtained. 

In reganl lo Liverpool, I have to say tluit the Beaver line apparently are trying to assist me, but 
they are siicli tricky people that J Jiave little faith in their iiroinises. t have repeatedly caught them 
attemjiting to deceive me, and even as late as their last ship 1 caught 2 passengers whom ! had i*e.jected 
twice before. 'Die suecess of the inspection here depends so entirely on the sineere cooperation of 
the eteuinship eonijtauies that unless they do assist in every wayiwssible the inR])ectiou is almost 
UKolcBS. I Iiave no way of ever being siire tliat 1 si-^ all of tlie* passengers. 1 am stnmgly of the 
opinion that tlie insjicetion is a failure, in spite of the fact that my rejections for favus and trachoni i 
have been about 2^ iier cent of the total number of passengers examineiL 1 strongly recommend tliat 
the Wiirli liore be (liscoutinned and a rigid insitection be estaltlisbed either on the frontier ns at 
Quebec, for in order to ho effective on this side it would be necessary to have an officer at Glasgow, 
Londonderry, Len\ and iierliaps Queenstown. Tlie expense of tliis would be considerable, and even 
if ibis ^yaB done you would have to reckon on tbe lack of support of the steamsbip companiog. The 
companies will make iiiiiny iiromises, but. they make no secret of the fact that they do not want the 
ins))eefion here, but aie kept to li by tlie Canadian Paciflo Kailrond, and finally the boaid of trade 
resent tlu' iiispeiitinii of Cniiadiaii passengers. They say that it is very presumptive to want to 
inspect passengers from one ]iart of the British Empire to another. If tli'o iiisiiectioii is continned I 
am afrani that when an inspiM'.tion of American-bound ships is w anted for quarantine purfiosos some 
hamfiering rules may be enforeed. 

Ko.spectfnlly, .Tohn E. Andkiihon, 

Agitistant Huiyeon^ M. U. 8. 


Liverpool, England, May 2, 1901. 

CoMMI.SKIuNEU (IKNKIIAL OK IMMIGRATION, 

1 ). O. 

Silt: In reference to the latter jiortion of my ietter of April 24 in regard to the state of affairs in 
Liveiqiool, 1 further have to inform you of some recent occurrences here: I have boon struisk recently 
by the number of passengers of the Leaver line sUiamers who wei’c booked to points in Canada as 
controHtiHl with t he number so hooked in the beginning of my work here ; the Beai er people allow all 
jiersons hooked to Canadian points, other than Qiiebeo, to embark. 1 have questioned iimny of these 
fieople, and almost without ixception they say that they are going to the States later, tliat “friends” 
(probably Slienker &. (!o) will meet them and buy tickets for tlicm to tlie States. On 'I'uesdayl 
inspected the passengers by tlie Beaver steamer Lake 8^>penor, about 600 in unmlK'r, and I rejected 
19— 14 for favus and 5 for Iraclioiiia; of tlioso 19, 6 only were refused passage by the 8U.'amship com- 
pany I protested against tliis, but to no avail. 1 called the attention of tlie agent to the fact that 
tw’oof the persons allowed to endiark who wer«‘ now booked— one to Sydney, C. B., and the other to 
Monti cal— had been previously rejected by me alamt one month ago, and now by simply ohauging 
their destinatloiMvero allowed to embark. 

On account of the munher of iH-rsons rejected by me who have been returned to Italy, the Italian 
(Bivoniment has withdrawn the licenses of the Beaver Line agents to book passengers from Italy. 
This being the case, tliey art' making every' effort to avoid returning persons to Italy, and by booking 
their passengers to Canadian points only they allow them to embark even after being rejected by me. 
I will also inform you that the same line has a ship on the way tu the Block Sea toeiiibai k passengers 
lr<iui Batoiini for Canada. This ves.sol, I am reliably informed, will stop at Naples or Genoa anef fill 
up her passenger aecomniodatjuus if not full when she loaves Batonm. 'flie same iierson informed 
me that I hey would very jirohably have a shin to sail direct from Naples or (leiioa about July 1 for 
Canada with about ?,(K)6 Italians; if so, I will bo safe in saying that 4 per cent will be sutfering B*om 
tavns and trachoma, and 76 per cent will be for the United States. The only point at whicli these 
]iers(>us can be apprehended fo prevent their entrance into tbe United States Ison the frontier, and 
until a frontier inspection is ( staldished we will continue to gel the rilllrufl’and scum of the European 
po]uilatioii into the States by w’ay of Canada. 

As for the work in Liverpool, in my opinion its nsofulnoss is at an end, in view of the recent 
moves of the Beaver Line. If persons tliat J reject can by simply booking to Canadian points be 
allowed to embark, tbe quicker it is discontinued the bettor. 

Kespoctfully, John F. Anderson. 

Asrietant Suryemi, M. II. 8. 


Livbei'ool, England, June 15, looi. 

United Stai’Es Commi88IonkB'<}enekal ok Immigration, 

Wanhinfftnn, 1). (1. 

SiR: I have the honor to inclose the within letter, which will exiilain itself. The man, Moses Levi, 
WHS rejected by me, with 10 others, on May 7, 1901, and as tlioy have evidently reached the States 
they lost very little time. The Beaver Line people are quite sore over the oontiniiaiiee of the inspec- 
tion, as they nad hoped it would have been stopped before now. They also blame the decrease in the 
number of passengers on the number of rejections, which on their line has been about 3 percent for 
ffivns and trachoma alone by me. Ships that formerly carried 800 to 1,000 now rarely have over 400 
te 600. They have heard that a frontier inspection will soon lie in force, and have notifled me that as 
soon as it is they will refuse to allow my inspection any longer. This being the case, 1 think it would 
bo decidedly better fur us to stop before they make us; so I respectfully suggest that as soon as you 
mature your plans you noti fy me by cable when to cease inspections. 1 request that I be informed, if 
noohjeotioii exists, of tbe i>lan of the proposed frontier inspection, for my own information. I will 
say that shipping men with whom 1 have talked all agree that a firontisr inspection is the only solu- 
tion of the question, certainly as far as the Beaver people are concerned. I truest that the inclosed 
letter lie returned to me. 

Bespectl’ulJy, John F. Anderson, 

Auittant Surgeon, M. U. 8. 
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Livbkpool, England, JvXy 15 , 1901 . 
Supervising Sueobon-Gbnbbal U. S. Marine-Hospital Service, 

WduMngton, X>. C. 

Sir : I bare the honor to make the usual report for the week ending July 13, 1001. 

During t he week I inspected 650 passengers fur Canadian ports. 1 ad visM the rejection of 8 persons, 
7 of whom wore allowed to proceed by the steamship companies, as most of the people 1 reieotare 
allowed jiassagH by the companies. 1 do not see that m> work here now is worth the cost. All of the 
persons reijected who were flowed passage were booked to points convenient to the frontier. 
Kespeotfully, 

John F. Andebson, 
Asiietant Sxirgeon, M, H. S. 


Hnited States (‘onsulatk, 
Liverpool, England, Auguftt 14, 1901. 

SUPEIIVWINO SURGKON-OKNEnAL 

U. S. Marine-Hospital Service, WasHngtcr 1 ). €. 

Sill: * " * I received orders from tho Bureau on January 15, 1901, detaching me from the Uiiib-d 
States consulateH in London and Liverpool and assigning me to the Immigration Bureau for duty in 
Liverpool. On the same date I received instruction.^ from the Commi.s.siouer tieiiei iil of 1 mmigrat ion to 
call on the ditterent Canadian iiasseuger lines and arrange lor tlie inspertioii of ]>a.isengers l)y their 
lines. At that time there were three lines carrying uassengers direct to (Janada, \i/., the Dominion, 
Allan, and Beaver. I called on the managers of the dittereiit lines and explained my instructions and 
wishes and requesti'd to know when I should bogin work. The Allan line said ^t once, the Dominion 
and Beaver people said they would write mo next day. After waiting one we(»k I wrote them asking 
to know their deci.sioii ; they then wrote saying that J could begin at once. 1 will here say that the 
Dominion line soon after discontinued their Canadian service, and so I will not consider them further. 


The Allan line reswlily promised mo every assistauee, a promisethat they h:ive kept to the liest of their 
ability. The lieaver people made the samu promise, and, m fact, have made it many times, luit. have 
often Vorgol ten to keep it. The Beaver people said that they would try it for a whilo, but did not 
think they wanted it. as they eoiild not see the necessity, since their passengers were jnsjicctcii on the 
Continent wJieu booked, again in Liveriiool at the boarding house, then by Dm ship surgeon, and 
finally by the hoard of trade. 

'file board of trade in an official letter refused to allow me to inspimt Canadian passengers at the 
time of their examination, and added that they thought it rather impertinent for a United States 
utUciul to insiiect passougers by a British ship from one part of the British Empire to another. This 
difficulty was avoldeil by inspo’eting th<i passengors before embarkation. But, by mapecting the jias* 
seugers'liefore the lioara of trade exaininatioii a large loophole was left for putting persons aboard 
whom I bad not ins])ee.ted, a thing that has happened on the Beaver boats often and I believe still 
oeours. The Heaver ]>eople have absolutely refnsed to be bound by any count 1 iiuiy make, as they 
claim the right Ui allow passengers to embark u]i to the last minute.* Several attempts were miule by 
them to ]»ut passengers aboard whom I had reiee.tod. 1 caught them three times, but am sure it 
oceurred many times wit hout m.v knowledge, 'iiie different companies agreed to accept luy decision 
in regard to the rejection of persons who were, presumably intended for the Uniti'd States if suffering 
from trachoma and favus, Imt from no other diseases; hence my re.iei tions have been practically for 
these two diseaises alone. t)n several ooeasions I have rejected pcTsons v\ ho told me that they had 
previously been rejected in New York or Naples. The Canadian Pacific Railroad manager in Liver- 

I iool called to see me soon aft>er I began work and volunteered any assistance possible. 1 asked him 
low be was interested in the matU^r, and he replied to prevent, if possible, t heir trains being detained 
on the frontier for inspection of immigrants. T thanked him and lolil him the Beaver puo])lo did not 
seem to want to act fair. Ho called on the Beaver people and told them that if they did not render mo 
every assistance possible in the inspection ho would refuse to move their passengers on arrival in 
Canada, a threat tuat has helped matters some. 1 will say here that Beaver jxople are quite down on me 
and the inspection, and blame the great decrease in steerage Italian passengers directly to the return 
of rcject<id persons to Italy, Ships that carried HOO to 1,000 passengers at the corresponding period of 
last year now have only from 350 to 5U0; this in spite of the fact that the other lines are carrying more 
than last year at the same time. A signiftcaiit fact in relation to the aliove is that when I began the 
inspection, in Feliruar.v. 80 per cent of the stisirage passengers were booked direct to United States 
points; now, only about 40 per cent. Persons bouk^ to the United States are refused passage if 
rejocteil ; persons booked to Canadian fioiiits are allowed passage even if rejectetl The Heaver line is 
iiutin the passenger conforenee and carries steerage fiassengers for about £4 from Liverpool to Canada, 
wliicii Is about 30s. less tbah the regular rate, eons^uently the class of pa-sseiigers is very poor. The 
Ailaii line passengers are the usual goml cliiss of Liverpool emigrants. 

I made my first inspectiou of Canadian passengers on February 5. Helow will be found the nuin- 
licrs, rejection, etc. 1 have given the two lines separate in order to enqihasize the difference in the 
class of passengers: 


Allan line: 

Number of ships inspected 19 

Number of jiassengers iiispectcsl 4, 553 

Total number advised reject ion 10 

Cause of rejection— 

Trachoma 3 

Favus 6 

Other causes 1 

Percentage of jiassengers rejected 0. 2 

Percentage of rejected porsous allowed liy company to embark 40 

Beaver line; 


Knmber of passengers inspected 9, 950 

Total iiuniber advised rejection 230 

Cause of rejection — 

Trachoma 79 

Favus 142 

Other causes 9 

Percentage of passengers rejecteil 2. 81 

Percentage of rejected persons allowed by company to embark 80 
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Summary : 

Total nntnl>or of paaBengeni examined 

Total number wOocted 

Percentage of persons examined injected 


14,508 

340 

1.06 


In regard to the inspection at foreign porta for the Immigration linreau. I will say that if all the 
linos could be made to agm to the inspection and would act rairly, agreeing to refuse passaim to all 
persons rejected, it would be a most excellent thing. The value of the present inspection in Liverpool 
of Canadian passengera is, in my opinion, small on account of the lack of cooperation of all the lines 
(ioiicemed, and I believe the best interests would be served by a discontinuance of the work, 
llespectfnlly, 

John F. Anderson, 
Antistant Surgeon, M. H. S. 


Kei'oht ok Dr. VirroR (1. Heiskr, Detailed at (Quebec to Examine European Immigrants 
Destined for the United States 

Office of Commissioner of Immigration, 

Fort of Quebec, Canada, Avgutt 7, 1901. 

Dear Mr. Powdkri.Y- Through the kiii(lup.s« ..f Mr. Thomas, I liave seen the letter of Dr. Ander- 
son of .Inly 15, ultimo, in wlucli he states that his work in Liverpool scarcely just i ties the cost. For 
yoi I iuformai.ion 1 would state that we are of the opinion here that the medical inspection at Liver- 
pool docs us more harm than grxid, la'cause it gives the steamship companies the advantage of an 
expert o])iiiioii as to whether a gi\t u immigr.Tnt can pass the UiiitiMl States inspection. When they 
are informed that an immigrant will probably not pass they hook him to a Canadian point. Of this 
fact we have ample evidence. We liave not yet had an instance oi one ol tliese l ases juosenting theiu- 
seJvos at the United Slales iiiHpeetion alier being rejected by Dr. Anderson, hut on several occasions 
I have gone among the Camufian immigrants and detected casos oi’ trachoma which, ujion further 
investigation, were found to liave been ro.ji'cted (advised) by Dr. Anderson. Upon cross-qiieHiioning 
these ca8(‘H it was soon learned that the iiii migrant luul no intention of remaining in (Jauada, hut would 
go to tlicirdestinutiou m the United Stales at the earliest iwissihle opportunity, and that they had only 
Couked to (iaiiada because tlioy ha<l Imeii ailvi.seil tu do so. In view of the foregoing facts it seems rea- 
Bouablo to assume that if there was no iusi»ection ai. Liverpool, many of the cases would not lie foro- 
warued, and coicsequcutly would present themselves at the inspection here, and thus give tliis oilice a 
bettiT opportuiiily to prevent < hem irom going over the border. 

About a we(«k ago I traiismilled to the Marine Hospital Service a renort of the transaidions of the 
service here from the eommeiiceiuent of the inspection, on May 20, to the ending of tlie liscal year. I 
tliought it well to mention this, because you might want some of .the ligures in preparing the annual 

^ Yours, sincerely, "V itTOh (I. Hkiher. 


Dkfick of Commissioner of Immigration, 

Port of Quebec, Canada, June 30, 1901. 

Sri'KUVisiNif Suroeon-Deneual, Mahine-Hokpitai. Serviok, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith Die report of Die transactions of the medical division of 
the iiumifiiation service at this port from th«' oommcnccmeiit of the medical inspection, on May 20, 
ultimo, to Die ending of the liscal year, . I line ao, 1001 
During this period t here were inspected 2,626 immigrants, passiKl, 3,575; detained, 51. Tlio cause 
of Die detention and the tiual ilisposition of the cases is shown in Diemedical and surgical rejiorthere- 
with inclosed , . , , v 

Tho i-onditious under which the inspection must he made arc Awy unsatisfactory and a thorough 
inspection under the present arrangeiiiciit is impossible. Anew building is under construction and 
wi.l probably be Vnady for oi'cupaiiy about August I. The Canadian otHcIals kindly consented to 
imike*tlie interior arraiigement of Die Imilding conform to the ideas of the service here. When the 
building is completed the facilities for making the inspection will compare favorably with any of 
those contained at the first-cla8.s inimigraiit stations ill the United States. 

Much diltioulty has been oxyieriem od witli Die hospital casos— in the first place, to induce hospitals 
to accept them, and, in the second ydnee, lodefaiu them alter they have been accepted. Lately we have 
not him so much trouble in this direction, and it is believed that as the mattiT is better understood, 
the difficulty will disappear. 

Kespoctfully, * Victor L. Heiser, 

Ausxatant Surgeon, M. H. S. 
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LEGISLATION OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES AFFECTING EMIGRATION 
AND IMMIGRATION. 

GERMANY. 

In general, European countries, from which the largest number of immigrants come 
• to the United States, have during the past 50 years ))ermitted free and voluntary 
emigration. iN'otwitlistanding the evident losses to those countries in the fact that 
eniigratioii takes tlie more active and productive members and leaves the aged and 
weaker, yet only in one particular have those governments placed restrictions on 
emigration, namely, those who attempt to escape their military duties. The German 
legislation of 1897, however, marks an innovation, if not a reversal of this policy. 
In the law of .lime 9, 1897, taking oll'ect April 1, 1898, emigration is looked upon as 
a matter (!f national imjmrtance and as a means for extending the power of Germany 
and tin*, inllnence of German institutions into other lands. Three purposes are 
sought to he served by this law : ' 

First. Frotection lor the emigrant in the purchase of his ticket an<l his transpor- 
tation lo foreign lands. 

Second. Additional protection on the part of the fatherland for the emigrant in 
the (‘onntry of his settlement. 

Third, 'i'he mainton.nice of the German spirit and German institutions among the 
emigrants, particularly by diverting emigration away from certain countries not 
suitable, and <lire<;tiug it toward other countries where the circumstances are more 
favorable. 

The latter object takes practical shape in the effort to divert emigration from 
North America to South America, It is argued that in North America conditions 
are not suitable for the customs, the spirit, language, and institutions of the fatber- 
laiKl, since the emigrants are ra])idly assimilated, and are even transformed into 
competitors of the agriculture and iudustry of their native land. On the other hand, 
ill rtoutii America, especially in south Brazil and Argentina, the climatic, agricultural. 
Mid other conditions are fuvorablo, and there the emigrants even find occupation 
in branches of German industry, and they continue commercial and political relations 
with the homo country. The practical device of the law whereby this diversion of 
mnigration to South Ameriea and to German colonies is effected is through the 
licensing of i-oinjianies and persons, who are permitted to solicit emigrants and 
transport them across tlio water. This license is granted by the chancellor of the 
Empire on the ratification of the Bnndesrath, and while the law does not designate 
the countries for which the license is applicable, yet the intention is that the 
chancellor shall grant licenses only to those companies who conduct emigration to 
South America and the German colonies. In order that the company which conducts 
the emigration shall ho amenable to the German laws it must have at least one 
member who is a Gorm:ni subjc^ct, and must make <leposit of 50,000 marks as a 
security out of which penalties shall he paid. (Section 5.) The license designates 
the ports and countries to which the operations of the licensee may be conducted, 
and countries uot mentioned are excluded from the field of operation. All agente of 
the comi>any or society are required to have a license and to limit their solicitations 
to the territory designated therein. Licenses can be revoked at any time on proper 
ground, or in view of violation of their condition. /Section 13.) 

Persons prohibited from migration are those between the ages of 17 and 25, who 
have not completed their military service; persons who are subject to judicial or 
police proceedings, and all subjects of the Empire for whom a foreign government 
or a foreign colonization society, or similar enterprise, has paid in whole or in part 
the cost of passage. To this latter class exceptions may be made by the chancellor 
in favor of those countries to which it is desired that emigration be diverted. The 
prohibition against prepaid transportation does not apply to those who have received 
passage money from Germans residing in a foreign country. (Stoerk, p. 100.) This 


> stoerk, Dns Tie' hsgosetB Vdier das AnewaiMlerungBwesen voiu 9. Juai 1897, Berlin, 1899, \t. 28. 
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])erniit-H snrJi oiiii^^ratiou th« United States, although licensos are not granted to 
this country. 

There are niany provisions in the law protecting the emigrant in the fullillmeut 
of the eontrat’-t entered into with the transporting agency and providing for safe- 
guards in the transit, for accommodations, and for food supplies. 

Emigkatiun law of Junk 9, 1897. 

[Trauslution.] 

I . — Con tract or ft. 

Section 1. Permission is required to forward endgi*ants. 

Sec. 2. Giving or refusing this ])ermiBsion belongs to the ehancellt)r of tlie Empire, 
with the conscut of the Ihindesrath. 

Sec. ii. In general, permission is only to be given to — 

(a) Citizens of, and in business in, the (Jerman Empire; 

(h) Mercantile associations, joint stock companies, etc., whose h»‘ad<iiiarterH are 
ill the Empire; and business firms, branch business firms, and stock com])auies 
whose reHp<»n8ible stocklmlders are citizens of the Empire. 

Sec. 4. To foreigners and citizens of tbc Empire who are established in business 
outside of the German Empire, ]>ermis8ion can only be given — • 

(a) If they empower a German citizen residing in the Empire to nqnosent them 
judicially in the matter of forwarding emigrants and in dealing with the authorities; 

(/>) If they subject themselves to German law and courts in case of cinitroversies 
arising from the acceptance and forwarding of emigrants. 

Sec. 5. Hefore permission is given the applicant has to deposit securities for at 
least 50,000 marks ($11,900), and if intending to undertake a. transoceanii’ forward- 
ing business he must prove that he is a shipowner. 

Sec. 0. Permission is to be given only for particular (*oiintrics, and jiortions of 
such, or particular places, and in case of transoceanic forwarding only for jiarticu- 
lar ports of entry. ^ 

Sec. 7. In case permission is requested b> German societies whose object it is to 
procure settlers for lands acipiired by them in transoceanic couniries, llic chancellor 
of the Empire is not hound by the conditions of section .5; for parti ( nlar icasons, 
however, exceptions can be made. 

Sec. 8. Permission entitles the grantee to do busiiu'ss throughout the German 
Empire, with the following restrictions: Outside of the commnnality of his place of 
business and that of his branch oflices 'he has— as far as concerns more than giving 
information to inquiries and the publication of conditions and forwarding opportu- 
nities — to avail himself of the assistance of agents, as provided in section 11. 

Sec. 9. The grantee can have substitutes to transact his business. The apjioint- 
inout of such is necessaiy for the establishment of branch oiliccs. After the death 
of a grantee, and in case of guardianship, the carrying on of the business ca n only 
be continued by the substitute for six months. The appointment of a substitute has 
to be approved by the chancellor of the Empire 
Sec. 10. The permission given to grantees can, with the consent of the Hundcs* 
rath, be revoked at any time by the chancellor. 'The permission of the apjiointment 
of a substitute can he revoked by the chancellor at any time. 

II. — Agencies. 

Sec. 11. Whoever desires to assist in the maimer described in section 1 by prepar- 
ing and contracting the forwarding of emigrants requires permission therefor. 

Sec. 12. This permission is given by high administrative authority. 

Sec. 13. Permission can only be granted to citizens of the Empire who reside or 
do husinesH within the district of this high administrative authority (section 12). 
'fhis permission can not be granted even under compliance with the aho\e requiro- 
nients— 

(a) If facts are known which prove the iinrel lability of the applicant: 

(h) If permission has already )>eeu granted (section 15) to a number of porsous 
considered Kulhcieiit for the proportion of the district by the authorities thereof. 

Sec. 14. Before permission is granted, the applicant has to give security for at 
least 1,500 marks ($357). 

Sec. 15. Permission to do business in the district of the authority granting the 
same, if the snme is not limited to a part thereof only, can be given ; with the con- 
sent of this authority, the extension of the business into neighboring districts can 
be granted to the agent by the authorities of such districts. 

ISec. 16. Agents can not transact business of the kind mentioned in section 11 for 
pei'sons other than those luentioiiod in the instrument of permission, or for their 
rwu account. 
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Sec. 17. Agents can not carry on Itiisineas in branch ollicoN l)v siihetitiites cr in 
traveling about. 

Sec. 18. Permission /^ranted to agents can at any time be limiied or revoked. 
Permission must bo revoked — 

(a) If tbe requirements of solution 13 are not complied with ; 

(b) When facts exist which prove the unreliability of the agents in regard to 
business transactions; 

(c) 11 securities, in part or wliolly, have been applied to cover claims and are not 
replaced within four weeks after being called for. 

bEC. 19. Comjilaint against tbe ordinances of tbe authorities based on sections 11, 
16, and 18, can be entered at tbe supervising authority within tw o w ooks. 

lll.— Ordivances for (/rantees and thnr aijvnis. 

Sec. 20. The securities deposited by granloos and their agents serve for all lia- 
bilities, lines, am] costs arising from their business transactions with emigrants and 
with the antborities. 

Sec. 21. 'fbe Bimdesratb issues tbe necessary regulations about tbe management 
of th(‘ business of princijials and aj'ents, particularly— 

(a) About the books and registers to be kept, statistics jiiul other records, as well 
as tbe blank forms to b(‘ UH«‘d ; 

{h) Ab<»ut the manner of giving security and the conditions which are to be entered 
in the bond concerning th(i liability and suxipleinentiiig and restoriiig the securities. 

1 V . — Forward hit/ ein UjrantH. 

Sec, 22. The grantee is permitted to forward emigrants only on tb(‘br8i8 of a pre- 
viously executed written contract, 'fbo emigrants can not be ])lace<l nndor obliga- 
tion to jiay er refund tlic wb(»le or part of the passage money, or to refund or work 
out any advances made to them, after their arrival at the place of destination; nei- 
ther can they be restricted in tlie selection of their occupations or places of resi- 
dence in tb^ foteign laud. 

Sec. 23. The forwarding and making contracts to forward — 

(a) Of piTsons owing military duty of the age beginning with 17 and ending with 
25 years, before they have procured a certificato of discharge {section U of tlie law, 
about ac(i Hiring and losing (iermau citizenship, of .lime 1,1870) or a certificate of 
the commission for substitutes, showing that their military duty does not inter- 
fere with their emigration ; 

(?>) Of persons whose arrest has been ordered by any court or police authority; 

(c) Of German citi/mis for whom tlic passage money has been paid wholly or in 
part, or who have received advances from foreign govk’iiments or colonial societies 
or simiiar agents, are prohibited. (Exceptioiis to this can be granted by tbe chan- 
cellor of the Kmpiic.) 

Sec. 24. Emigrants who do not possess tbe necessary certificates mentioned in 
section 23, or who belong to the class of persons mentioned in b and c of tbe same 
section, may be prosecuted by the polije authorities. The police aiithoritiiis in the 
seaports arc- authorized to prosecute those who ship persons whose forwarding is 
prohibited by this law. 

V. — liegalalioHH for emigration to trans- European conntrieN. 

Sec. 25. Contracts for forwarding emigrants must include transnortation and 
board to the foreign port of landing. The same is to be extended to the transporta- 
tion and boarding from the port of landing until the place of destination, mb recjuired 
by the granting of permission (section 1). If the emigrants take passage in a for- 
eign shipping port (not German), or 'f a change of ships has to take place, these 
must bo mentioned in the contract. 

Sec. 26. The sale of passage tickets to emigrants from a transoceanic place is 
forbidden. This prohibition does not apply, however, to contracts under which the 
grantee agrees to forward the eniigraiits from transoceanic ports. 

Sec. 27. The contractor is obliged to board and lodge tbe emigrants at the 
appointed ]daceof forwarding or shipping, without cost, if the delay of departure is 
•not caused by the emigrants. 

Sec. 28. If the delay lasts longer than a week the emigrant has, without preju- 
dicing his claim for damages, the right to withdraw from the contract and to 
demand the restitution of his passage money. 

Sec. 29. The rostitutiou ol the passage money can be demauded also if the emi- 
grant or any member of his family a(;compauying him should die before the begin- 
niug of the sea voyage, or if he can prove that by sickness or other circumstances 
beyond his control he is prevented from undertaking the sea voyage. The same 
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refers to oases conoeniing the restitution of the correspondiiij]; part of the passa^^e 
mouo.v where, according? to section 26, the forwarding from a transooeanio port of 
landing is prevented. One-half of the passage money can be demanded if the emi- 
grant withdraws from the contract for other reasons before the voyage begins. 

Skc. 30. Should the ship by accident or any other cause be prevented from con- 
tinuing the voyage, or by such causes is delayed on the voyage, the contractor 
(section 1) is bound to furnish the emigrants sutiicient lodging and board, and to 
forward them and their baggage to th^e place of destination as soon as possible. 
This ordinance applies also to the forwarding from the transoceanic port of lauding 
(section 26). 

Sue. 31. Agreements contrary to the conditions of sections 27-30 have no legal 
force. 

Skc. 32. The contractor can be compelled to insure his obligations arising from 
the sections 27-30, in a sum exceeding by one half the amount oi‘ the passage 
money, or to deposit an amount sufficient to cover this sum. 

Skc. 33. Contractors are responsible for the seaworthiness of the ships by which 
the emigrants are convoyed, as well as for their proper provisioning, as prescribed 
by law. ^ These obligations also rest upon the commanders of the ships. 

Sec. 34. Every emigrant ship, before entering upon its voyage, is subject to 
inspection as to its seaworthiness, outfitting arrangement, anti supplies of jnovisions. 
This examination is conducted by official inspectors appointed by the respective 
governments. 

Sec. 36. Before leaving port the emigrants and ship’s crew must be examined as to 
their health by a physician appointed by the emigration authorities (section 40). 

Sec. 36. The Bnndosrath creates ordinances covering the condition, arrangement, 
outfit, and supplying with provisions of emigrant ships, the official inspection and 
control of the same, and the sanitary ins])ection of the passengers ami crews before 
embarkation, the exclusion of sick ])eople, the management of embarkation, and the 
protection of emigrants in regard to health and morality. The ordinances ]>romul- 
gated by the Bundesrath are to be published in the law paper of the Empire, and to 
be submitted to the Reichstag at its next sitting. 

8ec. 37. As emigrant ships, in the sense of the law, are to be considered all vessels 
sailing to trans-European seaports and carrying—not considering tbe cabin pas- 
sengers — at least twenty-five passengers. 

VI . — Authorities of emigration. 

Sec. 38. For the assistance of the chancellor in executing the duties and rights 
pertaining to his office in regard to emigration affairs a council of competent per- 
soys, consisting of a president and at least fourteen inemhers, is created. The ]>re8i- 
dent is appointed by the Emperor, and the members are elected by the Bumlesratb. 
Every two years a new election of members takes place. In general, the organization 
of the council is regulated by the Bundesrath, and its actions by a self-made order 
of business. 

Skc. 39. This council must be consulted before permission is granted for enter- 
prises the object of which is the settlement of particular parts of transoceanic coun- 
tries, as well as in limiting or revoking the privileges of a contractor. Besides this, 
the Reichskanzler may bring before this council, for consideration, proper and 
important questions about emigration, and motions can be brought by the council 
before the Reichskanzler. 

Sec. 40. For the supervision of emigration and the proper execution of the ordi- 
nances thereof, emigration authorities are to be appointed by the respective govern- 
ments in seaports where contractors have received permission to transact business. 

Sec. 41. In the seaport the Reichskanzler causes the supervision of emigration by 
commissioners appointed by himself. These commissioners are empowered to assist 
in the inspections provided for in section 34; also to undertake independent inspec- 
tion of emigrant snips. They have to call the attention of the authorities to discov- 
ered discrepancies and offenses and insist upon their being remedied. The com- 
manders of emigrant ships are compelled to give the commissioners, when asked for, 
a truthful statement about all the oircumstances connected with the ship and the 
voyage, and to permit them at any time to enter the ship’s rooms and examine the 
ship’s papers. In foreign countries the duties of the oommissioiiers for the protec- 
tion of the emigrants are executed by the authorities of the Empire, to whom, if • 
necessary, assistant commissioners can he attached. 

VII.— Fortcardin^ from ports outside of Germany, 

Sj5C. 4f. By order of the Emperor, the Bundesrath concurring, for the regulation 
of forwarding emigrants and passengers in German vessels sailing from other than 
German ports, ordinances of the kind mentioned in section 36 can ne issued. 
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Vm.— 

Sec. 43. Contractors who contravene the ordinances of sections 8, 22, 23, 25, 32, and 
33, or the conditions to which the management of their business is subjected by the 
competent authorities, are liable to a fine of 150 to 6,000 marks ($36.70 to $1,428) or 
imprisonment up to six months. If the contraventions have been committed by an 
agent (section 9), the latter is fined; the contractor is also fined if the contravention 
has been committed with his knowledge, or if he has failed in the necessary care 
and supervision of his agent as far as it was possible under the circumstances. The 
same fine is imposed upon commanders of ships who fail in the duties under sections 
33 and 41, or who contravene the ordinances issued under section 36, whether the 
contravention may have been Gommitt(‘d in the inland or in foreign countries. 

8kc. 44. Agents (section 44) who contravene the ordinances of sections 15, 16, 17, 
22, 23, and 25, covering the regulations issued for the management of their business 
by the competent authorities, are subjected to a fine of from 30 to 3,000 marks ($7.14 
to $714) or of imprisonment up to three months. 

8kc. 45. Anyone forwarding emigrants without permission under sections 1 and 
11, or assisting in such business, is fined with imprisonment up to one year and in 
the penal sum of 6,000 marks ($1,428), or with either of these lines, 'fhe same fine 
is im])osed upon those who make it a business to induce emigration. 

Sk(’,. 16. Whoever contravenes the ordinance of section 26 is punished with a fine 
up to 100 marks ($23.80) or with iniprisoumeiit. 

Skc. 47. Contravening the ordinances of section 42 is punished with a fine of from 
1.50 to 6,(XK) marks ($35.70 to $1,428), or with imprisonment up to six months. 

Skc. 48. Whoever induces a female to emigrate with a purpose of prostitution, by 
concealing this purpose, is subject to imprisonment np to five years. Hesides the 
Jail punishment, the loss of civil honor and rights is pronounced, at the same time 
a line of 150 to 6,000 marks ($37.50 to $1,428). Subjection to police sui)ervision can 
b(> imposed. The same punishment is imposed whore persons induce female emigra- 
tion for purposes of prostitution, even where the purjmses are made known to such 
femalos. Under mitigating circumstances the punishment may he reduct^d to not 
less than three months’ imprisonment and a tine of 150 to 6,000 marks ($35,70 to 
$1,428). 

Final ordinances, 

Skc. 10. The central authority of the Bundesrath will designate the authorities 
meant by supervising, administrative, and polict» authorities. 

Skc. 50. This law will go into force April 1, 1898, and at the same time all ordi- 
nances issued under various laws of states for the permission of forwarding emigrants 
or assisting in same. 

ITALY. 

The Italian legislation of January 31, 1901, is modeled closely after that of Ger- 
many. It provides for the appointment of a commissioner of emigration and sub- 
ordinate ofiicers, makes regulations for the protection of the emigrant and his 
support in c.ase oi' delay on the part of the steamship company, provides a penalty 
for false advertisements, and makes provision for the location of employment 
agencies in’ the countries to which immigration is most largely attracted. The 
obligation for military service continues abroad, but may be temporarily snspendod 
during such residence. Italian citizenship is granted by decree to the sons of Ital- 
ians born abroad or attaining majority abroad (cl. 33). The following is a transla- 
tion of the Italian law; 

Italian Law of January 31, 1901, Regulating Emigration. 

(TraiislatioD.] 

Sec. I.— On emigration in general. 

Clause 1. Emigration within the limits prescribed by the existing laws is free. 

All men liable to military service having oouipleted or who shall within the year 
complete their eighteenth year of age, those entered for the naval service, and the 
soldiers of the corps of royal marines, may emigrate on obtaining due permission^ in 
respect to the first from the prefect or subprefect, to the second from the port 
captain, and to the last from the commander of the corps. 

All military men belonging to the first category of the army, not having completed 
their twenty-eighth year of age, may emigrate on obtaining permission from the 
district commandant, to whom proof must be afforded of being within one of the 
conditions to be specified in the code of regulations. 

The emigration of soldiers belonging to the second and third category of the 
army and navy is free. 
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The liini^jration of Roldiers of the first category belonging to the army is likewise 
free, on completing their twenty-eighth year of age, hot until tlui comphdion of 
their thirty-second ,Ncar of age same shall give due notice of their ileparlnre to the 
district commandant. Such notice to ho drawn np on unstamped paper, free of 
I'harge, as prescribed by tlie code of regulations. 

Such ])ower to (‘migrate granted to soldic'rs by the foregoing paragraphs may in 
exceptional cases he temporarily withdrawn by royal decree on the proposal of the 
ministers of war and navy. 

The minister for foreign atVairs, acting in ctmcert with the minister of tht; interior, 
has power to suspend all emigration to a given locality on public grounds, or when- 
t'ver the life, liberty, and property of the emigrant be endangered thereby. 

Oi.AUsK 2. Anyone enrolling, conducting, or H(‘ndiiig abroad children under fifteen 
yt^ars of age to be employed in labour, without (aiusiiig same to be submitted to 
iiK'dical (‘xamination aiicl supjdied with a mayor’s certiliiaite, in accordance with 
Clause 3 of the regulations on infant labour, September 17, 1888, shall bo punishable 
with a pecuniary liiui as pre8<!ribed in clause 1 of the act of 11th February, 1886, 
No. 3()57. 

ClatseS. Anyone enrolling or receiving in charge within the Kingdom one or 
more children under fifteen for employment abroad, in itinerant professions or other 
trades cla^'Silied in the code of regulations as being injurious to the health or dan- 
gerous, shall he punishable with conhnoment extending to six months^ and a line of 
one hundred to live hundred lire. 

Same penalty shall be indicted on anyone who shall conduct or send abroad, or 
(ionsign to third parties for conveyance abroad, children under fifteen years of age 
for employment as stated in the first part of this clause. In such cases the guardian 
shall forfeit his guardianship and the parent may be deprived of his paternal 
rights. 

Same provisions shall apply to anyone who shall indinie a female under age to 
emigrate, to lead her to a life of jirostitiition. 

ChAi'SK 1 . Anyone who in a foreign country shall forsake children under sevimteen 
years of age, coiumitti^d to their charge within the Kingdom for einidoyment, shall 
he punishable with a term of coiidnemeiit extending to one year, and a fine of three 
hundred to one thousand lire, irrespective of higher penalti(‘H in case of ill-trc'atiuent 
and bodily injury. 

Should the (diild not have (uimpleted its fourteenth year, the jieualty shall he 
increased by one-half. 

'fhe accused, subject or foreigner, shall be prosecuted on demand of the minister 
of Justice or by an action brought by the party; and wheresoever same shall have 
been previously convicted abroad for the same offence the iirovisions of clauses 7 and 
8 of the penal code shall ho applicable. 

Clathk 5. The competent authorities shall transmit all applications for passports, 
and deliver same within twenty-four hours from receipt of such application, or 
voucher, with all documents reipiired by regulations on the delivery of foreign 
]mss))orts. 

All passports delivered to emigrants going abroad in search of employment, or to 
their families, and all deeds reijuired for procuring same, are free from stamp or 
other dues. 

Hec;. it . — On emigration to tranmeeanir countries. 

Clattsk 6. Emigrants within the meaning of this present section are all subjects 
proceeding to countries lying beyond the Suez Canal, exclusive of the colonies and 
Italian protectorates, or to any country situated beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, 
the coast of Europe excluded, travelling third class or in such class as the emigrant 
commissariat shall declare equivalent to our present third class. 

Einigrauts not being Italian subjects taking passage in any port of the Kingdom 
are treated as subjects even in respect to provisions of clauses 21, 26, and 27, but 
same shall not be able to avail thomselves of the assistance of the protection ofTioos 
referred to in clause 12. 

No jiassport is required by such as are not Italian subjects. 

All passengers leaving of their own free will, and at their own charge, in third 
class or its equivalent, on board of Italian or foreign steamers, and journeying 
beyond the Suez Canal, will not be considered as emigrants unless such as* are 
Italian subjects shall exceed lifty in number. When same shall exceed lifty a special 
permit of the commissariat will be reiinired before same can be recognized as non- 
emigrants. 

'rhis rule can be suspended by royal decree. 

Power is given to the minister for foreign affairs to provide by special arrange- 
ments for the protection of emigration which might be effected through the agency 
of sailing vessels. 
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Of the commmariat and its subordinate offices. 

CJ.AUSE 7. Subject to the control of the foreitjii office departmeut, a commissariat 
sliall Ik^ appointed, to which all matters pertaining to eniigratioii shall be referred. 

Said comiiiissariat of emigration to consist of a cotmuissiouer-general chosen 
among the higher state o flic ials nominated by the minister for foreign atfairs with 
the approval of the conmal of ministers, three commissioners appointed in 
ace-ordance with the forms to be fixed in the code of regulations, and such other 
clerks as the service may require. 

The sala. ies and indemnities of the members of the commissariat will be fixed by 
royal decree!. Should same be <‘hoson from any government office, same shall retain 
their rank and service rights to which same would be entitled in the department to 
which same belonged, and to which same can always return with the rank and years 
of service which same would have attained had they remained therein. 

A boai d of emigration will moreover b(‘- formed, to eonsist of the commissioner- 
general as delegate of the bireign office department; live delegates of the ilepart- 
monts of the interior, treasury, navy, public instruction, and agriculture; three 
members :i}>poiut(Ml by royal decree on the proposal of the minister for foreign 
affairs ami i-hosen among such persons as shall have made the science of geogra]>h> , 
statistics, and economy tlieir special stud> ; tw'o members to be chosen in the manner 
prescribed by tlie regulations from among Italian subjects resident in Rome, one by 
the national league of Italian cooperative societies, and the other by the leading 
mutual aid societies of the chief towns of the Kingilom. 

Said council shall be consulted in all matters of im)>orlance concerning emigration 
and in the transaction of business pertaining to various (Government departments. 

(_?LAU8K 8. Said commissariat is in corresjumdence with the authorities of the 
Kingdom, with emigration departments of other states, and with all other institu- 
tions, home or foreign, interested in the protection of emigrants. 

Same shall have right to the free posting of its notices in every station or agency, 
on steamers, vans, and other means of trans}iort by sea or land. 

Hac-h year, and not later than the month of A]>ril, the minister for foreign affairs 
shall present to rarliament a general report on emigration, accompanied by a r(‘port 
of the commissioner-geuerul on the state of emigration, permanent or toMip<*rary, on 
the operatnms of carriers and their agents, on alterations in the existing regulations 
suggesled by experience, and on all other matteis concerning emigration. 

Such mport to be entered in the order ot the da.y of the next sitting for discussion 
and adoplion thereof. 

(Clause {). The minister for foreign affairs, in concert with the minister of the 
interior, shall ji])poiul in the ports of (Genoa, Naples, and ralermo, ami in such other 
towns as slmll he determined by royal <lecreo, an emigration inspector, invested also 
with the (juality of police officer, and selected from the staff of the department of 
the interior. 

Said inspector shall act in the manner prescribed by the regulations, and shall 
superintend the care and inspection of passengers’ luggage both on their departure 
and return. 

Clause 10. In all places where emigration exists, district or commune committees 
of emigration, unpaid, may he aiqiointed, to consist of the chief magistrate (prater), 
or, failing such, of the petty judge, of the mayor or his deputy, of the parish ])riest 
or other minister of religion, of a doctor (the three latter to he appointed by the 
commissariat), and of a representative of the local trade or agricultnial societies, 
chosen by the town council. 

All elective members to retain office for three years and to be reeligihle. 

Said committee to be presided by the chief magistrate or in his absence by the 
mayor. 

Clause 11. On all ships carrying emigrants, the doctor, or one of the doctors on 
board, shall belong to the royal naval medical staff, on active duly on half pay, same 
to bo ajipointed by the miiiistei of marine on demand of the commissariat. Such 
doctors to be likewise charged with the duty of exercising their vigilance on hoard 
in the interests of emigration, in accordance with the rules to he enjoined by the irodo 
of regulations. Same shall he paid from the emigration fund to which the carrier 
shall pay in all amounts due to same in such proportion as will he established by the 
regulations. 

The carrier is uinler obligation to provide such doctors, on the return journey as 
well, with board and tirst-class cabin free of charge. 

Cl. 12. In all States to which Italian emigration is more prelerably attracted 
special offices will be opened by the minister for foreign affairs, and whenever nec- 
essary by arrangement with the respective governments for the purpose of affording 
protection, information, and assistance in procuring employment. 

The minister for foreign affairs shall appoint, in accordance with rules to be fixed 
by regulations, travelling emigration inspectors in all transoceanic countries. Same 
shall have power to delegate such duty to consular officials as well. 
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SiK'h inspectors shall report to commissariat on the conditions of Italian eiuigra> 
lion the requirements of which same shall duly note and transmit. 

In all ports, w'hether of transit or destination, regular inspections will he made 
on board of ships conveying emigrants by travelling inspectors or consular officials, 
in accordance with rules to be fixed by regulations. 

On carriers of emif/rants and freights. 

Cl. 13. No one shall enrol or engage with emigrants or promise or sell pas- 
sage tickets without having first obtained from the commissariat a licence as carrier 
of emigrants, and a further special licence of said commissariat, subject to recpiired 
security, in the case of emigrants having a free or partly free ticket, or in whatsoever 
other manner favoured or enrolled. 

Such licences in the case of owners or otherwise of steamers fulfilling all re«iuire- 
ments of clause 32 will be granted to — 

{a) Italian steamship companies; 

(&) Foreign steamship com]>anies duly recognized within the Kingdom, in accord- 
ance with clause 230 and following of comnicreial code; 

(c) Italian shipowners trading individually or collectively; 

(d) Foreign shipowners and houn^ and foreign freight owners. 

All deeds of formation of foreign steamship companies shall, ]>roportioiiately t<» 
the amount of respective capital, sliall be subject to a fixed registration foe of five 
hinid red to three thousand lire. Subsequent deeds authorizing increase of capital 
will be registered on payment of a fixed duty, amount of which shall Ite in propor- 
tion to duty paid on deed of formation, with regard to original capital of the 
company. 

Such licences will be granted to foreign companies, shipowners, and freight own- 
ers only on condition that same shall appoint as their agent an Italian subject resi- 
dent in the Kingdom, or a legally registered Italian firm, and that same shall submit 
to all laws and regulations of the Kingdom in all that concerns emigration opera- 
tions and consequent a(;ts. 

Such licenses to be valid for oue year, and subject on every renewal to a grant fee 
of one thousand lire, and guaranteed by a deposit in Government shares to the 
amount of three thousainl lire or more of interest value, to bo fixed by the minister 
for foreign attairs in proportion to the im|)ortance of the transaction. 

All applications for such licenses shall imply full acceptance of all duties devolv- 
ing on the carrier by efi'ect of this law. 

The minister for foreign affairs, under advice of the council of emigration, has 
powcT by substantiated decree to refuse, limit, or withdraw such licence. 

Such <leposit is held prinuiril,> us a guarantee for the due fulfilment of all obliga- 
tions of the carrier or his agent in respect to emigrants and their representative's; 
and secondly, for due payment of all pecuniary lines incurred by said < aiTier or his 
agent by reason of such law. Such deposit to be made up to original amount when- 
ever same shall have undergone auy reduction, under pain of forfeiture of licence; 
same to be restored, saving in the case of pending judgement, six months after such 
carrier shall have ceased to act as such. 

Gi.. 14. All freight charges which <‘arriers propose to exact from emigrants 
shall bo subject to approval of said commissariat. 

Not later than November 15, March 15, and Julj’^ 15 of each year such carriers shall 
forward their respective tenders to said ('ommissariat. Same shall duly provide for 
approval of such freight rates, under advice of the chief department of the mercan- 
tile navj , and the boards of trade of tbe leading Italian maritime cities, with due 
regard to all Information supplied by emigrant inspectors and Italian boards of 
tr^e in the principal centres of Italian emigration; as well as of such respecting 
rate of freights in all leading foreign ports, drawn from periodical reports to be 
supplied by Italian consular agents. 

Whenever a tender is not accepted the commissariat is under obligation to invite 
the caj-rier to afford explanatious within a reiisonable term, upon which same 
shall forward all documents, together with substantiated proposals, to the higher 
naval board which shall duly express its opinion on the case. Thereupon the min- 
ister for forei^ affairs shall fix the freight <>harges with due reference to the trans- 
ports to be efiected and the class and rate of speed of steamships. 

Both ill respect to freight rates duly accoptea and of such as are by him established 
the minister for foreign affairs shall rive notice to Parliament by means of special 
leport, to which all such opinions and information aforesaid shall be annexed. 

As a rule the scale of freight charges shall be fixed every four months, viz, on 
January 1st, May 1st, and September 1st of each year, and shall remain valid for the 
ensuing term of four months. Power is reserved, however, whenever necessary, on 
the proposal of the carriers or at the request of the commissariat to alter such 
charges, and during such term, with the same forms with which they were originally 
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fixed, and under same form of procedure power is reserved even within such term 
of four months to fix freight charges to be required of new carriers. 

All freight rates to be made public not more than fifteen days prior to their appli- 
cation, and in the case of an extraordinary revision within the'shortest time possible. 

Said commissariat shall notify such rate of freights thus agreed on to all commit- 
tees, district and communal, and likewise notifying to same all tenders for transport 
at lower rates of all carriers so requesting, and to whom in default of local repre- 
sentatives of such carriers. Said committees shall direct all emigrants through the 
medium of emigration inspectors aforesaid. 

All carriera exceeding the freight rates settled end agreed upon, or who shall refuse 
to carry emigrants at such rate, shall be deprived of their respective licences, which 
shall not be restored except by decision of the minister for foreign affairs. 

Said carriei s shall not have power to raise the scale of freights charged to emigrants 
already publicly uotilied, or stated on ])assage ticket, or by equivalent entry. 

Whenever a reduction on the rates made public or agreed upon is intended such 
reduction to bo extended to all emigrants shipped for same passage. 

Cl. 15. In the event of a coalition between carriers to refuse the transport of 
emigrants at the rate fixed and agreed upon Government is empowered to authorize 
local committees to act in place of the agents of such carriers ; and shall have power, 
by spec.ial concessions to other companies, shipowners, or freight owners, home or 
foreign, to authorize the shipping of emigrants, and the transshiiimont in foreign 
ports on this side of the ocean, and to employ all other suitable means for the pro- 
tection of emigration. 

Such cases oociirring the carrier will be deprived of his licence, nor shall same bo 
restored excejit by duly substantiated decision of the council of ministers. In case 
of second otlence the licence to he finally withdrawn. 

(’L. 16. All carriers of emigrants may, by letter addressed to the commissariat, 
who shall take the advice of the competent magistrate, appoint personal agents, for 
whose actions in matters concerning emigration same shall he civilly responsible. 
Same to be likewise responsible for all acts of his subordinates, as well as of other 
carriers or any other person to whom same shall have entrusted, with or without 
the connivance or consent of the emigrant the transport thereof, wholly or in part. 
All conditions excluding or restricting such resjiunsibility, even when accompanied 
by a reduction in the freight charges, shall be void. 

Power is given to cominissariat to refuse by substantiated decree its assent to the 
ai>poiutmeut of an agent, and by a similar decree to revoke an assent already granted. 

Such ageuts shall b(‘ Italian enhjects, and will not be allowed to delegate their 
power to other persons. 

Pyiiiutunl arrangement, to benotified to commissariat, several carriorsmay appoint 
one solo agent. 

Ageuts are strictly forbidden to procure shipmeut for emigrants on vessels other 
tlian those of their ow n principal or principals. 

Cl. 17. The carrier au<l bis agents are forbidden to entice emigration in public. 

All prescriptions of clause 416 of ])enal code being maintained, whosoever shall liy 
means of public notices, circulars, or guidebooks concerning emigration, wantonly 
spread false nows or information, or shall distribut<« wdlbin the Kingdom news and 
infonnatiou of a like nature published abroad, shall be iniiiishcd with a term of cou- 
iinement extending to six months and a fine extensible to one thousand lire. 

All circulars and notices of whatsoever kind issued by carriers shall indicate gross 
and net tonnage and average speed of steamships, date of departure, lauding ports, 
and duration of the mi tire outw ard journey. 

Cl.. IS. The minister for foreign affairs in concert with the minister of thci 
interior has power, under special conditions, to allow any private individual to enroll 
on his solo account any number of persons as he may require for the execution of 
any given work abroaii, or for any colonial undertaking allow'ed by the laws of the 
country in which it is to be carried out, ou condition that such individual, iii the 
case of emigration to countries referred t.o in clause 6, shall employ the services of a 
licensed carrier for the transport and that such carrier shall pay the duty lixoil in 
clause 28. 

In the case of journeys to countries unfrequented or slightly visited by Italians, 
the minister of foreign affairs has power to allow under given conditions, that the 
shi^iinent he made by shipowner not possessing the qualification of carrier of 
emigrants. 

Cl. 19. No carrier or his agent shall deliver passage tickets to Italian emigrants 
unless same are able to produce passports. 

To all emigrants favoured, enrollodjor leavingof their own free will, having arranged 
for their passage in any place other than the place of abode of such carrier, same or 
his agent are bound to provide passage tickets not exchangeable for other document 
until such emigrant has quitted his place of abode for the port of embarcation. 
Exception made for carriers authorized by the opmmissariat: All are forbidden to 
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delivei' orders whereby omigrauts are to bo supplied with railway tickets iu their 
country of destination, unless such tickets be free and deliverable at time and ])laee 
of departure. 

All passage tickets for the use of einigrauts, considered as such in accordance with 
clause 6, arc free of stain]) and registry duty. 

Ci>. 20. Any ticket sold abroad by any carrier or by others on his account, and 
made out in the name of any emigrant embarking within the Kingdom, shall entitle 
such emigrant (on favorable report of emigration inspector of the port of departure) 
to accommodation on hoard ot the first steamer belonging to such carrier le.'iviug 
place of destination shown on the ticket, in spite of all contrary declaration con- 
tained ill such tick<‘t. 

All ])rovision8 of this jireseut law shall e«|ually a]>ply to all emigrants traveling 
under the conditions provided for by this clause. 

Cl. 21. All tiarriers and their representatives are forbidden to recei\c from 
emigrants any gratuities of whatsoever nature over and above the passage money ; 
said emigrants to have right to restitution of double the amounts unduly paid, and 
compensation for any damages. 

All passage inoiu'y wholly or in part prejiaid by any emigrant for himself or his 
own family shall l)e refunded, should same he prevented from starting owing to 
certified illness of self or any member of his family living with or to travel vith 
same; or owing to railway delay, or under any earcumstances accidental or otherwise 
ascribabie: to carrier or vessel. 

Ill all cases of (‘migration however favoured or enrolled, and wlnaievor sneh (‘mi- 
grant for any of above reasons or owing to same not being a(*(‘.epted by party having 
ordered bis enrollment, or be(‘.an 80 of his roj(‘cti()U by ins])(‘-ction committee, shall be 
under the necessity of returning Ifom iiort of embarcation to bis home, or to the 
frontier iu the ease of foreigners, said carrier to defray all expenses for slieltoring, 
maintaining, and Journ(\ving of sin^h persons, as well as transport of baggage, saving 
all rights of such emigrants to compensation for damages, if any. 

Moreover, when for any other reason whalBO(‘V(ir and prior to the doparture of the 
vessel said emigrant shall rescind his contract, all provisions of clause 583, No. 2 
of commercial code, being duly observed, same to ho entitled with the apiiroval 
of emigration inspeelor to the re.Htitntion of a moiety of the passage money, besides 
cost of iioiiriHliment for the estimated duration of the journey, wluu’ever same have 
been included in the passage money. 

Finally, shonbl said emigrant, to whatsoever category he may belong, have lost 
his ])as8age through delay of a train, oven when owing to eircumstanees beyond 
control, the railway companies to he under obligation to convey same and his bag- 
gage back to bis station of departure, or frontier station in the case of a foreigner, 
whenever same shall personally apply for and obtain from the emigration inspector 
a duly certified order for a pass, to be presented within twenty-four hours at the 
starting office. 

Cl. 22. The cost of nourishing and lodging all emigrants on their arrival at 
their port of embarcation to ho chargeable to carrier from midday of the day pre- 
ceding that fixed for departure as slated on ticket until such clay wherein sneh 
departure shall take place, wliat8oov(‘r be the cause of delays. 

All emigrants to whom any delay shall have been notified after being supplied 
with tickets and prior to same leaving place of abode shall he entitled to an indem- 
nity of two lire per diem whenever a full berth has been retained, and in due pro- 
portion for the lialf or (juarter, until midnight of the day but one preceding that on 
w'hieh the departure shall oc.eur. 

Whenever 8U(!h delay shall exceed ten days said emigrants are entitled to give up 
the journey, recover tiieir passage money if already paid, and to claim from board 
of arbitration referred to in clause 27 eoiiipensatiou for damages, if any. 

In all easels in which said emigrants by reason of the vessel or owing to quarantine 
regulations shall be uuder the necessity of breaking the journey at any intermediate 
port, the expense of feeding and, wh(Te necessary, of lodging same shall he defrayed 
by tlie carrier, who in the event of shipwreck or inability of steamer to proceed, or 
from stoppage due to accident exceeding fifteen days, shall be under obligation to 
send anotner steamer capable of accommodating and conveying said emigrants to 
the ])lace of destination. Failing which the minister for foreign affairs, after consult- 
ing the board of emigration, shall provide accordingly from the deposit. 

All agreement by which emigrants shall relin(j[ui8h their claim to indemnity fixed 
by present clause is void and of no effect. 

Cl. 23. The embarcation of emigrants shall he effected by carrier in such ports 
as are indicated in first section of clause ff. 

Kesorvution made for all cases beyond control : The landing of emigrants in foreign 
ports not situated on the other side of the ocean is forbidden, as likewise is the send- 
ing of emigrants to any non-Italian iiort for the purpose of embarcation. lufringe- 
meuts of this rule in either case and iu the sole exclusive interest of said emigrants 
are authorized by special permission of commissariat. 
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Ci.. 24. All carriorfl aro responsible for any loss sustained by emigrants who are 
proliibitod from landing in the country to which same are bound in consequence of 
local existing laws on immigration, whenever there bo satisfactory proof that such 
cArriers wore acquainted before starting with the circumstances giving origin to the 
prohibition aforesaid, 

Cn. 25, AVlienover the steamer on its return journey sliail touch at an Italian port, 
the carrier, in sjiite of any agreiunent to the contrary, is bound to convey at a 
daily charge of two lire a head per day, board included, all distn'ssed Italian subjects 
wlio, to whatsoever cause owing, shall Imi returning to their home by arrangement 
and request of a diplomatic or consular agent, to the number of ten (full berths), 
on steamers of less than athonsanil tons, with an increase of one for each additional 
two bundled or fra<tien of two hundred tons, the aggregate nnmlier of same not to 
exi^eed thirty, (diildreii above, three years and under twelve to |)ay one lira a day, 
and infants under tbree nothing. 


(hi inaiiei'fi of dinpute hviween carriers and cnwjranU. 


Cl. 26. Emigrants have power to institute proceedings for the recovery of sums, 
claims for damages, and all other matters of dispute arising from the present law, 
against the carrier or his agent, hy application drawn up on unstamped form, 
addressed to a royal c.eiisular official or to any Government office for the protection 
of emigrauts abroad, oi‘, whenever the departure shall not have taken place, to the 
prelect of the jiroviuce, to the emigration iuH]u‘ctor, or to the committee of such 
place where the agri'tmioiit was made or the enihareatiou was to be effected. 

Such apidieatiou, if abroad, to be made within six months JVom date of arrival at 
])ort of destination, or other port, slionld sai<l emigrant liave been nnalileto reach 
same; and if in the Kingdom within thr(*,e months from date of departure given on 
the ticket. 

In all cases in wlii<!li said emigrauts shall have been compelled to return t«» Italy, 
without having been abb' t<» <!ommnnicate with any royal authority or office for 
protecLioii, said term to begin from dale of tludr lauding in the Kingdom. 

Cb. 27. All matters of dispute arising between carrier and emigrant as per fore- 
going clause shall he ilecub’d, without right of apjieal, by a board ot arbitration 

established in the chief iirovincial town. 

Said board to consist of the president of the trihunal or his deputy, who shall 
preside, oi the royal attonie.v, of a councillor of the prefecture, and of two members 
apiiointed by the ])rovineial eouncil. 

In ease of impediment the piesident of the tribunal and royal attorney have power 
to appoint dejmt les, whicli in the case of the foriiier shall bo a vice-president or one 
of the judges, and in tlie ease of the latter his substitute. 

For the legal requirements of the proceedings the emigrant shall be held as liaving 
his abode in tbi' prefocturii to which such application shall have been made or 


for wan led. , , , , 

Such application to bo accompanied by reports and prools drawn up or collected 
by consuls, protection offices, traveling commissioners, emigrnt on inspectors, and 
local committees. _ . . . , , 

Said hoard of arbitration of the province wherein sanl emigrant shall nave taken 
his passage to b(^ competent in spite of all agreement to tlie contrary; same not to 
be bound to observance of forms and terms established for preparation of cases to be 
tried before the judicial authorities, or to notifying of verdict j same to render 
judgment in accordance with forms of procedure to be indicated in code of regula- 
tions which shall further make iirovisiou for notifying of verdict. Thereupon said 
commissariat shall draw the necessary suras from amount of security and distribute 
same to whomsoever due in a(!Cordance with verdict. 

Should such emigrants to he indemnihed be abroad at the time, such sums to be 
ilelivered to commissariat, by whom saraci.hall be duly remitted at carrier’s expense. 

All papers and deeds having reference to the case, inchiding verdicts, to be 

exempted from stamp and registry duties. _ 

Proceedings being concluded, the prefect shall forward all papers pertaining 
thereto to the royal attorney, in order that same may examine and decide if there 
bo ground for peiial prosecution. 

All litigation in respect to sums or valuables not exceeding nfty lire, arising at 
place of embarcation, wlietbcr between emigrants and carrier or between emigrants 
and inn-keepers, or boatmen, or porters, or any other persons whose services shall 
have been required hy said emigrants, to be settled by said emigration inspector, 
same to provide, without- formalities of judgment, on due hearing of the adverse 
sides, or even in the absence of such one as, though duly summoned, shall have 

failed to appear. ... i r u* t. 

Same shall draw up a special report on the entire case on the evidence of which 
decision will be issued having immediate effect. Against such decision no opposi- 
tion or appeal is allowable. 


607a ^ 
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Emigration fund. 

\Jh. 28. Carriers shall pay to deposit and loan fund of any braindi of the royal 
provincial treasury tlie sum of eight lire for each whole berth, four for each half 
and two for each (juartor berth. To same fund shall be ])aid all license fees, pecun- 
iary fines, and all future receipts originating on this bill. 

Such payments to be devoted to the constitution of an (‘migration fund, to be 
invested in securities issued or guaranteed by government, in respect to such sluire 
of same as shall not he required for defraying the ordinary expenditure incurred for 
the purposes of emigration. 

Such shart' thus rescTved to be held by the deposit and loan fund in account cur- 
rent; interest at same rate allowed on voluntary deposits, fixed in accordance with 
clause ii of regulations of 9th December, 187.5, No. 2802. 

All amounts drawn fr(»ni BU(;h current account to be by order uf general coinmiH- 
sioner with assent of the minister for foreign atfairs, same fo bo expended solely 
and entirely on behalf of emigration at home or abroad. 

The balance sheef. of said emigration fund, containing all expenditure on account 
of said commissariat and sections dopending therefrom, in accordance with forms 
fixed by regulations, shall each year be submitted to Parliamcmt, who shall examine 
and approve same by special v ote. 

Said emigration fund is pla(5ed under the control of ;i permanenff board coiniiosed 
of three senators and three members of Parliainenf , to be aiipointcd in each session 
by respective house. Same to retain their place on th(‘ board even during Ihe n^cess 
between Parliainents and sessions. Said board to issue every year a reiiort to bo 
presented to Parliament by the minister for foreign affairs. 

Siso. 111 . — (ieneral ruhn. 

Cl. 29. The minister for foreign affairs, in ooni'ert with the minister of the 
interior, has power to impose measures for the ])rotection, and special gnarantecs 
for the onrollneut, of emigrants not included in Section II of this bill if carried out 
by commercial agents, companies, private citizens, or foreigners, with stipulated 
conditions in respect to work, wages, time, or place. 

In tlio case of such eurolmeuts, and jirovided due claim shall have been made on 
the part of the emigrant or his agent, )»ondiiig the execution of a contract, or within 
ten days from the completion thereof, or within ten days from striking work, the 
assessment of damages in accordance with arbitration procedure givtm under clause 
27 shail bo allowed, the conditions for eventual tender of d(‘posit and re(a)very of 
guarantee to be fixed on each occasion in accordance with c.ach separate enrolment. 

The minister for foreign affairs has power (under clause 12, paragra]di first, of 
this bill) to appoint emigration inspectors travelling abroad, in all other chief cen- 
tres of Italian emigration, besides those countries lying across the ocman. 

Committees as per clause 10 shall exercise their office otpially in favour of (jmigra- 
tion not directed towards any country lying across the oc(‘an. 

Cl. 30. All boards of arbitration as jier clause 27 are competent to prouounise 
judgment in respect to refunding of any aniountB claimed by any royal authority, 
'in or without the Kingdom, for expenses incurred by same in the interest of emi- 
grants, whenever the responsibility shall he traceable to carriers, agents, companies, 
commercial agents, or private individuals, respective security to he available for 
such repayments. 

Penal enactmenU. 

Cl. 31. Saving provisions of first paragraph of following clause, the following are 
punishable: 

with term of arrest extending to six mouths and fine not exceeding one thousand 
lire, all such as shall* incite or favour the emigration of one or more persons, in 
(qiposition to laws and regulations, and contrary to prohibition of the minister for 
foreign affairs as enjoined by clause 1, concluding paragra]>b; 

with fine not exceeding three hundred lire all contravening clause 1 ; 

with term of arrest not exceeding three months and fine not exceeding ouo 
thousand lire all aotlnj^ in contravention to ]>reliminary portion of clause 13; 

with fine not exceeding one thousand lire any carrier insinuating, between liim- 
self and any emigrant, other brokers than his own duly authorized agents; and 
with same penalty any carrier or agent of same who shall declare as emigrants of 
their own firee will, travelling with their own money, any person whose passage 
shall have been entirely or in part paid by foreign governments or private contractors ;. 
and in case of second offence with a fine of two thousand lire or under; 

with fine not exceeding one thousand lire all acting in contravention to conclud- 
ing paraspraph of clause 16, whom the minister for foreign affairs has power to 
inhibit, for the time being or altogether, from all part in emigration operations, 
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with full reservation for any responsibility incurw^d by such agent in respect to 
such carrier or carriers by whom same shall have boon appointed ; 
with line not exceeding two thousand lire all acting in contravcnticm t»» clause 23; 
with fine not exceeding one thousand lire all contraventions to this bill or 
annexed rules, alike in the case of carriers, agents, contractors, commercial agents, 
emigrants not included. 

Should the carrier be a steamship company, all ]>eiialties sancl ioned by this bill 
against carriers shall bo applicable to all such as have acted as agents of the com- 
pany, and the due payment of all pecuniary linos incurred by same shall bo 
guaranteed by security of the company aforesaid. 

Copies of all orders and verdicts in respect to olTonceB providcul against by this 
bill shall be forwarded to the minister for foreign affairs, wlio, in so far iis‘ falls 
within his competence, shall provide accordingly to clause 13 with regard to 
license. 

Cu 32. A code of reg»ilations t«) be sanctioned, and to bo altered whenever neces- 
sary by royal decree, with approval of the council of state, shall, besides those 
already referred to, contain full rules for: 

distinguishing with referciici' to penalties saiic.tioned by clause 31 temporary « 
from ]>ermanent emigration ; 

distribution of duties emimcraloil in clause 7 and relative expenditure, and for 
the regulation choice and salaries of such clerks as are strictly necessary; 
preparing balance sheet of emigration fund; 

deciding which of the offices (lepeudiug from said coinmissariat shall he entitled 
to postal and telegraidiic franchise; 

iletennining standard of capacity and morality of carriiirs and their agents; 
authorizing and regulating committees for protection and other institutions in 
behalf of emigration due to private enterprise; 

appointing of all meuilKtrs hy election of all district and communal commissions 
and establishing the duties thereof; 

<lc<‘iding in wliicii cases and on what conditions the minister for foreign aflairs 
sliall have power to oblige carriers to convey missionaries charged with the care of 
emigrants; 

regulating tlu^ protection of emigrants in ports of emharcation, even by the estab- 
lishing of refuge homt's, to he erected, as moans shall allow, in the- ports of Genoa, 
Naples, and ra-lcrmo; for determining mode of admission to such homes, medical 
inspections, baths, etc. ; 

enjoining that within two y<mr8 from date of application of this bill the space 
now allowed to each emigrant in the dormitories of steamships employcil in the con- 
veyance of emigrants he iin^rcasod to cubic, metres 2.75 in the upper gangway and 
three cubic metres in the low(*r; 

fixing certain rules whereby the average speed of vessels shall not be under ten 
nautii al miles au hour; 

arranging for due control of conditions regarding rate of sjieeil and limiting the 
touching at iutoninuliate ports of such steamers to such stojipages as shall be lound 
absolutely necessary ; 

settling conditions on which steamers belonging to foreign carriers touching at 
Italian ports shall he exempted from inspections tending to verify if same are fitted 
in accordance with prescrijitioiis of tlie Italian laws and regulations on iireseiiting 
a docnnnmt granted hy coinpotcait authorities and duly authenticated hy a royal 
consular official stating that such steamer shall fill the reqnirod conditions; 

fixing the number of medical men ou hoard proportionately to the number of 
emigrants shipped ; ; 

fixing the nature and (luantity of food and accommodation, or corresponding indem- 
nity in the case of delay in starting, or stoppages of emigrants in all intermediate 
ports whatst)evBr, or whenever said emigrants he rejected, on whatsoever grounds, 
at port of departure or destination ; fixing the rations on hoard and all other matters 
tending to render the passage more satisfiictory ; 

fixing the amount of luggage to he allowed to each emigrant, c-arriage free, and 
indemnity to be paid to same in case of loss or damage; 

supervising treatment on board in respc^ct to all Italian passengers, holders of 
thira-clasH tickets or its equivalent class, returning home; 

settling all measures for protecting emigrants Journeying to frontier stations or 
others, whether enrolled, favoured, or travelling of their own free will, with or with- 
out jirevious engagement with carriers or their agents; 

calling attention to servic<*-B rendered such as, in local committees, arbitration 
boards, emigrant committees of protection, and other such gratuitous appoint- 
ments, shall have been instriimimtal in furthering the aims proposed hy this bill; 

settling, in couclusiou, all matters having reference to the sanitary welfare and due 
safety of emigrauts. 
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Sec. IV , — Spetdal provisions in retjard to miliiary service and nationality. 

Cl. 3IL 'lo (‘lauHe-H 81 and 82 of single code of laws on tlie recruiting of the army, 
and 30 of single code on maritime levies, the following to be sub.stituted: 

All operations in respect to levies abroad to be entrusted 1o the royal diplomatic 
and eonsnlar antborities. 

All being liable, porinanently settled abroad, may undergo inspection in the royal 
legation or imarest ro.N al consulate, same in accordance with result of such inspec- 
tion to be enrolled under their proper category or remainlod for fu1nr<5 in8])ection, 
or dismissed, or remanded to a future levy on a»*eoiint of Justilied impediment. 

All being liable, born and residing abroaii, or having lelt their country before 
having couiphUed their siKteenth year, in America, Australia, Asia (Turkey 
excepted), Africa (Italian dominions aa<l ]>rotectorates, Egypt., Trijioli, Tunis, 
Algiers, ami Morocuo excepted), when enrolled, to be tcmjuuarily exempted from 
jiresentation while such residence abroad shall continue. In case of general mobiliza- 
tion of the army and navy, same, to be under obligation to present themselves, sav- 
ing such exceptions, to be stated ii» such event, in respect to possibility of same 
being able to return home within the given tinn^. 

All military men as above, on their return to the. Kingdom, shall at once notify 
same to military district if assigned to the land force, or to Iheofllico of the com- 
mandant of the port if belonging to the navy, and present themscU’Cs for fullilling 
their military duties. Any contravening to such roles shall bo declar^^d deserters. 

Same to bo able, however, in e\<‘ 0 ])tional cases, to obtain from any royal diplo- 
matic or consular authority lea\e to return to their native country and remain there 
lor a term not exceeding two months. The war minister has power on each occa- 
sion, and in accordance with code of rules, to extend such leave to remain within the 
Kingdom to all such as shall show proofs of following a regular course of stmlies. 

Such temporary di8i»ensalion as ]>er paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 of this ])resont clause, to 
become absolute and final on full attainment of the thirty secoiuf year of age. 

Cl... 34. Following clause 120 of the cmle of laws on the recruitment of the army, 
and corresponding (dause 43 of the code of laws for the naval b'.vy, the (msuing 
clause to bo added : 

All such as on being called for military service shall be re.sident students in any 
college <»f lh(5 Kingdom or Erythrean colony and training for a missionary's calling, 
or having been enrolled in the first category, shall be entitled to obtain, in time of 
peace, that such call for s<‘rvi< e b<i post)>oued till full com]detion of twmity-sixth 
year, such concession to become void on obtaining such age, or oven sooner if such 
course of training has Ixam abandoned. 

Hhould same be jiroceeding abroad in the (juality^ of missionaries, to sneli pbu'cs 
and under such < onditions as the minister for foreign affairs shall re(|uire, same to 
obtain all lacilitations granted to sucli as, being liable to B(‘rve, are, born and resident 
abroad . 

Cl. 35. Faragraph 3 of lirst part of clause 1 1 of civil code is annulled. 

Cl. 36. The Ttaliau nationality, eomprising the ac«tuiremcnt and enjoyment <)f all 
political rights possessed hy natural-born subjee.ts, may be granted by <lecreo of tb(5 
minister of the interior in concert with the minister for for«dgu affairs, to all born 
within the Kingdom or abroad, having become aliens from the fact of ludng younger 
sons of fathers having lost their nationality, or, bom within the Kingdom or abroad, 
whose father shall have lost such nationality prior to birth of same, not having in 
aceordanci' \Nith clauses 5, 6, or 11 of civil code within a year of attaining their 
majority declared themselves Italian sub.iects, or, having expressly chosen to become 
foreign subjects, provided same shall make de<*laration to settle in the Kingdom. 

Se(L V . — Transitory rules. 

Cl. 37. The date of coming into efleetof this bill shall be lixed by successive royal 
decrees accordingly as the opening of the various branches of the service becomes iios- 
sible. Said decrees to have, for effect the annulment of hill of De.cember 30, 1888, 
No. 5866, series 3, in respect to such jiarts of same Jis shall correspond to present hill, 
the coming into action of which to be determined by degrees, in such manner that 
all provisions herein contained shali have taken ed’oet not later than a year from 
date of issue thereof 

Cl. 38. Pending approval of code of regulations and appointment of the emigra- 
tion commissariat, thi; minister for foreign affairs is empowered to entrust the tem- 
porary discharge of such duties to Government clerks. 

T. Villa, 

The Chairman of the Chamber of Deputies. 
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AOUICIILTUUAL IMMKJRATION TO HlilTISH (T)LONTES. 

DcMirnble immijiralion . — Sevornl HritiHli ruloiiieK liuvo inor<‘ or Iohh enerju^etic meas- 
ureH in vogiio for thn enconra^^einent o(‘ iniinij^atioii from tho BritiHh Isles. The 
Australasian colonies each maiulaiu a^ents-generai at Loudon. wIkj, in addition to 
attending to the affairs of the colony, act as immigration ajij^ents. Canada maintains 
not only iminij^ratioii agencies at Tjondoii, but agencies throiigliont Enf^land, Scot- 
laml, Ireland, au<l Wales. 

In addition to these colonial agencies Her Majesty’s (lovernment also has main* 
tained an emigrants’ information otlice at London, established in 1S86, “ for the pnr- 
]»osc of supplying intending emigrants with useful and trustworthy inf rmation 
res])e(5ting emigration chielly to the British colonies.’’ 

Tliis information olliee issues eirenlarfi and h.'indbooks respecting the several 
eoloniesof Canada, Australasia, and South Africa. These liandbooks d'-serihe briefly 
the ciinditious in the colonies, demand for labor, costof labor, wages, and the steam- 
ship fares and cost of migration. 

'I’lie object of the British cobmies, rigidly maintained, is only to encourage desir- 
able immigration, and their legislation is strict in excluding undesirable classes. 
For tbes(^ desirable immigrants two of the Australasian colonics, namely, (Queens- 
land and West Australia, provide free assisted or “nominated” )>as8ag(‘. New Zea- 
l.and provides redn<*ed passage. The other colonies which foimcrly adopted these 
devices of onconragiiig immigration ba\ e siiajieiided them. 

Th(‘, nature of this class of free passage may be gathen‘d from the following account 
in the Australasian circular of the emigrants’ in forma lion otlice rcs)>ecting (Queensland : 

“ I'rvc and anviittiid agent-general for the colony of iQiieensland has 
been instructed to offer free passages to foreign laborers and female domestic serv- 
ants from 17 to If) yearsof age who have never been otberwis)‘ engaged. One jinund 
])er adult will have to bo ])aid for ship Lit by those accepted. 'J'be agent-general is 
also emj)OW(‘red to entertain application for some assistances toward the total cost 
of iiassage of small capitalists, farmers, inarLet gardeners, elairyinen, frnit growers, 
and their families. 

“.Vomiwa/cd paHHaffCH {important to those nho hare friend » in the colony). — Persons 
who have vesideel in the colony for six months can nominate others who have been 
duly a])pioved by their relatives or ])orsoiial friends for free passages upon a])plica- 
tion to the government ininiigration agent at Brisbane, (Queensland, and upon 
making ihe following payments to him there. 

“Males from 1 to 12 yu-arsof age, £2; from 12 to 40, 124; from 40 to 5.5. l2H; females 
from 1 to 12, £1 ; from 12 to 40, £2, ami from 40 to 55, £8. 

“N. B. — Only lemab^ domeHli<‘ servanis, faun laborers, plowmen, and gardeners 
are eligihh* for nomination. Neither inecliatiics nor artisans are, eligible to be nomi- 
nated, nor more than 2 children under 12 years of age of the same family, nor any 
jierson abo\e the ago of 45 years, unless especially sanctioned by the minister. 
Nominated emigrants must remain in (Queensland for one year, and must not have 
]»revionHly resiiled in any of the Australian colonies.” 

Nominated einigi ants arc im-t by their frieinls at the government en igratinn depots, 
and may'^ obtain board ami lodging for a few days free of expense, fbey are then 
forwardeil by railway to tlioir respective destinations fr<'e of cost. “A bona fide 
intending sefeetor of an agricultural selection wishing to insj»oct laud before selec- 
tion may obtain a sidector’s ticket to the nearest railway station upon fiaymcut of 
tlie ordinary fare. If lie docs subsequently select an agricultural selection, tlie jirice 
of bis ticket w ill be relnnded to him and free passage will be given him for the car- 
riage of himself and family (if any), ordinary household furniture, agricultural 
iiiiplciucDts, ami etiects to the railway station nearest to his scloi tioii.’^ 

There were 895 iiomiuateil and full-paying emigrants to (Qiiooiisland ip 1898, two- 
thirds of whom were farm laborers or domestic servants. In l‘‘0() three-fourths of 
the entire immigration, numbering 2,1()I, were free passengers, an<l only 251 p.aid full 
sti^erage fare. The (lovernmeut Mispemleil free immigration tcm])orarily in 1900 
owing to the drought. The number of “nominated” im migrants is increasing, the 
iiatioualities being mainly Irish, Englisli, and Scotch The nominated system is 
rejiorted by the officials of both (Quconslaiid and West Australia as working very 
satisfactorily. It is also advocated by immigrant agents of Canada as preferable 
to fret^ ami Jissisted passages. The guarantee given by the uominators, who roust 
\)e settled residents of the colony, protects the Government against the (‘xpenso of 
maintaining the new arrivals, and the classes of people introdm'ed are mostly of a 
very superior character. 

The Australasian colonies maintain employment agencies and labor buresiiis, part 
of whose express duties is the assistance of immigrants and finding employment. 
New Zealand furnishes no free nominated or assisted passaj^es, but for certain classes 

C ides reduced passages. These are such as have fixed incomes or a capital of 
£100, with £50 afulitional for each member of the family over 12 years. The 
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regular fare by Hailing shipn from Kngland to Now Zealand for third class is £15 15 h. 
to £19 19 h.. but the reduced fares to New Zealand are £M lls. New Zealand does 
not maintain an iunnigration depot, but iiiiinigrantH obtain information as to rates 
of wages through the Crown land odicer. The following is a table showing the fare 
by sailing vessels and by steamer from England to Sydney, New South Wales. The 
rates are practically the same to other colonies of Australasia. 



Bv sailing vessel 
(about 3 months) 
occasionally. 

by Steamer (from 
411 to .W days). 

Tuird cliiHH - 


£14 Us.to£lH]8H. 
i £35 to £40. 

£42 to £70. 

Sf^unnil (‘.Irhh 

A Imiit £20 

First ulusa 

About £r>2 




CANADA. 

Of all British colonies Canada at the present time is carrying on the most expensive 
and systematic agitation in Great Britain for the inducement of immigration to the 
farming lands of the several provinces. There is maintained at London a high com- 
missioner, with agents in different parts of the country and on the Continent. These 
agents spend their time in traveling tlirough the country and lecturing on the 
advantages of Canada, and in advertising through the press. A large number of 
agencies is also maintained at points in the United States. 

During the 0 months, January to June, 1900, the superintendent of immigration 
distributed tlirough these agencies 1,050,500 pamphlets, circmlars, copy books, and 
newspapers, in English, French, and Iluiigarian languages. The department of the 
interior has met the expenses of various delegates from different countries w'ho have 
visited Manitoba and the Northwest and made reports upon their impressions of the 
country and its desirability for immigrants. Thesii delegates have included a number 
of tenant farmers from England, a Russian delegation, and a Finnish delegation. 

The immigration agencies in Europe work in l ooperation with the steamship 
agents and with the Canadian Pacihe Railway Company. At the same time, it is 
complained that the expense of migration from England to the northwest of Canada 
exceeds that to the western part of the United IStates. 

An interesting feature of the educational campaign of the immigration agents in 
Great Britain is the preparation of ‘ ^ copy books for use in the schools. It is stated 
that “the constant use of the copy books by the children can not fail to impress 
upon their minds facts relating to Canada that they are copyinjj day by day, and we 
hope also that the introduction of these books into many homes in the different parts 
of the Uniteil Kingdom will be attended with the best results. ’’ The present of a 
brass medal for competition in each school is offered when the schools close for the 
Christmas holidays to the boy or girl who proves to be the most proficient in the 
subjec+s. The Canadian government does not provide free or assisted passages, but 
directs its energies solely to the educational lines of spreading inforiiiation through- 
out Great Britain of the advantages of the country. At the same time the agents 
make it a part of their duties to personally conduct parties of immi^ants across the 
water to Quebee, whence the> are taken in charge by the officers ot the railway and 
the domestic branch of the commission of immigration. 

The activity of the latter branch of the bureau of immigration may be inferred 
from the report of the commissioner for Winnipeg I’or 1900. This commissioner has 
under his si^ervision interjiretcrs in Icelandic, German, French, Finnish, and 
^ Ruthenian. lie also h^ traveling agents,, who visit the colonies of immigrants and 
assist them in such ways as is needed. In this way the agencies have located the 
colonies of Doukhobors, who had lui^atod from Russia on account of their dislike 
of military service. These are desenbed as exceedingly desirable colonists. The 
Galacians or Kuthenians have made satisfactory progress. The agent states that 
the first 9 Galacians who settled in Canada in 1894 possessed $1,294, and in February, 
1900, their totaf capital was $31,278. The Russian-Moravian, with 25 families, 
threshed, in 1889, 18,000 bushels of grain and owned 300 cattle. The Russian colony, 
Burdderfeld, comprising 45 families, threshed 50,000 bushels of grain and owned 500 
cattle. A German colony, comprising 125 families, produced 300 bushels of grain 
and has 40 public schools and 2 churches. The French colony of 100 families and 
the Swedish colony have also succeeded well 

The vacant lands taken up by these immigrants are partly Government land and 
partly land of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Hudson Bay Company. The 
land entries for the half year ending June for the last 4 years, are as follows: 
1897, 1,272; 1898, 2,641; 1899, 4,573; 1900, 4,266. The sales of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for the 6 months from January to June, in 1899, were 182,836 acres, or in 
1900, 2^,628. The Hudson Bay company sold, in the first 6 months of 1900, 34,629 
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acTOR for $173,913. The total expeiulitnro of the Dominion Government in behalf of 
immigration iti something like $250,000 per year. It is ORtimated that 12,000 of these 
are Amerii^aiis and that three-fourths of the total immigration is directed to the 
search of iree lands in the Northwest. The following table shows for the first 6 
months of 1900 the immigrant arrivals by countries of origin : 


United States 

Eujiflisli Ainl Weislt ... 

Sootrh 

Irish 

Oalicians, etc 

Uerniaus 

Soaiidinavians 

French and 0<‘lgian 

MiBcellaiieoiis nationulitic^ 


* 8, MS 

4, 129 

.K 669 

348 

5,141 


476 

714 


253 


3, 776 


Total 23, 895 

The Canadian agencicis in the United States are the most extensive and energetic 
of all the agencies under the supervision of the immigration service of Canada. 
The ]»rincipal om^s are located at Detroit and Saginaw, Mich. ; Chicago, 111. ; Stevens 
Point, Madison, and Milwaukee, VVis. ; CJolumhus, Cleveland, Toledo, and Sandusky, 
Ohio; l.ogansport and Indianapolis, Tnd.; Louisville, Ky.; St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. ; Omaha, Nebr. ; Sioux Falls and Watertown, S. Dak. ; Des Moines, Iowa; 
St. Paul and Duluth, Minn.; (irafton, N. Dak. 

The literature puhlished by the dc]»artment has had the most extensive circula- 
tion throughout every State iu the American Union. The demand for the atlas of 
western (Canada was ho great that the large supply in 1889 became soon exhausted. 
Circailars and pamphlotH which are distributed are. entitled Western Canada,” 

Settlers’ FAperiencos,” “ Delegates’ Reports.” ** The Hard Wheat Belt.” An exten- 
sive 8> stem of advertising is carried on throughout the local and foreign papers, 
using reading notices as well as regularly displayed ailverti semen ts, and changing 
frequently in order to attract public attention. The agents conduct a series of lec- 
tures with lantern slides, and visit the individual farmers, explaining to them the 
advantages of immigration to Canada and the expenses, etc. Their efforts are 
directed iiiainly to securing American farmers who have already shown their desira- 
bility by the success they have made in their own country. In the Rpring of 1900 
several delegations were* provided with free transportation to Canada and return to 
tlicir localities, and their influence is described as satisfactory. From Missouri more 
than 80 delegates were sent in the season of 1900, In one train from Kansas and 
Missouri 200 souls, with 23 (lars of settlers’ effects, moved to the Canadian North- 
west. Another company of families moved from Nebraska overland in ‘^prairie 
Rchooncrs,” a trii> of 000 miles, to the Canadian Northwest. These colonists were 
in all cases tlie direct result of the solicitation of the Canadian immigration agents. 

An inleresting feature of Cniiadian immigration is that of dependent children 
whose migration is UHsisted by British public or private authorities. The boards of 
guardians of British poor-law districts are anthorized to assist the migration of 
pauper children at the public expense provided a stated sum be paid to the Canadian 
minister of interior for the inspection of snch children up to the age of 16. This sum 
ranches from '€1 48. 8(1. for each child of 14 and 15 years up to £10 14s. 9d. for each 
child of 4 and under 5 years. Under these regulations, the following table shows 
the number of childroii deported to Canada by tho public authorities from the years 
1889 to 1898: 


Year. 

Total 

numbers. 

Nnmb<|jr of 
children 
included. 

Total cost 
to the 
guardians. 


558 

428 

£6,266 


447 

375 



830 

296 

3,725 

^551 

881 

^ 822 

4,085 


398 

* 360 

4,586 


844 

290 

8,879 


292 

246 

8, 154 


228 

207 

2, 762 


99 

85 

1, 147 


90 

78 

1,160 






In a<ldition to tho public authorities deporting children there is a largo number of 
private childreus’ emigration societies, among which the fo^lowyig tne 
important: Childrens’ Immigration Homes, Birmingham, founded 1872, lor warrtea 
2,761 children to Canada during 17 years; The Sheltering Home, LiverpMl, for- 
wardetl 3,700 children in 27 years; Canadian Catholic Immigration Society, London, 
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HondH Koiuan Cutliolio hoyH and girls to Canada; Childrens’ Home and .Refuge, Lou- 
don, forwarded 1,525 children to Canada during 20 years and 40 to other colonies; 
The Church of England Incorporated Society for Providing Homes for Wails ainl 
Strays, London, forwarded 650 children to Canada; National Waifs’ Association, 
London, otherwise known as Dr. Bernardo's Home, forwarded up to the end of 1S90 
10,660 children to Canada. The cost of immigration, including ontdt and all Jour- 
neying expenses, is £10 per head. The association has a distributing homo at 
Toronto for hoys, at Peters borough for girls, and a small center at Winnii)eg, an 
industrial farm of 10,000 acres at Russell, in Manitoba, to which older lives were 
sent. The children are placed out with Ihe farmers and otliers, jind a lad who has 
saved $150 and takes nj) ji free homestead is providerl with a house, ]>rovisions, and 
larm imichinery, the ex])enHe of which he pays hack in easy installments. 

Manchester and Salfoi’d Boys' and Girls’ Refuges and Homes and Childrens’ Aid 
Society, Manchester, forwarded 1,300 children to Canada, of whom 10 wore sent in 
1899. 

The Salford Catholic Protection and Rescue Society, Salford, forwarded 707 clnl- 
dron in the last 10 years. They are taken to the Province of (Quebec and placed 
out with farmers and <jthers, all of whom are Roman (hitliolic Fromdi-speaking 
Canadians. 

(miNKSE EXCLUSION. 

The proposed continuation f(tr another ten years of th(‘ law excluding ('hinese 
laborers, which exjiires by limitation in 1902, suggests <*.omparison with legislation 
on Chinese immigration by the English-speaking cobmial ]n‘ovinces of Great Britain, 
which, like the United States, are open to the inllux of that nationality. Following 
is the text of the Canadian act of 1900 and a summary of legislation in Australian 
colonies: 

CANADIAN A(n' RESTRICTING CHINESE IMMIGK’ATION, 1900. 


[iKJ-fW Victoria. I 

CiiAi*. 32 . — An A<’T Rk8pectin(5 and Restuidtinm; Ciiinksk Immujkation. 

1 Assoiitod to .July 18 , UHiC.] 

Her Majesty, by and with the ttdvice and I'onsent of the Senate and House of 
Commons of Canada, enacts as follows: 

1. This act may be cited as the Chinese iininigratiou act, 1900. 

2. This act shall come into force on the first day of .laiinary, one thonsatid nine 
hundred and one. 

3. The following acts are repealed: Chapter 67 of the Revised Statutes, chapter 
35 of the statutes of 1887, and clmpter 25 of the statutes of 1892. 

4. In this act, unless the context otherwise r<!qnires — 

(а) The expression “chief controller” means the chief ofliem* who is charged, under 
the direction of the minister to whom is assigned the administration of this act, 
with the duty of carr\ in^ the provisions of this act into effect and who shall have 
authority over officers of customs and others appointed for the jnirposc or charged 
with the duty of assisting in carrying out the provisions of this act; 

(б) The expression “controller” means any customs or other officer at any seaiiort 
or frontier customs port, duly appointed as such and charged with the duty of assist- 
ing in carrying the provisions of this act into effect; 

(c) The expression “master” or “conductor” raeaus ‘any person in command of or 
in charge of any vessel or vehicle; 

(d) The expression “Chinese immigrant” moans any ]>erson of Chinese origin 
(including any person whose father was of Chinese origin) entering Canada and not 
entitled to the privilege of exemption provided by section 6 of this act; 

(e) The ex^iressiou “vessel” means any seagoing craft of any kind or descri]>tiou 
capable of carrying passengers; 

(/) The expression “ tonnage” means tbo gross tonnage according to tlie measure- 
ment fixed by tbe merchant shipping acts of the ,Parl lament of the United Kingdom; 

(ff) The expression “vehicle’ means any ferryboat, boat, railway car, cart, wagon, 

• carriage, sleigh, or other conveyance whatsoever, however ]>ropelled or drawn. 

5. The governor in council may — 

(а) Appoint one or more persons to carry the provisions of this act into effect; 

(б) Assign any duty in connection therewith to any officer or person in the employ 
of the government of Canada; 

(o) Define and iirescribe the duties of such officer or person ; 

(d) Fix the salary or remuneration to be allowed to such officer or person ; 

(e) Engage and pay interpreters skilled in the English and Chinese languages, at 
salaries aggregating not more than three thousand dollars a year; 

(/) Make regulations for the carrying out of this act. 
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6. Every peraoii of Cliiiu-Hc origin, irroHi»ectivc of alloginni i', sbiill ]>ay into tlie 
oonaoli dated revenue fund of Canada, on entering Canada, at tbe i)Oi t or place of 
entry, a tax of one liuudred dollars, except tbe following persons, who sball be 
exempt from sncli jiayinent, that is to say: 

(a) Members of tbe diplomatic corps or other Government representatives, their 
suites and their servants, and consuls ami consular agcmts; 

(ft) The children bom in (!7anada of })areuts of Chinese origin and who have left 
Canada for educational or other purposes', on substantiating their identity to the 
satisfaction of the controller at the i>ort or place \vhere they seek to enter on their 
return ; 

(c) Merchants, their wives and children, the wives and children of chTgyirjen, 
tourists, men of science, and students, who shall substautijite their status to the 
satisfaction of the controller, subject to the ap]>Toval of tht* minister, or who are 
bearers of certiiicates of identity, specifying their occui)ation and their object in 
coming into Canada, or other similar documents issued by the Covernmeiit or by a 
recognized otticial or representative of the Government w'hose subjects they are. 

(2) Eviu'y such eertilieate or other doenment shall be in the English or French 
langnagp, and shall he examined and indorsed (rise) by a llritish (‘onsnl or charg«^ 
d'alfaires or other accredited representative of Her Majesty at llu^ place where it is 
granted or at tbe port or place (d' do]»arturo. 

(11) Uersoiis of Chinese origin claiming on their arrival to be students, but who 
are uuahh3 to produce the rotinisite certifica-te as h<'rein before j)rovided for, shall he 
entitled to a refund of the tax exacted from them on the production, within eighteen 
months from the date of their arrival in Canada, of certiiicates from teachers in any 
school oreolh'ge in ( 'anada showing that they are and haveheen for at least 6ue year 
bona lide students in attendance at such school or c<dlege. 

(4) Any woman of Chinese origin who is the wife of a person who is not of Chinese 
origin slnill for the purpose of this act be deemed to bo of tin* same nationality as 
her husband, and the children of the said wife and husband shall he deemed to be of 
the same nationality as the father. 

(5) Nothing in this act shall he constriieil as embracing within tin' meaning of the 
word ‘'morchaiit’' any merchaiiVs clerk or other emidoyee, mechanic, huckster, ped- 
lar, or person engaged in taking, drying, or otherwise preserx ing lish for home eon- 
Hnm}>tion or exportation. 

7. No viissel carrying Cliinese immigrants U* any poit in Canada sliall carry more 
than one such immigrant for every fifty tons ol tonnagi^; and the owner of any such 
vessel who carries any number in excess of the number allowed by this section shall 
incur a penalty of two liiimlred dollars for each Chinese immigrant so carried in 
excess of such iininher. 

(2) No Chinese immigrant shall be allowed to land in or enter Canada coastwise 
or overland arriving in transit (lom any port or place in America from any vessel 
ontmdiig at such i»ort or place,, in excess of the number which would have been 
allowed l.o land from such v«‘8H(d had it come direct to Canada. 

8. No master of any vessel carrying Cliiiieso iiiunigrants shall land any jierson of 
Chinese origin, or permit any to land from such vessel, until a permit so to do, 
stating that the provisions of this act have been complied with, has heiui granted 
to the^mastpr of such vessel by the controller; and every master of a vessel who 
violates the provisions of this section shall incur a penalty of two hnndriul dollars. 

(2) The lauding of a person of Chinese origin from a vessel, wherever referred to 
in this act, shall not be held to apidy to tbe lauding of sneb person on the wharf 
and the placing of him in a pro])er building where he may remain until the pro- 
visions of this act have been complied with and the controller has given bis 
authority for his departure therefrom; and such person, while iu such building, shall 
for the purpose of this act be hold to he still on board tlio vessel by which he 
arrived, 'fhis jirovision, however, shall not allow the placing of such person in such 
building until all quarantine reejuiroments have been complied with. 

9. No controller at any jiort shall grant a permit allow ing Chimise immigrants to 
land until the <inarautine officer has granted a hill of health an<l has certihed, after 
due oxamiiiatioii, that no leprosy or infectious, contagious, loathsome, or dangerous 
disease exists on board such vessel ; and no permit to laud shall be granted to any 
Chinese immigrant who is snfl'eriug from leprosy or from any infectious, contagious, 
loathsome, or dangerous diseases. 

10. Every couductor or other person iu charge of any railway train or ear bring- 
ing Chhiese immigrants into Canada shall be personally liable to Her Majesty for 
the payment of the tax imposed by section Gof this act in respect of any immigrant 
brought by or on such railway train or oar, and .shall deliver, immediately on his 
arrival, to the controller or other proper officer at the port or place of arrival, a 
report iu the same terms as is required to be made by section 15 ot this act, by the 
master of a vessel, of all persoiis of Chinese origin arriving by or being on board of 
the railway train or (mit of which be is in charge, nnd shall, unless sucli persons are 
in transit through Canada, pay or cause to be paid to the controller the total amount 
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of the tax psiyahle by Chinese iiiiinigrantN so arriving hy siieh railway train or car, 
and ho shall not allow any such immigrants to diHenihark from snch train or car 
nntil after such report luw been made and such tax has been ]iaid. 

11. Every Chinese immigrant who enters Canada otherwise than by disembarking 
from any vessel or vehicle shall forthwith make a statement and declaration of his 
entry to the controller or other proper otticer at the nearest or most convenient port 
or place, and shall fc^rthwith pay to such controller or oHicer the tax of one hundred 
dollars imposed by this act; and if the Htatement and declaration is made to an 
officer other than a controller authorized to keep a register, snch officer shall reptirt 
the fact and transmit the tax to the chief controller or to the nearest controller so 
authorized, and the controller shall make a record thereof in his register and issue 
the proper certificate of such registration in conformity with the provisions of sec- 
tion 13 of this act. 

12. No controller or other officer charged with the duty of assisting in carrying 
the provisions of this act into eflect shall grant a permit allowing to land from any 
vessel, nor shall uny conductor or other jiersou in <'harge of any vehicle bring into 
Canada, either as an immigrant or as an exempt, or as in transit, any person of 
Chinese origin who is — 

(a) a pau])er or likely to become a public charge; 

(b) an idiot or insane; 

(c) suft'ering from any loathsome, infectious, or contagions disease; 

(d) a prostitute or living on the prostitution of others. 

(2) All such pm'sons are prohibited from entering Canada; .ind if they enter they 
shall be liable to imprisoniiK iit for a term not exceeding six mouths, and shall in 
addition be liable to deportation, and the master, conductor, or other ])eison who 
knowingly lands or brings or assists or ]iermit8 to land in Canada any snch persons 
of Chinese origin shall also be liable to a penalty not exceeding two hnmlred dol- 
lars or to imprisonment for a teim not exceeding six months. 

13. The controller shall deliver to eacli Chinese immigrant who has been permitted 
to land or enter, and in re8])ect of whom the tax has bemi paid as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, a certificate containing a description of such individual, the date of his 
arrival, the name of the port of bis landing and an aitknowledgnient that the duty 
has been duly paid; audsneb certiticate shall he prima facie evideni'C tlnit the]>orson 
presenting it has complied with the requirements of this act; hut sueb certilicjite 
may be contested hy Her Majesty, or by any officer charged with the duty of carrying 
this act into efl'ecl, if there is reason to doubt the validity or authenticity tlu'reol, 
or of any statement therein contained; and snch contestation shall be heard and 
di'temiined in a summary manner by any judge of a superior court of any jiroviuce 
of Canada where such certiticate is produced. 

14. The chief controller, and snch controllers as are hy him authorized so to do, 
shall each keep a register of all {lersons to whom certificates of entry have boon 
granted. 

15. Every master of any vessel bringing Chinese imniigrauts to any ]»ort or place 
in Canada shall be personally liable to Her Majesty for the payment of the tax 
imposed by this act in respect of any such immigrant carried hy such vessel, and 
shall deliver, together with the total amount of such tax, to the controllor, immedi- 
ately on his arrival in port and before any of his Chinese crew or passengers disem- 
bark, a complete and accurate list of his crow and such passengers, showing tln^ir 
names in full, the country and place of their birth, and the oocnpatioii and last place 
of domicile of each of such immigrant passengers. 

16. Every master or conductor of any vessel or vehicle who lands or allows to be 
landed off or from any vessel or vehicle any Chinese immigrant before the tax 
payable under this act has been duly paid, or who wilfully makes any false state- 
ment respecting the number of persons on board bis vessel or vehicle, shall, in addi- 
tion to the amount of the tax payable under the foregoing provisions of this act, be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding one thousand dollars and not less than five hnndred 
dollars for every snch offence, and in default of payment to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding twelve months ; and such vessel or vehicle shall be forfeited Her 
Majesty, and shall .be seized by an officer charged with the duty of carrying this 
act into effect, and dealt with accordingly. 

17. Persons of Chinese origin may pass through Canada by railway, in transit, 
from one port or place out of Canada to another port or place out of Canada without 
payment of the tax provided for by section 6 of this act, provided that such passage 
is made in accordance with and nniler snch regulations as are made for the purpose ; 
and any railway company whitffi undertakes to transport such persons through 
Canada and fails to comply with such regulations or to take such persons out of 
Canada at the desimiated port of exit within a period to be fixed by the chief con- 
troller shall be sul^cted to a penalty equal to double the total amount of the tax 
payable under the provisions or section 6 of this act. 

18. Everyperson of Chinese origin who wishes to leave Canada, with the declared 
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intention of leturnin^ thereto, sbiill give written notice of snoh intention to the 
controller at the port or place whence he piirposeH to Hail or depart, in which notice 
shall he stated the foreign port or place which such person wishes to visit, and the 
route lie intends taking botli going and returning, and such notice shall be accom- 
panied by a fee of one dollar; and the controller shall thereupon enter in a register 
to be kept for the purpose the name, residence, occupation, and description of the 
said person, and such other information regarding him as is deemed necessary, inidcr 
such regulations as are made for the purpose. 

(2) The person so registered shall bo entitled on his return, if within twelve months 
of such regiHtrati<»n, and on proof of his identity to the satisfaction of the controller 
(as to which the decision of the controller shall be tinal), to free entry as an exempt 
or to receive from-the controller the amount of the tax, if any, paid by him on his 
return; but if be does not return to Canada within twelve months from the date of 
such registration, he shall, if returning after that date, be subject to the tax payable 
under the provisions of section H of this act in the same manner as in the case of a 
first arrival. 

19. Every person of Chinese origin who wilfully evades or attempts to evade any 
of the provisions of this act as respects the payment of the tax by personating any 
other individual, or who wilfully makes use of any forged or fraudulent certificate 
to evade the iirovisions of tliis act, and every iicrson who wilfully aids or abeti au.\ 
such jierson of Chinese origin in any evasion or attempt at evasion of any of the 
provisions of this act, is guilty of an indictable offence, and liable to imprisonmeni 
for a term not exceeding twelve mouths, or to a fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars, or to both. 

20. Every ])er8on who takes p.irt in the organization of any sort of court or 
tribunal com])o8ed of Chinese persons for the hearing and determination of any 
offence committed by a Chinese person, or in carrying on any such organization, or 
wbo takes part in any of its proe<‘odingH, or who gives evidence before any sneb 
court or tribunal, or assists in carrying into effect any decision, decree, or order of 
any such court or tribunal, is guilty of an indictable offence and liable to imprison- 
nieiit for any ti rm not e.xceeding twelve months, or to a fine not exceeding five 
hundred dollars, or to both ; hut nothing in this section shall be construed to jirevent 
Chinoso persons from submitting any difl’erences or disputes to arbitration, provided 
such submission is not contrary to the laws in force in the Province in which such 
submission is made. 

21. Every pi'rson who molests, persecutos, or hinders any officer or ]>orBon appointed 
to i'arry the provisions of this act into effect is guilty of an indictable offence, and 
liable to impristmmeiit for a term not exceeding twelve months, or to a fine not ex- 
ceeding five huiulrcd dollars, or to both. 

22. Every person who violates any provision of this act for which no special pun- 
ishment is herein provided is guilty of an indictable offence, and liable to a fine not 
exceeding five hnmired dollars, or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding twehe 
months. 

23. All suits or actions for the recovery of taxes or penalties under this act, and all 
prosecutions for contraventions of this act which are not herein declared to be 
indictable offences, shall be tried before one or more justices of the peace, or before 
the recorder, police magistrate, or stipendiary magistrate having jurisdiction, where 
the cause of action arose or where the offence was committed. 

24. All taxes, pecuniary penalties, and revenues from other sources under this act 
shali he paid into and form part of the consolidated revenue fund of Canaila; hut 
one-fourth part of the net proceeds of all such taxes paid by Chinese immigrants 
shall, at the eml of every fiscal year, be paid out of such fund to the Province wherein 
they were collected, 

25 The governor in council may make such regulations as are necessary to pro- 
hibit the entry into Caiuida of any greater number of persons from any foreign 
country than the laws of such country pcmiit to emigrate to Canada. 


DISABILITIES 


IMPOSED UPON CHINESE AND JAPANESE PERSONS ON 
PUBLIC WORKS BY BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1898. 


The Province of British Columbia prohibits the employment of Japanese or 
Chinese iiersons, cither directly or by subcontractors, by any person or corporation 
.to whom any franchise has been granted for the right of erecting a bridge, making 
a railway, tramway, turnpike road, telegraph or telephone line, the construction or 
improvement of a harlior, lock, dam, slide, or other like work, the ri^ht of ferry, the 
right of carrying on any trade, business, occupation, or calling, or giving, granting, 
or offering to such person or body corporate any property rights or privileges what- 
soever. The penalty upon conviction before any two justices of tne peace or like 
authority is a penalty not exceeding $25 or less than $10 for every Chinese or J apanese 
person employed, whether employed directly oi^by subcontractors. 
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VH’TOUIA, 

All act of tlio lejjfittlatnre of Victoria iii was passed, procodotl by a preamble, 
statin that at a meeting of r<‘pro8entative8 (»f Australasian governments, hold at 
Sidney in 188H, it was resolved that it was desirable tlmt the laws of the various 
Anstralasian colonies for the restriction of Chinese immigration should bo assimilated 
on a basis approvt‘d at that meeting, and the act proceeds to enact restriction of 
Chinese to 1 for every 500 tons; penalty, £500 upon the master for every Chinaman 
in excess of the number, requiring the master to muster the Chinese before an ollicer, 
providing a penalty of £5 to £20 in addition to the head tax upon Chinamen who 
laud without permit, provnling against transshipping, giving the governor in council 
power to make regulations ami rendering the vessels liable to seizure for pi nalties. 
Chinese residents are prohibited, notwithstanding they hold a miner’s license or 
business license, from voting in any election whatever, unless they are naturalized 
subjects of the British Em]»ire. The names of all (Oiinese who had hitherto been 
voters were stricken from the list. 


</rKENSLANl>. 

The colony of Queensland in 1877, by act of the colonial parliament, imposed a 
head tax of £10 for every (Chinese pers<ui entering the colony, thu same to !»<>- iniid 
by the master of the vessel before lamling. Tenalty for neglect was Jixed at £20 for 
each Chinese person so landed or permitteil to land, in addition to the amount of 
the head tax, and the^ vessel should be forfeited and seized and condemned. China- 
men admitted were to bo provided with a eortilicate. Chinamen entering or 
attempting to enter the colony without paying the head tax were liabb^ to a penalty 
not exi'ceding £10. The act applied also to any (Hiinaman who was one of the 
crew of any vessel. 

By amendment adopted in 1884 the head tax on Chinamen was increased from £10 
to £80, and the penalties lor violation were increased. Shiiis w^ere prohibited Irom 
imjiorting a gr«‘ater number of passengers than in the proportion of 1 to every 50 
tons of the tonnage, the penalty for violation being C80 or loss for each Chinese 
passenger so carrh'd in excess. 

In 100 the colony adopted a further act for the restriction of Chinese immigration. 
This act sjiecially exempted iiersons duly credited as the re])ri‘sentatives of any gov- 
ernment, ])ersons born in Queensland, and persons temi»orarily exempted, such 
exemptions to be declared by proclamation of the governor in council. By this act 
no shi]) shall enter any ^lort or place in the ladony having on board a greiiter number 
ofChinesii passengers than in the proportion of I Chinese ])aHsenger to every .5(K) 
tons of the tonnage of such ship. The master of the ship is re<j aired to deliver to 
the collector the number and names of all Chinese on boanl th(‘. ship, including the 
crew of the ship. Furthermore, he must muster before the collector or any police 
officer the whole of the Chinese crow and passengers. ’I’he penalty imposed iqion 
Chinamen for unauthorized landing is £50. In default of payment, imiirisonment 
at hard labor from three to six montlis. 

NKW SOrni WALKS. 

'I’he legislation of New South Wales ndative to Chinese immigration dates from 
1881. In that year as enacted a law “ to restrict inllux of Chinese into Now South 
Wales.” 'I his provides that any vessels having on board a greatiT number of ('hinese 
than in the proportion of one Chinese to every 100 tons of the tonnage shall he liable 
to a penalty of £100 for each (’hinaman carried in excess. 

Section 4 provides that the Chinese permitted to land from each vessel slnill pay a 
head tax of £10, to he advanced by the mastiw of the vessel. The same head tax is 
re(|uired by Chinese arriving otherwise than by sea. The penalty on the Chinamen 
for evasion is £10 in addition to the head tax, and in default thereof imprisonment 
for twelve months, unless the penalty is sooner paid. 

The act of 1881 was repealed in 1888, and the substitute is entitled “An act to 
provide for tbe protection of the eolouy from the disturbances and national dangers 
of Chinese immigration.” It provides especially for the regulation of the Chinese 
at present resident in the colony, ami to indemnity the government for all acts done 
by the executive or ministerial authority in relation to Chinese immigrants or ves- 
sels carrying such immigrants, etc. In this act the number of Chinese is limited to 
one for every 300 tons of the vessers tonnage; the head tax is increased to £100; the 
penalty upon the master of the vessel tor violation of the law is £500 for each 
Chinese landed or suffered to land or escape. Chinamen in tbe colony not having 
paid the tax are liable to a penalty of £50, in addition to the head tax,' or imprison- 
ment for two years unless the penalty he sooner paid. 

No Chinaman is permitted to engage in the work of any gold, silver, or any mine, 
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or any mining pursuit whatever without express authority under the Iniml and seal 
of the minister in charge of mines. Chinese who are JJritisli suhJeetH are exempted, 
and regulations for the enforcement of the law are ]>rovidod. 

In 1«9(> the Chinese restriction a<;t of 1888 is extended so as to apply to “all per- 
sons belonging to any colored race inhabiting the continent of Asia or the continent 
of Africa, or any island adjacent thereto, or any island in the Pacilic or Indian 
oceans,” exct'pt representatives of foreign Governments. 

The act of 1888 is amended by rejiealing the exception in favor of Chinese by bir(l» 
a British subject, and therefore, since 1890, not even ('hinsimim subject to Great 
Britain can bo admitted to the colony unless paying the tax of £100. The law doe.s 
not apply to ministers of religicui, missionaries, native teachers, tourists, un'rehants, 
men of scitmcc, or students, and the wives and families of such persons, and also 
their <lomc.stic servants, providtMl they carry a certilicate ol* identification Irom the 
Ilritish consul at the port of departure. 

TASMANIA. 

The colony of Tasmania in 1887 limited the number of Chinese to be brought by 
any vessel tl) one for every 100 tons of tho tonnage. It imposed a penalty of £10 
upon the master for each (Chinese in excess of the limitation and a head tax ot £10 
for e>v<iry (diincs(^ landed. Penalty and exemption similar to those in the other 
Australasian colonies. 

WKHTKKN A I'S'I KALIA. 

Jn 1897 the colony of West Australia mlonted astringemt law applicable to laborers 
immigrating from Lidia., China, Africa, ortheislaiids of tho Indian and Pacificoceans, 
or of the Malayan archi])elago. The leading features of this act are the restriction of 
the number of immigrants who may be permitted to land to one fore\ery 500 tons of 
the tonnage of tho vessel. The penalty imposed upon the master or owner for the 
violation is £100 for each lahorer so landing. No laborers of these restricted classes 
can be imported unless a contract shall have been fireviously entered into. “ Every 
person who shall cause a laborer to be brought or imported into the colony emutrary 
to this provision of this act shall be liable, to a ]>enalty not exceeding £l00for every 
laborer so brought or imported.” A contract is entered into before the British or 
colonial a uthority, and is recorded in proper lorm. A rnnaway laborer who attonipts 
to A'iolate thi^ contract shall bo arrested, if found, without any othi'r warrant than 
the act, by any member of the police force, and detained in custody until he is 
returned to the port or place from which he is shipped, or is otherwise dealt with 
at the expense of the employer. The employer is also required, under penalty not 
exceeding £25, to notify a magistrate or police constable of the desertion of any 
laborer from his employment or disappearance therefrom lor a period of three days. 
The contract for service to whiidi these jienalties and provisions apydy shall not 
exceed three years in duration, hut may be renewed or may be rescinded by mutual 
agreement, in' which case the employer is leqnired to pay the expenses ol the laborer 
back to tin* conn try from which he came. 

NKW ZKALANU. 

Tho colony of Nrw Zealand in 1881 limited tho number of Chinese to one foi’ every 
10 tons of the tonnage of the vessels, and imposed a penalty of £10 lor each Chinese 
in oxeess. It required a head tax of CIO for all Chinese landeil, and imposed pen- 
alties, provided for smnmary jurisdiction by justices of tho pence, and provided lor 
certificates similar to those provided by tbe laws of the other colonies. 

IMMIGRATION IvEfcJTKlCTlON ACT, NATAL, 1897. 

Tho immigration restriction act of Natal of 1897 has served as a model for later 
legislation in Now Zealand and New Sonth Wales. The principal sections of this 

act are as follows: ^ /. 

The immigration into Natal, by land or sea, of any person of any of the classy 
• defined in the following subsections, hereinafter called “prohibited immigrant, is 

prohib^n » rgoii who, when asked to do so by an officer appointed under this act, 
sbnll fail t») liimsolf write out and sign, iu the characters of any langua^ of Europe, 
an application to the colonial secretary in the form set out in fechedule B of this act. 

(h) Any person lieiug a pauper, or likely to become a ]Hiblic charge. 

tol Any idiot or insane person. ^ ^ 

(d) Any person suffering from a loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease. 
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(e) Any person who, not having received a free pardon, has within 2 years been 
ronvicted of a felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving moral 
tui pitiide, and not being a mere political offense. 

(/) Any prostitute, and any person living on the ]>ro8titution of others. 

4. Any prohibite<l immigrant making his way into, or being fonnd within. Natal 
in disregard of the provisions of this act shall be deemed to have contravened this 
a< t, and shall be liable, in addition to any other penalty, to be removed from the 
colony, and u))on conviction maybe sentenced to imprisonment not exceeding 6 
months without hard labor, provided that such imprisonment shall cease for the 
purpose of deportation of tin* offender, or if he shall find two approved sureties, each 
in the snin of £.'i0, that be will leave the Cidouy within 1 month. 

5. Any person appearing to be a ]>rohibited immigrant within the meaning of sec- 
tion S of this act and not c<uning within the meaning of any of the subsections (c), 
(d), (e), (/) of the said section 3 shall be allowed to enter Natal upon the following 
conditi<mH: 

(a) He shall, before landing, de^iosit with an ollicer apimintcd uniler this act the 
sum of £1(K). 

(I)) If such iiersoii shall, within 1 week after entering Natal, obtain from the 
colonial secretary or a magistrate a certificate that he does not come within the 
prohibition of this act, the d(‘posit of £100 shall be returned. 

(r) If such jiorson shall fail to obtain such certificate within i week, the deposit 
of £100 may be forfeited and be may bo treated as a prohibited immigrant, jirovided 
that in the case of any person entering Natal under this section no liability shall 
attacli to the vessel or to the owners of the vessel in which he may have arrived at 
any ]>ort of the colony. 

0. Any person who shall satisfy an officer appointed under this act that ho has 
been formerly domiciled in Natal and that he docs not come within the meaning of 
any of the subsections (c), (d), (e), (/) of section 3 of this act shall not be regarded 
as a ]>roliibited immigrant. 

7. The wife and any minor child of a person not being a prohibited immigrant 
shall be fr<‘.e from any Mohibitioii imposed by this act. 

8. The master and owners of any vessel from which any jirohibited immigrant 
may be landed shall be Jointly and severally liable tc, aixnialty of not less than £100, 
ami such penalty may lie increased up to £5,000 by sums of £100 each for every 5 
prohibited immigrants after the first 5, and fhe vessel may l>e mad(5 exeeutable 
by a decree of the supreme court in satisfaction of any such penalty, and th(^ vessel 
may be revised a cloarance outward until such penalty has been paid and until 
provision has been made by the master to the satisfaction of an officer a])pointed 
under this act for the conveyance out of the colony of each prohibited immigrant 
who may have been so landed. 

9. A prohibited immigrant shall not be entitled to a license to carry on any trade 
or calling, nor bliall he bo entitled to acquire land in leasehold, freehold, or other- 
wise, or to exorcise the fVanebise, or to be enrolled as a burgess of any borough or 
on the roll of any township; and any license or franchise right which may have 
been acquired in contravention of this act shall he void. 

10. Any officer thereto anthorize<l by Government may make a contract with the 
master, owners, or agent of any vc^ssel for the <!onve.vance of any prohibited immi- 
grant found in Natal to a nort in or near such immigrant’s country of birth, and 
any such immigrant with his personal eflects may be placed by a ])ulice officer on 
board such vessel, and shall in such case, if destitute, be supplied with a sufficient sum 
of money to enable him to live for 1 month according to his circumstances in life 
after disembarking from such vessel. 

11. Any person who shall in any way willfully assist any prohibited immigrant to 
contravene the provisions of this act shall be deemed to have contravened this act. 

12. Aliy person wdio shall willfully assist the entry into Natal of any prohibited 
immigrant of the class (/) in section 3 of this act shall be deemed to nave contra- 
vened this act, and shall upon conviction be liable to be imprisoned with hard labor 
for any period not exceeding 12 months. 

13. Any person who shall be willfully instrumental in bringing into Natal an idiot 
or insam* person without a written or printed authority, signed by the colonial 
secretary, shall be deemed to have contravened this act, and, in addition to any 
other penalty, shall be liable for the cost of the maintenance of such idiot or insane 
person w'hilst in the colony. 

14. Any police officer or other officer appointed therefor under this act may, sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 5, prevent any prohibited immigrant from entering 
Natal by land or sea. 

15. The governor may from time to time appoint, and at pleasure remove, officers 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, and may define the duties 
of such officers, and such officers shall carry out the instructions from time to time 
given to them by the ministerial bead of their department. 
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16. The governor in council may from time to time make, amend, and repeal nilee 
and rogulatione for the bettor carrying out of the provisions of this act. 

17. The penalty for any contravention of this act, or of any rule or regulation * 
passed thereunder, where no higher penalty is expressly imposed, shall not exceed 
a fine of £50, or imprisonment, with or without hard labor, until payment of such 
line or in addition to such line, but not exceeding in any case 3 months. 

18. All contraventions ot this act or of rules or regulations thereunder and suits 
for penalties or other moneys not exceeding £100 shall be cognizable by magistrates. 


CANADIAN CONTRACT-LAROR LAW OF 1897. 

Recommendation for the amendment of the contract-labor law of the United States 
will i )0 aided by a comparison witli the recent legislation of Canada, the only coun- 
try that has followed the example of the United States in this phase of legislation. 
I'he Canadian act of 1897 is not a general act, but is merely in the nature of a retal- 
iatory enactmcmt directed against the United States. An a(!t of 1886 made special 
jirovision encouraging the assistance of immigrants as laborers by providing that 
any moneys advanced to them should be recovered ac.cording to the terms ot the 
contract after landing in Canada, nnd al8»> that << every immigrant who in consider- 
ation of money advanced as for said engagement binds himself to enter the service 
of any employer in Canada on his arrival there in any capacity, and to work for and 
serve' such employer in such capacity <lnring any certain time not exceeding six 
months and at any named rate of wages, and afterwards refuses and neglects on his 
arrival in Canada to ]K!rform such engagement, shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a. jjcnalty not exceeding !f'2() and costs, and to imprisonment until such penalty 
and costs are paid.” This law continued in force until 1897, when a statute modeled 
somewhat after the alien contract labor law of the United States was eimcted appli- 
cable solely to immigrati<m from the United States under the interpretation ol the 
linal clause, as will be seen below. I'his was amended in 1898 and in 1900, and, 
together with its amendments, is described as follows by the Canadian Labor 
Gazette; 

The act as originally in force made it unlawful lor any person, partner, or corpo- 
ration in any way to prepay the transportation or in any way to assist or emmurage 
tiie importation or immigration of any alien or foreigner into Canada, under 
tract or agreement, parole or special, express or implied, made previous to the 
importation or immigration of such alien or toreiguer, to perform labor orservii'cs 
of anv kind in Canacla, It was provided, however, that nothing in the act should 
be so construed as to prevent any citizen or subject of any foreign country tempo- 
rarily residing in ( anada, either in a private or official capacity, from cmgagiug under 
contract or otherwise persons not residents or citizens of Canada to act as private 
secretaries or domestics, nor any person, partnership, or corporation from engaging 
und<T contract or agreement skilled workmen in foreign countries to perform labor 
in Canada in or upon any new industry not yet established in Canada, provided that 
skilled labor for that purpose could not be otherwise obtained. Nor were tbe pro- 
visions of tbe act to apply to professional actors, artists, lecturers, or singers, or to 
persons employed strictly as personal or domestic servants. It was also provided 
that nothing iii the act slioubl lie construed as prohibiting any person irom assisting 
any member of his family, or any relative or personal friend, to migrate from any 
foreign country to Canada for the purpose of settling here. 

These sections of the act have been allowed to remain as they were, with theexcep- 
tioii of that part of the provision which states that the act shall not he constrned as 
“prohibiting anv person from assisting any member of his family, or any relative 
or personal Irieud, to migrate to Canada for the purpose of settlement here It 
was contended that the words “or personal friend ' gave unwarranted latitude to 
persons who might seek to evade the provisions of the act, and lor this reason the 
house in its amendment caused these w(»rd8 to lie struck out, thereby restricting the 
exemptions under this heading to members of the family or relatives. 

A very important addition, however, as to what constituted a violation of the act 
was made in section 8 of the ameudiiieiit, whereby the promise of employment 
through advertisements, printed or published in any foreign country to which the 
act a|!plicd, would he regarded as a violation. The exact wording ot tjiis section is 

ir^iall be deemed a violation of this act for Jiny person, partnership, oom- 
' panv’. or corporation to assist or encourage the importation or immigration of any 
person who resiiles in, or is a citizen of, any foreign country to which ^ 
applies, by promise of employment through advertisements printed or published in 
such foreign country ; and any such pereon coming to this country in consequence 
of such an advertisement shall be treated as coining under a contract as contem- 
plated by this act, and tbe penalties by this act imposed shall be 
case: Providtd, That this section shall not apply to skilled labor not obtainable in 
Canada, as provided by section 5 of this act.^^ 
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I'hc original act provided that all contracts or agreements made in violation of 
tlie terms of the act should he void and of no effect. This section of the original act 
has been allowed to remain as it was. 

Important changes have been made in the amendment to secure more eflective 
means of enforcing the act in cases of violation. As the act originally stood, the 
person or c-ompany, etc., fomnl guilty of a violation of the act was liable to a pen- 
alty oi’ $1,0(X), ami the mode of recovery of this penalty was that the same should 
be sued lor and recovered by the attorney-general of (hmada or a person duly 
anthoriyod thereto by him, but the latter might pay the informer who had furnished 
the original information that the law liad been n iolated such a share of the penalties 
recovered as he might deem reasonable and jnst, not exceeding 50 per cent, whore it 
appcariHl that the reeovc-ry was had in conseciuenee of the information thus fur- 
nished; but it was also expressly provided that no proceedings under the act or 
prosecutions for \ iolatioiis of it could be instituted without the consent of the attor- 
ney-general of the Dominion or some person <luly authorized by him. 

It was coutendtul by those who sought an amendment of these provisions that 
there were two important obstacles to an eftcctive enforcement of the act under the 
method of j)rocc<lure and penalty as sot forth. It was maintained that the necessity 
of obtaining the consent of the attorney-general of Canada for the institution of 
proceedings was a re(|uiromont which made it difficult for jiarties who believed 
themselves to be sulVeiiug in consiMjueneo of a violation ol‘ the act from linding the 
immediate means of redress. I he penalty being fixed at $1,0(K) silso had, it was 
alleged, the tendency to make the courts more conservative in enforcing tlio pro- 
visions of the act, and it was further believed that many eases might arise in wdiich 
a light ])enalty would be quite sufficient. 

To removt'- tbeH<' objections important provisions were made in this session’s 
amendment. The penalty has been changed from omi of $1,000 to a penalty not 
exceeding $1,(>00 nor h’ss than $50. The mode of recovery of this sum has been 
greatly simplihed. A person may, with the written consent of the Judge of the court 
in which the action is intended to he brought, sue for and recover the amount as a 
debt ill any court of competent Jurisdiction in which debts of like amount are now 
recovered. 

This sum may also, with the w'ritteii consent, to lie obtained ex ]>arto, of the 
attorney-general of the Province in which the prosecution is had, or of a Judgi* of a 
superior or county court (the section of the old act re(]niring the- consent of tlie 
attorney-general of (Canada is repealed), be recovered under summary conviction 
before any Judge of a county court (being a justice of the peace) or a magistrate, or 
stipendiary magistrate, or any fund ionary, tribunal, or jierson invested, by the 
pro]ier legislative authority, with power to do alone such acts as are nsnally required 
to bo done by two or more Justices of the pea<*e, and acting within the local limits of 
his or its Jurisdiction. In these cases the sum recovered shall be paid to the miuis- 
ter of (inaiice and recei\ er- general. 

Thus two methods are provided for the recovery of the penalty . lly one i t is recov- 
ered as a debt to sued for by any iierson who tirst brings an action therefor in a 
court of competent Jurisdictiou in the manner provided for; by the other it is recov- 
ered on summary conviction before any person or tribunal invested with power to 
do alone such acts as are usually required to be done by two or more Justices of the 
])e}ice. The receii er- general may iu cases where action is brought for the recovery 
of a penalty, in accordance with these methods, pay, as under the old act, to any 
iiifoniier who fnmisnes th<^ original information that the law has been violated siieh 
share of the. penalty as he deems reasonable and Just, not to exceed 50 per cent, where 
it appears that the recovery wasconseipieut upon the information furnished by him. 

Separate proceedings may, under this amendment, as in the original act, be insti- 
tuted for each alien or foreigner who is a party to such contract or agreement. 

The provision in the old act making guilty of an indictable offense the master of 
any vessel who knowingly brings into Canada on such vessel and lands or permits to 
be* landed from any foreign pcirt or place any alien laborer, mechanie, or artisan 
who, previous to embarkation on snob vessel, bad entered into contract or agreement, 
parole or special, exjiress or implied, to perform lalior or service in Canada remains 
askit was. 'Hie line for an offense un<fer this section is not more than $500 for each 
alien laborer, mechanic, or artisan so brought or lauded, or imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding fi montlis. 

Section 6 of the original act provided that the attorney-general of Canada, in cases 
where he was satisfied that an immigrant has been allowed to land in Canada con- 
trary to the provisions of the act, might cause such immigrant, within the period of 
one year after lending or entry, to he taktm into custody and returned to thei'-ountry 
whence he came at the expense of the owner of the vessel. This part of section 6 
remains as it was, but an additional clause, which ^irovides that if such person enters 
from ail adjoining country ho may be returned at the expense of the person pre- 
viously contracting for his services, has been amended so as to read “ at the expense 
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16. The governor in council may from time to time make, amend, and repeal nilee 
and rogulatione for the bettor carrying out of the provisions of this act. 

17. The penalty for any contravention of this act, or of any rule or regulation * 
passed thereunder, where no higher penalty is expressly imposed, shall not exceed 
a fine of £50, or imprisonment, with or without hard labor, until payment of such 
line or in addition to such line, but not exceeding in any case 3 months. 

18. All contraventions ot this act or of rules or regulations thereunder and suits 
for penalties or other moneys not exceeding £100 shall be cognizable by magistrates. 


CANADIAN CONTRACT-LAROR LAW OF 1897. 

Recommendation for the amendment of the contract-labor law of the United States 
will i )0 aided by a comparison witli the recent legislation of Canada, the only coun- 
try that has followed the example of the United States in this phase of legislation. 
I'he Canadian act of 1897 is not a general act, but is merely in the nature of a retal- 
iatory enactmcmt directed against the United States. An a(!t of 1886 made special 
jirovision encouraging the assistance of immigrants as laborers by providing that 
any moneys advanced to them should be recovered ac.cording to the terms ot the 
contract after landing in Canada, nnd al8»> that << every immigrant who in consider- 
ation of money advanced as for said engagement binds himself to enter the service 
of any employer in Canada on his arrival there in any capacity, and to work for and 
serve' such employer in such capacity <lnring any certain time not exceeding six 
months and at any named rate of wages, and afterwards refuses and neglects on his 
arrival in Canada to ]K!rform such engagement, shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a. jjcnalty not exceeding !f'2() and costs, and to imprisonment until such penalty 
and costs are paid.” This law continued in force until 1897, when a statute modeled 
somewhat after the alien contract labor law of the United States was eimcted appli- 
cable solely to immigrati<m from the United States under the interpretation ol the 
linal clause, as will be seen below. I'his was amended in 1898 and in 1900, and, 
together with its amendments, is described as follows by the Canadian Labor 
Gazette; 

The act as originally in force made it unlawful lor any person, partner, or corpo- 
ration in any way to prepay the transportation or in any way to assist or emmurage 
tiie importation or immigration of any alien or foreigner into Canada, under 
tract or agreement, parole or special, express or implied, made previous to the 
importation or immigration of such alien or toreiguer, to perform labor orservii'cs 
of anv kind in Canacla, It was provided, however, that nothing in the act should 
be so construed as to prevent any citizen or subject of any foreign country tempo- 
rarily residing in ( anada, either in a private or official capacity, from cmgagiug under 
contract or otherwise persons not residents or citizens of Canada to act as private 
secretaries or domestics, nor any person, partnership, or corporation from engaging 
und<T contract or agreement skilled workmen in foreign countries to perform labor 
in Canada in or upon any new industry not yet established in Canada, provided that 
skilled labor for that purpose could not be otherwise obtained. Nor were tbe pro- 
visions of tbe act to apply to professional actors, artists, lecturers, or singers, or to 
persons employed strictly as personal or domestic servants. It was also provided 
that nothing iii the act slioubl lie construed as prohibiting any person irom assisting 
any member of his family, or any relative or personal friend, to migrate from any 
foreign country to Canada for the purpose of settling here. 

These sections of the act have been allowed to remain as they were, with theexcep- 
tioii of that part of the provision which states that the act shall not he constrned as 
“prohibiting anv person from assisting any member of his family, or any relative 
or personal Irieud, to migrate to Canada for the purpose of settlement here It 
was contended that the words “or personal friend ' gave unwarranted latitude to 
persons who might seek to evade the provisions of the act, and lor this reason the 
house in its amendment caused these w(»rd8 to lie struck out, thereby restricting the 
exemptions under this heading to members of the family or relatives. 

A very important addition, however, as to what constituted a violation of the act 
was made in section 8 of the ameudiiieiit, whereby the promise of employment 
through advertisements, printed or published in any foreign country to which the 
act a|!plicd, would he regarded as a violation. The exact wording ot tjiis section is 

ir^iall be deemed a violation of this act for Jiny person, partnership, oom- 
panv’. or corporation to assist or encourage the importation or immigration of any 
person who resiiles in, or is a citizen of, any foreign country to which ^ 
applies, by promise of employment through advertisements printed or published in 
such foreign country ; and any such pereon coming to this country in consequence 
of such an advertisement shall be treated as coining under a contract as contem- 
plated by this act, and tbe penalties by this act imposed shall be 
case: Providtd, That this section shall not apply to skilled labor not obtainable in 
Canada, as provided by section 5 of this act.^^ 
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or porMonal friend, to migrate from any foreign country to Canada for the purpose of 
RettlLMiicnt here. 

6. The attorney-general of Canada, in case he shall be satisfied that an immigrant 
has been allowed to land in Canada contrary to the prohibition of this act, may 
cause sucli immigrant, within the period of one year after landing or entry, to be 
taken into oustocly and returned to the country whence he came, at the expense of 
the owner of the importing vessel, or, if ho entered Irom the adjoining country, at 
the expense of the person previously contracting for the services. 

7. Tlio receiver-general may pay to any informer who furnishes original informa- 
tion that the law lias been violated such a share of the penalties recovered as he 
deems rciasonable and just, not exceeding 50 per cent, where it .appears that the 
recovery wiis had in consequence of the information thus furnished. 

8. No* ]>roce(Mling8 under this act, or prosecutions for violation thereof, shall be 
instituted without the consent of the attorney-general of Canada, or some person 
duly authorized by him. 

9. This act shall apply only to such foreign countries as have enacted and retained 
in force, or as enact and retain in force, laws or ordinances applying to Canada of a 
character similar to this act. 



APPENDIX Tf) CIIAITEK ITT, PART II. 

WAGES OF GARMENT MAKERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA TRADE. 

[The following special report, prepared by Miss Helen Marotand Miss Caroliiu', L. 
Pratt, to accompany the invostijyatioii of the clothing trade, was received too late for 
insertion at the j)roper j)lace in this volume. It is inserted at this point, and shows 
specially the influence of country c.ompetition upon the wages of garment workers 
in the city of Philadelphia.] 

In general, the same system of manufacture of men’s ready-made clothing prevails 
in Philadtflphia as does in Chicago and New York, and in the United 8hites as in 
England. Ready-made clothing is contracted out and iiitwle uj) in shops of varying 
sizes, which are (biassed in the factorv inspc'ctor’s report as “sweat shf)ps.” 

It is the purpose of this report t/) deal with wiiges and other conditions of employ- 
ment. We shall describes the systems of manufacture and the position of the 
contractors only so far as these hear upon the former. 

In giving the rates of wages j)aid in Philadelphia to the makers of men’s clothing, 
we present figures which arc similar to those of other cities, hut the unusual feature 
of the Philadelphia trade is the effet^t of the country work (i. e., the manufacture of 
ready-made clothing in villages and on farms) upon the wages of the town worker, 
whicti we undertake to show. As the highest grade of ready-made work is not sent 
to the country, and as the lower grade is confined to the foreign population in the 
city, our report deals with this class — that is, the class represented by a $15 suit at 
retail and all clothing which sells at a jirice lower than that. 

According lo the factory insjiector’s report of 1900, there are 6,774 men and women 
employed in Philadelphia in the manufacture of coats, vests, and trousers. This 
total includes ready-made and custom work and summer clothing. The total is 
greatly in excess of the actual number employed, as the factory inspectors are 
required to revisit shops whenever the k>cation is changed, and in this way are apt 
to duplicate the number of employees. Their total is greatly in excess of our 
estimate, also, because we have considered separately the ready-made and custom 
work. It is on this basis that the labor unions are organized, makers of ready-made 
clothing subdividing their unions into Vest makers. Trousers makers, and Coat makers. 
The tailors, or makers of custom clothing, unite in one body as Journeymen tailors. 

It was as difficult to obtain accurate statements as to numbers engaged in the trade 
from the union officials as from the inspector’s report, as their written records do 
not extend beyond the members of the union. The walking delegate of the Vest 
Makers’ Union had ground for his estimate as the j>art of the trade he represents is 
so closely oi^^anized. He had upon his books 51X) members, and stated that there 
were not more than ^0 outside of the organization. Our observation bore out tliis 
testimony, for out of 1 12 vest makers whom we interrogatetl as to whether or not 
they belonged to the union only 5 replied in the negative, although every effort was 
made to include both union ana nonunion shops. The union estimate for the whole 
trade for 1900 was 3,660, including cutters, while the inspector’s estimatt^ was 6,774, 
exclusive of cutters. Not accepting the union estimaU* unqualifiedly, and on the 
other hand not wholly rejecting the factory inspector’s figures, but basing our 
calculations on both and on our observation, it is safe to say roqghly that the makers 
of men’s ready-made clothing in shops numl^r l^tween 4,000 and 8^,000 people. We 
accepted the testimony of 261 of these workers relative to their wages. 

Unsatisfactory as the above result is as to numbers, we could secure no figures 
relating to the number of country workers. The manufacturers of Philadelphia 
repeatMly asserted that they sent 76 per cent of the work to country contractors. 
We could obtain no other testimony worth considering. The factory inspector’s 
report does not indicate w^hether the shops reported in coimtry districts are manu- 
fiustnring for Philadelphia. We accepted the testimony of 73 or these people work- 
ing in sh(ms and 38 working in their own homes. 

We endeavored to make our ciises typical, and rejected such statements as were 
shown to be influenced bv conditions peculiar to the persons interviewed. We jpve 
out no printed forms to be filled in by the workers, but each person was carefully 
questioned. 
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Besides individual statements, we secured written statements from 50 bity contract- 
ors. Many of these we found to Im incomplete or false when we attempted deduc- 
tions as to profits, and therefore were obliged to reject all but 15. These 15 state- 
ments cover the wages of 227 employees. We accepted also the testimony from 9 
country contractors, 4 of whom “farmed out” their work. In these four sloops only 
the wages of the pressers could l?e used for a comparison, as the wages for operator, 
baster, and finisher are represented in the price paid to an individual home worker. 
The remaining 5 shops, including the pressers in the other 4, represent the wages for 
129 employees. As will be found upon reference to our tables, we have kept the 
contra<!tors’ statements separate from those of the individual. 

The wages varied greatly in the city shops, while in the country they were so 
nearly identical for the same class of work that we only obtained repetitions beyond 
a certain point. For example, there were 27 shops in Egg Harbor, all of which were 
coat shops, all used the same system, and the wages in each class of workers were 
about the same. After questioning the workers in four shops and telking to their 
respective employers, we thought the testimony sufficient upon which to base our 
statement. 

The following tables include the shop workers who were employed in the making 
of coats, vests, and trousers, as operators, pressers, basters, and finishers. 
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Average vxige of coimtrv home v'orkers, taken from 38 indirklnal statements. 
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It will l)e iieuessary to explain the difference in the organization of shops in town 
and country. The shops which we visited, and which we believe are typical of the 
w)untry trade, are located at Egg Harbor, New Jersey, and in Montgomerv and 
Bucks counties, Pa., where the bulk of the work is done. There are 27 Slops at iCgg 
Harbor, all coat shops and all organize<i practically the same w'ay. The others in 
Pennsylvania are all outgrowths of the “farming out'^ system. These latter are 
isolated, and therefore the organization is more independent and often not well 
worked out; or else it corresponds to town work, which influence (;an be directly 
traced, either to one or two employees upon whom the contractor depends, and who 
had learned their trade in town, or to the contractor himstilf, who ha<l done the same. 

The work of the operator is the same in the country and town shops in that it is 
confined to machine work, though the division of the work is somewhat different. 
The city coat owrators, working piecework, as they do in some shops, have their 
work arranged for them in “teams,’’ each member of which confines himself to the 
stitching on a certain jiart of the garment. This makes a gain in number produced, 
but each member of the team is more or less limited in what he can do by what the 
others in his team can accomplish. This latter consideration is one of those upon 
which the organized coat makers are basing their demand for week work. They 
exjilained that, while the jiiecework offered opportunities for higher wages to the 
rapid workers, the>' were hampered by the inability of the less rapid workers in their 
team. Jn week work, however, those classed xs first operators, according to the 
numher prodmvd, re(*eiv<* this higher wage. The wa*ek-work system throws the 
responsibility of dividing the work so that everyone is kept busy upon the con- 
tractors. 

The team work is a more serious conshleration with the coat makers than w ith the 
vest and trous(*rs niakers, U^cause a coat lulmits of so much finer division of labor. 
While the teams iji vests and trousers number never more than 3, and usually only 
2, and many shops organized iis piecew'ork wdthout teams at 'ill, the coat oiwrators 
W(trk hi teams of never less than 3. 

In the country, week work is the rule, but even w^here piecework is used the objec- 
tionable feature of team work has not troubled the workers. 

But the most striking difference between the country and town shops is that the 
opt'rators in the town shoi>s are invariably men and in the country sliops they are 
women. 'I'his latter has heen made possible by the introduction of steam or electric 
})ower to supersede foot iiower in the country. \t Egg Harbor few sliops use foot 
power, and in Montgomery and Bucks counties, where the shops are younger, foot 
power is not in use at all. The presence of men in the country siio])s as operators 
almost alw'ays indicrates, in the table, a shoj) run by foot power. The exceptions to 
this are to ln‘ found in the tw’o American coat operators who gave their wages as $12 
jier wec'k. These two men w ere in the same shop, were originally from the city, and 
the inference wiis thatthc'y furnished, l:)esides their work, the knowledge about the 
clothing industry ncrcessary to the successful ojieration of the shop. The sliop is 
organized very much as the city shops are and show^sthe influence of these tw o men. 

Pressers in the city are exclusively pressers, and the basters, who are usually women,’ 
baste. In numy of the country shops those who j>ress anr the under j)res8ers and 
basters as well. In these shops when a consignment of goods is ready for shipping 
all of the men in the shop drop their other work and do the final pressing. 

In the country 8ho])H all of the “felling” is given to outside w^omen. What finijih- 
iiig must bo done during the process of making up the coat is done by the basters 
and under pressers. All whom we have classified in the country shops as “finishers” 
are outside workers. In the city shops there are alw'ays some women finishers work- 
ing in the shops. These women do the felling as well as finishing. There are 
beside^s many outside' finishers who only fell the work as they do in the country. 

The “farining-cnit” system relievers the contractor of all responsibility as to organi- 
zation. Contractors farm out exclusively or have shops for the better class of work 
and farm out the cheajx^st grades. They have a building for handling, storing, and 
pressing the goods. The coats, vests, and trousers, are distributed about the country 
among the villagers and farm people and ctalled for later in the week. The worker 
is expected to finish the garment, except the buttonholes. The pressers retained in 
the shop are for incidental pressing rather than for jiressing the w^hole garment, 
•except where a different arrangement is made with the workers, and then all of the 
pressing is done inside. 

To understand how and to what extent the country work affects the wages of 3 ity 
garment makers, we must consider, first, wages for the country home workers. The 
comparison of wages between town and country workers in shops is a fair one, because 
they are all using the opportunity to make garments as a means of livelihood. On the 
contrary, the (country home workers are usually simply supplementing other earn- 
ings. They are farmers’ wives and ilaughters and those of fann laborers. They 
make clothing in the intervals of housework and farm work, for most of them help in 
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the haying and harvesting. To show how little a matter of business it is with these 
fami people, it is possible to make a comparison of output between workers in a shop 
and the same contractor’s employees outside. The weekly output of trousers made 
by 22 i)eople working inside was 900, while that of 50 families outside was 600; an 
average or 40.9 per individual for the former and of 10 for the latter — too great a dif- 
ference to be accounted for on the ground of advant^e of factory methods over home 
work. Our average number of all garments, including coats, vests, and trousers, for 
each family per week, based upon the testimony of 38 home workers, is 16.3. That of 
one of the largest country contractors is 12.7 per week per family. Owing to the fad 
that none of the contractors whom we interviewed made all 3 garments inside the 
shop, it is impossible to offset these figures by an average output per individual from 
any one shoj). But taking 1 typical coat and 1 vest and 1 trousers shop and averaging 
the output, we get 31 .7 garments per individual for 1 week. 

At the most, then, the output is only one-half of that of shop workers. This shows 
how infrequently the work is the principal occupation of these w^omen. Yet, owing 
to the immense number engaged in it, the volume of work assumes very large pro- 
portions. Isolated as these x)eople are and remote from the contractor, they must 
act^cmt his rate of payment offered through the driver who delivers the goods. 

Wiere the shop replaces the farming-out system, the employees are drawn from 
these same farmers’ lamilies, and a low standard of wages, influenced by the home 
earnings, prevails throughout. One would expect these shoi) earnings to be greater 
than the home earnings, first, because the grade of work is higher, and, indeed, the 
contractor’s principal reason for bringing the work int(> shops is the increasing 
demand fora higher grade of work, hence his clo.Mer supervision; and second, because 
of the lietter opportunity which a worker has of making a bargain when ^ociated 
with other workers, whether or not they are joined togetner through organization. 

While collecting the material from the country home workers we foresaw iha desir- 
ability of making such a comparison. But the country jieople were so unused to 
thinking of their work as a regular employment that their answer as to how many 
garments they could make in a' day, working steadily, were mere guesses, and many 
of them would make no estimate at all. Four trousers makers answered the question 
as follows: One, with the help of a daughter, actually made 10 pairs i>er week, but 
claimed that she could make 4 pairs jier day or 24 pairs per week if she gave all her 
time. She received on an average ])er pair 13 cents, which is a cent and a half V>elow 
our average for country home workers on trousers. This would give her and her 
daughter together a weekly wage of $3.12. Two other women, while making Imt 6 
pairs per week, claimed that each could, without help, make 2 pairs per day, or 12 
pairs jier week. One of them was paid at the rate of 11 cents and the other at the 
rate of 19 cents, which rtmresent the extremes of rates given us. Thus the one could 
make per week $1.32 ancf the other $2.38. This statement of rates does not by any 
mejuis represent the difference in grade of work. The 11 cents shows the extreme 
to which a contractor may go, if he is so disposed, when dealing with isolated jieople. 
The statement which puts the best light upon tlie wages of the country home worker 
was from a woman who said that, while she made onV H pairs per week, she could 
make, unaided, 4 pairs per day, or 24 pairs per week. She received the best gnide 
given out by her contractor, and was paid 18 cents per pair. This would have given 
her a wage of $4.32. We could not use the few answers which were given us by the 
coat makers; and while the vest makers gave estimates, we found no vest makers 
working in shops with whom a couumrison could be made. However, answers from 
8 vest makers show that they could make on an average 34.8 vests per week. The 
average rate for all is $0,104, which would mve an average weekly wage of $3.62. 

The highest wage jiaid in the country snops to women is $9 jier week, and the 
lowest $2’ 76, the average being $5.22. This includes coats and trousers shops both 
in the farming-out districts and at Egg Harbor. A more helpful comiiarison, per- 
haps, would be between the statements of country home workers on trousers given 
above and the wages paid in a trousers shop in the same district. The women 
operators in this shop are paid by the piece, and the average is $6 per week. They 
are all skilled operators, 9 in nmnber, with slight variation in wages. 

Imperfect as is this material regarding the possible wages of home workers, it is 
safe to draw the C5ondusion that there is a slight advantage to those who work in the 


shop. 

The country contractors working in shops save in the cost of production oyer city 
contractors in the employment of women operators in the place of men. It is diflS- 
cult, on account of the different division of labor in the country and city shops, to 
m^e in this connection a close comparison of wages. 


Average city wages: Average country 

Coat operatonr, male SIO.72 Coat operators, female 

Vest basters, female 6.59 Coat titers, male.* ••• 


15.84 

7.79 
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u ^ however, that the women coat operators in the country who get 
the highest wages paid women receive $5.34, and that the city women ba^rs on 
v^ts are receiving $6.69. Here we find women in the city engaged in a lower class 
of work and receiving higher pay than the women in the country who are doing the 
mghest gi^e of work. If we now take the highest grade of workers among the men, 
that 18 , the operators in the city and the basters in the country, we find that the 
oj)erator8 in the city receive an advance of neatly $3 over the country coat basters; 
but part of the advance must be attributed to the greater skill required in operating. 

Kefenmte to the above table will show what would be the eifect upon rates of 
wages if women were to enter into competition with men in the city trade. If the 
vest bastera, with an average wage of $6.69, should offer their services even at a con- 
siderable increase over their present wages as skilled coat operators the rate of 
wages for ojierating coats w^ould be reduced. 

^o far neither the Jewish w^omen in the trade nor the Americans have come into 
direct competition with men operators, although American girls are operating in 
some of the shops in connection with wholesale houses, and in the shops wFiich 
undertake the highest grades of ready-made garments. 

It has liecome possible for women to enter the trade as ojieratorR just so far as the 
shops have adopted steam or electric jxiwer, which has been done with a few excep- 
tions in the country. This has taken place to some extent in the city, and yet. the 
largest manufacturer of ready-made clothing in Philadelphia recently advertised for 
women operators, having opened a shop which the firm expected would form the 
nudeuH of a larger factory to be built later. Although trade was dull, they had 
almost no answers, and such as they did have w^ere from girls not sufficiently skilled 
to be aix'cptable. 

The city contractors, through the year, fill in the deficiencies in seasonal orders 
sent to the country. The average price paid city contractors is slightly higher than 
the price pai<l for country w’ork. If we now take the total wages involved in 
making a gannent, rather than the averages paid the different classes of workers, or 
the total average for the trade, w^e can make a clearer comparison in the costs of 
manufacture so far us wages are concerned. 


A verage (ml in wages per garment. 


To city contractors: 

(’Oats 

VestH 

Trousers 


80.396 

.213 

.207 


To country contractors: 

(loaUs 

Vests 

Trousers 


80.287 

.116 

.188 


The largest item of expense, outside of wages, for the city contractor is his rent, 
which is offset by the freight chaiges in the expenses of the country contractor. 
The few other expenses are easily balanced. It is evident that the lower cost of 
])ro(luction caused by lower rates of wages has ’drawn the bulk of what is known as 
‘ ‘ seasonal work ’ ’ to the country, leaving' only the ‘ ‘ rush-order work ' ’ for the city con- 
tractor, who is near at hand. The effect of dividing the trade between the country 
and city has-been to reduce the annual income of the city gannent maker through 
shortening the working year rather than by altering the rate of wages. It is this 
short season and irregularity of employment wffiich is alarming to the city worW. 
It is doubtful whether it is possible to speak at all of a “season” of work at the 
present time in Philadelphia. During the winter and summer the work is heavier 
than in the spring and fall months, but even then it is fitful. Unemployment is not 
jieculiar to the Philadelphia trade, but in other cities there is a defined “slack” and 
“ busy ” season, which (Min with some certainty be counted upon. The table on page 
711 shows the actual loss in weekly income through irre^larity of employment 
throughout tiie year. The average rate of weekly wages for all classes in the city is 
$8.50, the average number of we^ is 28, and the avera^ weekly income through- 
out the year is $4.41, making a loss of 48 per cent through unemployment. 

Contrasting this with the country shop work as given in table on j»age 711, where 
the rate of wages is the more serious feature to the employee, the loss in wages through 
unemployment reac-hes only a little over 16 per cent. The average wa^ for all 
classes, excepting finishers, is $6.20, the weeks 44, and the average weekly income 
‘throughout the year is $6. 18. 

The low-water mark which the annual income of the garment makers has reached 
in town, taken in conjunction with the rates of w^es paid in the country, explains 
why the city contractor can no longer offer con^tition successfully. In the United 
States Special Report on the Slum Districts of Great Cities made in 1893 the avera^ 
rate for all workers in the Philadelphia district was $8.68. The part of lie city 
reported covered the territory where is found the greatest number of sweat shops. 
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and from where we drew the bulk of the material here rei^rted.^ The cpmmis- 
Bhmer’s report included men and women enga^?ed in apiculture, the fisheries 
^rmining," “professional,” “ domestic and ^lersona service,” “ trade and tr^siior- 
teiion ” “manufacture and mechanical industries,” “housewives and at work, and 
“scholars and at work.” The same report shows for the sanje district an average 
loss in time of 2.9 months. A comparison with the wages and time of the ^rment 
workers for this locality shows that the income of these people is already lielow the 

average in their own neighborhood. 

We have not yet spoken of the lower coat of living iii the country, winch, of 
course, is fundamental and can not better be shown than through comparative rent- 
als of the same class of workers. The average rent paid by the city workiT is 
$8.96 per month, based upon 180 answers to our question. The faniihea average live 
persons and occupy three rooms. Out of 84 country garment workps 51 own their 
own homes, and 33 pay an average monthly rent of $4.59 for a whole house. 

The part of the city trade considered here is practically confined to Russian Jews, 
if we except the cutters and women who “finish” in their homes. The quitters are 
Americ.an and most of the women referrecl to are Italians. Out of <wer 100 shops 
which we visited, we found only 2 owned hy Italian contracttors. The rest were 
Jewish. The operators who were working in Ixith of these shops were Italians, the 
pressers were Jews, and the others were Ixith Jews and Italians. * 

Of the 261 whom we questioned as to nationality, 237 were Jews, 20 were Italians, 
and 4 were Americans. Of the 20 Italians, 16 were wonien finishers. The average 
number of years these jieople had lived in the United States, based upon Zzo 
answers, was 9. The lowest time was years and the highest 30 years. U«t of a 
total of 60 women finishers working in shops, 33 were Jewish, 13 were Italians, 


and 4 were Americans. , , . . 

In the country districts of Pennsylvania the garment workers are Americana, some 
of whom can be further distinguished as “ l^ennsylvania DnUdi. Jn New Jersey 
they are Americans and Gerinan-Americans. It seems necessary to jn^ke tins latter 
distinction as many of them Sfxjak German among themselves. Both the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch and these Americans of German parentage are clannish people, but there 
is no evidence of a low^er standard of living than among their Anierican neighlM>rs. 
In spite of this, it is these jieople and their Amerittan co-workers who are accepting a 
lower rate of wages than the Jews in the city. In some cases thes(‘ country jieople 
coii^ilained bitterly of the wages they received, but we found no such discontent as 

^ It is remarkable hi consideration of the foregoing that the influence of the four local 
Philailelphia unions— the two Coat Makers, Vest Makers, and Pants Makers— has 
extended so far as it has. They have within the past 2 years shown an mcretweil 
activity owing to their affiliation with the United Garment Workers of America. The 
confidence in the label has been of slow growth, because it has not, in theory, api>ealed 
to the men as individuals. But a demand for the laliel has recently come from mmiu- 
facturers, which has caused a unionizing of shops and increased the membership c)f 
the organization. The manufacturers have lieen forced into this jiosition through 
what seems to be a growing demand from small towns in Pennsylvania and the West 


for labeled goods. « , . 

Previous to 1 900 the coat and trousers makers were hoiielessly disorganized. Since 
then the coat makers have opened an office and are holding regular ineetings, and 
have in some shops effected a change in the system of work. They have not yet, 
however, lieen able to increase their rate of wages. The trousers makers have accom- 
plished nothing as a whole, but have prevented in individual shoj^ a reduction in 
wages. In many of the shops where coats and trousers are made the operators are 
still obliged to furnish their own sewing machines. , , , , . ^ 

The vest makers, through all discouragements, have held their men togeth^. 
They have secured steam or electric power in all but a few of the shops, have 
enecl their day of lalxir, and are generally maintaining union rates of wag^. These 
rates for vesta correspond exactly with the averages obtained m our inv^tigation. 

The country shops are also beginning to feel the pr^ure of the manufacturer, hut 
the W’orkers themselves show little interest in organization. In one section oi the 
country, where a religious sect, the Mennonites, predominate, there is such a strong 
objection to the union that the contractors have as yet been unable to prevail upon 
their employees to form one. At Egg Harbor the union has been fonn^ long 
enough for a few of the workers to realize the value to themselves of orj^ization; 
that there is a possibility along the line of wages of improvmg their condition, 
the union need not be entirely for the benefit of the contractor. Although the 
union is growing, there is little of what is known as lalxir amtation. mi i. i 
The first consideration of the union in the city has Ixjen that of hours. The tend- 
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ency of the piece-rate syetein to denioralize hours of labor is as true in the garment 
trade as in other industries. On the other hand, in week work it is Jess difficult to 
maintain a normal working day. It was found that the creation of pifblic sentiment 
among the workers for shorter hours was a slow process, so that latterly the policy 
of the unions has been to institute such reforms as would make a long day impossible 
or unprofitable. The vest makers have made it impossible in the union shops by 
demanding steam or electric power. Closing off the power at the end of the day 
prevents operators from working overtime, which in turn ends the day for all others, 
as they are dependent upon the o])enitor for their supply of work. The coat makers, 
owing to the greater complexity of a coat, have found it difficult to arrange a piece- 
rate system wnich would he ap})licable to all shops. They are now demanding the 
week-work system, which besides regulating rates of payment will control the length 
of the d^. The trousers makers have been so far t-oo weak as a Ixidy to affect the 
trade. The piece-rate system, which is univ(irsal, is probably due to the will of the 
contractors rather than to any concerted action of the men themselves. 

Although we received unsatisfactory answers to our question as to the length of the 
day, our figures show in the tables ajqiended that the trousers makers are working 
on an average 11.5 hours, while the coat and vest makers average onl}^ 10. Using 
the figures relatively, we believe they contaiii a bit of truth. That is, the trousers 
makers work longer hours than either of the other two classes. 

We have contrasted the systems of city and country work, the rates of wages, and 
certain influeiKies affecting wages. It remains for us to Hi)eak of the most striking 
contrast between the shops in and outside of the city; the presence of strain in the 
one and its absence in the other. The difference is not wholly due to the greater 
inhinsity of city life, but also to the economic (conditions which we have been con- 
sidering. This strain or intensity whit'h is so marked a feature of the city shop is 
due to the comj)etition which results from an overfull lalx)r market; to the ixunpe- 
tition of contractors, who are not only bidding against eac;h other for the rush work, 
Imt are constantly striving for the sejisonal work, which goes to the country at a lower 
figure than city wages and rents M ill })ermit; and lastly to the pie(;e-rate and “task” 
systems. These three elements — eompedition among workers, com])etition among 
contratdors, and piece-rate and task systems — contribute to a strain whicdi seems to 
reach the limit oi endurance during busy seasons. 

There is apparently no dearth of M'orkei*s in the country, l)ut they are less depend- 
ent on their earnings and their ex[)enseH are more remote. Mor is there a total lack 
of competition between country contractors. Hut that thi^ consignments of goods are 
larger and much less freejuent than those to city contractors, reduces the possibility 
of bargaining with those m Iio make the consignments, and limits the competition 
among the country contractors themselves. 

The country workers gave us no impression of fighting for the whereM’ithal to live. 

It seemed to come with con i])arative ease and along with it a good time in a mild 
way. It is hardly in^cessary to say that th(‘ condition and situation of the place of 
work, whii;h are large factors in the comfort of the eini>loyees, add to the balance 
already placed in favor of the country contractor as an employer. There are no 
plumbing arrangements, and hence none to g(;t out of order. The pressure of work 
IS never too great to allow for a “cleaning-uj)” time. There is plenty of space to 
build in and, therefc^re, the aM ful evil of overcrowding is never felt. The shops are •' 
usually separated froiii other buildings, which admits of plenty of fresh air. 

Helen Makot. 

Caroline L. Pratt. 


Philadelphia, Sepicmbei' 1, 1901. 
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COUNTRY HOME WORKERS. 

Wages of 9 coat makers. 


Nationality. 

Sex. 

Number 

who 

help. 

Average 
number 
of pieces 
per week. 

11 

f)i 

33 

‘23 

13 

1 0 

8 

IS 

5 

Average 
price per 
piece. 

Wage per 
week. 

Ainorioan 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

1 

J0.a5 
.28 
.19 
.22 
.‘25 
.'23 
.17 
* .19 

.10 

83.85 

1.64 

0. 27 
6.06 

3. ‘25 

1. ;i8 
1.30 
3.42 

.80 

Do 

Do 

i 

■2 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Total 


9 F. 





Average 


13.0 

.220 

2. 992 





Wagei< of 16 vest makers. 


Anu'rican 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.,.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

J)o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

J)o 

J)o 

Total . . . 

Avurage 


F 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F 

F 

F. 

F. 

F 

F. 


10 F. 



#0. 10 



‘25 

.10 


17 

.10 


13 

.10 


30 

.10 

i ’ 

: i 0 

.10 

1 

35 

.10 


17 

.10 


23 

.10 

* i '‘ 

12 

.09 


10 

.10 


n 

.10 


25 

.10 


14 

.14 


13 

.12 

' i ' 

17 

.12 



J3.60 
2 . 51 ) 
1.70 
1.30 
3.00 

3.00 
3.60 
1.70 
‘2.30 
l.OS 

1.00 
1.10 
‘2.50 
1.9ti 
1.50 
‘2.04 


Wages of IS irousers inakers. 
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I'KEPAKEl) UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
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THOMAS F. TURNER. 
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ALIEN LABOR IN MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC STATES.* 


INTRomiOTlON. 

The problem of Asiatic: competition is one in which the people of the East have 
felt blit little interest. It lias been a matter of popular belief that Chinese and 
Japanese competition affected only the laboring classes of the Pacific coast. The 
error of this will, I think, c;oncliisively ai)pear from an examination of the data 
herewith submitted. Every Asiatic who finds employment in the United States, 
whether on the Pacific or AtlantiiJ coast, displac-.es an American laborer; and while 
the baneful infiuence of coolie comxietition is more noticeable upon our Western 
coast, it is certain to have its effect upon the labor of the entire nation. 

The Chinese colony in the city of San Francisco is a perfect beehive of busy 
industry. T^he problem of cheap living has been solved by this peculiar race. 
Among the lower and common laboring classes, such as are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, the cost of Imng has been reduced io the minimum and the wages 
paid are much less than any white laborer can live uiwm. The Chinese coolie and 
common laborer seems from instinct to b(^ able to adapt himself to conditions 
under which no white* laborer can live. In many instances, especially in agri- 
cultural pursuits, coolie labor has absolutely displaced white labor in the Pacific 
coast States. Hundreds of factories and workshops in the city of San Francisco 
are in full operation, employing thousands of Chinese operatives, who are manu- 
facturing boots and shoes, brooms, men’s clothing, shirts, shirt waists, ladies’ 
skirts, and, indeed, garments of all kinds, that find their way not only into West- 
ern but Eastern markets as well, displacing in many instances the products of our 
Eastern workshops and factories. So that, as stated, this question is not one 
which interests the Pacific States alone, but which is of vital concern to the 
laboring interests of the entire nation. 

In discussing the effect upon the white race of Asiatic invasion, the distin- 
guished writer, Sir Henry Wrixon, of Melbourne, says: “The United States, the 
newest and vastest of nations, where all the social problems of the sons of men 
are cast in the crucible of experience, has Hot dealt so effectively, so far, with the 
question of Mongolian or Asiatic invasion as have Australia and New Zealand.” 
But when it is realized that the displacing of white laborers in California, Ore- 

g )n, and other- Pacific Coast States affects industries as far east as the Atlantic, 
ongress will learn that the (luestion is not a local one. 

MANUFACTURING AND OTHER INDUSTRIES IN CHINATOWN, SAN 

FRANCISCO. 

During my investigations in San Francisco I endeavored to secure information 
respecting the number of operatives employed in the various lines of manufacture 
in Chinatown. ^ far as I could ascertain, no reliable data had been compiled on 
this sulri ect. One of the chief characteristics of the Chinese race is secretiveness 
in all affairs pertaining to their business. All inquiries at their stores, manufac- 
tories, and places of business were met with the ever-ready response, “Me no 
sabee. ” 

Through courtesy of the Hon. F. B. Meyers, commissioner of the bureau of labor 
statistics of the State of California, arrangements were made whereby the heads 
ctf the various manufacturing and other industrial establishments in Chinatown 
were subpeenead to appear at the labor commissioner’s office and give testimony 
upon the subjects under inquiry. A large number of witnesses were examined, 
and the data herewith submitted are, I believe, complete and reliable. 

In many instances it was impossible to secure accurate information as to the 

iThe following report was made in May, 1900, one month before the Chinese inspection serv- 
ice was tranrferred from the customs service to the Bureau of Immi^ation. Certain references 
to the conflict of adthority with customs officei*H should be read with this correction in view. 
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number of o])eratives employed in the various manufacturing establishments, as 
the operatives would, upon the least signal of the approach of mysell and those 
assisting in the investigations, disappear from the workshops throu?>h innumer- 
able doors liefore we had time to count their number. In a majority of instances, 
therefore, we simply counted the number of sewing ma(;hines in each place, allow- 
ing one operative for each machine, which is certainly a conservative basis for 
the tables submitted below. 

Nearly all of these sowing matdiines are operated by gasoline engines from early 
morning until a late hour at night. In walking through the streets in Chinatown 
I have frequently heard the busy, hum of hundreds of sewing machines in the 
crowded basements and factories as late as 9 and 10 o’clock at night. 

MANUFACTURE OF CIGARS. 

The cigar manufacturing business in San Francisco and other Pacific coast 
cities is completely monopmized by the Chinese. Many of the wholesale dealers 
in cigars handle the Chinese-maae cigars and put them upon the market as 
“ white-made” and in many instances as union-made ” cigars. In a statement 
given to me touching this subject by Mr. Fred. W. Wescott, president of the 
Cigar Makers’ Union of San Francisco, that gentleman says that “fully one- 
third of all Chinese-made (jigars ai*e sola to tne trade as the product of white 
labor.” Mr. Westcott stated further that “ were it not foi ihe Chinese monopoly 
of this industry, San Francisco, which is now one of the poorest, would bo one of 
the best in the world for cigar makers.” 

There are to-day about 1,200 Chinese cigar makers in the city of San Fraiii*isc(\ 
Their shops and factories are scattered all over Chinatown, where* these busy 
toilers may be seen fr(»m early moniing until late at night turning out cigars by 
the hundreds of thousands. The senile of prices paid to Chinese cigar makers 
varies, of course, with the ditterent grades of (dgars, and a>'erages from 50 per 
cent to 311 per cent less thiin tlie union prices np<»n the different grades ol’ cigars. 
White labor in the cigar manufacturing industry has been driven from the field, 
and San Francisco, instead of .supporting from 2,000 to 3,000 white cigar makers 
as formerly, has to-day less than 200 union cigar makers, who have remaine<l to 
struggle against this hoiieless competition. 

What has been true of the cigar industry has been and will be true of every 
industry in which American labor is met with Asiatic competition. It is in 
every instance a bloodlesi^ fttniggle, in which the white man must siUTender and 
go down in humiliating defeat. 

CHINATOWN INDUSTRIES SUMMARIZED. 

The following summary of the industries of Chinatown, in San Francisco, 
includes only the principal manufacturing establishments. Thousands of Chinese 
who work for themselves as shoemakers, tailors, cigar makers, and in every line 
of industry are not jiiclnded. 


Nuirif of industry. 

Number 
of sew- 
ing ina- 
chincs. 

NumlH-tr 
of work- 
men. 

Average 
hours, j 

Average 

wages. 



aTil 

11 to 12 

$1J10 

Shirts 

19r> 

195 

1 1 to 12 

1 (10 

Men's clothing 


:i35 

11 to 12 

l.UU 

Overalls 

m 

430 

11 to 13 

1.00 

Ladies' underclothing 

m 

108 

11 to 13 

l.OO 

Manufacture of cigars 


1,200 

10 to 14 


Total - 

1,140 








THE FRUIT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 

The fruit-packing industry has become one of the most important industries in 
California. Within the last few months a large number of the leading corpora- 
tions engaged in this business have consolidated under a single management. 
The testimony of the officers of a number of these companies, which was taken 
by me, disclosed that during the fruit-packing season a large percentage of the 
labor employed at the factories is Chinese, it is a fact, however, that is full of 
significance,’ that the largest fruit-packing company on the Pacific coast, the 
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Pacific Fruit. Packing Comi^F, owned m3. OOntroOed by Obiaeae <»p>taUmta. 

employs more white tnan Chinese lalwr. * - xi. l?»wrV 

In the testimony ffiven by Mr. Lew Hmg, pr^ident 9^ ^e P^ci^cFmt 6 

Company, that gentleman says that only about in ner dav’ 

the balance are white women and girls, who are paid from $1.^5 to $1.50 per y. 
When I asked Mr. Lew Hing why it was that a Chinese 
American girls and women in preference to Chinese, be ^ 

the Amevicau girls and women can do the work easier, are quicker and more handy 
than the Chinese, and can do much more work; so we give it to them. 

LABORERS UPON RAILWAY LINES. 

The data herewith submitted cover all of the principal railway lines in the 
West (except those of Washington) i. e., the Imes of the Ore^n Itollway aiid 
Navigation Company— the entire Sonthem Pacific system west of Ogden, Utah, 
and the ^nta Fe lines west of Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

While the railway officials were at first disposed to be somewhat reluctant 
about giving information upon this subject, as soon as 

no improper use would be msde of it and that no newspaper agitation ^ 
subiect was contemplated, they gave me their entire cooperation. I was treated 
witi uniform courtesy by the officials of each of the systems of railway, 

and without their assistance it would have been impossible to H«><cure the mforraa- 

^Tfin^d tlmUhe^^^ are employed upon all of the above lines 

ers of whom 9,475 art; classified as “Amencans; this number, however, would 

have been greatly reduced had it been possible to segi’egate the fo^ign-born 

(chiefiy alien) whites employed upon tlnaine^s of the Sontbern 

the laiKirers upon the lines of Southern Pacific Company othei than Asiatics and 

Mexiiians ha viiur l)een classified as Americans. 

As shown in the following tables there are employed upon the above lines 
1 776 Asiatics and 2,705 alien whites, Mexicans, and Indians; 3d per cent of the 
entire number of employees being foreign Ixirn. As stated above, the percentage 
of the foreign-born labor as shown by these tables would be increased 
per cent to not less than 45 per cent had it Ixh n possible to segregate and classify 
th(‘ alien whites in the employ of the Southeni Pacifie Company. 

Southern Pacific lines unthin the State of (Mifimna^-Siatenicvt shotving common 
laborers employed. 


Branch of service. 

Common 

lalH>rera 

Per cent. 

Average per 
day. 

Average 

hours. 

Transportation: 

1,2(13 

loe 

$2.(X) 

10 


1.20:( 

100 

2.00 

10 

Motive power: 


Wi 

l.,'>0to2.(10 

10 


21) 









T,m 

100 

I.5H 

10 

Maintenance of way: 

2,624 

76 

1.60 to 2.25 

1 nn 

10 to 11 

10 4/. 


317 

0 

1. IW 

1 llTl 

lU V'l il 
III 11 


137 

4 

1. IK.P 

1 nn 

lU to 11 

1A 11 


370 

11 

1. IIU 

lu to 11 


3,454 

1(X) 

1.35 

104 


They Sd $1.75 

Iwurs’ work. 
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Southern Pacific lines outside thSs State of Odtif(irniar-~Statement shotcing common 
^ iahorers employed. 


Branch of serviod. 

Common 

laborers. 

Per cent. 

Average per 
day. 

Average 

honrs. 

Transportation : - - 

Whites 

m 

i 1(K) 

$2.00 

10 to 11 



1 
















Total - 

Pll 

j KN) 

2.00 

10 to 11 

Motive power: 





Whites 

177 

<17 

i 1.50 

10 

Chinese - - 

44 


' 1.25 

10 

Japanese - 

12 

4i 

1.55 

10 

Mexicans 

'.12 

12 

1. 50 

10 

Total - 1 

»5r> 

109 

1.45 

10 

Maintenance of way: 

1 




Whites 

i/.mi 1 

511 

• 1.50 

10 

Chinese 

119 1 

4 

1.00 

10 

Japanese 

:m I 

111 

1.00 

10 

Mexicans : 

ail j 


1.00 

10 

Total - - 

<144 

100 . 


~ 10 


Southern Pacific system, including all lines we,Hf of Ogden — Statement shouring 
common laborers employed. 


Branch of w^rvicc. 



(^)ininon 

laborers. 

Per <*ent. 

Average ixir 
day. 

Average 

hours. 

Transportation: 

Whites 



1,J134 

100 

12.00 

10 





















1.334 j 

100 

2.00 

10 




Motive power ; 

Whites 


1 

1,330 ' 
73 

92 ' 

1.50 ' 

10 


5 

1.26 

10 


12 

l 

1.65 

10 


32 

4 

1.60 

10 





Total - - 



1,453 

lai 

1.45 

10 






Maintenance of way: 



3,990 

iSiS 

ai 

1.60 

10 to 11 


P 

7a 

20A 

1.00 

10 to 11 


445 

1.00 

10 toll 

Mexicans ... 

1,227 

1.00 

Si® 11 




Total 



0,09K 

KM) 

1.124 

104 


SUMMARY OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES. 



Whittss 

(Chinese. 

Japanese. 

r 

Mexicans. 

Total. 

Per cent 
alien 
lal>or. 

Within the State of California — 

4,9«« 

346 

137 

377 

5,846 

15 

Outside the State of (California — 

1,674 

; 163 

320 

883 

3.040 

46 

All linos west of Ogden 

6,660 

509 

467 

1,260 

8,886 

25, 
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The Oregon Railway and NavigaiUm Qompam^^l Unee^Statement showing 
common laborers employed as of f^pMry 17 ^ 1900. 


* 

Nationality. 

Numlxir. 

- • 

Kiktionality. 

Numlwr. 


1,666 ■ 

Irish 

243 

English 

146 

Swedoew^' - 

120 


60 


150 

Danisl) 

38 

French 

13 


81 

Germans 

198 


73 


4 

Russian Finns 

12 

Prussians 

3 

Bavarian 

1 

Nova Scotians - 

4 

Mexicans .. 

3 

Welsh - 

9 

Australians 

5 

Austrians 

2 

Swiss . . 

7 

West Indians 

6 

•taTuines** ' 

313 

Cuban 

1 

Bolgian 

1 

Finlanders - 

3 

BniianOcrs 

7 

Russians - 

11 

Portuguese 

1 

Polandors. 

2 

Poll om inn 

1 




Total 

- 3,181 


Comparativv staiefncrit ahmring numh<^ of Ameriernft, as compared with Asiatics 
and other alitms. employed \ipon lines of Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company. 



Number 
ofcommfm 
lalM)rorH. i 

sa 

g 

1 

Average Average 
wages, hfiurs. 

Americans .......... 

l,ft56 

463 

2 

1,060 

62 

m\ 

$1 50 ! 10 

1. 10 i 10 

1. JO 10 

1.35 10 

Asiatics - - .......... 

- - - 

Whites, other than Americans 

Total 


3,181 

100 



Santa Fe Route, lines west of Allmquerque— Statement showing common laborers 
employed as of January Sf 1900. 


Sanin Fe Pnrifie Railroad Company. 


Regular employment: 

Whites 

Asiatics 

Indians 

Mexicans 


Construction: 
Whites^—. 
Asiatlcw..., 
Indians -t... 
Mexicans... 


Total 

Southern California Railway Company, 
Regular employment: 

Whites 

Asiatics 

Indians 

Mexicans 

• Total 

Construction: 

Whites 

Asiatics 

Indians 

Mexicans 


Common Average 

llaborors.l^®^ per day. 


14« 

317 


40 


13.07 

1.10 

1.32 

1.37 


1.39 


101 


30 

■'46 

"57 


1.26 

1 . 6 ? 


1.67 


1.60 

1.10 


1.26 


1.51 


1.64 


100 


1.66 


Average 
, hours. 


10 

10 

10 

10 


10 


10 


10 

10 


10 


10 

10 

io 

lo 


10 


10 

lo 


Total 
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Santa Fe Route, lines west of Albuquerque — Statement showing common laborers 
employed as of January 31, 1900 — Continued. 



Commt)u| 

laborers. 

Per c.ent. 

Average 
per day. 

Average 

hours. 

San Francisco and Snu Joaquin Valley Railtmy Company. 

Regular employment: 

176 

100 

$1.78 

10 












Total - 





J76 

KHI 

1.78 1 

10 

Construction: 

Whites 

422 

KXI 

1 2.(U ' 10 

Asiatics 



Indians - 





Mexicans 





Total ii- 






100 

2.04 

10 


ftUMMARY-SANTA FE LINES. 


WhiteH. 


Santa Ft^ Pooifto Railr<iad; 

RoRular cmployincnt 

Construction - 

Southern Callfoniia Bwy. : 

Regular employment 

Construction 

San Pranciw!o and San Jf>aquin Val- 
ley Rwy.: 

Regular employment 

Construction 


146 

64 


;e2 

so 


176 

422 


Total 
Per <vnt... 


1,159 
” SI 


Asiatics. 1 Indians. 

Mexicans. 

ai7 

85 

40 

15 ^' 

ao 








1 ’■■■■' 


ST 

1 

200 

18 

1 

16 


Total. 

Avt^rage 
per day 

607 

$1.8J> 

161 

1 1.57 

897 

1.51 

86 

i.m 

176 

1 78 

422 

2.04 

1,880 

j 1.62 

100 



Hours. 


Average hours per day 10 

Total regular employment - 1, 270 

Total construction 619 


Summary shounng the number and nationalityx>f common laborers employed on 
lines of Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, Southern Pacific lines tvest of 
Ogden, and Santa F§ lines west of Albuquerque. 



Ameri- 

cans. 

Asiatics. 

Foreign 

whites. 

Total."' 

Per (jont 
foreign. 

Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. 

1,656 

468 

1,062 

8,181 

48 

SouEhem Pacific lines west of Ogdon a — 

6,660 

966 

61,260 

8,886 

25 

Santa Fe linos west of Albuquerque 

1,150 

847 

c888 

1,889 

89 

Total 

9,476 

1,776 

2,705 


S 


a It was impossible to segrogati^ the white emplo/eos on this lino according to nationalities 
There are.no doubt, a large number of white foreigners included among them. As I had no way 
of segregating them into classes, 1 have included them all under the head of '^Americans.'’ 
b Mex^n. 

c Indians and Mexicans. 

A large part of the construction work upon railway lines upon the Pacific coast 
is let out to contractors, and, so far as I could learn, Asiatic labor is employed 
very largely upon all such new or construction work. 
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NUMBER AND NATIONALITY OF ASIATICS EMPLOYED IN MINES. 


Much to iny surprise, I found that in some of the principal mining States of the 
West no departments or bureaus of mining have yet been organized, and no 
attempt has been made to segregate the nationalities of those employed in the 
mining industry. In order to secure data which I desired, I have resorted to 
every source from which such infoimation might be obtained. In many instances 
I have written to the postmasters at ()r near the various mining camps, and the 
data herewith submitted on this subject are (;omx)iled from information which I 
believe to be reasonably acjcurate. 

Most of the Chinese art' tnuployed at mining work in either gi-avel or placer. 

Many C^hincse companies buy or lease land, whithis worked by Chinese miners. 
Very few, however, are engaged at quartz mining. Most of the Chinese who are 
employtjd about the large mining tramps are employed in the capacity of C/Ooks 
and camp jittendants. . ^ 

The data ctmipiled as of the date of January 1, 1000, indicate that m California 
there art' 16,415 white employees and :},0J4 (Chinese working in the mines. The 
wages of the Chinese range from $l to $1.50 per day, whereas white minors in 
the same mines rtJci'ive $3 to $;i.B0 per day. The hours are from OA to 10 per day. 
Tin 're art' also between 3 ,000 and 1,000 Chinest^ employtHl at placer mining for 
Chinest' companies and for tht'iiiselves throughout the different mining districts of 
California. 

(\iUfornui — N(ifi(ni((lity, irayes, ami hotur of iirinertt. 


(.Nsiuty, 


Amadoi*-. 
Butte — 
rulaveruM.. 
Di'l Norte 
Elrtoratlo — 
Frt'Hiio. - 

Korn... 

Inyo 

Lasse u 

I^os An^olt'S 
Madi'ra . 
Mariposa .. 

Mono 

Nevada . 

Placer - 

PJumas 


1 


N mulK-*r , 

Numbor ! 

wliito. K'biuoso 1 

1 

yao 

Cioe 

200 

l.iwi 1 

KM) 

.ir» 1 


1,(KK> 1 

110 

15(1 1 

11 

105 

.50 

1,(KK1 

iU) 

Tu 

.50 

55 

25 

71 

100 

4h’ 

700 

114 

}J(K) 

48 

1.5(X» 

(MM) 

700 

.550 

.570 

25 


I'ouuty 


Rivorsido — 
Sacramento .. 
San Bernardino 
San Dittpo . 

Ran Luis Obispo 
Santa Barbara - 

Rhasta 

Rierra 

Risk iy on 

Stanislaus . 

Trinity 

Tulare 

1 Tuolumne 
Yulia 


Total 


Number | NumlH»r 
vdiito. Uliinese. 




225 

7,5 

140 

00 

300 

108 

5,50 

50 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1,700 

248 

m 

45 

yoo 

.585 

15 


1,(KM) 

205 

50 

25 

1,,500 

237 

2,50 

05 

, ~ 10,415 

3,9:g 


In addition to the above, thete are between 3,000 and 4,000 Chinese employed 
at placer mining for Chinese companies and for themselves throughout the dif- 
ferent mining districts of California. ^ 

Oreaon —A letter from the committee on mining and mineral resources of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce will explain the situation in that btate. 

“ It is impossible to give the information desired in regarjl to the immbei or 
nationality of laborers employed in the mining industry in Oregon, for the reason 
riiS thero^ is no reliable source from which this information can be obtained. 
Oregon has no State c-ommissioner of mines, or any oftcial whose ^>ity it is to 
outhi such information. We have not the material at hand from which to make 
evennTppi-^^^^ estimate of the nundier of rn^i employed in the mining 
industries of the State for the years 1897, 1898, or 1899. 

- As to L can be ascertained but few Chinese or Japanesi^ miners are employed 
in the quartz mines, but there are a large number of Chinese 
and placer ground, most of them on their own account, and, as they keep this up 
year^after ^ar, evidently make fair wages for themselves. The universal prac- 
tSe in the State is to allow 10 hours for a day’s woi^, and wages [a-nge /i om $l.o0 
to S!&3 60 per day according to locality, character of work, and skill of the inan. 
fcSns tliaUhe ntimbir of men employed in the mmmg mdustnes 
of Oregon for the present year will he probably dorrble the nnmlHii emploj ed diir 
ing thf past ylr, and from present indioakons the field for good miners will be 
much greater in this State from now on thin ever betore. 

“Very respectfully, -j. F. Batcheldbr, 

“ ChuimKiyi on Mining ond Resouvees* 


607a i8 
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Amona.— Most of the Chinese employed in the mining indns^ xn Arizona are 
employed as cooks, servants, and men of all work about the mimn^g camps. M 
in Oregon and California, a number of Chinese work at placer minmg on their 
own account, and the number so employed varies considerably from time to time. 

In the table given below the number of Chinese in the different towns and settle- 
ments in the Territory is given, with an estimated number of those who engage 
in the mining occupation: 


Town. 


Clifton 
Glol>e . . 
Jermno 
Phtx^nix - 
Tucson. .. 
Kingman 
Chloridfj - 
WhitnhillH 
PlagstaiT. . 
Winslow . 
Hollrt’ook - 


Chin«H<> 

popula- 

tion. 

Number 
em- 
ployed 
at rain- 
ing. 

To'vn. 

Chinese 

Number 
em- 
ployed 
at min- 
ing. 

m 

75 

Maceo 

50 

20 


.50 

Nogales 

1110 

45 

m) 

75 

Willcox 

100 

40 

;ioo 

100 

Solomonsville .. .. 

75 

40 

8U0 

150 

Pierce 

50 

10 

KM) 

00 1 

Congress 

100 

30 

10() 

40 1 

Casagrando 

100 

25 

50 

18 

Morenci 

15(» 

fXi 

300 

65 

Scattering a 

700 

m 

75 ! 

40 1 



— 


00 

Total 

4,000 

1,276 


ASIATIC COOLIE LABOR IN THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES OF 
THE PA(HFIC COAST. 

The agricultural induHtries of the Pacific coast States, more than the railway, 
mining, or indeed any other industry, has been made to feel the baneful effect ( f 
cheap coolie competition. The passage of the so-called Chinese exclusion law in 
1882 stopped, for the time at li^ast, the hordes of coolie laborers who were pour- 
ing into the Pacific States. 

The Chinese who are already in the United States have shown groat enterprise 
and thrift, and are to-day devoting their attention to the industries in which they 
have become proprietors, such as mining, truck fanning, etc. As a result the 
Chinese lal)orer demands and receives fairly remunerative wages; and so long as 
the exclusion law is honestly enforced this dangerous rival will be removed frt)m 
the field of destructive competition. 

Japanese immigratioji . — Close upon the retreat of the Chinese coolie, however, 
came the Japanese, equally menacing to the laboring interests of the country. 
Almost unnoticed, anil without exciting either suspicion or alarm, has Japanese 
coolie labor crept into the country and established itself in almost every line of 
industry along our Pacific coast. Every vessel from the Orient that touched at 
our western ports left large numbers of these little brown toilers upon our shores. 
They were sent out in gangs to the farming and fruit-bowing districts, and 
almost before the white labor of the coast was aware that this new foe was 
among them, it found itsiilf displaced by a new rival more dangerous even than 
the Chinese. 

The hop and sugar-beet fields, ranches, orchards, and vineyards are to-day 
filled with Japanese laborers. Even the Chinese laborer has been driven out by 
them, and in each of these several important fields of industry the Japanese coolie 
system is firmly established. 

The official records of the immigration office do not show any startling increase 
in the numlier of Japanese immigrants to the United States. For the last 5 years 
they show an average of about 2,000 Japanese arrivals each year. The total num- 
ber of Japanese immigrants tor the nscal year ending June 1, 1898, was 2,230, 
about 1,500 of whom were classified as farm hands and gave as their destination 
California. The total arrivals of Japanese in San Francisco for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1899, were 1,667, of whom 120 were females. 

The records of the immigration office fail to account for the hordes of 
Japanese coolies who have already secured a monopoly of the lafer in the agri- 
cultural industries of the Pacific States. In the State of California alone there is 
to-day a great army of Japanese coolies, numbering upwards of 20,000. They do 
not colonize as do the Chinese; they are scattered about the State, doing work 
in the orchards, vineyards, gardens, and hop and sugar-beet fields. 

They are more servile than the Chinese, but less obedient and far less desirable. 
They nave most of the vices of the Chinese, with none of their virtues. They 
underbid the Chinese in ev^^rything, and are as a class tricky, unreliable, and 
dishonest. 
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The number of Japanese coolie laborers in California to-day is greater than the 
total number of Japanese arrivals shown by the immigration records at all of the 
United States ports for the last 10 years. How, then, came they among us? This 
is another Asiatic mystery. The movements, the motives, the coming and going 
of these stoical, strange Mongolians are as a closed book to the white races. As 
with the birds of passage, to-day there may not be one in sight, to-morrow they 
may be with us in countless thousands. 

At the present time they are coming into the United States in constantly 
increasing numbers. The immigration records for the month of March, 1900, 
show that nearly 1,000 Japanese immigrants were landed during the month at 
San Francisco and Seattle. During the week of April 8, 1900, the arrivals 
reached the startling number of 500 at San Francisco alone, the total for 5 
weeks being nearly as great as the entire Japanese immigration for the last fiscal 


year. 

In addition to 
United States il 

Touching this subject, , * 

at San Francisco, but formerly stationed at Seattle, Tacoma, and Port Town- 
send, was taken. 

Mr. Scihuyler says that it is notoriously known that large numbers of Japanese 
an^ constantly coming into the United States by the (Canadian Pacific Railway 
from Vancouver, that they are employed as contract laborers ui)on the railways 
and in the mines, and that it is a matter of common knowledge that the railway 
companies operating between British Columbia and the United States encourage 
and aid such illegal immigi*ation.’ 

In a statement secured from Hon. William Jones, president of the labor com- 
mission at Nanammo, British (k)lumbia, that gentleman says; “ Nearly all Chinese 
and Japanese who come to this country (British Cohimbia) are brought in under 
contract; but it is extremely difficult to prove the existence of such contracts.” 
Mr. Jones cites an instance where 200 Japanese ccxdies were imported under con- 
tract to work in coal mines. He says further: “ There is of course some smuggling 
done over the border, and large numbers of CMneseand Jaimnese enter the United 
States in this way. It is said that the headciuarters of those engaged in this illicit 
business arc at Victoria, British Columbia, and Spokane, Wash.” 

hivestigation Iny State labor bureau of nia.— About two years ago the 

subject of Japanese immigration was investigated by the State labor bureau of 
California. Through the courtesy of ex-labor commissioner, Hon. E. L. Fitz- 
gerald, and his assistant, Hon. Cleveland L. Damm, of San Francisco, the testi- 
mony taken during such investigation was placed at my disposal. A large number 
of emplf>yers of Japanese labor were examined. The testimony of many coolie 
laborers was also taken. It was shown that in nearly every instance the Japanese 
immigrants came into the United States in “ bands ” or ‘ ‘ gangs ” of 25 and upward. 

One very significant fact developed, namely, that nearly all of the coolies who 
were examined testified that they had not come tt) San Francisco direct, but had 
come from the north , most of them having landed at Vancouver, British Colmnbia. 

It was shown that there exists in San Francisco, Seattle, and other Pacific port 
cities a system of Japanese boarding houses, the keei)erB of which act as middle- 
men in the procurement of ‘‘gangs” of coolie laborers. It was likewise shown 
that these boarding-house keepers are in constant communication with their 
friends and relatives in Japan, also with certain so-called immigration compames 
in that country. Upon arriving in this country the Japanese immigrants go at 
once to one of these boarding houses, and within 2 or 3 days after arrival are sent 
out in gangs, under a boss, into the fields, orchards, and viney^ds. 

One of the witnesses at this investigation, a Mr. Kolb, a fruit ^ower of Pleas- 
anton, Cal., stated that nearly all of the labor employed in the hop and su^ar- 
beet industries is Japanese, with some Chinese. Mr. Kolb referred to a notorious 
Japanese boss by the name of Sato, who, he claimed, had brought a great many 
Japanese into the country. When asked if he knew where Sato secured the 
Japanese, he replied, “ 1 do not know exactly, but it looks to me as if he gets them 

Downing, another witness, testified that he is a resident of Pleas- 
anton Cal • that “he has made a business of contracting for the cultivation of 
sugar ’beets’ etc.; that nearly all labor employed is Japanese; that the average 
wages paid this class of labor was from 85 cents to 90 cents per day, out of which 

they board themselves.” . -rx ,l 

Mr. A. C. Platt, a former member of the Pleasanton Hop Company, testified 


* See Mr. Schuyler’s statement. Exhibit A. 



that ho was “in favor of employinj? white labor exclusively ; that there is plenty 
of white labor in California to handle all of the crops, and that he withdrew from 
the company because the balance of his associates in business insisted on employ- 
ing fTa^inese coolie labor.” 

Mr. Platt also testified that upon one occasion he had a conversation with the 
Japanese boss— Sato; that “Sato wanted to take hold of the work at the ranch, 
and wanted nie to j?o in with him and get men from Japan; that the men would 
g(‘t only $4 or $5 a montli.” Mr. Platt says he told Sato he “ didn’t want anything 
to do with that kind of business." 

There can Ix' no doubt that there are in this country hundreds of bosses of t he 
Sato type, who make a business of bringing coolie laborers into the (country. 
While it is extrcunely difficult tf) prove that such laborers are brought in under 
specific contract, the methods employed are without question as much a violation 
of the (jontract-labor law as if specific, contracts wert; made in eacdi instancx^. 

In this connection reference is made to the affidavit of the lion. Cleveland L. 
Damni, former deputy labor c.omniissioner of California, which is attached hereto 
as Exhibit B. 

.JAPANESE IMMKJRATION COM]‘ANIES. 

As has been stated above, the Japanese bosses and boarding-house keexjers in 
the United States arti in constant communication and co<">peration with certain 
so-called immigration companies in Japan. These comi>anies make a business of 
<;nconraging and rexTuiting coolie immigration to tlie United States. Four of 
the principal c-(jmpanies of this character are known as the “ Kosi Iman Kawai- 
sha,” “ Nihon (lashi Iman Kawaisha,” “Hiroshina Iman Kawaisha,’* and “ Kobe 
In lai 1 Ka wai sha . ’ ' 

A contraj^t is entered into by one of these immigration (ompatiies with every 
Japanese immigrant coming to the United States. By the t(;rms of the (umtract 
it is provided that the immigration company shall secure passage for the immi- 
grant to the United States, with necessary passport, find tl at it shall provide for 
all his (;reatur(' comforts while en route, and return him to Japan in case of sick- 
ness. Fully 80 per cent of all the Japanese who come to the United Stat(;s are 
classified, as shown by the rex^orts of the iiumigi’ation office, as farmers. The 
wages of farm hands in Japan are J to 4 yen xjer month, or about $1.50 American 
money, without board or lodging; yet everyone of this class of immigrants, after 
paying x)assag(‘ to the United States, is able to show to the immigration officers $:i() 
in gold. It is understood by the immigrants that they must Iiave at least tliis 
amount in order to secure landing in the United States. 

It is a fact full of significance that of the hundreds of coolies who are constantly 
coming into the United States every one ijroduces just $30 in gold; no more, and 
no loss. 

That the entire system of immigration (jomxjanies, boarding-house keepers, and 
Japanese bosses is but an elalxirate and ingenious method of avoiding our con- 
tract labor laws no one who has investigated the subject can doubt. 

The following is an exact translation of one of the immigrant (contracts referred 
to; 

Contract. 

The Nipijon Imin G-oshi Company will contract, accepting the request for 
transportation, of Yoshida fchitaro, who is a free emigrant, having the purpose 
to land in San Francisco, North America, and to secure for him work there, within 
the limitations xirescribed by the immigration laws. 

1 . The emigrant shall perform everything that is needed for getting the pass- 

E ort and must be responsible for all expenses needed for the voyage, and should 
ave the money which is necessary when landing. 

2. The maturity of the contract is three years from the date that the emigrant 
starts. 

3. If the emigrant gets sick, or loses the means to get along, Narita Toyas- 
hira, agent, will helx) him and provide him means to got back to Japan in case it 
is necessary. 

4. If the emigi’ant is sent back at the exxjense of the Japanese Government the 
comxjany shall xjay all the exxjenses for the emigrant. 

5. The emigrant shall pay 10 yen to the company as its fee. If the emigrant 
has a child who does not ex(?eed the age of 15 years, the charge for it will be half 
XJrice, and if the child is not exceeding 10 years of age, he wBl bo carried free of 
charge. 

6. The emigrant shall provide two securities to the company ^cording to acts 
3 and 4 hereof, and they will be responsible to pay all of the expenses that have 
been paid by the company under the provisions of sections 3 and 4. 
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7. Tlio two pecurities tire ro8i)oiisible in all tho matterR ])ortaining to the emi- 
grant. 

TliiH contract is made in duplicate, ontj to the emigrant and one to the company. 
Meiji, Blat year (1898), 1st month (January), 31 st day. 

Hamanaka Hachitauo, 


Emigrant: 


Special Manage^' Japan United Iminigraiion Company. 

VOSHIDA ICIIITARO, 


Securities: 


Yosiiida Yohei. 
Yamamoto Kusu. 


There is every ground for the belief that the $30 which is exhibited by the iinmi- 
"grant to the United States officials is furnished by the immigration company. 
Th(' wlioh} scheme is a flagrant violation of our contract labor laws. Tho class 
of Japanese immigi’ants who are thus enabled to come to the Unit/od States are of 
the most objectionable character, and without the assistance of such organiza- 
tions would be compelled to remain in Japan. The United States Q-overnment 
should take imnu'diate steps to suppress these immigration companies. 

The gi‘(*at danger to the laboring interests of the United States of unrestncted 
Jaxianese immigration will be better understood after an examination ol the fol- 
lowing tabln showing the prevailing rate of wages paid in Japan in th(‘ various 
lines of industry: 

Japanene wage rateaiter day. 
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UiiittMl 

StlltOH 
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0.55 

$0.26 


.55 

.26 


.r>5 

.31 


.50 

.24 
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.29 
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.60 

.24 


1.00 

.48 
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.75 

.36 


.'10 

.19 


.ISO 

.29 


.60 

.29 

(\>iiiportitorH — - ........ 

.40 

.19 


.35 

.17 


3.00 

1.44 

Piirui laliorc'TH, ])or iijtjiitli — ---- . *■ 


__ 


< 1 A you ih valuod at 4S oouts. 


It IS little wonder that these strange foreigners, when they come to the United 
States are willing to work for 60 and 70 cents a day, which is more than double 
the wages for which they were compelled to work in Japan. As a result of this 
unnatural competition the white laborer has iK^en driven from the field wherever 
the coolie system has found a foothold. ^ ^ ^ 

In 1898 Califoniia produced 17,229 tons of beet sugar. On account of imex- 
pected drought during the season the total amount of beet sugar produced m the 
itate was aLut 50 per cent less than the usual annual Product, t^anitalists who 
have gone into the beet-sugar industry have brought mto the United States hun- 
dreds of coolielaborersfrom Hawaii, China, and Japan. The same system of coolie 
labor that has been the curse of the Hawaiian Islands for years has been brought 

^^Cali^raia produces annually about 10,000,000 pounds of hops, and fully 7.) per 
cent of tho labor employed in tliis great industry is likewise ^ Jimese and Japanese, 

^Thav^asked many of the leading manufacturers and employers of the coast 
why preference is not given to white labor. The invariable reply has been 
because white labor is too independent; it occasions U )0 much trouble to the 
employer; the gang or boss system is far less troublesome, and besides, the 
Japanese and Chinese labor is cheaper.” Other employers have told me that ^ey 
would prefer white lajior, but that it is unreliable; that most of the common 

white laborers of the coast are tramps or hoboes. ^ i 

This is no doubt, in a measure true. * More tramps can be ^en travdmg along 
the highways and railways of the Pacific coast States than m ai^ other part of 
the United States that I have ever visited. The question is, What has made them 
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tramps? That the unequal and unnatural battle which the white laborer of the 
(joast has l)eon compelled to wage against his Asiatic competitor is directly 
responsible for this deplorable condition I have not the slightest doubt. 

The records of the State bureau of labor statistics of California show that dur- 
ing the hard times in 1895-96 over 15,000 white laborers of California were out of 
employment. The thousands of women and children who were dependent upon 
them tor support were suffering from want and hunger, and yet during all of 
this distressing period the 36,000 coolie laborers in the State were, for the most 

g art, regularly employed. Cheap labor, like cheap money, is always the last to 
e out of employment. 

RELATION OF ASIATIC IMMIGRATION TO CRIME. 

For the purpose of comparison I have secured data from the official records of 
the cities of San Francisco, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, showing the total number 
of arrests for crime in each of the cities named for the year ending June 1 , 1899 . 
The degrading effecit of Asiatic (;omi)etition upon the white laboring tdasses of 
the coast is, it s3ems to me, forcibly illustrated l)y a comparison of these figures. 
Thousands of white laborers, when forced to face the alternative of working side 
by side with th(‘ (‘oolie and receiving a coolie’s wage or be( coming, tramps, have 
chosen to take to the highways. The iiopulation of San Francisco, Cleveland, 
and Cincinnati is about the same, and yet the number of arrests for crime in the 
city of San Francisco during the last year was greater than the combined number 
of arrests in th(5 cities of Cleveland and Cincinnati. 

Comjxirative atatement of arrenisifor dninleenveas, burglary, grand and petit lar- 
ceny, and viagrancy in the cities of Jl^ian FranHseo, Cleveland, and Cincinnati 
for year ending June 7, 1899. 



Popula- 

tion. 

Pordrunk- 

onness. 

For bur- 
glary and 
larcieny. 

1,390 

1,020 

8f..( 
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aw. (100 
;wo,ooo 
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7,686 

2.134 
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Total arrests for all offenses during year. 

San Francisco. .. . . 

Cleveland _ 

Cincinnati - . - - 

- 28,013 
_ 14,452 
. 10,010 


The above figures tell their own story. The appalling number of arrests for 
vagrancy in the city of San Francisco can be accounted for ujjon no other theory 
than that the white toilers of the coast have gone down in hopeless defeat in the 
unequal struggle with their Asiatic competitors. It has been said that the cur- 
rency of a nation is always debased to the level of its basc^r standard coin. It is 
equally axiomatic that the labor of a community is always degraded to the level 
of the lowest tyi)e of labor with which it must comiiete. Oil and water will not 
mix. American laborers may lie hoboized; they wifi not be coolieized. 

SMUGGLING OVER THE CANADIAN AND MEXICAN FRONTIER. 

As already stated large numbers of Chinese and Japanese come into the United 
States every year from Canada and British Columbia. Tiie line of frontier is so 
extensive that it is next to impossible to police it elfe<^tivoly. I think, however, 
that if the Government were to guard more carefully the railway lines operating 
over the border the number of coolies who enter the United States upon these 
lines would be greatly reduced. 

Hundreds of Chinese immigrants who are denied landing at Seattle and San 
Francisco secure passage to some Mexican port, usually to Ensanada, from which 
they work their way over the Mexican border into the United States. Many of 
them when approaching the border line along the coast wait until low tide 
and follow the coast line into the United States over the border, the tide water 
obliterating all marks of the trail behind them. These Uhinese are assisted by 
their countrymen who live at different “points along the border, and between 
them a regular system of signs and communication has been established. 
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MEXICAN PEON LABOR. 


As appears by the tables showing the number and nationality of laborers employed 
upon tne railways of the cjoast it will be seen that large numbers of Mexicans are 
employed on some of the lines, notably upon the lines of the ^nta Fe (jompany. 
A large percentage of such Mexicans are aliens who reside on the Mexican side 
of the line and who come into the United States as laborers. 

In the fruit-gathering season hundreds of Mexicans living near the lK)rder line 
are employed annually under contract and come into the United States and work 
in the orcdiards, vineyards, and fruit ranches. The American rate ot wages is 
double that of the Mexican. The Mexican petm laborer is little if any better 
than the Japanese c.oolie, and tlie competition of the Mexi(;an is (piite as disas- 
trous to white labor as is that of the Chinese and Japanesf'. 

THE CJHINESE EXCLUSION ACT. 

In 1880 the tide of coolie immigration to the United States from China liad 
attained such alanning proportions that the Ameri(5an people awakened to the 
fact that unless iirimediate ships were taken for its suxjpression the white labor of 
the Pacific States would be driven back eastward over the mountains and the 
field abandoned to the Chinese. 

A commission was appointed by President Hayes to visit Pekin and present the 
situation to the Imperial Government, to the end that some agi*eement might be 
reached whicdi, while resi)ecting the dignity of the Chinese Government, would 
secure protection to the laboring interests of the United States. As a result the 
famous immigration treaty of 1880 was framed, and in 1882 “ the C’hinese exclu- 
sion act,” so called, was enacted by Congress. 

Class legislation is always objectionable, and legislative disciumination against 
an individual, class, or nation can be justified only by'the most urgent ami extra- 
ordinary necessity. To the Jiouest toilers of all climes and nations who, tiring of 
the oppression and limited opportunities which surround them in the Old World, 
are anxious to avail themselves of the advantages of a tree government, the United 
States has been ever ready to extend a generous welcome. Hundreds of thousands 
of foreigners have come to our shores, have joined our great army of toilers, and 
ar(^ to-day respected citizens of their adopted country. 

The EuRjpean immigrants are rai)idly and eii.sily assimilated. The peculiarities 
of race yield speedily to new conditions and surroundings. The Irislinian, tlu^ Eng- 
lishman, the German, the Frenchman, and Swede of yesterday is to-day an Ameri- 
can. N ot so with the Asiatic immigrant. There is between the white and Mongolian 
races an impassable gulf. The two races will not assimilate. The Asiatic immi- 
grant who comes to the United States retains all of his race peculiarities; he 
remains an Asiatic; he can not be Americanized. The Japanese, while adoiiting 
the dress and manners of the Ameri(;an, remains just as much a foreigner as his 
Mongolian brother, the Chinese. Neither the J ai>anese nor the Chinese who come 
to the United States have, as a class, the remotest interest in our Goveminent or 
our laws. They lire no more a jiart of us than are their countrymen in Yoko- 
hama and Hongkong. 

It is in the exceiitional and extraordinary character of Asiatic immigration that 
the exclusion law finds its justification. And I jiredict that the time will come, 
if indeed it is not already at hand, when the interests of American labor will 
deuiiwid that its provisions be so extended as to prohibit the coming into the 
United States of the “coolie” classes of all foreign nations. 

The purpose of the “ Exclusion act ” is to exclude only the “coolie ” or laboring 
classes of Chinest^. immigrants. Chinese mei’chants, doctors, artists, students, and, 
in fact, all Chinese other than common laborers, are, by the terms of the treaty 
and the act, exempt from its provisions. 

It is a fact, however, that, as the law is at present administered, the greatest 
hardships are imposed upon the merchants and others of the exempt classes of 
Chinese immigrants. A Chinese merchant applying for landing in the United 
States must establish his identity hnd standing as a merchant. If he is returning 
to the United States after a visit to China his pajpers must be examined by the 
Government officials, and in many cases they are forwarded to the city in -which 
the merchant claims residence for investigation. Pending such investigation the 
immigrant is held in detention by the steamship company. The place jiTovided 
by the Pacific Mail Company at San Francisco for the detention of such immi- 
grants is called the “ Detention loft.” 

It is the duty of this Government in the interest of humanity to see that some- 
thing is done to compel those who have charge of Chinese immigi-ants, pending 
the investigation of their right to land in the United States, to give at least a 
small measure of consideration to their comfort and creature welfare. The 
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etetiiiiHhip c.omijanies who bring these immigi*ants to onr shores receive compen- 
sation for the care and keeping of each of them until they are landed, and they 
should be compelled by the (tovornment to make proper and reasonable provision 
for tlKiir comfort. 

I suggested to the officials of the Chinese bureau as early as January last that 
I saw no valid reason why, in the cases of all Chinese merchants and others of 
tht; exempted class(‘s, who desired to visit China with the expectation of retuni- 
ing to the United States, the investigation resi)ecting the business, identity, and 
status of sucli Chinese might not be made and his status fixed prior to his depar- 
ture. Upon ills ri'tuni to the United States the only proof necessary will then be 
proof of idiuitity. This ciin be readily furnished, and the further detention of 
t)ona fide Chinese merchants for weeks, and in some cases months, in the vile 
(hdt'ution lofts will be avoided. 

I am much ])leased to note that as recently as March last the Treasury Depart- 
ment issued to the officials at the several ports instructions upon this subject, 
and that hereafter the status of Chinese merchants will be iiKpiired into and 
establislKul , at h‘ast prima facue, prior to their departure from this country, 
instead of at the time of their return. 


FRAUDS COMMITTED BY CHINESE IMMIORANTS. 

The records at the Chin(\se bureau at San Francisco show that an average of 
betw(‘en 8.500 and 4,000 Chinese persons enter the United Stab's at that port each 
year. 

The following tables, compiled from the official records at the (diini'se bureau 
at San Francisco, will give a very correcd, idea of the extent aiid character of 
t'hinese immigration at the present time: 

The tables given lielow cover the two last fiscal years, ending June 1. 1898, and 
June t, 1899, respectively. 


Iskniiher of Chinese apphjiiuf for admission to United Stairs, 7iumher admitted 

and rejected. 


JULY 1, 181)7, TO JULY 1, 1808. 


Month 

Total ap- 
plyinf?. 

Adm 

MnloH 

tted. 

Pmnaloa. 

Total ad- 
initt<«l. 

Reji' 
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•ted 
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•» 
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11 

0 

1.3 

Au^^lisi 

350 
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3 
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4 


4 
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3 
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4 


4 

October 
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364 

15 

379 

11 

1 

13 

November - 

411 
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7 

313 

16 

1 

17 

December 

m \ 

368 

11 

379 

,5 

3 

8 

January 

115 

160 

18 
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1 

5 

6 
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6 

98 

1 

;{ 

4 

March 
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13 
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3 


4 
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318 1 
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5 
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R 
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10 
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'] 

27 
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438 1 
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3 
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26 

I 

27 
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3,806 
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i 
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no 
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JULY 1, 1808, TO JULY 1, 1890. 


July 

349 

319 

19 

338 

30 

4 

24 

A unjust 

694 

.530 

12 

643 

66 

4 

70 

Septeml)er 
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10 
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.250 
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8 
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93 

)5 

98 
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*312 
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2 
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73 


74 
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K) 
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50 


50 
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1.54 
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6 
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4 

41 
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1 
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2 ' 

a5 
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83 
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0 
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16 

1 

17 
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7 
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35 


2b 
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1 

222 

23 


23 
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6 

mi 

• 31 


1 

Total 

1 

3.a56 

.3,5.51 

84 

3,635 

.573 

Zl 

j 


As shown in the above table, there were admitted to me United States at the 
port of San Francisco for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1898, 3,704 Chinese immi- 
grants, while in the last fiscal year the number was 3,685. 
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Several classes of Chinese returning, number in transit through the United States, 
number departing and depmded, etc. 

JULY L 1897, TO .TULY 1, J898 
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Q 
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44 
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10 

50 

1 

0 
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20 
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29 
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34 
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8 

89 
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11 

73 

25 
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12 
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1 
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1 
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1 

14 

81 
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14 
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3 

;}5 

1 

4 

50 


1 
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12 

68 

1 

8 

97 


20 
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12 

29 

4 

51 

1 

45 

45 

189 

24 

47 

1 

43 

144 


75 

105 

249 

20 

7:i 

1 

9 

74 

2 

120 

59 

109 

9 

10 


7 



1.19:1 

1 

24 

73:1 

551 

4,054 

209 

1,.‘129 

13 

177 


JUT.Y 1, 1898. TO .TULY 1, 1899. 


July 

:K) 

1 

112 

:u 

244 

12 

64 

1 


29 

12 

239 

58 

191 

5 

92 


Scptomlicr 

8 

.50 

103 

:i5 

3:19 

25 

102 

1 

Octolior 

102 

3:^ 

178 

42 

1,051 

31 

310 


November 

49 

2 

90 

25 

937 

37 

2J59 

1 


4:1 


74 

27 

901 

8 

207 

1 


50 


22 


300 

12 

91 


February 

59 

5 

10 

23 

149 

2 

:j9 


Mfireh 


3 

30 




(Hi 


April -- 

rJi 


38 

74 



•52 


TVffty 

58 

j 

59 

111 



31 


.lime - 

47 

5 1 

1:10 

319 



38 











Total 

597 

111 

985 

703 

~M15 

j 

2:t2 

lisiT 

0 


<r Tho section 9 <*ertiflrnte is issutsl only to Chinese immigrants other than lalKjrers; such cer- 
tficates are issu<*«l in coinplianco with section « of the Chinese exclusion act, which provi^li. 
tbit all Chmime persons other than laborers who may be entitled by the treaty or act 
wlhin the United States shall, Ix^fore loavinp Chinn, obtain permission from the Chinew? GfW;- 
erhuent, with a <!ortiflcate showing? such permission, the name, occiiimtion or profession, etc., 
of tie immigrant 

Tiere has in the past years been a i?reat deal of irrei^nlarity at some of the 
cnstuns districts in the admission of Chinese persons in the exempt classes. 
Secthn 6 certificates have in many instances been issued to cooly laborers, who 
have been allowed to c;ome into the United States as merchants, students, and 
travelers. 

Probably the greatest numlier of frauds are committed by the class of Chinese 
hborers who apply for admission on the ground that they were born in the United 
^tes, and are therefore ‘ ‘ native s< )ns. ’* There has recently been a large increase 
i^he number of arrivals who claim to be “ native sons,” their claims being sup- 
p^ted solely by the unreliable testimony of Chinese witnesses. 
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The following table contains a comparative statement showing the total num- 
l)er of arrivals of Chinese by months, and number of “ native sons ” during cor- 
responding months, for the two last fiscal years: 

Total number of Chinese admitted at San Frand^sco under exempt class as '^native 
Jyorrr compared with total admissions for fiscal years JSD7-~ffS and lS:)S-9tK 


July 1 , 1897, t<> July 1,1898. July 1, 18W, to July 1, 1««9. 


Mouth. 

Total ad- 
misKions, 
all claaseH. 

1 

Native i 
Ixirn. 

P<!r cent 
imtive 
born. 

Total ad- 
missions, 
all classes. 

Natives 

born. 

1 P(‘r cent 
native 
lK>i*n. 

July 

335 

:i7 

IIA 

:ti8 

iU 

95 

27S 

17? 

38 

August 

374 

873 

14 

31 

513 

Sopt«inl>cr 

30 

383 

79 

Octolwr . - - 

379 

45 

“i 

18i ! 

37 

480 

53 

llA 

3t) 

Novoinlier 

313 

a5 

38<; 

58 1 

Docemliei* 

379 

51 

374 

68 

January 

178 

1 48 

311 

8,') 

39^ 

35 

February 

98 

34 

3Jh 1 

m 

31 

IfH) 

55 ' 

March 

April 

180 

300 

48 

63 

146 

191 

. 17 

18 

1 m 

sn 

m 

UilaV 

.550 

99 

m 

2:1} 

333 

39 

Julie 

4(K» 

97 

503 

80 

115 


Total 

3,704 

590 

1.53 

3,6:15 ! 

730 



At least 75 per cent of the Chinese admitted as “native sons" are common 
cooly laborers. Many officials with whom I have talked do not hesitate to say 
that fully 90 per cent of the alleged “ native sons ” cases are frauds, and that not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the applicants claiming to be “native sons’’ are entitled 
to land as such, 

CHINESE LAWYERS. 

In every important port there are certain unscrupulous lawyers who devote 
their entire time to the Chinese business. Some of them, of cjourse, do a perfectly 
legitimate business. The Chinese merchants in our Western coast cities have 
important commercial interests, and I have met a few attorneys who have a large 
and important Chinese clientage, who are an honor to their profession. I speak 
more particularly of the class of lawyers who are constantly hanging about the 
Chinese bureau and th<', customs offices, and whose services are invariably sought 
in the attempts to secure the landing of coolies and slave girls. It is notoriouJ 
that some of the lawyers of this class work hand in hand with the worst classei 
of the Chinese, furnishing false testimony, suborning and intimidating witnessed, 
and resorting to every means, fair or foul, to secure the landing of their diems. 

It is the unquestioned right of every Chinese immigi-ant to be represented byan 
attorney if he desires one. The large fees which the Chinese are willing to pay, 
however, serve as an immense corruption fund, which is constantly used to deeat 
the objects of the exclusion law. If Congress would fix a maximum fee in jach 
case, commensurate with the services actually rendered, and constitute t an 
offense for any attorney to ask or receive, directly or indirectly, any further or 
additional compensation, it would, in my judmnent, tend to eliminate one ')f the 
principal elements of fraud in connection with Chinese immigration. 

HIGHBINDERS AND HIGHBINDERISM. 

There exist in the city of San Francisco numerous “ tongs,” or association^f 
Chinese of the criminal class, organized for the express purpose of committte 
crime. They exist on black^iail and pay large sums annually for tlie protectPn 
of gambling houses and other disreputable places which are conducted bybe 
members of these “tongs.” The word “tong” is the equivalent of “socify,” 
“ company,” or “ o^anization.” 

There are in San Francisco at the present time the following highbinder tngs: , 
Chee Rung Tong, Suey On Tong, Bow On Tong, Hop Sing Tong, Hip Sing 'one, 
Suey Sini^ong, Wa Bing Shoan Tong, Bing Gung 'Tone, Bow Sin Sere Tog, Gi 
Sui Sere Tong, Hip Yee Tong, Quong Duck Tong, Jo Lung Sen Tong, Rn On 
Tong, and Jew Yee Tong. 

The tongs or companies of this character must not be confounded the 
so-called “ Six Companies ” or other Chinese organizations which are pupy com- 
mercial and beneficial in their character. 
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Among the 25,000 Chinese population of the city of San Francisco about 1,000 
represent the worst class of criminals on earth. Many of them have been com- 
piled to flee from their native country on account of crimes committed there. 
They live without work and fatten upon the prosperity of others of their race. 
They impose flnes arbitrarily and levy blackmail at will. If payment is resisted 
or refused, they do not hesitate to sentence to death the person who refuses to 
meet their criminal demands. 

The highbinder tongs hold secret sessions, the business of which is to arrange 
for the collection of trilmte. Each tong has its regularly appointed “ soldiers,” 
who are commonly known as ‘‘Hatchet Men.” It is the sworn duty of these 
Hatchet Men to murder all those who have invoked the displeasure of the tong 
whenever directed so to do. 

These vicious and criminal societies are a constant menace to the peace and good 
order of society. They exist for the purpose of committing crime. They rtwiew 
and nullify th(i judgments of our c.ourts with utter disregard for tmr laws. They 
have their own tribunals, before which offenders are secretly tried and scuitenced 
to death, and such sentemie is executed by their paid ass 4 issins, They have no 
respect whatever for the oath administered in our courts. They even make use 
ot our courts, if necessary, to enforc,e the arbitrary and secret decisions of their 
own tribunals. One instances in particular was called to my attention in which an 
innocent Chinese mcTchant, as a result of a* conspiracy on the part of the high- 
binder tongs, was accused of murder, tned and convicted in the courts of (Cali- 
fornia, the highbinder societies furnishing all of the witnesses against him. It 
was afterwards learned that all of the testimony given at this trial was false; that 
the witnesses had been furnished by the highbinder society which had made use 
of our courts to take the lif(‘ of <me who had fallen under its displeasure. 

It is this criminal class of Chinese members of the several highbinder tongs who 
make a business of bringing to the United States slave girls and cooly laborers. 
As high as ^'3,000 in gold infrequently realized from the sale of a single Chinese slave 
girl in the city of San Francisco. The hundreds of cooly laborers whom they 
succeed in bringing into the country are hired out in “ gangs,” under the direction 
of a “ boss,” who c'ollects their wages, the principal i)art ot which is paid over to 
some company of the highbinders. The condition of this class of laborers is 
little better than that of slaves. They have little or no iiersonal freedom; they 
are compelled to work on year after yi^ar and receive but a small portion of the 
fruits of their toil. If any one of them revoUs against his masters or seeks to 

assert his personal liberty h(‘ is promptly assassinated. .... 

The powc^r of the highbinder tongs among the Chinese population is almost 
absolute. S(J great is the dread inspired among the Chinese by these societies that 
few have the courage to re-sist their criminal demands. The State and municipal 
authorit ies have been powerless to suppress the crimes of the highbinders, for the 
reason that no Chinese witness has the courage to appear and give testimony 
against a highbinder. Every witness who should so appear and testify would be 
marked for death. The Chinese people as a race is peace-loving; there is little of 
the warlike spirit among them, and they have not the courage to take a bold stand 
against this s^iecies of outlawry, which is a constant menace, not only to their 
prosperity but to their lives as well. „ 

I think it a conservative statement when I say that fully 90 per cent of all the 
frauds committed against the Chinese exclusion act in the bringing into the United 
States of slave girls and ccxilie laborers is inspired directly by these highbinder 
societies Subornation of witnesses and proemrement of false testimony is a part 
of the busineae for which they aro orRaiiized. I have heard of iiistaneea m 
which reputable and highly respected Chinese ineTCliantH have, under tear ot ]>er- 
sonal violence from the highbinders, been cxmTOlled to pve false testimony in 
cases where these criminal organizations have desired the landing of cooly labor- 

^’’Mosfirf'these timgs have in their regular employ some attorney of the class here- 
tofore referred to. These attorneys are paid regular annual salaries, in addition 
to fees in special cases, for their work in behalf of these tongs. 

It is my opinion, after a most thorough and cweful mvestigataon of this suV 
iect that if the country could be nd of this criminal class of Chm^, and the 
highbinder societies or tongs permanently suppressed, one of the greatest factos 
in the commission of fraua in the administration of the Chinese exclusion laws 

^Iifdi^usstegThis^phase of the Chinese question with Dr. John Endicott Gard- 
ner inWeter at the Chinese bureau, San Francisco, that gentleman said: 
“Fully 75per cent of all of the frauds committed at the present time a^ing the 
excluaoniaw can be traced directly to the highbinder organizations. Dr. Gard- 
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ner, in addition to his position as official interpreter ftn* the Government, ocenpies 
tlif‘ (diair of Oriental lanjijnages at one of the westem universities. He is a highly 
(niltured gentleman, and, liaving spent many years in missionary work in China, 
has gi’cater familiarity with the language, manners, and cAistoms of the Chinese 
ra(*.(‘ than anyone whom I have ever met. The Government is ex(;eedingly for- 
tunate in having as interpreter at such an important port as San Francisco a gen- 
tleman of the ability, hign standing, and chaKicter of Dr. Gardner. 

Attached to this report is an extended statement given to me by Dr. Gardner 
touching many of the ])oint8 covered in this niport. Dr. Gardner’s statement is 
highly interesting and is attaclu'd hereto, marked “Exhibit C.” 

Attached to Dr. Gardner's statement are numerous exhibits, the same benng 
original translations from Chinese d<x;uyients, as follows: 

K.vhihit A . — Letter of instructions to a highbinder or sjilaried “ soldier” to kill 
another. 

E;fh'ihi1 B . — Contract for the sale of a Chinese slave girl, which is in the regu- 
lar form in (constant use among the Chinese who are engaged in this nefarious 
practice. 

Exhibit ( \ — Coaching paper or catechism furnished by highbinders to Chinese 
slave girl to be usc;d by her for the purpose of procuring landing in the United 
States. 

Exhibit J ). — Voluntary statement of a Chinese slave girl known as “ Lee Yow 
Chun.” This statement is made by the slave girl at tlu‘ Presbyterian Mission 
Home at San Francisco, to which the girl laid fled from her captors. The trans- 
lation is by Dr. Gardner. 

Exhibit E. — Interc(^])ted letter from a highbinder to the officers of his tong. 

Exhibit F . — A translation of a hotter of warning received by Dr. Gardner from 
a ChiTieat' fiiend, advising him that the highbinders had placed a price upon his 
(Gardner's) head. 

An examination of the above exhibits will throw much light upon the methods 
of the criminal organizations known as the highbinders. 

Mr. William Price, lieutenant of police of San Francisco, in speaking of the 
higlibinders, says: 

‘ ‘ Their places are finely fitted up, the same as club rooms. Then' they meet as 
other organizations do. If a member has anything against another man’he i)lace8 
his case before the society and olfers so much money to have the man failed. 
After they have settled on the man to be killed, his liead is as good as gone. The 
societies’ rules are so binding that Ihose who are chosen are bound to kill their 
victim even if there were twenty policemen standing about at the time.” 

Lieutenant Price says there are about H,0()0 Chinese highbinders in San Fran- 
cisco at the present time, who are nothing but cutthroats and bad men. He styles 
them “the worst class of i)eople on the face of the earth. They do not molest 
the white people, as they fear an uprising against their race in the event that any 
white man was killed.” Lieutenant Price states further that “one of the by-laws 
in all of the highbinder societies is to the effect that every highbinder is obliged 
to aid in the landing of cooly laborers and Chinese slave girls. 

Through the courtesy of United States Commissioner of Immigration North, of 
San Francisco, who served as one of the commissioners before whom the investi- 
gation into the practices of highbinders was heard about 2 years ago, much of the 
testimony taken at that investigation was placed at my diHX>osal. Some of the 
inil)ortant parts of this testimony is submitted herewith as part of my report. 
They are; Statement of William Price, lieutenant of police, Exhibit D; statement 
of “Chun Ho,'’ rescued slave girl. Exhibit E; statement of Miss Donaldina Cam- 
eron, matron Presbyterian Chinese Rescue Home, Exhibit F. 

During my investigations of this subject a number of ve^ prominent and 
wealthy Chinese merchants in the city of San Francisco visited me at my hotel, 
most of them coming secretly in the nighttime, as they were fearful that vio- 
lence would l)e done them if it became known to the highbinders that they had 
been to see me. Every one of these men substantiated what Dr. Gardner had 
said respecting the frauds committed in the landing of coolies and slave girls. 
They insisted that if the highbinder societies could be broken up that the source 
of nearly all of the frauds committed against the exclusion act would be removed. 

That the State and municipal authorities of California were powerless to break 
up these organizations all of the Chinese with whom I talked were a^eed. 

As a result of my investigation I have reached the conclusion that the only way 
in which this evil can be reached and the country rid of this vicious and disturb- 
ing element is for Congress to take the subject in hand. 

Ninety-five percent of all the members of the highbinder societies are aliens and 
criminals of the worst type. The one thing which they fear above all otljers, hold- 
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ing it in greater dread than all of fmr laws, our courts and jails, is deportation to 
China. The purpose of the highbinder organizations is vicious and criminal. They 
should be suppressed by law of Congress, and membership therein, or in any 
socdety having for its purpose the commission of crime, or the violation of our 
laws on the part of aliens residing in this country, should render such aliens liable 
to deportation. 

In this connection I take pleasure in referring to the statement of the imj>erial 
Chin(5S(5 consul-general at San Francisco, Ho Yow, marked “Exhibit (>,” attached 
to this report. 

Also to statement of a Chinese merchant of San Francisco, marked “ Exhibit H,” 
and hereto attached. 


ExiiiuiT A. 

STATEMEin: OF FRANK D. SCHUYLER, CHINESE INSPECTOR, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Q. What is your official c-onmiction with the Chinese bureau, Mr. Sc.huyler?— 
A At San Francisco, as an inspector. 

How long have yon acted in such capacity? — A. I think since about th(^ 8th 
or 0th of last .January, during which time I have had about 30 days’ leave of 
absence. 

(^. Prior to that tiiut' where had you resided and what was your business? — A. 
Chinese inspec'tor in Seattle, Wash., since the 1st day of September, 1808. I was 
appoint'd in New York about the 8th of August, 1808, and proc'.eeded to Seattle, 
where my official station was designated, arriving there about the Ist day of Sep- 
b'lnber, isOJJ, and have been in ai^tual (rovernment service ever since. 

Q. D’lriiig tln> time that you were stationed in Seattle, are you able to state 
approximately the iiunilier of (Jhinese that were landed there annually? — A. I 
can not, as Port Townsend was the principal landing place. 

Q. During your connection with the (Government sendee at Seattle what per- 
centage', if any, of tlu' total admission of Chinese to this c,ountry would you think 
were iuA ('iititled to admission, or were admitted upon proofs that you have reason 
to believe were false?— A. Very few, as it is not a large place; and there are not 
mori' tban 17 to 20 Chinese firms in Seattle to-day. 

Q. What would you estimate the total Chinese poxnilation to be in Seattle ?— 
A. It varies; in the summer there are only alK)ut 250 to 800, as they go away. 

Q. Are there any (jonsiderable number of Japanese there? — A. Yes. 

Q. From what tJapanese ports do they come princiijally ? — A. I can’t say. They 
come to this country via the Canadian Pacific steamers via Vancouver. 

Q. Do any conside.rable proportion of the Japanese immigrants who land in 
Seattle remain in that country?— A. Prio'- to my going away it was notoriously 
known that they came in by the Canadian Pacufic Railway from Vanc*ouver to 
Seattle and froiii Tacoma to Puyallup, which is between Seattle and Tacoma, 
where they trobgi egate in large numbers, and went to work for the railroads as 
contract laborers. 

Q. Upon what railroads was it reported that they were employed principally?— 
A. The Northern Pa-cific and Gi'eat Northern. 

Q. Have you any reason to think, through facts that have come to your knowl- 
edge, that these Japanese who landed and went at once to work on the railroads 
came from Japan for that purpose?— A. I think so, as I have seen Japanese come 
in on the railroad and frf)m a (certain mark or peculiarity on their faces we would 
know that they were the same who were sent away on the train the next day. 

Q. Were they in cdiarge of a bos.s?— A. Apparently not, although there was 
always some one who spoke English. 

Q. About how many that land in that country go out to work in the mines and 
on the railroads in the course of a year?— A. All the way from 20 to 50, day after 
day, for a long time, and then there would be a lapse, so it is hard telling. 

Q. Did you ever hear of any Japanese agency or employment bureau through 
whom these laborers were furnished?— A. Ves; there was a finn there who it was 
generally supposed had the handling of these Japanese, and the general supposi- 
tion was that they were the ones who brought them here under contract. 

6. Who would you recommend that I call upon as being the persons most likely 
to put me in touch as to the details on this subject?— A. Col. F. D. Heustis, col- 
lector of (justoms at Port Townsend, will bo able to give all the data on the Jap- 
anese immigration question. There is an immigration commissioner at Vancou- 
ver who Is also well informed. 
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Q. What do you know upon the subject of wages paid to the Japanese laborers 
in that country? — ^A. Only upon representation, which is very much less than any 
other class of labor. 

Q. What do you know upon the subject of Chinese landing in British Columbia 
and illegally entering this country over the lines? — A. It was a notorious fact 
that the Chinese landed in this country, coming via the Canadian Pacific Railway 
via Vancouver .and Victoria, large numbers at a time, but that there was no 
increase in the bx^al population, and the query always remained as to what had 
become of them. Every man must have $50 when he lands as evidence to tlie 
Canadian C-overnment that he is no pauper. This certificate must be renewed 
every 6 months, and if a man desires to leave the country his head-tax receipt is 
taken up until he again seeks admission to the United States, when it is returned 
to him. 

Q. Is it not also notorious that the nailroads operating between Bi'itish Colum- 
bia and this country encourage rather than discourage the transi)ortation of Chinese 
to this country? — A. Not Chinese, but the Japanese,! believe. 

Q. What have you ever heard of immigration companies located either here or 
in Japan making a business of furnishing the head monejr of $25 or $d0, as you 
state they must have, for the purpose of having him exhibit it here?— A. At one 
time, when two Japanese were rejected for not having th(5 sufficieait amount of 
money, a collection was made up among some .Lapanese at Victoria, so that they 
wouhl all have $25 or $:3() when they got t-o San Francisco. They were under tlie 
impression that having passed at Victoria they would not be subject to examina- 
tion at Sjiii Francisco. The emigration agent at Vancouver, whose name I can 
not recall, told me that he had discovered the existence of a company, I think 
ill Kobe, Japan, where they furnislnsd the passage money, and the agents in this 
country see that the head money is given to the emigrants as they come in; that 
if a iu.an in Seattle wants 500 men he sends to Kobe, Japan, and they come here 
by the Canadian Pacific line or th(i Jai)ane8(; line. 

Q. The general impression then, you would say, is that the gi*eater part of the 
emigrants that come here (jome under such an arrangement? — A. Up there, yes; 
I have no knowledge of what happens here. 

Q. What do you know as to the number of Chinese or Jaiianese who are em- 
ployed in the iirincipal railways or mines of that vicinity? — A. Japanese are 
employed on the i*ailroads and Chinese are in the canning business. There are no 
Chinese employed on the railroads, excepting a few on the Northern Pacific who 
have been employed on that line for a number of years. 

C^. From your knowledge and experienc.e of the situation at Beattie what would 
you say as to whether the Japanese emigration has been on the increase in the 
last four or five years?— A. Decndedly on the increase. It has been said that as 
many as 4,000 to 5,000 have come in in a month. I think that probably 1,200 to 
1,500 would be a fair estimate. 

Q. Do all of those who come in have to pass through the examination so that 
the Government is able to have a register? — ^A. I am not familiar with the form 
carried out on the Canadian side, but until lately they boldly walked in. 

Q. Then the principal number come in over the British Columbia line?— A. I 
do not know, but would say that the larger number do. 

Q. What practical suggestion could you make, from what yon know of the situ- 
ation, as to any reasonable method that might be adopted to check this emigra- 
tion over the line?— A. The illegal entry over the line is simply a matter of policing 
the line. It is a matter of legal affairs. 

Q. During your entire experience as an officer in the Chinese bureau ^^t)u have 
observed, no doubt, that there are quite a i)eroentage who ask admission as a 
native born?— A. That is practiced more here than at Seattle.. We do not admit 
a Chinese as native bom unless he has 2 white people as pi’oof » 

Q. I understand that in this city there is a resident Chinese iwpulation of about 
25,000 to 50,000. Alx)ut what percentage of that poimlation would you say are 
women or females? — A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you not think that the percentage of females is gi*eater in the native 
bom than the others?— A. Yes, at this place. 

Q. What percentage of those who come on the native-born certificate do you 
think are fraudulent?— A. I can not tell, but at Seattle I do not think there werfe 
more than 2 per cent; but here I do not know. 

Q. Out of the total admissions at this port in the last fiscal year 1 out of 7 or 8 
make application as native bora. Don’t you think it impossible that this is so?— 
A. It may be possible, as Chinese came here as early as 1851 and were admitted 
unlimited. 

Q. Why is it necessary t() detain a Chinese merchant in the detention loft or 
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any othei place for any extended period for the purpose of examining his papers, 
documents, etc., which on their face appear to be perfectly proper?— A. None, in 
my opinion. I think that all investigations in cases where no direct information 
of fraud is brought to the attention of the bureau should be made in the interim 
of the departure of the subject and his return to this country. It should be inves- 
tigated^upon his departure and filed subject to his return. 

Q. Is it not a fact that upon the subject of landing slave girls illegally the^gh- 
bindor institutions are real^ the persons who engage in that business principally 
and in most instances are interested in furnishing false proofs?— A. Yes. 

Q. If some measure might be taken by the Government which might rid this 
country and other Chinese countries of highbinderism, would that not facilitate 
the law to a great eirtent?— A. I think the Chinese would work with you hand in 
hand. 

Q. What would you think ot a suggestion that a law bo passed by Congress 
mailing membership t)roof of either crime or misdemeanor, which would render 
any member liable t(^ deportation, if alien, and then leave it to the head of the 
Immigration Bureau as a court? — A. I think that while the consul-general resides 
here he be made head of this court. 


Exhibit C. 

AFFIDAVIT OF MR. CLEVELAND L. DAM. 

Mr. Cleveland L. Dam, attorney at law, of the city and county of San Francisco, 
State of California, appeared personally liefore Special Agent Thomas F. Turner, 
and in reply to iiuiuiries propounded, testified as follows, t(^ wit: 

State of California, CHy and County of San Francisco, ss: 

Cleveland L. Dam, being duly sworn, deposes and says: From April, 1895, until 
0(*tober, 1H99. 1 served as deputy labor commissioner of the bureau of labor sta- 
tistics of the State of California* under the appointment of His Excellency James 
H. Budd, governor. ^ . 

Among th(' first (piestions considered by the c ommission was that of the immi- 
gration of Japaneses The labor commission made as thorough an investigation 
as TMiHsible, the scenes of investigation being the city of San Francisco, Pleasan- 
ton, Vacaville, Solano C'ounty, and Sacramento. At Pleasanton we examined 
Japanese contractors and laborers, merchants from whom the Japanese contrac- 
tors bought supplies, farmers, and the president of the Pleasanton hop fields; at 
Vacaville, the orchardists, boarding-house keepers, and Japanese contractors and 
laborers. The investigation in San Francisco covered the testimony of Japanese 
boarding-house keepers, officials connected with the United States Immi^ation 
Bureau at San Francisco, and merchants who were interested in the production 
of raisins, hops, and sugar beets in various parts of the State. 

As a result of the investigation we could not find any specific contracts between 
persons of this State and the residents of J^an, but in one particular instance 
we traced a certain Japanese laborer from Winters, Cal., to his home in Jai)an, 
and his return with a number of workmen whom he brought here under his 
charge and for whom ho found employment in the fruit orchards near Vaca’dllc. 

We also found evidence and had in our possession certificates of a somety hav- 
ing its headquarters in Japan which issued to each emigrant a certificate prom- 
isiiig to take care of them while in this country, to find them employnient here, 
to inotect theni in case of sickness, and to exercise a general supervision over 

their future welfare. ..... ^ i i r 

While we could not find any evidence of existmg contracts under which Japan- 
ese laborers were brought here, we were satisfied that they were brought here 
through correspondence with their friends in this country, who held out to them 
great inducements as far as employment was concerned, and the lucratpe pay 
for that employment. The greatest difficulty had in making these investigations 
was the proneness of the Japanese to evade the truth. In interrogating them as 
to why they came here they would at first have nothing to say and then admit 
that they came here to learn, coming as students, but coimng here to work until 
they had sufficient means to complete their education and study American ways 

^'ri^e Sruc? doubts in my mind but that contracts are made in Relation of the 
laws, but they are possibly made by the boarding-house keeper, who would con- 
tract to furnish so much help and rely upon the inducements of the person requir- 
ing same to send to Japan and get the men h^e. 
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Personally the Japanese laborer who comes here is anreliable and nncertain, 
and the success that has been attained by Japanese labor in this country has been 
done by what is known as the “ Boarmng-nouse system,” where a number of 
Japanese can always be had. While some Are sleeping off the effects of the 
night’s intoxication, others always take their places, so that one need not be with- 
out toy number of them at all times. This is one of the points relied upon as an 
ex<y»^ for hiring Japanese labor; that under this “boss system” the required 
ntiniber of men could always be had to perform the work, and under these condi- 
tions the employer is relieved of the troiirde of seeking new hands from day to day. 

The evolution of the Japanese is remarkable; after being here a short time and 
working upon farms, vineyards, etc., he |jp*avitates to the city and seeks some 
employment of an industrial character which tends to displace mechanics, and in 
all parts of the city (!an be seen tailoring, furniture, shoe, restaurant, crockery, 
and other establishments, showing that the tendency of the Japanese is to engage 
in profitabh} employment to the detriment of white labor. 

In domestic employment Japanese labor is becoming a very important factor, 
and to a large extent is taking the place of the diminished number of Chinese 
domestics, their work, however ,.not being as satisfactory as that of other domestic 
hell) owing to their unreliability. 

The influx of Japanese can not be considered otherwise than a serious menace 
to the welfare of white labor in our State, not only as a competitor of the cheaper 
class of labor, but of more advanced labor, even to professional spheres, as is now 
evidenced by his signs and advertisements as physicians, dentists, and even for- 
tune t(dlers, catering to white trade. 

The Japanese stops at nothing, evidently imbued with the idea that ho repre- 
sents a Superior civilization; he is here to turn his efforts to profitable account in 
an open field of comjjetition comprising all avocations. 

As he has driven white labor from the orchard, farm, vineyard, beet, and hop 
fields, and domestic services, there is no limit to which he will not aspire, and the 
result which must necessarily follow will be a most severe damage to white labor. 

C. L. Bam. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of February, 1900. 

James Mason, 

Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Francisco, 

State of California. 


Exhibit D. 

STATEMENt OF 7. ENDICOTT GABDNEB, OF SAN FBANCI8C0, CAL. 

State op California, City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

Personally appeared before the undersigned authority in the above city, county, 
and State, Dr. J. Endicott Gardner, 37 years of age, and resident of the said city 
and county, at present occupying the position of United States Chinese inspector 
and interpreter at the port of San Francisco and professor of Chinese language 
at the University of California, and missionary. 

Q. For how many years were you a resident of China?— A. Sixteen or seventeen. 

Q, How was your time occupied during your residence in China?— A. As stu- 
dent in China. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the Chinese bureau in the United 
States?— A. On the Pacific coast 16 or 17 years, from ^n Francisco to British 
Columbia, and for short periods at Portland, Port Townsend, Tacoma, Victoria, 
and Vancouver. 

<^. As interpreter it has been your duty, has it not, Doctor, to interrogate 
Chinese emigrants who desire landing in this country?— A. Yes; both to interro- 
gate and interpret interrogatories put to them by other inspectors. 

Q. How extensive can you say your acquaintance and knowledge has been 
respecting the question, generally, of Chinese immigration and the methods and 
practices employed in securing admission to this country?— A. Probably on 
account of being able to read their letters, as well as speaMng their language 
from childhood, I must say that I am as thoroughly familiar with those methods 
as anyone in California. I have been in the position to be more familiar than 
anyone else. 4 ■ 

Q. What do you say as to whether or not the mode of procedure practiced 
now at the different Pacific ports is uniform?— A. There is a decided lack ot 
uniformity. 
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Q. In a general way, can you state what has been and what is the effect of this^ 
want of uniformity in the mode of procedure and practice? — A. It leads to seri- 
ous dissatisfaction on the part of the steamship companies, on* account of the 
difficulty at some ports for the Chinese to gain admission, the collectors and offi- 
cials being more severe and prejudiced, and causing the Chinese to make for 
ports where admission is gained more easily. " 

Q. It is a fact, then, that under the present practice and mode of proce(^^ it* 
is more difficult for emigrants at certain ports to gain admission than at ofn^j 
and it is also a fact that those ports are chosen by the emigrants where they are 
likely to meet with the least obstruction. This situation, then, you attribute to 
the lack of uniformity?~A. Yes. 

Q. What suggestion could you make? that would tend to cure this evil ?— A. I 
would suggest the gathering of data at different points where Chinese enter the 
United States and have them compjired oy sx>ecial agents or with the commission, 
with the view to bringing about uniformity, so that all i^ollectors, deputy collect- 
ors , and Chinese inspectors might act along certain lilies. As things are at present, 
when ceiiain steamship companies find it difficult to get their patrons in the offi- 
cer at that certain port is made to bear the brunt of all this, and the most honest 
officer is held up for it. 

C^. How long have you been attacdied to the bureau at this port ? — A., I was 
attached to this bureau first either in 188:3 or 1884 until toward the end of 1884. 

I resigned to go North for a more lu(U’ative post, and returned to this (;oast when 
the salary was increased some three years ago, and in the meantime, off and on, 

1 have been in the employ of the United States (Government, all the time inter- 
preting and translating betwet^n Americans and Chinese. 

Q. What do you know. Dr. Gardner, ui)on the subject of railway and steam- 
shii) companies being interested in bringing in these Chinese emigrants, and what 
I)art do they take in it? — A. So far as the (;omi)anies themselves are concenied 
my present knowledge of them enables me to say only that they act in the capacity 
of being public caiTiers and wish only as few obstacles as possible to be put in the 
way of tlu*ir patrons. I know of only one agent in particular who is directly 
interested in the coming of Chinese emigrants and furthers their coming to the 
United States. He is still in the employ of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
and his name is Soo Hoo Fong; and this man now in the employ of the Pacific 
Mail Company is engaged and has been engaged in furthexing Chinese emigrants 
in coming to this country. * 

Q. What do you know of the subject generally of men of this kind organizing 
companies to bring in laborers illegally? — A. I know of some who are banded 
together for the purpose of aiding Chinese in illegal entrance into the United 
States; I know that they make that their business. These men are well known 
to tlie Cliinese community, so well known, and they themselves are so well known, 
and their business so well known, that they have actually had a word coined for 
themselves, which is ■•Balm (Gar.’’ which means “a Chinaman or Chinese who 
are in the business of importing Chinese coolies or Chinese slaves.” 

Q. What part, if any, do the highbinders take in promoting this illegal immi- 
gration?— A. Tjiey furnish false witnesses and frighten off anyone who might 
feel justified in coming forth and telling the truth. 

Q. What do you know, in a general way, about the highbinders, their organiza- 
tions, etc.?— A. In general they are organized socic^ties for the pui-pose of com- 
mitting crime. They exist on blackmail, on pay for xn’otecting gambling houses 
and disreputable places in general. I know that they take it upon themselves to 
try cases, to review judgments of our courts with utter disregard for our laws. 

I know that th(?y nulUfy our decisions. For instanc*^, if an American court had 
rendered a deciwon, they would intimidate the witnesses so that when the cases 
go into a higher court everything would be changed. They defy oxir courts by 
ways and meaas of their own. I know that they impose their own sentences upon 
offenders from their own standpoint. They levy fines in some cases and death in 
others. I know they have in their service paid men to do the killing, and so long 
have they had this service that the men have a particular name; they are called 
“ hatchet men.” I know they control our judicial oaths; that they can say an 
oath shall or shall not be taken. I know them as organized societies of crime. 
They distribute revolvers to their members and send them out, and 1 have noticed 
in several cases where the revolvers were taken back. Such a notice is now in 
the possession of Captain Biggy. ^ ^ ^ 

Q. It is a fact. Doctor, is it not, that your life has been threatened by these 
hignjbmders?— A. Yes. I know they use our courts, if necessary, to enforce their 
decisions. . . . . . j 

Q. In wnat manner?— A. By laying a charge against a certain C^hinaman ana 
having our judge pronounce the sentence. I know that these highbinders furnish 

607a 
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witnesses for anything wanted at so much a head. I have had cases in which 
men have come forward to testify, and when the time came they were spirited 
away. I know that the headquarters of these societies are in San Francisco, but 
they have brancshes in Canada. There are many active members who are able to 
do a OTeat deal of injury, althoug:h many members have joined from fear. 

Do you say that these societies named are at all times employed in bringing 
Chinese labor into this country illegally, and is this a part of their business?— A. 
Ijih&s become a part since the act went into effect. 

Q. What proportion of the frauds committed at the present time against the 
exclusion law could, in youi* opinion, be traced direct to these organizations? — 
A. At least 75 per cent. 

Q. If some method might bo devised whereby the community might be rid 
of the highbinder organizations, would it then have an effect? — A. It would, 
decidedly. 

Q. How many highbinders of this criminal type would you say are in the city 
of Francisco?— A. Speaking approximately, I would say that there are as 

many as from 1,500 to 2,000. 

Q. What proportion of them are alien and what proportion native bom? — ^A. 
I should not think there are more than 100 or 200 native bom, and the rank and 
file of the population, in my opinion, are aliens. 

Q. What do you think woiild be the effect of such a law, if passed, providing 
for the deportation of all aliens if found members of such societies?— A. It would 
break them all up. 

Q. What is your opinion of the feasibility of such a law? — A. I think it could 
be done. 


Q. Do you think: that deportation is practical^ the only remedy?- A. Yes. 

Q. In a general way, will you state why the Federal and municipal authorities 
are unable to break up these organizations, or to detect the offender when crime 
is committed. — A. Because the highbinders furnish witnesses, and terrify wit- 
nesses that the State may rely upon. 

Q. What would be the result if some honest Chinaman would take the stand 
and give testimony against him?— A. He would be liable to forfeit his life for it. 

C^. And it is the fear of this result which makes it impossible to enforce our laws 
against them, is it not?— A. That is ri^ht. 

Q. What part is taken by attorneys in assisting in the illegal landing of Chinese 
laborers?— A. As it were, the Chinese prepare the cannon l)alls, and the lawyers 
fire them. 

Q. Are any attorneys regularly employed by these Chinese highbinder socie- 
ties?— A. Yes; and who have very little legitimate business besides. 

What class of lawyers, and about how many of them, are there engaged in 
this class of business?— A. As a rule, they are of a low grade. Roughly sjieaking, 
there are about one dozen in San Francisco. 

Q. Do they have any other practice to speak of? — A. Very little. 

Q. What do you know as to who compensates these attorneys in this case? — A. 
As a rule, the middlemen who are allied with the highbinders. These middlemen 
collect the fec^s and pay the attorneys. 

Q. What fees do these attorneys receive, as a rule?— A. From $25 to $50 for 
men, and from $100 to $500 for women. 

Q. What, in your opinion, would be the effect of a law which would limit the 
amount of fees or fix a maximum fee which an attorney might charge in all such 
cases; fixing it at a reasonable amount to the actual and le^timate service ren- 
dered? — A. If it can be enforced, and no collecting on the side is done, it would 
have a very wholesome effect. 

CJ. What have you to say as to the suggestion that the entire business of the 
Chinese bureau be transferred from the customs bureau to the immigration 
bureau?— A. I think very well of it, and think that is where it proiierly bslongs. 
The reasons are that the very nature of the Chinese business brings it under the 
head of immigration, and the collector has no officers under him whose duty it is 
to enforce the Chinese restriction act, 

Q. Do you not think that it would be well to enlarge somewhat the power of the 
inspector of the Chinese bureau to the end that in sedition to his present power 
he might in cases generally have the right of reviewing contested cases?— A. I 
think well of it. In that connection I would say that the power might be given 
bo a number of inspectors acting collectively as members of a board; then a 
decision would be given openly. 

Q. In what class of Chinese emigrants are the greater amount of frauds com* 
mitted at present?— A. The so-called Native Sons. 

Q. About what percentage of these so-called Native Sons come under fraudulent 
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representations?— -A. A very conservative estimate would be about 90 per cent. 

Q. Could you su#?gest any method of procedure or practice which would tend 
to reduce this?— A. The improvements of the last bill passed requiring white 
witnesses and also record of birth in our courts. 

Q. Your acquaintance, I notice, is very extensive among the upper class of 
merchants in this city?— A. Yes. 

Q. If Congress were to enact a law for the breaking up of these organizations, 
do you think that the coojjeration of these better Chinese could be secured? — A. I 
think that all we could get from them would be moral support and secret assist- 
ance out of fear for the highbinders. That it would meet with approval there is 
no doubt. The class next to the so-called Native Sons, where there is a large 
amount of fraud, is that of men who come representing themselves as merchants 
and who everyone can see are laborers and have every appearance of being 
laborers and sons of toil. I think our Government ought to have officers in the 
principal ports of China to c.ooperate with the Chinese consuls. Wo should have 
strict investigation at both ends. 

John Endicott Gardner. 

Subscribed and sworn to before the under.signed this February 28, 1900. 

C. L. Dunn, Notary Public. 


[Exhibits attached to statoipont of J. Endicott Gai’dner.] 

I.,BTTER OF INSTRUCTIONS TO A IIiaHBINDER OR SALARIED SOLDIER. 

To Lum Hip, salancd soldier : 

It has been said that to ijlan schemes and devise methods and to hold the seal 
is the work of the literary class, while to oppose foes, fight battles, and plant finn 
government is the work of the military. 

Now, this to^ appoints salaried soldiers, to be ready to protect ourselves and 
assist others. This is our object. 

All, therefore, who undertake the military service of this tong must obey orders 
and without orders you must not dare to act. If any of our brethren are sud- 
denly molested it will be necessary for you to act with resolute will. 

You shall always work to the interest of the tong and never make your office a 
means of inivate revenge. 

When orders are given you shall advance valiantly to your assigned task. Never 
shrink or turn your bac?k upon the battlefield. 

When a ship arrives in port with prostitutes on board and the grand master 
issues an order for you to go down and receive them you must be punctual and 
U8(' all your ability for the good of the Commonwealtli (or State) . 

If in the discdiarge of your duty you are slain we will undertake to pay .$500 
sympathy money to your friends. 

If you are w(ninded a doctor will be engaged to heal your wounds, and if you 
are laid up for any length of time you will receive $10 per month. 

If you are maimed for life and incapacitated for work $250 shall bo paid to you 
and a subscription taken to defray c.osts of your journey home to China. 

This paper is given as proof, as word of mouth may not be believed. 

Furthermore, whenever you exert your strength to kill or wound enemies of 
this tong, and in so doing yon are arrested and imprisoned, $100 per year shall be 
paid to your friends during your imprisonment. 

Dated 13th day of 5th month (^f 14th year Kwong Sui, Victoria, B. 0. 

[Seal of Chee kong Tong.J 


TRANSLATION OP A BILL OF SALE DRAWN UP IN THE GUISE OF A PROMISSORY NOTE. 

I, Ah Kam, being poor and not having anyone on whom to depend, make this 
agreement, by which U) obtain $460 with my person. The middle party in this 
transaction, tioui Fung, having introduced me to Lang Kui, and having the 
promise of the latter to pay this debt for me, besides passage money and other 
expenses , we three are agreed, and to-day the transaction has taken place ; not a cent 
now is owing to Loui Fung. The money having actually changed hands, first 
into the hands of myself. Ah EAm, and I am this day handed over to Lung Kai, 
to be taken to California for immoral purposes. The time of service is agreed to be 
fom* and one-half years with no pay for the service on the one hand and no interest 
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for tho money on the other. Fourteen days of sickness will not be taken notice 
of, but fifteen days of sickness will have to be made up by serving an additional 
month. In case of pregnancy an additional year has to be served. As to any 
expected calamities happening that may happen to anyone, that will be left to 
the de(;ree of heaven. Should I upon arrival at California attempt to escape, or 
should refuse to be a prostitute, I agree irrevocably that Lung Kai should sell me 
to another at pleasure. Lest word of mouth should not be prcwf , this instrument 
is drawn up to be such. 

Kwong Sui 17th year, Uth month, 1st day (Oct. 1st, 1899). 

Ah Kam (her mark). 


TRANSLATION OF CATECHISM USED IN THE COACHING OF WITNESSES FOR THE 
LANDING OF A CHINESE SLAVE GIRL.* 

[Truuslatod i>y Jno. Eudicott Gardnex*.] 

What is your namtili — Wong Fook Sing. 

How old are youV— 01. • 

How h^ng havt^ yon been in the United States? — 29 years. 

What boat did you take? — Took steamer. 

What year, month, and day you came to tho United States? — Tung Chi 9th year, 
0th month (about duly, 1870). 

What do you do for a living?— I am at present salesman for Chung Kee & Co., 
1107 Dupont street. 

What is your occupation? — Working as salesman. 

How long have you been with Chung Kee? — 4 years. 

What is ^our wife’s name?— She was a Miss Lam. 

How old is your wife? — 47. 

Is your wife natural footed or small? — ^Natural. 

Where were you married?— San Framusco. 

What year, month, and day were you married? — Kwong Sui 2d year, 6th month, 
and 1st day. ( 1 870, about J une 1 . ) 

How long have you been married? — 22 years. 

Where is your wife? — In Canton, China. 

How many children have you? — Only a girl and no boy. 

What is your daughter’s name?— Wong Sing You. 

How old is your (laughter? — 22 years old. 

Where was your daughter born?— Dupont street, No. 928. third floor. 

What year, month, and day was your daughter born?— Kweng Sui 4th year, 6th 
month, and 1st day. (About July 1, 1878.) 

How old was your daughter when she returned to China? — 4 years. 

What year and month and by what boat did your daughter return to China? — 
Kwong Sui 7th year, 10th mouth, 2d day. (About November 2d, 1881 .) By Rio. 

With whom did your daughter go home to China?— With my wife, who was 
Miss Lam. 

Where did yotir wife and daughter live after their return to China? — Thirteenth 
ward, on a straight street. 

Is your house in China brick or wood? — Brick. 

How many rooms in your house?— One room and one kitchen. 

Is there an upstairs in your house? — Yes; it has one room, a bedr(X)m. 

Do you recognize your daughter?— Yes. 

Have you seen your daughter since her arrival? — Yes. 

Did your daughter send over to you her photograph? — My wife this year, 2d 
month (about March), sent me our daughter’s photograph. 

Did your daughter write you? — No; only my wife. 

Who sent your daughter home? — I did. 

Did you ever write to your daughter?— No; only to my wife. 

Did you ever send money home? — ^Yes, the 2d month of this year I sent $200 
Mexican by Young Ming to my wife. 

What was your former business?— Tinware. 

How long were you engaged in that business? — In the tinware store (Answer 

incomplete.) 

On what street and under what name was your business?— On Washington 
street, No. 745, in the basement; named Oung Lung; tinware business. 


‘ U])ou the diBcovery of the catechiam the alave vras hy Collector Jackson. 
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Were you ever back to China?— Kwong Sui 11th year, 10th month. waK back. 
(About Octol>er, 1880.) 

By whtit route did you return to China? — By the Portland route. 

When you wrote to your daughter to come back did your wife answer the 
letter? — No. 

When did your wife ever write to you? — Afterwards, when she announced that 
a daughter would l)e coming over. 

Where is your letter now?— Burned up after reading it. 

What is your daughter c!oming back for?— To be married. 

Have you brothers or sisters?— No. 

Has your wife any brothers?— No. 

Where are your parents now?— Dead. 

How long have they been dead? — Over twenty years. 

What are your parents’ name?— Father, Kwong Fook Sun; mother, of the Chun 
family. 

Where are your parents-in-law?— Dead. 

How long have your paronts-iii-law l)eon dead? — 27 or 28 years. 

What are the names of your parents-in-law? — Lam Ping the name of the 
father, and Ho the maiden name of the mother. 

Did you send any money home this year? — This year in the 2d month I sent $100, 
Mexican. 

How did you send it? — I asked a friend to take it back. 

What is that friend’s name? — Yeung Min^. 

Is your friend back in this country? — He is still in China; he did not return. 

How long have you known Chan Chun? — 20 years. 

Wliere is he now in business?— Duxiont street, No. 1107; Japanese ware busi- 
ness; h(‘ is the pro]i)rietor. 

Wh('re did you become acquainted with him? — On Pacific street, in the Chun 
K(‘e cigar store. 

Has he ever been back to China?— No. 

Wh(3n your daughter was a month old, did you invite him to the fciast?— I did. 

Where have you known him?— On Pacific street, No. 741, in the Chun Keo 
store. 

Have you a photogi'aph of yourself at home? — Yes. 

TRANSLATION OP MEMORANDUM. 

Chun Heung restaurant, 1007. 

Quong Cheung Wing basement, 1014. 

On Cheung Wo. 

Ho Yee. 

Madam Choy. 

Due from Chan Yeung, $125. 

Madam Choy and Chan Yeung are notorious importers of female slaves, asso- 
ciates of Little Pete.— (Note by the interpreter.) 

TRANSLATION OF THE PORTLAND SKETCH. 

Starting from San Francisco, you go to Portland, taking the boat at the China 
Mail dock, (this was corrected and “S^a^ street” was substituted.— Note by 
translator), the boat starting at 10 o'cIock in the morning. Time from here to 
Portland, 8 days and 2 nights; fare $10. You first get to Astoria and then to 
Portland. Chinese in Portland are on Second street. The fare from Portland 
was $48. 

(Here follows diagram of the route.) 


VOLUNTARY STATEMENT OF LEE YOW CHUN. 

Presbyterian Mission Home, January 17 , 1898 . 

’ My name is Lee Yow Chun. I am a native of the Sha Tow village, in the dis- 
trict of Ho Nam, opposite the city of Canton. I have never before been in the 
United States. I am 1 6 years old. I reported my age as 20 upon my arrival; that 
my name was Lee Choy W an , and that my birthplace was San Francisco. Because 
we were poor my parents removed to Hongkong, where they could get better wages. 
My father, whose name was Lee Tsung, died m Hongkong when 1 was 13. After 
father’s death mother continued to work as household servant. At Hongkong we 
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lived on Kow Yn Fong street. My mother’s name is Lum Ah Mui. Shei840 this 
year. She worked on Kwok Lun street, No. 31. This is where she was working 
up to my leaving Hongkong. Mother told me one day that a go-between had 
been to see her on behalf of a wealthy Chinese merchant living in San Francisco, 
who wanted a wife from China; that she wanted me to go out and take a walk, 
so that I could be viewed by the go-between, that she could make her report. I 
did what I was bid, though I knew that mother told me tliis with some misgiving, 
as she had declined the offer once and would decline again but for her good nature 
and her poverty. The go-between having made her a present of ^80 as coming 
from my intended husband, mother said she consented tt) take so little because I 
could only maiTy that merchant as a concubine and also that in 2 or 3 years I 
could come back to pay her a visit. About a week after, toward evening of the 
3d of the 11th month (November 23, 1897), a man whom I had never seen before 
nor since, and whose name even I do not know, came to our house and took me to 
a house on a street next to Kwok Lung street. In this house were several women 
who said they had been to the United States. My mother wanted to accompany 
mo to that house, and I wanted her to go along too, but the man said since we 
had to part anyway we might as well part then, so that I would not feel so bad 
when the time came to go on board. So we parted then and there. 

When this man had me in that house he took me to a room, aftQi* my hair had 
been dressed, and with no other in the room brought a piecie of paper out 
of which he taught me certain things I was to say when tpiestioned by the customs 
officer in San Francisco. When he told me what to say in answer to their ques- 
tion “ What is your father’s name?” X said, “ What does that mean. My father 
has been dead some years.” He said, “We have to do that, as that is the law in 
California. You can not go there to get married unless you follow my instruc;- 
tions.” I then listened until he got throiigh with a list of (piestions and answers. 
After I had learned my lesson dinner was served, and about 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing I was taken down to the water front, where a little boat was in waiting. I 
was taken on this little boat and the boat ^ople rowed me out alongside steamer 
China, whei e we passed the night. At 4 o’clock in the moming, when it was yet 
dark, I was told to go quietly over to the China, Shortly after the China started 
for (>alifomia. I found 8 other ^rls on board, with 3 more after we left Shanghai. 
As I was told that my landing depended upon my remembering my story, I went 
over it every day from the day we started, at times singing it as we would a song, 
though often weepi^ as I sang, whenever I thought or mother and of home. 

The Chinaman in Hongkong let me have the paper to learn the story from, tell- 
ing me that when I got its contents well committed to memory I was to throw 
the paper overboard. The paper was about 18 inches long. I saw that the other 
girls each had a story to learn also. A day after our arrival at San Francisco 
we wore questioned by the customs officers. I answered as I was told to do by 
that man in Hongkong. Three or four days after I was told someone was inquir- 
ing for me. He pointed to himself and said very hurriedly; “ Take a good look 
at me, so that you can recognize me afterwards as your father.” No sooner had 
he said this than he hurried off to go. I called after him, saying “ I could not 
recognize a person as my father upon seeing him so short a time.” He then came 
back and stood by the vessel a little longer. A pit-marked woman accompanied 
him. This woman I soon found to be a procuress. This, together with a caution 
that my mother gave me, as well as some things that the sailors were good enough 
to tell me, convinced me that all wafi not right. Several times I told the customs 
officers, through one of the male passengers as interpreter, that I did not want to 
be landed. Another girl was of the same mind as myself. Somehow the importers 
of the girls found out that we did not want to be landed, and some of them came 
down to frighten us, saying we would be imprisoned at least 3 months before 
being sent back, and then we could only go as far as Japan, when we would be 
t^en possession of again. This did not swerve us from the course we decided on. 
When word came from the collector that I could land, not beii^ able to do any- 
thing else I fell in a lump on the floor and cried loudly, saying I did not want to 
be landed by those people; that I would jump into the sea rather than be taken 
by them. Somehow the fact I cried reached the ears of the oflacial interpreter, 
who came with another officer and quieted me. Soon after they returned and 
said the collector had allowed me to go to a rescue home and there to remain 
until the next returning boat to China. 

I am now in that home, happy and contented, enjoying the prospect of soon 
being restored to my mother. 
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TRANBIiATIOK OP AN INTERCfEPTED LETTER PROM A HIGHBINDER TO THE OFFICERS 
OP THE CHEE KONG TONG SOCIETY, ONE OF THE LARGEST, IF NOT THE LARGEST, 
HIGHBINDER SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

[Translated by Jno. Eudicott Gardner.] 

To Die officers of the Chee Kong Tong Society, 

Gentlemen: On the 5th instant Lee Shan came by stage to onr store and said 
thatthe Chee Kong Tong had deputed him to come here and collect from Chan 
Tsuag, Lieu Ming Chew, and Chew Keuk Min (the last named a woman.— Note 
by translator). He passed the night in our store. The next day he started out. 
He then stopped with Szlo Kam until the night of the 10th. Soon after it had 
turned 1 o’clock Chew Keuk Min died. On the 12th there were certain townsmen 
of ours who reported that Chew Keuk Min was killed by Lee Shan. Now they 
are going to arrest Lee Shan. To-day Sz Lo Kam was taken into custody. The 
trial, however, is not yet commenced. To-day the different brethren held a con- 
sultation and decided they would require Lee Shan to make up the sum of $200 
for funeral expenses; that they would not be satisfied unless he did make up that 
amount. How this affair is going to end I don’t know. It evidently is going to 
be quite serious. We hope in some way you brethren will contrive to save him 
somehow. This is the most important thing to do just now. Furthennore, we 
have no abh^ person here to attend to the matter. The authorities into custody 
and yet no trial has taken place. The young woman , when pressed by the authori- 
ties, i)ositively identified Lee Shan as the guilty man. We hope you will soon 
send us word. 

Yours, respectfully, Lee Yuet. 

January 21 , 1889. 


TRANSLATION OF ONE OP THE LETTERS OF WARNING AGAINST HIGHBINDERS SENT 
TO MR. J. E. GARDNER, NOW OFFICIAL INTERPRETER FOR THE CUSTOMS AT SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

To Mr. John Gardner. 

Dear Sir: There is a saying that the good will early be within angelic bounds, 
while the evil will assuredly be punished, while the latter kind would not be long 
tolerated by heaven. 1 have long heard of your name in Victoria in connection 
with th(» rescue work. Engaging in this good work you of course benefit people. 
It seems so strange that now there should be one, Lo Tsun, even for a bad man, 
who has told me, Leung Tsun, to injure you someway, offering as a reward $100. 
You have done me no harm. How could 1 bring harm to you. What I am afraid 
of now is that, with me not willing to injure you, he would find some one else who 
would be willing. I shall just appear willing. In point of fact, I shall not do 
anything. I send you word early, so that you may be cautious as you go in or out 
in order that bthefs may not harm you m some unexpected way. I have long 
known of your doing good all the time. That is the reason why I am so bold in 
speaking of this matter as I do. Be sure not to let this go out for fear Lo Tsun 
snould have a design on me for it. It is hard to describe all his wicked ways. Be 
careful; that is all. 

Respectfully, yours, Leung Tsun. 

April 2. 


Exhibit D. 

STATEHEirT MADE BT LXEUTENAirT OF POLICE WILLIAM FBICE TO COMMIB- 
SIONEB OF IMMIOBATION HABT H. NOBTH, AT SAN FBANCISCO, CAL., SEPTEM- 
BER 22, 1898. 

[Questions put by Commissioner North and answered by Lieutenant Price.] 

Q. Lieutenant Price. Chief Lees, the head of the police force of this city, has 
stated to me that you are probably as well posted as any man here connected with 
the police force on the subject of so-callea Chinese highbinder societies in their 
various phases, including, among others, the opinion in which they are held by 
the respectable Chinese dement in this city; and in order to got a coherent state- 
ment I will start in by asking you how long you have been on the police force in 
this city.— A. 21 years. 
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Q. How much of that time have you spent in the Chinatown district? — A. About 
2 years, oif and on. 

Q. Aside from the time that you have been ac^tin^ as policeman in Chinatown, 
I Hupp()S(3, through your connection with the police force, you have known pretty 
well what has been going on? — A. Oh, yes; all the time. At the time I speak of 
I had entire charge of the Chinatown squad. 

(^. You were at the head of the raids that were conducted under the order of 
Chief Crowley some 5 or 6 years ago, were you not? — A. Yes. 

At that time you demolished the head(iuarters of a large number of higli- 
biiider societies, did you not? — A. 26 societies. 

Q. Did that iiudude the headquarters of the Chce Kung Tong? — A. That is the 
original of all the tongs or societies — ^what they call among the Chint^se the Free- 
mason Society. 

Q. Are you a Mason yourself? — A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact, the society has no resemblance to our Freemasonry, has 
it? — A. I have found members in that sfKUC'ty, lately it has had Chinese members. 

Q . Do they acquire this knowledge through this society , or not? — A . N ot through 
the Chee Rung Tong. 

Q. You believe, though, in China or somewhere else, there is a society that 
resembles in some respects the Freemasonry in the civilized woi W?— A. Yes. 

The Chee Kung Tong is also known as the Triad Society, is it not? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are all the other societies offshoots fnun this society? — A. Yes; th(' same as 
other societies organized here and having branches in other places. 

Q. What is the i)urpose of organizing these societies? Are they all organized 
for the same purpose, or some for one puriMise and some for anotlu‘r? — A. All the 
Chinese highlander societies are organiz(3d for the puiqKise of murder. 

Q. From what do they derive their chief sources of revenue? — A. Through 
means of blackmail and houses of prostitution. 

U. Do they c.ondu(;t gambling houses themselves? — A. Yes. 

Q. That would be a third source of revenue? — A. ices. 

Q. Are the majority of fre(iuenters of gambling houses in Chinatown members 
of the highbinder societies? — A. A groat many merchants have come to me in the 
middle of the night to give me information concerning these gambling houses. 
These mtjrchants are obliged to belong to these societies for the sake of prot(!(> 
tion; they can not get out of it. Although belonging to the societies, they are 
always willing to furnish me with information to aid in my breaking Ihem uj). 
but they would not be seen speaking to me on the street. 

Q. They are members of the highbinder societies in fact, but not in spirit?— A. 
Yes; that is the case. 

C^. That, I suppose, applies to the majority of the members of the highbinder 
societies, does it not?— A. Not to the majority , but to a good many of the merchants. 

Q. How do they conduct their blackmailing operations?— A. They hire places 
similar to this omce and have their names iirinted on signboards and hung out- 
side, such as Chee Kung Tong, Suey On Tong, Bow Sing Suey Tong, Suey Sing 
Tong, Hop Sing Tong, Suey Dong Tong, etc. 

(^. Do you know whether all these societies have branches ii* other cities of the 
United States? — A. That, of couse, I do not know positively; I have only heard of 
them. I believe there are branches of these societies in Los Angeles, San Jose, 
and throughout the East— Chicago, New York, etc. 

C^. I am told that the Suey Sing, Hop Sing, and Chee Kung tongs have branches 
in the principal cities of the United States. — ^A. They have them wherever there 
is any number of Chinese. 

Q. You were telling about the rooms or offices fitted up by these societies. — 
A. Their places are finely fitted up, the same as clubrooms. There they meet as 
other organizations do. If the member has anything against another man he 
places his case before the society and offers so much money to have the man killed. 
After they have settled on the man to be killed, his head is as good as gone. They 
hold a meeting and have something filled with balls, buttons, or beans, or some- 
thing of that sort. The men are blindfolded and draw. If one draws the certain 
amount, he is chosen to do the killing. Sometimes there are 2 or 3 chosen, gener- 
ally 2. As soon as they draw those balls they are in the same fix as a man to be 
hung. The society's rules are so binding that those chosen are bound to kill that 
man if there are 20 policemen about when he meets him. 

Q. These men who draw the lot go out and hunt up the victim and kill him wher- 
ever he may be found?— A. According to the rules of the society, they then go and 
fix up whatever little business they mive, the same as a white man would make 
his will before going on a journey. Then they go out and hunt their victim. 
According to their rules, the society hires an attorney for the murderer to defend 
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him in the (;ourta, and does everything possible to aid in his aeqnittal, fnrnisliing 
witness, etc. Perhaps the murderer is caught, arrested, tried, and sentenced to 
death, and executed; then the soidety has to pay so much money to the relatives 
in China. If the man is hanged they will prot)ably pay his relatives $500; if lie is 
imprisoned for life, $350; if imprisoned for a shorter time, $100. And this is the 
same in every case that is brought before the society. 

Q. Do you know how much a member of the society pays, as a rule, for having 
a man killed? — A. All the society can get from him: no certain amount. Some 
people are willing to pay more and some less. Little Pete, who was killed, was 
wealthy, and there was about $Ji,000 or $4,000 on his head, 

Q. His enemies had offered that to anybody who would kill him?— A. He was a 
Sam Yup. The Sam Yups are what you call the aristocracy. There is only J Sam 
Yiip to every 15 See Yups. The See Yups are small merchants here, keep laun- 
dries. and are people of that class. The Sam Yups own large stores. 

Q. They are regularly organized, the Sam Yu^is and the See Yups, are they 
not? And are they members of those tongs?— A. Of course they have members in 
those tongs. They are from different provinces in China — two clans, as it were, 
the same as in Scotland or England. All these people claim to be cousins. 

Q. These classes fight, then, among themselves, do they?— A. They fight all the 
time. There has been a boycott for 4 or 5 years to prevent a See Yup buying from 
a Sam Yup, and vice versa. If a See Yup is found buying from a Sam Yup he is 
taken in the street, his purchase taken from him; he is then conducted to one of 
these, societies and is fined $2, and probably gets a good thrashing besides. Every 
tim(‘ a man is brought ui) the arresting officer of the highbinder society gets $2. so 
tliey are veiT vigilant in conseciuence. 

Q. Tattle I'ete belonged to the Sam Yups, and was one of the richest CMnamen 
in town, was he not?— A. Not one of the richest, but very rich. 

Q. He was supposed to be killed at the instigation of Big Jim. was lie not? — A. 
No; Big Jim was also a Sam Yup. 

Q. Why was it that Little Pete was killed? Was it at the instigation of the 
Sam Yups or the See Yups?— A. The See Yups. 

Q. What had he done to the See Yups?— A. Of course, as I say, there are two 
factions that are all the time fighting. Little Pete was a very intelligent China- 
man, and they accused him of informing the police, on account of raids made by 
them— which he did, as a matter of fact. 

Q. Andaccordingly there was a price put upon his head?— A. Yes. 

Q. He was accompanied by a bodyguard for a great many years, was he not?— 
A. Oh, yes. 

Q. By Lee Chuck, a highbinder, was he not?— A. Yes. 

Q. Lee Chuck murdered somebody and was sent to State prison, and Little 
Pete got somebody else to act as a bodyguard, did he not?— A. He had 4 or 5, at 
least— J Chinamen and 3 white men. About 7 o’clock one evening Little Pete 
came downstairs acu'cmpanied by a white man of his bodyguard. Little Pete 
kept a shoe shop. He entered the barber shop and told his bodyguard (the white 
man) to go down to the comer of Kearny and Washington streets and get him an 
evening paper. He sat down on a chair. Chinamen had lieen watching him, and 
he was no sooner seated than they came right into the barber shop and shot him. 

(J. Did they convict these men?— A. They never got the light parties; I was 
told that the parties that did the killing went to China on the next steamer. 

Q. This is only a fair sample of highbinder methods, is it not?— A. That is an 
idea of the whole business. 

(^. Big Jim was a notorious gambler here for many years, was he not, and was 
chased out of the city by the See Yup faction?— A. Yes. 

Q. He went to China and is there yet and afraid to return, is he not?— A. Yes. 
You see the merchants are so entirely under the control of these societies and are 
so dominated by fear that any demand that is made uiion them they pay without 
question. I will tell you of an instance of this: There was a butcher on Washing- 
ton street. One evening he threw out a little clean water on the street. A Chi- 
nese highbinder who was standing near by got the water on the sleeve of his coat. 
I happened to be there at the time, and when I had passed by, this highbinder 
went to the butcher and demanded $100 for the offense and said that he would 
call again. I told the butcher not to pay that money, but to make an arrange- 
ment to meet him at a certain place and I would be there. He promised to do so, 
and would you believe it, before I got back there he had paid the highbinder the 
$100. This is to show you that anything these highbinders demand they get. 

Q. I suppose that the amount of revenue that the highbinder societies exact 
from these merchants is simply tremendous? — A. I would say that there are about 
3,000 Chinese highbinders of this city just living in that way; they do not do 
anything for a living except levy blacKmail. 
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Q. What do you suppose to be the total population in this city now?— -A. 
About 85,000. 

Q. And 3,000 of them are nothing but cutthroats and bad men?— A. The worst 
class of people on the face of the earth. 

(^. They neVer interfere with white people, do they?— A. Not very often. The 
Chinese consul talks to them constantly on that point. They are afraid of an 
uprising of the white people against them, and that they would all be killed, and 
this fear keeps them from doing so. 

Q. Do you know of any instance of their killing white people, or of their levy- 
ing blaclanail on white people? — A. Not very often do they attack white iieojde, 
and only then when under the influence of liquor. 

Q. These highbinders are very much given to securing perjured testimony, are 
they not — A. It is an impossibility to rely on them. For instance, a man is 
killed; I am sent to investigate; a man is pointed out to me as the murderer, as 
positively identified as such, and I have positive evidence that that man was not 
within 5 blocks of the scene at the time of the murder. I arrested the man, as 
my duty as a public officer compelled me to do so, but I knew the man to have 
been in a shop on one street when the other man was murdered on another. How- 
ever, when taken into court, it was proved that he was not the murderer and was 
acquitted, and afterwards the right party was secured. 

Q. And they are also largely engaged in furnishing perjured testimonv to aid 
in the landing of Chinese girls here, are they not? — A. Yes; one of the by-laws 
in all of these highbinder sfKueties is to swear to aid in tln^ landing of their people 
here, especially Chinese women. 

Q. I have taken tlie statements of a numbt^r of rescued Chinese girls at the 
missions, and almost without exception they have told me homble tales of cruelty 
inflicited iixion these girls in these houses. Most of these girls claim to have seen 
the killing of some of their number, or to have seen the bodies after they have 
l)een killed.— A. 1 don't know much about the killing of these girls; they are too 
expensive to kill. 

Q. Those who have been killed wore generally old girls. — A. When they grow 
old they are usually placed as cooks. These girls are nev<u’ seen on the street 
unless followed by an old hag who keeps the hoiise. These girls are worth about 
$8,000, and are too valuable to kill. 

Q. Tiiey are absolute slaves, are they not? — A. Every single one of them. 

Q. And were it not for the highbinder societies it would be imi)ossible to keei) 
them in such absiolute slavery, would it not?— A. They could not do it at all. The 
highbinder societies derive their iirincipal source of revenue from protecting these 
houses. 

Q. Can you tell a highbinder from another Chinaman, when you see him? A. 
I can walk on the streets and i^ick them out and never make a mistake. 

Q. How can you detect them from any other Chinaman'?— A. They used to dress 
dinerentljjT and wear their hair differently. 

Q. Their hair is not so neatly kept— more fluffy — than other Chinamen, is it 
not? — A. That is right; at the end of the cue where it joins the hair; and then 
they used to wear different kinds of shoes and different kind of hats (round, stiff- 
brimmed hats). When they found that I had discovered their mode of dress, 
they stopped wearing what might designate them as highbinders . Then , again , in 
searching these men one would invariably find a little piece of red silk in his 
possession. On that silk was printed what society he was a member of, so that in 
case of death or a<;cident he could be identified. Then they did away with that 
and we could not find anything to distinguish them? 

(^. I have heard it rumored a good many times that the Chinese consul, the 
predecessor of the present incumbent, was obliged to leave the city, largely 
through the threats of the highbinder societies.— A. That is true. I used to 
know nim well, and spent much time with him, seeking infonnation concerning 
the workings of these societies, which he was always willing to ^ve me. I do 
not remember his name. Mr. King, the vice-consul, also assisted me greatly in 
this work. 

Q. Mr. Ho Yow is the present Chinese consul, is he not? — A. I do not know 
this one. 

(^. What become of Mr. King?— A. He was also driven out of the city, through 
the firm of Reddy, Campbell & Metson, attorneys for the highbinder class in 
Chinatown. Riordan was the attorney for the Chinese consul and Six Companies. 
The consul-general and Vice-Consul King were always in favor of breaking up 
these societies, so the highbinder societies had them removed. 

Q. Have you. any idea as to what laws might be passed by the United States 
Government which would help to break up these societies? — A. When I was 
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first sent into the Chinatown district in 1888, things were in a very bad condi- 
tion; there was hardly a day that someone was not killed, even white people, 
killed by ac(;ident, as shot was flying everywhere. One afternoon there were 75 
shots fired on the street from one faction, directed toward another faction. I 
went to Chief Crowley and told him that I conld do nothing; that there were no 
laws to cover these tlungs. I said to him; “ When any of these Chinamen com- 
mit deeds of violence they mn into the nnmerons small alleys of Chinatown and 
get beyond our reach, and after being once lost sight of it is impossible to iden- 
tify them, unless Iw some peculiar mark about him. These societies are unlaw- 
ful and organized for unlawful purposes. They do not recognize our laws, and 
to compete with them, we have to go beyond our present laws; they are not suf- 
ficient. I can put a stop to these societies if you will give me my own way.” 
He said: “ I am under bonds here and of course they will sue me if I do as you 
suggest.” I said, ‘^All right,” I saw the Chinese consul and he spoke to the 
chief of police, and also told me to use my own judgment, assuring the chief 
that if he should be sued, he (the consul), or the Chinese Government, would 
stand the (ioiisequences. The chief sent for me and said that he thought my 
ideas were all right and gave me pennission to carry them out in my own way. 

I then went out and got seven or eight strong, healthy officers, and we visited 
all these places, taking down the numbers and setting out in the right way to i^et 
into the workings of these societies. There are a great many different societies 
in Chinatown, some being organized for charitable pur])OHes, benevolent societies 
as it were, and in order to be sure that I had the right places and did not make 
any mistakes, I took plenty of time and care, as I did not want to interfere with 
any but the gcmuine nighbinder societies. When I had everything arranged I 
got 16 men in uniform and a surgeon, and supidied them all with axes. We 
marched from one to another of these societies and literally cut them to i)ieces; 
did not leave a bit of funiiture 5 inches long in one of them. I Hum>ose we broke 
up about $180,000 worth of property. Some of these places were fixed up mag- 
nificently. Wherever we went we got aims, ammunition, bowie knives 2 feet 
long in blade, iron bars done up in braided cord, etc.; also chain and steel armor 
that they wear under their clothing, and which it is utterly impossible to 
penetrate. 

Q. At that time any of the highbinders that you found in these rooms you 
ki(‘Kcd down stairs, did you not? — A. We did. Of course, by breaking up their 
meeting places they could not meet. Among the better class of Chinese who 
belonged to these societies throimh fear, or for self -protection, we were held in 
favor for what we had done. Everything they could do to aid me they did. 
They could not meet me in Chinatown, but came to my home in hacks at night 
to imorm me where I could find these men. I was so well i>osted in the situia- 
tion of Chinatown that they could not open their rooms or offices in any place. 
We broke up their josses — ^they always have josses in these places. One of them 
they brought from China and was worth from $700 to $800. I broke up one of 
these and the friendly Chinese were so superstitious that they feared I would die. 
One came to me and said he was very sorry; they liked me very much, but I 
would die in 8 days. One of my men caught cold and his eyes became inflamed. 
One of these men came to me and said “Soon he will be blind.” Three days 
before the Chinese New Year I met this man and said to him ‘ ‘ You see I am not 
dead yet.” He said “ New Year surely you die.” New Year came and I was 
not dead, and he said they must get a new joss; that one had been no good. 

At the Hop Sing Tong I gave them an hour to remove thtur fixings and prepare 
for our (?ommg. This was a building four stories high, an immense place, and I 
suppose the building and furnishings cost $30,000 or $40,000, and perhaps $100,000. 
This was owned by the highbinder society. They owned two or three such places, 
the property and all. I notified them that I would give them 8 hours to move 
their things out of the builffing. I went back in 3 hours, at 6 o’clock, and they 
had nothing moved. They saw I meant business and they tried to save the joss, 
which was very heavy. In moving il; some of the old boards underneath creaked, 
and they went down those stairs liKe mad, thinking the joss had spoken; and if 
you had offered one of those men $10,000 he would not go up those stairs again. 
There were 7 josses in one building and we tore the whole thing to pieces. 

Q. The result of those forrays was to disperse those highbinder societies, was it 
not?— A. It was done so that they would not have any meeting places. I went 
around to all the stores, houses of prostitution, and places of that kind in China- 
town and notified these people that if I found out that they were aiding these 
highbinder societies in any way, manner, or form, by giving them money, I would 
demolish their places. If they wanted protection, I would furnish it to them; if 
1 officer would not do, we would give them 40, but if I found out that any of them 
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hud paid any money to these societies I would break up everything they had. In 
this Wtay several of the societit's were driven out of town, and for about 3 years 
there was not a Chinaman killed in the city. I followed th(' thing up every day, 
and if a signboard was put up to denote the meeting plac^e of one of these societies 
we would split it up in a thousand pieces. This was the means of disbanding 
them altf)gether ; they then went t o other cities. If this method had l^een kept up, 
we would not have this trouble at all. 

Th(^ reason it was not kept up was because suit was commenced in the United 
Stat<> c<^urt against the chief of police and raiding oflicors and everybody who 
was concerned in these raids, was it not V— The attorneys for the Chinese high- 
binders raised a large amount of money to carry on thest‘ suits, and botlM3red the 
chief of policf^ a great deal. It kept us going all the lime; the cases were first 
conducted in our courts then taken to the United States courts. If these people 
w(n(‘ convicted as gamblers in the lower courts, they were taken into the United 
States courts and accpiitted. 

Q. Then in brief, you think that if some laws were i)assed whereby protection 
would be granted tc"* the officers in their raids, and power given them to demolish 
these places as fast as they ai)]>eared, it would be the means of completely effac- 
ing these higlibinder societies, do you not? — ^A. Yes. You see there are fully 
3,000 people who have no visible means of support, and they beldng to these soci- 
eties and meet there for unlawful purx)oses. I should think therti ought to be 
Bom<‘ law to rid the country of these people. 

(h I suppose if they could be deported if found to be highbinders, and sent back 
to (3iina, this would have some effect?— A. If they were convicted as thieves and 
murderers they can be dejiorted, but not otherwise. 

Q. These highbinder tongs often fight amongst themselves, do they not?— A. 
They arcj fighting all the time among themselves. For instance if one tong is paid 
higher prices for his work than another; then there is trouble. (Jr, one tong will 
want all the patronage and tries to drive out the others. If they hold a nu'eting 
of the different societies and one side differs from the otlur, then the result is a 
fight between the two, and probably mui'dor. 

Q. I suijpose, lieutenant, that you keep pretty well posttul through the papers, 
and from information received at headquarters, in regard to the criminal doings 
in the United States of all kinds?— A. Yes. 

(b You are pretty well posted on the doing of the Clan Na Gael, Mafia, and so 
on. Now, do you think that any of these sfkneties in the Unii-ed States, in regard 
to the strength of organization,* number of crimes, and the wealth of the society 
can in any way compare to the highbinder tongs in San Francisco? — A. Of course 
in these other societies there are not so many people congregated together as with 
the Chinese. You see they live all together and apart from the rest of the city. 

Q. Is it not a fact that there are five murders among the Chinese to one mur- 
der by the Clan Na Gael or Mafia?— A. There are many murders among the 
Chinese that we liavo never heard of. 

C^. As a rough est mate, since 1880, how many murders would yoTi say have l)een 
committed by the highbinder societies in San Francisco? — A. I would say about 
30 killed f)utright— shot down in the streets. 

Q. Just toll me what you secured in the way of iniles and regulations and other 
data in regard to the constitution and by-laws and so on. — A. It was a small book, 
about 1 inches thick, square, with gilt edges, and illustrated. I took six of them, 
and did not understand thoroughly what th^ were, although I had an idea they 
were the by-laws, and when t got to the office of the chief of police they were 
eagerly seized. I went back to the place with 4 or 5 men, and from that day to 
this J 'have never been able to find another book. There were then about 400 of 
them. 

Q. Were they all the same or different?— A. All the same. 

cj. From what tong did you secure these books?— A. The Chee Kung Tong. I 
have searched Chinatown elsewhere, but have never found another book. 

(^. You say there have been only 30 Chinamen killed in this city since 1880? I 
thought there had been more than that. — A. Of course there have been numbers 
of Chinamen killed in the houses and such places that we have known nothing 
about, but in the open streets there have been about 30 shot down alone. 

C^. Those killed in the houses would amount to a much larger number, would 
they not? — A. Of course. One night about II o’clock I was on the corner of Spof- 
ford alley and Washin^on street, when the iieople were coming out of the Chinese 
theater. A shot was fired, and it struck a woman who was passing in the neck 
and lodged in the back of her teeth. The shot was intended for a woman, but if 
it was this one or not I do not know. The man who fired the shot was not more 
than 1 foot away from me, but there were 2 Chinamen in front of me and 2 or 
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more behind me, and the man turned so quickly and got away into some alley 
that I could not find him. The woman lived on Sacramento street, and I took her 
home. I never saw such a brave woman. The bullet was stuck on her back teeth 
and I pried it off. The doctor saved her, but her ton^ie was almost cut off. Tlie 
doctor fixed her tongue as well as he could, and she lived. 

Q. In that one battle, at tlie time you speak of, when there were 75 or 80 shots 
fired, were there not 5 or 0 men killed?— A. Two killed, 2 or 3 fatally wounded, 
and several others sliglitly injured. 

Q. I remember reading of 5 or 6 killed at one time. Am I right about that?— 
A. Their shooting was so terribly wild that they did not kill themselves, but 
white people were not safe. 

Q. They have a common habit, I understand, of can-ying the pistol in the hand 
stnt^k up in their voluminous sleeve, and going up to a person and shooting him 
through the sleeve. Is that true? — A. They generally take out the pistol when 
they shoot, although they (larry them very often in their sleeves. Highbinders 
seldom ainj pistols. They are generally accompanied by another person, whom 
they call “jury,’’ and who belongs to the poorer class of (Chinamen. He follows 
the" highbinder and carries the weapon. When caught, we woiild search the 
highlander for a pistol, but would not find anything of th(‘ kind on him, and the 
“ jury ” would have disappeart^d with the weapon. The only time the highbinder 
has a weapon is while leaving his (piarters, but on the street you will not find one. 

Q. Are they not oftentimes called “ hatchetmen?" — A. The hatchet is a great 
weapon and the blade is about G inches long. 

Q. A regular cleaver? — A. A good deal like a lather's hatchet. 

Q. When you said that there' were 30 men killed in the streets, you meant men 
who were shot; that does not include men wdio were killed by hate.hetmen, do()s 
it? — A. Th(*y do not use these hatchets very much now; they use knives more, 
because kni es do not make any noise. 

Q. At the time you speak ot, a number were killed by hatchetmen and others 
by pistol shots, were they not?— A. They are found dead in the houses; most of 
them are never found and never wfill be. They bury themselves. 

Q. Then the probabilities are that there have been a vast number of murders 
committed in Chinatown that have never been heard of?— A. They are the most 
ci’uel people in the world. Oncte I was on the corner of Washington and Dupont 
streets, about C o'clock in the evening. An old merchant came along and was 
approached by two of these hatchetmen. They at once struck him with the 
hatcln^t, driving the blade, 10 inches lon^, right into him. They knocked him 
down and continued to stick these things into him. 

C^. You saw that yourself? — A. I was standing there looking at them. Just to 
show you, as I said" before, how binding their laws are, they are obliged to kill 
their ijj.in whenever they met him, no matter who was about. 1 had 2 officers 
with nn^ at the time and thei-e were 2 more across the street in uniform (wo did 
not usually wear uniform in Chinese (piarters) Notwithstanding all this, the 
murderer walked deliberately out into the middle of the street, and, surrounded 
as he was by all those officers, when it was impossible for a man to escape, he killed 
his man. So you see he had no fear of us. 

Q. Was he caught red-handed'?— A. He had no possible chance for escape and 
he knew it, but wherever lie met his man he was obliged to kill him. 

Q. Rev. Mr. Mastt'.rs has a suggestion that an auxiliary detective force, composed 
of Chinamen of the respectable class, would be a great aid to the regular police 
force in stopping the operations of the highbinder organizations. Do you think 
there is anything in that?— A. It might work if one could come across any China- 
men who are not in fear of these highbinder societies, but I have not found one 
yet. If you have Chinamen who are afraid to act they would be of no use. The 
Chinese have G men acting in that capacity now; some of them are exconvicts. 
They are of no use at all. They are supposed to give information concerning 
these highbinder societies, and they try to get evidence amongst the Chinese, but 
they have never done anything vet and never will, because they are afraid. 

Q. Do any of the white men who are employed by the Chinese as guards and 
so on, in Chinatown, ever render any aid to the highbinders?— A. They destroy 
the whole business, because they will never give any information to anybody. 
They are working for these people and shield them. Of course, the worst houses 
pay these guards the most money, so naturally they are willing and glad to work 
for them. This ought to be done away with by all means. Somc^ of them collect 
$700 or $800 a month and would not give it up. There were the McLaughlin 
Brothers and a dozen others, who are now all rich. As 8(X)n as an officer appears, 
and these guards do not like him, you can’t turn a corner before signals are given, 
and what can you do? 
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Q. There has been a great deal of talk about a system of electric bells, and so 
on, that runs through Chinatown, by means of which warnings are ^ven, etc.— > 
A. You can never catch a Chinaman but once in one way. By the time you are 
within two blocks of a gambling house, for instance, these signals are given and 
they know an officer is on their track. Eveiything is quickly removed, and when 
the officer enters the place they are sitting there peacefully. 

Q. K it were made unlawful to run houses of prostitution, would that help to 
suppress the highbinder societies?— A. They could not exist then. Sometimes 
there are 30 or more men interested in one woman. 

About what proportion would you say of Chinese women that are landed in 
this country are destined for immoral lives?— A. Ninety per cent. I would not 
take one bit off of that. Tiiey are sold as fast as they can be brought over. 
There is not a woman who is brought here who is not sold as soon as she arrives. 
For eve^ girl who comes here they get about $3,000, Tliey even fool the mis- 
sions. They get a Chinaman to go up and marry a girl from the mission, then 
they sell her to some one else. 

Q. You have not any suggestions to offer in this matter, have you? There is 
not anything in connection with highbinders that you have not stated, is there? 
I do not know just the use the Department will put tliis to, but they desire to be 
fully advised on the subject of highbinder organizations.— A. Itas impossible to 
get to the facts of the case on account of the money amongst them. They are 
impossible to get along with. The condition of things existing among these 
people is teirible, and persons who are not brought in contact with them would 
not understand it at all. 

Q. The state of affairs as it exists in Chinatown is tenible, is it not?— A. It is a 
disgrace to the world. 

Q. And the respectable Chinese are unable to help it?— A. And they can not do 
it. The highbinders are assisted by the guides and the attorneys. No decent 
man can afford to come in contact with these people; he can not afford to g(^t 
attorneys to defend him in case it is necessary. 

Q. And the fact that they do not bothei the white people is what has led these 
societies to pass unnoticed for so many years, is it?— A, That is it. Laws should 
be made to cope with the Chinese. They have organizations in the nature of 
clubs, and where gambling was formerly done in open places it is now done under 
cover of these clubs, which are incorporated under the laws of the State of 
California. 

When accosted by an officer they claim to be playing only lawful games, do 
they not?— A. An offic.er has to ring the bell, and by the time he enters the place 
every evidence of gambling has been put out of sight, and there sits a Chinaman 
playing a game of casino or some other inncKjent game, when no sooner has the 
officer left the place than they go on with their faro, tan games, etc. There is 
more gambling now in Chinatown than there has been in a great many years, 
and all under cover of these incorporated clubs. 

Are you familiar with the environs of the criminal element of New York?— 
A. Not very much so. I have been in New York and on Mott street, where I 
was recognized by a number of Chinamen who had formerly lived in San 
Francisco. 

Q. All the by-laws that have ever been published by white people have never 
been so binding as these published by the highbinder societies, have they?— 
A. No; especially in regard to the landing of women. 

Q. SonU) of the laws that you* saw had reference to that, had they?— A. Yes. 

Q. You are not on the Chinatown force now, are you?— A. No; but whenever 
they have trouble they send for me. 

Q. These' Chine.se wars break out about once in so often, do they not?— A. Not 
lately. The last time I was called down there was about a year ago. They have 
no more respect for our laws than anything in the world. They just laugh at 
them. I think some law ought to be made to prevent these people from assem- 
bling for unlawful purposes. Their places should be kept open, so that 
passers-by could see into them and know what was going on inside. 
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Exhibit E. 

BTATXUIIT 07 CHUir HO, BESCOEO SLAVS OrBL, AT FBX8BTTSKIAH 0BIHE8E 

BBBOUX HOME, MlSB CAMSROH, MATBOH, TO UHITBD STATES COMMISSIOHSB 07 

IMMieBATIOH HABT H. NOBTH, AT SAK EBAirOISCO, CAL., 8EFTEHBSB 17, 189S. 

[Questions put by Commissionor North and answor€>d by Chun Ho, through Interpreter J. E. 

Gardner.] 

When Chnn Ho is told that a •statement is wanted from her on this matter she 
bursts into tears, and says it always makes her cry to think of the ill-treatment 
she suffered at the hands of the highbinders before she was rescued by the mission.' 

Q. How old are you?-? A. 24. 

(j, Where were you born?— A. At Ng Jow, in the province of Kwong Si, tn» 
province adjoining that of Kwong Tung. 

Q. How did you happen to come to the United States? — A. When I was 19 
years old, the mistress No. 'S of a injted procurer by the name of Q-wan Lung, who 
lives in San Francisco, went back to Canton, where my mother happened to bo 
living with me at that time, and gave me glowing accounts of life in California. 
She painted that life so beautifully that I was seized with an inclination to go 
there and try my fortune, mother taking $200 Mexi(;an and consenting to my 
going. I andved in this country, together with 6 other girls brought by this 
woman, on the 22d of June, 1898. We all came on fraudulent certificates; the 
color of those (;ertificates was reddish. (In those days there was such a certifi- 
cate used, usually known in tlu' customs service as “ Red certificates,” but they 
have since been abolished.— J. E. Gl.) I was told to assume a name to corre- 
spond with the name in the fraudulent certificate that was given to me, and I was 
landed as ’‘Ah Fook.” The age in the certificate was 28. and I was told to report 
my age as 28, which was very imudi above my tnie age at the time. The certifi- 
cate called for a scar on the right temple. As it happened I had no scar. This 
woman told me to burn my right temple until there should be a mark. The 
burning was doin', but by the time I had arrived in this city tin' burn had about 
healed up. The judge had some doubt as to the genuineness of the certiti(;ate, 
and as to luy being the party who was entitled to it. I was kept in jail for a few 
days, but although the burn had healed up, there was some slight mark on my 
left temph^ and the judge gave me the benefit of the doubt and I was landed. I 
was told to claim that I was a manned woman; that my husband's name was a 
Mr. Tsoy, merchant in San Francisco. He was then said to have been a member 
of the finri of Oum Pun Kee, that was then on Sat^ramento sti'eet, to the best of 
my recollection. I was also told to claim that my parents were in Sun Francisco. 

I was told that if I stuck to those claims I could lie landed, and I was landed. 
The parties interested in my coming over were Uuan Lum, his No. 8 mistress, 
and a noted procurer by lh(‘ hamc of May Seen. While I was in jail pending the 
writ of habeas corpus, tiiesi* people came frequently to coach me. 

When I was first landed 1 was taken to one of May Seen's houses that were 
kept by respectable families. They always do that first. From time to time 
parties came to May Seen’s house to see me and to bargain with May Seen as to 
what price I should be sold at. At the end of two months after my arrival, a 
Chinaman by the name of Kwan Kay, a highbinder and one who owned some of 
these houses, came with his woman, Shing Yee, and bought me for $1,950 gold. 
They gave me a wri tten promise*that in four years I should be free. At the end 
of two years, after taking all my earnings in the meantime, they said I could be 
redeemed if anyone would pay the sum of $2,100. 

I paid my first ovniers hardly less than $290 a month for the two years; then I 
was sold for $2,100 to another highbinder by the name of Tsoy Lung Bo. I was 
in Tsoy Lung Bo’s house for about a year when he wanted to take me into the 
country. I had to promise that I would go, but in the meantime I took steps to 
get into the Rescue Home, and before he was able to take me to the comitry the 
matron of the Rescue Home came with the police and had me rescued. That was 
about a year ago, and I am still in the home, but I understand Tsoy Lung Bo has 
ever since, from time to time, been demanding from me the amount he ^id for 
fae, threatening to kill me if I should not pay it before going home to China or 
leaving the mission. Highbinder after highbinder, through men in his employ 
or members of his own clique, have been going backward and foi^ard in the 
vicinity of the home, threatening me and saying it would be much b^ter forme 
to return to this man; that if I valued life at all to go right back, as the matron 
of the home could not always protect me. I have an aunt living near the home 
and sometimes I have visited her, thinking they would not know; but they soon 
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Pound out, and even threatened my aunt, saying that if she would x>ersist in keep- 
ing me, if any harm came to her they would not be responsible. These men 
5 tood on the street and (!alled these things out to me at the windows. 

Q. What steps did you take to be rescued? — ^A. I had a friend who took pity on 
me, and it was he who told the matron, and the matron got three police officers, 
[t was by appointment that we met a short distance from the house. I had to 
pretend that I was going out to the nearest store to make a little purchase, and 
m the way the police met me, as it were, and took me to the home. 

(2. Tell us what kind of treatment you received during your stay in either one 
)f thes(‘ two places?— A. My owners were never satisfied, no matter how much 
money I made. When they were angered in any way, they would vent their 
inger upon m(‘, wliich they would also do upon the other girls. When they saw 
that the inatrons of the different rescue homes were very much on the alert, 
tliey very (dten removed iis from the houses of ill-repute to family dwellings 
tvhen they wanted to punish us, so that anyone jiassing by t^ould not hoar our 
uies very well. Those who fre(iuent those ijlacies say that they could not rex)ort 
iny ill-treatment; I was often punished in that way. The instruments used were 
rt'ooden clubs and sometimes anything they could lay their hands on; and one 
:iitie I was threatened with a pistol held at me. 

The work of removing myself and the other girls from where we were to family 
places where we wt're punished, was done by niembers of the highbiilder societies, 
that was a part of their work, for wliich they receive pay. 

Q. Before you c.aiiie to the home, did you ever witness any of the d(ungs of the 
liglildTiders?— A. Yes: right on Bakers alley, al)out 2 years ago. Shortly after 
laybreak one morning, diagonally opposite my window where I was sitting, I 
?aw one highbinder grab hold of a Chinaman by the name of Yee and shoot at 
lim, hitting him in the forehead, and he shot him again in other parts of his body 
ind ran away. Some other Chinamen coming along and seeing this man there 
when life was just about exiinc-t, called a policeman. The policeman went toward 
:h(" oth('r end of the alley and brought up several Chinamen. An interpreter told 
die dying man if ho could not speak to nod his head when the right man was 
irought before him and that man was tried. What became of the Q^e I don‘t 
mow, but the man that was brought before him was not the one that shot him. 
The owners of our house told me that I must close the windows and dPors and 
Vciy nothing, as I might be called upon to testify; and in that way the State was 
loprived of my evidence. 

Q. Do you know the circumstances that led up to the murder?— A. I happen to 
mow some of the circumstances; they were briefly these: The night before both 
lien had two girls in a rfistaurant drinking and feasting. On returning the girls 
;o the house, one of them — out of fun more than anything else — set his dog on the 
iwner of the house. The dog not only bark(‘d, but bit the man; the owner got 
ingi’y and that led to bitter words, followed by the shooting. The man who was 
rilled was the man who set the dog on the owner of the house, and the owner had 
i highbinder do the killing. 

Q. Have you ever seen a girl killed for any reason? — A. Yes; I saw one after 
ihe liad been killed by a highbinder. This highbinder wanted money from her; 
ihe either did not have it or put him off, but beijause she did not pay the money 
le wanted she was shot by him. I saw her after she had been shot. This last 
iiurder took iilace on Church alley. I also know of three other women that have 
leen killed by highbinders. Two of these were shot and one stabbed to death. 
As a rule, the murderers of girls forced to lead that life are never brought to 
justice, because no one would dare to testify against the murderers, who are 
lighbinders. 

Miss Cameron here produces a i)hotograph of Chun Ho, taken in the costume 
isually worn by the girls in these houses, and makes the following statement in 
■egard to the persecution of Chun Ho by the highbinders within the past two 
veoks: 

Chun Ho left the home to pay her aunt a short visit, not more than a couple of 
ilocks from this house. Two or three days after she had been at her aunt's house 
i Chinaman came here and asked us to go down to the aunt’s house, saying that 
here was a great deal of trouble. We went, and found that her former owner 
lad the day before sent a highbinder up to tell her that she must either pay hiiq 
)ver $1,000 or else go back and work it out by living that life, and she had sent 
he highbinder back with a message that she would neither pay the money nor 
vould she go back to that life. 

The next evening the owner appeared himself and demanded an interview with 
ler, and the uncle with whom she was staying was afraid to refuse and let him 
n. He asked Chun Ho if she intended to pay back the price, or if she would go 
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back to him and work it out. She said that she would not do either — that she 
belonged to the mission now and that the mission ladies would not let her do so. 
He said that she was not in the mission now and that he would make a great deal 
of trouble for her if she did not go back. So then she sent up word for one of us 
to come down. 

We went and asked him if it were true that he had been threatening her, and 
he said that he had lost a great deal of money, over $1,000, by her running into 
the mission and getting away from him, and now he had come to get it back in 
some way. 

We threatened him with the law and ordered him to leave the house, and so he 
left. She returned to the mission. 

In a few days this man called a meeting of his highbinder society (not being 

g resent himself, as he was afraid of being jiresent) , but he sent several of the 
ighbinders to her uncle’s place of business and forced liim to go to the meeting. 
And there they told him that he would either have to make Chun Ho, his niece, 
go back to this man’s house and work out her own freedom, or else he himself 
would have to pay over $1,000 for her ransom. He refused to do either, and said 
that he would appeal to the law and have them arrested if they made him any 
more trouble; but they still continue to send him threatening messages and to 
follow her when she goes out on tlie street to such an extent that, although she is 
now visiting her aunt, she feels for her own safety she will have to return to the 
mission. 

I will tell you of a case brought to our notice recently in which we wore unable 
to rescue a slave girl through the trickery of these highbinders. 

Word was brought to us at the mission that there was a young girl in a house 
on St. Louis alley, who was very cruelly treated and kept there against her will, 
and she wished to be rescmed and brought to the mission. 

W e asked for two police officers to go with us to make the rescue and we went 
down tiiere but on the way we were recognized by some Chinese highbinders and 
word Was sent by their private system of electric bells, warning the different 
houses of ni-reputc that the mission people and two police officers were going 
down int^ Chinatown, so when we reached the house where the girl was wo found 
the doorar closed and bolted. We demanded entrance, but instead of opening the 
doors we could hear them ^)utting on more bolts and bars on the inside. We 
asked the poli<!e officers to insist upon their opening the door, but they did not 
seem to want to do anything in the matter. 

Then 3 Chinatown watchmen (white men) , hired by the highbinders to protect 
these houses, appeared and conferred with the iiolice officers, telling them that it 
was better not to molest the Chinese, and that the mission teachers had no busi- 
ness to f nrce their way into Chinese houses. So we found it impossible to rescue 
the girl. That night, after returning to the mission, two Christian Chinamen 
came up and told us that the girl had been watching at the door for us to come 
and when the alarm was sounded saying that we were near there, the old woman 
who owned her drew a pistol and holding it at the girl’s head, told her to run 
and hide. 

That was the last we hoard of her for several weeks, when one dajr a respectable 
Chinese woman told us that she had gone into this house on business and saw 
the girl crying bitterly and asked her what was the matter. The girl said that 
she was beaten and very cruelly treated and she wanted the mission teachers 
to come and rescue her. It is useless, however, to attempt to rescue her as the 

E olice have no authority to break into the house, and the door is always kept 
olted. 

Another case of persecution by highbinders is that of a rescued girl who was 
married from the mission some 8 month.s ago and she does not dare to leave her 
husband’s house. One day not long ago she was sitting close to a window hav- 
ing her hair dressed and had just left the chair when a bullet came whizzing into 
the room and just escaped hitting her. I afterwards saw the hole in the wall 
that the bullet had made where it struck. So that these girls are not safe from 
the highbinders even after they have married and are under the protection of 
their husbands. 

. I am so thankful to make this statement or do anything in my power to assist 
in placing this matter before the authorities at Washington, and I earnestly trust 
that some decided steps will be taken to aid the missions in the rescue of these 
girls and the complete overthrow of these highbinder societies. 

607a 50 
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STATEMENT MADS BY MISS DONAIDINA CAMSBON, MATRON OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

CHINESE RESCUE HOME TO UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 

HART H. NORTH, AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, SEPTEMBER 2, 1898. 

[Qaestioss asked by Commissioner North and answered by Miss Cameron.] 

Q. What is your full name?— A. Donaldina Cameron. 

Q. What is your occupation, Miss Cameron? — ^A. Assistant superintendent of 
the Chinese Mission Home. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the Chinese rescue work? — ^A. For 
over 8 years. 

Q. In this city and county?— A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with your work, have you ever come in contact with so-called 
Chinese highbinder tongs or societies, ana their members and their worldngs?— 
A. I have come in cont^t with various members of them. 

Q. In what connection have you met them?— A. In connection with the rescuing 
of wave girls. 

Q. Can you tell us what their connection with these slave girls is? — A. In one way 
they buy and sell the girls themselves. That is their principal means of support 
in a great many cases; in fact, their only means of support is in trading in these 
girls. 

Q. They are the slave owners, are they not?— A. They are slave owners, and 
they have gone further and threatened, both the missionaries and the Chinese who 
have assisted in rescuing these girls, with death. 

Q. As I understand it, there are two kinds of slave girls— those who are called 
domestic slaves and who are menials and servants, and those who are placed in 
the brothels?— A. Yes. 

9 . Do the highbinders deal in both kinds?- A. That I am not positive of, but I 
think they deal principally in putting them in houses of prostitution. 

Q. What class of girls nave you principally in this home? — A. We have both 
classes. We have a great many little ones also. 

Q. The domestic slaves I suppose are placed from the houses of the highbinders 
in the families of Chinese?— A. Mostly so I think, but I could not state that 
positively. 

Q. Do these highbinders ovm the houses of ill fame themselves, or are they 
merely employed as guards; or what is their connection?— A. I think in some 
cases thejr own the houses themselves. 

Q. But invariablv they are guarding the houses?— A, Y es ; and they are employed 
by the keepers of the houses to wreak vengeance on the girls who escape. 

Q. And it is customary for the highbinders to wreak vengeance on the girls 
themselves, is it not?— A. We know of cases where the highbinders have stolen 
the girls who have married, from their husbands after they^ had gone to small 
country places, out of reach of the protection of the missionaries and rescue 
people, and have there been kidnaped by the highbinders and returned to the 
places from which they had been orimnaUy rescued. We have been notified in 
two cases that I think of just now, and we have rescued the girls. 

Q. Have you ever heard of the highbinders killing the girls in the houses who 
tried to escape for any other purpose?— A. I have known of threats, but 1 have 
never known of suck a thing happening. I have been told by Chinese whom I 
could depend on that such things have happened. 

Q. It is customary, is it not, for these highbinders to coach the girl emigrants 
beiore their examination on their arrival here, as to the necessary way to answer 
(mestions in order that they may be landed?— A. I think that Is mvanably done; 
tnere can be no doubt about that. 

Q. They are constantly engaged in furnishing perjured testimony?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not customary for highbinders to warn the girls against the mission- 
aries and the rescue home work by preaching horrible stories anout them?— A. The 
girls have frequently told us, after we have rescued them, that they had been 
told terrible things about the missions before they came here. 

Q. They also threaten them with dire results— even going so far as to threaten 
death— do they no^ if they do not tell the stories they are directed to tell by these 
highbinders?— A. Yes. 

Q. You regard the highbinders as an absolute menace to the welfare of all 
these girls?— A. Most decidedly so. 

Q. And against the will and desire of a large number of them?— ^ A. Yes, indeed; 

I do. 
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Q. Is it not your experience that at least a larger number of Chinese girls that 
come to this country are personally desirous of leading virtuous lives?— A. I think 
the larger proportion of them have no idea of what they are going to do, most 
emphancally. 

Q. What per cent of the girls that are brought to this country do you suppose 
are destined for bad lives?— A. I was almost going to say 99 per cent. 

Q. At least 90 per cent?— A. I should safely say that. 

9 . Have you any idea of the earnings of these girls or their owners?— A. I 
think the average earnings are supposed to be in the region of $5 and $6 a day. 

Q. Are these girls purchased as slaves in China and brought here in slavery, or 
do they come voluntarily in the first instance? — A. I think quite a number come 
voluntarily, never dreaming what their fate is to be; but I think a great many 
are landed against their will, especially when it comes to bringing them right 
here and they get some idea of what they are going to be brought to. 

Q. Of the 90 per cent they all come as slaves? As I understand it, these girls 
are purchased by procurers and others in China, and the agents of the highbind- 
ers and their allies bring them here, and they are to all intents and purposes 
slaves when they leave China. — A. They are bought and paid for in China. They 
are made to take their own purchase money in their own hand and give it to the 
person who is selling them, so that it can not come back on the head of the per- 
son of the highbinders. That is the Chinese idea, so a girl told me. 

Q. Do you know if there are any Chinese women who belong to these high- 
binder societies— any allies and female brokers?— A. Yes; I think in everyone of 
these bad houses there is one woman or more who assists in getting the ^rls. 

Q. Do you know whether they are supi^sed to belong to the highbinder tongs 
themselves or are they merely working in unison with the highbinders? — A. I 
really could not say whether they belong to these societies or not, but I know they 
work in unison and do as much as the men do in getting the girls and in holding 


them after they have them. 

Q. Have you ever com§ in open conflict with the highbinders since you have 
been in this mission?— A. In rescuing the girls I have had the men take hold of 
them and try to drag them away from me, while the girl was holding on to me 
and trying to come with me. I have had that experience several times. 

Q. These Chinese highbinders, as I understand it, never lay hands on a white 
person?— A. They have never touched me, but often laid hands on my predeces- 
sor, Miss Culbertson. On one occasion she had her dress nearly torn off m Fresno 
in trying to get a girl away on the train at night. 

Q. It 18 a very rare occurrence, is it not, for them to lay violent hands on Amer- 
icans?— A. Yes; I think it is (juite an unusual thing. 

Q. But it is customary and ordinary for them to do deeds of violence to Chi- 
nese, both men and women, is it not? — A. Yes; indeed it is. 

Q. Were it not for the highbinders a large number of these girls would not stay 
in these houses, would they?— A. I think not. I think there are converts in Chi- 
natown to-day who would gladly leave if not terrified by what would be done to 
them should they attempt to escape. . , . 

Q. Have you ever known head money to be laid on the girls in those houses? — 
A. In numberless cases. ^ ^ ^ „ 

Q. Do you know how much is offered as a rule? — ^A. I know hundreds of dollars. 

Q. How many hundreds?— A, I do not like to say, as I do not remember exactly, 
but the last case that I think of now was $500. It is according to the value of 


q; Do highbinders ever hang around these premises looking for girls?— A. Very 
frequently. We never receive a g;irl that the highbinders do not hang around 
the home more or less for a day or two. We have a chain attached to the inade 
of the door, so as to prevent the pushing of it open. We always put it on when 

we open the door. . . ^ i. 1 *1 

Q. Would they, in your opinion, come mto the house and steal the girls away, 
should an opportunity occur?— A. Yes; they would. They would even follow us 
to church. In taking them to church, as we do Sunday evenings, in days gone 
by they have tried to get them. Only two weeks ago they had a carnage here at 
the comer to get the girl that we rescued from Sacramento a short time ago. So 
we do not take her out at night now; lust take her out in the morning. 

Q. When you go to church, do the highbinders go so far as to slm mto church 
after you?— A. Yes; they have done it. I have no doubt but they frequently do, 
but I have been positive of it only a few times. Just a few weeks ago some came 

into the church. , . . o a -cr t 

Q. Can you tell a highbinder from one who is not by his appearance?— A. Yes; I 
generally have a pretty good idea of them. 
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Q. There are certain characteristics about them that are familiar to the Chinese 
race, are there not?— A. I have not been long enough identified with them to be 
able to tell. 

Q. Do you know how the highbinders are regarded by the respectable Chinese 
element? — A. I know they dread them very much indeed; fear them very much. 
In fact I feel very sure that all the respectable Chinese would wish to have the 
highbinders banished from the country entirely. 

Q. Have you any idea how the highbinder societies could be broken up; by 
passing what laws? — A. That is too deep for me. 

Q. Do you think that if Chinese houses of ill fame were absolutely prohibited 
it would have any effect in breaking up the association? — Yes, I do; for so many 
of them depend entirely upon them for support. If the importation of the girls 
were stopped they would close these houses. 

Q. How many Chinese girl inmates of this home are there now, Miss Cam- 
eron?— A. We have 39. 

(^. How long has this home been in existence? — A. Twenty-three years, I 
think. 

Q. Do you know how many girls have been rescued in that length of time? — A. 
Over 600; I am not positive of the exa(;t figure. 

Q. Do you know about what value is placed on the Chinese slave *girl by these 
hij^binder societies and others that are dealing in them? — A. Frequently over 
$ 2 , 000 . 

O. Ranging from $1,500 to $3,000, according to the age and ai)i)earance of the 
girl, is it not? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever received any threatening letters? — A. Numberless letters 
have come during the three years that I have been here; slipped in under the 
door, from Chinese of course. We rescued a very jn-etty and very young girl 
who was offered at $2,000. She had only been here a few months, and about a 
week after we took her into the home there was a great deal of troul)le about her, 
and the highbinders came after her a great deal. One morning when the man 
came around with the newspaper he found a large dynaitiite cartridge about a 
foot long standing up against the front door, placed in such a manner that when 
the door should be opened the cartridge would fall in and explode. 

Q. It was so placed against the door that it was evidently intended to bo 
exploded by the opening of the door?— A. Yes; and when the police were called 
they found that at all the basement windows similar cartridges had been placed 
in such a way that when the windows should be xmshed up they would be apt to 
ex|)lode. 

Q. When was that?— A. Throe years ago last April. That is the greatest 
threatened act of violence that has ever been attempted against the home. Miss 
Culbertson, my predecessor, was attacked by a Chinaman with a knife; not really 
attacked, b\it a Chinaman was coming directly toward her with an open kmiQ 
when she was rescuing a Chinese girl. 

Q. Have you ever yourself seen them draw weapons?— A. No; I never have. 

Q. You only attempt rescues, as I understand it, when information is brought 
you that the girls are desirious of reaching the home?— A. In the (;ases of gi’own 
girls we wait until we hear that they want to come; but where smaller children 
are concerned we and the ofideers of the Society for the Protection of Children 
take them. 

Q. What experience have you had with habeas corpus proceedings? — A. They 
nearly always serve writs of habeas corpus on us when we rescue a girl. 

Q. That is, the attorneys for the Chinese highbinders? — A. Yes; the highbinders 
hire the attorneys. 

Q. They try in all ways possible to interfere with the operation of these homes, 
do they?— A. They go in as witnesses to say that the girl is the wife of some man 
who is there in court, or the daughter of someone else, and try to claim them in 
that way. 

Q. Try to intimidate the girls all they can, do they not?— A. As we take a girl 
through the corridors they stand alongside and threaten them, and say that no 
matter how long it may be they will get them back some way and wreak their 
vengeance on them. 

Q. They oftentimes succeed in terrifying the girls to such an extent that they 
get them pack, do they not?— A. They have done so. 

Q. Have you ever rescued girls who have borne evidence upon their persons of 
scars and other indignities inflicted upon them by the highbinders?— A. Yes; 
often. 

Q. And have they told you that the punishments were inflicted by the high- 
binders?— A. Yes. 
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Q. For what purpose?— A. G^enerally because they did not earn enough money. 

Q. Have you any Chinese girls here now who would be willing to relate their 
experiences, and whose experience might be of interest in this matter? — A. They 
are very timid when it comes to giving evidence, but still I think I can persuade 
one or two to do so. 


Exhibit G 

STATEMENT OF GON SING, BESCTJED SLAVE GIRL, AT PRESBYTERIAN CHINESE 
RESCUE HOME, MISS CAMERON, MATRON, TO UNITFl) STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
IMMIGRATION HART H. NORTH, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., SEPTEMBER 2, 1898. 

fQuHHtioiiB imt by CommisHionor North and answorod by Qon Sing, through Intorpretor .1. E. 

Gardner.] 


Q. How old are you? — A. 19. 

Q. How long have yon lived in this country? — A. Nearly 2 years. 

Q. How did yon come to leave (yliina?— A. Glowing stories were told me of tho 
life of the Chinese in California, which I believed, and which first led me to 
come over here. I was bought in China by a Chinaman, acting with a Chinese 
woman, for ,$680, Mexican. Then I was sent over here to California by those 
people. 1 was told that when 1 came here T would be marned to a resiiectable, 
wealthy Chinese merchant. Soon after my arrival, however, I found that was 
not the intention of all these i»eoide. I was resold for $1,680, gold. I was first 
placed in a house of ill fame in San Francisco, but finding that I was not willing 
to stay and that 1 wanted 1,o get into the home, they removed nU) to Sacramento 
and placed me in a house of ill fame there. I managed to send word to Miss 
(Cameron, the matron of this home, secretly, and she took steps to have me 
brought down Inu'e, and s(3 1 was rescued. This house in which I was kept for a 
while in Sacramento was kept by a Chinese woman and a Chinese highbinder, 

Q. Describe what took ])lace at your rescue. — A. My clothes were nearly 
snatched off of me at the rescue. 

Q. Wei’e you threatened in any way by the highbinders?— A. When in the 
house in Sacramento 1 was punished and often struck by the owner of the house 
because I did not make myself agi'eeable and because I did not earn enough 
money for the owners. I had bruises on my person at the time I was rescued. 
The instruments used were poles and rattans, and I was also threatened that if I 
ever went to the home when they got me back again they would kill me, but tho 
place was altogether unbearable, iind I preferred death to remaining and would 
take the chanc<‘S, and so I was rescued. 

U. Did you ever know of any girls being killed by tho highbinders? — A. Yes. 

Q. Whcrf'abouts?— A. Both in San Erancisco and in Sacramento. 

Q, Did you (wer see with your own eyes a girl killed? — A. Yes. 

Q. Where was it; here or in Sacramento? — ^A. I saw one with my own eyes in 
Sacramento killed by the highbinders, and I saw one with my own eyes killed in 
San Francifjco. 

Q. Will you please describe the killing of the one in San Francisco?— A. The 
one in San Francisco was shot to death; the one in Sacramento was killed by opium 
poisoning. 

Q. Where m this city was it that the girl was shot?— A. It was in one of the 
lanes in Chinatown, and took place soon after I arrived here, so that I can not 
very well remember the English name, but it was in one of the lanes in which 
these houses arti. 

Q. Was it during the day or in the night? — ^A. At night. 

Q, Was it in the lane or in the house that faces on the lane?— A. The girl was 
in the house at the time, 

Q. Why was she killed, if you know?— A. I never could get at the bottom of the 
case, but it was generally believed that there was a little spite about it at the 
commencement, and then she was one of those who would not earn any money. 

Q. How was she shot? Did anyone hold her and someone else shoot her? 
Describe it.— A. I can not describe how the murder took place. 

Q. What was done with the murderer? Did the matter ever become known to 
the white authorities?— A. I never heard of the murderer being punished. 

Q. When a girl grows old and is unable to earn much money, is it not rather 
customary to kill her?— A. I have heard of their being shot, but I have never seen 
any old ones. 

Q. Do you think they are killed sometimes for the effect it will have on the 
others?— A. Yes. 
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Q. Is it not a fact that when a girl has been murdered all the other girls are 
;iven a chance to see her body to see that she was killed?— -A. Yes. 

Q. Why was the girl killed at Sacramento?— A. They were both killed. The 
ne in San Francisco was killed by a pistol shot and the one in Sacramento by 
pium poisoning, but the one in Sacramento was driven to take poison herself on 
ccount of the unbearable position in which she was placed. 

Q. Just tell us what you know about the operations of highbinders in connec- 
ion with these houses.— A. They levy blackmail on the girls in the houses. They 
indertake to protect the owners against loss, and I have known instances where, 
fter they have undertaken to protect the houses, when a girl or girls would be 
ost, the nighbinders would have to make up the loss, so that they make a regular 
(usiness of protecting these houses. 

Q. Do you know of witnesses being supplied by them to carry out the wishes of 
he owners of the houses? — A. That is their business. They furnish false wit- 
lesses, and fighting or shooting would also be done by the men that they supply. 
Lt this very hour I dare not walk the streets of San Francisco alone on account 
f the highbinders. 

Q. Do you know the names of any of the highbinder tongs in Sacramento? — ^A. 
Jing Gung Tong and On Yick Tong. 

Q. Do you know whether these are branches of tongs existing in this city?— A. 
liey are branches of highbinder tongs in San Francisco. 

Q. Have you ever known them to threaten Chinese other than the girls in the 
ouses? — A. Yes, I do know. 

Q. You believe, do you not, that the better class of Chinese are in constant fear 
na terror of the operations of the Chinese highbinder societies? — ^A. Yes, I know 
bat the better. classes of Chinese are in constant fear of them. 

Q. Since your rescue have you had any threats or been approached at all by 
if^bindersV — ^A. Immediately after my rescue a reward of $500 was offered for 
ly recapture. A warning was given me to be careful on my way to church with 
lie other girls, as I might be kidnaped by the highbinders. As a matter of fact, 
met four of them on the way to church at the intersection of two streets with a 
arriage alongside of them. Since then I have not deemed it prudent to go out. 
Q. By what method were you landed in this country?— A. I was landed in this 
ountry by jperjured testimony. A highbinder presented himself at the custom- 
ouse claiming that he was my father, and one or two others claiming to have 
nown me in China, and on their testimony I was landed. On the boat on which 
came over there were nine other slaves, all imported, and all were landed. 


lATEKEirr OF GUI NGUK, BESOTTED SLAVE GIBL, AT FBESBYTEBIAK CHINESE 
BE8CTJE HOME, HISS GAHEBON, HATBON, TO UNITED STATES COMMISSIONEB OF 
IHMIGBATION HABT H. NOBTH, SAN FBANCI8C0, CAL., SEPTEHBEE 2, 1898. 


Questions put by Commissioner North and answered by Qui Ngun in English without the 
assistance of the interpreter.] 

How old are you? — A 16. 

How long have you been in this country?— A. 9 years. 

How long have you lived here at the home?— A. Nearly 7 years. 

Did you come to this country with your father and mother?— A. No. 

How did you come to this country?— A. My father was poor and he sold me 
> another man. 

That was in China?— A. Yes. 

How much did he sell you for?— A. $200 Mexican. 

YHio was the man that he sold you to; a highbinder?— A. No, he was not a 
hbinder. 

Did this man bring you to this country?— A. Yes. 

How did he get you here; did he say that you were his daughter, or do you 
now?— A. I don’t know. 

Q. What did he do with you?— A. A woman tried to put mo In a bad house. 

Q. When you were a little girl?- A. Yes; and teach me how to sing. They 
ave a number of girls who are quite young and who sing at feasts. 

Q. You were to be put into a house as a “ sing song'’ girl?— A. Yes. 

Q. Were you put in such a house?— A. The man t^t brougnt me here would 
ot let the woman put me in the bouse. 

Q. What did you do; just stay there with the man and his wife?— A. Yes. 

Q« Did they make you work?— A, Yes. 
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Wd they ever beat you?— A. Yes; they took a great big stick and beat me 

Q. "^^y did they do that f— A. He gambled, and if he lost money he came home 
and beat me. 

Q. The woman used to beat you pretty often with a big stick, did she? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Did you stay with her until you came to this house?— A. Yes. 

Q. Were you rescued there?— A. No. 

< 3 . Did you run away and come here?— A. Yes; I ran away and someone told 
Miss Culbertson, and Miss Culbertson came and got me. 

Q. Were you sold more than that once?— A. No. 

Q. Did you see the money that you were sold for?— A. She put it on the table 
for me. 

Q. You were about 9 years old at that time, were you? — A. Yes, 

Q. That was in China, was it?— A. Yes. 

Q. Where in China?— A. In Hongkong. 

Q. You came over to this country with the man and his wife, did you not?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. And she would put you in a bad house, but he would not let her, is that it? — 
A. Yes. 

S . Did you learn to sing? — A. I pretty near^ learned to sing, 
iss Cameron here presents Chun Wui, a Chinese slave girl, whom they had 
rescued and who had been in the home for 20 years. Chun Wui was blind, made 
so by being shut up in a chicken coop all night for punishment, and the vermin 
had destroyed her sight. 


Exhibit H. 

SIATEMEKT OF THE HON. HO YOW, HIS IMPEEIAL CHIKEBE CONBTJIrOENEBAL AT 
BAN FBANCISCO, TO THOMAS F. THENEB. 

Q. How long have you filled the office of consul-general at this point?— A. 
Nearly 8 years; first consul and then consul-general. 

Q. Dunng your residence and official station at San Francisco have you had 
occasion to study the disturbances caused by the so-called highbinder societies? — 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you be able to state about how many highbinders of the highbinder 
organizations of the criminal class are in this city? — A. Of the worst kind of them 
al^ut 400 or 500, but the others are inactive and are forced into it for self- 
protection. 

Q. Is there not some means which might be devised to get rid of them and thus 
save a lot of trouble?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why is it that the State laws are inadequate to reach this evil?— A. In the 
firS; place, they can not make any special laws for the Chinese, and innocently to 
a certain extent protect them. Under the guise of law they can get incorporated 
and then do all sorts of things. 

Q. As I understand, the system under which the highbinders operate and the 
fear which they inspire in all members of their race makes it impossible to secure 
testimony?— A. Yes; when any of them testify in such cases they are marked for 
life. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the authorities trace nearly all the misdeeds of the Chinese 
to these highbinders?— A, Undoubtedly; if we could get rid of the highbinders 
and disperse them there would be no trouble. There would be better §fovemment 
and the better relations of the American and Chinese would be cultivated. No 
progress can be made in trade on account of the highbinders. 

Q. What would you think of a law of Confess that would provide that mere 
membership upon the part of any alien in this country in any organization that 
has for its purpose the commission of crime or violation of law would be feloiy 
and any almn found belonging to such organization should be deported?-|-A, If 
such a law could be enforced I think it would be an excellent thing, but it is very 
hard to prove that they are other than what they represent them to be, seemingly 
innocent organizations, as they are corporated under the State laws. 

Q. How would it be to spectfy the different thinM which are considered viola- 
tion of the law, such as blackmail, etc.?— A. I would make this suggestion: Before 
any organization can be perfected the by-laws must be submitted to the repre- 
sentative of their own country and secure the official indorsement before the 
organization can be perfected. . „ , 

Q. I had in mind, Mr. Consul, the organization of a special court or tribunal 
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before which might be tried all the questions which may arise, such as to depor- 
tation, etc., and rather than vest such great power in any one man, I thought it 
would be wise to have a court of three or four members and the consul or highest 
official at each port representing each country to act as ex officio member of such 
court? — ^A. I think it a very good thing and quite agree with you. 

Q. Is there any suggestion with reference to the Chinese exclusion law that you 
care to make? — A. Yes, sir; take in the first place the so-called native sons — now 
in the bill pending before the Senate, it says that a native son returning to this 
country must have one or two white witnesses to swear before the collector as to 
his birth, and that no other evidence will be accei)tod. This is very hard for the 
Chinese; it does not give them their rights. It is all right to prove a certain 
thing, but to have a certain person to prove it is very hard. It is almost impossi- 
ble to always have two witnesses to one’s birth. Another thing provided in the 
bill is that those native bom who are not registered and whose birth is not certi- 
fied to in court, can not return. There are two or three thousand native sons in 
China now who will be ex(duded if this law is passed. 

Q. What would you think of a law which will in the future require all Chinese 
children to bo registered at birth? — A. There could be no objection to that if 
registered within one or two years. 

Q. Have you any idea about how many native sons there are now in this city 
or State? — A. About 2,000, as far as I know. 

Q. Why is it that they do not exorcise the right of suffrage and become inter- 
ested in our laws? — ^A. They have not had any leaders in that respect; they have 
had no one to instruct them. They can not read the Constitution, but I believe 
that the Chinese are working up to that. 

Q. Do you not think that it would help to solve the trouble if they took an 
interest in our local affairs?— A. Yea, sir; our object now is in that direction, to 
lead them on. They would have gone right on, but have no encouragement. 

Q. Has it been brought to your attention that the Japanese are cutting in in 
competition with the Chinese?— A. Yes; butthey cannot hurt the Chinese labor, but 
hurt the white labor more. They can not come up to the standard of the Chinese; 
they can not be trusted. Their cutting under the wages of the Chinese will affect 
the market, but not the Chinese. Another point of the exclusion law, no profes- 
sional can be considered a merchant. There ought to be an extension as to the 
profession, such as missionaries, students, doctors, lawyers, etc. 

C^. Is it not a fact that, under the present administration of the laws here, a 
great many hardships are placed upon the merchant that should not be placed 
upon him? — ^A. Yes; in my opinion a photograph and certificate given to a mer- 
chant and then identified upon his return should be sufficient. All investigations 
should be made before he goes and when he comes back; no trouble should be 
had. Another point that I would like to bring to your notice: If a merchant 
"Grants his wife to come, hitherto all he had to do was to prove that lie was a mer- 
chant, and th(i wife and minor child was his wife ana child, resiiectively; but 
now, since last year, they made a ruling that all children who come here, or the 
wife of a merchant, must have a certificate of identification. If a merchant has 
a wife or child in China and wants his wife and children in America, it will be 
almost impossible for them to prove that they are the wife of this man. All the 
proofs are on this side, and she can not prove that her husband is a merchant, 
if a merchant proves his standing and proves her to be his wife, that should be 
enough. The exclusion act is to prevent cooly labor and not other classes. 
Another point is that the law allows a laborer to go back to China and limits his 
time of return to one year. Why not, if he were sick and could not get back 
within that year, allow us t.o extend this time? If you allow him to return within 
one year, you should allow him to return within five years. If the law could be 
revised and changed to permit return within three yeai’s instead of one, I think it 
would be more reasonable. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ho Yow. 

San Francisco, April 4 , woo. 


Exhibit I. 

STATEMENT MADE BY A CHINESE TO THOMAS F. TUBNER, AT SAN FRANCISCO, 
CAL., DECEMBER 23, 1899. 

Q. What is your name? — A. My name is 

Q. Where do you live?— A. San Francisco. 

Q. What is your business?— A. Merchandise; importer of rice, tea, oil, and 
opium. 
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Q. How long have yon been in the United States?— A. Since 1863. 

Q. Have yon lived all the time in San Francisco?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have yon been in bnsiness?— A. Since— I think about 30 years. 

Q. Can yon tell in just a general way about how much bnsiness yon do in a 
year?— A. I guess about on an average of from $80,000 to $50,000. 

Q. How much do yon pay on an average in customs duties to the Government 
of the United States? — A. During the last 3 years I have averaged about $5,000 a 
year. 

Q. What condition is your business in at the present time? — A. My business is 
in good condition; I am prosperous and am doing well. 

Q. I understand that you are preparing to go back to China; is that true? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. When do you expect to go? — A. On the 17th of this month. 

Q. Will you tell me why you are going?— A. Well, 2 years ago I was elected 

. There were 12 highbinder tongs in the city of San Francisco wlio notified 

me as , that when any member of our society went back to China, they 

must pay to the highbinders a head tax of $2 each, so in order to defend and i)ro- 
tect our members that they would not have to pay this tax to the highbinders, I 
refused to let them pay it, so they could get nothing from the members. But my 

time as was up the 1st of last August, and another man took iny posi- 

tif>n as secretary. The next man who was elected was afraid to interfere and did 
not attempt to prevcjnt the highbinders from collecting the $2 from each member 
of our society. Some of them paid it and some did not, saying: “We did not pay 

it during the last 2 years when was secretary, why should we pay you at 

the jiresent time? ” Then the highbinders said has interfered in our busi- 
ness, so the thing to do is to get out of the way, and also the merchants of 

the society out of the way. So they put a i)rice of $300 on the heads of 8 

merchants in my society and upon myself. This is why I thought I would take 
a trip home until their temper cools off. 

Q. What notice did you get that $800 had been placed on your head? — A. Friends 
came co me and told mo to get out of the way and out of danger. 

Q. At what time did you get that notice?— A. About a month ago. 

Q. Have you, since you have received that notice, been able to go around China- 
town freely, without a guard?— A. No. 

Q. What liavo you done to protect yourself ? — ^A. I have been to the city hall 
and told Judge D. J. Murphy that my life was in great danger. I said to him: “ I 
do not know what to do; you are a friend of mine, and I will take your advice.” 
He th('n took me down to Chief of Police Lee, and said to the chief: “ This is an 
old friend of mine and I don’t want to see him killed, and I want you to do the 
best you can for him and protect him.” So the chief sends a policeman to guard 
my place every night since I gave him notice. 

Q. Do you have any guard of your own?— A. Yes; my nephew. 

Q. What does he do? — A. He stays with me and attends to my business, and 
whenever I go out around town he goes with me. 

Q. Are you afraid to go out alone since you got that notice? — A. I always have 
a guard. I never go out alone through Chinatown. 

Q. Why don’t you like to go through that part of town?— A. I am afraid that 
some highbinder might take my life. 

Q. Can you explain to me so that I can tell the authorities in Washington why 
the i)olice in San Francisco can not break up these highbinders? — A. The law is 
a little too easy for them. For instance, they want to murder a man; they send 
a half a dozen highbinders to go together; the one who is do the shooting will 
wait for his victim while the others stand near by to guard against policemen. 
As soon as they did the shooting, they throw the gun into an ash barrel, and so 
have no weapon, and when the policeman comes, all the Chinamen come out 
together and they can not tell who did the shooting. Unless the policeman saw 
the man do the shooting, there is no way of catching them. 

Q. Why can the officer not find the other Chinamen who saw the killing, who 
would be willing to go into court and tell what they know?— A. They are afraid 
to tell. 

Q. Why are they afraid?— A. Afraid that the h^hbinders will go after them. 
, Q. What will the highbinders do to some good Chinaman who saw the killing 
and would testify to that in court?— A. He knows that they would kill him if he 
testified in court. 

Q. How many highbinders do you think there are in San Francisco?— A. From 
500 to 1,000. 

Q. Are all of the members of the highbinder society bad men?— A. Some good 
ones. Some merchants have to go in to protect themselves from harm. About 
100 are very bad; the rest are afraid to MU. 
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CJ. When one of these societies want to kill a man, how do they select the ma 
who is to do the killing? — A. Each highbinder has a number, and they are selectc 
according to their number to do the killing. 

Q. Tell me what the highbinder society is organized for? — A. Blackmml ar 
murder, and some of them make it a part; of their business to aid in bringii 
slave rirls into the countiw. 

Q. Do the highbinders fear the laws of the State of Califomia?--A. They ai 
not afraid of the laws of this State. They say they are too easy. 

Q. Is it not a fact that a great many of the highbinders in Chinatown were crin 
inals in China?—A. Yes, sir; they are not so bad as here. They would not dare i 
China to do the acts that they would here. They do not dare to murder in Chinj 
because they would be beheaded. In China we find out who did the murder. ] 
we can not find him, we ai*rest his father, brother, or nearest relative and behea 
him. This makes the Chinamen very much afraid to commit murder. Unde 
the law of the United States it is so hard to convict one that they do not care fc 
the laws. 

Q. What do you think would be the best way to break up the highbinders i 
Chinatown? — A. Some time ago the Chinese consul at this place, with the aid c 
the police, almost broke it up. The highbinders have lawyers of this city in thei 
employ regularly, who aid them in every way possible, and are paid big fees b 
the highbinders. They even told me that if tne members of our^society did nc 
pay the $3 head tax, they would send Lawyer Campbell, their attorney, who woul 
compel us to pay. I told them that I did not fear it, and that if the lawyer trie 
that I knew we could send him to the penitentiary. 

Q. Suppose there was a law that would provide that every member of a higl 
binder society might be sent back to China, what effect do you think such a la^ 
would have? — A. The thing that the highbinder fears most is to be sent back i 
China, and if a few dozen were sent back I think it would break up the highbinder 

Q. What would happen to the highbinders if they were sent back to Ohina?- 
A. They would be watched very closely in their native village and would ha\ 
great difficulty in getting along. They would perhaps be killed by a relative ( 
one who was a victim in this country. 

Q. Do you know how many highbinder societies there are in San Francisco?- 
A. There are any number, some of which are Chee Kung Tong, Suey On Ton^ 
Hop Sing Tong, Hip Sing Tong, Suey Sing Tong, Bing Guing Tong, Hip Y( 
Tong, Quong Dock Tong, Jo Luin Sen Tong, Jew lee Tong. 

Q. Have mese highbinder societies anything to do with the Six Companies?- 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Please explain just what the Six Companies are.— A. For instance, our nortl 
em people have a society of their own, the southern people, etc. Each compau 
represents the different neighborhood of China. 

Q. What is the purpose of each company?— A. Help the poor, take care of tl 
old and infinn, and when they die provide for having their remains buried. 

Q. What kind of a head does your company have? — A. A president. 

Q, How IS lie chosen?— A. By election. Only the business men and merchan 
of the company have a vote. In my society there are about 80 merchants or re] 
resentatives of stores, and we choose the president. A member of the compar 
who has no store or interest in a store, and no property, has no vote. The Si 
Companies are joined together and have another man at the head of all the Si 
Companies. Acting together, they protect the rights of all their people, tal 
case that their interest is protected, and if they are sick they are taken care of. 

Q. Why is it that, with the police protectii^ you, you do not feel safe to remai 
in San Francisco?— A. I can not expect an officer to watch me all the time, ai 
know that if an officer were not watching all the time I would be killed by tl 
highbinders. 

Q. How many merchants and prominent Chinamen do you think are drive 
back to China each year by the highbinders?— A. Two or three have been cor 
polled to leave on account of this last trouble, and a great many from time i 
time are compelled to leave. 

Q. The class of Chinese that are compelled to go are the most respectable at 
better element, are they not?—A. Tes. It is because these men have money at 
are prosperous that the highbinders get after them, and all those who do not su 
mit are compelled to leave the country. 

Q. About what per cent of the merchants who stay here Imve to pay the hig! 
binders?— A. A very great many of the merchants are compelled to pay the hig 
binders, but a few of us have refused. I have advised the merchants that if tb< 
had any money to give away or'spend to give it to the poor and where it will ( 
some good, and not to give it to these men who make their living throng 
blackxnail. 
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Exhibit J. 

STATEMENT OF HON. J. P. JACKSON, OOLLECTOB OF CUSTOMS, SAN FBANCISCO, CAL. 

Office of the Collector of Customs, 

San Francisco^ Cal., December U, 1899. 

Hon. Thomas F. Turner, 

Special Agent United States Industrial Commission, San Francisco. 

Dear Sir: Referring to our conversation some days since concerning the 
Chinese exclusion laws and matter in this customs service incident thereto, and 
your suggestion that I should embody my views thereon in a letter to you, the 
opportunity now offers to write you as follows: 

The number of Chinese resident in this city has materially decreased in late 
years. Whereas there were about 35,000 of them congregated here some fifteen 
years ago, I think it doubtful if there are now remaining 20,000 of all classes, male 
and female. The report of the Treasury Department for the year ending June 
30, 1899, shows that there were less than 4,000 new arrivals during the last year 
through all the ports of the United States. 

There is a general misunderstanding in the public mind as to the present status 
of the exclusion laws. It is not generally known or understood that there is no 
exclusion law against the coming of all Chinese. The specific interdiction is against 
“ laborers ’’ alone. No Chinese laborer can now come to the United States for 
the “ first time,” but such laborers already here can go and come between here 
and China at will if they have a wife, child, or parent here, or own property or 
have debts due them of the value of $1 ,000. 

Also all other Chinese who are of the exempt class — ^that is, who are not labor- 
ers — if rightfully in this country can go back to and from China at their pleasure. 

The classes of Chinamen who can now come from China to this country for the 
first time are declared in the treaty to be officials, teachers, students, merchants, 
and travelers for curiosity or pleasure. 

The foregoing classification takes no cognizance of Chinese persons who were 
born in this country; their right and claim to come and go at their own free wiU 
is grounded entirely upon their American citizenshii). It is with claimants under 
this head that the most trouble is experienced and the most fraud peii)etrated, 

I do not believe that as many as 10 per cent of those coming to this country as 
merchants are fraudulent, while under the plea of native American bom I would 
not think 20 per cent too high an estimate or the counterfeit claimants. 

In the case of those claiming to be native born, Chinese testimony is permitted 
under the law to establish their nativity, whereas merchants are required to prove 
their status by witnesses “ other than Chinese.” 

I think it is very doubtful whether under the United States Constitution and 
laws a different requirement could be enforced in proving nativity here of a China- 
man from that provided for a white man— that is, either may prove it by such 
witnesses ^s may know the fact, irrespective of racial distinction. 

A requirement that all Chinese births should be registered upon the proof of 
such birth by father, mother, and midwife would seem to be a safe precaution 
against future fraudulent claims of this class. 

As to merchants who return to this port after visting China, I think their entry 
here should bo facilitated in every way consistent with the treaty between thfe 
country and China and the statutes passed in- pursuance thereof. I say 'this 
because there have been numerous instances where detention of merchants either 
on shipboard or in the “ detention loft ” here has been productive of sickness, loss, 
and damage to health and business. The practice here is to make investigation 
of the status of merchants at their homes in this county during their absence in 
China, and thus prevent as far as possible undue detention after their return from 
their visit. But it often happens that these investigations are not Mly satisfac- 
tory, needing explanations which only the merchant himself can give, and thus 
necessitating a new course of inquiry, while he must remain “in durance vile.” 

I would recommend in case of merchants the same course of procedure that is 
now required in the case of “ returning laborers ” — that is, have the status of the 
merchant determined before he shall leave this country, and then give him a 
“ return permit,” which will insure him a landing on presentation. 

As it is now a returning laborer can secure a lan^g immediately on passing 
quarantine without question or cavil, thus placing him in a much more advanta- 
geous position than a merchant. 

If I thus seem to favor the ‘ ‘ merchant ” over the “ laborer,” it is because I esteem 
him as a much more desirable denizen* 
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My experience as collector enables me to judge of the value to the Government 
of the Cmnese mercantile business. The entire amount of duties collected at this 
port during the month of October last was $603,644.63. Of this sum the Chinese 
paid $175,836.81, considerably more than one-fourth of the whole. In November 
(last month) our collections were $508,560.23, of which Chinese paid $156,787.27, 
nearly one-tnird of the entire sum. 

These two months are not at all peculiar, but are noted as the latest evidences 
of the business. I have before me a long list of Chinese merchants who pay 
annually customs duties running from $10,000 to $200,000 each, four of them pay- 
ing over $100,000 annually and two firms contributing yearly between $150,000 
and $200,000 to the Govenmient coffers. 

These same merchants subscribed lately over $6,000 to the citizens* fund for 
welcoming back our soldiers from the Philippines, which was more than one- 
tenth of the entire amount collected. 

Therefor(i it is that I say they should be fairly treated, especially as the com- 
modities in whi(di they deal are generally of unique character and peculiar to 
themselves, and thus do not come in any ^eat degree into competition with our 
own “white traders.” 

Now. as to laborers, they do come into direct rivalry with our own working 
population. They have superseded “ Bridget ” and “ Katherine ” in the kitchen, 
and “Annie ” and “ Nellie ” in “ upstairs work.” The laundry business is almost 
entirely monopolized by them. As a conse(pience of this invasion of the house- 
hold, San Francisco has become consincuously a cuty of boarding houses. Fami- 
lies find it easier, if not cheai>er, to board rather than to “ keep house.” 

There is still another field in which the Chinese laborer has been utilized, and 
that is in tho vineyard and orchard, Wliile there has been at times a protest on 
the part of labor organizations against the Chinaman in the harvest field, yet it 
must be admitted in the busy season his services are welcomed by the vintner and 
orchardist, and he has shown himself a necessity in this State, where only this 
season the schools in at least three c,ounties deedared a vacation in order to per- 
mit the s(5holars to work in the orchards and canneries. 

A new feature in the element of house service has not long since arisen by the 
advent here of the Japanese. I regard this class of laborers as a decidedly greater 
menace to our white laborers than are the Chinese. 

The <iualiti(*s that commend the Chinese to favor as laborers are sobriety, 
industry, and servility. Their vices arc gambling and opium eating. Tliese last 
ar€‘ indulged geiierally among themselves. 

The Japanese have not the foregoing qualities distinguishing the Chinese, but 
on the contrary are cunning, shrewd, and crafty. They underbid the Chinaman 
in his chosen spheres of einployment, but unlike him do not nourish or foster 
their employimiiit, but hold the same only so long as there is anything to be 
learned thereat, when they will unceremoniously (piit the service regardless of 
obligation or inconvenience to employer. They are at all times self-important 
and ever ready to resent any imputation against them or their country. They 
are in no manner naturally servile, but will smother resentment for the time, 
simply biding tho opportunity to vent their revenge. They will wotk when so 
necessitated for just so much less than any other laborer as will drive him from 
the field, and, this done, will then exact the uttermost farthing which the urgency 
of the work must yield. I think we have much more to fear from Japan than 
from China. 

Now, another matter: I do not know whether it is within the purview of your 
inquiry to consider the position of the collector of customs with reference to 
this Chinese business, I will take the liberty, however, of explaining myself 
thereon. 

As you well understand, the entire resjionsibility of passing upon all Chinese 
admission papers is placed upon the collector. He examines ml laborers’ applica- 
tions for “ return pennits,” all merchants’ papers for their return, all certificates 
from foreign governments for “first comers,” and all the evidence in “native- 
born ” cases. Such a draft is this upon my time and attention that when the 
special agents of the Treasury Department, Messrs. Smith and Linck, investigated 
the affairs of this custom-house in February last they reported to the Department 
as follows: 

“We find that the greater part of the time of the present collector at this port 
is devoted to the consideration of Chinese business, hence he has little time to 
give to the lemtimate duties to which he was appointed.” 

But apart from the fact that my time is thus preoccupied and taken from the 
duties of the custom-house proper, I hold that the two positions of collector and 
CMnese inspector, or judge (for such is one of my functions), are totally incom- 
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patihle. This Chinese business is a parasite that should not be fastened on the 
custom-house. The duties are not cognate in any manner to those of the collector. 
My duties as collector are to collect revenue, and while so doing to see to it that 
the custom-house is not made an obstacle to commerce, a deterrent to trade, and 
a hindrance to business. It is incongruous that with one hand I encourage the 
Chinese in trading and business and with the other hand deny them admission to 
the country. Especially is this true now, when the policy of our country is evi- 
dently to foster good-fellowship with China in order to secure a greater measure 
of her trade. I am fixedly of the opinion that this excrescence should be severed 
from the customs service. 

The proper and fitting place for enforcement of Chinese-exclusion laws is the 
immigration bureau. It has the control of the contributions of all other nations 
to our population, and why not the Chinese? 

I can see nothing so different or peculiar in the immigrants of China and those 
of Japan that the same authority should not have jurisdiction over both. 

I sincerely trust that the transfer will be made by Congress, and to that end I 
beg to invoke your favorable, valuable interijosition, and remain, 

Very truly, yours, 

J. P. Jackson, Collector. 


Exhibit K. 

STATEMENT OF J. D. PUTNAM, CHINESE INSPECTOE. 

Los Angeles, Cal., March 20, looo. 

Hon. Thomas F. Turner, 

Lon Angelen, Cal. 

Sir: In accordance with your request, as a representative of the Government, 
for my observations and views in Chinese matters, 1 would resx^ectfully report 
uijon my observations in regard to the manner in which the Chinese-exclusion act 
has been enforced, and take the liberty of making some suggestions upon the mat- 
ter of (yliinese exclusion as the* subject has presented itself to me after 5 years of 
careful and constant study. 

I have observed that while there is a limited nunil>er who work hard to strictly 
enforce the law in accordance with the Chinese-exclusion act, I believe that there 
are more Chinese within the limits of the United States at the present time than 
there were on the 4th day of May, 1894, at the time of the close or the registration. 

I believe that the largest number of those entering fraudulently imter through 
the different ports by connivance with so-called Chini*se attorneys, who are 
allowed to appear and argue ceases before the several collectors of customs, pre- 
senting Chinese evidom:e which is wholly unreliable, and often backing such 
evidence by that of Jews or hangers-on about Chinese quarters, or others seeking 
the trade of Chinese. 

They usually come as one of two classes. Of the first class, I Ixjlieve the greater 
number claim to be native-born Americans. Second, those i)resenting themselves 
with merchants’ papers .(which papers they seem to have no difficulty in iirocuring 
white men to certify to as Chinese well known them as merchants). There is 
not 1 white man in 10 who has made the exclusion act a special study or who 
knows what constitutes a Chinese merchant. When they wish to procure a 
signer, merchants will introduce to such person a Chinese whom they state is a 
partner and a member of their company and who they claim is the party for whom 
such signer is to certify. After the signer of a certificate sees his name upon said 
certificate, upon its being returned for investigation, the result universally is that 
he is ready to make a statement to the inspector to the effect that the photograph 
represents some party well known to him. Should ho state the contrary, a Chinese 
lawyer will prepare an affidavit and present it to him, which he usually signs. 
Then the attorney presents the sworn evidence as rebuttal to the inspector’s report. 
The inspector not being authorized to administer an oath (which I believe is an 
error) , he is without power. 

* I believe that 9 out of every 10 of the Chinese who pass through the United States 
in bond for Mexican points go with the intention of returning to the United 
States. I would suggest that Chinese passing in bond be photographed and as 
accurate a description be taken of them as is taken of a soldier who enlists in the 
United States Regular Army, and a description and photo^aph of these passing 
in bond be forwarded to ports of entry along the Mexican border. 

In my opinion the temptation to substitute a prisoner, or person in bond, for 
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one who really wishes to visit China or some point in Mexico, is too great to allow 
^ards appointed by the railroad company to guard the Chinese prisoners or those 
m bond, as the railroads are opposed to the enforcement of the Chinese-exclusion 
act, and keep up a constant fignt for the Chinese against the Chinese inspector. 
I have every reason to believe that a large number of the railroad hands, such as 
conductors, eiwneers, and brakemen, derive ouite a revenue for assisting in the 
smuggling of Chinese across the desert from border points (after they cross the 
line ) , It 18 almost impossible for Chinese to cross the desert unless by train , except 
in the winter season. 

I believe that there is an organization existing, extending from San Francisco 
to Hongkong, including the cities where the ports of entry are established, with 
teachers on board the steamships, whose object is to illegally land Chinese. Fur- 
ther, that they have their schools to teach them a little English, and that by means 
of maps and charts the applicant is made perfectly familiar with the principal 
streets, the street-car lines, and principal places of business, parks, etc., about the 
point in the city in which he claims to have been bom. 

I believe that there is an organization in this city which landed 3 boat loads of 
Chinese from Mexico along the coast of this district, of from 19 to 26 each time, 
during my absence of 5 months from this port. The boat that is suspected of 
having done the work has been lying in the inner harbor at San Pedio for nearly 
3 months, as on their last trip the danger signal was run up, and they returned 
from Mexico with a few shells on board. I Iwlieve that I have learned the signs 
and signals of this organization, and that I know a part of those so engaged. 

The general standing and character of attorneys who represent the Chinese 
immi^ant become very low after a considerable time is devoted to the work in 
that line. I believe that they, as a rule, become perfectly unscrupulous, and are 
ready to wink at or connive to introduce per jurea evidence of the rankest kind. 

I will state that the fees that were paid in the case of Sing Kum, a Chinese slave 
girl, who was ordered deported during the month of February, 1900, were $250. 
The attorney asked $150 more to appeal the case from Judge Wellborn’s deci- 
sion. Another attorney stepped in at this point and advised that the woman be 
allowed to return to China, and that he would make a set of papers for $50, have 
her return to Mexico, and when she was across the border he was to receive a fee 
of $50 more. The usual price in the case of men ’s $<r5 if released before the com- 
missioner, and an additional $50 if the case goes before the district court. 

I would respectfully recommend that in no case should the Government permit 
the Government’s evidence to be divulged until the defense is prepared to com- 
plete the case, and if the case is appealed from the decision of the commissioner 
to come before the district court, it should be upon the evidence taken by the 
commissioner, and no further evidence should be admitted or considered. My 
reason for recommending this is that in most cases taken before the district court 
an entirely new line of defense is set up by defendant’s attorney with entire new 
witnesses who are wholly unknown to the court or the officers thereof. 

I believe that the best means of ridding the country of Chinese wlio have ille- 
gally entered would be to allow the commissioner or inspector to offer a reward of 
^ for each person, Chinese or others, who will give information leading to the 
arrest and deportation of Chinese illegally within the United States, to he paid 
after deportation. I believe that would do more toward detecting frauds ttian 
the addition of twenty new inspectors, as Chinese and those engaged in the busi- 
ness make it their business to know the whereabouts of the officers of the Govern- 
ment, and when attempting to cross the line or land a party they have their signs 
and signals. 

Most of the labor on rwairs and extensions on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
between Los Angeles and El Paso, Tex., is performed by Mexican peons, and 
the work of extension has been done either by Mexicans or the Chinese south of 
Los Angeles. 

While I was in El Paso, Tex., from June until October, 1899, 1 believe that there 
were at least 100 per week of these Mexican peons who left El Paso to work on 
the Southern Pacific, the White Oaks, and the Santa Fe railroads. 

I would respectfully suggest that there be a Chinese bureau established, inde- 
pendent of all others (as I look upon the Chinese exclusion act as a political law, 
which can only be handled upon that theory) . All Chinese claiming to be native 
of the United States should oe made to prove the fact of their birth by 3 white 
witnesses, at least 1 to have known of the fact of birth at time of birth and the 
other within 1 year after birth, statements to be made upon oath or by a record 
of birth made at time, with proof from T\hite people that this is the identical 
person whose birth was recorded at that time. 

That the Chinese inspectors be held strictly responsible for their acts and the 
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reports made by them, a record of which reports shaU be retained by them, and 
t^t there be no appeal except to the Secretary of the Treasury from the decision 
•of the inspector or commissioner, and in no case should the attorney for the 
defer se see or know of the report of the inspector. 

I wiU add that those not accjuainted with Chinese and their habits and customs 
can not realize the demoralizing effect they have upon the young and rising gen- 
^ venture to say that more girls are ruined by the wily Chinese, as few 
or them as there are, comparatively, than all other criminal classes combined. 
Stop and think of the Chinese at the washtub, with a young girl’s wardrobe, then 
chambennaid, with his head shaved and with his white apron, and with 
that bland simle on hia face, then turn and look at the ladies who visit their 
places. Can you believe that the Chinese are more than human? The Chinese 
as a class are a bom set of bribers, gamblers, polygamists, and perjurers, and 
when anyone will show me 1 actually converted Chinamen among them, then it 
will be one I have not met. You may have evening mission schools for young 
men of the Chinese for young ladies to teach, and you will have no lack of pupils: 
but take the ladies aw-ay, and put a young man equally capable and religious in 
their place, and in a short time you will not have a Chinaman attending the 
school. ° 


I would further recommend that in no case should a Chinese arrested for being 
United States be allowed to give bail for appearance in court, and 
that the wnt of habeas corpus should be denied in all cases. 

I would allow Chinese merchants’ wives to land only upon positive proof that 
she was the only living wife and in company with her husband, upon positive 
proof that he was married prior to his first coming into the United States. I 
know of several who were landed as wives of merchants who are kept in houses 
of prostitution. 

I would allow Chinese laborers to visit their native land (but no adjacent 
country, as thev usually visit adjacent countries only for the i)urj) 08 e of perfecting 
plans to illegality bring in contraband Chinese) and remain 2 years, upon deposit- 
ing their certificates of registration with the proper authority and proving by 
2 reliable white witnesses that had known the party for 2 years, that he was 
an industrious Chinese and not liable to become a public charge. In that manner 
we would dispose of his labor during his absence. There is not 1 out of 10 Chinese 
styling themselves as merchants and so registered who are genuine merchants 
except in name, as many a store or firm claiming to have from $10,000 to $15,000 
capital and as having a list filed in the custom-house of from 5 to 16 partners, 
whose stock could bo removed at one time in a single express wagon, and usually 
1 or 2 men found about the store, the balance cooking or gardening or running 
gambling rooms until just before they wish to visit China, and still they have no 
trouble in procuring signers to their papers as being bona fide merchants. An 
example should be made of signers of such cei’tificates by bringing them before 
the grand jury. 

I would deport all Chinese prostitutes and Chinese women living in houses of 

E rostitution, as I believe that they are really at the bottom of most of the high- 
inder troubles. 


I would imprison at hard labor for a period of 10 years all Chinese found in the 
United States after having been once deported or denied landing, as they usually 
return in bond to Mexico and then return to the United States. 

I would not land a Chinese child as the child of a merchant, as it is the custom 
of the Chinese who go to China as merchants to bring with them upon their return 
1 or 2 children purchased by them , and land them as their own. I know of several 
such cases. I know of several very young children in this city who were brought 
into the United States in that way, most of them being sent to this city from San 
Francisco, though it would be impossible to prove it under existing customs. 

I believe that only officers of the Government should have charge of Chinese 
in bond passing through the United States. 

I believe that Chinese evidence, imless corroborated by at least 2 white witnesses, 
should have no weight before a court or jury. 

I believe that Chinese inspectors should have authority to administer an oath, 
^nd when investigating cases should administer the oath in every instance. 

The Chinese and Japanese do nine-tentht of the fruit packing on this coast south 
of San Francisco and most of the gathering of grapes and small fruit. 

Very respectfully, 

J. D. Putnam, Chinese Inspector, 
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Exhibit L. 

AFFIDAVIT OF MB. FEED. W. WADHAM BESPECTIHG ALIEN LABOR AND ASIATIC 

IMMIGRATION. 

State op California, Cminty of San Diego y ss: 

Fred. W. Wadham, being firef duly sworn according to law, says: 

He is now, and for six years last past has been, United States deputy collector, 
inspector of customs, having his headquarters in said county and State. That 
during all of said period of time it has been a x>art of his duty to prevent, so far 
as possible, the illegal entry of alien Chinese laborers into the United States; 
that during the said period the said affiant has become familiar with the question 
of alien immigi*ation, and has become acquainted with the methods employed by 
Chinese immigrants and those who aid and abet them in procuring the illegal and 
fraudulent entry into the United States of Chinese laborers; that part of affiant’s 
duty as such deputy collector is to guard and watch the boundary line of the 
United States and Mexico, and such portion of said boundary line as lies within 
his jurisdiction; that said boundary line within his jurisdiction covers about 18 
miles of exposed coast and boundary line, nearly all of which extends in an unin- 
habited country; that the entire duty of patrolling, watching, and guarding said 
boundary line devolves upon this affiant and another deputy collector, and that 
it is altogether impossible for two men charged with other duties imposed upon 
them as deputy collectors to properly and effectually guard and watch said bound- 
ary line; that to affiant’s certain knowledge Chinese lalsirers are continually 
coming into the United States over said line in violation of the so-called “ exclu- 
sion act;” that such immigrants land from the China steamers in Mexico at 
different points along the coast and enter the United States either from coasting 
vessels or by following trails along the coast or over the mountains in United 
States territory; that such immigrants are constantly aided by resident China- 
men and by white and Mexican employers who are interested in bringing them into 
this country; that despite the most strenuous and vigilant efforts on the part of 
affiant and his assistant deputy said exclusion law is being continually violated. 

Affiant further says that he has positive and definite knowledge that large num- 
bers of indigent Mexicans, who have their homes in Mexico, are constantly com- 
iim over the line into the United States and find employment therein; that in 
affiant’s judgment there are at least 150 Mexicans residing just across the line in 
Mexico who are constantly emiiloyed upon this side of the line; that said Mexi- 
cans work for a much lower rate of wages than is asked by American laborers, 
and that as a class they are not only indigent, but many of them are criminals 
and vicious, and that the effect upon such competition has a demoralizing effect 
upon the white labor in this vicinity; that to affiant's certain knowledge large 
numbers of Chinese laborers, who are denied landing at ports north of San Diego, 
come to Ensenada and ports along the Mexican coast and find their way over the 
line into the United States in violation of the exclusion laws. Affiant says that 
as a result of six years of observation and knowledge gained in the public service, 
coupled with knowledge gained from a residence of 15 years upon the Mexican 
border, he has no hesitancy in saying that with proper organization, and with 
adeiiuate powers guaranteed to any inspector, it will be entirely possible to guard 
said line efficiently and prevent such fraudulent immigration of Chinese laborers 
into the United States along and over said line; that in order to accomplish such 
result, in the opinion of affiant, it will be necessary to detail some competent per- 
son to such work exclusively. 

Afliant says that for a long time past he has had positive information of the 
existence of an organization, having its representatives at Los Angeles and differ- 
ent points along the coast and in the Unit^ States, the object'of which is to aid 
in bringing Chinese laborers illegally into the United States; that the persons 
interested m such organizations are disreputable, and are even worse to deal with 
than the Chinese immigrants, their constant practice being the giving of bribes, 
subornation of witnesses, and the manufacture of false testimony. 

Affiant further says not. 

Fred. W. Wadham. 
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Exhibit M. 

AFFIDAVIT OF MB. F. H. McCABTHT. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, of the city and county of San Francisco, State of Ciilifor- 
nia, appeared personally before Special Agent Thomas F. Turner, and in reply to 
inquiries propounded testified as follows, to wit: 

State op" California, City and Comity of San Francisco, ss: 

P. H. McCarthy, being duly sworn, deposes and says: I reside at No. 611 Stock- 
ton street, in the city and county of San Francisco. My official i)osition for the 
past 6^^ years has been and is at i^resent president of the Building Trades Council. 
The Building Trades Council comprises all the trades which may be called npon 
to erect a building, i)reparing the material and executing the entire work. The 
approximate membership of the several branches of the Building Trades Council 
would number between 10,000 and 12,000 men employed. 

I have resided in the State of California for 14 years on the 17th day of next 

A^l. 

During my connection with the trades of the coast I liave had an opportunity 
of investigating and studying the relations of white labor in connection with that 
of Asiatic emigi*ation, and in regard to facts having c;ome under my observation 
resxjccting the emigration of Chinese and the eiiforcjement of the exclusion law 
I would state as follows; 

The sugar industry was the fii’st to bring to the attention of tlie people the great 
inju-stice being done to the white workmtm of this State, and from that x>oint on 
to* the domestic labor employed. Wherever a Chinaman or Japanese is employed 
it displaces a whitt‘ man. They are in our factories, tliey make our clothes; but 
we do not know it. It is the storekeeper who buys his goods from the Chinaman 
and sells it to the white man; therefore the storekeeper becomes the middleman. 
The result of this is that in the city and county of San Francisco, in comparison 
with the x)Opulation, we have less white men employed than any city in the United 
States. It is to this gi-eat extent that our i)oople suffer. As regarding the exclu- 
sion act, it was the one blessing, but the trouble is that the Chinaman is at liberty 
to pick out liis place of business and do as he i)leases. The people of this State 
decided that the exclusion act was a good thing and liailed it with ,ioy; they are not 
only willing that it should continue, but will make their claim against its violation 
more potent. When the sugar fields wore investigated and it was found that 95 
per cent of the labor enqdoyed was Asiatic, how was the white man to maintain 
himselfi' 

In regard to the idea that Chinese and Japanese labor is necessary in the culti- 
vation in the fields of California, that most of the white labor is tramp and hobo 
labor, and that good white labor can not be secured to do the work, you will find 
that this statemcint is made by interested parties. The fact remains that these 
men are employing Chinese and Jax^anese to the exclusion of white lieli), and try 
to treat their white help in the same manner, placing them on a level with cooly 
labor. Should we submit to this? The rancher does not think we have a right 
to live as he does. We are citizens of the United States, yet he treats us on a level 
with his cooly help, places us in a shed, and does anything he likes with us. I 
have known some of the most honest and best citizens of the United States who, 
in order to accept the labor offered them, were compelled to live on a level with 
Chinamen and Japanese. They are thus driven to be tramps and hoboes. 

I certainly think that it would be possible to secure all the white help necessary 
to meet the demand in the fruit districts, beet industry, and other departments 
where Chinamen and Japanese are now emi>loyed. If the stock yards of the city 
of Chicago can employ over 60,000 men, we certainly in this, the best climate in 
the Union, can have the laborers here. If the fruit grower will pay his white 
he^ sufficient and treat them as they should be treated, he will get reliable help 

In^an Francisco the factories are filled with Chinese, making it impossible for 
our people to enter th(*re. They can not go into the fields, for , as I have said before, 
they are filled with 98 per cent of Asiatic labor. The result of all this is that our 
people must walk the streets and resort to crime. There are more people driven 
into the country, sleeping in the haystacks, than we have any idea of. The firm 
of Miller & Lux have given an order to their several branches that no tramp shall 
ever be turned away from any of their places on the road, and thus feed over 400 
men daily. 

607a 51 
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There has been a great increase in Japanese since the Geary law. They have not 
been excluded, and come as they please. 

The labor interests of the West, and particularly of the coast, are in accord with 
the Industrial Commission of Washington to continue the ri^d enforcement of 
the exclusion act, and every laboring man in the State of California will tell you 
that for the general good Asiatic labor should be kept out of the State of 
Ctdifomia. 

P. H. McCarthy. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of February, 1900. 

[seal.] James Mason, 

Notary Public in and for the City and County of 

San Francisco^ State of California, 
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Bealin, Jolm J., superintendent New York free employment bureau 223-230 

Brown, Geo. W., jr., de]mty chief, bureau of licenses, New York City... 230-236 

Brown, Goodwin, counsel New York State .commission in lunacy 202-219 

Dobler, Roman, inspector, lmn\igration Bureau, New Y ork 147-150 

Eichler, Ohas. G., chief statistical and record division. Bureau of Immigra- 
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Fitchie, Thomas, commissioner of immigration at port of New York 70-76 
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Holman, Ed.«B. , inspector and secretary board sj)ecial inquiry, Bureau of 
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Lederer, Arthur, passenger manager, American Bed Star Steamship lanes. 118-119 
BIcSweeney, Edward F. , assistant commissioner of immigration at port of 

New York 76-101 

Powderly, T. V. , Commissioner-General of Immigration 32-46 

ftuinlaii, John J., siqwrvising inspector contract labor bureau, j)ort of 

New York 120-125 

Ritter, Theodore, manager Austro-Hungarian Home 219-223 

Rosendale, Jules, special a^ent department of agriculture of Pennsylvania. 187-201 

Rossi, Egisto, chief of Italian bureau of immigration 154-160 

Safford, Victor M., surgeon. United States Immigration Service 130-132 

Schulteis, Herman J. , ex-special commissioner of immigration 23-31 

Schwab, Gustav H. , agent, North German Lloyd Steamship Company . . . 101-114 

Senner, Jos. H., former Commissioner of Lnmigration 166-187 

Stucklen, Regina, matron, Immigration Bureau 145-147 

Stump, Herman, ex -Commissioner-General of Immigration 3-23 

Ter Euile, Jacob, passenger ^ent, Fabre Steamship Line 114-116 

Xnio, Lorenzo, counsel, Immigration Bureau 137-145 

Weihe, William, inspector, Immigration Bureau 150-164 

Williams, Louis L. , surgeon, Marine-Hospital Service 126-130 

Wolf, Simon, attorney at law, Washington, D. C 246-265 
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Page. 

Advertising for immigrants: 

Discontinuance of practice Schwab, 104 

Effect comparatively slight Semier, 181 

Existence of practice Hall, 40, Senner, 181 

Agriculture, effect of iinmigration, slight Powderly, 41 

Aliens, ai)i»lication of immigration law^ to all Ullo, 141 

American Line. 

Immigration, conditions concerning Lederer 118, 119 

Kul(‘s for agents as to excluded classes Stump, 20 

Anarchism, American workmen opposed to Powderly, 45 

Anarchists, instances of exclusion Powderly, 37 

Anthracite miners, conditions, legislative investigation, unpublished 

\ ' Kosendale, 188, 192 

SocISTTlhuditions j^enerally Kosendale, 188-192 

Anthracite mining, independent t)perators, relation to railroads. .. Kosendale, 190 
Appeals: 

By immigrant or inspector to higher officers Stump, 10 

From board of special inquiry Holman, 134 

Armenians: 

Character and destination of immigrants MeSweeney, 83 

Colonization at Chicago and Lynn Stump, 10 

Padrone system among Stump, 8; MeSweeney, 83 

Assimilation of foreign born (see also Colonization; Bktnhulion): 

Desire for foreign born to become Americanized Senner, 183, 185 

Increased |) 0 SBibility of Senner, 173 

Assisted immigrants (see also Prepaid tickets): 

Exclusion under law MeSweeney, 79 

Great Britain, assistam’e to paufrers MeSweeney, 87 

Insane persons Brown, 211 

Paupers, decrease of Powderly, 35 

Referred to Hall, 60 

Relatives, aid by Hall, 49 

Russian Jews Powderly, 33 

Austria-Hungary (see also Jlmis, blovaks): 

Emigration not desired by ... - Ritter, 221 

Government assistance to immigrants on landing at New York 

MeSweeney, 87 ; Ritter, 219-222 

Immigrants, money sent to Europe by - Allen, 163 

Importation of serv^ant girls from MeSweeney, 88 

Jews, condition in Wolf, 254 

Austro-Hungarian Home and Free Emplojrment Bureau, described.. 

Ritter, 219-222 

Balance of trade, money sent to Europe by immigrants, relation to 

Allen, 162-1$4 

•Board of special inquiry (see also Inspection ) : 

Amendments concerning powers, advocated MeSweeney, ^ 

Appeals from decisions - Holnmn, 134 

Constitution and methods of work Fitchie, 70; Holman, 134; Weihe, 151 

Discretionary powers as to exclusion and admission, advocated 

MeSweeney, 99; Holman, 136, 137 

Number of cases considered by Holman, 134; Weihe, 150; MeSweeney, 90 

B’nai B*rith, history and work Wolf, 248-260 
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Bonding of immigrants (see also Pauperimi): 

Discussed Powderly,41; Ritchie, 71, 75, 76 

Evasion of liability Powderly, 46 

Extension to two years advocated McSweeney, 84 

Impossibility of i(lentifying paupers Hall, 63, 64 

Impracticability of system Hall, 63, 64 

Increased duration discussed Schwab, 108 

Boot and shoe trade, effect of immigration Powderly, 42 

Buffalo, Poles, colony of, described Senner, 171 

Cabin passengers *. 

Contract labor(*rs, inspoctien of Dobler, 149, 150 

Evasion of law by Powderly, 37 

Inspection on shiplioard, methods of Dobler, 147-150 

Manifests required from Powderly, 37 

Canada: 

Assistant immigration from Englantl througli McSweeney, 87 

Contract labor from, prohibited Stump, 16 

Cotton mills, effect of immigration from Powderly, 39 

Daily immigration of laborers from Stunq), 16; Scliulteis, 27 

DejKjrtation of prohibit(‘d immigrants * Powderly, 38 

Evasion of law l)y immigration tlirough Scbulteis, 28; Powderly, 38 

Government, attitu<le toward immigration t(» United States Stump, 18 

Head tax largely evaded by immigrants from Scbulteis, 28 

Immigration of Canadians not restricted Stump, 16 

Immigration insj»ector of United States in, duties Stumj), 15 

Immigration through, statistics McSweeney, 92, 93 

Inspection of immigrants through, insnllicient Powderly, 38 

Money taken out of country by immigrants, estimated Allen, 164 

Numljer estimated Allen, 161 (V4) 

Nuinl)er of immigrants from, not counted Scbulteis, 27 

Opposition of Canadian workingmen tq unrestricted immigration. . Scbulteis, 28 


Cavmes affecting immigration: 

Ulomplexity of Senner, 167 

Desire for wider opp(»rtunities Senner, 182 

Industrial jnospenty and depression... Stump, 3; Hall, 49; Senner, 179,180,182 

Particular variations discussed Hall, 49 

Railroads and laudowjiers, inducements of Schwab, 104 

Relatives— 

Assistance and inducement to immigrate Hall, 49 

Letters of Stump, 3 

Republican government, desire to enjoy Senner, 183 

Solicitation of immigrants by, discussed Stump, 7, 19; Scbulteis, 23; 

Schwab, 103; Lederer,119; Rosendale, 189, 200; Ritter, 221 
Steamship companies (see also under Sfeamship companm)— 

Advertisement, effect on immigration. . . Hall, 49; Senner, 181; Schwab, 104 

Stimulation by Rosendale, 189, 200 

Steerage rates, reduction, inlluence of Hall, 49 

Certificates, requirement of immigrants discussed Hall, 63 

Charitable institutions (see also Pauperwn): 

Foreim born, large percentage of Scbulteis, 27 

Charitable organizations, immigrants met by , McSweeney, 85 

Child labor, anthracite mines Rosendale, 189, 191 

Children, immi^ant, treatment by matron’s department Stucklen, 146 

Children of foreign parents, pros^ct of improvement Rosendale, 196 

Chinese exclusion act: 

Evasion of Allen, 162, 165 

Habeas corpus cases, numerous Stump, 10 

History of adoption Stump, 3 

Churches (see also PeliffUm): 

Among anthracite miners Rosendale, 18S 

Cities: 

Built up bj immigration 1 Hall, 69 

Nationalities, respective tendencies of immigrants toward Hall, 64, 66 

Slum districts, proportion of immigrants in Hall, 56 

Tendency of immiOTants toward Hall, 54^ 

Citizenship 9\mEU(im fran(M6e; NaturalizatUm): 

Anthracite miners Rosendale, 188 
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Oivil-service law, Imijugration Bureau, application to HtcWe, 72, 7^76 

Coal, prices, relation to' wages of miners Bosendale, 190 

Coal mines: 

Combinations of producers Powderly, 34 

Displacement of American labor by immigrants Powderly, 32^ 

Dwelling houses, crowding of Powderly, 33 

Effects of immigration, inTurious Powderly, 32-34 

Foreign-born miners, conditions prevailing among Powderly, 44 

Number of immigrants to Stump, 19 

Padrone system described Powderly, 33, 44 

Standard of living reduced by immigration Powderly, 33 

Temporary residence customary Powderly, 32 

Unemployed increased by immigration Powderly, 32 

Wages — 

Causes of decrease Powderly, 34 

Reduced by immigration Powderly, 32 

Colonies of foreign born: 

Agricultural, unimportance of Senner, 182 

Elect discussed Schulteis, 31 

Jewish Wolf, 246, 247, 254 

New York, location of McSweeney,94 

Temporary in most casi*s Senner, 183, 186 

Tendency of certain nationalities Stump, 22 

Unavoidable in certain cases Senner, 183 

Commissioner B of Immigration (see also /nspechon) ; 

Apj)eal from decision of inspector advocate Fitchie, 76 

Discretionary power as to admission and exclusion advocated Holman, 136; 

McSweeney, 80 

Increased powers advocated Fitchie, 76 

Power to suspend decision of subordinates advocated McSweeney, 99 

Commission on Immigration, special, appointed by Treasury Depart- 
ment, 1 895 Stump, 4 

Company stores; » 

Anthrainte regions Rosendale', 188, 192 

legislation proposed Rosendale, 192 

Connecticut, criminality of foreign born in Senner, 176 

Consular inspection: 

Advantage in preventing hardships of deportation Weihe, 153 

Impracticability, and exi>en8ivene88 Hall, 59,60; Schwab, 102,105 

Insufficiency of Powderly, 35 

Military service, relation to requirement Hall, 62, 64 

Political difliculties Hall, 62 


Contagious diseases among immigrants: 

Deportation where disease develops after landing Safford, 131 

Evasion di law, instances of - - Fitchie, 71 

Favus, character of disease, number of cases, etc Williams, 127-129; 

Safford, 132; Powderly, 36; Ktchie, 71 

Number of cases, exclusions, etc Williams, 127 

Parents return with children excluded McSw^ney, 78 

Quarantine law of 1893, referred to Williams, 129 

Return of immigrants deported because of Williams, 128 

Steamship companies, character of inspection by Willianw, 129 

Trachoma, character of diseasts nuralier of cases, etc Fitchie, 71; 

Williams, 127-129; Mord, 132 

Treatment in hospital preferable to deportation Williams, 127 

Contract labor (see also liispectimi): 

Amendments to law proposed— ^ 

Immigrants, right to sue and collect fines, advocated Ullo, 143 

Implied contract or promise, extension to, advocated McSweeney, 79 

In^cements and promises of labor should be held illegal . Quinlan, 121, 122; 

Ullo, 140, 143; Powderly, 33, 41 

Promise of contract on landing prohibited Stump, 6 

Prosecution by any attorney advocated Quinlan, 121, 122 

Relatives allowed to furnish employment by contract Stump, 21 

Application of law, difficulty concerning Ullo, 144 

Arrest and inyesti^tion after landing Ullo, 144 
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Contract labor— Continued. ni.ii 

Cabin passengers, inspection of i^Dier, 149, 150 

Coal mines, beginning of system. A' '•* V * ' ‘i 

Conviction of employers, difficulty of S 1 %. 

Convictions, small numlier of (Quinlan, 121, 122; McSweeney, 77 

Deportation of laborers McSweeney, 78, 79 

Contractor can not be pimished in ciiseof iir 't 

Power concerning 

Desirable immigrants often must be sent back - Stump, 21 

Employer not sufficiently jjiinished Schwab, 102 

Employer rather than immigrant should be pimished. AVeihe, 154; Holman, 157 

Evasion of inspection in many eases * Quinlan, 124, 125 

Evasion of law, methods of, instances VVeihe, 151,152 

Evidence- 


Character of Wcihe, 151 

Contract must he an enforceable one TJllo, 140 

Contract must be proved made in foreign country Quinlan, 

121, 122; ITllo, 189 

Difficulty of securing evidence of contract McSwt'eney, 77-79; 

Powderly, 88; Schulteis, 81; Ullo, 139, 110 
Immigrant, discussed Holman, 185; 

Dobler, 150; Weihe, J51; Ullo, 144; McSweeney, 100 

Exceptions to exclusion provision Ullo, 144, 145 

Foremen, invitations sent by VVeihe, 152 

Form of inducement usually offered (biinlan, 128, 124 

Importation, instances of VVeihe, 151, 152; Quinlan, 121, 128 

Importation, intended to displace American labor tluinlan, 124 

Inspection and investigation, methods of Holman, 185; (Quinlan, 120-125 

Inspection department— 

Interpretation of law by Quinlan, 124 

New York, increase advocated Quinlan, 128, 125 

New industries, exception concerning, difficulty from Ullo, 140 

Organized labor— 

Little assistance in enforcing law' from Quinlan, 120, 121 

. Objection to, based on contract element Weihe, 158 

Penalty, severer advocated Fitehie, 71 

Pennsylvania, recent importation to VVeihe, 152 

Relatives, inducements to migrate by, discussed (Quinlan, 124; 

Powderly, 41; Ullo, 148; Hall, 49 

Working of law — 
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Hardships by separation of families, etc Stuni}), 5, 21 

Importation in large numbers almost exterminated Stumi), 21 

Convicts, exclusion applies only to convicted criminals Ullo, 141 , 142; 

McSweeney, 79, 80 

Convict labor: 


Contract system, evils of 

New York, working of system 

Relation to free labor discussed 

Value of work done 

Cotton mills, Canada, effect of immigration from. . 
Criminality: 

Foreign bom compared wdth native born 

Illiteracy not connected with 

Immigration, increase through 

Jews 

Nationalities compared 

Special classes of crimes of certain nationalities 

Statistics by nationality in certain States 

Criminals: 


Brown, 217-218 

Brown, 216-218 

Brown, 216,217 

Browm, 219 

J'owderly, 89 

... Powderly, 40; Hall, 50-51 
Schwab, 108; Senner, 171-175 

Schulteis, 27 

Rosendale, 194 

Hall, 51, 64 

McSweeney, 100, 101 

Senner, 174, 175 


Administration of exclusion law lax , Schulteis, 26 

Assistance to emigrate by local goverameiits Stump, 12, 13 

Deportation, few cases of Stumy), 12 

England, assisted emiMation from Schulteis, 26 

Exclusion even though not convicted, advocated McSweeney, 79, 80; 

Ullo, 141, 142 
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CriminalB^Continued. 

Existing laws sufficiittt protection Senner, 185 

Impossibility of ascertaining as basis of exclusion Hall, 68 

Power to exclude advocated McSweeney, 79, 80 

Crimps, kidnapping by, Philadelphia Rosenaale, 193 

Croats, character as immigrants Senner, 186 

Cunard Steamship Company, immigration conditions on Floyd, 117, 118 

Customs oflBicers, immigration, duties as to Stump, 16 

Debarment of immigrants. (See Deportatimi; Jiedriction oj immiyratioii . ) 
Dependent classes (see also Imane, Pauperim, IdioU, etc-.): 

Foreign born, expense of maintenance Hall, 62 

Deportation of immigrants: 

Arrest after landing, lack of authority for Stump, 19 

Classes deported ! Stump, 10 


Country to which immigrant should be returned McSweeney, 99; Clio; 138 

T\ • ..1 m 11C. LM 1 11Q 


Extension of time limit discussed Stump, 19; 

Schulteis, 26; Powderly, 40; McSweeney, 97; Brown, 209 

Insane, difficulty of Brown, 207-209 

Instances of Safford, 131 

landing, power to deport after, discusseil Ullo, 144 

Landing, refusal to permit sufficient Clio, 138 

Number and character .of immigrants deported 1899 Quinlan, 124 

Persons becoming jmblic charges should be deported McSweeney, 97 

Practice regarding Fitchie, 71 

Proportion at present excluded small Hall, 58 

Reduction of immigration by effecd Stump, 9 

Return of debarred immigrants to United States charged Ullo, 142 

Steamship companies — 

Expense borne by Stump, 10 

Limited power of United States over Ullo, 138 

Penalty for charging passage to deported immigrants advocated . . . 

McSweeney, 99 

Penalty for refusal of, to return persons debarred McSweeney, 97 

Destination of immigrants: 

False statements concerning and their effects McSweeney, 91 

Penalty for false statement^^ advocated McSweeney, 91 

Unreliability of statistics McSweeney, 82,91; Senner, 173 

Detroit, daily immigration of Canadian skilled workmen ... Stump, 16; Schulteis, 28 
Distribution of immigrants (see also Amim'datum; (Jolonization): 


Desirability of more effective Senner, 174 

Exhibition of State resources at Ellis Island advocated Stump, 5 

Information as to resources, employment, etc Powderh^ 39 

Northeastern States, tendency toward Hall, 55 

Divorces, Jewish, by rabbi Rosendale, 193 

Drunkenness, Jews and others Rosendale, 194, 195 


Education: 

Compulsory, Pennsylvania, lack of enforcement 

Jewish institutions 

Manual training, Jewish schools 

Relation to industrial efficiency 


Rosendale, 191 

Wolf, 246, 248, 250, 254 

Wolf, 241^250 

.... Rosendale, 198,199 


^'^’AdvSJd aM discusBcd Hall, 46-69; Eoaeiidale, 

Belay and vexations in applying ........ .... Senner, Iffi, 169 

fetuiiipj Oj floliiiRn) 13t)j Sonnerj 168^ lo*/ 

Desirable laborers excluded by - Stump, 6; Schwab, 102 

Effect discussed Stump, 21 ; Powderly, 40 

Favored by States which desire immigranla Ha , ^ 

Germans, opposition to, due to misunderstanding rlall, ol 


Not connected with crime Schwab, 103; Senner, 171-175 

Not evidence of unfitness Holman, 136, 137 

Should be considered as one criterion. Holing, 136, 137 

Undesirability of immigrants, proportioned to ............... . Hall, 61, M 

Jews, Russian, effect on immigration of Schulteis, 29; Powderly, 42 
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Educational test— Continued. Page 

Necessity of artidcial and strict test 5, 

Opposition of theoretical economists Z Hall, 6! 

Public opinion concerning HaH66-6J 

Eoman Catholics, opposition to Hall, 6) 

School attendance, effect on assimilation Hall, 54 

Skilled labor, not excluded — - - Senner, 168 

Steamship companies, opposition stirred up b}' Hall, 61 

l^eaties with foreign countries do not prevent Hall, 65 

Undesirable immi^frants best excluded by Schulteis, 23; Hall, 51, 68 

Women, injustice in applying to Senner, 169 

Effects of immigration: 

Advantages of earlier immigration Hall, 59 

American industries, value to ^ Kosendale, 198, 199 

Cities built up by Hall, 69 

Coal mines, injurious generally Powderly, 32--34 

Country developed by Senner, 170 

Dangerous influences decreasing Senner, 173 

Evil, generally Powderly, 32, 41, 42 

Insanity, prevalence among foreign born Brown, 204-207 

Money sent out of country, estimated *. . . Hall, 52, 53 

Native labor elevated to higher employments Stum]), 6, 21 

Political effects chief cause for agitation Stumi), 22, 23 


Wages— 

Depressed by Schulteis, 23 

Not depressed by Schwab, 103 

Skilled labor, slight Stump, 16 

Unskilled labor not affected Stump, 16 

Elective francliise: 


Aliens allowed to vote before naturalization Hall, 62 

Question distinct from that of naturalization Stumj), 22 

Ellis Island (see Inspection of Immigrants^ New York): 

Cost of buildings Stump, 12 

Elmira Reformatory, labor of inmates Brown, 217 

Emigration: 

European countries, laws recently passed Stump, 22 

Opposed by home government, Austria-Hungary Ritter, 221 

Employment, political influence in obtaining Bealin, 224, 229 

Employment agencies: 

Buffalo Bealin, 224; Hotehkiss, 244 

Character and methods Ritter, 222 

Fees charged by Hotchkiss, 239-243 

New York City Brown, 231-235 

Returnable if employment not found, legal requirements. . . Bealin, 224, 225 

Field for activity Hotchkiss, 241 

Frauds Hotchkiss, 237, 238, 244 

Legal regulation. New York Bealin, 224-227 

License Tees Hotchkiss, 238, 244 

Liquor dealers Bealin, 224 

New York City, number Brown, 230 

State bureau Bealin, 223, 224 

Private, methods Bealin, 224-228; Brown, 230-235 

New York City Brown/»230~235 

State, free, discuss^ Hotchkiss, 242-244 

Need affirmed Bealin, 229, 230 

State supervision of private Hotchkiss, 238, 242 

New York, methods in Brown, 231-235 

State supervision, proj^sed methods in New York Hotchkiss, 237-242 

England (see also Great Britain]: 

Criminals, assisted immigration from Stump, 13; Schulteis, 26 

Illiteracy, percentage low Stump, '6 

Pauperism, large projwrtion of •. Schulteis, 27 

Epileptics, exclusion of immigrants Brown, 210, 211 

Eibc^an countries (see also Foreign Qovemmeids)^ separate countries: 

Immigration^ restrictive laws in Schulteis, 28 

Buxopean Inmugration OomzniBBion, appointment and duties Schulteis, 29 
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Exhibition of State products, hall pn)viding for, advocated 

Benner, 174, 1$6; McSweeney, 96 

*ix "T • • 1 ! j •! j m tiii lie 


Eabre Steamahip Line, immi^tion businesg, deacribed Ter Kuile, 1X4, 115 

Eajniliea, amendment concemmg admission McSweeney, 100 

Fanners, unskilled not desirable Hall, 67, 66 

Favus, character of disease, number of cases, etc William^ 127, 129; 

Safford, Ki2; rowderly,36; Iitchie,71 

Fines (see Contract Labor ) : 

Compromise in case of large amount Stump, 19 

Foreign governments (see also European Comdtm, and separate coun- 
tries): 

Enforcement of United States laws by, impracticability Hall, 60 

Military service, relation to emigration Hall, 60, 62 

Undesirable emigrants, assisted by Hall, 60; McSweeney, 87 

Garment manufacture, conditions Rosendale, 196 

German- Americans, educational test, favored by Schulteis,26 

Germany: 

Desirability of immigration from Powderly, 41 

Emigration restricted by Stump, 22 

Illiteracy, percentage low Stump, 6 

Numl)er of immigrants from, iiiidprstated Schulteis, 30 

Russia, law prohibiting entrance from Stump, 14 

Glavis, Dr. : 

Lobbying against restrictive legislation Schulteis, 26 

Relation to Immigration Bureau Stump, 20 

Great Britain (see also England; Ireland); 

Assisted emigration from McSweeney, 87 

Insane, care of Brown, 213 

Societies for assisting emigrants — Hall, 60 

Temporary immigration of skilled labor from Quinlan, 122, 123 

Greeks: 


Padrone system among immigrants Stump, 8 

Undesirability as immigrants Schulteis, 23 

Hazelton strike referred to Powderly, 34 


Head tax: 

Applies to all alien passengers McSweeney, 81 

Calculated as element of cost Schwab, 106 


Canada: 

Immigrants coming through, subject k) Stump, 18 

Immigrants from, largely evade Schulteis, 28 

Description of law Stump, 12 

Doubling advocated McSweeney, 84 

Evasion slight 

Excessive rate deprecakd Schwab, 102 

Fund sufficient to defray ail expenses Stump, 12 

Increase discussed Schwab, 105, 108; 


Powderly, 38-40; Schulteis, 24, 31; Hall, 62 
Steamship companies pay, but add to passage money.. Powderly, 40; Stump, 18 


Hirech fund: 

Charities and colonies 

Emigration to United States 

Hirsch Immigration Society, 


Wolf, 245, 246, 264 

not assisted by Stump, 13 

Jews, assistance of immigration by .. Powderly, 36 


Hungarians: 

Mthracite miners 

Care ofj in New York, by home government 

Coal mines, employment in 

Colonization in Pennsylvania 

Illiteracy, percentage 

Pennsylvania, reasons for nonassimilation . . 

True nationality of ‘ ‘ Huns ’ ' 

Undesirability as immigrants 

Idiots, exclusion of immigrant 

lUinois, criminality of foreign-born in 

Illiteracy of immigrants: 

Coal miners, Pennsylvania 

Decline in 1897 


Rosendale, 188, 189, 191 

Ritter, 219-222 

Powderly, 32, 33 

Stump, 22 

Stump, 7 

Senner, 185, 186 

Senner, 186 

Schulteis, 23 

Brown, 210 

Senner, 174 

Rosendale, 189, 191 

Stump, 7 
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Illiteracy of immigrants— Continued. 

Northern European coimtries, percentage low Stump, 6, 7 

Northwestern and southeastern Europe, compared Hall, 50 

Questions concerning, not specially authorize by law Stump, 17 

Slums of cities, proportion of Hall, 56 

Southern European countries, ixircentage high Stump, 7 

Immigrration Bureau (see also (hmmxmmm of Immigratixm; h\iqmiion) \ 

Civil service law, application to Fitchie, 72, 711, 75 

Customs service, should be entirely distinct from Stump, 15 

New York — 

Oflicers in charge of Fitchie, 72 

Organization of . Fitcliie, 72 

Immigration fund, proposed amendment of law McSwiseney, 98 

Immigration Restriction League: 

Organization and purposes Hall, 46 

Referred to Senner, 181 

Immigration Protective League, strength and objects Senner, 181, 187 

Immoral persons: 

Exclusion advocated Ullo, 142 

Women, exclusion advocated MeSweeney, 79,97; Stucklen, 146 

Indiana, criminality of foreign-born in Senner, 1 75 

Inducements to immigration (seti also Camei^ of JmmignitUm ) , railroads and land- 

owners have discontinued * Schw'ab, 104 

Industrial depression: 

Immigration, relation to Hall, 58 

Money sent to Europe by immigrants as cause Allen, 162-164 

Insane: 

Assisted to emigrate by foreign Governments Brown, 211 

Cost of maintenance discussed Brown, 205-207 

Cost of support, decrease of. New York Brown, 218 

Deportation of immigrants, difficulty of Brown, 207-209 

Diet of Brown, 216 

Exclusion of immigrants Brown, 210 

Proposed amendments to law Brown, 21 1 , 212 

Expense of ('are, New York Brown, 202, 204 

Farms, employment on Brown, 215, 216 

Foreign born— 

Expense of care in New York Brown, 205-207 

Prevalence among. New York Bnjwn, 204 

Proportion compared witli native born Hall, 51, 52 

Great Britain, care of Brown, 214 

Immigrants— 

Difficulty of determining when insanity originated Brown, 208 

Insufficient inspection and exclusion Brown, 204-207 

Increase in nuinl)er discussed Brown, 203 

Inspection of immigrants, possibility of, satisfactory Brown, 212, 213 

Japanese, deportation of Brown, 208 

Local authonties, abuse in care of Brown, 202 

New York— 

Care of, described Brown, 202, 208 

Support- by State Brown, 214 

Number of, New York Brown, 204 

Proportion to total population in different countries Brown, 211, 214, 215 

Proportion to total iK)pulation in different sections Brown, 213, 214 

State authorities attempt to jmt exjxinscs upon other States Brown, 207 

State care of, advantage Brown, 218 

State responsibility for c-are, advantage discussed Brown, 202-204 

Steamship companies, responsibility for deportation Brown, 215 

Support of, by private inaividuals and State Brown, 204 

Work of. New York Brown, 215 

Insanity, age at which manifested Brown, 209 

Causes of .• Brown, 209, 210 

Irish, prevalence among Brown, 213 

Marriage of cousins, relation to Brown, 210 

Inspection of immigrants (see also Landing, Mamfmbs; Medical Inspec- 
tion; Statistics): 

Board of s;^al inquiry— 

Appeals from decisions Holman, 134 
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Inspection of immigrants—Continued, 

Board of special inquiry — Continued. 

Constitution and methods of work Holman, 134; Weihe, 150, 151; 

Fit(;hie, 70; McSweeney,90 

Discretionary powers as to exclusion and admission a<lv()ca.ted 

McRweeney, 99; Holman, 136, 137 

Methods of work Holman, 134 

Proportion of immigrants coming l^efore McSweeney, 90 

Cabin passengers — 

Contract lal)orers, investigation concerning Dobler, 149, 150 

Insuflicient number of insjM^ctors Dobler, 148 

Methods of Dobler, 147-150 

Children, treatment by matron's department Stucklen, 146 

Contract labor, methods described Quinlan, 120-125; Holman, 135 

Courts, no ap})eal from inspectors to IJllo, 141 

Detention, feeding of immigrants during McSweeney, 86 

Detention, length of Weihe, 151 

Evasion of, rare Dobler, 148 

False testimony during, should lie i)imi8hed as purjnry Mc^Rweeney, 99 

Foreign ports, inspectors At, advocated Pow'derly, 35 

History and (lescrijition of system Mefiweeny, 76, 81 

Insane!^ desirability of more thorough Browm, 212, 213 

Interpreters, insutticient at present Renner, 180, 181 

Matron’s <lepartuient, methods an<l results Stucklen, 145, 146 

Medical, at New York, methods and working Rtum]), 10; Powderly, 35, 38; 

Fitchie, 71-72; McSweeney, 85; AVilliams, 126-128; Safford, 130, 131, 132 
Uv st eamship companies and foreign authorities. Powderlv, 35; Schwab,105, 

■ 10(5, 107, 113; Ter Kuile, 1 15; Floyd, 117; Williams, 126, 129, 130; Safford, 132 
Methods — 

Delay and difficulty Renner, 168, 169, 180 

Tlescribed, especially at New York Fitehie, 70-72; McSweeney, 82-85 

Immigrants (juestioned in their own language McSw'eeney, 84, 101 

Impossibility of mingling with in\migrants pending Possi, 155 

Imp(^Hsibility of securing accurate answers to questions Hall, 58 

lnsi)ectors, power to admit tinal McSweeney, 90 

Present, satisfactory Hall, 63; Ullo, 139 

Unsatisfactory Bchulteis, 27 

New York, transfer from State to national authorities McSweeney, 76, 85 

Nimilier of immigrants, accuracy of count discussed . Schulteis, 27; MciSweeney, 81 

Oaths, power to administer, lulvocated McSweeney, 97 

Pregnant woimm, number, proportion unmarried and treatment . . Stucklen, 146 

Proportion of immigrants detnined in different cases McSweeney, 95, 96 

Registry clerks, character of work McSweeney, 82, 84 

Steamship few complaints concerning Ullo, 139 

Steerage jmssengers, communication with, pending Dobler, 149, 150 

Surgeons of vessels, inspected by.. Fitehie, 72 

Women, false evi<lence as to marriage Pow'derly, 43 

Inspectors of immigrants: 

Apiieiil from decision advocated ' V • 

Civil-service rules as to appointment r itehie, 72, p, 75 

Contract labor, increase of, advocAteil Quinmn, 123, 125 

Foreign languages, need of command by Senner, 169, 170, 181 

Incompetency of Senner, 169, 170 

Knowledge of European conditions and character necessary 

Political influence in appointment Fitchie, 73-74 

Intkligence offices. Emplfyylimd agmries.) ioa iqi 

Interpreters, insiHJction, insuflicient at present Senner, 180, 181 

Ireland, illiteracy in, i^ercentage low Stump, 6 

• Anthracite miners RosendMe, 188, 189 

Insane immigrants 

Insanity among tirown,213 

Italian bureau of immigration: 

Chaxacter and working 

Bossi,157 


Efficiency of work. 
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Italian bureau of uuinigration>--Oontinued. 

Interference with inepection, alleged McSweeney, 89; Wiehe; Holman, 135 

Denied Rossi, 155 

Maintenance deprecated Wiehe, 163 

Padrone system, effect in checking evils Rossi, 154-167 

Unnecessary and disadvantageous Holman, 136 

Work must be done in barge office Rossi, 157 

Italians: 

Anthracite miners Rosondale, 188, 189, 191 

Cities, tendency toward Hall, 54-55 

Coal mines, character and effects of employment I’owderly, 32, 33 

Convicts furnished with penal certificates by Government Rossi, 158 

Decreasing proportion return to Kurojje Ter Kuile, 115 

Desirable character as immigrants Senner, 170 

Educational test, effect on immigration of* Powderly, 40 

Government agency for assisting on landing McSweeney, 86-89 

Illiteracy- 

Criminality, pauperism, etc Hall, 50-53 

Percentage Stump, 7 

Improvement in character, recent Ter Kuile, 115 

Increase in immigration due to restriction agitation Senner, 167 

Increase in number of immigrants llall, 50, 67 

Money sent back by immigrants Rossi, 156, t(>0; Allen, 162, 1()3 

Moral character Hall, 53 

Naturalization, little inclination toward Hall, 57 

Northeastern States, tendency toward, causes Hall, 55 

Northern and southern, distinction between Ilall, (57 

Not desired in any section Hall, 57 

Number coming in defiance of law, decreasing Ter Kuile, 115 

Numlw of immigrants, understated Schulteis, 30 

Paujierism rare Stump, 11 

Permanent immigration increasing Senner, 1 70 

San Raphael Society, work of Ter Kuile, 116 

Southern, illiteracy, poverty, etc Hall, 67 

Temwrary character of immigration Hall, 52 

Reasons for Rossi, 160 

Temporary immigration from Great Britain (Quinlan, 122, 123 

Italy: 

Emigration law, summarized Schwab, 114 

Governments 

Attitude toward emigration Ter Kuile, 115, 116 

Encouragement of immigration by Stump, 14; McSweeney, 89 

Denied Rossi, 154, 158, 160 

Illiteracy in, high Stump, 7; Schulteis, 23 

Law prohibits embarkation of excluded emigrants Ter Kuile, 116 

Residence of immigrants from, temporary Stump, 14 

Steamship agents, punishment by Government Rossi, 156, 159 


Jews: 


Agriculture, aversion to, and causes Rosendale, 194, 195 

Anthracite miners Rosendale, 188, 189 

Antisemitic agitation, effect on immigration Hall, 49 

Assimilation and Americanization Senner, 185 

Austria, condition in Wolf, 254 

Charities Wolf, 245-265 

Colonies, agricultural Wolf, 246, 247, 264 

Educational work Wolf, 248-260, 254 

Hirsch fund aiding emigration to United States denied . Stump, 13; Powderly, 3(5 

Charities and colonies of Wolf, 245, 254 

Illiteracy Rosendale, 192, 197 

Immigrants, number and sources Wolh 262, 253 

Immigration of, amount Powderfy, 36; Wolf, 245-266 

Jewish immigration not encouraged by Wolf, 245-247, 249 

Pauperism rare Stump, 11 

Paunerism relieved chiefly by private charity Han, 63 

Philadelphia, economic and social conditions Rosendale, 192-197 

Popoktiouatatiatics Wolf, 250 
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J«wi— Continued. 

Race clasBification not intended to discriminate against McSweeney, 91, 92 

Boumania, condition in Wolf, ^7,263 

Russiar- 

Emigration from, reduced Stump, 14 

Persecution in Wolf, 246, 261-254 

Reasons for severe laws Stump, 22 

Russian- 

Assisted emigration of Shulteis, 29; Senner, 171 , 

Character as workingmen Schulteis, 29 

Educational test, effect on immigration Schulteis, 29; Powderl^, 42 

European countries restrict immigration Schulteis, 28 

Only Jewish object of charity Wolf, 248 

Paupers, supported by wealthy Jews Schulteis, 29 

Undesirability as immigrants* Powderly, 36 

Sweatshop workers Wolf, 251 

Zionist movement Wolf, 264 

Labor organizations: 

Contract labor, objection to Weihe, 153 

Little assistance in enforcing law Quinlan, 120, 121 

Employment found for memliers Bealin, 223, 224, 229; Hotchkiss, 241 

Immigration, restriction favored by Rosendale, 197, 198 

Infonnation to intending immigrants should 1)0 furnished by Powderly, 41 

Opposition to immigration due to misinformation Senner, 184 

Skilled labor, opposition to immigration of Hall, 65 

Landing of immigrants (see also In^wdmi): 

Certifica-te of landing advocated; contents Powderly, 45 

Charitable organizations, asaistenee granted by MeSweeney, 86 

Description of process Stump, 9, 10 

Italian and Austrian agencies for assisting McSweeney, 86, 87 

Lands, public^ advertised as inducement by steamship companies — Schulteis, 24 
Legislation (see also Im^eclUyn; liedridiov): 

Aliens and alien immigrants, distinction between Ullo, 141 

Amendments proposed discussed Eitchie, 71-75 

Amendments proposed by immigration investigating commission 

^ . . . McSweeney, 97, 100 

Amendments suggested by special commiasion of 1895 Stump, 4 

Conflicting and indefinite provisions of laws TMcSweeney, 80; Ullo, 138, 141 

History oL McSweeney, 76-78; Ullo, 138 

Law or 1893, effect and working Stump, 9; McSweeney, 77-80 

Lodge bill Stump, 21; Schulteis, 29 

Restrictive effect of existing Senner, 168 

Revision, general— 

Advocated 

Deprecated - — 

Steamship companies, opposition to Stump, 19; Hall, 61; Schwab, 107 

Liquor dealers, employment agencies kept by Bealin, 224; Hotehkiss, 237 

Liverpool, medical inspection, methods at Williams, 126 

Lodge bill: 

History in Congress Schulteis, 29 

Referred to Stump, 21 

Hanifests of immigrants: n no 

Additional questions, requirement advocated McSweeney, 98 

Cabin passengers, required of 

Causes of discrepancies - 

Certain questions answered carelessly n oo 

Evasion of law by steamship companies Powderly, 37, ^ 

Impossibility of error and deception 

Improved paper and ink desired - - M^weeney, 101 

M^ner of preparing and contents Stump, 9; McSweeney, W 

Penalty for failure of company to prepare M^w^ney,^ 

Preparation on board vessel advocated irowderly, 37 

Questions asked immigrants on buying ticket McSweeney, 77 

Requirement as to ou^oing passengers advocated McSweeney, 97 

Sworn to in blank 

Working of system discussed Eowderlv, w,37 

Xantt&otureB, effect of immigration on - - Powderly,*'* 
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Massachusetts) criminality of foreign bom in - Senner, 174 

Matron’s department, methods and results of inspection Stucklen, 146, 146 

Medical inspection: 

Bathing and disinfection on embarkation advocated Safford, 132; 

Williams, 129, 130 

Gunard Steamship Company t Floyd, 117 

England, insufficiency Powderly, 35 

Examination on embarkation by United States physicians advocated . . 

Powderly, 35 

Insufficiency of present system Powderly, 35 

Liverpool, methods at Williams, 126 

Methods of Stump, 10; 

Fitchie, 71,72; McSwetmey, 85; Williams, 12()-128; Safford, 130-132 

Efficiency of Safford, 132 

Minor defects, record of Safford, 131 

Naples, character of Ter Kiiile, 115 

North German Lloyd Steamship Company, methods Schw'ab, 105, 106, 113 

Number of cases in May, 1899 Safford, 131 

Steamship companies, character of Williams, 129 

Thorough, advocated Powderly, 38 

. Vessels, during passage Schwab, 106, 107 

Mennonites, immigration due to desire for liberty Senner, 183 

Michigan, criminality of forei^ Ixirn in Senner, 175 

Military service, hinders desirable immigrants from coming Hall, 60, 62 

Miners. (See Coal mhm.) 

Minnesota, criminality of foreign born in Senner, 175 

Missouri, criminality of foreign Ijorn in Senner, 175 

Molly Maguires, cliaracter of movement Powderly, 35 

Money brought by immigrants : 

Additional information concerning amount brought, advocated . MiiSweeney, 98 

Amount, estimated . . Stump, 17 

Incorrectness of statistics . Senner, 173 

Nationalities, comparison by Hall, 52 

Repeated use of same funds Stump, 8 

Nationality of forei^-bom coalminers, Pennsylvania Rosendale, 188-192 

Nationality of immigrants (see also separate nationalities, iTuns, Italian», Jews, 
Poh's, etc.): 

Changes, recent cause of Senner, 167, 168 

Northern Europe, decrease due to restrictive effect of law Senner, 168 

Opinions as to relative desirability Hall, 57 

R^e, substitution for political divisions in statistics discussed 

MeSweeney, 82, 83, 91, 92; Senner, 187; Safford, 131, 132; Eichler, 133 

Statistics, unreliability’of former MeSweeney, 82, 83, 91 ; Schulteis, 30 

Denied Safford, 130 

Naturalization: 

Ability to read advocated Schwab, 108 

Ability to read and write English advocated Powderly, 40 

Aliens allowed to vote Hall, 62 

Anthracite miners Rosendale, 188 

Educational test advocated Powderly, 45; 

Holman, 136; Senner, 183 

Evasion of laws Powderly, 44, 45 

Landing certificates and records, requirement advocated Powderly, 45 

Proportion among different nationalities Hail, 57 

Question distinct from that of immigration Stump, 22 

Suffrage before, deprecated Senner, 183 

New York City (see also Inspection of immigrants): 

Chinese landing at Allen, 1 65 

Convict labor, working of system Brown, 216-218 

Criminality of foreign born in Senner, 174 

Insane, cost of care Brown, 204-207, 218 

Insane, support by State 1 Brown, 214 

Russian Jews, settlement in McSw'eeney, 94 

Sweating trade, employment of immigrants in MeSweeney, 94 

Work of insane Brown, 215 

New York free employment bureau Bealin, 223, 224 
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New '^rk State commisBion in lunacy: Page. 

Po^ere and work discussed Brown, 202, 204 

Work of Brown, 218 

North German Lloyd Steamship Company: 

Control stations, medical examination at Schwab, 105, 113 

Immigration, methods of business, etc Schwab, 101, 114 

Medical inspection, methods.... Schwab, 106,106 

Northeastern States, tendency of immigration toward, and causes Hall, 55 

Northwestern States, educational test favored by. Hall, 06 

Norway, illiteracy, percentage low Stump, 6 

NuiUber of Immigfrants (see also Statistics of immigration) : 

Canada, immigrants from, not counted Schulteis, 28 

Number coming through, unknown Powderly, 37 

Causes of decrease Senner, 167, 168 

Census statistics understate Schulteis, 30 

Count, numbers too low Schulteis, 27,30 

Accuracy affirmed MeSweeney, 81; Eichler, 133 


Nationality, statistics incorrect : , Schulteis, 30; 

MeSweeney, 82,91 ; Senner, 173, 179 

Denied Safford,132 

Variations in numbers, by years Hall, 50 

Occupations of immigrants: 

Classes and number of each Hall, 48, 50 

Farmers, misleading term Hall, 50,66 

Skilled and unskilled labor, relative proportions.. Hall, 50, 64 

Skilled labor, proportion, by nationalities Hall, 64 

Unreliability of statistics MeSweeney, 82 

Unskilled^ undesirability of attempt to exclude Hall, 66 

Ohio, criminality of foreign born in Senner, 175 

Padrone %y8t A: 

Armenian^^nd Creeks MeSweeney, 83, 88 

Bankers— ^ 

failures of Rossi, 156 

Fimctious of Schulteis, 30, 31 

Italian, relation to Powderly, 43 

Coal mines — 

Evasion of contract labor law in Powderly, 33 

Prevalence in, and description Powderly, 44 

Contract labor law has largely destroyed Stump, 8 

Contracts no longer made in Italy MeSweeney, 88 

Described generally Stump, 8 

Existence of practice Rossi, 169 

Among Syrians, Turks, Greeks, etc Stump, 8 

Decreased importance. Ter Kuile, 115, 116 

Suppression only partial - Schulteis, 30, 31 

Italian Immigration Bureau, effort to check abuses Powderly, 43; 

MeSweeney, 86, 87; Rossi, 154-157 

Ijetters of introduction from correspondents in Italy Rossi, 155 

Preferences of Italian immigrants for MeSweeney, 87 


Pauperism of foreigni bom, proportion compared with native bom . . Hall, 61, 62 
Pauperism of immigrants: j , 

Assisted emigration decreased Powderly, 36 

Bonding of immigrants — 

Discussed Powderly, 41; Fitchie, 71, 75, 76 

Evasion of liability - - Powderly, 45 

Extension to two years advocated MeSweeney, 84 

Impossibility of itotifying paupers Hall, 63, 64 

Impracticability of system Hall 63, 64 

Increased duration discussed Schwab, 108 

Causes, New York City Brown, 235 


Time limit for return of, should be extended Schulteis, 26 

Within one year of landing advocated MeSweeney, 97; Ullo, 144 

Existing laws, sufficient protection Senner, 184 

Expenses in almshouse borne by immigration bureau Stump, 11 


607a 62 
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Pauperism of immigprants— Continued. Page. 

Jews Rosendale, 196, 201 

Landing certificates of applicants for aid Powderly, 46 

Small proportion Stump, 11 

Bteam^ip companies must return paupers Stump, 11 

Pennsylvania, criminality of foreign norn in Senner, 174 

Perjury, false testimony during inspection sliould be punished as.. McSweeney, 99 
Poles: 

Buffalo, character of population Hall, 59 

Buffalo, colony at^ described Senner, 171 

Character as immigrants Hall, 59; Senner, 186 

Coalmines, employment in Powderly, 32, 33 

Colonization in Pennsylvania Stump, 22 

Desirable character as immigrants Senner, 171 

Politics, employment controlled by local leaders Bealin, 224, 229 

Polygamists: 

Impossibility of proving McSweeney, 90 

Mormons, immigration of McSweeney, 90 

Portugal, illiteracy, jiercentage Stump, 7 

Pregnant women, number, proportion unmarried, and treatment..'. Stucklen, 146 
Prepaid tickets: 

Desirable character of immigrante coming on Schwab, 104 

Instructions to agents concerning excluded classes Schwab, 104 

Limitation to authorized steamship agents, advocated McSweeney, 95, 97 

Proportion of immigrant coming on McSweeney, 95 

Proportion of steerage passengers coming on Schwab, 104; 

Ter Kuile, 115; Lederer, 118 

Sale by peddlers on installment plan McSweeney, 95 

Solicitation of business imiKissible Lederer, 110; Schwab, 107 

Prices, coal, relation to wages of miners > foisendale, 190 

Property test, not satisfactory test of character : . 1 . . . ^hwab, 102 

Prosecutions. {See Contract labor.) 

Prosperity, relation of immigration to Stump, 8; Hall, 49; Seftner, 179, 180, 1'82 

Prostitutes: 

Immigrants Ritter, 222 

Power to exclude, advocated McSweeney, 79,97; Stucklen, 146 

Public opinion, opposition to restriction of immigration Senner, 181 

Bace classification of immigrants: 


Substitution for nationality McSweeney, 82, 83, 91, 92 

Advant^es of .* Safford, 131,132; Eichler, 133 

Errors in methods Senner, 187 


Misleading effects of change Senner, 187 

Not intended to discriminate, against Jews McSweeney, 91, 92 

Questions concerning religion to ascertain McSweeney, 92 

Bace colonies in cities, causes Rosendale, 195, 196 


Bailroads, inducements to immigration by Schulteis, 24; Schwab, 104 


Batbbun, Iowa, contract laborers going to 


Quinlan, 123 


Bed Star Steamship Line, immigration, conditions concerning.. Lederer, 118, 119 
Belatives of immigrants (see also Prepaid tickets): 


Assistance and inducement to immigrate Hall, 49 

Inducements to migrate by, relation to contract-labor law Quinlan, 124; 

Powderly, 33,141; Dllo, 143 

Beligion, anthracite miners Rosendale, 188 

Bestriction of immigration (see also CmUagiom diseases; Educational test; Inspec- 
tion; Legislation ) : 

Austna-Hun^ry, attitude toward Ritter, 222 

Causes, impossimlity of controlling Senner, 167 

Criminals, exclusion discussed Hall, 58; 


McSweeney, 79, 80; Ullo, 141, 142; Senner, 185 


Deprecated Senner, 169 

Diasased and insane persons, proposed amendments Brown, 212 

Epileptic and weak-minded persons, discussed Brown, 210, 211 

Evils existing, not remedied by Senner, 180, 184 

Excluded classes-- 


Different acts, definition under McSweeney, 77, 78 

Discretionary power with immigration officers, advocated Holman, 136 

Families, intenerence with, by exclusion of individuals McSweeney, 78 

Hardships in some cases McSweeney, 78, 80 
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Restriction of immigrration— Continued. Page- 

Immigrants desir^ in certain parts of country Senner, 167 

Immoral persons, power to exclude, advocate McSweeney, 79, 80, 99; 

Ullo, 142; Stucklen, 146 

Insane, discussed Brown, 210 

Inspection, impossibility of acrcurate Hall, 58 

Jews, attitude toward Wolf, 249 

Labor orpnizations favored ])y Rosendale, 197, 198; Senner, 184 

Laws, enforcement of existing Eosendale, 200, 201 

Laws, restrictive effect of existing Senner, 168 

Ijodgebill Stump, 21; Schulteis, 29 

Proi^erty test, not satisfactory Schwab, 102 

Races, exclusion of certain, impracticable Hall, 62 

Temporary immigration, restriction advocated Eosendale, 198; 

McSweeney, 80; Allen, 161, 162 

Boumania, Jews, condition in Wolf, 247, 253 

Russia (see also Jeim '^ ; 

German law prohibiting entrance from Stump, 14 

Illiteracy, percentage... Stump, 7 

Jews, emigration from, reduced Stump, 14 

Jews, persecution of Wolf, 245, 251-254; Senner, 171 

Russians, undesirability as immigrants Schulteis, 23 

Sailors, kidnaping by crimps Rosendale, 193 

St. Bartholmew’s Employment Bureau, methods Hotchkiss, 286, 240, 241 

Sanitar 7 regulations, enforcement of Rosendale, 196, 201 

Scandinavians: 

Colonization in Western States Stump, 22 

Desirability as immigrants Powderly, 41; Schulteis, 29 

Northwestern States, settlement in Hall, 54 

Schools: 

Attendance, anthracite region, Pennsylvania Rosendale, 189, 191 

Attendaik'e in slum districts, Philadelphia Rosendale, 192 

Senner, J. H.; 

Influence against restrictive legislation Schulteis, 25 

Nationality, attitude toward immigration, etc Senner, 173 


Skilled labor: 

Effect of immigration, slight Powderly, 42 

Ijabor unions, objection to immigration Hall, 65 

Wages, not affected by unskilled Senner, 183 

Slums of cities: « n e 

Immigrants in, by nationalties Hall, 56 

Sanitary regulations, enforcement, diflicnlties Rosendale, 201 

Socialism, American workmen, attitude toward Powderly, 45, 46 

Southeastern Europe, immigration from, statistics and diagrams Hall, 48-50 

State authorities, opinions as to desirability of immigrants Hall, 57 

State bureaus of immigration, cooperation in distribution of immigrants 

advocated Powderly, 39 

States: . . . j , 

Exhibition of products and assistance to immigration advocated 

^nner, 174, 186; McSweeney, 96 

Immigration, impracticability of regulating by Hall, 62 

Immigration bureaus in Europe - 182 

Statistics of immigration (see also Number of Immigrants; NatiomWy) : 

Accuracy of— ^ 

Existing methods, satisfactory 

Former. Senner, 173, 179 

Unreliability as to various subjects Schulties, 30; 

McSweeney, 82, 91; Safford, 132; Senner, 173, 179 

Destination,' incorrectness of McSweeney, 82,91; Senner, 173 

False statements as to , 

Ellis Island fire, destruction of records in Eichler, 132 

Money brought, incorrectness of Senner, 173 

Occupations, unreliability as to McSweeney, 82 

Race, industrial effect of immigration judged by McSweeney, 92 

^^Ad^ntosTf Safford, 131, 132; Eichler, 133 

Errors in methods Senner, 187 
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Statistics of immigration— Continued. 
Race classification— ContiniK^d. 


Misleading effects of change Senner, 187 

Not intended to discriminate against Jews MeSweeney, 91, 92 

Questions (toncerning religion, to ascertain MeSweeney, 92 

Substituted for nationality MeSweeney, 82, 83, 91, 92 

Ticket agents, cooperation in obtaining Senner, 179 

Variations in numters and particular years Hall, 50 

Steamship^ companies (see also Sfeernpe traffic; Vessels; Manifests; Tickets ) : 

Advertisements, effect on immigration..*. Hall, 49 

Agents — 

Cooperation in obtaining statistics, advocated Senner, 179 

Efficient immigration inspectors Stump, 9; Senner, 180 

Instructions concerning excluded classes Schwab, 102, 110-113 

TJeense recpiired by European countries Schwab, 103 

Responsibility for excluded immigrants Schwab, 102, 110; Floyd, 117 

Agreements concerning rates Sciiwab, 103, 107, 109; Floyd, 118 

Canadian, cooperation in enforcing United Stab's law Stump, 18 

Capital invested, amount and ownership Schulteis, 25, 25 

Contagious diseases, resj)onsibility for return of immigrants having . Fitchie, 71 

Cooperation in enfonang law Stump, 7-10 

Deportation, liability for Schwab, 102 

Deportation of immigrants by, discussed Stump, 10; MeSweenev, 97, 99; 

TerKuile, 115; Floyd, 117; Lederer,119; Safford,131; Ullo,*138, 142 

Effort to debar Weihe, 153 

Excluded classes, care* exercised in refusing. . Hall, 61 ; Schwab, 104; Senner, 168 

Expenses at Ellis Island borne by Stumj>, 10 

Ex|>ense of detention, dispute as to Stump, 20 

Head tax ])aid by, but added to passage money Stump, 18; Towderly, 40 

Immigmnts, right to sue for violation of law, atlvocated Ullo, 143 

Immigrants landed as employees Schulteis, 27, 28 

Immigration legislation laws^ attitude toward Stump, 19; 

Schulteis, 24; Schwab, 102, 107; Hall, 01 

Insane immigrants, responsibility for Brown, 208-209, 215 

Inspection of immigrants by agents Floyd, 117; Lederer, 119 

Ineffectiveness of Schwab, 102,105 

Manifests prepared by caj)tain and surgeon of vessel Stump, 9 

Newspapers influenced by passes and entertainments Si’hulteis, 24 

North German Lloyd, profits of ^ Scliwab, 105 

Penalties on, sev(‘Ter advocated * Fitchie, 71 

Prepaid tickets, instructions to agents selling Schwab, 104 

Profits, excessive Schulteis, 25 

Prosecutions conducited before Executive Department Stump, 10 

Punishment for willful violation of law, advocated Ullo, 142, 143 

Question blanks, fonn of Schwab, 111 

^tes, double passage money charged to doubtful immigrants Hall, 61 

Solicitation of immigrants by, discussed Stump, 7, 19; Schulteis, 23; 

Schwab, 103; Lederer, 119; Rosendale, 189,200; Ritter, 221 


Steerage traffic, decreasing importance of Schwab, 103 

Steerage traffic: 

Air space and sanitary condition Williams, 130 

Agreement of steamship comnany to maintain rates Scdiwab, 103, 107, 109 

Existing rates stated Schw^ab, 104; TerKuile, 115; Floyd, 117; Lederer, 119 

Existing rates higher than in 1880 Schwab, 103; 

TerKuile, 115; Floyd, 117; Lederer, 119 

Policy in fixing rates Schwab, 109 

Reduction of rates and influence in increasing immigration Hall, 49 

Relatively decreasing importance Schwab, 103 

Stonecutting, effect of immigration Powderly, 42 

Suffiage (see also Nainralizatiou): 

Aliens allowed to vote before naturalization Hall, 62 

Question distinct from that of naturalization Stump, 22 

Sweat Bhops: 

Immigi^te, employment in MeSweeney, 94 

Inspection, difficulties of Rosendale, 192, 194 

Jews in Wolf, 251 

Philadelphia., conditions Rosendale, 192, 194 
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Sweden, illiteracy, perceiita|;e low Stump, 6 

Switzerland: 

Criminals, assisted immigration from Stump, 13 

Illiteracy, percentage of, low Stump, 6 

Syrians: 

Character and destination of immigrants MeSweeney, 83 

Increase of immigrants Powderly, 36 

Padrone system among Stump, 8; MeSweeney, 83, 88 

Trachoma common among Williams, 127, 128 

Tariff, relation to restriction of immigration Rosendale, 197, 200 

Temporary immigration: 

Effects not necessarily disadvantageous Schwab, 108 

Evils of, generally MeSweeney, 80; Allen, 161-166 

Exclusion of those brinmng small amounts of money Quinlan, 123 

Great liritiiin, skilled labor from Quinlan, 122, 123 

Increasing proportion of Allen, 166 

Italians — 

Character and undesirability of Quinlan, 122 

Decreasing proportion return to Europe Ter Kuile, 115; Senner, 170 

Reasons for Rossi, 160 

Manifests concerning outgoing aliens should be required MeSweeney, 97, 98 

Manifests, inquiry concerning, requinuneiit advocated MeSweeney, 98 

Money «ent out of country by immigrants, evil effects Allen, 161-166 

Amount estimated Allen, 162 

Power to exchid(i “birds of piussage” advocated MeSweeney, 80 

Restriction advocateil Allen, 161, 102 

Returning passengers, number and (5auses Stump, 8 

Proportion of imndgmnts returning Allen, 161 

Theft, employment agencies responsible for Bealin, 229 

Tickets, Steamship f see also Mimifeats; Drepaklikkeis): 

Infonnation plaxieu upon, when bought MeSweeney, 77, 92 

Question blanks, form of Schwab, 111 

Trachoma: 

Character of disease, number of cases, etc Fitohie, 71; Williams, 127-129 

Instances of evasion of law Fitehie, 71 

Reasons for debarring persons afflicted with Safford, 132 

Turks, padrone system among immigrants Stump, 8 

TTnemployment : 

Caus('s, New York City Brown, 235 

Nunil)ers of unemployed in different cities Schnlteis, 24 

TTnskilled labor: 

Demand for, large, 1899 MeSweeney, 96 

Proportion among immigrants Hall, 54 

Unaesirability of attempting to exclude Hall, 65 

Vessels (see also ^^teairiship companies): 

Air space and condition of steerage.. Williams, 130 

Inadequate protection of life to immigrants MeSweeney, 94 

Wages: 

Anthracite miners, relation to prices of coal Rosendale, 190 

Complexity of influences affecting Senner, 172 

Earning power, increase of Senner, 172, 176, 177 

Increase during the period of greatest immigration Senner, 172, 176-178 

Skill^ labor not aflected by unskilled Senner, 183 

Statistics regarding Senner, 176-178 

Welsh anthracite miners Rosendale, 388, 189 

Wisconsin, criminality of foreign-bom in Senner, 175 

Women: 

Anthracite mines, labor in Rosendale, 189 

Educational test, injustice in applying to Senner, 169 

Evasion of law by Powderly, 43 

Immigrante, false evidence as to marriage Powderly, 43 

T i. -in. tAo 


Prostitutes. (See Prostitutes.) 

Unmarried pregnant women, number, etc ; Stucklen, 146 

Working dasses, social condition, slums of Philadelphia Rosendale, 192-194 
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Abandoned farme^ settlement by Jews 

Accidents, coal mining 

Ages of immigrants, relative age distribution; 

Native and foreign bom population 

Various nationalities 

Agreements between employers and employees: 

Clothing trade 

Coal mining 

Agricultural distribution of foreign bom: 

Adaptability to agricultural life generally 

Bohemians— 

Colonies, efforts to establish, imsuccessful 

s^iiccess as agriculturists 

Pinns, preference for agricultural life 

Hollanders 

Italians, (iolonies — 

Asti, Cal 

Bryan, Tex 

Daiiline, Ala 

Lamberth, Ala 

Memphis, Tenn 

Monteliello, Mo 

Sunuyside, Ark 

Touitown, Ark 

Verdella. Mo 

Vineland, N. J 

Italians— 

Adaptability to agricultural life 

Aversion to country life, causes 

California 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Ruralization, efforts to secure, advantages 

Japanese and Chinese, Pacific coast 

Jewish Amculturists’ Aid Society of America, objects work 

Jewish colonies — 

Alliance, N. J 

Carmel, N. J 

Rosenhayn, N. J 

a " ' unsucc^fiil attempts 

ine, N. J 

Jews, abandoned fanus in New England, settlement on 

Aversion to country life, reasons for 

Local distribution by nationmities, separate States 

Opportunities for foreign bom as agriculturists, separate States 

• Air-space, tenement houses, legislative requirements 

Alabama 

Agricultural laborers, wag« 

Foreto-bom as agriculturiste— 

Nationality of. 

Opportunities 

Population, density 


Page. 

613 

417-420 

206,296 

296 

332-334 

406 

494,495 

508 

508,509 

510 
532 

500-602 

600 

504 

504 

603,504 

506 

605 

506 

506 

499,600 

498 

496-497 

503 

503 

503 

498,499 

764-768 

513-516 

511 

512 
511,612 

511.612 

512.613 
613 
613 

617-646 

617-646 

374 

629 

629 

629 

567,568 

629 
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Aliens: s ♦ Page. 

Employment of— 

Canadians 446 

Public works 437-440 

EaUroads ^1,442 

In-bor organizations, discrimination against 311-312 

Building trades 427-428 

Arizona: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality of 638 

Op]wrtunities : 578,579 

Population, density 638 

Arkansas; 

Agricultural laborers, wages 634 

Foreign born as agriculturists — 

Nationality of 574, 634 

Opportunities 573^575 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 573, 574 

Population, density .* 634 

Armenians: 

Bistributiom local 445 

Numlier in United States 446 


Assimilation of immigrants: 

Italian, slowness of 474 

Sweating system, a means of retartUng 321 


Bakeries: 

Labor organizations in 428 

Machinery, effect 428 

Bankers, Italians, relation to the padrone system 433 

Basters, wages of. New York City 339 

Birds of passage: 

Canadians 448 

Permanent settlement of, ultimately 473 

Bohemians: 

Agricultural distribution 507-510 

Agriculturists, success as 508-509 

CitieSj tendency toward ■ 508,509 

Clothing trade, characteristics as workers' 326 

Colonies, efforts to establish 508 

Emigration, causes 507, 608 

Occupations 608 

Boot and shoe trade: 

Chinese, San Francisco 748 

Foreign bom, percentage of 422 

Labor organizations 422 

Wages, reduction through introduction of machinery 422 

Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union, membership limited to citi- 
zens 438 

British colonies, immigration to, regulation of 709-722 

Building trades: 

Foreign bom, employment of, effects 426-428 

Hours of labor 426 

Labor organizations— 

Discrimination against aliens 427-428 

Organized by nationalities 427 

Wages 426,427 

Bureau of Immigration, powers extensive 659^61 

California: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 645 , 

Foreign-born as agriculturists— 

Nationality of. 581, 646 

Opportunities ^2 

Population, density 645 

Canada: 

Chinese restriction of immigration 712-716 

Clothing, methods of manumcture for public contracts 382-383 
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Cana(iar--Clontmued. 

Immigration— 

laws, contract labor 719-722 

Regulation of T : 710-722 

Immigration thro^h 081-863 

Smuggling of immigrants of 766 

Canadians: 

‘ ‘ Birds of passage ” 447, 448 

Contract laborers, deportation 447 

Wages, effect of immigration on 447, 448 

Carmel, N. J., colonies of Jews at 612 

Carpentry tr^e lalxir organizations, organized by nationalities 427 

Causes inducing immigration; iminigration reflection of the industrial con- 
ditions 305,306 

Chicago clothing trade: 

Distribution of workers by nationalities 325 

Special-order trade 331, 332 

Children, employment in manufacturing establishments 315 

Children’s clothing, wages of workers on 331 

Chinese: 

Canada — 

Immigration through 768 

Restriction of immigration 712-715 

Criminality 758 

Effect on white labor 801-802 

Exclusion laws and treaties 671-078, 759-760, 792 

Discussion of 795-797, 799 

F ruit-pack ing i ndustry , California 7 48-7 49 

Highbinders 762-765, 767, 769-771, 775-782, 791, 793-794 

Letters of instruction to salaried soldier 773 

Letters of warning 776 

Letters to officers of Chee Kong Tong Society 776 

Illegal immigration 769-771 , 800 

Lawyers, San Francisco ^ 762 

Mining,' number employed in. Western States 753-764 

Number cwlmitted and rejected, 1897-1899 760-762 

Public works, employment prohibited, British Columbia 715 

Railroads, emjdoyrnent on, Mountain and Pacific States 749-752 

San Francisco, Chinatown, industries in - 747-748 

Slave girls 767 

Bui of sale 771-772 

Catechism used in coaching for landing 772 

Statement of matron of Chinese Rescue Home 786-789 

Testimony of 773-774, 783-785, 789-791 


Cigar-making -trade : 

Chinese, Pacific coast cities 

Foreign born, employment of — 

Nationality of. 

Number of 

Ijabor organizations, union label 

Wages— 

Country competition, effect 

Employment of foreign born, effect of 

Immigration, effect of 

Labor organizations, effect of 

Rates of 

Women, employment of, effect 

Cities, tendency toward, foreign born: 

Bohemians 

Early manifestation 

• Reasons for 


748 

385, 748 
385 
387 

387. 388 

385.388 

385, 388 

387 
386-389 

388 
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449 

492 


Cloak making: 

Labor organizations in. 

New York City, centered in 

Wages in 

Clothing cutters, unions of 

Clothing trade: 

Agreements between employers and employees. 


329 

329 

329-342 

334 

332-334 
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Clothing trade— Continued. 

Chicago— * 

Distribution of workers by nationalities 825 

Special-order tradfe : 881,832 

Chinese, San Francisco 748 

Cloak making, centered in New York City 829 

Consumers’ League, work of 384 

Contractors’ organizations 834 

Employment, average number of days, New York City 338-342 

Evoluuon of 3^ 

Factory system 348-367 

Conditions in typical establishments 349-367 

Cost of production reduced by 368 

Forei^ bom, enmloyment of— 

Distribution by nationality 317 

Number employed 816 

Percenta^ of 319 

Sex distnbution 317 

Foreign-bora workers, characteristics — 

ifehemians x 326 

Germans 326 

Italians 326,326,329 

Jews 325 

Poles 326 

Scandinavians 326 

Hours of labor 337, 338 

Labor disputes 328^30 

Labor or^izations 327-336, 371, 884 

Cloak makers’ unions 329 

Clothing cutters’ unions 334 

Coat niters’ union 828 

Custom Clothing Makers’ Union of America 332 

Custom Tailors’ union 834 

Difficulty of forming 371-372 

Jewish unions 327,* 329, 334, 335 

Knee-pants makers’ unions 330 

Pants makers’ union 328 

Tailors, central and national organizations of 382 

Tenement-house workers, difficulty of forming 371, 372 

Union label 336, 384 

New York City — 

Development of the trade, history 324 

Nationalities employed 317, 324, 330 

Product, amount of 318 

Philadelphia, wages 723-743 

Public contracts, restriction on methods of manufacture— 

Canada 382,383 

Great Britain 383 

United States 382 

Sweating system 319-324 

Assunuation of immigrants retarded by 821 

Cause of system 322 

Evils inherent 824 

Foreign bom, employment of, changes due to 820 

Hours of labor 821 

Responsibility of employer, difficulty of fixing 321, 322 

Subcontracting 319,820 

Tailors, immigrant— 

Number entering the country, 1875-1890 317-318 

Race distribution 817 

Task system 346-^8. 

Contractors’ profits 847 

Cost of production reduced by J 868 

Methods 345-846 

Wages, generally. 345-847 

Wages, typical establishments 847,348 
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Clothing trade— Continued. P***- 

Tenement-housework 80M83 

Air space, reflation 374 

Articles subject to restrictions 374,876 

Classes of work 869,370 

Condition of workers 870 

Contagious diseases, precautions 878, 379 

Foreign bom, employment of 869 

Insamtary conditions 373 

Labeling of gooite 377,378 

Labor organizations, difficulty of foraoing 371, 372 

Landlord, placing of legal responsibility on 379, 380 

Legislative restrictions 374“880 

Effects of 380 

Penalties 879 

Licensing 376,376 

New Zealand, legislative restrictions 878 

Prohibition of— 

Efforts to secure 381 

Reasons for and against 372, 378, 380, 881 

Registry of tenements and sweat shops 375 

Sanitary conditions, regulation 376, 376 

Standard of living reduced by 373 

Subcontract system 371 

Tenement, le^l definition 874 

Wages 370 

Wages 327,370 

Rasters, New York City 339 

Children’s clothing workers 331 

Cloak makers 329, 342 

Clothing cutters 334,339 

Coat m&ers 828, 339, 344 

Custom tailors. New York City 342 

Factory system 348-367 

Finishers, New York City 340 

Jacket makers. New York City 341 

Knee pants makers 330,342 

Massachusetts, average weekly 337 

Movement of, generally 368 

New York City, General statistics 336-342 

Pants makers 328, 341 

Philadelphia 723-743 

Pressers, New York City 340 

Special order trade 331, 332 

T&k system 346^8 

Vest makers, New York City 340 

Coal mining: 

Accidents— 

Causes - 418-420 

Nationality of miners injured, Pennsylvania, 1898 418 

. Number of, by years, Pennsylvania 417 

Agreements l)etween employers and employees 406 

Employees, in bituminous mines, total number 403 

Employment, amount— 

Average number of days. 394, 895-397-416 

Compared with other industries 396, 396 

Irregularity, seasonal 396 

United States 394 

Various States 3W, 395,397,410 

Foreign-bom workers— 

Nationality, various States 391-392, 393, 407, 414 

Number, various States 391-392, 393, 407 

Labor disputes, strike of 1897 404 

Labor oiganizations— 

ForeW-bom labor, effect of 407 

History. — 
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Coal mining— Continued. 

Labor organizations — Continued. 

Restrictions imposed by 

Wages, effect on 

Machine mining— 

Prices of coal, effect on 

Product, total mined by 

Skill, effect on 

Wages, effect on 

Output of coal by years— 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

United States 



West Virginia 

Wages— 

Labor organizations, effect of 

Machinery, effect of 

Movement of 

Rates of, in various States 

Strike of 1897, effects of 

Coat makers, wages of, New York City 

Coat Makers Union, (ilothing trade 

Collective bargaining. (See Agreements heiween cmplayers and employees.) 
Colonies of foreign boni; 

Agricultural— 

Finns 1 

Italians 

Jews 

Bohemians 

Chinese 

Jews 

Colorado: 

Foreign-bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

Opportunities 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 

Population, density *. 

Com^tition, country wages, effect on 

Conciliation. (See Agreements between entplmjers and employees, ) 
Coimecticut: 

Agricultural laborers, wag^ 

Foreign-bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

Opportunities 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 

Population, density 

Consumers' League, work of 

Contagious diseases: 

Clothing trade, legislation 

Tenement-house work, precautions required by law 

Contract labor, Japanese 

Contract-labor law: 

Bureau of Immigration, large discretionary powers 

Canada 


Deportation— 

Canadians 

Decision of immigration officials, final 

Number deported. New York, 1899-1901 

Domestic servants excepted from law 

Excepted classes of laborers 

Friends of residents excepted 

Inspection of immigrants, methods 

Lato organizations dependent on enforcement of . . .. 
New indostries^ labor necessary to establish, excepted 
Nonresident ahens, Canadians excepted 


Page. 

410,411 

404r408 


399-402 

398 

399^2 


399-402,404 


403 

403 

403 

397.403 

394.403 
403 


.... 404-408 
399-402,404 
412-416 
409,414,416 
.... 408-409 
328-329-334 
328 


610 

499-606 

610-617 

608 

747-748 

511-513 


637 

576-578 

677 

636 

316 


689 

.... 623,689 
.... 623,624 
623 
689 
384 

.... 378,379 
.... 378-379 
766,766,766 

.... 669,660 
.... 719-722 

447 

.... 668,669 



648-654 

650 

662-665 

312 

654 

649 
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Contrtujt-labor law— Continued. Page. 

Personal servants excepted 660 

Proof of contract, essential elements 666, 668 

Prosecution of importer, difficulties 656 

Profe.ssional classes excepted 660-662, 654 

Provisions, generally 648 

Reasons for enactment 647 

Relatives of residents excepted 650 

Resident aliens, excepted 649 

Seamen, excepted ’ ] . 649, 650 

Skilled labor, certain classes of, excepted 652-664 

Specific cases decided under — 

Buffalo and Pittsbui-g tailor cases 669-671 

Croatian stave cutters 666-668 

Lace makers, imported by Dr. Dowie 668,669 

Cottoh trade. (See Textile trades) 420-422 

Criminality of foreign born: 

Chinese (see also Chinese, hUjIihinders) 758 

Comparative, various nationalities— 

Massachusetts 289 

United States 286 

Comparative, native and foreign bom — 

Generally 285 

By age groups 287 

Males 288 

Distribution by nationalities 479, 480 

Japanese 758 

Juvenile offenders, distribution by nationalities 480 

New York City— 

By nati onali ties, 1854-1860 460 

Early complaints • 449 

Second generation 480 

Custom Clothing Makers’ Union of America, organization 332 

Custom Tailors’ Union, organization of 334 

Dam, Cleveland L. Testimony regarding Japanese immigration 767, 768 

Delaware: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 616 

Foreign-born as agriculturists — 

Nationality of 554, 616 

Opjwrtunities 554 

Population, density 615 

Deportation of immigrants: 

Chinese, San Francisco 760-761 

Contract laborers— 

Canadians 447 

Decision of immigrant officials final . 658, 669 

Number deported, New York, 1899-1901 ^3 

Number deported-^ 

By races, 1900 290 

By years 662 

Time within which deportation possible 665, 666 

Destination of immigrants, statistics of, 1899-1900 465 

Disease (see also ConUigmis diseases): 

Immigration a cause 460-454 

Regulations, early laws 461 

Distribution of foreign-bora (see also AgricuUural distribiitim ,) : 

(iities, tendency of foreign-born toward 278-280 

An early manifestation 449 

Bohemians 508 

Reasons for 492 

Destinations claimed by immigrants, 1899-1900 466 

Industrial distribution 297-299, 311 

Jews, local distribution 616 

Local, generally 269-261 

Loc^, by nationalities 261-266 

New York City- 

Local distribution, 1864 456-458 
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Dietaibution of foreign-born— Continued. 

New York City— Continued. 

Ijocal distribution, 1890 471,472 

Nationalities 466^9 

Kuralization, early attempts unsuccessful 463 

Earning, comparative, in various occupations 492 

Education of foreign born— 

Italians, New York City 476, 476 

Jews, New York City 478 

Effects of immigration (see also iMhor organizations; Machinery; Occupaiwns 
of immigrants; S^ndard of living; etc.) : 

Social — 

Cities, tendency of foreign-bom toward 278-280, 442 

Criminality of loreign-lxirn 285-289, 449 

Illiteracy of foreign-bom, comparison with natives 280-282 

Comparison of races and nationalities 282, 284 

Emigration: 

Agencies, Germany, laws 696-697 

Authorities— 

Germany . 698 

Italy 701 

Carriers, Italy, laws 702-706 

Contractors, Germany, laws 696 

Forwarding emigrants, Germany, laws 697 

Jews, causes of 610 

Laws — 

Germany 696-699 

Italy 699-708 

Syrians, causes of 442 

Employment: 

Clothing trade. New York City, average number of days 338-342 

Coal mining, amount, average number of working days.. 394, 395-397, 410, 416 

Immigration, effects generally 428^430 

Wages, factor in considering movement of 309 

Employment of aliens. (See Aliens.) 

European ports inspection 683-693 

Factory inspection, tenement-house work 374-380 

Factory system, clothing trade. (See Clothing trade.) 

Financial condition of immigrants, illiteracy, relation to 284 

Finishers, clothing trade, wages of 340 

Finns: 

Agricultural distribution, preference for agricultural life 610 

Emigration, causes 610 

Florida: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 624 

Foreign-born as agriculturists— 

Nationality 563, 625 

Opportunities 663^-^ 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 663 

Population, density 624 

Fore^-bom labor: 

^Hciency, compared with American 310 

Productiveness of, iron and steel trades 426 

Fruit-packing industry, China, employment in 748-749 

Gardner, J. ^dicott, testimony regarding Chinese 768-776 

Georgia: 

i^cultural laborers,, wages 622 

Foreim-bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 623 

Opportunities 661-663 

Population^ density 622. 

Germans: 

Characteristics as workers, clothing trade 326 

New York City, standard of living, early conditions 461, 462 

Germany, emigration and immigration laws 695^99 

Glass-bottle blowers, labor organizations among 426 

Glass trade: 

Foreign-bom, employment of 426 
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Glass trade— Continued. Page. 

Machineij, effect of introduction 426 

Output, limited and unlimited systems 425, 426 

Wages : 426 

Glaes workers, labor organizations, discriminations against aliens 425 

G^t Britain, clothing, methods of manufacture under public contracts 383 

Highbinders. (See Chinese,) 

Hod carriers, labor oiganizations formed by nationalities 427 

Hollanders, agricultural distribution of 532 

Hours of labor: 

Building trades 426 

Clothing trade 337, 338 

Miners, Western States 753-754 

Public works 437-439 

Sweating system 321 

Housing of foreign-born. (See Tenement homes. ) 

Illinois; 

Agricultural lalTorers, wages 599 

Coal mining— 

Employment, amount, average number of working days 395, 415 

Foreign-born workers, number, nationality 391, 393, 407 

Output of coal 403 

Wages 409,413-416 

Foreign-born as agriculturists — 

Nationality 530,531,599 

Opportunities 530,531 

Population, density 699 

Illiteracy of foreign-born; 

Comparative, various nationalities 283 

Various races 282,284 

Comparison of native and foreign bom, by States and cities 280-282 

Financial condition, relation lb 284 

Italians 430,431 

Indiana: 


Agricultural lalx>rerH, wages 

Coal mining— 

Employment, aniount, average number of working days 

Foreign-bom workers, number, nationality 

Output of coal 

Wages 

oreim-born as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

Opportunities 

Population, density 

Inspection, Europe ports 

Inspection of immigrants: 

Methods generally 

Boards of special inquiry, methods 

Contract laoorers, methods 

Inspection of sweat shops, tenement-house work 

lowar— 

Agri(;ultural lalwrers, wages 

Foreim born as agriculturists — 

Nationality 

Opportunities 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 

Population, density 

Irish, New York City, standard of liwig, early conditions 

Iron and steel trades: 

Foreign bom, employment of 

Labor disputes, efiect of immigration 

Labor organizations, discriminations against aliens 

Output, effect of foreign bom 

Italians (see also Padrone system ) : 

Advancement^ desire for in second generation 

Agricultural distribution 

Assimilation slow 

ChaiacteristicB generally 


597 

395 

391 

403 

409 

529,598 

529,530 

597 

683-693 

660-666 
m 661 

662-665 

374-380 

604 

541,606 

541,542 

541 

604 

461. 

424 

425 

424 

425 

475,476 

496-607 

474 

474,475 
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Italian»— Continued. 

Characteristics as workers, clothing trade 

Colonies, agricultural 

Education of, New York City 

Illiteracy 

Moral standards 

New York City- 

Colonies of 

Education of 

Occupations 

Stanoard of living 

Occupations 

New York City 

Standard of living 

Italy, emigration laws 

Jacket makers, wages of, New York City 

Jackson, J. P., testimony regarding Chinese exclusion law... 
Japanese: 

California 

Cansula, immigration through 

Contract labor 

Criminality 

Effect on white lalx>r 

Emigration companies 

Immigration, general statement 

Mining, number employed in. Western States 

Public works, employment prohibited, British Columbia . 
Railroads, employment on, Mountain and Pacific States. . 

Wage rates in Japan 

Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, work of 

Jews: 

Agricultural d i stribution 

Characteristics as workers, clothing trade 

Colonies of 

Education of. New York City 

Emigration, causes 

Industrial ifemoval 8'ociety, work, methods 

Labor organizations 

Local distribution *. .' 

New York City- 

Distribution 

Economic advancement 

Education, desire for 

Standard of living 

Occupations 

Joint conferences, coal mining 

Kansas: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

Opportunities 

Population, density 

Kentucky: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 

Foreign born as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

Opportunities 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 

Population, density 

Labels, tenement-made goods 

Labor, eflBiciency, American and foreign born labor compared 
Labor disputes: 

Coal mining 

Clothing trade 


Page. 

... 325, 326-329 

499-506 

476,476 

430,431 

478 

474 

475,476 

473-474 

472-475 

... 472,474,498 

473-474 

... 472-476,498 

699-708 

341 

795-797 

767-768 

768 

... 755,766,766 

758 

801-802 

... 678-680,766 

754-755 

753-754 

715 

749-762 

757 

513-616 

510-517 

... 325,326-329 

511-513 

478 

610 

514 

327,329, 334,335 
515 

... 476,477,487 

477 

478 

476^78 

... 325,514r-615 
406 

611 

545,612 

645,546 

611 

626 

626 

564,566 

566 

626 

377-378 

310 

... 404,408,409 
328-330 


Effect of immigration on, iron and steel trades 425 

Labor organizations: 

Aliens, discriminations against 311, 312, 424, 425, 426, 428 

Bakexe 428 
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Labor oiganizations—Oontinued. Page. 

Boot and shoe trade 423 

Building trades 427, 428 

Clothing trade. (See also Clothing trade , ) 

Coal mining (see also Coal mining): 

History and effects 404, 406, 408, 410, 411 

Contract labor law, effectiveness dependent on enforcement of 313 

Foreign bom — 

Difficulty in organizing 313 

Effect on coal mines 707 

Ignorance of a menace 312, 313 

Restrictions imposed on, coal mines 410,411 

Iron and steel trades 424 

liOngslioremen 428 

Union labels— 

Cigar trade 387 

Clothing trade 335 

Wages, effect on, cigar making trade 387 

Wood-working trades 423 

Landlords, tenement houses, legal responsibility for work in 379-380 

Legislation- 

Contract labor law. (See Contract labor law,) 

Immigration— 

British colonies 709-722 

Canada 710-716 

Natal 717-719 

New South Wales 716-717 

New 2vealand 717 

Queensland 716 

Tasmania 717 

Victoria 716 

Western Australia 717 

Tenement houses. New York City. (See Tenement hmett.) 

Tenemimt -house work, idothing trade, restrictions. (See Clothing trade.) 

Licenses, tenement-house work 375-376 

Longshoremen, labor organizations, organization by races 428 

Louisiana: 


Agricultural laborers, wages 632 

Foreign lK)rn as agriculturists— 

Nationality - 671,632 

Opportunities 570^72 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 670 

Population, density 632 

McCarthy, P. H., president Building Trades’ Council, San Francisco, affi- 
davit regarding Chinese and Japanese labor 801-802 

Machinery: 

Boot and shoe tole, cause of reduction of wages 422 

Coal mines, amount produced by 398 

Glass trades, effect — . - 426 

Introduction due largely to immigration 313, 314 

Skill, effect on 314 

Standard of living, effect on. 314 

Textile trades, improvements in 420 

Wages, effect on 314, 399, 402, 404 

W omen, employment of, effect on 314 

Wood workers, cause of employment of unskilled labor 424 

Machinists, only slightly affected by immigration 425 


Maine: 

Agricultural laborers, wages . . . 
Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

Opportunities 

Population, density 

Maryland: 

Agricultural laborers, wages — 
Foreim bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

Opportunities 


583 

... 617,683 
... 517,518 
583 

616 

654,555,616 
.... 654-666 


607a 53 
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Maryland— Continued. 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 

Population, density 

Massacnusetts: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 

Comparative criminality of different nationalities 
Foreim bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

Opportunities 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 

Population, density 

Wages, clothing trade 

Mexicans: 


Page. 

664,566 

616 

686 

289 

521,587 

521,522 

521 

586 

337 


Peon labor, Western States 759, 800 

Kail roads, employment on^ Mountain and Pacific States 749-752 

Mexico, smuggling of Chinese immigrants from 758 

Michigan: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 600 

Foreign born as agriculturists— 

Nationality ! . . 531-532, 600 

Opportimities 531-534 

Immigrants, character of 532, 533 

Immigration, attitude of farmers 531 

Population, density 600 

Minnesota: 

Agricultural laborers, wages ; 603 

Foreign bom as agriculturists — 

Nationality 540,603 

• Opportunities 540,541 

Population, density 603 

Mississippi: 

Agncultural laborers, wages 630 

Foreign born as agriculturists— 

Nationality 631 

Opportunities 569, 570 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 568, 669 

Population, density 630 

Missouri: 

Agricultural laborers, wages *. 606 

Foreim born as agriculturists- 

Nationality.. 606 

Opportunities 542 

Population, density 606 

Montana: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 636 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 576, 636 

Opportunities 576,576 

Population, density 636 

Natal, immigration laws 717-719 

Nationality of foreign born: 

Age distribution 296 

Distribution of various nationalities 261-266 

Nationality of immigrants, successive nationalities, by decades, 1820 to 1900. 268-271 

By quinquennial periods, 1876 to 1899 271-274 

By years, 1890 to 1899 274, 275 

Naturalization of Syrians 446 

Nebraska: 

Agricultural laborers, wagM 613 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 646,548,614 

Opportunities >. 646-650 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 647 

Population, density 613 

Negroes as farm laborers 550-552 

New Hampshire; 

Agricultural laborers, wages 684 
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New Hampshire— Continued. 

Foreim bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

Opijortunities 

Population, density 

New Jersey: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 

Colonies of Jews in 

Foreign born at^agriculturists— 

Nationality 

Opportunities 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 

Population, density 

New South Wales, immigration laws 

New York: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

Opportunities : . 

Population, density 

New York City: 

Clothing trade. (See Clothing trade.) 

Criminals, by nationalities, 1854-1860 

Distribution of foreign born 

Jews 

liOcal, 1864 

Local, 1800 

Education of foreign born— 

Italians 

Jews 

Housing of foreign born— 

Early conditions 

Responsibility for evil conditions 

Italians, o(*cupationB 

Paupers, distribution by nationalities, 1854-1860 
Population- 

Age distribution 

Density 

Foreign born, distribution by nationalities . . 

Increase by decades, 1820-1860 

Sex distribution 

Standard of living of foreign Ixirn — 

Early conditions 

Italians and Jews 

Tenement houses. (See TenetneM houm.) 

New York, port of: 

Number of immigrants entering, 1820;;1860 

Percentage of immigrants entering... ’ 

New 25ealand, immigration laws 

North Carolina: 

Agricultural laborers, wag^ 

Foreign bom as agriculturists — 

ifationality 

Opportunities 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 

Population, density 

North Dakota: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 

Foreim bora as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

• Opportunities 

Population, density 

Number of immigrants: 

Statistics by decades 

Statistics by years, 1820-1900 

Armenians 

Bohemians 


PigO. 

684 

518,519 

584 

592 

511-513 

526,692 

625-627 

626 

692 

716-717 

590 

591 

524,525, 

590 


460 

466-469 

476,477 

456-458 

471,472 

476,476 

478 

451-454,457-459 

459 

473,474 

460 

468 

486,487 

.... 466,467,469 

464 

468 

461,462 

472-478 


464 

449 

717 

619 

620 
558-560 
568,659 

619 

607 

543,608 

543,544 

607 

267 

268 
446 
506 
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NoDiber of immi^fs-Contmued. 

By age 

cJothing trade, tenement^houae wort. 

Cbal 

Females 


Jews 

Suc'worke,'eTnpioyment of aliens 

JRace distribution r':’W 

Railroads, employment of aliens 

Syrians 

Oliio: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 

Goal mining— 

Employment, amount, average number of working days... 

Foreign-born workers, number, nationality 

Output of coal- 

Wages 

Foreign born as agriculturists — 

Nationality 

Opportunities 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 


Generally 

Itallana....---—- 


Page. 

297 

297 


.... 891-393,407 

300 

296,297 

.... 472,474,498 

473-474 

•••• 825,514,515 
298-300; 301,302 

437-440 

303,304 

441,442 

... 442,445,446 

596 

395 

391 

403 

409 

596 

528,529 

528 


Population, density 695 

Oregon: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 643 

Foreign bom as agriculturists — 

Nationality 680, 644 

Opi)ortunilies 580, 681 

Population, density 643 

Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, nationality of laborers employ^. 751 

Pacific States, alien labor in 747-802 


Padrone system: 

Bankers, Italian, relations with padroni 433 

Cause of system 432 

Commissions exacted by padroni *. 433 

Conditions existing 432-436 


Employment agent, padrone acts as 433 

History 430-432 

Immigration stimulated liy 432 

Labor, character of ’ 435 


Laborers, treatment of 434,435 

Public work only slightly affected by 440 

Wages 432,435 

Pants makers, wages of 328-341, 330-342 

Pants Makers’ Union, clothing trade 328 

Pauperism; 

Nationalities, comparison of 286, 479, 480 

Native and foreign bom, comparative 285 

New York City- 

Distribution by nationalities, 1854-1860 460 

Early complaints 449 

Pennsylvania: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 593 

Coal mining— 


Accidents, 


417-418 


Employment, amount, average number of working days 394, 397 

Foreign-bom workers, number, nationality 391, 392 

Output of coal 397,403 

Wages 409,412,413 

Foreign Dorn as agriculturists — 

Nationality 627,694 

Opportunities 627,528 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 627 

Population, density 693 
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Philadelphia, wages of garment makers 728-743 

Poles, characteristics as workers, clothing trade 826-826-829 

Population: 

Density- 

Influences affecting 494 

New York City 486, W 

Separate States 498,683-646 

Foreign bom— 

Immigrants by decades, 1820 to 1900 267 

Immigrants by years, 1820 to 1900 268 

Percentage of, by decades 260, 261 

Increase- 

Influences affecting 494 

Relation of immigration to 277 

Separate States, 1890-1900 493 

^ew York City- 

Age distrioution 468 

Density 486,487 

Increase by decades, 1820-1860 464 

Nationalities, distribution by 466, 467, 469 

Parentage of residents, nationality 467, 469, 470 

Sex distribution 468 

Preiisers w^es of, New York City .340 

Price, William, lieutenant of police, San Fraiicis(;o. Criminality t>f Chinese. 775-782 
Prices: 

Immigration, relation to 305 

Coal, effect of machine mining 399-402 

Prosperity, immigration, relation to 305, 306 

Public cojitracts, clothing manufacture, restrictions 382, 383 

Public works: 

Aliens, employment of 437-440 

British Columbia, employment of Chinese and Ja])anese prohibited 715 

Hours of labor 437-439 


Padrone system, only slightly affected by.. 

Wages 

Putnam, J. D., Chinese inspector, statement of. 

Queensland, immigration laws 

Railroads: 


Aliens, employment of. 
Nationality of laborers, 


Nationality of laborers. Mountain iuid Pacific States 

Religious affiliations of immigrants, nationaliti^ 

Rhode Island: 

Agricultural laborera, wages 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

Opportunities 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 

Population, density 

Rosenhayn, N. J., colonies of Jews at 

Santa F^, nationality of laborers employed 

Scandinavians, characteristics as workers, clothing trade 

Schuyler, Frank D., Chinese inspector, San Francisco, Cal., testimony . 
of immigrants: 

Distribution by sexes, 1868-1888 

Males, predominance of 

Silk trade: 

Syrians, employment of 


Skilled labor, machinery, effect on 

SmnrelinKoO^igmte: mijws , 

Canadian frontier 681-683, i 

Mexican frontier 

South Carolina: 

Agricultural laborers, wag^ 
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South Dakota: 

Asricultpnato^,’^ 


Foreign bom as agriculturists— 
Nationality 


m 

Southern States : 

Affricultural oondiUons- 

Cotton fanning 

SHiSs::::::;;:::;"""-"--- 

Cotton, estimated acreage. “o 

^reign born, agricultural opportumUee .........................^^3 

Negroes as farm laborers 

Standard of living: 472-475,498 

Italians '^^4 

Raised after immigration 

Syrians ;*•*;/*: 

Teiiement-Tiiout*e work, effect on 

Textile 

WageH, relation to * ' ’ I • 

Stonecutting trade, labor organizations, dL^crimmations against aliens 4/8 

Coal mining, strike of 1897 404^ “^8, 409 

Clothing trade i^28^30 

Effect or immigration on, iron and steel trades 425 

Sweating system, cuotliing tr^e. (Sec Clothing trade.) 

Syrians: 

Character 443,444 

Emigration, causes of 442 

Naturalization, extent 445 

Number in United States 442 

Occupations 442,445,446 

Standard of living 444 

Women, employment of 443 

Tailors: 

Labor org^zations among 332-334 

Race distribution of 317 

Wages of, New York City 342 

Task system, clothing trade. (See Clothing trade.) 

Tasmania immigration laws 717 

Temjiorary immigration. (See ‘ ‘ Bird» of pasmge . ’ ’ ) 

Tenement-house work, clothing trade. Clothing trade. ) 

Tenement houses: 

New York City- 

Early conditions — 451-464, 457-469 

Insanitary conditions 484, 485 

Law of 1867 481,484 

Law Of 1885 486 

I^w of 1896 487 

Law of 1901 489,490 

Laws, enforcement of, inefficient 490 

Legislation, results of 488, 491 

Number of, by wards 487 

Report of tenement-house commission, 1900 488 

Responsibility for e^al conditions 469 

Tenants, average number per house 486^ 

Types of tenements ; 482,488 

Tennessee: 

Agricultural laborers, wag^ 627 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 5^7,6^ 

Opportunities 

Poptdation, density * 
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Texas: 

Agricultural laborers, 

Foreim bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

(^portimities 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward 

Population, density ^ 

Textile trades: 

Machine^, improvements 

Nationality of operatives : 

Standard of living 

Wages, cotton muls 

Turner, Thomas F., statements by Chinese to 

Unemployment, wages, factor in considering movement of 

Union label; 

Cigar trade, use of 

Clothing trade, use of 

United States Government clothing, methods of manufacture under public 

contracts 

Utah: 

Agricultural laborers, wag^ 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

Opportunities 

Population, density 

Venuoiit: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 

Foreimi born as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

0i>portunitie8 

Population, density 

Vest maters, wages of. New York City 

Victoria, immigration laws 

Virginia: 

Agricultural laborers, wages 

Foreign born as agriculturists— 

Nationality 

Opportunities 

Immigmtion, attitude of farmers towanl 

Population, density 

Wadham, Fred, W., aMdavit regarding Chmese and Mexican immigration. 


m,63S 

572,673 


420 

421 
421 

420,422 

791-794 

309 

387 

335 


639 

679,640 

679 

639 


585 

520,585 

519-521 

586 
340 
716 

617 

617 

556,557 

666 

617 

800 


Agricultural laborers, separate States 583-646 

Boot and shoo trade, reduction through use of machinery 422 

Building trades 426, 427 

Canadian immigration, effect of 447, 448 

Cigamiaking trade. (See Oigarmakmg trade.) 
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REVIEW OF THE EVIDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There is much evidence on education, especially with reference to industrial train- 
ing, in Volumes VII and XIV (Manufactures and General Business), and, as 
regards agricultural education, in Volume X (Agriculture). Reference should be 
made to the digests of those volumes. The testimony of all witnesses before the 
Commission, espe{tially educators, who discuss education as the sole or main topic, 
is brought together in this volume, which also contains, however, considerable evi- 
dence on subjects not directly connected with education, especially the condition of 
the negroes and economic conditions in the South generally. In the testimony of 
some of the witnesses, for example. Dr. Harris and President Dabney, the subject 
of education is related to the industrial organization of society, even where the 
testimony does not deal 8j)e(;ifically with industrial or technical training. Thus Presi- 
dent Dabney shows by statistical comparisons that a community’s industrial produc- 
tivity is al)out in proportion to the attention it gives to the education of youth, and 
points out that the interests of pure science and of technology are to a large extent 
identical; that the study of science and its application must go hand in hand, and 
that new tniths in sciienc^e always lead to new developments in industry. He calls 
attention to the debt of civilization to technical knowledge, and maintains that such 
knowledge must form a part of the higher education.^ 

Dr. Harris emphasizes the industrial and political importance of literacy, pointing 
out that the ability to read and write enables a workman to follow written or printed 
directions, and that popular opinion can be effective only through books and news- 
papers, while thorough discussion by the press counteracts the effects of injuri- 
ous social theories.’* While he thus lays much stress upon the importaneo of a 
literary education, Dr. Harris maintains that there should be enough industrial 
schools to enable any person to learn all a school can teach regarding the main 
industry of his community.* 

Mr. Winter, a journalist of Boston, says the native New Englander is becoming a 
distributor instead of a creator of wealth, and is being supplanted by the thrifty for- 
eigner in the lat^ter capacity because of the lack of technical education. Mr. Winter 
contrasts American education with that of European countries by saying that while 
Europe educates the intelligent few and neglects the masses, the United States edu- 
cates the masses and leaves the intelligent few to get their education as best they 
can; and lie criticises the American system by saying that the only class trained for 
the work they are to do in this country are those in the professions, constituting only 
about 5 per cent of the population.* 

Dr. Dabney, however, remarks that one of the difficulties with the educational 
system of the South has been that relatively too much emphasis has been laid upon 
.higher education and too little attention given to the public schools. The common- 
school education, he says, should lay the foundation for any occupation— manual, 
clerical, or professional. Dr. Dabney agrees with Dr. Harris that universal public 
education is even more important than technical education.* 

1 Pages 1S3-197; see also Harris^p. 45. * Pages 65-68. 

> Pages 6, 6. * Pages 192, 198. 

* Page 40. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Dr. Harrin submits a table showing, among other things, the school age in the 
various States of the Union, from which it appears that, although the school age 
recognized by the Census Office is from 6 to 18 years, the actual school age in the 
various States in no case corresponds to that period, but varies greatly, being from 6 
to 21 years in more than one-third of the States, from 5 to ?1 in several others, from 
6 to 18 years in some cases, and from to 20 years in a few others. The average 
amount of schooling given to each inhabitant of the country by all schools, public 
and private, is estimated to be nearly 5 years of 200 daye ench ; but in the rural dis- 
tricts, at least in the South, the school year is usually limited to 8 or 4 months. The 
total number of school days has been gradually increased, owing chiefly to the 
growth of towns and cities and the increase in the wealth of the country. Thus in 
the South the average school term has increased since 1870 from 94 days to 108 days. 

Compvisory education. — A large number of the States have compulsory attendance 
laws for children between certain ages, usually a shorter period, lioweyer, than the 
number of years included in what is known as the school age, that is, the age at 
which children are permitted to attend scliool ' Som(‘ witnesses favor the extension 
of comx>ulBory education to the Southern States,* but in opj)osition to this i)roi)oaal it 
is argued that the educational system of some of the Southern States has not reached 
such a state of perfection as would warrsint a compulsory attendance law applying to 
the entire State, though it might be applied to towns and cities. It would be a hard- 
ship t() require children to go such long distances as would be necessary in many 
cases in the rural districts unless the districts were divided up.* 

Free transportation, of pupih . — Many of the States have recently made vigorous efforts 
to improve the schools in the rural districts, especially by i)roviding free transi>orta- 
tion of the pupils to centrally located schools. This has made possible a consolida- 
tion of school districts and has resulted in a better quality of instruction and longer 
school terms. Massachusetts led the way in providing frc‘e transportation, and its 
example has been followed by 13 other States, including nearly the whole of New 
England and a number of North Central and Western States. It has been found that 
the cost of transportation is more than made up by the amount saved in teachers' 
salaries, a smaller number of teachers being necessary. It is pointed out that the 
educational interests of the rural districts would be materially advanced by the 
improvement of country roads, which in many cases is necessary before the rural 
schools can be greatly improved.* 

Free text-books. — Nine States have laws providing for free text-books, and in 10 
others the municipality or school district has the option of providing such l)ooks.* 

Discrimination against negro Hcfiools. — ^There is some evidence tending to show that 
the school funds in the Southern States are not always equally or proportionally 
divided between the white and the colored schools; that the latter have poorer build- 
ings and poorer teachers than the white schools; and, moreover, that it is the custom 
in some places for the white schools to l)e kept open a longer period than the public 
funds provide for, by a voluntary contribution or tax paid by the white x>eople. Thus 
it sometimes hapi)ens that the school for whites may be oxmjii 8 or 9 months a year, 
although it is supx)orted by public funds for only a part, of this time, whflo the colored 
school is ox)en only about 4 months in the year. It is stated that in some places the 
average colored child can not get an education in the public school sufficient to enable 
him to read, write, and spell.® On the other hand, there has been a striking devel- 
opment of institutions for the colored ra<-e apart from the common school system, 
usually under denominational or other private auspices, so that the secondary and 
higher education of the negroes is fairly well provided for. 

1 Harris, pp. 1, 2. < Harris, pp. 82-36. 

•Winston, p. 27; Harrison, p. 116, 

8 Simpson, 106, 107. » Du Bois, pp. 172, 178. 
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Secondnrij and higher education. — The number of high schools in the United States 
has more than doubled during the past decade. * Dr. Dabney calls attention to a notice- 
able change in the character of higher education since aiK)ut 1870 , not only in the 
United States, but throughout the world. He says the old-time college was deficient 
in that it did not qualify all its students for their life work. The recent tendency 
has been in the direc.tion of scientific, and technical education, and is in harmony 
with the trend of incxlem thought and industrial development.'* 

Higher education of women. — The higher education of wonien has l.)een revolution- 
ized during the past quarter of a century. The numbt^r of woman college students 
increased more than two and one-half times during that period. The higher educa- 
tion of labor has resulted in their <lisplacing men in certain employments, to a 
greater or less extent, e. g. in (derkships and school -teaching. Less than one-third 
of tlu^ teatdiers in i)ublic schools are now men.* It is pointed out that the woman 
teachers can not generally be expected to develop the curric.ulum in the direction of 
technical education.^ 

TECHNICAI. AND TNDITSTRIAI. EDUCATION. 

Testimony on the subject of technical and industrial education is given for the 
most ]>art by repre.sentatives of various educational institutions in which sucli meth- 
ods of (‘dneation are especially prominent. Messrs. Simi)Son and Beaty, of Clemson 
Colleg«‘, South (Carolina; Dr. Fri.ssell, principal of HamiAon Institute, Virginia; Mr. 
Miller, president, of the Cul(*red Normal, Industrial, Agri<*nltural, and Mechanical 
College of South (■arolina; Mr. Winsfiui, president of the North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and M(*chanic Arts, and Mr. R. R. Wright, presidtmt of the Georgia 
State Industrial (V»llege, give evidence es])ecially relating to the conditions of tech- 
nical instruction in the South. Mr. James T. Smith, Mr. Christopher Parkinson 
Brooks, and Prof. William W. Crosby, officers and teachers in the textile schools at 
Ijowell and New Bedford, testify regarding those institutions. Mr. Winter and Dr. 
Harris discuss the general features of technical education and manual training, while 
the oth(‘r witnesses alreiidy named also give some testimony of a general character. 

A clear <listinction is drawn by the witnesses Ijetween manual training, which is 
concei^'ed tf) be a pro{>er accompaniment of ordinary public schools, and industrial 
or technical education proper. Manual training is intended to develop the faculties 
in general and especially to give accuracy of perception and of execution. In indus- 
trial schools special training is given With a view to fitting for trades and professions. 
One witness further distinguishes trade schools from technical schools in the- highest 
sensti. A tra<le school teacljes the technique of industry and fits a man for relatively 
subordinate positions, while the advanced technical school gives the. most thorough 
training in the scientiti(! principles, fitting men for i>rofeHsional u ork.'** 

Desirafnlifg of manual and induHtrial framing. — All of the witnesses named agree in 
urging the desirability of furnishing op{X)rtunities for both manual and industrial 
training. One witness suggests that the jmrpose of t-rade schools and technical 
scrhools ought not tf> be merely to help the students to get lx?tter op|>ortunities for 
earning a living, but t-o fit them to Un-ome leaders in industry and to furnish exam- 
ples to others, so that the whole community as well as themselves l>enefit.* 

In behalf of manual training it is urged that mere book learning leaves the pupil 
insufficiently prepared for practical life; that it does not train the hand or the eye. 
In iKjhalf of trade and technical education it is urged that the ohl apprenticeship 
system has largely disappeared, and that at the present time apprentices, even if 
they are taken at all, are not given a comprehensive training. The United States is 
rapidly becoming a great factor in the world’s markets, and to maintain its place and 

’ Harris, p. It). < Winter, pp. 67, 68. 

a Pago 197. ‘’Harris, pp. 16-18, 61; Simpson, pp. lOlt 102, Jlrooks, p. 77. 

2 Pages 46, 46. ® Simpson, pp. 107, 108. 
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to advance it must have highly skilled workingmen as well as trained foremen and 
professional managers of industry.* 

Several witnesses lay stress upon the great results accomplished in Germany and 
England by means of industrial education.* The National Government in Great Brit- 
ain makes an annual appropriation of $3,750,000 for technical schools, and 26,000 
pupils are attending such schools. The enormous rapidity with which Germany has 
increased all of her industries, and has lifted herself to the position of the second 
country of the world in the matter of foreign trade, is attributed in no small degree 
by these witnesses to the efforts of the Government to promote industrial and com- 
mercial education. Among other illustrations of the development of special indus- 
tries by means of technical education may be mentioned the l)eet-Hugar industry and 
the dyeing trade. A very consi<lerable proportion of the most skilled workingmen 
and of the most efficient foremen and sujierintendents of industrial establishments in 
Germany have received their training in the technical schools, which aim to give 
the most complete and practical instniction. 

Dr. Harris* in particular testifies that the movement in favor of mapual training 
and technical education in the United States has l)een very rapid during the past few 
years. There are at present 125 industrial or technical schools of different kinds in 
the country, while 10 years ago there were only 18. In 1899 manual training was a 
special feature of the public-school course of 170 cities, wlnle in 350 institutions other 
than city schools there is more or less in the nature of manual training. Massachu- 
setts requires every city of 200, 0(X) inhabitants to maintain manual training courses 
in the hffjh school, and many other States have passed legislation in favor of the 
system. 

Dr. Dabney, president of the University of Tennessee, and various other witnesses 
representing Southern ecluciitional institutions, s|>eak especially ot the great need of 
industrial education in the South. It is state<l that up to the tinm of the war manual 
work was considered as l)eneath the dignity of educated whites, so that still many 
young pt^ople in the 8outh are entirely lacking in fitness to enter trades. The need 
of technical and agricultural education for memlH‘rs of the colored race is also 
emphasized. It is pointed out- that, the South has very great natural opportunities 
for manufacturing, and that, although she has <lcveloj)ed with great rapidity in this 
regard during recent years, yet as compared with the North, much rt^mains to be 
done in taking advantage of her opportunities. * 

SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

It appears that schools furnishing industrial training are being rapidly introduced 
in the South. Most of the instituti<»na whose representatives testified before the 
commission have been established within the past 10 years, and are rapidly expand- 
ing their facilities and increasing the number of their studenls. 

Somewhat full descriptions are given in the testimony of the work of Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina, and of the North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts.* Both of these give instruction only to whites. They are of relatively high grade, 
fitting students for i)rofes8ional work in various lines. In each institution there are 
courses in agriculture, in mechanical, electrical, and civil engineering, and in textile 
industries. Both institutions receive aid from the U nited Stat es Government, from the 
Morrill fund, and also from the land sc^rip fund, which was given to the States by the 
Federal Government. Both institutions receive also appropriations from the State 
governments. 

* — ■ - ■ 

1 RobertB, p. 226; Winter, pp, 66, 67; Beaty, pp. 96, 97. 

■ Winter, pp. 66-68; Beaty, pp. 95-98; Harris, p. 13; Brooks, p. 76, 

• Pages 16-38. 

IDaikey, pp. 195-197; Simpson, p. 101, 104, 107; Harrison, p. 109. 

•Simpison, pp. 101-108; Beaty, pp. 9i-100; Winston, pp. 124-182. 
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The description of the work of these two technical schools shows that thorough 
practical and theoretical training is given the students. The witnesses assert, that the 
graduates have no difficulty in finding good fwsitions of responsibility, and that in 
many cases students are called for to take up practical work before they graduate. 

InstUntions for Ihi colored race.— The principal of the Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute gives testimony regarding thatscdiool,^ which was started soon after 
the war, and which educates both Indians and negroes. It numbers about 1,000 stu- 
dents. The institution rec^eives part of the money from the Federal Government 
going U) the State of Virginia, and also considerable amounts from private sources. 
The work is of a much less advanced character than that of the institutions for 
whites last described. Students are taken at an early age and are fitted for entrance 
into trades and for teaching in the common schools. A conspicuous feature of the 
institution is the large amount of actual work which is recpiired from the pupils, 
and for which they are paid so as to enable them in part to meet the expense of 
education. A large proportion of the graduates l)ecome teachers, skilled craftsmen, 
and fanners; and it is asserted that they exercise a highly l>eneficial influence upon 
the (lommiinities into which they go. 

The Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Routh 
Carolina,* and the Georgia State Industrial College,* are both institutions for the 
colorwl race. Their work is somewhat similar to that of Hampton Institute, involv- 
ing practical training for earning a living rather than advanced scientific education. 
Both institutions receive support from the Federal land-grant fund and from their 
resi>ective States. Both have bt^n established since 1890. In each s(5lff)ol a con- 
siderable amount of actual work on the farms and in the shops is required, and the 
students are able to earn part of their expenses. 

TEXTILE SCHOOLS.' 

It appears from the testimony that the legislature of Massachusetts several years 
ago iJassed a law perjnitting the cities having the largest textile inten‘sts to establish 
textile schools, and agreeing to appropriate $25,000 to each city which should con- 
tribute an equal amount for that purpose. The first textile school was established 
at Lowell and is in successful operation. At the time of the testimony before the 
commission, 1899, the city of New Bedford was erecting a building for a similar 
school. The object of these institutions is to furnish a thorough scientific and prac- 
tical training regarding the textile industry, fitting the graduates for responsible 
positions in connection with textile factories. It is not the purpose simply to train 
skilled workingmen, but to give, to a certain degree, a professional education. The 
immense importance of the textile industries in Massachusetts leads witnesses to the 
belief that this form of education is exceedingly desirable in order to maintain the 
high position which the State has secured in the markets of the world. 

The course in the Lowell textile school provides for instruction especially in dec- 
orative art, general chemistry and its application to dyeing and allied processes, ancf 
mechanics especially in its application to textile machinery. The conipletion of the 
course requires three years. Rome students attend only evening classes, while others 
take work throughout the day. The graduates of this school have already shown its 
advantages, many of them securing responsible positions. 

These Massachusetts textile schools are following in some ways the lead taken by 
Great Britain and Germany, which have made very marked progress in this direc- 
tion. At Clemson College, South Carolina, and at the North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, textile schools have very recently been established, 
and another is being established in Atlanta. These Southern scliools follow the 
same general methods as are found at Lowell. 

1 FriBsell, pp. 77-92. > Wright, pp. 19S-210. ♦ 

•Miller, pp. 117-124. * Smith, pp. 6ft-74; Crosby, pp. 74, 76; Brooks, pp. 75-77. 
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While it is getierally recognizeci that the agricultural colleges are doing valuable 
work in science, there is some criticism to the effect that they have devoted too little 
attention to practical agricailture.’ Professor Davenport, of th(^ University of Illinois, 
goes so far as to say that, the Government grants of 18(i2 and 1S90 have done very 
little good either to agriculture or to the mechanic arts. He recognizes, however, 
that there were great difficulties connected with the develo]unent of agricultural educa- 
tion of college grade. Any new subject has difficailty in (‘stahlishing itself in an educa- 
tional institution by the side of old subjects, and, in the case of agriculture, there were 
no adequate text-books, while the professors of agricuh ure were a})t to lx? farmers wlio 
had been unsiicuessful, or (ffiemists who ha.d paid some attention to agriculture. 

The State of Illinois has within a few years attempted to insure practical agricultu- 
ral training by a legislative provision to the effetit that (»ne-half tlie proceeds of the 
grants of 1862 and 1890 shall lie applie<l to the teaching of technical agrii-ulture, 
including the matters connected with live stock, cro])S, horticulture, and vetcTinary 
science, as distinguished from the sciences relating to agricultun', sucdi as chemistry, 
bottuiy, etc. A similar division of funds luwi already been ado})ted in Wisconsin by 
the board of trustees of the university, with very satisfactory results.^ Then* is some 
difference of ojunion as to how far the instruction should be dcveloi)ed on the [»rac- 
tical side. Dr. True, chief of the Division of Experiment Stations of the Dej>artment 
of Agriculture, holding that it is not the fun(;ti<»n of an agricultural college to give 
training in actual farm work. It HC‘e!ns to be generally agreed, however, that it is 
desirable to develop agricultural instru<*tion and (raining in schools below the college 
grade. It is pro}»osed to lay the foundations of such instruction by means of nature- 
study in the (‘ominon schools, the cultural value of which for all i>upils is insisted 
upon, and to give some instruction of a more definitely agricultural (iharat^ter in high 
schools in rural districts. The nml of distinctively agricultural schools, like those 
at the universities of Minnesota an<l Nel)ra8ka, and at Briarcliff Farms, jV. Y., and 
at Hampton and Tuskegec, in the South, is also emphasizt'd.'’ 

Professor Rolx^rts gives an account of the work done by Cornell University, not 
only in the College of Agriculture at Ithaca, but als<> in the extension of agricultural 
knowledge throughout the State, by means of lectures, reading (courses, and nature- 
study leaflets. 

PROPOSED NATIONAL AID. 

Several witnesses from the South are strongly in favor of Federal aid for edm^tion, 
and moat of them agree in approving the princij)le of the bill for that purpose intro- 
duced in the Fifty-first (longress by Senator Blair. There is much testimony to the 
effect that the Southern States are doing all they can afford to do in education, but 
that the school facilities are still very inadequate, not only for the colored children, 
but for the whites also. While Federal aid is a.sked for espi'cially for the beneiit of 
the Southern States, and in some cases for the special Ixnefit of the negroes, no dis- 
tinction of color is proposed so far as the legislation is concerned, the idea l)eing that 
the appropriation should be made to the various States in proportion tf» the illiteracy.* 
Some witnesses ask erit)ecially for governmental ai<l for manual training and industrial 
education, especially textile schools;^ and the need of additional agricultural experi- 
ment stations in the Southern States is emphasized. The close connection between 
textile manufactures and the prosperity of the cotton industry is hinted at, and one 
witness suggests that the funds due from the Unite<l States to unidentified deceased 
negro soldiers be turned over to the States, in proportion to the numlxir of such sol- 
diers from each, for the establishment and equipment of textile schools. The desira- 
bility of a national university also finds expression in the testimony. 

1 Davenport, pp. 136,137; Harris, p. 46. 

® Davenport, pp. 182, 137, 139. 

BTrue, p. 54; Roberts, p. 224. 

CDuBois, pp. 174, ;75; I^llcr, pp. 118-120; Wright, pp. 203, 206, 207, 210; Winston, pp. 126, 127; Derrick, 
pp. 157, 158, Salter, p. 154; Simpson, pp. 102, 104, 106, 107. 

^ Beaty, p. 99; Miller, pp. 120, 121; Harrison, p. 109. 



TOPICAL DIGEST OF EVIDENCE. 

Pn.“i>ar(‘<I by Hakvky M. Fkiend. 


I. EDUCATION AND PBOGEESS. 

A. The nature of eivilizafion.— i. Ofyjeiin of riviiizntlon.—l)r.}^^mmmy^^ 
that fivili'/ation haH two important objectB; (1 ) To ])la(!e iindor tho command of the 
individual and the whole Hocial fabric the servieen of nature; (2) to make available 
to each individual the (iX})erieuce, observations, retieclioii', insi}^lds, lUc., of his fel- 
low-men. ( Hvili/atioii ndates to a material sale and to a Hj)iritual side <>f life. There 
has ]»een an enormous advance in tlie command of the material world by machinery 
and tho fru’ces of steam and electricity, but tluTC has been gn^ater progress made 
through the agency of the newspaper and the book. It may be that the men of the 
present timework as hard as the men of the hist century, but every hour’s labor now 
produces from four to ten times as great results as each hour did then. The power 
of t)»e ii!divi<lual <'itiz(!n to participate in the life and work of Ins folkw-man has 
been immensely increased. The condition of the workingman is now' far better 
than it was 50 years ago, ])ecau8(^ he can command more productions that are useful 
for Ins health and comfort, and can share the observations and reflections of his 
fellow-men uikui tlie ju-oblems (*f life. (48, 40.) 

2. OivihzdtUm and pra</reHs. — ]>r. Dabney, president of the University of Tennes- 
see, says that in society, tis in biology, there are three states: (I) Equilibriumj (2) 
evolution or development; and (3) <legeneration. A nation may remain in 
librium for a brief time in the early state of its history, hut to stand still after that ifl 
to die. The South stinds to-day at the Ijeginning of tho second state. It has lived 
as long as it can ujjon tlie bounties of nature and has reached that iioint at which it 
must study s(‘ience, learn the arts, use its material resourijes, aiul accumulate wealth. 
Tho study and the application of science must go hand in hand. The interests of 
pure science ami of technology are largely identical. New truths in science always 
lead to new dtwelopments in industry; hence conies the inventor as well as the inves- 
tigator. Every advance in industry facilitates the exjierimental invesiigation upon 
W'hicli the growth of laire science do]>ends. The glass industry has promoted chem- 
istry and tin* electrical industry has aided physics and mechanical engineering. It 
is not the classics or })hilosophy that makes a people strong. Civilization owes so 
much to technical knowledge that that knowledge must form a jiart of the higher 
education. Theae opinions are in accord w ith General IjCc's plan for the development 
of AVashington College. (IDG, 197.) 

B. InduMtrial and political importance of literacy.— Dr. Haerir 
argues that the most important thing in education is to make everj^body a reader. 
Every person of proper age should Iki able to read and write. The illiterate person 
is not able to work by himself excejit in the simplest kinds of employment. The 
cducateii man can follow written or printed direi’.tions, and he held responsible for 
the character (»f bis w'ork when he is not under immediate supervision. The work 
of a community gets to be of such a kind as to demand in the laborer a knowledge 
of reading and writing. The most important thing in a free country is for its inhab- 
itants to be able to read and write, for the reasf)n that the government must be chiefly 
one of popular opinion, whicli can l>e effective only through the newspaper and the 
book. The individual must learn every day to know the opinions of his lellow-raen. 
Thus there goes on in the mind of each citiz.en a comparative study of public opinion — 
the readjustment of local opinion and sentiment to the aggre^te of public opinion 
and sentiment of States and nations. The ^neral public opinion of the world is a 
kind of '‘writing on the wall” in which tne individual of any particular section 
weighs his local view of affairs. Ignorance of public opinion leacis to useless wars 
or to useless undertakings. (6. ) 
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Dr. Harris goes on to say that Great Britain is much more influenced by news- 
papers than any of the nations on the Continent. In this respect it is seen that the 
Anglo-Saxon people have invented a means for making their individualism safe. 
The American newspapers far surpa^ the English newspaper in taking hold of the 
life of the individual. Information in an English newspaper is served up in the form 
of elaborate articles, and the colloquial style is avoided. Each reader in America 
can get far more from his newsjiaper than the Englishman can get from his. The 
process of creating public opinion and of reducing conflicting currents of public 
opinion tf> one standard are realized more successfully in this (iountry than in any 
other. A newspajier jiublic opinion, however, can penetrate only educated com- 
munities. The newspapers have improved from year to year in their ability to take 
up great questions and presiuit them intelligibly to i>eoj)le of owlinaiw CKUication. 
The s<M;ialiHti(; question suggested by Karl Marx in his great work on “Cfapital,'’ and 
echoed by Henry Gefirge in his book on “Progress and Poverty,” that the rich are 
growing richer and fewer, and the poor are growing j>oorer and more numerous, can 
be, and has been, very thoroughly discussed by the press of the country, and the 
theories of those eminent men refuted. (5, 6. ) 

€. Educu1i<in and production.— Dr. Dabney, quoting from a paper read 
by him at the Richmond meeting of the Southern Kduiational Association, says 
that the chief characteristic of the nineteenth century has lieen tin* exkuision of 
the Ixmetita of education to the masses of the people. Its (;hief lesson is that educa- 
tion increases the wealth-jiroducing jxiwer of the people in direct jiroportion to its 
distribution and thoroughness. The )>ower of the |>eoi)le t>f the different States to 
earn money is in direct proportion to the length of the period the average citizen 
of each lias attended school. The average school |)eriod for lH98-9t) of eacli inhabit- 
ant of the United States was 4.4 years; ot Massachusetts, which has the best schools, 
7 years; of Tennessee (which is taken as a fair representative of the Southern States), 
a little less than 3 years. The total annual production of the United States in the 
year 1800 was less than $30 a year, or 10 cents a day, for each man, woman, and 
child. This increased from year to year until in 1890 it was about $170 a year, or 
55 cents a day. The production of Massachusetts in 1 809 was $260, or 85 cents a day, 
for each man, woman, and child. In Tennessee in 1899 it was less than $116 a year, 
or 38 cents a day, for each inhabitant. The average family of 5 in Tennessee must 
live on $580 a year, counting everything product on the fann as well as sales and 
money wages, while a similar family in Massachusetts has $1,300 to spend, and the 
average family of the United States has $850. The promotion between the school 
period in Massachusetts, the school period in the whole iJnited States, and the school 
j>eriod in Tennessee is expressed by the ratio 14:8.8: 6; the proportion between the 
productive capacity of each person in Miissacbusetts, in the whole United States, and 
in Tennessee is expressed by the ratio 13: 8.5: 5.8. The witness maintains that these 
figures are not a mere coincioence, but express a law which is universal the world over. 

The population of Massachusetts earned in 1 year $403,969,824 more than the 
same number of iieople in Tennessee. Massachusetts sptmt $12,261,525 more upon 
her public schools than Tennessee in that year; that is, $12, 000, OCX) invested in supe- 
rior education yielded $400, (XK), 000. Tennessee is richer in natural resources by 
far than Massachusetts, even though Massacdiusetts has su}>erior waterways; and in 
order that Tennessee and the whole South may reap the full advantage of those 
resources it is necessary that all the children, both white and black, in that country 
should Ije educated thoroughly through a long series of years. The marvelous 
energy and common sense of any people is not a sufficient guaranty of their success 
in the battle of life. In the competition that has come with the twentieth century 
a thorough training is necessary. (193, 195.) 

Dr. Harris says the total ])rodumon of the labor of the people of the United 
States for 1880 was about 44 cents a day for each p<irson; but the production of Mas- 
sachusetts, where the average of schooling is 7 years for each inhabitant, was nearly 
double that for each inhabitant of the United States. The lowest estimate gives 68 
per cent more tlian the national avera^je, while the highest and best^ estimate gives 
exactly 100 per cent. He attributes this productive capacity of the i>eople of Massa- 
chusetts to the excellent schools in that State, and says that no one can fail to see 
the relation of the schools of Massachusetts to its phenomenal production of wealth. 
The excellent school system of Massachusetts has also had a great deal to do with 
lessening vice in that State. (45. ) 

According to the census of 1890 the total value of farm products, including live 
stock, amounted to $0,108 for each inhabitant of the United States, Uie manumetur- 
ing products to $0,184, the mining products to $0,026, or a total for these 8 great 
items of $0.3174, or $2.2218 a week, or $9,522 jier month for each individual. Mul- 
tiplying by 3 to obtain the representation of the average wage-earner, it appears that 
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he receives $6.6654 per week, or $28,563 a month. Dr. Harris submits a table show- 
ing the amount i)er day per inhabitant by States. Adding to the total amount 
received from the 3 items mentioned tlie items of wages for transportation, small 
gardening, and other industries not taken account of by the census, he finds that the 
total sum received by each person employed in the United States is $0.5144 per day, or 
for each wage-earner $1.5432 a day, or $10.80 a week; hence any person receiving $11 a 
week receives more than the average wa^e-earner. Mulhall, in his “Industries and 
Wealth of Nations,” finds that the daily productivity of each inhabitant of the 
Uniteil 'States is $0.6025, and of Europe, $0.2650. Dr. Harris submits a table show- 
ing the incomes among all classi's in Greiit Britain, taken from Leone Levi’s “Wages,” 
which shows that the number of incomes over $750 a year increased rapidly lK?tween 
1850 and 1880; while iH»pulation in<*reased only 33 i)er cent, the incomes of from 
$750 to $5,000 trebled, the number of incomes from $5,0()() to $15,0(X) mon? than 
doubled, and the average of those less than $750 increased from $266 in 1850 to $416 
in 1881. The production of the United States has risen from an average of 30 cents jier 
capita in 1850 to nearly 51 1 cents in 1890. A table accompanies this testimony showing 
the sources of this average income. One of the most encouraging signs of improve- 
ment is the (widence of the distribution of these aggregate earnings among all classes 
ofiKiople. (tM2.) 

n. GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

A. The eommiin Meli4>€>l NyHtem (generally . — ] . S<'h>(d(i,rif>,Mrhoolatt(>nd(tnce, 
etc. — Dr. Hakuis, United States (-ommiasioner of Education, submits tables showing 
the school age, both permissible and compulsory, in the several States of the Union; 
also the <‘iirollmeiit and amount expemled ])er capita of population by the several 
Statt‘8. The school ag<‘ recognized by the United States census is from 5 to 18; but 
in 18 of the States tbe hgul fige at which persons are |>ermitted free school attendance 
is from 6 to 21 ; in 6 States, frotn 6 to 18; in 11 States, from 5 to 21; in 4 States, from 
6 to 20. Many States have lixe<l a shorter [xTiod for compulsory school attenaance. 

The actual average attendance indicates what, is actually realized in the matter of 
education in each State. A table is submitte<l by the witness giving the average and 
the aggregaU* att(‘ndaiice in the S(*v(*ral States. The school year is regarded as 200 
(lays, but not all of the States hav(^ the schools open for that length of time. The 
total amount (»f schooling given on an average to each inhabitant of the United States 
by all schools, public and ]»rivate, is m‘arly 5 years of 200 days each. Usually 3 or 
4 itionths is the extent of the school year m ttie rural districts, and the States that 
have comparatively few cities avenig(‘. a very small number uf days in the school 
year. In the South Atlantic division the average si’hoid year is so short that each 
ndiabitant receives oidy 3.05 years’ ixlucation, while the North Atlantic division, 
which contains tlie larger cities, is giving ti> each inhabitant an average of 6.70 years 
of 201) days each. 'Phe tohil numlnM* of school days for the whole country has been 
gradually increased, owing chiefly to the growth f)f cities and large villages, the con- 
struction of railroads, and the incn*asing wealth of the country. The growth of 
villages in the South is an important influence in the lengthening of the school term, 
which in that section has increased from an averagt* of 94 days in the year 1870 to an 
average of 108 days in the year 1899. 

The percentage of School population in the South from 6 to 18 years of age is larMr 
than in the North; the families are larger and there are fewer old people. By the 
census of 1880 it was shown that the numlxT of children 6 to 13 years (>f age, inclu- 
sive, was 19.45 for each 100 inhabitants of the whole Unitcxl States, but in the North 
Atlantic division only 16.92; in the South Atlantic division 21.37; in the North 
Central division 19.74; in tin? South (Vntral division 22.16; and in the Western 
division only 16.13. A similar ratio prevailed in re8i)ect to children from 4 to 20 
years of age in the several sections of the country. The witness thinks that the 
reason the jjercentage of chihlren is higher in the Southern States than in the Northern 
grows out of the effects of the civil war, the extraordinary strain in physical and 
mental exhaustion and tlm worries and discouragements attendant on the results 
thereof having caused tlie percentage of jiersons over 40 years of age to be much 
less than the percentage of jiersims of similar age in the North. (1-5. ) 

Dr. Harris submits a table showing the enrollment of pupils in the different States 
in elementary, secondary, and higher institutions of learning. The total number of 
different pupils enrolled in the public schools for the year 1898^99 was over 15,000,000, 
or about 20} per cent of the population. (42-45.) 

2. Comparison wUh other countries . — Dr. Harris says the United States shows a 
greater rate of increase in population than any other country, and the number of 
persons reaching old age is not so great as in some of the countries of Europe. The 
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result is that the school j^pulation from 6 to 18 years is a larger percentage of the 
total population than it is in European countries. In the United States the jwrcent- 
age of the population which attends school some })ortion of the year is 21 ; in Eng- 
land it is about 17; in Germany it is alx)ut 18; and in some divisions, say Saxony, 
20; in Spain, 7^; in Italy, 7^. A table t)f comparative statistics of education in the 
United States and in foreign (;ountries is submitted. After the Franco-Prussian wai 
France, Spain, and Italy made a great effort to bring their children into school. It 
was thought tliat universal ediuiation in Geniiany had been a jiowerfnl factor in thf 
success 01 the German arms. The result is that France now has about 14J ptu 
cent of its population in school, whereas before 1875 the schools of that country’ 
and of the other European countries enrolled a much smaller proportion of then 
population. (6-8.) 

Mr. Winter, a journalist of Boston, Maas., says that at the time of the civil wai 
the United State.s depended upon Russia’s aid in furnishing the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Tec.hnology, and that the Russian system is carried out in this country to-day 
to a large extent, (*six.*cially in railroads, civil engineering, and military schools. 
Europe educates the intelligent few and neglects the masses; the United States (‘du- 
cat es the masses and h'aves the intelligent few to get their education as best they can. 
I le quotes from Bryce’s “ A merican Gommon wealth : ” “ The public; elementary school 
gives everybody the key of knowledge m making r(‘ading and writing familiar, but 
it lias no time to tell how to use the key. The education of the massed is a sui»erficial 
knowledge.” In the United Stat4‘s the only class trained for their work are those in 
the professions, which constitute about 5 percent of the j)0])ulation. Twenty pei 
cent are in (;ommercial occiijiations, leaving the remaiiuh'r m need of industrial and 
scientific training. The salaries paid in cominenaal and business ])ur8uits average aj 
follows: Five per (‘ent at $2,000; 12 per cent at $1,200 ; 28 ])er (;ent at $1,0(X), and 5( 
per cent at less than $1,000 ]>er annum. (66, 67.) 

3. Course of study. — Dr. Harris says the course (^f study in the('ommon schools in 

nearly all the States includes reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, history of the 
Unit^l States, iniscellaneMius lessons in natural science, ami a course of lessons in 
hygiene, especially witli reference to intoxi(uiting drinks. The re})ort of the United 
States Commissioner of Education every year contains a table showing the studies ol 
all the secondary pujiils, i. (*., tliose in tlie high schools and in privates ai’ademies wdu 
are studying Latin, G reek, algebra, and geometry. A table is submitted showing tht 
students in certain studies in secondary sclujols in 1808-00. (50, 51.) 

4. Free texi-booh.- Dr. 11 \rris submits 2 tables showing that in 0 States free text- 
books are provided, and in 10 others the district or town has the option of })rovidinj! 
free text-lKioks for j)U])ilH within its limits. 

5. Iniprommid of rural sehooh. — Dr. Harris says that many of the States have, 
recently improved their rural schools. Ohio has done a good deal, following tlu 
exampleof Kingsville, in Ashtabula County. Tin; State has also passed a law, called tlu 
Boxwell law', which jirovides for c(!rtificates of graduation ior j)upils in rural schools, 
and makes possible their further education in high schools at the expense of tht 
State. 

6. Free tra/nsportation of pupils.— J)r. Harris says the free transportation of pupilt 
to well-graded schools liegan less than 30 jrcars ago, and within the last few yean 
the movement has spread rapidly. A table is submitted showing that in 14 State! 
free transportation is provided to and from the schools, with certain n^strictions 
Massachusetts ]e<l tlu* way in developing the district system and also in consolida 
tion. An act giving this authority was passed in 1869. A table is submitted show 
ing the amounts appropriated for public-schcKil transixirtation for the school yean 
from 1888 to 1896 to have increased from $22,1 18.38 for the years 1888-89 to $91,136.11 
for the years 1895-96. The movement has extended beyond Massachusc'tts to nearly 
every one of the New England States, and many hundreds of schools have been con 
solidated, with the most gratifying results. Longer school terms, bett(‘r teachers 
better grading, bett(*r instniction, more interest in the pupils, greater physical com 
fort on the part of the children, and better supervision have resulted. The nev 
plan is never more expensive than the old one, and is often less expensive. In addi 
tion to the New England States, New Jersey, Ohio, New York, Iowa, Nebraska 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and North and South Dakota have free transportation 
with certain limitations. In most States new legislation will be necessary to brinj 
this about. Consolidation of schools does not necessarily mean that there will h 
only one school in a town or township. It turns practically upon means of cheap, safe 
and easy communication throughout the school area. At Kingsville, Ohio, where th( 
transportation reached all the pupils, the cost of tuition was reduc^ from $22.75 U 
$12.26 a year for each of the 50 pupils brought to the central school from the outly 
ing districts. 
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Massachusetts!, Ohio, and some other States have provided for the transportation 
of pupils from sparseiy settled districts to tlie large schools in villages centrally sit-^' 
uated. It is found that the cost of transportation is more than made up by the 
amount savet^l in wages of teachers, fewer teachers being able to do better work under 
the new plan than a greater number under the old plan. The children are trans- 
ported in a covered conveyance or omnibus, which goes to the remote parts of the 
district and takes up the children in the morning, conveys them to the school, and 
returns them to their residences in the afternoon. In some jiarts of Ohio, where the 
plan is Ijeing tried, the drivers of the omnibuses serve as carriers for the mails 
between the farmhouses and the post-offices. Dr. Harris thinks there is no rural 
interest of a social nature that would 1 m‘ more advanced by goo<l roacls than the edu- 
cational interest. In many ]dac(*s road improvement is a lu'cessary condition pre- 
vious to the betteruuail, of rural schools. (3:}-Ht}.) 

7. Indian mhaah.—\)v. Harris says there are in tlu‘ United States 24 Indian 
schools'^ having 2ti2 teachers (lit) males and 14(1 females) and 5,864 pupils (8,076 
males and 2,288 females). The total exTiemliture for these schools approximates 
$ 200 , 000 . 

The defect in tlie ediuatioii of the Indian lies in tin* fact that the tribal system (I ) 
does not ]»eraiit the ris(‘ of combinations large enough to give free development to 
pnuluctiye industry, and (2) doi^s not ])ermit the ownersliip of laml in scweralty. 
Th(‘ Indian school at Oarlisle toaihes the Indian to desire individual ownership of 
farms and shops, an<l to spt‘cialize his industry. (18, 40.) 

B. nc‘Ik>»Is ill tlie Soiilli. (See also Education of the Negro, j). lx. ) 

1. North (hrolina—Mr. Winston, president <»f the North ('arolina ( ’ollegeof Agricul- 
ture and Mi'chanic, Arts, says the school y(‘ur in North Carolina is 71 days. There 
is a tendency to [irolong the term from year to >ear, an<l the apiiropriation for the 
public schools hss been increased by each sin-cessive I(‘gi8latnre for the last 10 or 11 
years. Tlu^ school tax at presmit is 18 cents on each $100 and $1.50 poll tax, Ix'sides 
a lump approjiriation )ty a recent legislatun* of $100,000. The most efficient schools 
of the State are those in lh(‘ towns and small cities which have a siiecial tax. As 
comiiared with the condition 10 or 20 years ago, the standard of education among the 
])eoi)lc generally is decidedly on the increase, and there is a corresponding increase 
HI reaponsilulity. Th(‘ facilitiixs for higher ejlucation in the State are remarkably 
goo<l, c()nsidering the small amount of money that is apjiropriated foi that purpose. 
The TJniversity of North Carolina has an income of not (piite $50,000, and yet grailu- 
ates from then' can secure scholarships from Harvard, and afterwards fellowships in 
competition with Harvard men. There are aboui600 students in the university. 
There aiH' about adoA'ii smaller colleges in the State, mostly church colleges, most 
of which are of really high standard and do creilitable work. Mr. Winston does not 
favor Fedi'ral aid for these denominational colleges. (126-127. ) 

2. fSonth Qrrolina.— Mr. Simcson, president of the board of trustees of Clemson Col- 
lege, says there is a great nnu<s ot ignorance in 8outh Carolina, among botli the 
white and the colored ijopulations. When the negroes w^ere freed they stejnied out 
of almost abject ignorance and at once become full-fledged citizens, and the very 
large excess-of negroes over white's in South Carolina seriously endangered the exist- 
ence of the white race. The State thought the best course to pursue was to educate 
the nt'groes, w ho wi*re far more ignorant than the w hites, beirause the white people 
had had free public S(diools to a certain extent before the w ar, so that even among the 
very poor peojile tlu're was son.e smatti'ring of education. The State has been very 
liberal in its efforts to educate the negro, and it has lieen a terrible tax upon it — a 
tax wffiich has ke]»t dow n the establishment of higher techniial institutions. One of 
tlie arguments against the establishment of Clemson (k)l lege was that there was so 
much taxation already for common-school purposes. A large per cent of the popu- 
lation of South Carolina under 21 years is to-<lay uneducated, quite a large jicrcentage 
being unable to read and write; many of the jieople have had no opportunity of going 
to school and have no conception of education. In the mountain country there is a 
great amount of ignorance among the adults. In some sections the white children 
do not attend the public schools, even for the short jieriod of 8 months, because the 
parents do not favor it. The negro children really take more kindly to education 
than the poor white children. (108, 104, 106.) 

Mr. Harrison, a farmer, of Fairview, S. C., says that under the constitution of 
South Carolina there is a 8-inill property tax and a poll tax levied for the support of 
the common schools of the State, which can not be devoted to any other purpose. 
Every school district in the State also has the privilege of levying an additional tax 
for educational purposes. If a township is too large, its citizens may make applica- 
tion to the county educational board for a division, which is granted in nearly every 
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instance, so that there is a white and a colored school in each school district. Each 
'V.hool has a board of trustees appointed by the educational board of the county. 
Nearly every town in the State levies an additional school tax for liigher education. 
The appropriation for higher education in round numbers is about $200,000 for the 
State. There is also a tag tax on fertilizers, amounting to about $60,000 annually, 
which goes direct to Clenison College.- With a few exceptions the people of the State 
avail themselves of all the opportunities for education that are afforded. There are 
a few who do not send their children to school, but that class is very small. In some 
families where there are a number of children, perhaps 3 or 4, will go to school one 
year and the others the next year. The schools ought to run 8 or 9 months, whereas 
they run only 3 or 4 months in the ye>ar. The school system is not what it ought to 
be,- but is perhaps as good as the State can afford. (108, 109. ) 

Mr. IlarrisoJi says mort* than three-fourths of the schor)l tax of South (Carolina is 
|)ai<l by the white race. The amount appropriated is divideil per ca])ita among all the 
children. The enrolled attendance of one year is the Imsis of the appropriation for 
the following year. The colored ]M»pulation in the schools is in the proj>ortion of 
about 4 to (). (110.) 

Mr. Harrison says that Citadel Atiademyis the only plac.e in South Carolina where 
a boy can get a free wlutyition. The institution is su})iK)rted by the State, and the 
pupils are boarded, clothed, and have free tuition. It is a business education with a 
military feature. The State appropriates money enough to siip])ort 2 Inmeficiary 
scholars from each county, and there are also students there who pay. (110.) 

This witness also says that there are i>r!vate schools in the State which are, of course, 
subject to the public schools, h'or instance, after the public schools have continuea 
several months in the year the patrons of the 8<‘.hool will arrange to continue the 
school for a longer |>eriod and will raise the necessary funds for that purpose. (110. ) 

DeiumhudUmal aefioolx. — Mr. Harrison says tlmt almost every denomination has 
high scdiools in South Carolina; there are more for women than for men. He thinks 
that so far as literary institutions are c<uicerned the Slate of South Carolina is amply 
supplied, but believes she is deficient in common schools and in the industrial and 
manual-training schools. (1 10, 111.) 

Mr. Mii.leu, the ]>resident of the Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of South Ca’^olina, testifies that South Carolina is taxed as much 
as it shouhl be in })roportion tu its income, but the taxation does not yield enough to 
support the schools in a proi)er way. In the towns and cities both the white and 
colored (diildren ari' fairly provided with houses and school appliances, but in the 
country districts the school system is more or less of a makeshift, esjieidally so far as 
the negro cliildren are concerned. No complaint can bt^ made against South Caro- 
lina so far as appropriating money for negro education is concerned. About one- 
ninth of the taxes of the State are laid by tine negro race, and that race is largely in 
the majority in the State. For all State purposes outside of education there is a levy 
of 5 mills, and for educational purpost's there is a levy of 3 mills and a poll tax of $1 
for each adult male below 50 years of age, so that pnwhcally half the State taxation 
of South Carolina goes hi tlui common-school educational system. This school fund 
is proratt'd to each school district on the attendance of the j)revions yi'ar. After the 
prorating is made it becomes a i-omimm fund of the district and then the identity as 
to race is lost, the use of the money <iepending entirely on the class, ability, and 
conceptions of the trustees; hence tbe conditions in one township in the State may 
be entirely <Iifferent from those in other townships. In Charleston and two or three 
other cities there is very little difference in the pay of the negro and white teachers, 
but in the <^ountry districts the negro teachers receive only about one-half the salary 
of the white t<*ac.}*iers. In Charleston all the teachers in the colored schools except 
6 are white; in the lK)y8’ schools outside of Spartanburg and Greenville both rac’es 
are employed. If the schools over the State were on the same scale of elevation as 
in Charleston, no assistance would be needed. (117, 118.) 

Mr. Miller testifies that up to 1840, out of a possible senool population of 120,000 
white children in South Carolina, not over 13,000 attended the free schools. Up 
to I860, out of a possible school population of 160,000 whites, not over 30,000 
attended the free schools. Prior to 1860 facilities were not offered the poor whites 
to educate themselves. The schoolhouses were prac’.tically all in the towns. The 
man of property and means in those days educated his children mostly abroad, but, 
the poor man, who had to compete with slave labor, had no opportunity to educate 
his children at all. The great mass of the negroes were almost whollv ignorant, and 
had to be kept so if slavery was to exist. The war wiped out the senool system of 
the State, and when it was reorganized there was perhaps greater illiteracy than 
liefore the war. Mr. Miller estimates the school population of negroes at the present 
time at not less than 300,000. ( 118, 119. ) 
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Mr. Simpson aaya South Carolina appropriates for public schools about $1,000,000 
every y^r, which is divided per capita between the white and black children; there 
bein^ a larpfe excess of colored children, that race gets tlie larger part of the appro- 
priation. He thinks the public schools that are supported by this appropriation 
are kept open 3 or 4 months in the year. The State is exceedingly poor and is 
doing the best it <an. Almost every community of any importance iri the State has 
a gimled wdiool and special taxation to support it. The little whicjh the State pays 
for higher ediu^ation is a mere bagatelle, and would not extend the term of the com- 
mon schools more than a wtjek or two if devoted to that purpose. The school term 
ought to last 8 or 9 months; the 3 months’ schooling is a mere smattering and not 
real education. The universal demand is for a longer school year. The system does 
not extend far enough and the inoiieY is lacking to establish nigh schools. In most 
of tht; towns, and in some of the country di8tri<;ts, a spec^ial tax is levied for higher 
education, but the peo])le are too poor in many of the other j>laces to pay such a tax. 
Of all the exjienditures of the State, more than one-half, and perha{)s three-fourths, 
goes to the public si^hools. The public-school system is being improved and is work- 
ing out good results. (103,104,106.) 

3. GeoT<jla . — Professor Du Bois, of Atlanta University, testifies that the money for 
the public schools in Georgia is raised by local taxation, a poll tax, And a numlier of 
Biiecial taxes, such as the tiixeson li(pior licenses, half of the rental from the Western 
and Atlantic Railroad, which is owned by the State, and the inspection tax on fer- 
tilizers. The fund is divided among the eounti(‘s in accordance with the amount of 
direett taxation ‘which they pay. Very little local taxation is added except in the 
cities. The schools are controlled locally by a county school commissioner. There 
are also county boards of tnistees and haal trustees. The power over education is in 
the hands of the local elective board. Sometimes there are colored representatives 
on the board and sometimes not. 

Professor Du Bois doubts whether there has l)een any improvt'meiit during the 
last decade in the condition and standing of the white j)ub]ic schools in Georgia, 
but he says they are better than the negro schools. They do not couipare at all with 
the juiblic schools of New England. Among the wealthy white peojde there are a 
number of private schools. The girls go to women’s colleges and, the l)oys to the 
denominational schools and the State university. Some of them go North for their 
education. 

There is always difficulty about county superintendents because of the small pay 
thev receive, and this sometimes resnlte in hiring teachers who will contribute part 
of their salaries either to the superintendents or to someone else in order to get places, 
with the result that a poor class of teachers is often employed. ( U>1 , 173, 1 74. ) 

Dougherty County . — Professor Du Bois testifies that in Dougherty Gounty about 73 
per cent of all persons 10 years of ^e and over are illiterate — that is, they either can 
not read or write or can read so little as to amount to nothing. The penientage of 
illiterates under the age of 20 is alxmt 60 per cent. This increased litenujy between 
the ages of 10 and 20 is attributed to the common schools of Dougherty County, whic.h, 
although very j)oor, have some good features. There is no schoolhouse in the whole 
county that yan compare with the very worst schoolhouse in New England. The 
liest one that Professor Du Bois ever saw in the county was a board house equipped 
with rude benches, without desks, no sort of fufniture except a blackboard and three 
boards ]>ut together for the teacher’s desk, and only a hole in the side of the wall 
for a window. Most of the schoolhouses were either old log huts or negro churches. 

There is less illiteracy in the town of Albany, the county seat of the county, than 
in the country districts. There are some gooil teachers in Albany. The American 
Missionary Association started an academy there some 20 years ago, and its influence 
has been beneficial. It is now entirely under colored teachers, nearly all of whom 
are college graduates. The attendance amounts to 200 or 300. The public school is 
not quite so good, and the teacliers aixi not paid so well as in the academv. (161, 
172, 173.) 

4. Ikartw. —Bishop Gkant says that the conditions in all the Southern Stai^ 
where slavery formerly existed are i)rac!ti<ally the same, but the educational facili- 
ties of Texas are perhaps Injtter than in any other of the Southern States, the school 
fund being larger. (144, 145.) 

. 5. DeficiendeH of Southern edwcofion.— Dr. Dabney thinks that the South has at last 
come to recognize the deficiencies of her educational system and the one-sidedness of 
her schools. The recent agitation for technical education grows out of the desire of 
the people to work up their own resources. Dr. Dabney fears, however, that there 
is danger of taking too narrow a view of the subject, ana thinks that more attention 
should be paid to the common scihool system than heretofore. One of the difiSculties 
with the system of education in the South has been that most of the thought has 
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been given to higlier education and too little to the cdw^ation of all the people in the 
common schools. The institutions of higher education in the South are not attended 
as largely as those of other States, becAuse the Southern States have tru) few public, 
schools to sui)port. them. Another fault with the education of to-day is that the 
graduates are not fitted for the actual business affairs of life. So long as the gradu- 
ates are fit for nothing but bookkeeping, typewriting, and newspaper reporting, and 
are positively discpialified for business or manufa(*turing, there is something wrong 
in the systeim The common scliool education should lay a foundation upon which 
one could build any ordinary profession. It should give a broad basis to make an 
intelligent artisan as well as a bookkeeper. Te(*,hni(*al education is important, but 
universal public education is nu>re important. Manual training and scientific 
branches should be put into high schools, where the chihlren can have an opportu- 
nity for broa<l training. If gniater productivity is tin* aim, there must lx* betU*r com- 
mon schools. (11)2,193.) 

6. lH»like of puhlic svhmh. — Professor Du Bois, of Atlanta University, thinks there 
is a dislike of the, public school system among the Ix^st people of the South. They 
do not think the poor whites ought mfi. to be e,<lu(;ated, but they have their doubts 
as to whether the public, school system is the best method of giving the itliild an 
education. (173, 174.) 

7. Comjmlnory education. — Mr. Winswn favors compulsory ediu'ation in North 
Carolina. It would be the greatest lever in the improvement of tlu* 5>outh. It will 
render the ])Oorer class of peojih* discontented with their present lot, and thereby 
spur them !(► renewed endeavors for material im]>rovement, and will incrciisc wants 
and desires, and thus stimulate their intellectual activitic's ami make tliem caj)ableof 
doing more and better t lungs. As an economical measure compulsory i‘ducation, and 
also as much industrial and te(;hnical education as ])ossible, are desirable. Drawing, 
designing, car]jentering, (dc., sliould be put into the public! school sysU'in. ( 127. ) 

Mr. ll.\RHisoN favors compulsory educ,ation up to the ])oint of recpiiring a clilld to 
read and write, but no further. (116.) 

Mr. Simpson' says he does not think the educational system of South Carolina has 
reached such a state of i)erfec,tion as would warrant a compulsorv school law. Such 
a law might be enacted to apply to the towns and m;t to the rural (listricts, butit would 
be a special law, and Mr. Simpson doubts if it Mouhl be constitutional. The schools 
are so located that it would be inconvenient for a great many (‘hihlren in the country 
to attend them, and it would be a terrible hanlsbij) t<i require, them to go to school 
unless the districts were so divided up that the schwls would becmivenient. (106. ) 

C. Sec^oiidHry and liif^lier education. (See also, as to conditions in the 
South, section B.)~l. High uchools. — Dr. Hahius calls attention to a' significant 
increase of high schools in the United StAtes,from 2,526 9 years ago to 5,315 at the 
present time. Natural j)hilosopliy and chemistry form a large part of tin* secondary 
course of study. Natural philosophy enables the jaijul to understand the nature of 
force and the construction of macliines wliich turn force to useful })urj)oses. (16.) 

2. Colleges. — Dr. Hauris testifies that in the 25 years l>etween 1872 and 1897 the 
nuTnl)er of students in the colleges alone, omitting professional and technical stu- 
dents, increased from 580 in 1,0(X),000 to 1,201 in 1,000,000, and the number of (!ol- 
lege students pursuing s])ecial investigations increas^ 25 fold. tabh‘ is submitted 
showing the increase from year to year. (40, 41. ) 

3. Higher education of women. — Dr. H arris testifies that the education (fi w'omen in 
institutions of higher learning has been revolutionized in the bust 25 years. A table 
is submitted showing the women students in colleges and seminaries for the years 1874 
to 1899, which shows an increase of from 14,768 to 37,505. The higher education of 
women luis tended to disjdace men in certain employments. Women are taking up 
their quota of clerkships, and out of 403,333 teachers in the public schools only 32.6 
per cent are males. (45, 46. ) 

4. Scientijic and technical education. — Dr. Dabney says the old-time college was 
unsurpassed in giving men character and classical culture, but deficient in that it did 
not qualify all its students f(^r all the, work of life. The great defect was that it had 
no training for young men who ha<l no taste for the classics, literature, or philosophy, 
and were not fitted for the higher walks of professional life. About 1870 the neces- 
sity for reform in the system of education bemme manifest to scholars all over the 
world. The movement for scientific and technical education waa w’orld-wide, and 
the changes made in college education in the South were in harmony with the trend 
of modem thought and industrial development the world over. It was an auspicious 
time for such a change in the South, following so closelj^ upon the end of the civil 
war. The South commenced to appreciate about that time the almost boundless 
material resources which she ]) 0 S 8 e 88 eB, and set bravely to work to build up her waste 
places and win Imck the wealth of wWch she had b^n deprived by the war. In 
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DrdtT to utilize the resources of the South it beeame necessary to give Southern boys 
an opportunity to seiuire a scientific and technical education. As a result of all these 
consuierations there has been a wonderful <levelopment in scientific^ and technical 
educration in the South. (197.) 

D. Proposed Federal aid.— 1. Forcomnum Mr. Miller says that 

on account of the impoverished condition of South Carolina, and lM‘cause of the great 
mmdxT of ignorant citizens, it is impossible to give them any sort of an education 
with the money available. He argues strongly for Fculeral aid for the public schools, 
and refers to the efforts of Senator Blair in the Fifty-first Congress to that end. Bet- 
ter citizenship will benefit the General Government, and if the State is too poor to 
furnish the means for education it then becomes the duty of the Federal Goyern- 
ment to give it« assistance. While* there is no precedent for sucb aicl, there is no 
other case in which such justifiable demands for making a precedent exist. It is the 
duty of the Government, whenever the people are impoverished and unable to 
enlighten theinselv(‘s, to furnish the* means to educate them, and if thc5 Federal Gov- 
ernment lends its assistance in this case the South will not only be in a condition to 
help itself in a short time, but. will also be of general assistance to the entire country. 
(118-120.) 

Professor DuBois thinks the National Government ought to do something for com- 
mon school education in tho South, especially for negroes, and he recommends a bill 
modeled <in the Blair bill. He suggests that an at)propriation ought to be made in 
j)ro|)ortioii to illiteracy in tlu* various States, the National Government merely sup- 
l)lem(‘nting local t‘ffoTds. He would make the law ecpially api>licable to ail, so that 
some white schools would get the Iwnefit of the Government’s aid. (174, 175. ) 

Professor Wmoirr bcli(‘V(‘S that the National Government sliould come to the aid 
of the Southern States in helping to educate the illiterate, esi>tH.‘ially tin* negroes, 
ih* believt's that all the Southern Stah‘S are expending and have exj>endcd as much 
moiu'v in ai<l of education as they can afford. The sentiment of the Southern States 
is larg(‘ly in favor of. a measur(‘on the lines <»f the Blair bill. In the State of Georgia 
he does not think there are over one dozen schoolbuuses for colored t<eople, in the 
(H)untry, especially, that were built for school purjjoses. (203, 20fi, 207, 210.) 

Mr. Winston favors an approj^riation from th Gem*ral Government in ai<l of tex- 
tile and manual scliools, and also in aid < f the c.ommon schools of his State. He was 
in sympath \ with the. Blair bill. The imblic s< hools liavi* not be(‘n developed in the 
South to the. point of efficiency, and are not ardently snpiM»rted either by the edu- 
cated or by the uneducated people. Agitation luis grarlually i>ushed them forward, 
though somewhat slowly. His reasons for asking Federal aid are two: (1 ) Because 
of the unusual im])overishment of the South by the war, and the burdens resulting 
therefrom; and (2) bei^ause it would result in tlu* improvement of citizenship. 
'There is no reason in tho nature of things why educatimi should bt*. any more a State 
function than a national function. There, 'should be a national university, for 
instance, at Washington, and there should be some system arranged whereby the 
United vStates would help the weaker section or vStates in ladling up to the general 
national levid of education, just as the State is now helping the weaker counties to 
pull up to the general level. National aid might be given in the forn) of subsidies 
to normal scfiools for technical and industrial education. The supply of education 
for the ]>rofeasions other than teaching is alreiiAy ample. ( 12fi, 127. ) 

Bishop Derrick says it is a hopeful sign that those who some years ago opposed 
negro education now favor it. He thinks the South would be very much better off 
if the nation would adopt ex-Senator Blair’s bill, or some like measure. The South 
has done remarkably well since the war in the matter of negro education, but her 
resources are not sufficient for this purpose. If Congress would pass a national 
educational bill, appropriating money for educational interests, and the negro should 
receive his share, it would be verv much better for everybody concerned. In the 
Southern States there are only from 3 to fi months’ schooling in a year. (157, 158. ) 

Mr. Salter desires legislation providing for national aid to the South for educational 
purposes, esiiecially for higher industrial educatitm. (154.) 

Mr. Simpson says that South Carolina has been as liberal as possible with her limited 
resources. There is a very good hailing between all the institutions that receive 
State aid, but all of Ihem need additional aid, which must come either from private 
donation or from the Federal Government. A great deal of money is needed for 
Clemson College; its capacity ought to be doubled, and the textile department is 
going to be costly. (102, 104, 106, 107.) 

2. For industrial education.— Mr. Beaty thinks the United States Government 
ought to recognize it as a duty to establish and maintain manual and textile schools, 
especially in the States of the South, where there is a large ignoitmt population, 
and where the means or facilities for education are meager. There ought to be one 
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advanced textile school in each State, and several other such schools of a lower parade. 
(99.) 

Mr. Harrison thinks the United States Government could very profitably give a 
liberal support to Clemson College or to any other school of a like character. He 
believes that all American products should be manufactured in this country, and 
that if the technical schools were accorded sufficient support they would be of great 
benefit to the entire country. It would pay the UnitetT States to put money enough 
inti) these technical schools, with proper safeguards, to make them firet-class invita- 
tions, where every boy, whether rich or i)oor, could get the education he desired. 
South Carolina is appropriating as much money as she can afford for educational 
purposes, ("ommon schools are more in need of funds than any other institutions. 
In the rural communities the neglect in education is not caused by the la(;k of appre- 
ciation of the need of it, but by the depression which has existed in the South for a 
good many years. The raw material produced in the South has iK^en worth, until 
re(!ently, little al)Ove the cost of j)roduction, with the result that the f)eople have 
l)een rediu'ed h) very great straits. (109.) 

Mr. Miller argues that the Federal Government should come to the aid of the 
manual training stdiools of the South. In the cotton factories there is needed a sup- 
ply of skilled o|)eratives, and the Government ought to assist in educating the young 
men, so as to enable that .section of the country to compete with other markets. 

Every additional wheel in the way of manufacturing that is started up or caused to turn enhances 
the wealth of the Govenimcnt; but if these wheels are starU'd in incompetent hands the thing col- 
lapses and the Government In the end is the sufferer. 

The United States Government ought to turn over to the States the fund now in 
the Treasury <lue to dead negro soldiers, whose identity has never been established, 
and never will be established, for the establishment and equipping (»f textile training 
schools. That, fund is quiU' large, and it should be prorated among the States in 
proportion to the iiuml)er of soldiers from each State who have not Ix^en identified. 

U 20 , 12 J.) 


III. TECHNICAL AND INDUSTKIAL EDUCATION. 

A. Oeneral dlsc'UHHion.— 1. /MwoWhV?/.— Mr. Winter, a journalist, of Boston, 
Mass., believes in ai)f)lying technical education to evc]^ pursuit. He IndicveH the 
United States Government should assun/e the responsibility of sucli education. The 
Unih'd States is taking on the chanicter of a worhl empire. It is assuming new 
responsibilities, and the standard of education needs to lie (dianged to meet the 
changed (conditions. Up to the beginning of the nineteenth century education was 
practically in the hands of the theologians and philosophers. Technology dcvcloiied 
first among the professions of law, theology,, and medicine, and it is only within the 
last 50 years that it has nac.hed commerce and the trades. Nanoleon was the first 
to ajppreciate the idea of national responsibility for technical education. The Uni- 
versity of Paris, France, has a laboratory attacched to every professor’s (chair. 

The United States Government should establish a university at AVashington. 
There is at present in the United States no national reicognitioii of any educational 
responsibility except in the case of the Indian. Teichniccal education succeeds in 
Europe because the Government furnishes it. The United States Government, 
especially for the consular service, needs a technucal school, which no one but the 
Government can furnish. It would be Ixtter to bring the technically ediucated Kuro- 
I)ean professors to this country tlmn to send the American boy abroad h) secure a 
technical education, ofUm at the expense of patriotism. (66, 67.) 

Mr. Winter says that New England is being educated by 11,000 women teachers, 
who can not and should not be held responsible for techniial education. What is 
true of New England is true of every other section of the United States. The native 
New Englander is becoming a wealth distributer instead of a wealth creator, because 
of a lack of technical eduiation, and is being supplanted by the thrifty foreigner. 
“New England is already tlie producer of industrial ruins. Her textile supremacy 
has demrted.” (67, 68.) 

Mr. Beaty, quoting from Mr. A. F. Barker, headmaster of the textile department 
of the Bradf(>rd (England) Technical College, says the three stages of educa- 
tion are, first, the home life; second, the school and college life; and third, the c5om- 
munal life. The home, school, and college life do but prepare for the practical 
everyday life of the world, which is really the training college .of life. Tlie gteai 
work for industrial education is the raising of industries into practical sciences, vmich 
shall call forth the eneigies and capabilities of the best of our industrial population. 
The value of industrial wucation a^ a direct preparation for earning one’s dally bread 
must not be overiooked. The first principles of technical training are system, accu- 
racy, and fairness. In the case of a mechanical student, he is taught to use the 
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proper tools or madiine for each kind of work, and is also taught the theory of engi- 
neering of the kind he may be studying, together with the fundamental principle 
of the machines used. The technically trained man is enabled to dinerentiate 
between the important and the unimportant, and to understand new machines that 
may come under his attention. He thus has an immense advantage over the man 
not so thoroughly equipped. Industrial schools develop the scientific side of the 
trade or business with which they are connected, and are the workingman’s best 
friend. Many of those who are now filling good positions as railroad engineers, 
bridge constructorSj shipbuilders, etc., would probably lie laborers at small wages if 
it weTe not for the industrial education they have received. Many of the gi^uates 
of Olemaon College, South Carolina, for example, are now occupying positions of 
responsibility and commanding high salaries, not liecause they are more brainy than 
others around them, but because they have had that technical training which lias 
fittt‘d them for such positions. (96, 97. ) 

Mr. Harrison thinks it would not be good inilicy to inaugurate a system of technical 
training in the common schools, beaiuse if special lines were liegun and followed out 
prior t-o the time the pupil reac'hes 15 or 16 years of age he would l)e oblige<l to leave 
off the general studies, which are really necessary as a foundation for all education. 
The sj)ecial courses, in his opinion, ought to lie taken up after the pupil leaves the 
common schools. (111.) 

Dr. Harris maintains that while general education is perhaps sufficient for the 
masses of the i)eople, there should be enough industrial schools to enable any person 
in the (jommunity to leani all that a school can teach regarding the main industry of 
his community. 

Dr. Harris does not think i he apprentice system best for learning a trade. In many 
of the arts the school gives a l)etter instruction. The <‘omplaint against the aj)pren- 
tice system is that tlu^ employer naturally wishes to get as much as he can out of the 
aj)prentice, and keep him as long as he can in his service, and he therefore holds back 
from the pupil a knowledge of the higher secrets of the trade. Oftcm the appren- 
tice is not helped at all to acquire the highest skill. In a school tlie idea is entirely 
different, and the pupils are taught iis rapidly as their capacity will permit. Between 
1870 and 1890 the classes of labor which re<piire more directive pow(T and more skill 
increased very mu(!h faster than tin* |K)pulation. Draftsmen and inventors iiicrea^d 
fourfold; chemists and metallurgists increased threefold; journalists doubled; print- 
ers, compositors, and lithographers nearly doubled, while the men of all work 
decreast'd greatly, and the specialized workers in iron and steel increased from 
14 in a thousand to 21 in a thousand. Many other skilled trades practically doubled 
their numlwrs. (40.) 

Dr. Harris says that there has been great activity in the adoption of new indus- 
tries in the United States, especially sinci^ the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 
Russia, in her exhibit at that exposition, showed what could l>e done in the way of 
reducing the elements of trader to a teachable form. It is much less expensive lx)th 
for the teacher and the learner to have the elements of industries taught in progress- 
ive lessons to classes than by the so-called apprentice system. After the Crimean 
war the Russian Government became aware that there were more people producing 
raw material .in that country, es])ecially in the form of agricultural products, in pro- 
I>ortion to the population, and a smaller r^tio engaged in manufacturing and 
(!ommerce, than in any other country in Europe; and the nation introduced skilled 
worl^en into the villages and cities of Russia from the west of Europe, together 
with school shops for tlie training of skilled labor, with the result that Russia 
has increas^ very materially her annual product. A nation that depends entirely 
upon agriculture, even if it is a fertile country, will not be a wealthy country. (8, 9.’) 

2. Advantages shown ht/ German Mr. Wintkk says that the German 

Government has done more in the way of applying technical education to every pur- 
suit than any other nation in the world. It is admitted in Great Britain to-day that 
that country is m danger of being supplanted by Germany on account of her devo- 
tion to technical education. In the German army a man is trained in everything, 
even down to shoeing a horse. “They take a man and make the most of him.” 
Tliat is the German idea of the “ fatherland.” Germans who come to this country 
are above the average immigrants. They are well educated and carefully trained. 
Their superiority is wholly attributable to the superior education given them by the 
•State. The United States has much to learn from Europe in this particular. Ger- 
many believes that the world’s industrial supremacy is within her grasp. She dow 
not rely upon an abstract theory of protection or nee trade, but educates her citi- 
zens in commercial supremacy. (66, 67, 68.) 

Mr. Beaty, professor in Clemson Coll^, South Carolina, says the Germans ek 
probably the most progressive and practical nation of the world, and have broughi 
about some wonderful results by working the theorist and the practical man side bj 
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side. Gennany, with her great population and insufficient tewJi lias to import raw 
materials, incliuiing about 1,000,0(X) tons of coal per year, besides quantities of food 
stuffs U) sustain her i)eople. Yet laboring under these great disadvantages she stands 
second in the list of nations of the world in trade, largely by reason qf,the fact of her 
industrial education. Any industrv will seek that nation which has the special 
knowledge lM3st suited to it. A (celebrated German chemist, Herrnsdorf, was the first 
to discover the process to make an absolute fast black. The Germans have also shown 
us how to increase the value of raw materials by increasing and utilizing their by- 
products. For instance, they increase the value of coal tar by manufacturing j)hena- 
cetin, thereby mull i plying the value of the raw materials some ten thousand times. 
In almost every town of this country various articles of manufacture are found 
stamped Made in Germany.’' The demand for these articles shows their superior- 
ity. What Gennany lias done America can do, because the American nation is 
equally energetic ami her natural resources are much greater. (95, 97, 98. ) 

Dr. Harris says that Germany is the ipost remarkable example to be found of a 
sudden incri'ase In nroduction. tn 1870 Germany produced about 26 cents per day for 
each inhabitant. By diversifying the industries and raising at home what had for- 
inerly been purchased abroad, the productive power per capita has incrt^ased about 
10 cents a day in tJie last 30 yi^ars. One of the chief industries is the prcxluction of 
sugar from beet.'^. Germany ascertained that she was using much less sugar }W'r 
inhabitant than many other countries, although being a northern country her inhab- 
itants needed the (;arbon which sugar (‘ordains. 8he thereupon began to raise beets, 
improving the method of culture, and to manufa(‘ture her own sugar, with the result 
that tht‘re has been a revolution in the production of sugar. Formerly sugar cane 
furnished nearly all the sugar; now the annual product of cane sugar is 4,5(X),000 
tons, while the beet sugar of the world amounts to 5,500,000 tons. (13.) 

3. Naiur(tofinstrudi(m.—Dr. Dabnkv says a conqdete system of teclmi(*al schools 
comprehends the following: 

1. Afl.VHlcm of trade in whiidi impilsare (rained for the leading arts. 

2. Polyteelinie schools, in whieli instruction in thcHpidiod sciences ana ((‘chineul or profossionnl 
training an* oflfi'rcit more advanced studeiils. 

3. Jnstitiiles of tochiiology or departments of science in universities, in which tlic highest profes- 
sional instruction in the applied sciences is provided. (195. ) 

4. EriHlhtg hahintrial (wd uKvui«d,-1ramitig sv7n/o/.s. — Dr. Harris testifit's that, manual 
training has been introduced to some extent into our public schools, and ejuite a num- 
ber of reinarkahle schools have bKm foimdt^d in different [larts of the (‘ountry to teach 
industries. These special schools arc taking the place of the shiftless methods of 
apprenticeshij). The sclniol diff(*rs from apprentieeshij) hv laying a solid basis in sci- 
ence and arithmetic, it enables the pupil to understand the macliine and to jnviait a 
better one if needed. There are at present 1 25industrial schools in tin*, country, whereas 
10 years ago there were only 18. The witness submits a table showing the numbor 
of cities of 8,000 population and over in each State in which manual training was 
given in the piiblh^ schools for ttie yi^ars 1800, 1894, 1896, and 1899. Manual training 
was recommended for the students of the University of \’irginiabyThoinia6B Jefferson, 
and Benjamin Franklin included it in his plan for an academy at Iffilladelphia. 
About 1830 the idea was actively put forth, but it was not until after the Centennial 
Exposition in 1876 that the present system of manual training was put into effect in 
this cmintrv. Strong opposition was made among school men for a time, but manual 
training has steadily grown in pojmlarity and a (xinstantly iinprovecl method has 
resulted. In 1899 manual training was an essential feature in the publi(;-8chool 
course of 1 70^citie8. in 350 institutions other than city schools thpre is tmfningwhich 
partakes more or h'ss of the nature* of manual training. These mstitqtions embrace 
almost every class known to American education, and the manual f(*atTireH vary from 
the purely educational manual training to the direct trade instruction of the appren- 

* tice scdiools. In many castes the Jegislatures have taken cognizance of the movement. 
Massachusetts requires every city of 200,000 inhabitants ,to mailitain high-school 
manual-training^ courses approved by the State board of education Maine authorizes 
aoy city or town , to proviiie instruction in industrial or meihanSI drawing to pupils 
over 15 jears of a^e. Inciustrial training is authorized by general laws in Connecti- 
cut, Georda, Indiana, New Jersey, New York, Utah, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and the 
District or Columbia. Detailed tables are submitted by the witness showing the 
cities in which mphal training other than drawing was given in the public schools 
ip 1898-99, and describing the courses. More than 40 of the 101 manual-trapaing 
schools in the United States mention^ in the table referred to are of high-s^ooljfrtde. 
(16-33.) * . * . ^ 

Dr. Harris says the manual-training. school as it exists to-day is in an exteimental 
stage. It is important, but it has not solved all the problems, nor'has it snown.^hat 
the French an'd Belgian systems of special industrial schools is not preferable. Th© 
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moflt f)bvioii8 rea^i in behalf of the maniial-traininff school is that this is an age of 
machinery, and it is well to have each individual Know something about all the 
industries in which machinery is used. (51. ) 

Mr. TJTOMA^ E. Millbr thinks manual training should not be established in the 
public schools in the country, but that every city graded school, both white atjd 
black, should have a manual training department, if possible. ( 118 .) 

Professor Roberts, of &oniell University, says manual training should be begun 
in the public schools as soon as the child shows constructive instincts. A student 
trained to use his hands will acquire the higher education far more rapidly than one 
not so trained, and the higher education will be of far more value to him if he can 
sympathize with and appreciate manual workers. Professor Roberts would not make 
manual training a hard and fast system, but woultl give opportunity for orig- 
inality. (225.) 

5. Ntrd of tearJuiTH . — Dr. Harris says the importance of good teachers in the 
teaching of industries can not lie overestimated. At present there are few teat^hers 
who can teach tlu‘ arts and trades as well as the great mass of teachers can teach the 
ordinary English bramdies. (40.) 


B. Ucinditions and nc^edii in the Nouth. — (See also Education of the Negro, 
p. lx). — D r. Dabney, president of the University of Tennessee, says that the most 
interesting fact in the recent history of the South is the rapid development of scRools 
of science and technology. The rejiort of the United States Bureau of Education for 
1898-99 shows that out of 152 colleges ami universities of a general character in the 
South, imduding Maryland and Missouri, 1(5 have extensive technical departments. 
Tn addition to this, counting those for colored students, there are 28 agricultural and 
mechanical I’olleges; 5 State schools of technology or mining, siqmrate from these col- 
l(‘ges; 9 local technical schools, and 3 separate military academies — making a total of 
192 schools in those States giving instruction in science or technology. None of these 
except the military schools exisle<l prior to 1865. The Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
the IVIiller Manual Training School of Albennarle, the engineering dc'partment of the 
ITniversity of Tennessee, and the (Je^irgia School of Technology are splendid repre- 
sentatives of this class of institutions. (197.) 

There is no diffi(!ulty, says the witness, in accounting for the early indifference of 
the Southern pt‘o})le to science and R'chnology. A young jieople alwavs view their 
raw material as their chief source of wealth. When they lH‘come older they discover 
tliat it is not upon natural wealth alone, but \i\Km the culture of the scientific intcl- 
i(‘ctthat j)ermanent pros])erity depends. The acquisition of wealth must pr(*cede the 
cultivation of science*. Technical skill is needl'd to utilize the raw material to the 
best a<i vantage, and in the history of every nation the time comes when it must 
educate its jM*ople in science and train them in manufactures and industry. The 
higher scientific education is the forerunner of higher i)rosi)erity, and the nation which 
fails to develop the intellectual faculty for priHluction must degenerate. (195, 196. ) 

Mr. Rhjhari) W, Simi*hon, jiresiilent of the board of trustees of Clernson College, 
Soutli Carolina, testifies that liefore the war labor was not considered respectable in 
^)uth Carolina, inasmuch as it was associated with slavery. A young man would 
not go into a business of any kind in which labor was reiiuired. That false pride 
continued Until long after the war. One of the principal objects sought to l)e accom- 
plished by a system of industrial education in South Carolina was to break down this 
prejudice" and make labor respectable and jirofitable. That was the objec-t in mind 
in establishing Clernson College. (101. ) 

Mr. Simpson regards manual and textile eihu^tion as of the greatest necessity for 
the Southern people. They particularly need it liecause they have never had any- 
tiiing of the kind. The opportunities for the development of manufacturing 
resources are untold. What is needed in South Carolina to meet the necessities is 
liigh schiiols, which are a link lietween the colleges and the common schools. The 
boys in the country have no facilities but the common school, and can not step from 
there into the college. If the State could recei veassistance in supplying all thedemands 
of the people folichnical education there would be a great demand for the necessary 
steps to reach that j^oint. There is a strong movement throughout the State to 
establish technical teaching in connection with the free schools, and in some schools 
it has been already organized. One school in Charleston has mechanical tmining 
and one at Beach Island. Dr. Curry, head of the PealKaiy Institute, recently made 
a speech before the legislature of the State, in which he very strongly advocated the 
aaaition of technical training to the public-school system. (104, 105, 107. ) 

Mr. Harrison says there is abundant opportunity for higher literary education in 
South Carolina, but there is not an abundance of tetdinical, manual, or industrial 
educational facilities. The common schools, in his opinion, ought to be gr^ed up 
to’ the point where every pupil could receive an ordinary English education that 
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would fit him for the traneactionfl of orfliiiary hufiineas. After that the student ahould 
have the privilege of going to a technieal, manual, or literary institution as his incli- 
nation dictates. (109. ) 

Mr. Beaty says that the principal reason why the South has not increased in 
wealth in proportion to other sections of the country is that she has not taken 
advantage of her natural resounjes, and has not manufactured her raw materials. 
There has been a wonderful development of her industries recently, much to the 
betterment of this section. In or<ler to continue this [)rogressive movement the 
South must have men of original ideas and scientific education. There are many 
young men capable of being employed in the mills who are anxious to learn the 
business, and if they are instructed in the pnu'tical ojK^rations of macjhinery and 
receive an auxiliary" technical training in the other details of manufacturing they 
will become proficient. A mill is the best equipped textile school for advanced 
practical instruction, and the liest instructors are the conqiekmt managers. A young 
man in a mill to-day very often has not had that jirevious tiHthnical foundation upon 
which to sjiecialize in his industry, and an absolute necessity has thus arisen for the 
establishment of suchscdiools as will give special training in these industrial lines. 
The average cotton crop of Americta is 10,()lX),000 bales. If the South should jiro- 
duc(‘ a number of men and women sufficient to turn tills vast crop of raw material 
into cloth, supposing the average price of the cloth to be three times the value of the 
raw material, it would bring in a yearly revenue of $Hr)0,000,(X)0 morc‘*than the raw 
material. Tlie American factories are now utilizing only about IIO per cent of the 
American cotton crop, and the foreign countries are reaping the lienelit of manu- 
facturing nearly 70 per cent. A change in this regard can not be brought about 
except by textile (*ducation. (97, 98.) 

C. €leiniM>n College, H^ouih Carolina.— I . (leverul Simp- 

son, jiresident of the board of trustees, testifies that (Jlemson Oollege was originally 
started as an agricultural college, but luis Hin<*i‘ developed into an industrial school. 
It is not a manual training sidiool, ami does not teach the students to become 
mechanics or machinists, but is trying to broaden their intelleitts and teai’Ii them 
the fufidamental principles and practice in all different (le|)artments of work. The 
witness does fiot believe that the old system of education would bring about such 
natural development as the system in vogue at (iemson College. Even in the 
freshman year the student is taught drawing or <lesigning. The result is that his 
faculties of observation and accuracy, which are the most powerful agencies for edu- 
cation, are early developed and improved. In the old times the Southern people 
took life easy and mw'er thought of iHung extwt or accurate in anything. When the 
boys enter tlie wood shop in the school their first efforts are very crune — they have 
no con<*eption of accuracy at all, but when they have gone on into the machine 
shop their accuracy is graded to the 0.008 part hi an inch, 

Clemson College has a wood .diop, blai'ksmith shoi), foundry, machine shop, elec- 
trical and mechanical laboratories; it has designers, free-hand instrmiors, and teach- 
ers of physics in the mechanical department of this school. There is a professor of 
agriculture, and under him instructors in horticulture, botany, veterinary science, 
entomology, and two or three other bramdies; the students are taught not only the 
theory, hut the practice. In connei^tion with that department is the exjieriment 
station, in which exfieriments are conducted under the eyes and observation of the 
students, with very ^neficial results. There is also a chemical and scientific depart- 
ment connected with the school. This embraces chemistry, geology, and mineralogy. 
A textile department has recently lieen added also. 

The school has lieen successful far beyond the expectations of its most sanguine 
advocates. It has turned away this year as many pupils as it was able to take care 
of, and enough written applications have lK*en reiteived for the next year to fill the 
college anew. The results of the education received there are shown bv the fact that 
the graduates are in great demand, and step from the college into salaries ranging 
from $600 to $1 ,600. • 

The great difficulty met with in the establishment of Clemson College was to edu- 
cate the people to its importance and necessity. They had never seen anything like 
it before, and many schools of a somewhat similar character, where literary and 
technical education was combined, had proven very costly and had not been suc- 
cessful. (101,102.) 

Mr. Simpson thinks that if the technical education which is carried on at Clemson 
College should be sufficiently extended to meet the wants and demands of the people 
there would be such a demonstration of its value that all would seek it. Three- 
fourths of all the puipls at Clemson College are poor boys from the country^ who 
can not get an education anywhere else in the world. Many of them are working 
their way through college, and if the college had the means to help the poor boys 
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it could double its capacity and be filled with l)oys from the ignorant class of 
people. (106.) 

Mr. Beaty says that the training in Clemson is very thorough. Her graduates are 
very successful and are now filling positions of importance in various lines. Owing 
to the Spanish-American war a large proportion of the class of 1898 went into the 
Navy several months before they had completed their (course of study. Several 
members of this class are now working with snipbuilders, railroad companies, bridge 
cxinstructors, and builders of electric railroads. A graduate of this school is now in 
charge of a large electric power plant. Within 6 weeks after gnduation the entire 
class of 1899 had received profitable employment, one of them, within 3 weeks, hav- 
ing been placed in control of a Government electric plant at a salary of $1,200 per year. 
Many of the students are farmers’ sons and have not had the advantages of a common 
school education, so that their development has been brought about by the college. 
(92, 98, 99, 100.) 

Professor Be^ty says that Clemson College has graduated 72 students. The total 
enrollment for tlie year 1900 is 435. With a larger endowment or income it could 
greatly increase the work. Tlie students are all male whites. The average cost |>er 
student ju'r year is $99, including Iwanl, lights, fuel, laundry, uniform, and lap. This 
dr)es not include shoes, bf)okH, or underclotliing. The regular tuition fee is $40. This 
sum is a part of the income of the college in addition to the $71,000 from the several 
funds. (92,99,100.) 

Mr. Haiiuison agrees with Professor Beaty that the pupil should learn by theory 
as well as bv practice. He knows of a good many young men who Ijave gone into 
manufacturing in different departments who are lacking in that broad culture whmh 
the technical schools can give. He is not alhjgether in sympathy with the policy 
pursued at Ckmison CJollege, l)eciiu8e he thinks too iniuih athmtion has been given to 
the literary department th<*re instciid of to the technical department. Witnin the 
last two years, however, he believes more attention has been given to the technical 
work. (d09.) 

2. /♦VwarKrA.— Mr. Bkaty testifies that Clemson College wm established in 1893. 
It does not receive any direct appropriation from the State, but is allowed the ‘ ‘ inspec- 
tion tax” of 25 cents i)er ton on all fertilizers manufactured in the State, which 
amounts to from $40,000 to $65,000 a year. From the Federal (t( > vernment it receives 
its proportion of the Morrill fund, amounting to $12,500, and from the scrip fund 
about $5,(M)0 i)er year. The annual support of the college from all the funds is usually 
a little over $71,000 a year. (92, 99, 100. ) 

Mr. SiMi’soN says that South Carolina has provided another college, similar to 
Clen ison C’ollegc, for the negro. The old South Carolina College and the ( Mtadel A cad- 
eray, both of which arc locate<l at Charleston, are maintaineil by the State. There 
are no colored students at Clemson Colleg(^ In the early days Congress gave the 
States land scrip for educational purposta. During the period of reconstruction the 
fund ot South Carolina from this source was stolen, and the State replaced it by 
bonds, which arc still outstanding. The fund raised from these bonds is equallv 
divided between (fiemson College and the colored school referred to. The Morrill 
fund is equally divided also, but the Hatch fund is not. The authorities tlmt man- 
age and control the Hatch fund are opposed to the establishment of branch institu- 
tions. The State luis given (Ueinson tj>llege from $300,000 to $400,000 to erect and 
equip it, and the ct)llege gets a surplus of the proceeds of the tax on fertilizers, which 
amounts on an average to $50,0(K) a year. The State has also established an indus- 
trial school for women, and has sjamt a great deal of money in building houses and 
schools and tMiuipping them. (10,3,104.) . ^ 

3. Mr. Beaty says Clemson College is divided into three separate 
departments— namely, agricultural, mechanical, and textile. The agricultural dejart- 
ment employs 6 instrucU)r8 and lias 45 students; the mechanical department employs 
7 instnictors and has 88 students; the textile department employs 4 instructors and 
has 48 students. Freshman and preparatory classes are not included. About 15 
other instructors are in the academic work of the college. The average salary of 
instructors is $1,208; the averse working time for each insrutetor, class-room work 
only, is 28^ hours per week. The students have 30 hours of work a week— 15 hours 
of class-room work and 15 hours of practical work. The re^lar students all pursue 
the same studies in the freshman year. At the l)eginning of the sophomore year each 

• student elects .which of the 3 courses he will pursue. (92.) 

4. Hechaniail dfiparinient.— Mr. Beaty says the mechanical department of Clemson 
College has been in operation since the founding of the college. In the third year 
the electrical and civil-engineering courses branth out from the mechanical-engineer- 
ing course. The building set apart for the work of this department contains about 
30,000 square feet of floor space, and has the divisions of woodwork, forgo, foundry 
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work, machine shop, drawing rooms, and mechanical laboratory. In the theoretical 
work of the freshman year the time is devoted exclusively to mathematics, English, 
history, and such like culture studies. In the sophomore year the studies bear 
either directly or indirectly on engineering. In the junior an(^ senior years the stu- 
dent specializes entirely iii the division which he has elected. Practic.al woodwork, 
forge, and foundry work l)egin in the freshman year. The class in foundry work 
cast, several times a week and make all of the iron and brass castings used by the 
different students in the constnn^tion of engines, dynamos, motors, etc. Work in 
the machine shop is taken up in the junior and senior years. Exercise work is 
given out first to familiarize the student with the different, machines employed. In 
a short time they begin to finish the castings sent in from the foundry. Following 
this comes the instrm’tion in the building of small engines and the winding and fin- 
ishing of dynamos and motors. The mechanical la!)oratory is ecmipped with air 
cfnnpressors, water motors, electric motors, and everything of the kiml, and ample 
facilities are afforded the student for detailed study of the various machines tliat 
must Ije used by him in the practice of his profession. In addition to this a series of 
lectures on patent law and the laws of contrai-t and specification are given the stu- 
dent. Th(‘ object (»f this mechanical course is to give a young man as l)road an engi- 
neering education as 4 yt^ars of systematic technical training will })ermit. (911. ) 

5. JC/ectriail enghiemng. — Mr. Beaty says that the work of the electric-engin(*ering 
department is carried on by lectures in the class room and individiml instruction in 
the laboratory. The lalscratory is handsomely e!(]uij)i)ed with expensive instrii- 
ments. The dynamo laboratory <*ontainsall kinds of electrical machines likely to Ix' 
found in a modern electrical plant. The students o})erate these machines as thi‘y 
would be operated for practical purpose's. The efficiency of each machiiu' is tested 
and results are noh'd. They also test for practical errors in dynamos and motors, 
the machines having been deranged by the instructors. Fully one-half of the mohirs 
usefl in the various depart meuta of the college were built in this laboratory. The 
aim of the instruction given in this course is to equip th(‘ students fully in the essen- 
tial princi])les of the ])rofession, as w'ell as to give theni practical knowledge of the 
construction and operation of dynamo-elei'trical machinery. (911, 94.) 

6. Virilntgiwerwg.— Mr, Beaty says that the <*ourse in civil engineering at (fiem- 
son (bllege'begins with plain surveying in the sophomore year and inclu(U‘s the 
general principles ami operations of surveying with c.omj)as8, level, and transit. The 
object is to make practical surveyors. The field w'ork includes surveys of largt' tracts 
of land, of which the areiis are <*omput(‘d and accurate plats drawn. Lands an? 
divided out and irregular and intricate boundary lines located. During the junior 
year classes are employed in the study of the higtier forms of surveying, highway 
engineering, the theory of railway construction, etc. Advantages of various nude- 
rials for road coverings, and the effects of gmdes and surveys u[)on the cost of trans- 
portation, and the computations of earth work an‘ studied. (114.) 

7. Te:r1ile dcpartiiieiil. — Mr. Beaty says that lh(‘ trustees of Clemson College appro- 

S riated $15,(X)0 to establish a textile school, whi<*h has been in operation since 
oveinber, 1898. The building and ('qiiipments cost about $80, 000, about $12,000 of 
which was donated in machinery by various machine builders. In the sophomore 
year the student is allowed to specialize to a limited extent. Special lines are not 
followed very closely until the third year for two reasons; First, the student ought 
t-o get a good general education and familiarize himself with certain bramdies of 
mechanics and sciemie, arid, second, any narrowness of education ought to be avoided. 
The first and second years of the course? are devoted to mathematics, English, history, 
natural philosophy, theoretical chemistry, woodwi^rk, forge and foundrv work, 
descriptive geometry, free-hand and me(?lianlcal drawing. The third ami fourth 
years of the course an? devoted to the study of textiles, w ith a continuation of (chem- 
istry, higher mathematics, the steam engine, mechanics, mill construction, fire pro- 
tection, and ma<;hine-8hop work. The study of textiles includes carding, spinning, 
weaving, designing, and dyeing. A special study of the machines is also made, and 
the students are reejuired to tear down, rebuild and adjust the inachint's, and to 
operate them. The first instruction in weaving is given on handlooms of 8i>ecial 
construction, the power loom operating too rapidly to permit a student to understand 
all the motions of it. On the power looms the student designs, under instniction, 
the fabric he is to weave. He makes his calculation as to the counts of the yarn, the 
numlier of ends, an<I the colors to produce it. He makes up his warp and arranged 
his loom, setting and adjusting until the machine is working properly. The studente 
are taught how to take advant^e of power so as to economize it. Preparation is 
being made to give full instruction in Jacquard weaving and card cutting. In dye- 
ing ttie idea is to teach it as a 8cien(?e and not as an art. Colors are produced by 
combining some or all of the prismatic colors in various proportions. As far as 
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practicable the student Is instructed in mill architecture and fire protection. The 
cormnercial features of the mill arc discussed to a limited extent, and a series of talks 
are ^iven on the more important commercial cottons of the world. The student is 
tauglit how to cho()«e cx)ttonH so as to produce a given quality of yarns. (94-96. ) 

Mr. SiMi*soN testifies that the toxtile school at Clemson College was made possible 
by tlu! generosity of manufacturers all over the country in donating machinery, out- 
fit, and equi})ment. Technical training is very costly and requires trained men, who 
are \ fry scarce. ‘ ‘ We do not propose just to teach the boys how to spin and weave.” 
The witness does not think it possible, under our form of government, thus to tax 
the many for the benefit of the few. The j^eople can be taxed for the l)enetit of the 
whole, and incidentally an in<lividual may benefited. If the college were to stop 
in the t(‘xtile scliool with the idea t>f simply making weavers, spinners, etc., it would 
be wrong, ])ecanse the boy could go to tlu‘ mill and get practical knowlwlge (piicker. 
Tb(' ol)ject of the school is to turn out educated men who will go into the factories 
and beconu' the leaders and form the characters of the people in fa(itory labor. The 
witness believt*s the results will be large enough to justify the State in levying a tax 
for the siip]»ort of the institution. (107, 108.) 

11. Niirtli Carolina Colle(;e of A|;rieullure and Uccliank* Arts.— 

1. (immd (Ji^iicrlptiou. — Mr. W lNs'ro^', president of the North Carolina Collt^ge of Agri- 
culture and Me(’hanic Arts, te.stifies that thesco})eof that institution is to educate 
for civil, mi'chanical, and electrical engineering, and for agricultural and general 
scientific work. A beginning has been made in textile education, and efff>rts are 
b(‘ing made to put up a textile building, which will be a modern ctotton mill e(pii])ped 
with tin* neces.sary machinery, that will give jmictical instruction. The college has 
be<‘n in existence for 10 years, and began on the money received from laml scrip 
donaled to the State by the (i(‘neral (Tovernment. It amounts at present to $7,500 a 
year. Tb(‘ present income of the college is from this land-scrip fuixl and the Morrill 
fund, and from a State appropriation of $10,000 a year, together with fees from the 
students. The (iollege receives some benefit from the money given to experiment 
stations by tlie Hatch Act, under an arrangement by which certain ofticers of the 
(‘xporimeiit station receive part of their' compensation from the funds of the college 
and perform certain duties in the <'ollege. (125.) 

2. Sfiuh'nfx — ]\Ir. Winston says the students are all white males. The rules of the 
colh‘ge admit females to the technical course, or, on the special vote of the faculty, to 
any other course. Females are not encouraged to cxmn* wdthout a definite purpose 
in their coming. They will want to come to the textile school when that is well 
under wav and they will be received there without any limitation at all. The reason 
for the partial exclusion of females is that the State has provided another institution 
especially for them. The total enrollment of pupils this year is 298. (125.) 

8. Tmhnu and Winston says the tuition fee at the North Carolina 

College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts is $20 a year for 9 months; board is $8 a 
month ; the unih u iii coats $16; find and lights, $12 a year. Anyone who comes to the 
college desiring instruction in mai^hinery only will be received and not compelled to 
take any instruction in lK>oks, but those wanting instruidion in books and not in 
machinery will be refused. (125.) 

4. Courne of Instmction.—ln the freshman class every student, regardless of what 
course he is to take subsequently, in addition to his 15 hours a week of book studies, 
is reipiired to do 12 hours a week of practical w»>rk in the carjxinter shop, lathe 
room, and forge shop, inclmling drawing and designing. Higher up in the course 
the shop work is differentiated. One who is to be a mechanical engineer, for instamie, 
g<M^s into the maidiineshof); an electrical engineer will spend his time in the machine 
shop and the electrical shop. One-half the time of the first year is given to actual 
industrial work, and about three-fifths of the time of the subsequent years. Most 
excellent results have lx»en obtainevl, some of the students Ixdng called away even 
as early as the sophomore year for work in architecture and in machine shops. The 
demand is so great for trained workers that some of the best men are lost annually. 
If the equipment were ample the college could secure from 1,000 to 2,000 students. 
(125,126.) 

E. Hampton Aormal and Ai;rieultnral Institute.— 1. (kmral dencrip- 
4von.— Mr. Frisskll, principal of Hanqiton Normal and Agricultural Institute at 
Hampton, Va., says that that school was organized originally by what was known as 
the American Missionarv Association. It was started soon after the war, and Gen- 
eral Armstrong, who ha'd been with the colored troops, took charge of it. As the 
school grew a board of 17 trustees was appointed, and the school was chartered by 
the State of Virginia as a normal and agricultural institute for training teachers for 
th(i public schools, first of the Stato and then of the South generally, and also to give 
ins truction in the trades. 
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There are now about 60 buildings at Hampton Institute, with an estimated value 
of between $500,000 and $600,000. There is a very beautiful church, which cost 
$60,0{X) or $60,000. Instead of being like an ordinary school the institute is more 
like an industrial village. (77-78, 8z.) 

2. Fhisskll says Hampton Institute receives a third interest of the 
land-scrip fund of the State of Virginia, a part of the Morrill act fund appropriated 
to agricultural colleges, $12,1)00 a year from what is known as the Slater fund, and 
$2,200 from from the Peabody fund. It also has 120 Indians as students, receiving 
for ea(ih $167 annually appropriated bv Congress. The cost of the school is now 
between $140,000 and $150,000 annually. There is an emlowment fund of over 
$700,000, and about $80,000 is raistid yearly from charitably disposed people, and 
from churches, Sunday schools, eh*.., through the North. (78. ) 

3. HtudeniM and their ivark. — Mr. Frihskij. says the day students and boarders at 
Hampton Institute number about 1,000, of whom alKuit 650 are boarders and the 
rest day scholars. With the exception of al>out 120 to 130 Indiana they are all col- 
ored. Males and females are admitted on an equality. The average age in the board- 
ing department is about 18 years. Students are not admittetl until they are able to 
enter the industrial training sidiools, the age limit there being 16 years. 

The majority of students that come into the Ixiarding department go into the night 
school, where they study 2 hours a day, while they work 10 hours a ^ay in the vari- 
ous shops. There are 16 shops and a large sawmill, and the students have a chance 
to work and very laigely earn their board and clothes. They are not allowed to 
spend money, but must lay it aside. The first year is given up very largely to this 
work. Upon first entering the school they are taken to the laiioratorv, where they 
learn something about air, water, and soil. They are introduced to books gradually, 
and the result is that out of this course of instruction a love for work is dt^veloped. 
They earn about 8 cents an hour for their labor if they are fairly capable. 

At the end of the year tliey (;an go into the academic department and take up cer- 
tain studies, history, geography, and the like, but all related definitely to agriculture 
and tradi‘8, and they nave also manual training. They begin with the* simplest kinds 
of woodwork and gradually go up through the wood, iron, and tin work. Every girl 
is taught something of woodwora, and is not allowed to graduate unless she (tan’etook 
a good meal, make her own dresses and her underwear. There are some students 
who do not go through the academic, department, but go directly into the trades after 
they have been through the first year of the school. 

Wlien one of the undergraduates leaves the school to go into business he is given 
a statement as to what he has done there, but gets no certificate or diploma until he 
graduates. The requirements for graduation are arithmetic, a little algebra, and some 
^ometry, a fair knowledge of American history and geography, a knowledge of the 
tbnstitution of the United States, and some knowledge of chemistry and jibysif^s. 
The graduates in mechanics could take up a trade, but they })robably w'ould not 
directly Ijecome journeymen. (78, 80, 82, 83.) 

4. Uraduat(’H.—MT. Fkihsell says that of the graduates of Hampton Institute about 
90 per cent have gone into teaching, at least for a short time. Hampton has sent out 
about 1,000 graduates, 150 of whom have died, and 803 of the others are ai^counted 
for. Of these, 140 are in various occupations; 227 are teaching; 26 are teaching trades; 
60 are teaching and ojX'rating farms; 5 are teaching fanning and working at trades; 
15 are teaching and working at trades, and 31 are engaged in working at other occu- 
pations. There are 47 working at trades; 53 in the professions; 15 farmers; 34 
studente in other scluxils, and in other occupations, 124. 

About three-fifths of the graduates so far have been males. A larger number of 
the male graduates would become farmers and mechanics if there was not such a 
grpat demand for teachers. It has been considered for the best that the graduates 
should go into the public schools of the South, where they get a salary usually of $25 
a month for from 3 to 5 months of the year, and thus get a little money and build 
houses and cultivate a little tract of land. They are thus able to prt^ent an object 
lesson to the community. They are the moneyed people among their own race in 
the communities in which they have gone. Into one county in Virginia some 40 or 
50 graduates have gone and started schools and cultivated land, with the result that 
to-day they pay one-fifth of the property tax of the county. Where there lias been 
such increase of property, there has been a corresponding decrease in crime; and 
there is no trouble aliout race problems in that county. Booker T. Washington is 
one of the graduates, and has made a very great success at Tuskegee, Ala. What has 
been done at Tuskegee has been done in a smaller way in almost every State in the 
South. (79,87.) 

5. Departments and character of work, — Mr. Feissbll says that in Har^ton Institute 
there is an academic department in which sufficient knowledge of English, math- 
ematics, etc,, is given to enable the students to projierly pursue their course in the 
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trades and in agriculture and other departments. In addition to the academic 
department, there is the department of agriculture, the department of trades, the 
department of domestic science, and a normal school, the latter being devoted espe- 
cially to the furnishing of teachers for the public schools of the Souto. (78. ) 

Connected with the academic department there is a manual-training school, and 
from the time the children commence in the kindergarten until they graduate they 
are given some sort of manual training. Instriuition is on the principle that labor — 
the habit of work— is the solution of the im^e problem. Every student has to work. 
In the (lay school there are 300 or 400 who come from the i^ommuni^ near by, but 
it is a regular part of the school work (jonnected with the county. The girls com- 
mence in cooking and sewing. Emphasis is laid on industrial education, and book 
learning is subordinated to this idea, Iwuause the dolmj is the important thing rather 
than the knowing. Both should be harnessed together. (79, 80. ) 

Mr. Frissell says there are jiost-gradiiate courses in the academic department for 
tliose who are fitting themselves for teachers in any line. There is a domestic sci- 
ence department also, where cooking, sewing, and dressmaking are taught. (81. ) 

6. The trade Fuihsell says the trade school at Hampton Institute 

cost about $50,000. Blacksmithing, wheel wrighting, (iarpentry, painting, bricklay- 
ing, glass setting, shoemaking, harness making, mechanical drawing, and other like 
things are taught. There is a 3 yeans’ course in the trades’ work, going from the 
simplest piece of carpentry, for inslance, up to more intriiate branches of the trade. 
The students learn how td estimate for houses. After they have been in the shops 
for a year they go back for the third year into the trades’ school, where they have 
more of the theoretical side. While they work in the trade school they have some 
literary work in tlie evening. (80-81.) 

7. A(jrtrnltural department— Mr. Frissell states that after the students graduate 
from the academic department some of them go into the agricultural department 
Indijed, all the students receive some instruction in agriculture. Before they go into 
the regular aca<lemic deijartment they are given instruction in soil, in plant life, and 
in animal life. There ar(‘ two farms connected with th(^ institute, one of about 100 
acres, with an experiment stiition, and another of 000 acres. 

There is a rather lai^e home c-on.sumption for the ju'oducts of the farm and the 
farm is within easy access of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, as well as 
Newport News and Norfolk. The farm has two large herds of cows, one devoted to 
the making of butter and the other to the selling of milk. In connection with these, 
proper tests art; made to determine the proportion of cream which comes from each 
cow. (81, 83.) , , , ^ . 

8. Moral edueaiion ami dheipUne.— Mr. Friwell states that the manual training 

an(i the trade school have a great deal to do wMth the moral training of the students. 
Sint« tlie manual-training department was established the l>oys are more honest 
than they were before. In addition to this there are daily services with the reading 
of the Bible and prayer, but the schcMil is entirely undenominational. Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews <*ontribute to its support. The board of trustees represents 6 
denominations, none of which has a majority. . - i. t /xu 

There is very little trouble at Hampton Institute in respect of the discipline of the 
students. Applications are received from students in their own handwriting and 
there is thus an opportunity to pass, to a certain extent, upon the boy’s character 
before lie enters the school. If he does not behave himself and does not seem to be 
in earnest he is sent away. With the Indians it is a little more difficult. (81, 82. ) 

9. Indmn dudenta— Mr. Frissell says that at Hampton Institute there are separate 
quarters and separate tables in the dining room for the Indians, but thw are instructed 
in the same class rooms and in the same shops with the negroes. They work very 
well together and it is a very great help, especially to the Indians, and indeed to 
both races, for them to be together. This is the only expenment in which Indian 
education has been successful in connection with that of another race. The two 
races are very close together in many resiiects, and being placed side by side have 

been actually helpful to e^h other. ^ u « w • . 

Quite a numlier of the Indian students come from the tribes of Wisconsin | a good 
many are Sioux; some are North Carolina Cherokees, and some come from the 
uncivilized tribes of the Indian Territory. There is no friction between the mem- 
bers of the various trilies. (78, 79, 82.) 

* F. Colored Normal, Induitrlal, AgricuUaral and Meclimlcml 
College of South Carolina.— Mr. T. E. Miller, president of the inrtitution, 
testifies that the Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and Mechanical Coll^ of 
South Carolina is situated at Orangeburg, and is a manual-training collejre. In the 
industrial departments are taught blacksmithing, plumbing, whedwrightmg, car- 
pentering, wood working by machinery, bricklaying, plastenng, stone fitting and 
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setting, painting and graining for the boys, and laundering, cooking, and domestic 
economy for the girls. The witness intends to devote the second floor of one of the 
buildings which is about 1o \m erected to a textile training school, if he can induce 
some private citizen or the (lovernrnent to tit it uj) for that purpose. The suix^rin- 
tendent of the brickwork, plastering, and stone setting is a black man named John 
R. Steele, whose only education was received at the high s(^hool at Charleston, and 
who is one of the finest archik'cts to be found anywhere. The witness exhi()ited 
drawings of several buildings that had been erected by this architect with the labor 
of the students at about one-half of what they would have cost otherwise. 

There are about 600 boys and girls at the college. All the teachers are colored, in 
ac'cordance with one of the provisions of the by-laws of the institution. There are 
7 trustees, all of whom are white men. The reason for not ])Utting colored men on 
the board of trustees is that every year the president has to go to the legislature for 
an appropriation and he wants to have the best men in the State to stand between him 
and the legislature. 

The first year the school was opene<l, which was in Decemlx^r, 189(), there were 
1,100 students, ])ut the illiteracy among this lH)dy Avas so great that it l>ecaiiu‘ neces- 
sary to j)asH a by-law ciitting otf all those who laid not passed the seventh grade in 
the public schools; if tlie college would take all the boys and girls between M and 20, 
it would soon have had 2,000 to H,000 students. It is hard to get hoys and skirls from 
the country to meet the re<iuirements demanded in entering the sclutol, l)ecause of 
Uie shortness of the school term in the country. No tuition is charged. ()iu‘ dollar 
incidental fee for tlu‘ entire course of 7 months is all the student is n'cjuired to i)iiy 
outsi<le of his hoard and clotliing. The hoarding department is run at a cost of luit 
more Ilian $5 a month for each boarding student. Any hoy, while building is going 
on, w ithout detriment to his education, can earn $4 a month, thus reducing his lioard 
bill to tliat extent. Of tbe 120 girls in the Ixjarding dejiartinent, 32 are enijiloycul at 
a salary of $1.50 jier month, thus reduiang their exixmses to $3.50 iK*r month. 

The college has a farm of 05 acres of cleared lamf, and a swamp (‘an be reclaimed 
so as to enlarge the farm to 120 acres. The witness manages the farm, and if the 
receints are sutfici(‘nt over and above exjxmditnreH, tbt‘ trusUx^s arc obligated to jiay 
in full one month’s board for eacli boy or girl who has atteiuh‘d consecutively for 5 
months of each school year. Exjmrimeiits are conducted in the grans and forage* 
crops. The girls and hoys are taught dairying and the hoys are taught scientilie 
farming., 

The courses in the college are eleetivt* and the student is iiermitted to choose what.- 
ever coursci he desires; he must take one trade. During the 3 years since the insti- 
tution wasstartcsl it lias turned out first-class lirick layers, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, 
ancl plasterers; the buildings have all lieen ereetm by the students. The witness 
estimates the cost of the buildings— (17 in numljerand 8 sho})H \n addition— at $73,0(X). 
Some buildings were (‘rected by the State, hut there was a fund from the land scrip 
given the State under the act of 18(52, and the Morrill fund of $12,000 a year can be 
used for other purposes in eoniieetioii with the school. Stweral other buildings are 
in process of erection. On account of the jioverty of tlie State, and because of tin* 
great need for schools of this chanwder, Mr. Miller Indieves it is the duty of the (leii- 
eral Government to aid in this matter. ( 121-123. ) 

G. Geori^la Stale InduMtrial College.— Prof, Richard R. Wright, presi- 
dent of the (leorgia State Industrial College (colored), testifies that that institution 
began operations in 1891, having lx*en organized under the land seriji fund and the 
Morrill fund, the first of which was originally given Atlanta University. Tlie col- 
lege is really part, of the University of Georgia, the main part of the university being 
for white students, while this college is for colored students, both male and female. 
The income of the college is about $10,000 ix*r annum. There is no direct appropria- 
tion by tbe vState. About 500 students and 17 teachers are connected with the col- 
lege. No (‘harg(*H are made to students except for board and necessary expenses. 
The college is authorized to graduate pupils, giving them the degrt^eof A. B. The 
pupils coming in from the highest grammar-school gratle are sup]io8ed to finish the 
course in about 3 years. A (Complete course lasts 4 years. 

The college is intended for training the students* to go out among the people and 
assist them. The undergraduates are quite eflficient mechanics. Boys who have 
never made any money before entering go away good workmen, earning from $1.50 
to $3 a day. There is a farm of 50 acres connected with the college, 25 acres of 
which are used as an experiment station. The witness considers* it very important 
that colored students snould get the benefit of an industrial trade, and he thinks 
that 60 i^r cent of those who have gone ont of the college have gone into the tracles 
learned in the college. The first course is in manual training. Literaxy education is 
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arried along with this. After a student has reached a certain degree of proficiency 
n tlie literary course, he is permitted to choose a trade and can devote half a day to 
vork in that trade until he has obtained a fair knowledge of it. He is paid about 5 
:ents an hour as an inducement for industry. Thirteen buildings on the ground 
lave been built by labor of this kind. (198-199, 204, 208. ) 

IV. TEXTILE SCHOOLS. 

A. CHeneral dl§ciiHilon.— Mr. Smith, member of the board of trustees of the 
jowell Textile School, U'stifies that manual training is intended to be a part of the 
mhlic-school course, while the textile school has in view the application of science 
Liid art to the textile industry. In the textile school the textile business is learned, 
vhile in the manual-training school the student has his mind ijuickened and may be 
ieli)ed in the line of mechanics. The manual-training schools will evimtually grow 
nto trad(i schools. The iliffei-ence betw(‘en the textile si^hool and the university is 
hat in the textile school sciimce and art are taught with the view of commercial and 
ndustrial application, while in the university the teaching is for the j)ur|M)se of edu- 
■ating ]>rofessional scientific num. 

England and Gi'rmany hav«‘ developed the textile industry very greatly. In a 
'ei»ort of John (1. Monaghan, ITniled States consul at (Ihemnitz, Saxony, published 
n the Consular Reports for 1894, an article appeare wdiich is very valuable on this 
lubject. Other consular ri'ports contain similar articles. Tlu‘ Lowell Textili* Sidiool 
s the pioneer in this line, but another will ojien for c(»tton at New BedfonI, while the 
Miiladelphia Industrial Art Institute hasadefartment for te^ttile education and .some 
limilar iiLstitutions are being established in the South. It is importiint that such a 
ichool should be near the mills, in onler that the stinlents may have a i)ractical edu- 
•ati(»n as well as a the<iretical one. (98, 69. ) 

Mr. Smith Ixdiiwes in helping to develop the manufacturing industry in somewdiat 
lie same way as the agricultural indiLstry is helped by experiment stations. Peoide 
vill not go into textiles who have oi»portunitie.s for other lines of business. Ijowell 
s going into higher and finer lines. Nothing is made abroad w’hich can not Ik) rnan- 
ifactured at Lowell W'hen the TaiwcII school shall have done its work. The textih* 
luudiine companies in Lowell are manufacturing machinery eipial to anything in the 
vorld from draw’ings made by Iwiys who had received an eilucation in the schools of 
Jie 8tate ami then a year at the textil(‘ school. The variety and quality of thegoods 
nanufacture<l are constantly increasing. (7H. ) 

Mr. CninsToi’iiKK Parkinson Brooks, managing director of the New Bedford Tex- 
ile School, thinks th(‘ textile and trade schools ought to be encouraged, and says 
:hat in lOuropi* the citii's where they are loca1(‘d are benefited in a comimTcial way. 
In Knglaml and (Jermuny it has become a custom for a young man wishing to enter 
he trade to go into a textile school for his education, lie gets two or three years of 
Jit‘ l>est training possible and is better fitted for active duties in the textile industry 
tiian he wouNl b(‘ if he worked in the mill for a very much longer time. In the 
continental .schools double or treble the fees are charged to foreigners. Many Amer- 
ican students ip'e in those schools. 

Ill 1898 there were in the United States not over 400 scholars engag^i in studying 
textiles. The movement is being developed in the South, and a school is being estab- 
lished in Atlanta, Ga., as a part of the Georgia School of Technology. A similar 
■(ch(K)l has been attaclied to Clemson (i?ollege, in South Carolina, and the Fall River 
luthorities have appropriated $25,0(K), wdiich, with a like approjiriation by the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, will be useil to establish a school devoted largely to cotton. 
(76.) 

Mr. Ikooks says textile education ought to be called trade education. There ought 
to be throughout the country schools for imnarting education in all lines of trade, 
just as in textiles. The name technical school should be applied only to institutions 
which train professional men. A trade school forms a distinctly different class, in 
which a man can learn th(‘ technique of his business. (77. ) 

B. Lowell Textile School.— 1. iSuppcyrt—Mr. Smith says that what is known 
as the four-school bill in Massachusetts gave to eacli city having 450,000 spindles 
permission to establish a textile school with State aid. This provision affected 
Lowell, Lawrence, Fall River, and New Bedford. Either of those cities that would 
contribute $25,000 should receive $25,000 additional from the State. Lowell complied 
with the terms and established tlie first textile school. Afterwards the legislature 
appropriate more funds, conditioned on the city of Lowell appropriating more, so 
that a total of $95,000 was received from the Slate and city. In addition to this there 
have been some small contributions in cash from the manufacturers, who have also 
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contributed textile machinery of the value of $50,000. About $25,000 has been spent 
on machinery and the chemical laboratory. (70. ) 

2. Origin and object.— Mr. Smith testifies the Lowell Textile School grew out of sev- 
eral conditions. Lowell was the first city where the power loom was set up. This 
was in 1822 or 1823. Nine-tenths of the industries of Lowell are textiles. Certain 
standanls of plain goods were early established in that city, and the character of the 
goods has been so maintained that their trade-mark has become very valuable, espe- 
cially in the Far Eastern market, in China. The South has develoj^d a capacity to 
manufac^ture cheaply, and some of the Lowell mill <»wners have tended to go South 
and manufacture there. The Southern mills are practically an extension of the 
Lowell mills. As the industry develoj>ed into higlu'r and finer lines, higher skilled 
labor became necessary, not only in weaving and spinning, but in mechanics, in order 
for Lowell to retain her |K)8ition at the head of the* textile industry; hence th(‘. textile 
school. (09.) 

Mr. Smith says that, iiuismuch as Lowell is so far from the source of raw 
material, it is necessary to use more brain and skill in order to reduce the share of 
the cost due to raw material, to the minimum—that is, to develop education in 
mcichanics and textiles. An endeavor has l)een made to get Boston interested in 
commercial e<lucation, so its to find a market for the products of the mills. The 
textile industry is still in its infancy. A short time ago the imports of textiles 
amounted to $100,000,OIX). This amount has been redm*ed largely, but America 
does not yet supply her home demand, and inasmuch as only alx)ut one-half the 
world has taken up the fashion of wearing clothes, there is a great oi)portunity for 
starting some system of (OMunercial education h)8ell g(K>ds in the foreign markets. (72.) 

3. DeparlmcoU and cournn.—Mr. Hmith says that the LoweJl Textile School con- 
sists of 3 scientitic department: (1) decorative art, (2) general chemistry, and (3) 
mechanics. The other departments of the school are simply for the application of 
those sciences with a good deal physitu- The decorative art department is for 
instruction in the fundamentals of all sj|)ecialties of decorative art, historic, ornament- 
ing, the c<.mv(*ntionalizing of plant forms, color, ete. Aftt‘r tin' student has finished 
that course he takes up textile designing. The same course of instruction is neces- 
sary for book illustration, lithography, ornamental ironwork, and any other branches 
of decorative art. The chemistry de|>iirtment has a fine e(piipment and a 2-years 
course. As good a black dye has <leveloT)ed at Lowell as the llermsdorff. The 
value of the Herinsdorff dye, however, de|)eDaH not only on the chemicals employ(‘d 
in it, but on the methods of mani})ulation. In the third scientific department the 
elements of mechanics are developed. Three-fourths of the textile business is 
mechanics, and that <lepartmeiit is being rapidly develo}>ed by thoroughly educated 
mechanics. The other departments are the manufacture of cotton, woolen, and 
worsted yarns, and weaving. The board f)f 'trustees is made up from representatives 
of the great mills and business interests of I..owell, Boston, and Lawrence. (68, 69, 

71 *) 

The course of cotton manufacturing runs through the entire h years. Pupils are 
admitted to the school on a high school or grammar school diploma, or on an equiv- 
alent examination. Algebra is very essential, also the languages, on account of their 
commercial value in selling goods. There are HiK*cial courses arranged for the par- 
ticular appliciint, m as not to disturb the regular courses, but those sjjecial courses 
are not favored T)y the trustees. 

It is possible to a<‘(juire as much knowledge in the evening scliools as in the day 
schools at the Lowell Textile School, but the demand in the evening school is for a 
large number of special courses. There are 8 courses in the evening school. The 
night students seem to come in witli more enthusiasm and show more appreciation 
than the day students. The night session is 2 hours, while the day session is from 
9 to 5, with an hour intermission. (70.) 

Prof. William AV. Cuosby, })rincipal of the Lowell Textile School, testifies that 
there are four regular courses in the day school and fiv^^ in the night school. Two 
of the ^y cours(*s are cotton and woolen manufacturing; each teaidies enough of 
the textile business to be complete. These courses include also cotton and woolen 
spinning. The third course is designing and the fourth chemistry. The courses in 
the night school are cotton sjunning, woolen or worsted spinning, designing, chem- 
istry and dyeing, and weaving. The night course embraces 2 evenings a week, taking 
3 years to complete it. Anyone can enter the school, even though he does not' 
complete the full course. One who knows how to read and write English and can 
do ordinary problems in arithmetic can enter the school and complete the course 
without difficulty. In order to become thoroughly familiar with machinery it is 
necessary for the student to be familiar with alg^ra. (74. ) 
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4. Tuitim and students.— Mr. Smith says the Lowell Textile School charges $100 a 
year, or $50 a term for the day course and different prices for the evening courses, 
probably averaging about $6.50 per pupil. The city council makes appropriations 
for the evening school, conditioned on its being free to Lowell residents. The result 
is that the number oi evening students has greatly increased, while the revenues 
have decreased. (70.) 

There were 152 evening students and about 60 day students at the Lowell Textile 
School the first year. About the same number of day students and a few less even- 
ing students were there in 1899. In that year the H(mool graduate<l a 2i-year class. 
Tt has been found almost impossible to hold a class to graduate, because the demand 
for a<lvanced students is so constant, not only from the mills but from the managing 
houses in Boston, who use them in their designing departments with very excellent 
residts. About three-fourths of the students of the Lowell school come from Massa- 
(ihusetts, four-fifths fnnn New England, and the rest from all over tlu* country. About 
four-fifths of the evening students come from Ivowell and nearby villages. Those 
who (;ome fj*om other cities j)ay a nominal tuition of about $5. Thi‘ English people 
most readily appreciate these schools, hut the Swedes also appreciate their l)enetite. 
Tlie Erencii Canadians liave a latent artistic nature, and as iwlvances arc‘ made in 
designing they are found to Ik's a very valuable element. (70, 71, 73. ) 

5. Grad lutU’s.— VrofeHmr Ckosbv testifies that the graduates of the Lowtil Textile 
School take quite an advanced position in commercial or manufacturing lines upon 
graduation, although they are not yet competent to manage a mill. Commercial and 
mechanical education are combined. There is enough sjcecialization to meet the 
(leniand. There arc*, several young ladies intheschcwl studying dec(»rative art and 
textile designing. Thc*y have also worked on the hand loom and have made some 
very fine go(»ds. Native A meric'ans are not necessarily showing more; adaptability 
than the foreign horn students. (74, 75.) 


€. I^’cw Bedford Textile SelUMd.— Mr. CiniusToPHEU Parkinson Lrooks, 
managing direc;tor of the* Nc‘w Bedford Textile* Sc:hool, testilies that that sc*hool is one 
of 6 in tlie Unitc'd States, and was established under the same ac*t as the* Lowell Tex- 
tile School. Tlie legislature of Massachusetts api)roi)riated $25,(X)0 on condition of 
the* city appropriating the same amenmt. The trustees did not hasten the establish- 
ment of the school, but decided that the lietter plan was to creed their own budding 
ancl equi]i it with as gre.at a variety of machiuery as possible. A building 100 feet 
long bv 00 teet wide and 3 stories high is in proc'ess of c‘rec*tioii and will lie pro- 
vicled with a complete equipment of cotton machinery from the pic'ker to the cloth 
room. Almost every machine - builder in the UnitcHi States c'ontributed some 
ma<4iinery, so as to give the students an opportunity to judge of the methods and 
merits of different macdunery. The general features of the school cnirnculnm are 
substaiitiallv the same as at the I.owell school. A special attenqil, is bedng made to 
make the New Bc*dford school a cotton sc*hool. This is following the Cerman plan, 
which is considered the best. (75, 76.) 


D. Textile Meli<K>lM in Germany and England.— Mr. Brooks tcstihes 
that Germany has had textile scdiools for 50 years and they are now c*onsidered the 
best in the World, though England outmimtierB them both as to numl)C‘r of scdiocds 
and as to the iiumlxT of students. The German scdiools are under the control m the 
minister of trade and c‘ommerc*e and one of the regulations is that no silk sc- hool shall 
lie establi.shc‘d in a cotton locality or vice versa. At the Creteld school an addition 
was built in 1897 for the purpose cjf taking up chemistry, bleaching, dyeing, etc., the 
Roods being received from the local manufacturers, and the students were given an 
opportunity to got a knowledge of all the proeeaaea of the busniess, rogardlw of 
nafenality. In some of the German schools foreign students are not received. 
Funds for the German textile schools have bexm raised ahnostentirely by a c*ombinaticui 
between tlie National Government, the local government, and the manufacturers in 
a proportion of about one-third each. The Massachusetts system is modeled after the 

^^MT.^Brooks”^ysSt the technical schools in Enjyland are reported as c-mitaining 
26 000 students and are Icxiatecl in some 300 or 400 cities and towns. Over 3,000 pupils 
are studying textiles. The British Government in 1884 appointee! a royal commis- 
sion to go to Germany to study the technical schools there, with the result that an 
* appropriation of $3,750,000 was made by Parliament annually for the purpot^ of 
t^hnical education, including trade education of all kinds. Over 100 sc'.hools there 
are now teaching textiles to a greater or less extent, and England is to-day prac- 
tically supplying the demand in this country for exjiert trained workmen. Twenty- 
.five cent perhaps of the trained workmen secure<i as the result of advertismg are 
graduates from some textile school in England. ( 76, 77 . ) 
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V. AGBICULTUKAL EBXXCATIOM AND BESEABCH. 

A. In forciirii C<iuntrle». — 1. (\mtinental Europe^ Japan, Australia, and 
Egypt. — Dr. True, director of the Office of Experiment Stations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, calls attention to a great world-wide movement for the 
organization of te(dinic4il education in agriculture and B(!ientifi(t research along agricul- 
tural lines during the last half century. Among foreign countries the movement has 
reached its highest perfection, in some resj:)ects, in Frantic, Germany, and Belgium, 
where the system of agricultural etlutiatioii inclutles schools of various grades, from 
the university to the elementary school. Russia, Australia, and «Ta}>an are develojting 
quite complete systems of agricultural education and investigation. Egypt has at 
least one very well organiz(‘d agricultural college, in connection with whicli exjn^ri- 
ments are conducted, and th(‘ Sultan of Turkey has called upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture to recommend an expert to a<lvist‘ him how to organize agricultural 
education and cxjierimentation in th(‘ Turkish Empire. The great commercial nations 
with which the United States is coming more and more into comjietition are every 
year increasing their efforts to i»erfect thiur system of agricultural education and 
investigation, and the United States can not afford to lx* Indiind the rest of the Avorld 
in this res]HH;t. (52.) 

2. Great Hrilaui. — I)r. True says Great Britain has im thorough ly*organiz(‘d agri- 
cultural t'ducation or ex[»erimentation, though there are a few agricultural colleges, 
and in recent years grants of money have lieen made to a numhcr (d“ institutions. 
Reports of the exjieriment stations of France, Germany, and Belgium are being 
constantly translated and made available to the English farmer, and thi; t*x))eriment 
station at Rothamstixl, England, which has been at work over 50 years, luis also 
given him much valuable information. The great societies of agriculture in England 
and Scotland have also had an important part in the development of British agritml- 
ture; in some things, however, the British farmer has not been able to hold his own. 
The farmer of Denmark, who, with the help of the Government, has organized the 
business of dairying on a scientific; basis, is able to go into the English market with 
butter, and to some extent drive out the Englishman. Dr. True also explains the 
sale of Canadian cheese in England iis a result of the very systematic, and thorough 
work in agricultural education and investigation carried on in Canada, where the 
reports of the experiment stations are widely disseminated. (58, 59. ) 

B. American agricultural <*ollcgca.— 1. History.— Dr. Truk says the agri- 
cultural colleges are organized under tlu‘ land-grant act of 1862, w'hich granh'd I'ach 
State and Territory 30,000 acres of land for each Representative or Scnatoi’ in Con- 
gress, the proce(;ds from the sale of which were to constituto a fund for the; main- 
tenance of c()lleges in which agriculture and the mechanic arts should lH;Uiught. 
Before 1862 only a very few States had agricultural colleges. Michigan was the first 
State to establish such a college. Maryland, Pennsylvania, and other States had nuule 
some movement in that direction. (53, 58. ) 

2. <S7u/whV.v.— There are land-grant colleges. Dr. True says, in all the States and 
Territories except Alaska. Some of the States have separate institutions for the col- 
ored i)eople, so that the total number of such institutions in 1898 was 64, of whicIi 
61 maintained courses in agriculture. Their resources of funds, lauds, buildings, and 
e<piipnjent were valued at more than $53,500,000, an<l their incomes amouiiled to 
more than $6,000,000. The value of the addition made to their buildings and equij>- 
ment in 1898 was estimated at $2,800,000, paid for, in large part, by State api>ropri- 
ations. There were 2,61 1 persons teaching in these institutions, and the total number 
of students was 31,658, of which number 4,181 were in ^ricultural (tourses. (54. ) 

3. Regular and special courses.— Dr . True says the agricultural college at Amherst, 
Mass., is the only purely agri(;ultural college in this country. In 27 States and Ter- 
ritories the land-grant colleges are organized as agricultural and mechanical colleges. 
In 20 States they are the State universities, in which there is a department or school 
of agriculture. In all the.se institutions there is the regular college course in agricul- 
ture, shorter courses, commonly of 2 years’ duration, and 8pe(;ial courses in dairying, 
etc. There has been a great tendency of late years toward 8i)eciaUzation. (53. ) 

4. CVtf'icwww.— Professor Davenport testifies that in cases where the land-grant 
funds were given to existing colleges they undertook to establish a department of 
agriculture, and the reauits were very unprofitable. In the establislmient of a 
department of agriculture the usual metno<l was to elect one man' as professor of agri- 
culture and then outline on pa])er an agricultural course, which differed from the 
scientific course only in the teaching of this one man. This professor had no chance 
to compete with other teachers in the university or to develop the science. There 
were no text-books, and he himself did not know his subject. The students were 
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required to take 2 years of science before commencing agriculture. In those 2 years 
they studied under the best teachers to be had, who were te-aching familiar subjecte 
with good text-books and the best reference books. When they went into the agri- 
cultural course they studied under one man, who h^l not been educ-ated as a professor 
of agriculture, to-ause there was no school in which he could hav e been educated. 
He was either some farmer who had not been siuicessfiil, or else a chemist who 
been more or leas interested in agriculture. The result was that the studente did 
not take kindly to such a course, and short courses of a few weeks were established 
in agriculture. These short courses usually develoi)ed into longer special courses in 
agriculture, m wliich agriculture ran pamllcl with the other lines of instruction. 
The dairy schools were successful, as were the schools of veterinary science. (137, 
138.) 

Pnjfessor Davenport testifies that there are colleges in the United States purport- 
ing to Im^ agricultural colleges where only one or two men teach agriculture, and oth- 
ers where only one or two ti^ach mechanic arts, although in those same collegi's there 
are a large number of teachers of the ordinary (H)llege studies. The suciiessful 
prac.tice of agriculture requires more an<l more knowledge. It should be studied 
with a scientific spirit. Formerly there was one man teaching agrhailture in a col- 
lege, and botanists, chemists, and other scientific people teaching other things; and 
there was no advance made in agriculture until the subject w'as divided so that stu- 
dents (;ould follow out particular lines of work. There is no more similarit v bet ween 
the dairy industry and horticulture than there is l^etween agriculture and meithan- 
ical engiiKsering. A farmer engaged in mixed agriculture ought to have a scientific 
knowledge of the cbemii'al and physical nature of soils, of fertilizers, of the food<‘rop 
whiidi he grows for his stock, of the changes which these crojis undergo by processes 
of prciservation, and a great deal more. In other words, he shouhl be familiar with 
a number of sciences. In the conduct of agricultural colleges (consideration should 
be given not so much to the num tier of students as to the character of the subject 
that is being developed. The progress that is being made now is under a minute 
divisii.n of the subject, where each teacher is a specialist.. Professor DavenjKirt 
considers it. unfortunate that the State's did not recognize the fact that the funds 
rtcceived from the ( General (iroverniuent ought to be used todeveloj) the subjects rat her 
than to give instruction to a great number oi students. The boards of trustees were 
not wholly to blame, for it was (‘asier to secure students on w(‘ll-recognized liiu'.s of 
instruction that liave been taught for manv generations than to secure students on a 
new subject; boards of cont rol are always pressiMl for funds and it is almost nm'ssary 
to put the funds whi're there are students. The effect of this is, in many instances, 
to HO curtail the agricultural course in many of theso-icalled agricultural colleges that 
students have been known to go to these agricultural colleges lor a general scientific 
course, and afl-erward*? go somewhere else to study the subjecjt of agriculture itself. 


/ ^ ng 1 \ 

Professor Davenport thinks that the general public who have given the subject anv 
thouglit at all and have any interest in agriculture or the mechanical arts have felt 
for manv years that tlu'se Government grants, especially the one of 1802, have (lone 
very litUc good either to agriculture or to the mechanic art^i. When the agricul- 
tural experiment shition bill, known as the Hatch Act, was passed m 1887 the Goy- 
ernimmt secured a great deal more information as to the oiieration of the law than it 
had taken as to the operation of the grant of 1802, \yith the result that immh less 
difference of opinion its to the administration (ff that fund has ansen. ( 13o, 1 .ib. ) 

Dr Hakkis says the agricultural colleges are doing excellent work m Tnathematic.s 
and science, but he tliinks they are not giving as much time as they shouUl to the 
practical problems of agriculture. A study of the methods employed by the nujst 
succ-essful farmers would create in the minds of the pupils an ideal standard as to the 

best metluxis to be employed. (45.) . i i, i 

Dr. TiiUE says the general ])lan of Teaching in agricultural colleges and f hools of 
this country has not been well organized. The Association of Agricultural C olleges 
and Kxperiment Stations is studying the methods of teaching agneu ture with a view 
to their improvement. Dr. True does not think, how^ever, that the best 
have the students spend a considerable part of their time on the farm. The farm 
should be used as a laboratory is, though incidentally the student will get a certain 
amount of practice from this use. The aversion of farmers, to b()ok learning is a 
very great obstacle, but the number oi farmers wdio read aiid profit by the literature 
available to them is increasing yearly, and the agricultuml colleges are sending out 
every year young men thoroughly trained in t^ricultural lines, whose intluence will 


be very great in promoting the progress of agriculture. (54, 59.) 

5. Diwo^on of funds in lUinois and -Professor Da ven tort ^ys the 

general assembly of Illinois, at the session of 1899, enacted that one-half the funds 
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received from the land-grant act of 18(>2 and the Morrill Act of 1890 l>e devoted to 
instruction in tcchnic-al agriculture, as distinguished from the sciences related to it 
and from other subjects. It six'cified matters connected with live stock, with the 
field and its crops, horticulture, and veterinary science, independent of chemistry, 
botany, zoology, literature, history, etc. Previous to that time, the trustees could 
use the funds as tliey saw proper. Illinois is the first State to adopt such legislation, 
but this division of funds was first made in Wisconsin by the board of trustees of the 
university, with ex(*ellent results. It enabled the university to secure more and 
lietter instructors and the attendance of students increa.sed until now Wisconsin has 
one of the foremost schools of agriculture in the country, aiicompaiiitKl by original 
research. The witness recommends that in jiroseciiting any new work, if it has to lie 
done nnt of funds not otherwise specified, a special appropriation should be had. 
(135, 137, 139.) 

fi. Ihf mi school, Wiscfmmi. — Dr. Tjiiie testifies that the si)ecial dairy m^hool at the 
University of Wisconsin has already (1899) sent out about 890 trained butU^r and 
cheese makers, and has taught lietwetm 1,000 and 2,000 young men butter making 
on the farm as distinguished from that in the creamery. There is also at this insti- 
tution a short course in agriculture, having 190 students in 1898-99. Professor Henry, 
dean of the college, says that places have lieen found on farms in this one year for 
more than 50 young men, who got from $2 to $10 a month more^because of their 
special training. (53.) 

7. f)ciKirlmeiit of dfoncHlir Hcinur csiahUahvd in Jllinois. — Professor Davkni’out says 
the University of Illinois has not had a department of domestic science connected 
with it for a mimlK‘r of years, but at the last meeting of the board of trustees such 
department was established, and will be t)pened in September, 1900. There is no 
spcicial apj)ropriation by tbe State for the dudy of domestic sciem^e. (135.) 

8. Audnhon Kiojnr School. — Dr. Tkce says a sc.hool for tmining suf^r experts has been 
in ojHjration a numlier of years at Audubon Park, New Orleans, in connection with 
the experiment station, and more recently at Baton Rouge, in connection with the 
State university, which h{is proved useful and has received financial support from 
the Hugar Planters’ Asso<'iation. (53, 54.) 

9. A firi(ndfnr(d colleger in the S(mth. — Mr. FaissKni. says that a number of agricul- 
tural colleges, some of them v(‘ry good ones, have l)een sorted in tlu^ South. In 
these institutions a great deal of attention is t)eing paid to industrial training. The 
trend in South Carolina is very largely toward agruailtural education. The same is 
tru(‘ in North ( "arolina and Alabama. In the latU^ State some of the daughters of 
the very best families are attending the industrial st^hool. The agricultural schools 
all get the benefit of the Morrill Act. (85, 8«. ) 

€. Cornell IJnIverslly.- 1. ICmlowmenL—VroU^mr Roberts, director of the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University, testifies that about 990, 0(K) acres of land 
scrip were given to the State of New York. As New York could not own land in 
any of tin? public-land States, Mr. Ezra Cornell agreed to pun^hase all of the scrip at 
60 cents an acre, locate, and manage the lands, and pay taxes; and when they should 
be sold, pay into the university treasury all profits from the sale. He also agreed to 
give an endowment of $500,000 if the State would give the entire land ^nint to one 
institution, and to give a farm of 200 acres if the State would locate the institution at 
Ithaca. Mr. Cornell locaUM thi^ lands largely in the pine districts of the Western 
States, and in 1894 he deeded all the lands to Cornell University. Up to August, 
1900, $4,292,628 had Ihm'JI realizeil on these lands over and aliove all exi)enses, and 
afUir jiaying into the State treasury 60 cents an acre for the scrip. Other wealthy 
men besides Mr. Cornell have given endowments and buildings, until now the 
university has an income fund of nearly $7,(X)0,000 and buildings and eipiipment 
valued at more than $4,000,000. (211.) 

2. Courm in agriculture.-— Vrotem)r Rohekth testifies that Cornell University pro- 
vides a 4-year course leading to the decree of bachelor of science in agriculture. As 
comparatively few students desired this long and severe course, a sj^cial course of 
either 1 or 2 years was offered, upon which the student can enter without a formal 
examination, the director deciding whether the student can pursue the course profit- 
ably. Students in this course must lie 18 years of age, and two-thirds of their work 
must be dirtu-tly related to agriculture. There are about as many of these special 
students as of 4-year men. 

More recently a winter (iourse of 11 weeks was opened. A^ut one-half the stu- 
dents elect dairying pure and simple. There are usually 60 to 70 applicants for this 
course, though but 50 students can be accommodated in the dairy building. Nearly 
all the students in the winter course are farmers’ sons, and winter-course students 
are required to do at least two-thirds of their work in subjects directly related to 
agriculture. * 
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required to take 2 years of science before commencing agriculture. In those 2 years 
they studied under the best teachers to be had, who were te-aching familiar subjecte 
with good text-books and the best reference books. When they went into the agri- 
cultural course they studied under one man, who h^l not been educ-ated as a professor 
of agriculture, to-ause there was no school in which he could hav e been educated. 
He was either some farmer who had not been siuicessfiil, or else a chemist who 
been more or leas interested in agriculture. The result was that the studente did 
not take kindly to such a course, and short courses of a few weeks were established 
in agriculture. These short courses usually develoi)ed into longer special courses in 
agriculture, m wliich agriculture ran pamllcl with the other lines of instruction. 
The dairy schools were successful, as were the schools of veterinary science. (137, 
138.) 

Pnjfessor Davenport testifies that there are colleges in the United States purport- 
ing to Im^ agricultural colleges where only one or two men teach agriculture, and oth- 
ers where only one or two ti^ach mechanic arts, although in those same collegi's there 
are a large number of teachers of the ordinary (H)llege studies. The suciiessful 
prac.tice of agriculture requires more an<l more knowledge. It should be studied 
with a scientific spirit. Formerly there was one man teaching agrhailture in a col- 
lege, and botanists, chemists, and other scientific people teaching other things; and 
there was no advance made in agriculture until the subject w'as divided so that stu- 
dents (;ould follow out particular lines of work. There is no more similarit v bet ween 
the dairy industry and horticulture than there is l^etween agriculture and meithan- 
ical engiiKsering. A farmer engaged in mixed agriculture ought to have a scientific 
knowledge of the cbemii'al and physical nature of soils, of fertilizers, of the food<‘rop 
whiidi he grows for his stock, of the changes which these crojis undergo by processes 
of prciservation, and a great deal more. In other words, he shouhl be familiar with 
a number of sciences. In the conduct of agricultural colleges (consideration should 
be given not so much to the num tier of students as to the character of the subject 
that is being developed. The progress that is being made now is under a minute 
divisii.n of the subject, where each teacher is a specialist.. Professor DavenjKirt 
considers it. unfortunate that the State's did not recognize the fact that the funds 
rtcceived from the ( General (iroverniuent ought to be used todeveloj) the subjects rat her 
than to give instruction to a great number oi students. The boards of trustees were 
not wholly to blame, for it was (‘asier to secure students on w(‘ll-recognized liiu'.s of 
instruction that liave been taught for manv generations than to secure students on a 
new subject; boards of cont rol are always pressiMl for funds and it is almost nm'ssary 
to put the funds whi're there are students. The effect of this is, in many instances, 
to HO curtail the agricultural course in many of theso-icalled agricultural colleges that 
students have been known to go to these agricultural colleges lor a general scientific 
course, and afl-erward*? go somewhere else to study the subjecjt of agriculture itself. 
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Professor Davenport thinks that the general public who have given the subject anv 
thouglit at all and have any interest in agriculture or the mechanical arts have felt 
for manv years that tlu'se Government grants, especially the one of 1802, have (lone 
very litUc good either to agriculture or to the mechanic art^i. When the agricul- 
tural experiment shition bill, known as the Hatch Act, was passed m 1887 the Goy- 
ernimmt secured a great deal more information as to the oiieration of the law than it 
had taken as to the operation of the grant of 1802, \yith the result that immh less 
difference of opinion its to the administration (ff that fund has ansen. ( 13o, 1 .ib. ) 

Dr Hakkis says the agricultural colleges are doing excellent work m Tnathematic.s 
and science, but he tliinks they are not giving as much time as they shouUl to the 
practical problems of agriculture. A study of the methods employed by the nujst 
succ-essful farmers would create in the minds of the pupils an ideal standard as to the 

best metluxis to be employed. (45.) . i i, i 

Dr. TiiUE says the general ])lan of Teaching in agricultural colleges and f hools of 
this country has not been well organized. The Association of Agricultural C olleges 
and Kxperiment Stations is studying the methods of teaching agneu ture with a view 
to their improvement. Dr. True does not think, how^ever, that the best 
have the students spend a considerable part of their time on the farm. The farm 
should be used as a laboratory is, though incidentally the student will get a certain 
amount of practice from this use. The aversion of farmers, to b()ok learning is a 
very great obstacle, but the number oi farmers wdio read aiid profit by the literature 
available to them is increasing yearly, and the agricultuml colleges are sending out 
every year young men thoroughly trained in t^ricultural lines, whose intluence will 


be very great in promoting the progress of agriculture. (54, 59.) 

5. Diwo^on of funds in lUinois and -Professor Da ven tort ^ys the 

general assembly of Illinois, at the session of 1899, enacted that one-half the funds 
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Hirsch fund, which has a farm school on the European pattern, the boys living on 
the farm and having practical instruction in agriculture. Dr. True also understands 
that the Miller Manual Training School of Virginia gives some training in agriculture 
in this way. He regards this as only the bi^inning of a movement for secondary 
agricultural education, and lielieves that there is needed a develojmient of secondary 
schools of agriculture in this country as they have lH‘,en developed in Euroi)e. (54. ) 

Dr. True says tlie educiition in tigriculture at Ham])loii and Tuskegee is decidedly 
practi(!al, though it has not gone very far. The experiment stations and agricultural 
colleges in the South are also teacdung a great deal of value to the farmer. (59.) 

2. Jn New York Siate. — Professor Robek'I's says there is an agncultural school under 
private auspices at Briarcliff Manor, of which Mr. (Tef)rge T. Powell is director. The 
academy at Belleville, N. Y., which is inaintainerl quite largely by the farmers of 
the district, has established a chair of agriculture, and two graduates of the Cornell 
College of Agriculture have l)een electol }>rincipal and assistant. Professor Roberts 
expresses the wish that there were at least a dozen urivate agricultural schools in 
New York State. He emphasizes the need of agricultural schools where boys can 
find instruction in sj>ecifi(5 lines. There are a great many persons who do iu)t readily 
ac(juire abstract knowledge. Such schools provide an op])()rtunity for boys who love 
an outdoor life better than l)ooks, or who have no aptitude for the professions of 
their fathers, to Urome interesttKl in jdantand animal life. (224.) . 

12. Mature §tudy and aj^rieultural idudy in public* mcIicioIs.— 1. Oid- 
tural enlue. — Professor R(»uerts thinks that something alxnit plants and animals 
should be taught in every grade of every school, b(*1h in city and country, to round 
out the child’s education. A chihl should go through the world with his eyes open 
and be able to sjieak with intelligence al^nit ordinary things. There should l)e 
specialization in the latter part of one’s e<lucation, btit a broad foundation at the 
beginning. 

Children should not Iks forced to study an agricultural text-book in the school, but 
every child can be made a Is'tter man or woman by coming in contact with living 
things and knowing sonu'thing of them. Nature studies are rest studies; there is no 
lesson to be gotten and no examinations. The teachers induce each child to bring 
a box of earth and plant seeds, and the children are intensely interested in the work. 
(219,220.) 

Professor Rol)erts de(dare8 that the thing neseded more than anything else in agri- 
cultural education is a differently trained tea«*her. The teacher snould have knowl- 
edge of an<l a sympathy with animal life and beable to help the farmer to raise letter 
])otatoes and suggest nnwis of destroying insect jK‘sts. “A father will try an experi- 
ment for his child’s sake when he will not listen to the suggestions of the most dis- 
tinguished professor.” Professor Roberts believes that the school-teachers of New 
York should be required to pass an examination in the fundamental priin*iplcs of 
agriculture, dairy husbandry, and horticulture before receiving their certificates. 

This wdtness says that the authorities diiecting the educational forces of the 
State are coming more and more into sympathy with the nature-study work. Three 
or four experts from the university give courses at the teachers’ institutes. (219.) 

Professor Roberts says the awakening among thij teaidiers in the rural districts 
of New York State is very marked. The aim of the (^)rnell ( -ollege of Agricul- 
ture in the nature-study w’ork is not to make farmers, but to help the peojAe in both 
country and town and to stimulate the love for nature. A man or woman is not 
made until both sides of his nature are developed— the i(h‘al as well as the utilita- 
rian. The first effort in education should be to develop the physique; the second, 
to teach the boy or girl how to get a living; the third, to give aa much as possible of 
the higher ideals. Professor Roberts believes that the true road to the highest men- 
tal development is by way of the utilities in youth. When the child is young the 
hand should be trained. The old education tried to educ«.te one man’s brain and 
another man’s hand, and too frequently produced two monstrosities instead of a har- 
monious man. ( 225. ) 

Professor Rolierta says he expected to be a farmer, and he does not believe that the 
short time he spent on I^tin was of lx*nefit to him. He should have devoted that 
time to learning something of his chosen profession. At JJO years of ago he found 
himself without any real training for his profe*ssion of teaidiing agriculture exc.ept 
what he had picked up by practice. The boys who come to him he finds in the same 
condition. It is necessary to teach them things that should liave Iwen taught in the 
schools. University education is expensive, and it is humiliating to pay 1^00 to 
$1,000 a year and then be obliged to study things that any 14-year-old boy ought to 
know. (225. ) 

2. High «c/ioofo.— Besides agricultural schools after the plan of these in Minnesota 
and Nebraska, ’of which there should be a number in different parts of a State, Dr. 
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True suggests the introduction of outline courses in the theory and practice of agri- 
culture in the high schools in or near rural communities. The cities are constantly 
developing their schools in manual and technical training, and the same thing ought 
to he done for agriculture. Many high schools already have at least one teacmer 
chosen because of his ability to teach natural science. This teacher might just as 
well be a person who has studied scientific agriculture, and could offer an optional 
course in agriculture. Dr. True doubts the expediency of teaching agriculture in the 
larger cities, but thinks it might well be taught in a great many cities which are inti- 
mately aB8ociat(‘d with rural communities. There are cities of 60,000 to 60,00 inlmb- 
itants which are really rural centers as well as of agricultural population. In a city 
like Des Mdines, for instance, there are probably in the high school quite a large 
number of students who have ctome in from the rural schools to finish their educa- 
tion, and in such a school it would be very appropriate to liave an optional course in 
agriculture. ( 54, 58. ) 

3. Elementary nchooh. — Dr. True says that the teaching of agriculture in elementa^ 
schools has l)een undertaken in some European countries, in some cases with consid- 
erable success, lie luis heard a teacher in a village school in Belgium giving 
instruction on milk to children 12 and 14 years old, who were much interested. The 
demand for the introduction of new studies into elementary schools, growing out of 
the broadening of human knowledge, makes it difficult to determine how far 
any sp(‘cial subject like agriculture can be wisely introduced. This kind of work 
requires special training and adaptability on the part of the teacher, anti it has been 
difficult to find teachers who are projierly trained. Generally speaking. Dr. True 
does not believe that the formal teaching of agriculture can be introduced into com- 
mon stjhools under present conditions; but nature study can be introduced into the 
common .‘schools, and in the rural schools the subjects which will naturally be selected, 
will very largely be subjects relating to agriculture. This movement for nature study 
h^M begun very successfully in New York, and has spread into other States. This 
sei'iiis to Dr. True to be the coming movement for the improvement of rural schools 
in a direction to benefit agriculture. The State of New York makes an appropriation 
of $35,000 to the College of Agriculture of Cornell University for extension work. A 
part of the money is to be spent in some experiments in different parts of the State, 
and a good deal of it is used m the preparation and dissemination of leaflets on nature 
subjects, which may he used by teacners in pretiaring simple lessons for use in ele- 
mentary schools. The instructors in the agricultural college attend teachers’ insti- 
tutes and farmers’ meetings to explain this movement. This >york is so popular that 
it Ijccomcs an embarrassment to tnose in chaige of it. The city schools see in it an 
opi)ortunity to improve their course of study, and the demand for the l^flets has 
com(^ to a considerable extent from city teachers. One of the greatest difficulties in 
sucdi movements grows out of the conservatism of the farming population. (56, 57. ) 

4. IVachirn’ clames in New York.— Dr. True says that the State of New York gives to 
every high p(hool that organizes a teachers’ class with a certain numU'r of students 
a sulisidy, varying according to the number of students. This enables the high 
school to get a teacher who has had instruction in the normal school to give an out- 
line course in teaching. Dr. True thinks this plan might be applied to the teaching 
of agriculture in high schools. (55. ) 

F. Farmers’ Initf lutes and exteniion work,— 1. General staiisticH—Wis- 
comm.— Dr. True testifies that in some States the farmers’ institutes are under the 
general management of the agricultural college or experiment station; more fre- 
quently they are under the direction of the State board or commissioner of agricul- 
ture, and in a few States there is a siiecial State officer known as the superintendent 
of farmers’ institutes. There has l)een a rapid increase in the number of institutes 
held. Dr. True estimates that they are now regularly held in about 30 States, and 
that during the year 1898-99 there were some 2,000 institutes, with a total attendance 
of about 600,000. When the institutes were first organized the farmers liked best to 
hear the successful fanners who had had experience in their immediate vicinity, but 
now the demand is more and more for experts who have made a wide study of agri- 
cultural problems. The institute workers have thus far been drawn lar^ly from the 
colleges and experiment stations, but their staffs are getting overworked, and in one 
or two places at least there is the be^nningof a movement to organize a special corps 
of institute workers. Dr. True thinks there should be in this country men corre- 
sponding to what ill France are called traveling professors, who could ascertain what 
the needs of the farmers are, find out what is being done in the experiment station 
and in the department of agriculture, and dis^minate the information at farmers’ 
institutes and other farmer^ meetinM. In Wisconsin there are now held annually 
120 institutes, with an average attendance of more than 60,000. The best addr^^ 
are published in the annual mstitute bulletin, of which 60,000 copies are distnbuted, 
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a copy being jmt in every school library in the State. The State makes an appropri- 
ation of $12,000 annually for this work. Massachusetts, Minnesota, Indiana^ Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York are also mentioned as States in which the 
institute movement has been especially successful. (65, 66.) 

2. New Pbrifc. —Professor Roberts states that when he went to Cornell there were 
3 students in the College of Agriculture and about 3 persons constituted the teaching 
force, exclusive of those who taught purely science. By reason of prejudice and 
lack of funds the college did not grow rapidly until about 1882 or 1883, when an 
attempt was made to reach the farmers through farmers’ institutes. The first insti- 
tute in the State was held at Cornell University. Later this resulted in the State 
appointing a commissioner of dairy husbandry, whose office was expanded later into 
that of commissioner of agriculture, and all the institute work was placed under the 
commissioner’s control. The commissioner appoints a director, who selects from 
10 to 15 experts. The force is divided into 3 or 4 groups, and is thus enabled to hold 
from 300 to 400 institutes during the winter, and to reach nearly every village and 
hamlet in the State. There is an annual State appropriation of $10,000 for carrying 
on the institute work. The demand for the institutes is greater than can be met. 
( 211 .) 

Professor Rol)ertfl testifies that some 8 years ago the people in the western part of 
New York, where there is much interest in fruit growing, asked *for a speaker to 
come to their aid, and a lecturer was sent from the College of Agriculture at Cornell. 
He gave such good satisfaction that they asked for others; but it was found that the 
instructors at the college could not meet the demand made upon them, besides car- 
rying on their work at the university, and more men were needed. The farmers 
secured an appropriation of $8,000 for carrying on horticultural investi^tions in the 
western part of the State; the next year the appropriation was doubled and the ter- 
ritory and work enlarged. The following year the appropriation was $25,000 “for 
the promotion of agriculture throughout the State.” During the past 2 yeara tlie 
farmers have secured an annual appropriation of $35,000 “for tlie promotion of agri- 
cultural knowledge throughout the State.” A l)eginning was made by holding schools 
of agriculture and horticulture on the fanns or at little hamlets. It was found that 
large numbers were not reached in this way, and the idea was conceived of reaching 
the teachers of the public schools. Lecturers were kent to the teachers’ institutes, 
and nature-study leaflets and similar publications were sent out. Still later the sum- 
mer school of nature study for tea<^‘.herB was organized at the university. This was 
continued for 2 years; the teachers who attended were largely from the cities, and 
while it was maintained successfully it was believed that it was not reaching the 
farmer and his children direct. So the school was discontinued, and leaflets and 
other publications substituted in a measure for it. 

The work for the promotion of ajmcultural knowledge throughout the State is a 
part of the work of the College of Agriculture, and is carried on along three linos: 
?1) Instruction at the university (the winter course); (2) instruction throughout the 
State to fanners, farmers’ wives, school-teachers, and school children; (3) coojiera- 
tive experiments throughout the State. (214, 224.) 

3. Traveling schools, — Dr. True says that besides the ordinary farmers' institutes 
men from the agricultural colleges and experiment stations sometimes take up a par- 
ticular line of instruction in a special locality in such a way that those in attendance 
TOt a more systematic survey of the subject than at the ordinary institute. Only a 
beginning has been made in this work in this country, but it has been attempted 
abroad to a considerable extent, In England a number of traveling dairy schools 
are in operation each season. (56.) 

4. Heading courses and Uajlets. — Dr. True sjieaks of the attempt of Pennsylvania and 
some other States to organize regular courses of home reading for farmers. The 
Pennsylvania State College, which was the first to do this in any thorough way, haa 
enrolled (1899) between 400 and 500 persons who are pursuing tnese reading courses. 
A syllabus of the course is sent to each of these students, certain books are recom- 
mended, and questions are asked. The answers to the questions in many instances 
show a surprising degree of proficiency. The work is growing rapidly and taxes the 
resources of the college. (66. 1 

Professor Roberts testifies that the farmers’ reading course was established by Cor- 
nell University in 1898. During that year and the 2 years following 22,492 farmer§ 
joined the course. Farmers’ reding clubs have also b^n oigimized, usually meeting 
at the residence of some club member. There are 48 of these clubs, and the totm 
membership is about 1,000. Farmers’ wives called attention to the lack of publica- 
tions adapted to their wants, and accordingly a farmers’ wives’ reading course was 
establish^. This has a membership of 4,747. After .being organized only 1 year 
the school-teachers made a similar request for help in nature study, and there are 
now 1 1 , 500 teachers receiving the teachers’ leaflets. Professor Roberts submits speci- 
mens of the teachers’ l^ets and of the hirmers’ reading lessons and quizzes, to'wow 
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how the work is conducted. He says the aim is to work without formal textrhooks, 
and to teach the pupil through personal observation. (214-218, 225-240. ) 

Professor Roberts submite a number of appreciative letters from persons in New 
York and elsewhere following the reading courses. One reports that he has aroused 
the envy and hatred of his neighbors by raising 10 bushels of grain and 3 of potatoes 
to their one. One says that through the lessons he has obtained 100 bushels of pota- 
toes of salable size from one-half acre of ground in an unusually dry year. A Cana- 
dian farmer boy writes: “After reading the 5 lessons on the soil and the plant . . . 
every stone, every lump of earth, every sandy knoll, every hollow, had a new inter- 
est. ’ ’ Professor Roberts refers to the letters as showing that the workers are in touch 
with the farmer. He quotes from an article by Professor Craig the following state- 
ment of the object of corres^ndence courses: “ Correspondence courses in agriculture 
strive to repair the defc^cts of early education of the farmer, witli a view to placing him 
in full hannony with his surrounding.” (222, 223. ) 

There is also a home nature-study course in which 1,400 are registered. The 
instructors who go out through the country visit these clubs, as well as ie farmers 
wlio are conducting experiments, and give lectures. (220. ) 

Professor Roberte says the leaflets are adapted to quite young minds as well as to 
more mature ones. There are different classes for different classes of pupils. One 
instructor has full charge of the fermers’ reading course, another of the farmers’ 
wives’ reading course, another of the school-teachers’ course, and still another of the 
children’s course. An entirely different sort of publications goes to investigators, 
giving directions as to what is to be done. (221. ) 

5. Jumor naturaUat Hubs . — Professor Roberts says it is found that an effort must 
be made at the bottom, and so junior naturalist (dubs have been formed throughout 
New York State. There are 764 of these clubs, with 20,321 members. The member- 
ship dues consist in writing a letter at stated times to the head of the nature-study 
bureau at Cornell. The natural objects studied give material for drawing lessons. 
(220 ) 

Cir. Experiment stations. — 1. JfiMory and sUtiidics, — Dr. True says that 
experimenting in agriculture began in a regular way in this country with the estab- 
lishment of agricultural colleges. The first regularly organized experiment station 
was started in Connecticut nearly 25 years ago. Soon after, stations were organized 
in California and other States, until in 1887 there were 17 experiment stations in 14 
different States. In that year Congress passed the Hatch Act, giving to each State 
and Territory $15,000 a pear for the maintenance of an experiment station, which 
must bo in connection with a land -grant college, except where stations were already 
organized. The pioneer stations were largely occupied in organizing the control of 
commercial fertilizers and demonstrating the necessity of basing their purchase on 
the manufacturers’ guaranty of their chemical composition; but they also made 
sufficient scientific investigations to indicate that they might render muen more serv- 
ice with broadened resources. The organization of new stations under the Hatch 
Act was therefore taken up with enthusiasm, and stations were soon in operation in 
every State and Territory, It was easy to find in the faculties of the agricultural 
colleges men competent to undertake agricultural investigations, and the equipment 
of the colleges could also be used. The lines of work had already been marked out 
to a considerable extent by the older stations, by some institutions in Europe, and 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, the scientific divisions of which 
already constituted a great experiment station. It was therefore possible for the new 
stations almost immediately to undertake useful investigations and begin the pub- 
lication of information. In 10 years more than $10,000,000 have been expend^ in 
the maintenance of experiment stations, of which about $7,000,000 came from the 
Federal Government. The total expenditure is calculated to be $1 for every $3,000 
worth of agricultural products. During the same period the stations have published 
8,000 bulletins, exclusive of press bulletins, and 500 annual reports. Their bulletins 
are sent regularly to more than 500,000 farmers, and about 5,000,000 copies are 
annually distributed. Separate stations are supported in some of the States, so that 
the total num^r of stations in the United States, not counting branch stations, is 54, 
of which 62 receive appropriations under the Hatch Act. The total income of these 
stations for the fiscal year 1898 was a little more than $1,200,000, of which $720,000 
was from the National Treasury. Small revenues are derived from the farms, ^les 
of farm product* by the stations in 1898 amounted to $65,366.25. The Office of 
Experiment Stations also had an appropnation of $35,000 for its work, including 
$5,000 for an investigation m Alaska. Experiment station work has been begun m 
Alaska under the direct supervision of the Department of Agriculture. There is also 
a very successful experiment station in the Hawaiian Islands, under private auspices, 
but under the direction of a man formerly connected with the Department Ot Agri- 
culture and with the Louisiana Experiment Station. (60, 61. ) 
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Or. True says the experiment stations employed in 1898, in the work of administra- 
tion and inquiry, 609 Arsons, including 75 directors, 148 chemists, 71 amculturists, 
10 experts in animal husbandry, 77 horticulturists, 29 farm foremen, 21 dairymen, 50 
botanists, 46 entomologists, 26 veterinarians, 20 meteorologists, 11 biologists, 11 phys- 
icists, 6 ^ologists, 19 mycologists and bacteriologists, 7 irrigation engineers, 15 in 
charge of sub^tions, 23 secretaries and treasurers, . 10 librarians^ and 46 clerks. 
During 1898 the stations published 406 annual reports and bulletms, besides press 
bulletins, which were widely reproduced. The mailing lists of the station aggregated 
half a million names. There is a steady increase in the correspondence with farmers 
and in the number of calls upon station officers for public addresses at institute meet- 
ings and otlier meetings of farmers. The station officers contribute many articles to 
agricultural and scientific journals and have written a number of books on agricul- 
tural subjects. (62.) 

Mr. SiMi» 80 N says the Federal Government made an appropriation of $15,000, 
known as the Hatch fund, to each State for experiment stations. These stations 
proved to be failures in a large measure, from the fac*t that the bulletins sent out by 
them were along scientific lines, and the farmers did not read them. Afterwards, the 
Morrill Act, to supplement the Hatch fund, marie the appropriation $25,000 to each of 
the States to be expended for purposes of agricultural education. Clemson College is 
getting the benefit of some of the experiments beciiuse they are (‘arried on under the 
eyes of the students who can see and understand not only the practical results but 
the scientific objects to be accomplished. (102, 103.) 

Professor Roberts says there are two experiment stations in New York. The 
Cornell station was given the Federal appropriation of $15,000 until a few years ago, 
when the legislature gave $1,500 of it to the State station at Geneva for the purpose of 
securing for that station the franking privilege. The relation between the two stations 
is described a^s ‘ ' one of coc^peration in the most friendly manner possible. ’ ' Coopera- 
tive bulletins have been published, WTitten partly at the Geneva station and partly 
by a Cornell man. (224. ) 

Professor Roberts says the Cornell Experiment Station is a department of the 
College of Agriculture. ^24.) 

2. character of work. — Dr. True classifies the work of experiment stations under 
four heads: (1 ) Police duties connected with the control of fertilizers, dairy products, 
etc.; (2) study of the natural conditions and resources of the State; (3) demonstra- 
tion experiments showing how the results of science can be adapted to local condi- 
tions; ( 4 ) scientific investigations to discover new truths and new applications of old 
principles. The experiment stations conduct a wide range of scientific research in 
the laboratory, the plant house, the field, the orchard, the stable, and the dairy. 
Dr. True mentions .tiie following subjects ds among those to which several stations 
have devoted attention: Soil investigations; drainage, seep^e, and irrigation; ferti- 
lizers; methods of cultivation, varieties, etc., of the more imj)ortant crops; feeding 
stuffs; dairying; chemical and botanical work; horticulture; forestry; injurious 
insects; animal diseases; bee culture; poultry culture. (60, 61.) 

Dr. True says the experiment stations, esj>ecially in the East, have been engaged 
in the investigation and inspection of commercial fertilizers, and have largely pre- 
vented the Side of fraudulent goods. In the State of New York alone over 900 
brands of fertilizers were examined in 1898. The stations have also done much to 
expose extravagant claims made for fertilizers and to show the advantage of home- 
made fertilizers. The stations have also inspected adulterated foods, especially dairy 
products, butter incrcasers and preservatives, concentrated feeding stuffs, quack 
medicines for stock — es])e(^ially hog-cholera remedies—and have exposed frauds in 
creamery construction and equipment and in dairy apparatus. (62.) 

Dr. True speaks of the importent work of the experiment stations in investigating 
injurious insects and plant diseases, and says that the Wisconsin station, by dis- 
covering an effective curd test, has provided an effective means of detecting tainted 
or defective milk at cheese factories, which had caused a loss of from $100,000 to 
$200,000 each summer in that State alone. (62, 63. ) 

Dr. True says: 

The agricultural collies and stationg have been largely instrumental in securing State laws for the 
inspection of fertilizers, nursery stock, dairy products, falsified foods and feeding stuflSjCreamery 
glassware, paris green, and for the suppression of plant diseases and injurious insects. They have 
also aided in tho passage of laws establishing fanners’ institutes, fixing a milk standard, organizing 
associations for the promotion of agriculture, quarantining animals for contagious diseases, sale of 
oleomargarine, the apportionment and measurement of water for irrigation, State aid lor highway 
improvement, etc. (6l) 

Dr. True gives a number of instances in which experiment stations have aided in 
the development of existing methods, crops, or industries in the various States. The 
Louieoana ^periment Station, by developing new methods oi sugar making, has 
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reduced or removed previous losses, and luis helped the sii^?ar industry also by 
improving the cultivation of sugar cane. In Connecticut the quality of the wrapper- 
leaf tobacco has been improved. In New York animal industry and dairying nave 
been helped. The Missouri station bulletin on the draft of wagons with broad tires 
was thought so highly of by the League of American Wheelmen that a laige edition 
was republished by the league. In Connecticut the Storrs station has studied the 
nutritive value of forage crops, and conducted cooperative experiments with ferti- 
lizers and with nitrogenous feeding stuffs. The Ohio station seems to have shown 
that more stock food per acre can be secured in Ohio from corn than from sugar 
beets, and has shown the superiority of shallow over deep cultivation of corn in 
Ohio. The Mississippi station has done an important work for the South in develop- 
ing the growth of forage plants and the live-stock industries, together with a dem- 
onstration of the value of cothjn seed and its products for stock. In Ut*^ the 
methods of tillage have been improved with reference to the conservation of moisture, 
and studies of alfalfa have been made. The Nebr^ka station has promoted the 
growing of alfalfa and winter wheat instead of spring wheat, so that the State h^ 
become a large wheat producer, and its investigations of subsoil have resulted in 
increasing the yield of com in some cases 10 to 30 bushels an acre. In Vermont 
there have been investigations of sap flow as related to the maple-sugar industry. 
In Calif(jrnia seeds and plants of in proved varieties have l)een distributed, and the 
wine and olive industries have been helped. In Oklahoma effective investigations 
have been made in the culture of kafir com. In Khode Island there have been 
important investigations in the feeding imd breeding of ducks and geese. In Arkan- 
sas there have been experiments on economical methods of producing beef in 
connection with the raising of cotton. (03, 64. ) 

The Pennsylvania station and many other stations have investigated sugar beets. 
Their work, in connection with that of the Department of Agriculture, has shown 
definitely where good sugar beets can be grown. The Maine station has shown that 
apples can be raised in Aroostook County. The Storrs station, in Connecticut, has 
made important investigations in nutrition. The Ohio station hiw originated a 
method of watering greenhouses by siibirrigation. In Florida the introduction of 
the velvet bean has resulted in the saving of thousands of dollars on fertilizers. 
Cassava is another new crop, from which starch can lie made cheaply. The Cali- 
fornia station has been engaged in soil investigations, especially on alkali lands, 
n'sulting in bringing into agricultural ^ large tracts of land which were thought to 
be useless. Kafir corn w’as introduced into Kansas by the Department of Agriculture, 
and taken up by the Kansas station. In 1898 over half a million acres of this corn, 
valued at $6,000,000, were grown in Kansas. It is a dry-soil plant, which is a great 
^vantage for certain regions. (64.) ^ , 

Professor Davenport testifies that in the last 10 years the experiment-station work 
has been largely instrumental in establishing colleges of agriculture, because that 
w ork is entirely along technical lines and demonstrates to the people the value of the 
scientific study of agriculture. Since the establishment of the experiment stations 
the land-grant colleges do not issue circulars instructing the farmers on any subjects. 
Wherever there is a college there is an exjieriment station, and in every case the 
publication is made through the the experiment station rather than through the col- 
lege because that was the idea of the Hatch Act and because it is less expensive to 
the college to distribute the experiment tlian it would be to send out the circulars. 
(137 ) 

' Professor Roberts testifies that the $13,600 appropriation to the Coniell Experi- 
ment Station is used to conduct investigations, publish bulletins, and furnish experts 
when called for to investigate serious outbreaks of insect pests or of animal or plant 
diseases. About 12 bulletins are published annually, besides the annual report. The 
mailing list runs from 20,000 to 30,000, l)eing made up from requests from the farmers. 
The work of investigation is divided into the bureaus of general agriculture, horticul- 
ture dairy husbandry, entomology, and chemistry, e^h with a professor at itsliead. 
Each bureau has a man available to send to the relief of the farmer in case of out- 
breaks of pests or diseases. All sorts of questions are received at the director’s office, 
distributed to the various bureaus, and all answered, sometimes as many as 100 a 

^^Sr. ^RiMELL testifies that 16 acres of the farm at Hampton Institute is devoted to 
an experiment station, on which the different kinds of plowing and the results from 
different kinds of fertilizers, etc. , are shown. The students are taught to experiment 
in the growing of various crops and fruits. There is a small 4-acre tract, and a stu- 
dent is given the opportunity to show what he can do with that. There is a small 
bam, a small orchard, and a small house on it, and it has been demonstrated that 
this tern is a sufficient support for an ordinary family. (83.) 
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are received in the winter they are discussed, digested, and, ho far as may lx?, 
published as a bulletin. (213, 221.) 

Professor Koberts says tliat for 8 or 10 yeara strenuous efforts have lx?en made to 
improve the ^tato culture of New York state. The average yield in the kState was 
less than 100 oushels, but it was found at the Cornell Exp^irimont Station that from 
200 to 400 bushels could be raised without fertilizers by improved tillage. Alwit 
300 potato growers reported results in 1900, and with one exception said that the new 
way was a ^»reat improvement. ( 222. ) 

3. Coordinatimi of work.— Dr. Thue says the experiment stations are brought into 
intimate relations with eacdi other and made to constitute organic parts of a national 
system through the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations and the Office of Experiment Stations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The association holds annual meetings, at which questions of general 
policy and management are discussed, and tmpers on special topics read. Its pro- 
ceedings are published by the Department of Agriculture. The Office of Experiment 
Stations examines the work and expenditures of all the stations, publishes popular 
and technical summaries of their investigations, collects and disseminates informa- 
tion residing the work of similar institutions throughout the world, suggests lines 
of inquiry, aids cooperative enterprises, and, in general, aims to assist the stations in 
developing and strengthening their work. Nearly 1,000,000 copies of its publica- 
tions are distributed in a year. (62. ) 

4. Criticism and valuaiim. — Dr. Teue says there has been to a considerable extent 
a failure to understand the real purpose oi the experiment stations and disappoint- 
ment that they have not undertaken more larming operations. The act under which 
they operate was framed with reference to the needs of institutions where science 
was to be used for the benefit of agriculture; so that the stations work from the scien- 
tific to the practical, and do not carry on farming operations to show what good 
farming is, after the manner of the model farm. Dr. True says, also, that politioed 
influence has worked too actively in the oiganization of the stations. In most of the 
States the Ixiard is ap^inted hy the governor of the State, and the membership can 
be more or less shifted for political purposes. There have been shifting policies in 
the management of the institutions, and the officers have been changed too frequently. 
There has been a lack of proper oiganization. The lack of thoroughly trained men 
has been one difficulty, and there has been a haste for immediate results and the 
demand for too many kinds of work. (64, 65.) 

Dr. True adds, however, that the experiment stations have every year a better 
equipment and better trained men; they divide their work more thoroughly among 
specialists and introduce new lines of work. There is being made a clearer distinc- 
tion between the educational work which the college can properly do and the experi- 
mental work which the station ought to do. Anally, the stations have in an 
increased measure the cordial support of Congress, State legislatures, and the people. 
( 66 .) 

‘^The American experiment station,'' Dr. True says, ‘‘is the most complete and 
comprehensive system of agricultural research which the world has ever known. 

Its publications ’Teach farther and come home more closely to great masses of our 
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farmery than is the caae in any c^t country. If any kimer in the United Statee 
is not acquinted with the laleet infonnation whicdi agncnltuml odence has to give 
him regarding the means for improving his art, it is hecause he has nefdected to avail 
himself of the public agendes created lor his b^efit.'* (62. ) 

Ur. True sums up the general zesults of the movement for agdcnltorBl education 
and research in the United States substantially as follows: (l) A body of Iraiiied 
leaders and exp^; (2) an up-to-date American literature on American agriculture; 
(3) free distribution of a vast amount of accurate and useful information; (1) a break- 
ing down of the tradition that agricultare is of necessity a nonprogressive art; (6) the 
coUegea and stations have been an important factor in making tne state of the ignorant, 
shifu^ and nonprogreasive farmer worse than formerly. It is becoming clearer every 
year that to be successful in agriculture, as in other arts, one must be progressive and 
seek up-to-date information and ideas. ( 66, 66. ) 

5. ^eed of additional stations in the South . — ^President Wright, of the Geoigia State 
Industrial College, thinks that the United States Government should establish addi- 
tional experiment stations in the South for the benefit of the colored farmers. The 
present experiment stations are used only by the white fanners and are considered 
by the colored people to have been instituted for the benefit of the whites only. The 
races will not mix in work of this kind. It is true that very few of the colored farm- 
ers know there is such a thing as an experiment station in any of the States, and very 
few of them, perhaps, would patronize the station or would Know anything- about it 
even if it were established; but those who would take advantage of the information 
that could be gathered at these stations could go back home and instill new life into 
the fanning industry. The colored farmers do not attend farmers’ institutes, and do 
not receive any bulletins from the experiment stations. The experiment station in 
Georgia is located at Griffin and has issued 150 bulletins. The witness’s idea is that 
the exiieriment station for the colored farmers should be in the nature of a school. 
(203, 208, 210.) 


VI. AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 

A. Laws and customs.— 1. The transition from 8h.very.—DY. Charles W. Uab- 
NEY, Jr., formerly Assistant Secretary of Agriculture and now president of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, testifies that after the cuvil ar there was a tremendous industrial 
re\'()lution in the South which changed the entire labor system and almost the entire 
social system, but affected agriculture more than any other industry. Before the war 
the condition of the Southern planter was in many respects an ideal one. All the 
l»etter land iu the lower country was held in large tracts and cultivated by slave labor 
under the direction of the owners or overseers. A single proprietor would often own 
a number of estates in the same section, and the more prosperous ones were con- 
stantly adding new tracts to their holdings, largely for the reason that the better 
class of slave owners would not sell their slaves except as a punishment, and it became 
necessary to purchase new lands in order to supply work and sustenance for the rap- 
idly growing negro families. A large number of these slave owners were greatly 
relieved and felt that a burden had been lifted from their shoulders when the slaves 
were freed. 

From an industrial standpoint the old plantation organization was a perfect one. 
Great ability was required to manage it, and the owner of the property was kept busy 
looking after it and his slaves. The South was very prosjierous between the years 
1850 and 1860. The model planter of those days produced at home almost everything 
that was needed to feed and clothe the slaves, and with the exception of the iron and 
steel, the finer groceries, a few medicines, and some of the richer cloth for the use of 
his family, he produced everytliing that was used upon the plantation. His money 
crop, whether wheat, cotton, or sugar, was made at a minimmn cost, and he usually 
sold enough food products to enable him to count as clear profit everything received 
from his principal crop. The abolition of slavery caused the destruction of this sys- 
tern and made it necessary for Southern planters to organize their industry upon a 
new plan. Many of them strove for years to carry on with hired labor a system simi- 
lar to that prior to the war. Except in a few cases of planters who had very rich 
lands remote from tlie towns, the effort to farm according to the old method was not 
successful, ikbor was completely disoiganized; the planter was under no obligation 
*to maintain the negro except when he wanted him; being thrown upon his own 
resources the negro was compelled to sell his unskilled labor where the supply was 
the greatek, and as a result he suffered more than the white man. Under the stimn- 
lating influenceof high prices for the staple articles of cotton, sugar, and other money 
crops of the South, the Southern planters divided their great estates into small hums 
and rent^ them out to tenants, usually lor a part of the crop. 
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About 1870 the average Southern farmer had a small farm under his own manage- 
ment and the remainder of his land let out to negro tenants, to whom he generally' 
supplied the stock, implements, and food with which to make the crop. Both the 
lanaowner and the renter devoted their attention almost wholly to the growing of 
cotton or tobacco, and as these products brought good prices for a number of years, 
practically all the supplies of bacon, flour, and other food products and fertilizers 
were purchased from the commission merchant to whom the crop was delivered 
at the end of the year. When the prices of these staples declined, the farmer still 
continued to grow the same crops and follow the same system of purchasing food 
supplies, with the result that in a year or two both the landowner and the tenant 
found themselves and all their property mortgaged to the commission merchants for 
several years ahead. The more unfortunate ones and those who were careless and 
thriftless, especially the negro renters, were soon forced to the wall, mortgages were 
foreclosed, and they were sold out. In many instances the large plantations passed 
into the hands of the commission merchants to reimburse them for the advances 
made. The more thrifty planters and tenants then began to diversify their crops, 
and instead of devoting their whole attention to the growing of cotton and tobacco 
began to grow the ne(;essary food crops, thus going back to the old system prior to 
the war. The result of this industrial change w'as that many of those w^ho had been 
in debt were able to lift their mortgages, and the condition generally of the ^ri- 
culturists was very greatly improved. The South to-day, especially in the Mississippi 
and Alabama region and in the Atlantic Coast States, to a certain extent is raising 
practically all its food products, as it is very well able to do. The witness submits 
some tables in (onnection with his testimony, showing the relative production of 
corn, hogs, and wheat in the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama in 18G0 and 1890. Tn every instance the production of each one of these 
food products in 1860 is largely in excess of what it was in 1800, in some instances 
almost twi(!e as much, even though the population in 1860 of these States ivas only 
about two-thirds of what it w'as in 1890. (175-179. ) 

Dr. Dabney testifies that, as a result of the industrial revolution in the South, 
especially in Alabama, the Jews, w'ho were commission merchants and advanc'etl 
money to t he planters and tenants on their crop, taking a mortgage for the advances, 
foreclosed suen mortgages and l)ecame the owners of some of the fmest estates in 
northern Alabama. The Jew went there as a merchant, but is now a farmer and is 
using the best business methods with hired labor, studiously avoiding the tenant 
system. Tlie Jews are helping to build good roads and schoolhouses, and are (level(Ji>- 
ing the country in a public-spirited way, and since they have become landowners they 
have become remarkably good citizens. (179.) 

2. ProgreM of dU'crmfimlion ami wiem'm culture. — Dr. Dabney testifies that the lead- 
ing crop connected with the industrial revolution of the South was corn, and the increase 
in tlie production of this article has been chiefly in those States which formerly pro- 
duced the most cotton and tobacco. The States of Georgia and Mississippi each 
produced 12,000,000 bushels more com in 1899 than in 1893. Alabama productKl 
17,000,000 bushels more in 1899 than in 1893, and Texas 50,000,000 bushels more in 
the same time. This incrcjised crop of corn increased the corn stover and gave risii 
to a gre.at increase of food for both man and Ixjast. It did away with a large impor- 
tation of grain and meats from the West. There was a great increase in the acr('age 
of liay and other forage crops. In the States of Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, and Florida the acre^e incrcast^d between 1879 and 1899 
3, 5, 7, 10, and 23 fold, respectively. According to the Department of Agriculture, 
there were 3,638,000 tons of hay produced in the South in 1899. This means more 
and better stock and more and better milk and butter. The Department of Agriculture 
reports that there were 3,000,000 more liogs in the cotton States in 1899 than in 1890. 
The reports of the railroads show a great reduction in the importation of breadstuffs 
and meate into the South from the North and West in recent years. In 1880 there were 
2,500,000 milch cows in the South. In 1890 the numl)er had increased to 2,800,000, 
and in 1899 to 3,000, (jpO. The passage of laws in the Southern States requiring stock 
to 1)0 kept at home or fenced in has led to the elimination of worthless cows and 
the better care of those remaining. The production of cheese has doubled in recent 
ytiars. It has become quite an industry in South Carolina, where it was formerly 
almost unknown. The figures with regard to poultry are as favorable as are those 
for dairy products. (179-181.) 

Dr. Dabney testifies that, under the influence of the changes in the industrial sys- 
tem of the South during the last 30 years, the size of the farms has greatly decreased 
and the area of unimproved land has decreased. He submits tables for the States of 
North Carolina^ South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama to substantiate this statement, 
and says that m North Carolina 72 per cent of the farm land was unimproved in 
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1860, and only 65 per cent in 1890. Practically the same rate of decreaflC! in nhown 
for the other Slates mentioned. The total value of farms, including buildings and 
fences, increased, very rapidly between 1880 and 1890. A table submitted for the 
four States mentioned shows the increase to have been practically 60 per cent in each 
instance. The witness says that, inasmuch as these values are bas^ exclusively on the 
statements of the farmers themselves, who are known to be very conservative in making 
returns of their property for fear of increased taxation, it may safely be assumed 
that the present actual values are much higher than those gi ven. The use of fertilizers 
in the South has increased enormously with the movement for intensive culture. 
In 1890 there were 20,500,000 tons of fertilizers used, as compared with 2,300,000 tons 
in 1880. In addition to this, tlie farmer of the South has learned to use farm manures 
and prepare fertilizers at home from cotton seed or the cheap phosphates. Intensive 
farming has come to stay. The reorganization of the agricultural and other industrial 
conditions in the South is a sure precursor of new growth and progress. The people 
of the South are already enjoying a period of greater prosperity. Cotton, cattle, and 
mules are bringing better prices than they have for many years, and the cereals and 
tobacco are bringing in good returns also. (181, 182, ) 

Mr. Fhissell believes the only hope for the South lies in the diversification of 
crops. There is no difficulty in any part of that section in bringing this about. The 
jjresent depression of agricultureintheSouth (1899),e8jx}cially in the cotton-growing 
♦States, is due almost wholly to the fact that cotton has been grown almost exclusively 
and the food products purchased from other States, whereas they should have been 
grown at home. The present tendency, however, is for the negro to grow practically 
all his food products and thus not be dependent uj)Oii cotton for his living. He is 
thus enabled also to free himself to a very great extent from the crop-lien system. 
(86, 87.) 

Dr. Dabney testifies that by the diversification of crops the soil is increasing in 
fertility. Some soils are improving where the diversified methods liave been used 
for omy 4 or 5 years. They will continue to improve under the new system, espe- 
cially where the landlord looks after his own land and takes care of the manures and 
fertilizes the land. (184.) 

3. FertU'izers.—Mr. Harrison says that in his section of South Carolina the cost of 
fertilizers is divided between landlord and tenant in the same proportion as the(*Top. 
In the low(T part of the State the landlord furnishes the fertilizer. He does not think 
cotton can be raised in any section of the State without the use of fertilizers. The 
average amount of commercial fertilizer used on an acre of ground is about 200 
pounds. If it is used every year the land will increase a little iii value. The stand- 
ard guano is worth $18 a ton. Domestic fertilizer is also used. (112-114 . ) 

4, Crop-lien laws. — Mr. Fribskll testifies that what is known as the cro})-licn system 
in the South grew out of the poverty of that section immediately following the war. 
Both the white and black men of the South were left with practically nothing. The 
white man had to mortgage his land to get provisions for the coming year; the negro 
had to give the land owner a mortgage on everything he possessed for provisions for 
himself, his family, and his stock. Under the lien system the tenant goes to a store, 
buys whatever his employer allows him to buv, and goes in debt for it. As a rule 
he is shiftless. High rates of interest are paid, and the debt increases from year to 
year. In additiun to the high rate of interest which the tenant has to pay he is 
charged an immense profit on the goods which he buys. He gets very little money. 
oi course the man who loans money has to be secured, and inasmuch as he is dealing 
,v ith a shiftless class of people he will necessarily charge a high rate of interest. It 
s difficult to borrow money in the South on land values. It has to be borrowed on 
•rop securities. This situation obtains to) a great extent in the cotton-raising belt. 
The idea at Hampton Institute is to change this condition and make the negro a small 
and owner. The students of Hampton are taught to avoid, as far as possible, the 
^rop-lien system . ( 85, 86. ) 

Dr. Dabney testifies that a good many of the commission merchants handle the 
lusiness of loaning money and taking a mortgage on the crops in a legitimate way, 
ind that no one blames the merchants for what grew out of the system. This crop- 
ien system is gradually dying out under the system of intensive farming and di ver- 
ified crops, becrfuse the farmers now raise practically all their food products. Suj>- 
Dlies are always very much higher when purchased on credit than when paid for in 
iash. In Alabama and Mississippi the tenant farmer under the crop-hen system 
vas more completely a slave than he ever had been. Booker Washington and others 
ire doing a great deal in getting the negroes to abandon this system of farminjy and 
raise the'r own food products. The more shiftless of the negroes who suffered from 
he crop-lien svstem became mere tenants, and some of them m«ved to other States. 
[182-184.) 
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Mr. Habrison thinks the lien law of South Carolina has been beneficial to the 
poorer people of the State. The law has been greatly abused, but, whenever a man 
made the effort to rise, the lien law has been of some benefit to him. The young 
man who marries and rents a farm must have something in the shape of credit. He 
has no money and nothing except his labor. The lien law enables him to give a 
mort^e, as it were, upon his labor for his actual necessaries. The law does not 
I)eruut the mortgage in order to secure money borrowed foranything except what is 
absolutely necessary to make a crop. Any other debt has to be collect^ by the 
ordinary processes of the law. The lien law is l)ecoming more and more obsolete 
every year. Ideas are changing and where people have not the capital to make the 
crops they usually go to the banks or to some individual. Banking facilities have 
greatly increased in recent years in South Carolina. The farmer go^ to the bank 
when he needs money and pays the regular rate of interest, which, if no contract is 
made, is 7 per cent. Eight wr cent may be collected under special contract. Where 
the tenant agrees to labor for one-half the crop, he has the option of receiving an 
advance from the landlord on the crop at a certain rate of interest, or he can go to 
the merchant or the bank and get money or supplies. Where he pays to the mer- 
chant or banker in kind the landlord must.sign wliat is known as a quitclaim, liecause 
the law itself dves to the landlord a lien upon the tenant’s crop for any supplies he 
may furnish that are necessary to produce the crop, and he would be^the nrst man 
paid. (11 4-) 

Professor Du Bois says that the croi)-lien laws of Georgia ought to he changed, 
because they are now entirely in the interest of the merchants and give them such a 
grasp on the laborer as to put h im in a state of economic; slavery. It a man once gets 
in debt he can not leave the place without lieing arrested. These people are ignorant 
and their accounts are kept entirely by the storekeepers, so that the negroea have 
practically nothing to do with their crops. The merchants who have the.crop liens 
spend most of their time riding around and watching the crop. When the crop is 
gathered it is taken to the warehouses and the warehousemen and the mercjhants 
make the settlements and pay the negroes what is left. The negro does not appear 
as a principal anywhere. It is of no use to try to get the negro not to raise cotton, 
because if he is in debt that is the only crop which the merchants will take in i)ay- 
ment of the delit. The violation of the lien law is considered a misdemeanor, and 
can be punished by sending the violator to the chain gang. (167. ) 

Mr. Miller says that nearly every planter who plants on shares or hires his labor 
has his commissary either iii his house or in the store in town. The tenant or 
laborer seldom gets any money, because the landlord seldom has anv, but he gets 
orders from the landlord for what he wante in the storeroom, ancf this order is 
secured by a lien on the crop. Most of the landlords themselves give liens in town 
for their supplies, and they sublet them to the tenants. 

Wherever a landlord has not capital enough of his own to run the land he siiuiR away his right as 
landlord and the first lien on the crop to the merchant who supplies him. Then the merchant is 
paid first, and what Is left the landlord gets next, and what is left after that is divided between the 
landlord and tenant. 

B. Classifleatton of negrro tenants and laborers.— 1. Ooppm.— Pro- 
fessor Du Bois, describing the various social classes among the negroes in Dougherty 
County, Ga., says that, aside from recipients of charity, the croppers are the lowest 
class in the economic scale. The croppers are negroes who live on the plantations 
and are entirely without capital. They furnish the labor and the owner furnishes 
everything else, the cropper getting from one-third to one-half the crop. If the 
landlord has advanced supplies they are taken out of the cropj^r’s share. The 
system is not very satisfactory either to the cropper or to the landlord and is being 
done away with, ( 162, ) 

2. Metaym.—VrolesBor Du Bois testifies that under the metayer system in Georgia 
the landowner makes a contract with a laborer by which the laborer usually fur- 
nishes some capital— a mule, and some tools and something for subsistence. After 
the war the landowner look^ out for the food and clothing of the laborer, but the 
storekeeper has now simplanted him in that capacity. I^e-tenths of the store- 
keepers in Dougherty Cfounty are Jewish merchants— some Russian and German 
Jews, but most of them Polish Jews. These men, with their ideas of thrift and of 
driving a hard bargain, do a great many things that other white men of the South’ 
would not do. They do not object to calling the negro “mister,” are affable with 
him, and furnish the things he wants at prices ranging from 60 to 100 per cent above 
the cash price. The colored farmer usually pays his rent in cotton. For 20 acres 
and a house he would pay from 300 to 500 pounds of lint cotton. The average farmer 
has usually 40 ficres (that is called a 1-mule farm) and the renter has from 350 to 
2,000 pounds of cotton. Almost as soon as the crop is up, or someUmes before^ 
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the metayer mortgages it to a merchant for a^ivances. In this mortgage he uanally 
stipulates that he will not claim the benefit of his homestead exemption, and very 
often the result is that he goes into bankruptcy, everything he has is sold out at auc- 
tion by the merchant without any process of law, and the metayer goes back into 
the cropper class. 

Fifty-nine farmers in Dougherty County who made from 1 to 5 bales of cotton paid 
32 per cent of the product for rent; 18 farmers who made from 5 to 16 bales paid about 
21 per cent as rent, and 21 farmers who made 10 bales and over paid about 16 per 
cent for rent. The rent paid by 161 farmers who made altogether over 1,000 bfdes 
in the year 1898 was 241 bales, or 22 per cent. 

When the interest which the farmer has to pay on the goods he has bought is added 
to this rent, unless the season is a very good one, the farmer has nothing left. (162, 
163. ) 

3. Tjahoren working for a fixed wage. — ^Professor Du Bois testifies that there are two 

classes of laborers working for a fixed wage in Dougherty County: (1) Those who 
receive houses and rations, consisting of meat and meal and a small wage ol from $4 
to $8 a month; these are usually called contract hands, and work through the season 
for the owner of the land; (2) the regular laborers who furnish their own houses and 
food, and receive on the average from 30 to 50 cents a day. These are usually voimtr 
persons. (163.) K 

4. Money rm/er«. —Professor Du Bois testifies that the fixed money rental calls for a 
good deal of foresight on the part of the fanner. He is required to funiish his own 
supplies, but can make a better contract and get better land if he can pay an actual sum 
of money, because the risk is very CTeat. In 1898, of those in Dougherty County who 
jiaid money rent there were 191 who had fanns under 40 acres, 8 between 40 and 60 
acres, 5 between 60 and 100 acres, 1 from 100 to 15C acres, and 2 from 150 acres up. 
The average rent paid for farms under 40 acres is $18.50; from 40 to 50 acres the 
average rent for a farm is $41; from 50 to 100 acres it is $72 a farm; from 100 to 150 
acres it is $100 a farm, and over that amount it is $175 a farm. (163, 164. ) 

€. Particular cropi.— 1. Cotton.— Dr. Dabney testifies that the acreage of cot- 
ion in the South was not affected at all by resolutions of any of the conventions that 
discussed the subject, but the acreage does not increase as rapidly as the increased 
price would seem to suggest. Cotton is grown more cheaply to-day than ever before. 
There are better imjfiements, and the people know better how to cultivate and mar- 
ket it. It can be cultivated on a large plantation with great profit with hired help 
and by the use of machinery. The old theory in the South that one man with a mule 
could raise cotton more cheaply in a small lot than it could be cultivated on a large 
])lantation has been exploded. Machinery has been applied to the culture of cotton 
with good results. The witness does not know of any crop, not even wheat in the 
North\^ cst, that can be cultivated on such a wholesale plan as cotton in the Brazos 
bottom land, where the cultivation is all done by machinery. The cotton seed is 
worth at)out one- third as much as the fiber and seems to be increasing in value from 
year to year. ( 183, 184. ) 

Mr. Harrison says that the cost of making cotton is in the neighborhood of 5 cents 
a pound. Owing to the low price of the product in recent years farmers did not have 
anything left as profit, but since the advance in price cotton can be raised at a profit. 
Picking cotton is one of the greatest expenses in connection with the industry. 
Efforts have l>een made to invent a cotton-picking machine, but without success. 
The next most expensive item is hoeing cotton. Cotton is planted with a drill and 
comes up in a continuous row. The plant is very deli(*ate and a gre^t many more 
seeds need to be planted than are expected to grow. The hoeing or chopping out of 
the plants to reduce their number requires a great deal of work. A great deal of the 
work of picking cotton is done by the women and children. Perhaps nine-tenths 
of the labor in this industry is colored. ( 1 11-113. ) 

2. Rice. — Professor Wright testifies that the ncc industry in Georgia has been 
greatly neglected. Before the war South Carolina and Georgia yielded 170,000,000 
jiounas of rice. Now the entire yield in the United States is only 136,970,720 pounds. 
South Carolina and Georgia yielding only 26,638,720 pounds. This industry should 
be revived. Colored labor is the main dependence in the cultivation of ricte. (202. ) 

3. Fruit—Br. Dabney testifies that many portions of the South are excellent for rais- 
•ing almost all kinds of fruit. Peaches are pt)wn at Meat profit, especially in Georgia. 
The people are learning to spray them and keep on the insects. They have found 
that It pays to cultivate the tree instead of permitting it to grow as best it can with- 
out cultivation. ( 184. ) 

4. The sheep industry.— Dr. Dabney testifies that there has been a decline of the 
sheep industry in the South, largely because in many of the States there is no dog 
law. In Tennessee a few years ago the legislatnre passed a string^t dog laW} and a 
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great many dofss -were killed; but public sentiment was not ^ucated on the qu^ion, 
and every member of that legislature failed to l^tc return^. The Witney 
reasonable dog law will be enattoi in all the States in the not far distant future. 
Tennessee has fewer sheep than it had in 1860. Quite a good deal of the sheep W 
ness of the South is devoted to raising spring lambs for the ^tem market. Tins is 
quite an industry in southwestern Virginia. Mutton is being used m the Southern 
cities as an article of food. It is always on the market, but the people prefer teef 
and pork. At present the Southern people sell the lambs and make wool, and do 
not reserve much mutton for home consumption. (1811. ) 

D. Particular localities.— 1. Sryuth OiroZina.— Mr. Harrison says that at the 
close of the civil war, and perhaps up to about 1880, about three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of South Caroliha, Wh white and colored, were engaged almost exclusively 
in agriculture. They had no money, and not much else exce]>t the land and mules 
and horses; but prices were high and agriculture was very profitable. After 1880 
prices went down, and many of the people abandoned agriculture and went into 
other lines of business which seemed more promising. The agricultural population 
of the State has very much decreased in the last 20 years. There to ton a greater 
decrease in the upper part of the State than in the lower part. Within the l^t 5 
vears nine-tenths of the agricultural population of the btate would have quit the farm 
if they could, and many did quit whenever they had an opportunity of getting some- 

^^Mr ^aSson says^ that if a man will live on a bread-and-meat diet in South Caro- 
lina it will only cost him about 10 cents a day. There are farm hands wdio, with a 
house and wood furnished them, support tliemselves and their families on ?)13 a 

^^Mr'^Harrison says there are 3 systems of farming in South Carolina. (1) Where 
the landlord hires and pays with a share of the crop, furnishing the land and eveTv- 
thing except labor, the tenant is paid usually about one-half the crop; (2) wliere the 
tenant furnishes the stock he generally pays a rent of so many bales of cotten,which 
is about one-fourth, or 1,200 pounds, for a one-horse crop, the tenant furnishing 
everything excepting the land; (3) under the wage system the wages are iisually 
from $8 to $13 a month in cash, the laborer getting the latter figure when he boanh 

^^Utor the tenant system the tenant invariably has a garden, a truck P^J^h, a jiotatr 
patch, and a watermelon patch, m the liired man also usimlly to. The hours oJ 
labor are usually from sun to sun. In the summer the rule is te begin about sunrise, 
stop 2 or 3 hours at dinner time, an<i then go on until night. Ten or 12 hours a daj 
during the summer and from 6 to 8 during the winter are the usual hours of labor. 

^^Bishop Llter says that the conditions of tenancy in South Carolina depend upon 
what the owner of the farm furnishes and what the tenant furnishes, but where the 
owner of the farm funiishes the land, the seed, the implements, and everything, the 
tenant gets one-third of the crop. (154.) . ^ ^ ^ nn 

Mr. Miller criticises the agricultural laws of South Carolina very severely, ihe 
law attempts to fasten the tenant to the landlord, and in the end driven the tenan 
away. The landlord can make a verbal statement, sustameei by 2 witnesses, tha 
the tenant has contracted to work for him that year, and if the tenant should leave 
and hire to some one else, the man hiring him can be arrested and made to pay a j^n 
alty ; hence almost anything is better than a verbal contract on a farm. The lien lav 
is violated, and great injustice is done under it m the little courts where it is admin 
istered An enforcement of the lien law should be had m the courte of record ef tin 
8tate. The State of South Carolina ought to p^s a law eiicouraging long le^ea. Th 
lien not only covers the crop but all the chattels which the tenant owns (123, 124. 

2 The ^^mre-arm section?' of GWflria.r-President Wrioht confines his testimon. 
principally to what lie calls the “wire-grass section of Georgia, comprising 32 countieb 
LtendSig across the State l>elow the thirty-second parallel. Jhis sectionh^ mml 
great progress since the war, and every town has felt a of from 25 to 200 per ctn 
in real-estete values. There is hardly a limit to the productive ^pacify of the soil 
and if capital can be enlisted the growth of the section will be phenomenal. Ther 
are vast tKissibiUties of wealth in that section. The wire grass, which is not fit fc 
hav has recently been utilized in the manufacture of furniture, baskets, mattressei 
matting, and coarse twine, and it is expected that it can be manufai^tured into rop< 
Labor in this section is practically all colored. The population is »hout ©quail 
divided between whites and blacks; the blacks, however, pr^ominate a little. Th 
population has greatly increased in the last 30 years. All of the negroes began wor 
for small wages or part of the crops. Thirty per cent of them now we crop^s c 
wage-earner^ 60 cent are tenants, and 10 per cent landowners. The wages fc 
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the metayer mortgages it to a merchant for a^ivances. In this mortgage he uanally 
stipulates that he will not claim the benefit of his homestead exemption, and very 
often the result is that he goes into bankruptcy, everything he has is sold out at auc- 
tion by the merchant without any process of law, and the metayer goes back into 
the cropper class. 

Fifty-nine farmers in Dougherty County who made from 1 to 5 bales of cotton paid 
32 per cent of the product for rent; 18 farmers who made from 5 to 16 bales paid about 
21 per cent as rent, and 21 farmers who made 10 bales and over paid about 16 per 
cent for rent. The rent paid by 161 farmers who made altogether over 1,000 bfdes 
in the year 1898 was 241 bales, or 22 per cent. 

When the interest which the farmer has to pay on the goods he has bought is added 
to this rent, unless the season is a very good one, the farmer has nothing left. (162, 
163. ) 

3. Tjahoren working for a fixed wage. — ^Professor Du Bois testifies that there are two 

classes of laborers working for a fixed wage in Dougherty County: (1) Those who 
receive houses and rations, consisting of meat and meal and a small wage ol from $4 
to $8 a month; these are usually called contract hands, and work through the season 
for the owner of the land; (2) the regular laborers who furnish their own houses and 
food, and receive on the average from 30 to 50 cents a day. These are usually voimtr 
persons. (163.) K 

4. Money rm/er«. —Professor Du Bois testifies that the fixed money rental calls for a 
good deal of foresight on the part of the fanner. He is required to funiish his own 
supplies, but can make a better contract and get better land if he can pay an actual sum 
of money, because the risk is very CTeat. In 1898, of those in Dougherty County who 
jiaid money rent there were 191 who had fanns under 40 acres, 8 between 40 and 60 
acres, 5 between 60 and 100 acres, 1 from 100 to 15C acres, and 2 from 150 acres up. 
The average rent paid for farms under 40 acres is $18.50; from 40 to 50 acres the 
average rent for a farm is $41; from 50 to 100 acres it is $72 a farm; from 100 to 150 
acres it is $100 a farm, and over that amount it is $175 a farm. (163, 164. ) 

€. Particular cropi.— 1. Cotton.— Dr. Dabney testifies that the acreage of cot- 
ion in the South was not affected at all by resolutions of any of the conventions that 
discussed the subject, but the acreage does not increase as rapidly as the increased 
price would seem to suggest. Cotton is grown more cheaply to-day than ever before. 
There are better imjfiements, and the people know better how to cultivate and mar- 
ket it. It can be cultivated on a large plantation with great profit with hired help 
and by the use of machinery. The old theory in the South that one man with a mule 
could raise cotton more cheaply in a small lot than it could be cultivated on a large 
])lantation has been exploded. Machinery has been applied to the culture of cotton 
with good results. The witness does not know of any crop, not even wheat in the 
North\^ cst, that can be cultivated on such a wholesale plan as cotton in the Brazos 
bottom land, where the cultivation is all done by machinery. The cotton seed is 
worth at)out one- third as much as the fiber and seems to be increasing in value from 
year to year. ( 183, 184. ) 

Mr. Harrison says that the cost of making cotton is in the neighborhood of 5 cents 
a pound. Owing to the low price of the product in recent years farmers did not have 
anything left as profit, but since the advance in price cotton can be raised at a profit. 
Picking cotton is one of the greatest expenses in connection with the industry. 
Efforts have l>een made to invent a cotton-picking machine, but without success. 
The next most expensive item is hoeing cotton. Cotton is planted with a drill and 
comes up in a continuous row. The plant is very deli(*ate and a gre^t many more 
seeds need to be planted than are expected to grow. The hoeing or chopping out of 
the plants to reduce their number requires a great deal of work. A great deal of the 
work of picking cotton is done by the women and children. Perhaps nine-tenths 
of the labor in this industry is colored. ( 1 11-113. ) 

2. Rice. — Professor Wright testifies that the ncc industry in Georgia has been 
greatly neglected. Before the war South Carolina and Georgia yielded 170,000,000 
jiounas of rice. Now the entire yield in the United States is only 136,970,720 pounds. 
South Carolina and Georgia yielding only 26,638,720 pounds. This industry should 
be revived. Colored labor is the main dependence in the cultivation of ricte. (202. ) 

3. Fruit—Br. Dabney testifies that many portions of the South are excellent for rais- 
•ing almost all kinds of fruit. Peaches are pt)wn at Meat profit, especially in Georgia. 
The people are learning to spray them and keep on the insects. They have found 
that It pays to cultivate the tree instead of permitting it to grow as best it can with- 
out cultivation. ( 184. ) 

4. The sheep industry.— Dr. Dabney testifies that there has been a decline of the 
sheep industry in the South, largely because in many of the States there is no dog 
law. In Tennessee a few years ago the legislatnre passed a string^t dog laW} and a 
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not think that religious sentiment is spreading very much among the negroes. The 
influence of the education of negro ministersnas resulted in the upbuilding of strict 
morals among the upper classes of colored people, but not in the spreading of religion. 
The colored parson of 20 years ago does not think much of the religion of the edu- 
i»,ted parson of to-day. The witness refers to the First Congregational Church of 
Atlanta, presided over by an educated minister whose sermons are often reporttni in 
the Atlanta Constitution, and says that it is a very fashionable church, but the older 
people have their doubts as to whether there is very much religion in it. Some of 
the white churches are practically the same wa^. (171, 172. ) 

4. Ihwjiciary societie^.—Professor DuBois testifies that the church has not as strong 
a hold upon the congregation in Albany, Ga., as in some of the other Southern towns, 
but the beneficiary society wields an immense influence. Some of these lieneficiary 
societies are like some of those in the latter part of the Roman Empire or the lalxir 
societies of the Middle Ages, lieing societies of men for mutual protection, for bury- 
ing tlie dead, etc. These societies are increasing rapidly. The dues are ordinarily 
about 25 cents a month, and the money is (;hiefly used h) bury the meinl>ers of the 
80 ci(}ty. Some of the societies are swindles. They are not secret societies, and the 
women and cliildren sometimes join. These societiesare distinct from the Odd Fellows 
an<i Masons, and some of them are very old, dating back to slavery days. (171.) 

5. Distribution of the pojmZafion.— Professor DuBois states thaP the distrilmtion of 
the white and colored population in Southern towns is very interesting. Sometimes 
it is like a circle, with the white population in the center and the colored jxiiiulation 
forming a fringe around the edge. In Atlanta it is like a dumb-bell, with settlements 
here and there connected by a streak. In Albany, the county seat of Dougherty 
County, the town is divided almost exactly in two. The negro quarters of the town 
of Albany are well kept, and contain some pretty houses. There are no distinct 
slums, but there are some old and dilapidated houses of bad repute. There is an 
excess of negro women in all the towns, for the reason that negro women are employed 
as servants in most of the white families. (169. ) 

Dr. Dabnby does not believe there is any tendency on the part of the whites to move 
out of districts where an excess of negro population exists, simply Ixjcause of the 
large number of negroes, but believes that any such migrations may be traced to 
other causes, and he refers to Prince Fxiwwd County, Va., which has been practic'ally 
abandoned by the whites, not because it was so largely inhabited by negroes, biit 
liecause of the infertility of the soil. Again, the negro is not subject to malaria as is 
the white man. (190.) 

Mr. Frissbll says the negroes are moving into communities by themselves very 
largely. There is a large part of the pountry of the South where whites can not 
live, but the blacks can; for instance, along the river bottoms where it is low and hot. 
The self-respecting blacks naturally move into communities by themselves, and thus 
avoid a great deal of the race feeling. In the course of time a great portion of the South- 
ern States will be settled almost wholly by the blacks. The establishment of separate 
communities for whites and blacks ought to be taken cognizance of by the State, and, 
under proper regulations, will result in the bi^tterment of both races. The negro in 
a separate community learns how to organize, and thus becomes more of a responsible 
citizen. There is no danger of perpetuating race prejudice by the separation of the 
races into different communities, but it is rather an advanta^ to both races. (87, 
88,90,91.) 

Professor DuBois testifies that most of the ne^oes in Albany, Ga., were not l)orn 
in that town, but have drifted there because conditions are better in town than they are 
in the country. This mij^ration movement is common to jiractically all the Southern 
country. There is very little chance for a negro who remains in the country. ( 169. ) 

6. Intermarriage of the races— Dr. Dabnby does not think that the intermarriage of 
the negroes with the whites would lie beneficial to either race. He thinks it would 
injure the negro and debase the whites. He refers to a book published some years 
^0 which undertook to show that the negro race by intermarriage has degenerated 
in health, fi^re, morals, and so on. The witness tninks that the negro race is too 
far behind ttie white race for intermarriage. The mulatto women are not fruitful, 
and most of them have pulmonary troubles and are more delicate than either the 
blacks or the whites. The witness says that all the Southern States have practically 
prohibited the intermarriage of the whites and blacks, and that there is no tend- 
ency to repeal any of those statutes. Not only the old .Southern element of the 
whites, but the Northern people as well who settle in the Southern country, all come 
to that point of view. (186^ 187, 189.) 

Bishop Saltee says there is no desire on the part of the negro race to intermarry 
with the jrhites, because there are three colors among the negroes: First, the pretty 
mulatto woman; second, the handsome Indian-looking woman, and third, the black 
woman. (153.) 
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7 . PpeserU and past conditions compared.— Mr. W inston, president of the North Caro- 
lina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, thinks that up to 18^ three-fourths 
of the houses erected east of Raleigh, N. C., were erected by negro workmen. I^. 
Winston’s father owned two carpenters and other skilled lal)orers, one of whom 
could earn as much as $2.50 a day, and he doubts if the children of any of these 
people have skill in any trade at all. The negro is better off generally than he 
was in slavery, but not as much better off as some people think. In slavery there 
were two classes, the better class comprising the most intelligent skilled workers and 
household servants. Now there are throe classes: (1) The more intelligent ones, 
who are mainly professional men, barbers, etc.; (21 tne great mass, and (3) the low- 
est class, composed of professional thieves, ramblers, and other criminals, idlers, 
loafers, etc., and also the infirm, decrepit, and semi-idiotic. Under the slave system 
the whole establishment was taken care of; under the present system the idle and 
vicious and weak are driven to the wall and into bad habits. The ^st class is rather 
larger than it was in slavery days; the lowest class did not exist in slavery, and is 
growing larger every day. (129. ) 

Bishop Gainhs, of Atlanta, Ga., takes exception to above statement and expresses 
the opinion that at least two-thirds of the negroes have advanced materially since 
the war. At the close of tlie war only about 3 per cent of the colored people could 
read and write, while now probably 50 i)er cent of the race can read and write. The 
colored j^eople in the cities who are compelled to live in alleys and back streets 
compare favorably with white people who live in similar circumstances. (142. ) 

Bishop Salter also says two-thirds of the race have made rapid strides; the others 
possibly have not ma<le the progress that they should. (153. ) 

Mr. Frishkll, principal of the Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute, says that 
in some re8i)ectfl the colored man was better off in slavery than he is to-day. At 
present he has achanccto move if he c:an,but he can not. In slavery days his physical 
condition was looked out for, but now it is not. He is to a very great extent held in an 
irres])on8ible slavery. The wages of the negro are small, ana so long as they are so 
they have an effect upon the w^es of the white man. Many of the whites, as well 
as the negroes, are bound up by the store-lien system. Taking all the circumstances 
and surroundings into consideration, the race has made considerable progress. In 
certain parts of Virginia, however, there seems to be a retrograde movement; the 
negroes aj>j)ear to be discouraged, and think that education has not brought them 
what was expected. ( 85, 89, 90. ) 

Bishop Derrick, of Jackson, Miss., says the condition of the negro is a thousand 
times ^tter to-day than when slavery existed, as is evidenced by the number of 
sclKjolhouses, homes, and churches for that race. No negro to-day occupies so low a 
place in the scale of civilization as he did when he was the property of somebody 
else. (158.) 

President Wright, of the Georgia State Industrial College (colored), express^ the 
opinion that the colored race has imi)roved very greatly in the last 25 years in the 
matter of thrift and saving, and developed a great deal of perseverance in labor. 
(204, 205.) 

Mr. Wright testifies that, for about 5 years following the close of the civil war and 
during the reconstruction of the States, the labor system in the South was practi- 
cally paralyzed. The negroes who had lieen emancipated were in a very bad con- 
dition, with no money or property, and were very much under the influence of the 
carpetba^rs and their friends, who used them for their own selfish purposes.^ The 
condition of the white population was somewhat better, but was far from being at 
all satisfactory. From a report to the Secretary of the Treasury during the Admin- 
istration of President Polk the witness finds that the cost of clothing and feeding a 
slave was $30 per annum, and the slave owner made from $100 to $400 a year on each 
slave. The value of the slave property emancipated is estimated by the witness at 
$3,000,000,000. The conditions growing out of the war brought about a political and 
industrial contest between the races which lasted for a number of years, but that h^ 
practically disappeared. The colored laborers of the South are not interested in poli- 
tics, and have increased their wealth from year to year, until at present the negroes 
of Georgia own over $14,000,000 worth of taxable property. A table is submitted 
showing tlie increase in various kinds of property owned by the negroes between 
1886 and 1900. (199,200.) 

B. Industrial relations.—!. GcneroKi/.— Mr. Harrison sa-ys that most of the 
farmers prefer the colored man for agricultural la^r, because he is stouter, has been 
trained to that work for several generations, and is hard to beat either at hoeing or 
picking cotton. He generally has to have somebody to instruct him and to show 
him what to do. The white laborers are leaving the farm and going into the cotton 
mills, because they found with the depression o! agriculture they could make more 
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money in the mills and factories than they could on the farm. It is not only the 
migratory or renter class among the whites that has gone into the mills, but some of 
tlie small fanners who own farms. The places of the white laborers on the farm 
have iKjen taken liy negroes. The colored people are also inclined to leave the farms 
and go to the towns to do odd jobs, and the result is that at present there is the great- 
est scarcity of agricultural labor that the State has ever known. There is not a man, 
woman, or (‘hi Id in South Carolina to-day who can not get work if he wants it. 
It frequently (K'curs that cotton is not picked out at Christmas. Immediately after 
Christmas ]>reparations have to l>e made for another (^rop cjf c.otton. Through 
the fall the small grain is put in and the (iotton has to be picked. The result is 
that there is a demand for farm labor the entire year. Picking cotton lint costs 
about 1 i to cents a pound. Seed cotton is cut down for about 40 or 60 cents a 
liundred T)Ounds. Another reason why the white farmers have gone into the cotton 
mills is that some of the mills, e8i>ecia1ly the Piedmont and the Pelzer, have made 
liberal appropriations for scliools, and some of them keep first-class graded schools 
for 8 or 10 months in the year. The condition of the agricultural (^lass is not as good 
as it was 85 years ago, because at that time agricultural prodiuls were higher than 
they are now. (bttoii sold as high as 18 to 20 cents a pound and corn as nigh as $1 
to $1.50 a bushel. (113-116.) 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the progress of the negro, in Mr. Winston’s (jpin- 
ion, is his satisfaction with so little. What was originally looked upon as a “sorry 
(juality of the negro” — that is, his fondness for good clothes and making a show — is 
the one thing which is doing the most at i>resent for his improvement. The desire 
of negroes for good (dothes is the greatest stimulus in making them labor beyond 
what is neciessary for their mere existence. ( 127. ) 

2. (kr.ap<ai(mii.--Vn)l{}moY Jhi Bois, of Atlanta University, testifies that in Ikjugh- 
erty County, (ia., 1)6 per cent of the people are engaged in gainful occupations, being 
mostly farmers and laborers. Among the men 20 years old and over there are 1,310 
farmers and farm laborers and only 179 in other occupations. Among the women 
tliere are 1 ,841 farmers and laborers and only 216 in other occupations. Between the 
ages of 10 and 20 the dispro})ortion is even larger. Between the ages of 20 and 40 
there are 606 farmers and farm laborers; 81 laborers in mills, cotton compresses, and 
on railroads, woodcutters, etc.; 12 are wahdimeii, porters, and teamsters; 8 are serv- 
ants; 11 are artisans, carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, machinists, and engineers; 
6 are merchants and tailors, 3 are teachers, and 10 are ministers. (162. ) 

Professor Du Bois adds that of the men l>etween 20 and 40 years of age the largest 
number in any single occupation are day laborers, receiving from 35 to 50 eeiits a 
day. Next in order are porters employed in stores, hotels, etc., some of whom do 
quite well. There are also a good many negroes employed in making fertilizers and 
in the cotton mills, and some on the railroads. The railroad lalnirers get quite good 
wages, and seem to be a fairly steady (jlass. The trades are fairly well represented 
in Albany, Ga. There are 11 briijk masons, 7 barbers, 7 painters, 1 leaker, 1 tailor, 4 
firemen, 1 wheelwright, 1 plumber, 1 mechanic, and 11 carpenters. All of the car- 
penter work is done by negroes, and they do it very well. The first colored doctor 
in the town has a horse and carriage and an office boy, and has (juite a good practice. 
The other professional men are 6 preachers and 6 teachers. (170, 171.) 

Bishop Grant says tliat from reliable information he thinks about 40 per cent of 
the colored college graduate.8 go into the professions of law, medicine, anci theology. 
The others go onto the farms. In Texas there is a negro medical association, which 
is doing well. There are not very many young negroes at the bar. One reason for 
tliis is tliat there is a prejudice against the negro lawyer, and even the negro, if he 
has a difficult case in court, wouW hesitate to employ a negro lawyer. The negro 
doctors are doing lietter than the lawyers, and practically control all the practice in 
colored families. (151.) 

Bishop Gaines takes exception to the following statement made before the com- 
mission by Mr. Pope Brown, president of the Agricultural Society of Georgia, in the 
volume on agriculture: 

The presence of the negro Is the special cause of the want of development of the South. Ills 
presence retarded the moral, religious, social, and agricultural development of that section, and if 
the negro were absent a better class of labor would take their places. The more the negro is educated 
tl»e less efficient does he become ns a laborer. Let the colored race be separated from the whites and 
colonized, either in this country or elsewhere, in the interest of the Southern States. 

Bishop Gaines says Mr. Brown differs from the masses of the farmers of Geoi)?ia 
and from the general sentiment of -the State, and cites the laws of Georgia forbidding 
emigration agents to come into that State and persuade colored people to leave. 
The State of Georgia recognizes the neCToes as the best laborers in the South. They 
should be educated for agriculture. The diversity of farming can be brougUt about 
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only by an intfelligent yeomanry. The white i)eople are advocating the education 
of the colored jKJople everywhere almost unanimously. The educated negroes are 
not criminals. (1^0- 1 

3. In agriculture. — Dr. Dabney testifies that Booker Washington is doing a great 
work at Tuskegee Institute, and is educating the people on right lines. The patron- 
age and supj)ort of the influential white people in the South is helping the negro in 
a business way. The witness thinks the South could not get along without the negro. 
He lielieves he is in the right place, and is going to stay there. He is improving, 
and, agriculturally, is the most important factor in the South. Immigrants from for- 
i;ign countries can not stand the climate as well as the negroes, and are not any more 
willing to work than they are. The presence of the negro in the South prevents the 
poor white laborer from going into that section, liecause Germans and Swedes will 
not work with negroes. Italians sometimes do. (192. ) 

I’rofessor Wjikjht testifies that although the colore<l man has had no teacdiing along 
the lines of agriculture and kindred bramdies of industry, he is twice as efficient as a 
free man as lie was as a slave. The old slave negro laborer has proved a flat failure 
in freedom. Very few of that class have made a success, largely because they came 
out of slavery without any fixed or settled habits of labor. While perhaps a major- 
ity of the negro pro|)erty owners were born before the war, they were very young at 
emamdpation, and have spent most of their years as free men. (202. ) 

Bishoj) Grant says there are rich men in most of the Southern States who employ • 
colored labor because they can get it a little cheaper than white labor, and they 
have less diflicmlty in settling bills with the colored laborers. Living costs the white 
man more than tlui negro. The negro does practically all the agricultural labor of 
the South. Out of the 9,000,000 bales of cotton grown in a year, the negro raises at 
least 7,000,000, and jiractically the same proportion obtains in the matter of other 
Southern products, including rice, sugar, etc. (145-147.) 

Bishoj) Derrick calls the negro the Ixine and sinew of the South, and says any 
attempt to encourage his endgration w'ould Ihj repuls(*d by the Southern people. An 
able-bodied negro is worth $1,000 a year in the South, and his value is recognized. 
T1 h 5 n(‘gro(*s do all the agricAiltural labor, and often owm their own homes. There 
are tliousands of homes among the colored jx^ople of th(‘ South that wmld be credit- 
able to any ])(‘Oitle. A large numlier owm farms and live in the cities “like other 
gentry.” Some have farms of as much as 1,200 ac'res. In some jdaites there is hos- 
tility to negroes ow ning land, but it emanates very largely from competition and jeal- 
ousv\ “As long as the negro remains down there is no friction; when he starts up 
there is antagonism. ’ ’ ( 1 55.) 

Dr. Dabney tt‘stifies that according to the census of 1900 there are 7,000,000 negroes 
in the South. A few of them have become proprietors and emiiloyers of labor. 
Some of them own small farms, which they cultivate, but the great majority are 
laborers. Nine out of 10 of them are agriculturists. The failure of the negroes in 
cotton factories is due t<j the location of the factories at the towns and to the man- 
agement, rather than to the negro himself. The city negroes do not make as reliable 
laliorers as the country negroes. (184.) 

President W right pleads for the improvement of negro farm labor, which comprises 
about 53 per cent of the farm labor of Georgia. The increase in the efficiency of 
labor, by raisiii^ the standard of intelligent farming, will be to the best interests of 
the country. The great drawback and discouragement of the colored farmer is a 
lack of working knowledge of the soil and of improved farming implements. There 
is little or no effort put forth to improve the colored farmer. No farmers’ institutes 
are held among them, and little or no agricultural literature reaches them. The 
agricultural experiment stations are of practically no benefit to the negroes, because 
they are looked upon as having been instituted for the benefit of the white farmers 
oidy. Ex(;ept those who are laborers upon farms of white planters, very few colored 
farmers know anything about improved farm machinery. The credit system, gen- 
eral extortion, the lawlessness of lynchers and white-cappers, the general laziness 
and shiftlessness of some of the negroes themselves^ have resulted in many of the 
negroes becoming discouraged on the farm and leaving it for work in the cities and 
towms, where a little cash can be secured. ‘The tenant system also tends to keep the 
farm laborer poor, ignorant, and lazy, and the cropper unambitious and unreliable. 
Ninety per cent of the farm lalior of Georgia belongs to these two classes. The 
, tenant system and the ignorance of the tenants cause them to lie shiftless. (202. ) 

4. Infactmies.—Dr. Dabney testifies that the South is providing for the whites as 
well as the blacks in industrial lines. In the southern Appalachian country and in 
North Carolina the cotton-mill operatives are the poor whites. The negroes, if they 
would work on the farms as they do in the mills, would do very well. What they 
neeii is leadership, like any other untrained race of people, and many of the whites 
are in the same condition. ( 191. ) 
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Bishop Saltkr says there is a cotton factory in his city in which aB the emplwees 
are negroes, and they are doing very well and are fpving excellent satisfaction. They 
operate the same kind of machinery as the whites, and the white foreman thinks 
they are better workmen than the poor whites, or '‘crackers.’’ They work the same 
hours as the white men and under the same rules. (154. ) 

Mr. Miller says there are many instances of negroes becoming competent as skilled 
factory laborers. In 1810 the two Carolinas, Georgia, and Virginia manufactured 
more and better goods of all kinds, including machinery, clothing, woolen and cotton 
goods, harness, etc., than all the New England States together, and the thing which 
drove the manufacturing institutions out of the South was slave labor. One of the 
best-paying cotton mills, established in 1847 or 1848, was the old Saluda factory, situ- 
ated a few miles outside of the corporate limits of Columbia, S. C., which was man- 
aged by one white man, with some 98 to 120 negro hands under him. In most of 
the machine shops and government armories where arms were made in the South 
during the war tlie negroes predominated. They can lx? taught the mechanical arts 
as quickly as any other people, and they are the best labor that has ever existed. 
The natural resources of the South are unsurpassed. (120, 121.) 

5. In /ntainm.— Replying to a question as to why the negroes do not go into 
mercantile business in the cities, Bishop Grant says he thinks one reason is that 
there is lack of capital and lack of ability among the negroes for this kipd of busineiM. 
It requires generations to develop a business instinct. He instances one store in 
Ocala, Fla., owned and controlled by negroes, and employing negro clerks, which is 
one of the lai^est business houses in the city and is doing a successful business. 
Negroes sometimes engage in the banking busint^ss in the cities. Bishop Grant be- 
liever it would be better, however, if more of them remained on the farms, and he 
thinks that there is enough rich land in the country for everybody to have a home 
and do well. 0’'>1>152.) 

6. An a woperiy owner . — Bishop Grant says the negro has advanced immensely 
since the days of slavery. In Texas negroes own $80,000,000 worth of property, and 
in all the Southern States they own their own homes to a very great extent. There 
are some places in the South where the negroes own 40 miles of country. There has 
been great improvement in the houses, not only in the cities, but in the country dis- 
tricts, some of the houses having as many as 12 rooms. (146--148.) 

Dr. Dabney testifies that the negro is gradually becoming a landowner. There 
are quite a numlier of wealthy negroes in the South who have made their money 
since the war, and their numlier is increasing. (191. ) 

President Wright testifies that the negroes in Georgia own 1,075,073 acres of farm 
land, nearly one-half of which, or 413,178 acres, lie in the “wire-grass section" of 
the State. Ten per cent of the negroes of the “wire-grass section" are landowners. 
( 200 .) 

President Wright says the negro farmer should be encou^od to own his own 
farm, and efforts should be put forth to make farm life attractive to him. For many 
years to come the negroes will be the chief and best labor for the South. (203. ) 

Bishop Derrick says that in certain sections there is opposition to the colored 
people owning farms and homes, but that is not general. In the State of Alabama 
there is one colored planter who runs 50 placm (157.) 

I^ofessor Du Bois testifies that there are 57 negro families who own land in Dough- 
erty County, Ga. There have been 185 colored men who have owned land in that 
county since 1875, one of them owning his farm for 25 years. Some of them, how- 
ever, have not owned their land more than a year or so. Their loss of the land was 
due iDoth to lack of thrift and to the low price of cotton, and sometimes to their own 
carelessnesK and lack of legal knowledge. The negroes own 15,000 acres of land in 
the county, which is more than they have ever owned at any one time before. Since 
1876 there have ^en 30,000 acres of land in the county owned by ne^oes. In 1875 
they owned 752 acres; in 1880, 2,456 acres; in 1884, 6,607 acres, and this has increased 
from year to year. The total value of all negro property in the county is $194,000. 
There is no particular objection to the negroes owning land on the part of the whites, 
except on the part of some of the poorer whites. There is very little chance for the 
negroes to become landowners unless they have unusual talents or have received 
some help, as they often have, from their former masters. Sometimes the children 
go to town and work as servants and help to buy land with their wages. More of 
those living in towns own land than of those living in the country. There are 7 or 8 
nraroes in the county worth $3,000 or more. (164, 166, 170. ) • 

7« In labor orpranizofions.— -Bishop Grant says there is very little labor organization 
among the colored pwple. Except in rare instances, they are not permitted to join 
the Tmite labor organizations. In Louisiana some years ago the Knignts of Labor ^k 
some negroes into the organization, but this was so much resented uiat a bloody con- 
flict occurred, in which ^ut 35 negroes were killed. The negroes do not believe in 
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separate labor organizations, becanse such organizations would be against the interests 
of the rich and ^ucated people of ^e South, who are the best friends the ne^ has. 
The white and colored mechanics do not work side by side except in isolated cases. 
The colored people develop as much skill in the mechanic arts as the average white 
man. (148.) 

Professor l)u Bois testifies that there are some colored labor organizations in the 
Southern cities, but there is very little affiliation between them and the white or^* 
izations. In most building trades the negroes can join, and considerable numbers 
have joined. They sometimes meet in the same hall, the whites on one side and the 
n^oes on the other side. (^175. ) 

Mr. W iNSTON says that while some of the labor organizations that formerly excluded 
the negro from membership now accept him, and provide that no discrimination shall 
be practiced by their members against any member because of his creed, color, or 
nationality, those organizations are situated where there are very few negro lalx)r- 
ers. ^32.) 

Dr. Dabney says he has attended several conventions in the South where the 

a uestion of organized labor was considered; that there is generally a prejudice in 
tie South against organized labor, and that the negroes will be the great reserve 
force of that section in preventing labor organizations. The negroes are not 
developed sufficiently to be organized into labor unions, as are the whites. Of 
course, since the abolition of slavery the negro is developing very rapidly, and is 
becoming more and more capable of managing affairs and of organization. In the 
cities there is some little labor organization, but the white labor organizations are 
disposed to prevent the negroes from joining, and keep them out of the trades 
whenever possible. The prejudice against admitting the negro to membership does 
not extend to the small towns or to country districts. (188-190.) 


€. Social and political conditions.— 1. Race pr^dicx.—Mr. Fbissbll 
believes that there would be no political proscription against the negro if he were 
educated and capable. Where the graduates from Hampton have gone out and have 
land holdings and become a useful part of the community there are almost no com- 
plaints that they are not properly treated. The objection is not so much to the color 
of the negroes as it is to their ignorance. There is some rivalry between the two 
races in trades, but the South is such an undeveloped country that for many years 
to come there will not be any great danger of rivalry. As a nile where Northern 
capital has come into the South the negro has less chance than where he is employed 
by the Southern men, because the Southern man knows how to deal with him and 
the Northern man does not. It is quite noticeable that where Northern cont^tors 
and Northern laborers come in there is more push against the negro. To a limit^ 
extent the trades unions are composed of both races. In some places race prejudice 
is on the increase, but among the best element of the South there is no increase. 
One of the vital points is to have education for both races. Where there has been 
difficulty it has b^n because of ignorant* on the part of both the whites and blacks. 
A certain element of Southern whites have no opjwrtunity for education and are very 
emotional, and it is among them and the ignorant colored people that trouble arises. 
(89, 90, 92.) . . , . 

Bishop Derrick says race troubles in the South are common because the white 
man hates the negro. The feeling of the Anglo-Saxon is that the dark races must be 
subservient to him. Yet in certain sections of the South colored people who are 
upright, honest, and industrious are treated as fairly as any other class of people. 
(156, 156.) 

Mr. WiNOTON says that up to 1835 the n^o in North Carolina enjoyed political 
rights. The real trouble between the whites arid blacks has not yet begun; it will 
come up when the laboring white class will not want the newo to have an oppor- 
tunity to labor; that is the race question in the world now. in New York City the 
white carpenters and brick masons and plasterers will not permit a negro to engage 
in these occupations. There are many counties in Texas where the negro is not per- 
mit!^ to live. The problem for the negro is to train himself and be able to do 
skilled labor before the hostility between him and the white man is so great that he 
will not be permitted to enga^ in these occupations. The white man is a better 
laborer than the negro in anything he undertakes. (131.) 

Bishop Grant befieves that the white man is responsible for the conditions tlmt 
’ exist in every Southern State, because the white race governs in those States. Strife 
between the races in certain sections reaches into the very households: but in no 
other country are crimes committed by the colored race as they are in the old slave 
States, nor is there any friction between the races excepting in those States. The 
agitation of politics among the negroes of the South after the war, by Northern men 
coming into that section, was detrimental. Those men are largely responsible for the 
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condition of the colored people to-day. The ne^'rocs are coming to think it to their 
l)eflt interest to keep out of }>oliticH. They have had trouble in the i)aat because they 
voted along certain lines, and rather than have further troubles they have, to a large 
extent, refrained from voting. If i>rotectcd by law they will reach the sanie results 
by voting that all other people in the country reach. The negro population of the 
TTnited States is entitled to 49 votes in Congress, but as they do not receive this represen- 
tation their interests are very often misrepresented. 

The witness deprecates class legislation and discriminations against the nepo be- 
cause of his color; he says this class legislation in the Southern States would never 
have been enacted if the Su})reme Court, of the United States had not annulled the 
civil-rights bill. He believes the class legislation will eventually work to the detri- 
ment of the white race. (]4r>-15().) 

2. Suffrage. — Mr. Winston says the negro has been practically eliminated from 
politii^al rights in the South for the same reason that the Ctnnese were in California 
and the Indians were in the West. It is a (piestion of the superiority of races, and 
the whites never will consent to have their affairs administered by the colored race, 
no matter how much the (‘olored race outnuml)ers them. The race (juestion in the 
South is c()m])licated by feelings engendered by the civil war between the white men 
in the North an<l South. The Chinaman is much superior to the negro, and yet he 
is not permitted to vote in California any more than the negro is in tlie South. One 
of the saddest things in history w’as the putting of the ne^ro in a jidsition in con- 
flict with the white raite and expecting him to maintain himself. The real friends 
of the negro desire to put him as soon as possible in a course of industrial training to 
make a living, get jirojierty, and Ik^ somebody, an<l get the idea out of his head that 
he is to hold office of some kind and manage the whiti‘ race. (180-182. ) 

President WiuciHT testifies that he is not oi»posed to an educational qualification for 
the right of suffrage. He thinks, however, it is a mistake at this late day to disfran- 
chise the negroes unless the disfranchisement is to act only in the future. A qualifi- 
cation that deprives anybody of the bulled which he now possesses should be delicately 
considered, but a qualification meant as a help does no harm. The negroes of Cteor- 
gia take very little inten^st in jolitics — much Jess, in fact, than is taken by the class 
of wliites who are desiring to disfranchise them. An educational qualification might 
stimulate the negroes to obtain at least enough education to enable them to vote, and 
the result w'ould l)e beneficial generally. (207, 209.) 

Mr. Winston favors the (‘onstitntional amendment imposing an educational qualifi- 
cation for suffrage, i>ending in North (/arolina (1899). The amendment a})plies te both 
races, but excepts from its operation until 1908 the descendants of such persons as 
could vote on the 1st of January, 1867. Sj^eaking generally, the amendment will 
exclude illiterate blacks from now on, and will exclude illiterate whites from the suf- 
frage beginning in 1908. ( 128. ) 

D. Education of the nc j;ro. (See also (hmmon Schools in the ySouthy p. xvii. )— • 
1. Gmerally. — Bishof) Deruick says illiteracy among the negroes is diminishing very 
rapidly. In 1860 practimlly the whole race w^as illiterate; in 1870, 90 i)er cent were 
illiterate; in 1880, 70 per cent; and now in some places it is reduced to 35 per cent. 
(158.) 

Bishop Grant thinks the industrial feature of education is becoming more promi- 
nent among the negroes than ever before, but says that in addition to industrial edu- 
cation there should be a development of the mind and the result would be the same 
as with any other class. The m‘gro, living in a country where newspapers are i^iving 
information, can not lie educated independently of imblic questions. Educ.ation is 
doing a great deal for the negro. It is improving his morals and his mind and mak- 
ing him a better citizen generally. (148-151 . ) 

Mr. Frissell considers it very important that the negroes have public schools, and 
that they have the general direction of the whites in the way of government. Their 
salvation depends upon education and agricultural training, mechanical training, etc. 
The social and moral character of the negro improves very much by education. The 
history of the country, both North and South, will show that there is very much less 
crime committed by the educated than by the uneducated negroes, especially the 
greater crimes. (91.) 

Bishop Salter testifies that the education of the negro is bettering his condition 
and Dsaking him a most valuable citizen. The negro should have an industrial and 
a higher education. ( 152. ) 

Bishop Gaines says there is no compulsory education law in Georm. In the rural 
districts the negroes have not the same opportunities to become informed that they 
have in the cities. In the rural districts there is not the same interest manifested in 
education as in the cities, for the reason that those districts do not have as much 
money for that purpose. ( 143. ) 
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President Wrigttt thinks the nepro farmer would be greatly helped by the nlan of 
he Secretary of Agriculture in taking a numlier of young men and assigning them to 
he various "scientific divisions of the Agricultural I)e])artment for study along the 
ines of the application of science to production. This is the only wav the negro can 
;et comi>etent instruction, for there is now no place in Georgia where the negro youth 
^n get proper training in the science of agriculture. There are very few colored 
nen in the country who are capable of giving any instruction in the colored colleges 
ir schools along these lines. (203.) 

2. Educational fadlitm in ine South. — Dr. Harris submits a table showing the 
iicrease of children in colored schools in the South for a numlier of years. In 1876 
ess than 600,000 negro children were enrolled in the South Atlantic and South Cen- 
Tal States. The number has risen to 1,511,618. There are remarkable schools for 
lie training of colored teachers, esjiecially at Hampton, Va., Atlanta, Ga., Claflin 
[Jniversity in South Carolina, and Fiske University at Nashville, Tenn. The aggre- 
gate amount jiaid from taxes for colored education in the Southern States during the 
past 26 years is about $100,0(X),000. The increase in enrollment in colored scdiools 
las been in excess of the increase in population. The same is true of the enrollment 
if white children in the South. The amount of money expended for education of 
tioth races for the year 18911 in the Southern States is nearly $33,000,000. The wit- 
ness thinks that it is desirable to increase technical and manual training schools for 
the colored population of the South, but at the same time he would not disparage 
education in tlie ordinary branches. Language studies give an insight into human 
tiature and make a government by jaiblic opinitin possible. Mathematics and nat- 
ural Htuence are of great advantage. The total number of colored students in the 
high schools of the South is more than 15,000, and the total in colleges and institu- 
tions of higher education is over 43,000. Nearly l,400are learning farm work; nearly 
1,500 are learning carjxmtry, an<l over 500 are learning blacksmithipg, machine work, 
xnd work in metals. Over 600 are learning printing; nearly 8,000 are learning si‘wing, 
ind over 2,200 are learning cooking. Industrial training should be encouraged in 
the South, not only in the colored but in the white schools, because the manufac- 
Eactiires that are springing ujt in that section of the country need skilled labor, and 
lher(‘ is a surplus on the farms which will be drawn into the mills. Inventions will 
he made which will reduce the hand labor on the farm and will cause a readjustment 
i)f vocations and an increase of labor in manufactures and commerce. (36-39. ) 

Bishop Derrick says the negroes’ morals have improved, and they are Ix'coming 
more respected members of society. This condition is attributed to the schools and 
churciies. There are one hundred and seventy-odd institutions of learning supported 
by the South, by the philanthropists of the North, and by the negro himself. Over 
38,000 students are in the higher branches in collegers and seminaries. More than 
1,000,000 are in the iirimary grades. The Southern States have paid out in the past 
25 years over $75,000,000 Jor negro education, which is an evi<lence of the public 
opinion and jmblic policy of the South. (155.) 

Bishop Derrick says Mississippi has given to the colored people a school at Alcorn 
supported by the State. Arkansas has one, at Tine Bluff, for boys. There are some 
agricultural colleges in Mississippi on a small scale. He supposes Mississippi sup- 
ports the movement for the education of the negro, but it is to a limited extent. The 
witness has been inforn\ed that at Waco, Tex., there is to be a school built for negro 
youths, and other institutions of that kind are common in Texas. That State pays 
better salaries to the teachers of the negro children than any other State. (158. ) 

Mr. Fribseel says that Booker Washington got the idea of starting Tuskegee from 
Hampton Institute, and made a practical reproduction of the parent school. At 
Lawrenceville, Va., a similar institution has been established by a colored man. At 
Calhoun, Ala., there is a sort of exjieriment station in farm work. These new 
schools are doing exceptionally well, especially the Tuskegee Institute, which has a 
plant worth from $300,000 to $400,000. If these schools are multiplied sufficiently, 
they will largely effect a solution of the negro problem. Literary education of the 
negro is not so essential as industrial education. There has been a tremendous 
change in the negro communities around the negro industrial schools, as at Tuskegee, 
for instance. When these colored institutes were first started in the South they were 
opposed by the colored race, who said that they were started with the idea that the 
colored people were incapable of anything higher than being hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; but that feeling has disa]ipeared, and they are bednning to realize 
that their salvation does not lie ^o much in politics as in knowing how to do some- 
thing. (84,88-90.) 

Dr. Dabney testifies that there are more industrial training schools ^pr the blacks 
than for the whites in the South, owing to the disposition of a good many Northern 
people and Southern people to become interested m the industrial education of the 
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black race. What is needed in the South is industrial education fot the poor whites. 
(191.) 

Bishop Gaines says that there are excellent schools in Geor^ for the colored jHio- 
ple. In Atlanta there are more colleges for the negroes than in any other city, with 
the possible exception of Nashville. A number of negro colleges in Atlanta are sup- 
ported by churches and endowment funds. In the country throughout the State the 
school year is from 3 to 6 months. The colored schools employ colored teachers. 
There is coox)eration on the part of the whites and n^roes in Georgia in maintaining 
the facilities of education pretty generally in the cities. In some sections there is 
prejudice among the whites against negro education, but that sentiment does not pre- 
vail with the better classes. The schools of Georgia could be very much improved. 
They could give more time to education if there were more money at their disposal. 
The Atlanta colleges for the colored people rank about with the high schools in New 
England. The education there given the colored j>eoplc is such as will fit tliem for 
general usefulness. They receive an industrial and a higher education as well, and 
the witness thinks that is the correct system of education. The industrial schools 
for the colored people in the South are very good, and are doing pod. ( 141, 142. ) 

Bishop Grant says there are almt 170 excellent educational institutions in the 
South for the nepo, in addition to the common schools provided by the States. About 
30,000 young colored people will graduate in the next 2 years from thdfee institutions 
of learning. (150.) 

Mr. Frissbix says the best public sentiment in the South favors the education of 
the negro. While a great deal has been said apinst their education, the fact remains 
that the South since the war has appropriated $100,000,000 to educate the negroes. 
There are very few institutions in the South where the whites and blacks are edu- 
cated together in the same school. The separate schools are maintained on very 
nearly the same basis, the black schools in some instances being better than the 
white, owing to the fact that they have received the help of Northern funds and thus 
have better-trained teachers than the white schools. As a rule the white school- 
houses are probably better than the colored schoolhouses, and the salaries of the 
teachers in tne white schools are Usually a little higher. The right sort of edu(*ation 
will not spoil the n^q laborers. What is required is an admixture of industrial ed u- 
cation ana book learning. Industrial education gives a common-sense knowledge 
and keeps the negro from getting what is ordinarily called the “big head.” The 
fact that there are educated men and women of the colored race in the South has a 
tenden)^ to inspire the colored people to learning and improvement of their condi- 
tion. The public-school system, both for the white and colored people, has been a 
very great means of improving the whole community. There was quite a struggle 
on the part of some of the States to have taxation of the whites apply only to the 
white schools and that of the blacks to the black schools, but that practice has not 
prevailed to any .extent. Of course there is still a turbulent element among the 
colored people of the South that education has not reached, and will not for many 
years. That portion of the community is worse off than it was in slavery. (88-M.) 

Dr. Dabney thinks there is no serious disposition on the part of any of the South- 
ern States to curtail the education of the negro. There is some talk about it in the 
newspapers and some suggestions are made by politicians, especially in Georgia, who 
wish to proclaim some new doctrine which will give them notoriety. The South is 
feeling more and more the nei^essity of educating the negroes, and knows that they are 
necessary to the country. ( 195. ) 

President Wright testifies that in Georgia the teachers in the colored schools are 
colored, and come laigely from the South. Some of them come from the North, and 
some of them have attended various Northern schools. All who teach the higher 
branches are graduates of some school. There are a number of missionary schools 
and colleges mving a literary education for colored teachers. (204.) 

Professor Du Bois testifies that for the white school of Albany, Ga., a special tax 
is levied on the white people of the town, and the school runs 8 or 9 months a year. 
The colored school runs about 4 months. The special tax for the white school is 
simply a private affair. If there is^i white family that does not contribute, it will 
not oe permitted to send its children to school. Professor Du Bois thinks the funds 
contributed for this white school are gathered largely by the regular tax gatherers. 
The public funds are not equally divided between tne white and color^ schools. 
The*colored school gets perhaps one-third, and nins less time, has poorer teachers and 
poorer schoolhouses than the white school. The average colored child in Dougherty 
County can not get an education in the public school simcient to enable him to read, 
write, and spell. ,(172, 173.) 

While diwlAiming special knowledge on the subject, Bishop Grant expresses 
the opinion that there is no race discnmination in fixe distrilmtion of the school 
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President Wrigttt thinks the nepro farmer would be greatly helped by the nlan of 
he Secretary of Agriculture in taking a numlier of young men and assigning them to 
he various "scientific divisions of the Agricultural I)e])artment for study along the 
ines of the application of science to production. This is the only wav the negro can 
;et comi>etent instruction, for there is now no place in Georgia where the negro youth 
^n get proper training in the science of agriculture. There are very few colored 
nen in the country who are capable of giving any instruction in the colored colleges 
ir schools along these lines. (203.) 

2. Educational fadlitm in ine South. — Dr. Harris submits a table showing the 
iicrease of children in colored schools in the South for a numlier of years. In 1876 
ess than 600,000 negro children were enrolled in the South Atlantic and South Cen- 
Tal States. The number has risen to 1,511,618. There are remarkable schools for 
lie training of colored teachers, esjiecially at Hampton, Va., Atlanta, Ga., Claflin 
[Jniversity in South Carolina, and Fiske University at Nashville, Tenn. The aggre- 
gate amount jiaid from taxes for colored education in the Southern States during the 
past 26 years is about $100,0(X),000. The increase in enrollment in colored scdiools 
las been in excess of the increase in population. The same is true of the enrollment 
if white children in the South. The amount of money expended for education of 
tioth races for the year 18911 in the Southern States is nearly $33,000,000. The wit- 
ness thinks that it is desirable to increase technical and manual training schools for 
the colored population of the South, but at the same time he would not disparage 
education in tlie ordinary branches. Language studies give an insight into human 
tiature and make a government by jaiblic opinitin possible. Mathematics and nat- 
ural Htuence are of great advantage. The total number of colored students in the 
high schools of the South is more than 15,000, and the total in colleges and institu- 
tions of higher education is over 43,000. Nearly l,400are learning farm work; nearly 
1,500 are learning carjxmtry, an<l over 500 are learning blacksmithipg, machine work, 
xnd work in metals. Over 600 are learning printing; nearly 8,000 are learning si‘wing, 
ind over 2,200 are learning cooking. Industrial training should be encouraged in 
the South, not only in the colored but in the white schools, because the manufac- 
Eactiires that are springing ujt in that section of the country need skilled labor, and 
lher(‘ is a surplus on the farms which will be drawn into the mills. Inventions will 
he made which will reduce the hand labor on the farm and will cause a readjustment 
i)f vocations and an increase of labor in manufactures and commerce. (36-39. ) 

Bishop Derrick says the negroes’ morals have improved, and they are Ix'coming 
more respected members of society. This condition is attributed to the schools and 
churciies. There are one hundred and seventy-odd institutions of learning supported 
by the South, by the philanthropists of the North, and by the negro himself. Over 
38,000 students are in the higher branches in collegers and seminaries. More than 
1,000,000 are in the iirimary grades. The Southern States have paid out in the past 
25 years over $75,000,000 Jor negro education, which is an evi<lence of the public 
opinion and jmblic policy of the South. (155.) 

Bishop Derrick says Mississippi has given to the colored people a school at Alcorn 
supported by the State. Arkansas has one, at Tine Bluff, for boys. There are some 
agricultural colleges in Mississippi on a small scale. He supposes Mississippi sup- 
ports the movement for the education of the negro, but it is to a limited extent. The 
witness has been inforn\ed that at Waco, Tex., there is to be a school built for negro 
youths, and other institutions of that kind are common in Texas. That State pays 
better salaries to the teachers of the negro children than any other State. (158. ) 

Mr. Fribseel says that Booker Washington got the idea of starting Tuskegee from 
Hampton Institute, and made a practical reproduction of the parent school. At 
Lawrenceville, Va., a similar institution has been established by a colored man. At 
Calhoun, Ala., there is a sort of exjieriment station in farm work. These new 
schools are doing exceptionally well, especially the Tuskegee Institute, which has a 
plant worth from $300,000 to $400,000. If these schools are multiplied sufficiently, 
they will largely effect a solution of the negro problem. Literary education of the 
negro is not so essential as industrial education. There has been a tremendous 
change in the negro communities around the negro industrial schools, as at Tuskegee, 
for instance. When these colored institutes were first started in the South they were 
opposed by the colored race, who said that they were started with the idea that the 
colored people were incapable of anything higher than being hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; but that feeling has disa]ipeared, and they are bednning to realize 
that their salvation does not lie ^o much in politics as in knowing how to do some- 
thing. (84,88-90.) 

Dr. Dabney testifies that there are more industrial training schools ^pr the blacks 
than for the whites in the South, owing to the disposition of a good many Northern 
people and Southern people to become interested m the industrial education of the 
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crowd the cities, because he believes in agriculture. The witness received weat 
enconnigement from the inaugural address of the governor of Mississippi in which 
equal rights and opportunities were requested fw the negro. (157. ) 

Bishop Gaines thinks if Congress could make a law to prevent the Stetes from 
enacting class legislation it would be a good thing for the people. He o])po8es 
States’ rights generally and tl^ks there should be an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion making a State law null and void which discriminates against colored people. 
(144.) 

3. Suggested mhdimts.—Mr. Winston says if something could be done to restore the 
friendly relations between the two races in the South, giving both races industrial 
ed motion, it would do more for the negro than anything else that could bo done. 
He believea, first, in the elimination of the great mass of the negroes from political 
life; and, secondly, in the demonstration bv the negro that he is fitted for higher 
industrial education and can make himself useful and indispensable as a laborer. 
Whenever lie sho\\a that, he will have plenty of strong friends, and if he does not 
the antagonism which is growing up l^etween the two races will continue. As a result 
of emancipation the negro has ceased to be influenced, either morally or otherw’ise, 
by the whites, as was the case in slavery days. The criminal class among the col- 
ored ]x?oi)le is recruited largely from the vounger generation. (12fl, 130.) 

Mr. Winston says the real problem with the negro is to make a living, and he 
should seek industrial oiiportunity. He has found out that he liasjiot and can not 
have any political chances, because lie can not compete with the white race. The 
real struggle of the negro is to fit himself for the industrial fight tliat always exists, 
andlieliad better do so in this generation, for if he does not the white man wdll 
occupy the field and it will then be too late for him, “because he can not travel as 
fast as the white man.” The negro should have embra(‘ed this opportunity wlum he* 
was emancipated rather than have gone into politics. As between industrial educa- 
tion and the rudiments of literary education Mr. Winston favors the former for the 
negro, but believes it would be better if both could be combined. The Htate is too 
poor now to combine the two, and for that reason he favors industrial educiition for 
that race. Booker Washington is proceeding on right lines. (128, 129.) 

Mr. Winston says amalgamation is not a solution of the negro problem. The last 
census showed nearly ],0()0,l)(X) people in the UnikMl States wdio were one-half white 
and the other half either negro, Indian, or something else; but the next generation 
will revert to negro instead of becoming whiter. The quadroon and the octoroon are 
either infertile with whites or their issue is sickly. (132. ) 

President WnumT makes three recommendations for the betterment of the colored 
rac^e: First, the dujdication of experiment stations; second, national aid to education; 
third, and the most practical, would bethattheSe(;retary of Agriculture should select 
some 5 or (> colored youths from the various States and have them get the training 
that th(‘y can get, so that they might go back to the South and engage in that class 
of work themselves. (210.) 

F. IVejyro slavery. 1 . As an indmfrial i^stcm. — Dr. Dabney controverts the gen- 
erally accepted theory that negro slave lalior as organized between IKIM) and 1805 was 
a bad system industrially. Pie says that the common btdief, even by thos(^ who have 
given the subje(;t considerable study, that foreigners, such as the Italians ana Hun- 
garians, are better laborers than the negro is incorrect. Uneducated, untrained lalior- 
ers can not be compared with educated, skilled laborers. Both Northern and Southern 
contractors always prefer negroes to the Italians or even to the poorer Irish for prat;- 
tically all kinds of labor. Dr. Dabney says slave lal)or as organized in the Southern 
States was economically one of the most efficient and productive labor systems 
ever applied to agriculture. He makes comparison between the results of slave labor 
in the Southern Stiites and of free labor in the Northwestern States, from Ohio to 
Kansas and Minnesota, treating of the assessed values of the respective sections, the 
value of their loading agricultural productions, domestic animals, and the earnings 
of their people and finds the South liefore the war superior. Thus the annual earn- 
ings of the free States, including all the branches of agriculture, mining, manufac- 
tures, and live stock in 1850 were only $98.67 per head, while in the same year the 
same industries in the slave States yielded $108.35, including the slaves, or a dif- 
ference of 10 }»er cent in favor of the slave States. By the same calculation the wit- 
ness finds that in 1860 there was a difference of 16 per cent in favor of the slave 
States, and he says that in almost every line of production based upon agriculture 
the slave States were producing more than the Northwestern States with free labor. 
These facts, he says, can not be explained, except upon the theory that African slave 
labor as organized at that time was highly produiitive. The poor whites of the 
South, as is well known, (contributed comparativelv little to the production of those 
States, and the negro must be gi'-en credit for tnese general agricultural results. 
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President Wrigttt thinks the nepro farmer would be greatly helped by the nlan of 
he Secretary of Agriculture in taking a numlier of young men and assigning them to 
he various "scientific divisions of the Agricultural I)e])artment for study along the 
ines of the application of science to production. This is the only wav the negro can 
;et comi>etent instruction, for there is now no place in Georgia where the negro youth 
^n get proper training in the science of agriculture. There are very few colored 
nen in the country who are capable of giving any instruction in the colored colleges 
ir schools along these lines. (203.) 

2. Educational fadlitm in ine South. — Dr. Harris submits a table showing the 
iicrease of children in colored schools in the South for a numlier of years. In 1876 
ess than 600,000 negro children were enrolled in the South Atlantic and South Cen- 
Tal States. The number has risen to 1,511,618. There are remarkable schools for 
lie training of colored teachers, esjiecially at Hampton, Va., Atlanta, Ga., Claflin 
[Jniversity in South Carolina, and Fiske University at Nashville, Tenn. The aggre- 
gate amount jiaid from taxes for colored education in the Southern States during the 
past 26 years is about $100,0(X),000. The increase in enrollment in colored scdiools 
las been in excess of the increase in population. The same is true of the enrollment 
if white children in the South. The amount of money expended for education of 
tioth races for the year 18911 in the Southern States is nearly $33,000,000. The wit- 
ness thinks that it is desirable to increase technical and manual training schools for 
the colored population of the South, but at the same time he would not disparage 
education in tlie ordinary branches. Language studies give an insight into human 
tiature and make a government by jaiblic opinitin possible. Mathematics and nat- 
ural Htuence are of great advantage. The total number of colored students in the 
high schools of the South is more than 15,000, and the total in colleges and institu- 
tions of higher education is over 43,000. Nearly l,400are learning farm work; nearly 
1,500 are learning carjxmtry, an<l over 500 are learning blacksmithipg, machine work, 
xnd work in metals. Over 600 are learning printing; nearly 8,000 are learning si‘wing, 
ind over 2,200 are learning cooking. Industrial training should be encouraged in 
the South, not only in the colored but in the white schools, because the manufac- 
Eactiires that are springing ujt in that section of the country need skilled labor, and 
lher(‘ is a surplus on the farms which will be drawn into the mills. Inventions will 
he made which will reduce the hand labor on the farm and will cause a readjustment 
i)f vocations and an increase of labor in manufactures and commerce. (36-39. ) 

Bishop Derrick says the negroes’ morals have improved, and they are Ix'coming 
more respected members of society. This condition is attributed to the schools and 
churciies. There are one hundred and seventy-odd institutions of learning supported 
by the South, by the philanthropists of the North, and by the negro himself. Over 
38,000 students are in the higher branches in collegers and seminaries. More than 
1,000,000 are in the iirimary grades. The Southern States have paid out in the past 
25 years over $75,000,000 Jor negro education, which is an evi<lence of the public 
opinion and jmblic policy of the South. (155.) 

Bishop Derrick says Mississippi has given to the colored people a school at Alcorn 
supported by the State. Arkansas has one, at Tine Bluff, for boys. There are some 
agricultural colleges in Mississippi on a small scale. He supposes Mississippi sup- 
ports the movement for the education of the negro, but it is to a limited extent. The 
witness has been inforn\ed that at Waco, Tex., there is to be a school built for negro 
youths, and other institutions of that kind are common in Texas. That State pays 
better salaries to the teachers of the negro children than any other State. (158. ) 

Mr. Fribseel says that Booker Washington got the idea of starting Tuskegee from 
Hampton Institute, and made a practical reproduction of the parent school. At 
Lawrenceville, Va., a similar institution has been established by a colored man. At 
Calhoun, Ala., there is a sort of exjieriment station in farm work. These new 
schools are doing exceptionally well, especially the Tuskegee Institute, which has a 
plant worth from $300,000 to $400,000. If these schools are multiplied sufficiently, 
they will largely effect a solution of the negro problem. Literary education of the 
negro is not so essential as industrial education. There has been a tremendous 
change in the negro communities around the negro industrial schools, as at Tuskegee, 
for instance. When these colored institutes were first started in the South they were 
opposed by the colored race, who said that they were started with the idea that the 
colored people were incapable of anything higher than being hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; but that feeling has disa]ipeared, and they are bednning to realize 
that their salvation does not lie ^o much in politics as in knowing how to do some- 
thing. (84,88-90.) 

Dr. Dabney testifies that there are more industrial training schools ^pr the blacks 
than for the whites in the South, owing to the disposition of a good many Northern 
people and Southern people to become interested m the industrial education of the 
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awhile— say from 1 to 6 years— and ten leaving her and getting another wife. 
Sometimes there is no r^ular marriage e^mony performed, but the cohabitation 
is practically permanent, being in effect a common-law marria^. About 8 per cent 
of the families through the country districts occupy this social status, and the effect 
generally is to show a large number of widows in the statistics, tho^h the propor- 
tion of widows is not so great aa among the colored population in Pn^adelphia that 
have come iip from the South. About 10 per cfent oi tnese negroes were born in the 
county and about 90 per cent of them were bom in the State of Georgia. The others 
camb'from the border States and Virginia. This part of Georgia was greatly affected 
by the internal slave trade. In the fifties they supplied negroes for the rich cotton 
lands of Bougherty and adjacent counties. {169-161. ) 

Professor'' Du Bois testifies that about one-half of 1 per cent of the population of 
Dbpgherty County are recipients of charity, being mostly old people living in the 
country in houses furnished them rent free. They work a little, but are practically 
supported by charity. Next above these come the croppers, who are about 10 per 
cent of the population. He puts these two classes together and calls them the “sub- 
merged tenth.” Next come the great mass of laborers, who work on the share sys- 
tem and are called “ metayers.” These number 39 per cent. Then come the wage 
laborers, who work for a fixed money wage. These number 21 per cent. Then 
there are the wage laborers who have nouses furnished to them and number 18 per 
cent. Above these are the renters, who are 4.6 per cent, and property owners, 
numberiM 6.7 per cent. 

In the first grade of people in Dougherty County, corresponding to the ordinary 
middle class of people in New England, there are found good, honest people, with- 
out any trace of immorality, who are getting along well. In the second grade the 
witness puts the people who usually do not own their homes, but who are honest 
and upright. In te third made he puts all the laborers who have no (‘riininal tend- 
encies and are not dtstinctly inmioral. He puts all the others in a fourth class. 
The first class contains 3 per cent of the population; the second, 5J per cent; the 
third, 83 per cent; and the fourth, 8 J per cent. There has been very little tendency 
to race troubles in that part of the State. There never has been a riot or a lynching, 
and there is very little crime. Out of 300 tenant families 'from whom he obtained 
a statement of their financial affairs for 1898, which was a Viad year, he says 168 ended 
the year in debt, 53 came out about even, and the rest cleared from $10 to $50 for the 
j^ear. (162, 166.) 

Professor Du Bois testifies that 761 negro families in Dougherty County live in 
1-room cabins, 660 in 2-room cabins, 93 in 3-room cabins, and 60 in cabins having 4 
rooms or more. If it were not for the fact that the negroes live out of doors most of 
the time, they would be more crowded than in the tenement districts of New York, 
There are over 25 persons for every 10 room*s of house accommodation. These cab- 
ins are very bad, have only a hole in the wall for a window, usually a plank floor, 
but sometimes dirt; and the 2-room cabin is,not twice as good as tne 1-room cabin, 
because the additional room is very often a little “lean-to” in the back, or some- 
times a loft which is only half a room. They are not kept clean, because all the 
women work out in the fields as well as the men, and have no time to keep things 
clean. They use fireplaces, and do not know how to use a stove. There is usually 
a chimney to the cabin, but sometimes it is an old clay or wood chimney. The fur- 
niture consists of two b^, which almost always look dirty, and there is a lar^ chest 
with a lid to it, and a few chairs. In the better class of houses more furniture is 
found. The staple articles of food are bacon* and com meal, and some coffee and 
molaages. ,^(165, 166.) 

Proressor Wright testifies that there are 26,000 negro polls in the “wire-grass 
region ” of Georgia, which pay $1 poll tax^ and they own property worth $3,0^,896. 
This property is taxed at the rate of 6.2 mills and yields $16,932.25. The negroes of 
this section, however, only receive an expenditure for police protection and education 
of $12,828.16, and their schools run from 3 to 6 months in a year. (201. ) 

2. The ne^o on the sea Bishop Salter says he does not think the negroes on 
the sea isles have deteriorated. Some of them own their homes and their live stock. 
They speak the English language as well as the white men on those islands. “ l^t 
on a dark veil and you can not tell the white man from the negro, as far as his brogue 
is concerned, on these islands. ” The n^o on the islands is willing to work, and does 
work faithfully when the opportunities are given him. He is paid for his labor ordi- 
narily in tickets, good at the plantation stores. It would be a gi:eat improvement if 
be were paid in money. If a planter owes a negro $1. he pays him 75 cents in checks 
md mayoe 25 cents in money. He does not know whether this method of payment 
is recogzuzed by the laws of South Oarolina. It is substaufi^y the same syi&m of 
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payment as prevails in the mining States-^^nnsvlvaniar-for instance, where there 
are ‘ ‘ company stores,’^ and the miners aje compelled to buy at them, jf 153, 164. ) 

3. The negro and the Indian comparee^^r. Feibsell thinks the negro was very 

much better fitted by slavery for the reception of civilization than the Indian was on 
the reservation. Slavery taught the ne^ three things— first, a knowedge of the 
English languafc; secona, some regular habits of industty, and third, something of 
the Christian religion. The Indian on the reservatiph was not permitted in 

contact with the white men, and the result was that he was kept in barBansm, so 
that when an Indian and a negro were put side by side the negro was better ^ted 
for civilization than the Indian. The capacity of the Indian is not lacking, but the 
conditions surrounding him were not favoral le. (88. ) 

4. Color of negroes —Troiessor BuBois testifies that in Dougherty Coun^, , 

per cent of the negroes are black and 33 per cent are brown. It is not p^ble to' . 
tell whether all the brown population are of mixed blood, because sometimes fufif 
blooded negroes have a brownish or yellowish color. In the towns about 60 pgr 
cent are black, 32 per cent brdwn, and the remainder yellow. (169. ) 

6. Slave pensions. — President Weight does not advocate pensioning the old negroes 
who were m slavery, or the paying of their old masters for their loss. .(203. ) ' 

Bishop Gaines says that in certain parts of the South designing men gosmong the 
ignorant negroes and lead them to oelieve that they can secure the passage of a 
slave pension law, and get them to organize societies to further such legislation. He 
says tnat the individual members of his church have sought to enlight^ the people 
on this matter and warn them against these designing men. (144.) ^ ^ ^ 

6. Atlanta University studies. — Professor DuBois testifies that Atlanta University has 
issued 4 publications relating to the negroes: (1) “Mortality of negroes in citm*' 

(2) “ Social and physical conditions of the negro” of several cities. Different cities 
were selected for this publication and some typical districts dty. Graduate 

of the university and other institutions went tnrot^ those districts and ynpte their 
impressions. (3) “ Effortsof American negroes for social betterment.” This included 
all sorts of institutions, church work, etc. (4) “The negro in business.” (168, 169.) 

7. Convicts in the ^^wire grass section” of Georgia. — President Weight testifies that, 
according to the report of the keeper of the penitentiary, there are only 673 negro 
State prisoners from the “wire grass section” of Georgia, out of a population of more 
than 166,000, and he argues that this shows rather a good moral condition. These 
j)ri8oner8 are employed in the turpentine industry, on farms, in ^tting out cross- 
ties, and on public roads. Their employment in this work not only tends to lower 
the standard of living in that country, but lowers the morals and efficiency of labor * 
in the neighborhood. (201). 

8. Arrests in Dougherty County, Ga.— Professor Du Bois says that from Apnl 1, 

1898, to April 1, 1899, there were 191 arrests in Dougherty County, Ga., practically 
all of which were colored. Of these, 44 were released on bond, 42 were found not 
guilty, 17 went to the chain gang, 16 were fined, and 6 cases settled out of court 
The most serious offenses charged were 28 burglaries, 16 assaults to murder, and 1 
assault to rape. (167.) , ^ 

9. Need of reformidories inilie Soidh.-^’BiBhop Debbick says that the South needs 
boys’ reforinatories for juvenile offenders, who are now sent to prisons and peniten- 
tiaries, where they are brought in contact with inveterate criminals, and, instead of 
being reformed, are worse when turned out than they were before. Nothing of that 
sort exists in the South, and the result is that this system is breeding cnminals. 
(167.) 

Vni. MISCELLANEOUS TOPICqL 


A. Industrial problems. — ^1. Labor and capital. — Dr. HARms thinks thaffee 
working class, as it becomes educated^ will know its rights and privileges as meml^rs 
of the community, and that more discontent will be created and more irritation 
grow up between capital and labor. The hatred of capital which prevails among 
many individuals is due to the fact that capital has not undertaken the political edu- 
cation of the laboring class. If capital would show how its employment in the com- 
munity for the promotion of manufactures and commerce cheapens the cost of the 
necessities and the luxuries to all consumers; that it makes the employment of the 
wage-earner more constant; that the invention of machinery increases the amount of 
production that can be purchased by the consumers and produces many other advan- 
tages, a more healthful opinion would come to exist in the minds of the work^ 
^pital owes it to itself to make its usefulness to the whole people as pjam m a lech 
Bou m elementary aritlimetic.” Capital in making its combinations cJten becomes 
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careless of the condition of the workingman, and flatters itself that it may ignore the 
public, opinion of that class. This is very much to its detriment. (40-47. ) 

2. Cojhbivatwn and prices . — ^Dr. Harris says that the more the middleman ciin be 
eliminated in commerce the more the producer gets for his raw material, the manu- 
facturer for his labor, and the less the consumer has to pay for the article in its final 
shape. A department store by combining various lines of commerce is able to per- 
form 10 times as many exchanges as can be performed by separate stores using the 
same number of clerks. The raw nmterial increases in value as it nears the central 
market, while the manufactured product dec^reases in price. At T/)ndon, the central 
market of the world, manufa(!tur^ products are the cheapst, and raw materials are 
the highest in price. In the great centers of population, like London, Paris, and New 
York, the poor people pav from 400 to 600 ixjrcent more than they ordinarily would 
])ay for the necessities of life if they were nearer the i)roducing ])oint. They buv in 
small retail markets and pay the profits of a long series of middlemen, while their 
rich neighbors buy nearer at wholesale prices, and pay much less for what they get. 

3. Clmsdfimiion nf oonipatiom. — Dr. Harris says the census divides all gainful occu- 
pations into 5 classes: (1) Agriculture, fishing, and mining; (2) professional; (3) 
domestic and jiersonal; (4) trade and transiiortation; (5) manufacturing and mechan- 
ical. In the beginning the first of these classes would absorb nearly the entire 
population, but as population increases and civilization advances the division of 
labor comes, and with it the rapid development of skill and the invention of 
mainlines to perform simjfie occupations. Afterwards more complex machinery is 
inventtH^l. Increase of productive power renders many laborers siiperfiiious in the 
lower order of production, and a gradual readjustment begins by transfer from 
agriculture to manufacturing, transportation, and professional occupations. Statis- 
tics are given for the years 1870, 1880, and 1890, showing a decrease in agricultural 
laborers per 1,000 of population and an increase in professional, manufacturing, and 
other industries for the same periods. Greater comfort to the workingman is pro- 
duced by the portion of labor that is expended on transportation. An increase of 
the employees engaged in this business from 1870 to 1890 is sliown by figures taken 
from the census to have been nearly 16,000 in each million of inhabitants. A similar 
movement in the handling of metals is noted, from the lower order of work to spe- 
cializing in new trades and increasing skill. Formerly the blacksmith ])erformed 
nearly all the work in iron and steel. Blacksmiths have relatively decreased, while 
the various trades that are doing specialized iron and steel work have progressively 
increased. Figures are given in support of this statement from the census re])oriH of 
1870, 1880, and 1890. By the application of ma<*hinerv the lalx)r of the hands is mul- 
tiplied from 10 to 1,000-fold. New* inventions in the Vay of iron and steel manufac- 
ture nearly kcej) pace with the exjian.sion of ti^de in iron and steel products, hence 
the transfer of laborers from agriculture to this branch of manufacture is slow, 
there l>eing only a 21 jier cent increase from 1870 to 1890. Other branches of indus- 
try have sliown a sunilar development. Maidiinery increases the jiroduction and 
hastens the division of labor. The census reports show an increase of 50 per cent 
lietween 1870 and 1890 in the manufacture of clothing as a special occupation. This; 
increase came from the laboring classes that had lieen engaged in the production ol 
necessities. The still more numerous class connected with trade and commerce 
show's a large increase from dec^ade to decaxle. In the present age the most advanced 
people in nature studies are the ones who lead in the oiscovery of inventions. With 
the invention of machinery the hand laborer loses his place, and the more intelligent 
laborer, wdio can direct a machine, is employed. Germany is a nation distinguished 
for the invention and employment of useful mac*,hinery. France and Belgium excel 
in making ornaments. British industry is constantly undergoing transformation by 
the substitution of more effective machinery for that in use, and by the substitution 
of machines for what had formerly been done by hand. In Great Britain the work- 
men that are thrown out of employment by the introduction of machinery are provided 
for in almshouses. The population which lives in almshouses varies from 1,500,000 
down to 400,000. This phenomenon is not much observed in the United States foi 
two reasons: (1) Because the great production of raw materials of food and clothing 
in the United States does much to make pauperism unnecessary; and (2) the general 
education of the people in elementary schools makes the laborer more versatile and 
he takes more readily to the direction of machinery. The school education causes 
aspirations in the laborer and makes him uneasy and restless, with the result that he 
is goaded on toward a higher plane of production. (13-16.) 
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Dr. Harris classifies occupations as follows: 

LiM of occupations. 

I. The lower order— production of ncetwsltlcs. 

1. Troeuring of raw materials. 

(a) Agriculture and grazing. 

(h) Hunting, fishing. 

(r) Mining (including petroleum wells, etc.). 

2. Transportation. 

3. Transformation of products. 

IT. The higher order— production of means of luxury, of protection, and of culture. 

Th(‘ vocations that provide: 

1 . Means of luxury and creature comfort, including manufactures that require a higher order of 

educate<l technical skill, 

2. Cleans of protctitlon, including— 

(a) Those who provide amusement and recreation. 

(b) Medical profeasion. 

(c) Tho legal profeasion. 

(fi) OlTicials managing public works or public charities, also Government officials. 

(r) Insuranee companies and the directive agents of companies formed for guarding the 
interests, general or special, of society as a Avhole, or of any i)articular part of it — 
charitable as.soeiations, trade unions, etc. 

2. Instrumeutalitii's of eultiue. 

(ff) Moral and religiousr-cbiirehes, etc. 

{b) Intellectual and moral education— schools and libraries. 

(e) Esthetic. 

{(I) Tile eollectiou and diffusion of information, editing and printing of books and news- 
papers. telegraph operators, etc. 

(. ) Tursuit of science and the invention of devices useful in the arts. 

(58.) 

4. Vrudurtuiu mid govcmmmkd polhif.’-Dr. Harris says Uiat a population entirely 
engajjjtMl in agriculture may greatly increase its production liy transferring a por- 
tion of its agriculturists to the work of inanuiacture and commerce. A home 
marki'tfor the products of agriculture increases the amount of money paid to the 
jirodueer. Aet:ording to (he census of 1890, Massachusetts earned between 8 and 4 
(•(dits ])cr day for each inhabitant by agriculture, and nearly 51 cents a day by its 
manufactured jiroducts and commerce. The value of its mining products is only one- 
half of a cent a day. Tho farm products of South Carolina amounted to 12,^ cents a 
day for lach inlialnhint, but the manufacturing products amounted to only 3 cents a 
day and the mining jiroducts to less than 1 cent a day. He thinks it likely that an 
increase of manufactured products in South Carolina would have raised the value of 
the agricultural products by increasing home consumption. There is a continual 
incr(‘ase in the amount, produced by the individual when the community gains a 
suji] ily of machinery. 'Ihe United States with 20,0(X),000 horsepower of steam engines 
immensely increases its annual production ner inhabitant. The era of machmery 
lias just begun. In time the majority of work on the farm that is now done by hand 
labor v\ill be done by machinery. Italy, a marvelously fertile country, does not 
raise enough agricultural products to furnish large average incomes for its people 
liecause it ' has little steam power and few manufactories. In Great Britain 30 
families out of every 100 receive $1,000 or more income per annum, while in Italy 
only 8 families out of every 100 receive that amount. (83. ) 

I)r. Harris says that it is jiossible in a community to furnish more raw material 
than is needed for that community, and when this is the case labor should bo trans- 
ferred from the, jircKluction of raw material to its manufacture and exchange. 

Mr. Beaty says tliat the natural advantages of any section ought to be recognized 
whetiier the climate is a<lvantageou8 or otherwise. The Alabama industries, for 
instance, owing to their proximity to the coal fields, have an advantage over like 
indust rit?H located away from the coal fields, and Alabama ought to receive the ben- 
efit of her natural advantages. (100.) , X. i X J 

Mr. Harrison believes that all the products of Amenca should be manufactured 
in America. Cotton should be manufactured in the United States, and corn or wheat 
should also be put into a manufactured state. The time has passed when one part 
of the Union ought to Ixi in competition with another. If a manufacturer in South 
Carolina can make more money than one in Massachusetts, the true policy would 
for the Massachusetts man to move to South Carolina. He would still 1^ an Ameri- 
can and he ought to go wherever he can make the most money. The witness thinks 
America is on a wa\ e of prosperity. He is an antiexpansionist, but at the same time 
thinks the market for our manufactured stuffs ought to be extended. “We ought 
to quit producing raw material for some one else to manufacture.” (116, 117.) 

5. Steam power and lab(yr-8aving machinery. — Dr. Harris says that, according to 
* iteam power increased in the United States from 3J millions in IW 


Mulhall’s tables, steam power increMed , x . j 

to 17 millions horsepower in 1895; in Great Britain and Ireland, from 2 J to 18 
lions horsepower; Germany, from seven-eighths of a million to 7i| niilhons hor^ 
power; France, fcrom 1^ to 5 millions horsepower, Italyi Spain, Austria, and ^Russia 
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have not yet become great UBere of steam and thdr 
is less thM in the other countnes mentioned. Italy ^ 

iti ia96‘ Snain It million; Austria. 2^ milhons, and Russia,^ 2| millions. Atob e 
Bibmitted^ho’wing the increase oi the daily earnings P®/ 

asS.i«SS£»£S“ H*. C|. ™ 

inaivif^nafin the United States was more than 10 cents m 1800, oecause mere ww 
so little mac’hinery in existence and the cost of human labor was 
markit Xt ^nrodu^ Transportation at that time.cost more than the 
produce would bring when brought to market. The introducUon of 
uif’reflfled the productive power of each laborer in all lines of 
acriSire so^that wages m agriculture have increased and many of 
KSSm have go?e out hL other employments ^^„1SllrCnS 
wa7the most prosperous 10 years m the history of the United Btatos. ine num^^ 
who left agriculture and found employment in manufacturing and commc^ thel^b 
1870 and 1890 amounted to 20 per cent of the J^rming pop^tion. In 1870 the ^ 
cultural population amounted to 50 per cent of the whole people, while y 

^^^^Harri^SS^tot labor-saving ma!chinery h^ cheapened 

cally all the articles of food and clothing for the workmgmmi except the cost of m . , 

which h^ gradually increased. This item has increased Wuse for the pajt 300 

has greatly increased. g^^lsWoTh^^^^ 

day’s wages, have not increased, and many other articles of food have d^r^u 
p%e SdallV tropical fruits. The amount received per day by e^h la^rer n 
Smnufactures is much higher in the day shortened to 10 or 11 hours than it was in 

^^PrlTfLsOT RobSs idls^ attention to the fact that one man by the use of hoi^ 
power and labor-saving implements is able to produce from 4 to 10 times ^ 

«lli^®the soil S the Sft oAts^laboris about half thatof a man, so that each 
additional hoiw that can be used to advantage multiplies the working 
man from 10 to 20 times. Economy in the nro of machmery and ho^ m 
trated in the harvest fields of the great wheat distncts, where from 2b to dO animals 
a“ not infmqSy hitched to a machine which cute, thiashes, and cleans from 
2 000 to 4 000 bushels of wheat a day, requiring only 3 or 4 men to operate it. i[-4A ) 
’^^S”says the manual labSr of lie farm has been so economised by the 
use of machinerv— ho^power, etc.— that only about one-fourth to one-tenth as many 
mtn a^S to pJX« a given amount of food and clothine as formeriy, and 
SisTh^ r^n for the Ldency of the boy to leave the farm for the city. 

kudrm in industrial establishmems.-Mr. Bkatv say that, in his opini^ a y wth 
should not enter a manfacturing establishment to earn his own living at 1^ th^ 12 
ye^re of ^e conSitions a good, enereedc fellow can amdy hi^lf at 

Sand^ucate himself, in addition to the worl he does during tbe day. The 
SoXj^ of children at thi.s age does not deprive any adult of emploment 
There ^is employment for everybody in the South to-day in 

ffnioTiinff room of the mills the work is done almost exclusively hy chil^en. 
CliiStc has^a good deal to do with the development of children. In the Southern 
States a child would mature earlier than in the Northern Stated. Perhaps 14 yeara 
K b^ to pro^ age for children in Massachusetts to begm work m the nulls. 

^^Mr) Habmson does not think children ought to^ put into the mi^ 
until they have received a fair education, say at about 15 years of 
snecial cases however, where there is a widow left with a number oi chddren a 
SJfSther support which he thinks it would be better to allow the children to go 
into the mil?^t an wUer age. He does not believe that this matter can he rented 

Mr!* HiSiSo^^nks that transportation has a great deal to do wift 
the PwSof thTwmtry. In the part of South Qirolina where he lives thero are 
no rraterS ilities. The nulroads can make or unmake any town they 
innminating rates. For instance, the freight on com from the com-preduwng 
to South Carolina would be more than the price of the com where boughh They 
hauU farther away for U money th^ ^Jiey wUl drop ^ on 

the wVf and they thus build up one town at the expense of another. (114, 116.) 
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Mr. Habrison thinks that the Federal Government ought to take control or regu- 
late bv Hiipervision, and not by governmental ownership, the transportation busi- 
nees of the country. He thinks the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ought to be enlarged so that the tariff and classification should originate with that 
commission instead of being suggested to them, as it is now. He thinks the deci- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce ^mmission should be enforced until reversed and 
set aside by the court. He also thinks the rule in r^rd to competitive points needs 
changing, because there is no necessity for passing by a station and carrying a car to 
another station for less money. (115. ) 

Mr. Bimpson says that the railroad corporations of South Carolina are not taxed by 
the local assessors who tax the other property in the county, but are taxed by the 
railroad commission, which was a Btate board for the purjiose of taxing and equal- 
izing all the taxes on all the railroads in the State. He had heard of no dissatisfaction 
about the amount of taxes that the railroads are paying; in fact, he rather thinks 
the State is a little severe on them in this respect. ( 105, 106. ) 

B. Certain Mew England manufacturing towns.— 1. Lmell. 

Manufacturing corporalims.—Mr. Smith testifies that the Lowell cor|X)ration8 have 
a capital stock of about $20,000,000, which is steadily increasing and only about one- 
fifth of which is owned in Lowell. The remainder is held by Boston capitalists. 
The State of Massachusetts allows a corporation to increase its stock one-third if it 
will put it in small shares, but no Ijoweil conx)ration has availed itself of that law. 
There are more than one-third as many stockholders as there are emidoyees in the 
mills, the average holding being alwut $3,000 per person. Only a very few hold 
large blocks of stock. In the older corporations, a great many small share lots are 
held by the old operatives. 

Most of the old corporations of Lowell are very conservative and nonspeculative 
institutions with no water in their stock. They usually retain the old system of sell- 
ing goods through agents, and occasionally on commission. The transactions are 
very large in most of the t'lasses of goods and many of them go out of the country. 
The New York market takes a good many orders. The higher and finer goods 
obtain a domestic market very largely. They are made in small lots and greater 
varieties. (69-70, 73-74.) 

NatiaimlUies. — Mr. Bmitii testifies that in the Jjowell mills every race is represented, 
and the attempt has been made to find men who would worlc cheaply enough to 
keep the line of goods in competiti(ni with sections of the country where work and 
living are cheaper. He says that in one evening school there were 60 boys from 
Sparta. There are large numbers of French Caii^ians, English, Swedes, Greeks, 
Jews, Poles, and Portuguese. He doubts if over 15 per cent of the operatives are 
English or American Iwrn. About 5 per cent are Greeks, and over 42 per cent 
French Canadians. A portion of the latter are transient, but the French section of 
the city is growing rapidly. Every race appears to be bettering its condition. The 
Irish jure filling the best positions. The dmerent nationalities when they first come 
to the city do not assimilate with others, but they show a disposition to assimilate 
later on. The French have maintidned parochial schools, at the instance of the 
church, in ^heir own lai^iage, but the State law of Massachusetts requires every 
pupil to be educated in Engush as well, and these French schools must, therefore, 
teach English also. The Greek colony live together largely and have taken the sec- 
tion formerly occupied by the Irish and driven them out. They also have their own 
churches and schools, but the older immigrants are becoming assimilated. The 
French are very thrifty, and the Norwegians and Swedes are the most thrifty class 
that comes. Tne witness thinks the city ranks fairly well with other cities in moral- 
ity. There is a compulsory education law requiring that those who work in the mills 
shall have attended school. One-third of tne city revenue is spent on the public 
schools, and a laige part of this sum ^oes to the people who work in the mills, (71, 72. ) 

2. Neiv Bedford,---Mx. Brooks testmes that a considerable percentage of the popula- 
tion of New Bedford aw Portuguese, who make very fine citizens. The percentage 
of native-born Americans is small and they are jrenerally found in the higher posi- 
tions. A large proportion of the population is English and there are some French 
Canadians. The English and the Poriuguese form the bulk of the forei^-bom 
population. About 25 or 39 per cent of the workers in the mills are Portuguese. 
They have churches of their own, but they attend the public schools. They are 
very thrifty and after a few years often save enough money to buy a little farm. (77. ) 

€• Immigration Into the iSouth.— Mr. Frissbll says there is quite a large 
movement of Northern and Western people to the South. There is some foreign 
immigration of Italians into Louisiana. (90. ) 

Dr. Dabnky says the farmers and land owners who have emigrated from foreign 
countries and from other sections of the United States are doing a greact deal toward 
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the development of the South, and there is plenty of room for them. The witness 
thinks the native Americans are preferable to foreign immigrants, and he says the 
best jHiople that come into the South are from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and the great 
Northwest. (192.) 

D. Political iniitltutions in Ooorgla.— 1. Local ^/ovf’mmmt^.—Professor 
Du Bois testifies that there are several sorts of local governments in Georgia. Under 
the old system the county was governed by 3 jud^s of the inferior court app^ted 
by the governor, and tlien gra<lually in the back districts the work fell into the nands 
01 the clerk of the court, who was called the Ordinary; so that up until the time of 
the war the Ordinary in most Geoi^ia counties was the man who had practically aril 
tiie power in Ids hands, such as collecting taxes, etc. The jiowers of the Ordinary 
continued aft*^r the war, but his method of appointment was changed, so that he was 
apt>ointed by the goYcrnor or the judges of the supreme coui^ Afterwards, in a 
county like Dougherty, the Ordinary w'as given simidy judicial work, and the work 
of collecting taxes and attending to the roads was ])ut into the hands of the county 
comudssioiKU’s, who are appointed by the grand jury, and that body is appointed by 
the judge of the superior court, who must lie ap|K)inted by the legislature, tln^ result 
of which is tliat no negro has anything to do with the local government. In Fulton 
(V)unty the majority of voters are white, and the officers are elected. In Lilierty 
(/ounty, where n(‘arly all the negrcKis own land, the county commissioners were 
api)ointed by the governor about 20 years ago, and they have been ap*pointing them- 
selves ev(‘r since. The mayor of the town of Darien is apj)ointed by the governor. 
The counties are indepcjident and are like little States, and the legislature has the 
right to give any county any sort of government. If the county has a big negro 
majority, it is given a government that does not go by majority rule. In Dougherty 
County there are some colored justices of the ]>eace and small offi(!ers <)f that kind, 
usually appointed by the judge of the superior court, although it is difficult to find 
out just what the special law's of the h'gislature are in relation to any county. As a 
rule the negroes do not take any particular interest in politics, becaiiise their votes 
are not (jonnted even if ciust. Dougherty County, although the government is in the 
liamls of one party, is particularly well governed. (1()7, IfiH.) 

2. Tax Hjfftfem . — ^Ihofessor DiiBois testifies that the j)eoi)le of Georgia complaina great 
deal of taxation, lie thinks it is because taxation falls upon the land owner and 
country people more heavily than upon any other class. There is no good system of 
assessment. There are no tax assessors in the country districts and a man simply 
gives ids sworn account of wdiat j)ro{>erty he owns, fhere are tax assessors in the 
citieis. The property owner comes in anil gives his .sworn statement, which is subject 
to revision bv the assessors, but, as a matter of fact, it is never revised in the case of 
an influentia) man. (174.) 

E. Pure and adulterated food«.~l. Adalieration of food^ and other prod- 
— Professor l)AVENi»0R'r, dean of the College of Agriculture and director of the 

Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Illinois, says that the word,^ ' adul- 
teration’' is a word very difficult of definition in the law. If the lines of division 
are drawn hard and fast, odium and disgrace will be heaped ui)on things which are 
themselves entirely respectable, [.tegislation should aim to make known the actual 
composition of materials rather than to determine whether they are adulterated. 
The fertilizer business furnishes valuable information along this fine. There are 
thousands of brands of fertilizers, and nobody cares what name they go by, but every- 
lx)dy is interested in their composition. In most of the States the inanufacturer or 
dealer, or both, can be prosecuted for selling fertilizers which deceive the buyer. 
In the matter of seed adulteration, sometimes rock is ^ound and mixed with clover 
seed anil turnip seed, and the adulteration can not easily be detected, but this would 
be less injurious than if the seed was sold as it comes from the field, very often with 
weed seeds in it. 

Replying to the argument that to compel the publicatiijp of the composition of 
f(jod stuffs would require manufacturers to publish trade Secrets, the witness says 
that a trade secret might be protected by a patent just as well as the secret of the 
maker of a machine, which is known to everybody. He says the adulteration of 
milk is settling itself very rapidly in some places by standardizing milk. People as 
a rule do not care so much whether they are getting watered milk or skimmed milk, 
or milk from the cow, as they do to get a certain percentage of cream in the milk. 
The witness thinks a great deal of damage is done in attaching odium to a healthful 
article and increasing its price to poor people. Take, for instance,' com meal — one of 
the most healthful and nutritious of food products. Nothing was ever said against it 
until it began to be used as an adulterant for flour, when it immediately lost caste. 
The offense in this instamie, as in many others, consists yi professing to sell one article 
and actually delivering another, (133, 134.) 
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Recent lepslation in Illinoin is aime<i largely at the question of adulteration and 
the willful nonobHervance of the law. The witness does not think the willful element 
ought to enter into it at all. A uniform law would perhaps lie lieneficial, in that it 
would require the coni])anies manufacturing products of various kinds to make the 
saihe brand for one State as for another. (134. ) 

2. The study of /oods.--l*rofesHor D.wenpokt says that in the early legislation 
reapec^ig foods, there was an atteirifd made to mix edin^tion with the regulation 
of cortp^er(*ial matters. Ho does not recommend legislation prohibiting the sale of 
anything. The effect of this is that the buyer must inform himsidf as to what the 
(consequences will be of using any particular kind of food or drink. The law can 
not Ixc expected to say what any one must eat or drink. The jiublic will study the 
question from the standpoint of hygiene and the standpoint of the proportion of 
nutrients. The highar education of the individual who buys and consumes has 
furnisheci him with definite knowledge as to what he ought to eat,. A great deal 
more is known about stock food than aliout human dietaries. The nason of this is 
that in feeding an animal for its developiimiit and from the standpoint of (^economy 
the matter is a money question, while in feeding ourselves it is a question of ticckling 
our palates. (134,11^1.) 

Professor Davenport does not think that the proper terms for schools known as 
“schools of dom(‘stic science” has yet been invented, but in these schools very mmch 
knowledge of foods and their effects will l)e obtained. In the early days an undue 
interest was attacdu'd to the hygienic side of the (piestion until th(‘ idea of the study 
(jf foods in the minds of a great many pc'ople meant simply a study of narcotics or 
stimulants. What is n(H*xl(‘d is a study of normal food stuffs— the normal nutrition 
of the normal b(xlv in h(“allh. (13.5.) 

Professor Davenport thinks that legislation, either National or State, if enacted at 
all should be along lines establishing departments for the study of food suhjec'ts in 
collegers and public schools. (139.) 

3. Pure food tmrs.—Mr. II\ukisox thinks that it is of great miportance for the 
Unit(*,d States Government to pass stringent pure food laws for the entire country, 
which should include everything a man (;ata and drinks and all the fuel he uses. 
Thece is a great deal of adulteration of food supplies and of oil at the present time. 
Some of the States ha\e very stringent laws on the subject, but others have not, and 
it is verv ditlicult. to (‘iiforce laws where they are not uniform. hiVerything that is 
sold ougdt to be branded as to what it is, .^o that eviTyone can tell just what he is 
buying. (117.) 


F. Paupcrluiii and crime.— Dr. Uakuis says that ])auperiRm is on the decrease 
in all the States which have a proper division of labor betw’C'en agriculture, manufac- 
ture and commerce. The standard of poverty, too, has been raised, and that class of 
persons who formerlv were obliged to shift, for themselves now receive aid from the 
public. The basis (if crime has changed. The grosser kinds of crime were more 
frequentiprmerly than now , and little account was taken then of many crimes wdneh 
are now pursued' witii severity. Many vices formerly tolerated by society— such as 
drunkenness for example— have been transferred to punishable offenses. Ihe 
brilliant attack led by Mr. Richard Grant White some vears ago in the North 
American Review, and recentlv an article m the Popular Science Monthly by Mr. 
Reece attacking the imblic scluiol system, have been thoroughly answered, showing 
that the class of crimes that were <.n the increase were cTimes of a lesser nature and 
characiter, and that tlu're had lieiui a d(M*rease in serious crimes of 44 ix*r cent. 1 er- 
sons and propiTty have become safer in the last 2.5 years, while drunkemness is not 
nearly so safe; the jirisons and jails are crowded with jntempemte p(H>ple who \vere 
foraierly allowed to go ..i.inolested. Any HpocicH of mmo that unpun.Bhed 
tends to iurrease and multiply criminals, lloncsty and truth speaking, two of the 
phases of jnstiee, are particularly cultivated m the P»hhc schools. Tcmiierancc is 
also taught to a certain extent in the sidiools. (411> bO-) 

Dr. H arkis says there affthree classes of weaklings in society: (1) The weakling 
in thrift, who produces pauperism; (2) the w^klmg in morals, who is responsible for 
crime; and (3) the weakling in intellect, who fills the asylums of the insane ami 
feebleminded. These weaklings need nurture more than justice. The principle of 
('ompetition, which comes down to us from Rome, is regimled as the basis of indivKi- 
ual success in life. This is a higher idea than communism and socialism, but it is 
notadaptedto theweaklingsof society. The competiUve system crushes rather than 
aids them. (51. ) 
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Industrial education. (See Technical and imlnstrial edneation.) 

Intemperance among negroes Liii 

Intensive culture, Southern States xlviii-xlix 

Labor (see also Negroes): 

Lowell, Mass .. lxxi 

Negroes— 

Factories lvii-lviii 

Farnis - l,li,lvii 

Organization8.among lviii-lix 

New Brunswick, Mass . . LXXI 

Local government, Georgia LXXil 

Lowell, Mass., industries and lalniring class Lxxi 

Lowell Textile School xxxiii-xxxv 

Machinery, development of lxix-lxx 

Manual training (see ajso Technical and industrial education) ix,xxiv 

National aid to education xii 

National aid: 

Common schools xxi 

Industrial education xxi-xxn 

Nature study in public schools XL-XLi 
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Negroes: 

Arrests, Georgia . . - . - . - - 

Atlanta University, studies, regarding 

Beneficiary societies — 

Characteristics -- 

Church, relation to . - 

Colonization 

Color of - - - 

Convicts, Georgia 

Education of - 

Farm laborers, Southern States . . ... 

General conditions ... . ... 

Georgia .... . — . . - . ... 

Indians, compared with . 

Industrial relations . . . . . 

Colored Industrial College, South Carolina . . 

Georgia State Industrial College — . . 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 

Intemperance 

Occupations . 

Ownership of property . 

Population, distribution of 

Race prejudice 

Races, intermaiTiage of _ 

Reformatories, need of, in the South _ — . 

Sea islands . . .. 

Slave pensions .... .. . 

Slavery, condition in, and in freedom compared 

Special iiroblems .. . 

Suffrage .. . 

New Bedford, Mass. , nationality of laboring class 

New Bedford Textile School 

North Carolina common schools 

North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
Occupations : 

Classification of, negroes 

Pauperism . 

Proauction, relation of education to 

Property, ownership by negroes 

Public Schools. (See ScJwoIh, common.) 

Race prejudice, against negroes 

Railroads: 

Regulation of 

Taxation. South (.'arolina 

Reformatories, need of, in the South. 

Rice, production of - - 

Rural schools, improvement of ... . 

School age, discussed - - 

Schools, common: 

Agricultural study in ^ 

Attendance ^ 

Comparison with other countries . . - 

Course of study — 

National aid 

Negroes, facilities and conditions. ... 

Rural, improvement of - - 

School age - - 

Southern States, conditions in 

System generally 

Text'books, free .. . . 

Transportation of pupils . . - - . 

Sea Island, negroes on 

•^condary education ^ 

Secondary schools, agricultural study in 

Sheep industry, Southern States 

Slavery: 

Agricultural transition from ... . . 

Condition of negro in. and in freedom compared . . . 
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South Carolina; 

Agriculture in— 

Clemson C^ollegf', South C -arolina xxv~ xxix, Lii 

Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and Technical College 

of South Carolina - xxxi-xxxii 

Common schools- -- - - xvii 

Denominational schools - - -- xsaii-xix 

Southern States (see also AVf//-oc.s“) : 

Agricultural colleges in . - xxxviii 

Agriculture in .. XLVii-uii 

Common schools . _ . . -- . .. . - xvii-xx 

Technical and industri al education . . , - x , x i . xx v-xxx lii 

Suffrage, negroes .. -- --- - nx 

Taxation (see also Sclionis): 

Assessment. Georgia - i.xxii 

Railroads, South Carolina _ Lxxi 

Teachers, demand for, in industrial education - xxv 

Technical and industrial education (see also Aijvivnlinral t‘dnc<ftiou) _ ix xi, 

XX-XXXIIl 

Desirability - . - - - - - ix, xxii-xxi v 

Existing schools .. . . - . » - . xxiv-xxv 

(general discussion . - . xxii-xxv 

National aid xxi-xxii 

Review of evidence ...... . . - - ix-xii 

Scope - XX I \’ 

Southern States .. - x, xi, xxv-xxxiii 

Clemson College, South Carolina - — - xxv-xxix 

Colored industrial College, South Carolina xxxi-xxxii 

Georgia State Industrial College . xxxii-xxxiii 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute . .. xxix-xxxi 

North CVirolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts . . . xxix 

Textile scliools . - xi 

Tenancy, Southern States - l-li 

Texas, comiiion schools - - . - xix 

Text-books, free - -- viii,xvi 

Textile schools - -- xi, xxxiii,xxxv 

Clemson College, South Carolina - xxviii 

General discussion .. - . - xxxiii 

Germany and England . . . - . - xxxv 

Lowell, Mass *. . xxxiii-xxxv 

New Bedford, Mass - xxxv 

Transportation of pupils vni,xvi, xvii 

Women, higher education . . . - ix, xx 
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(i^ET^ERAL, AND INDITSTKTAL EDUCATION. 


TESTiMomr or dr. william t. karris, 

i UrniminMoner of Kdvvat ion . 

At a irieetinijr of the IndustTial Comiiiission at ilH in Washington, IX C., 

Vioe-C:;hairinan Phillips presiding, Dr. William T. Harris, Oominissioner of Edu- 
cation, appeared and testified. . , . t i 

Dr. Harris. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of thecoinmission, what 1 have pre- 
pared for this conference is not so much a sysceniatic treatwe on the questions 
proposed to me as a general talk, and I should like the privilege of writing out 
the points that vour (commission deem to be imjiortant for your pmpose. 

Under proposition immigi-ation and Education, I find a f^estion relating to 
the school age of children in the several States. I beg leave 
lowing table, showing the school age in the sev(‘ral States of the Union. (See 
columns 1,2, and 3): 

('ertidn si atMics of education in the United States for ISW-UfK 


state or Territory 


Age lor 
free at- 
teiidanet 
at the 
public 
s(;liool!!!. 


United States 


North Atlantic Division ... 

Siiutli Atlantic Division { 

Sontli Central Division.... 
North Central Division... 
Western Division 


Age for 
eonipul- 
sory at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Per et‘nt 

V. t » ' of the 

Mimher oi , 

! popula- 
jlion (f) to 
IHyeiirs 
of age) 
enrolled. 


different 
' pupils ol 
, all ages 
' enrolled. 


North Atlantii- Division; 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Conneeticut 

New York 

New Jersey (lHy7-9H) . 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic l)ivi.sion: 

Delaware (1891-92) j 

. Maryland - 

District of Colnmhia | 

Virginia •••I 

West Virginia (1897-98) .. 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida (1897-98) 


r >-21 

Over 
f>-21 
[No limit, 
(iver r> 
Over 5 
5-21 
{>-20 
0 21 


15, 138, 715 


3, (121, 226 
2, 141,i:i2 
2, 938, 744 
5,685,866 
751,747 


Per 

cent of 
the to- 
tal pop-] 
nlalioii 
en- 
rolled. 


7- 17 

8- 14 

5- 1.5 
7-14 

7- J5 
4-16 

8- 16 

7- 15 

6- 16 

(rt) 

(a) 

6-15 

(tt) 

8- 14 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


6-21 

5- 20 

6- 18 

5- 21 
(U21 

6 - 21 
(•.-21 
6-18 
6-21 

n No eompulsory-altendanci' law . 


131,588 I 
6.>,193 
66,429 
471,977 
6-1,537 
151,326 
1,179,361 
30-1,680 
1,186, 146 

33,174 
229,332 
45,660 
368,826 
236, 188 
390,616 
269,875 
469,107 
108,455 


69. 34 


69. 44 
62. 97 
63. 59 
74.71 
76. 35 


81. 45 
72.18 
81.88 

76.28 

m.(yj 

72. 32 

68.93 

65.29 
67.21 

67.93 
64.12 
64.24 
61.04 
81.10 

62.39 

56.40 
61.99 
(•>3 37 


20.47 


Total 

amount 

expended 

for 

schools. 


8197,281,603 


18.01 
21. 41 
22.06 
21.87 
18.-14 


Ex- 

pended 

per 

capita 

of 

popu- 

lation. 


82.67 


20.04 
16.09 
20.19 
17.21 
15.37 
17.02 
16.94 
16.58 

18.76 

19. 15 

18.77 
15.65 
20.85 
27.27 

22.05 
20.57 
22.01 

21.06 



1,513,125 

1,061,266 

974,611 

13,889,838 

1,670,895 

3,120,51b 

28,052,565 

6,72:1,424 

20,308,769 

276,000 

2,912,627 

1,148,860 

1,971,284 

2,046,623 

931,143 

769,816 

1,937,954 

668,242 


3.70 

1.27 

1.03 

3.09 

3.60 


2.30 
2.59 
2.96 
6.07 
3.74 
3.61 
4.03 
3. 12 
3.21 

1.63 
2.38 
8.92 
1.15 
2.86 
.53 
.59 
.91 
1 30 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Certain fttatutic.s of vdavalion in ilu> United States for 1S9S-UU — (continued. 


state DT 'J’errilory. 


1 


South Central J)ivlsinn: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi (]89(i-97) 

I/mlsinna 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North Central division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin {18y7-ys) 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missotiri 

North Dakota (isy7-y8) .. 

Kouth Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas (1897- 98) 1 

.Vestern Division- ' 

Montana (1897-98) i 

Wyoming (1897-98) 

Colorado i 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada (1897-98) 

Idaho (1897-98) 

Washington (1897-98) .... 

Oregon 

California 


Ago for 

Age for 

Number (»f 

Per cent 
of the 

Per 

cent of 

Total 

j Kx- 
; pended 

tendaiK'o 
at the 
public 

NChiMllH. 

compul- 
sory at- 
lend- 
Huce. 

different 
pupils of 
all ages 
enrolled. 

popula- 
tion (6 to 
18 years 
of age) 
enrolled. 

the to- 
tal pop- 
ulation 
en- 
rolled. 

amount 

expended 

for 

SCbiHll.S. 

1 per 
capita 

1 

ixipn- 
1 lalion. 

2 

3 

1 

.6 

U 

7 

S 

G-‘2() 

7-14 

.601,898 

70 

24.89 

5f2,060,190 

«1.31 

(1-21 


499,845 

74. 02 

26.64 

1,028,318 

; .83 

7-21 

(<») 

4 : 1 ;?, 783 

07.68 

24. 18 

800,273 

.46 

6-21 

(«) 

3G7,.679 

09.17 

2.6.88 1 

1,166,840 

.81 

G-18 

('0 

1%,1G9 

40. 67 

18.81 

1, 120, 112 

.79 

8-17 

(«) 

6.62, .60.8 j 

.62.2*2 1 

18.82 j 

4,470.467 

1.49 

(i-21 

(rt) 

; .801,:187 

01.27 

22.94 

1,292, 108 

.98 

G~21 

(o) 

86,085 1 

1 

79.81 

24.10 

690, 492 

1.08 

G-21 

8-16, IG 

828, .^>00 i 

78. 88 

20.90 

12,071,798 

8.21 

(‘►-21 

G-14 

.660, C>.6] 

88. 8:1 

24.01 

• 8,188,089 

8.02 

G-21 

7-14 

91.6,148 

Crfi. 07 

IS (17 

17, (‘►50, 000 

8. 49 

6-20 

7-10 

1 198, (‘►(•>.6 

1 78. 60 

21.81 

1 5,888,:ioy 

2.67 

4-20 

7-18 

48.6,911 

(i9. 26 

20. 09 

6,182,008 

2. 14 

rv-21 

8-J(. 

8.84,008 

72.:iK 

20.91 

6,172,110 

2. 82 

6-21 

, (U) 

' .664,992 

' 87.60 

20.42 

7,978,000 

8.80 

G-20 

(H) 

; 008,018 

70 12 

21.81 

7,018,820 

2 :u) 

G-20 

8-14 

1 07,87.6 

! 70.06 

19.18 

1,288,081 

3.06 

G-21 

K-11 

; 9.8, ,640 

78.78 

21.00 

1,(U)6, 028 

8. 62 

.6-21 ! 

! 8-14 

! 277,706 

77. 02 

28 88 

8.816,698 

3.21 

6-21 

8-14 

1 870,240 

88 20 

27, 87 

8,991,477 

8.00 

G-21 

8-14 

1 :16,070 

78. IM 

14.20 

770, 160 

3. 16 

G-2] 

7-lG 

! 18,042 

64.40 

11.02 

218,291 

1.90 

G-21 

8-11 

1 108,810 

, 80.12 

17.08 

•2,281,718 

8.70 

.6-20 

K-lG 

1 27, 178 

62 24 

11.60 

1.64, r>32 

.8f) 

G-l.‘: 

8 14 

1 16,89.8 

08. 17 

17.88 

288,711 

2. GO 

G 18 

8-14 

1 71,900 

82. .62 

20. 78 

991,978 

8. 09 

G-18 

8-14 

7,818 

81. 78 

17.89 1 

208,012 

4. 90 

.6-21 

8-14 

82,090 

1 70.82 

20. 79 

274, 877 

1.76 

(•h-21 

.8-16 

97,910 

91.42 

20. 74 

I 1,796,796 

8.80 

G-21 

8-14 

88, 186 

80. 80 

28. 40 

! 1,169,126 

8. 07 

G-20 

G-17 

2.68,897 

70. 96 

10.88 

1 G,1W,068 

4.09 


(( No <*ompulsory-1itlendance law. 


It will be seen that the ages, which are fixed by the States respectively are not 
aniform. The school age recognized by the United States Census is from 5 to 18, 
but in many of the States the school age is from 6 to 21 (18 States) , or from 6 to 
18 years (6 States), and in some cases the period from 5 to 21 (11 States) has been 
adopted; in others. 6 to 20 (4 States) and 6 to 18 (6 States) . The States that have 
adopted compulsory education, of course, have fixed a much shorter period during 
which time the parent is compelled under penalty to send his children to school. 
The school age means the period within which children may attend school and 
demand a share of the public money for their education. The compulsory age 
includes the period during which thej are required to be at school under penalties 
for a certain portion of each year. Tlie provision fixing school age is not inter- 
esting or important as a matter of general statistics; out it is very important as 
an item for the State officer who distributes the school fund, because the various 
minor divisions of the State draw from this school fund in proportion to their 
number of children of school age. The compulsory requirement is interesting as 
a matter of general statistics, because it shows the zeal and determination of the 
State to educate its people. It is an index of public opinion in school matters. 
The foregoing table shows (column 3) the States that have adopted compulsory 
education and the periods respectively in which the compulsion is operative. 

A more important item of statistics with regard to schools is that of the actual 
average attendance on school. This indicates what is realized in regard to edu- 
cation in each State, and not what is merely proposed on paper. From this item 
one can calculate exactly the proportion of an entire education that a given State 
or section is actually giving to its people. It gives the net result of the school 
system. 

I insert here a table from my last report (see column No. 8). Columns Nos. 2, 
8, 4, and 5 show the number of days annual session in the several States at 
different dates. 
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(1) Average length of school term at various ]>erio<ls; (:S) aggregate number of 
days' schooling given to all pupils; (.V) the same compared until ih^ school ^lopu- 
lation and the enrollment (columns 7 and S). 


state er Territory. 


United States 132.1 


North Atlantic Division. 
Scrtith Atlantic Division . 
South Central Division.. 
North Central Division.. 
Western Division 


North Atlantic Division: 

Maine 

New Haraiwhirc 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Dennsylvania 

Eouth Atlantic Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of (’olumbia. . 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

(icoigla 

Florida 

South Central Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian Territory .... 
North Central Division: 

Ohio ^ 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

. Washington 

Oregon 

Caliiomia 


Average number of days the 
schools were kept during the 
year.o 


1870-71 


152.0 

97.4 

91.6 

133.9 

119.2 


1879-80. 


1889-90, 


159.2 

92.4 

79.2 


98 

70 

115.6 

169 

170 
172.4 
176 
178 
127.2 

132 

18;i 

200 

93.2 

76.8 

r5() 

clOO 

59 


109 

105.3 

125.5 
177 
184 
179 

178.5 

192 

133.4 

158 

187 

193 
112.8 

90 

50 

70 

(•65 


1898-99, 


134.7 


166.6 

99.9 

88.2 

148.0 

135.0 i 


Aggregate 
number of 
days’ school- 
ing given in 
1898-99. 


143.2 


174.0 

112.6 

103.2 

152.2 
118.7 


Clio 

c77 

66.5 

110 

c05 

rl40 


102 

68 

81.3 

71.5 

78.8 

71.7 


105 

98.5 

146.7 

140 

155 

c83 

130 

90 


cm 

c200 

92 

clll 

0 

162 

142 

c45 

c80 

C90 

123 


152 

136 

150 

150 

165 

148 

cm 

c96 

82 

120 

96 

119 

rl32 

111 

109 

128 

143 

94 

c9l 

90 

146.6 


112 

117.7 

136 

177 
188 

182.5 

186.5 
192 

147.6 

166 

184 

178 
118.2 

97 

59.25', 

69.6 
83.3 

120 

94 

86 

73.5 

c86 

100.6 
100 


1,488,076,102 


Average 
number 
of days’ 
school- 
ing given 
for every 
child 5 
to 18 
years of 
age in 


Average 
number 
of days 
attended 
by each 
pupil en- 
rolled In 
1898-99. 


(> 8.2 


455,388.717 
145,651,202 
204,778,636 
602, 323, ‘273 
79,931,374 


126 

5135.3 

166 

188 

187 
189. IS 
177 

5185 

160.6 

'anoo 

188 

179.5 

119 
5111 

68.3 

8:1.1 

C116.9 

5104 

rll5.4 

89 

100 

clOl.6 

120 

111.5 
70 

5 86.3 


166.6 

130 

155. 4 
156 
168.6 
128 
156 

129.4 
113 
115 
140 
135 

142.7 

Cl20 

144.4 
C67 
126 
133 
140 
C69.8 

97.2 

118.2 

167.6 


12,310,956 
C 6, 458, ‘275 

7.490. 184 
67,7.39,5% 

8,735,880 
‘20,797,232 
ir>5,907.6‘20 
5 38,rA7‘l« 

137,8'23,220 

rd 3, 640, 881 
24,944,780 
6,108,744 

21.173.184 
517,772,190 

11, 159, ‘273 
16,156,136 
c 31,034, 612 
57,664,402 

rc 35, 623, 6.34 
31,393,3'26 
34,113,800 
c ‘2*2, 748, ‘240 
17,568,760 
/45,593,7% 
13,035,000 
C4, 711, 980 


87.3 
4‘2.8 

44.3 

79.1 

81.2 


165 
144 

1.59.6 
161.8 

l5cl60 
169 
1.58 
141 
51 ‘22 
111.3 
134 

5124.3 

|/wl40 

l5dl0 

166 

596.6 
r26.8 
161 

5154 

5100 

5148 

5123.9 

163.6 


101,200,606 
61,160,400 
115,994,426 
C 56, 630, 000 
5c 45, 920, 000 
37,142,564 
57,576,622 
57,980,764 
5 6, ‘295, 751 
7,782,430 
2*2, 70*2, 816 
531,936,896 

5c 3, 276, 000 
5c 957, 000 
11,464,790 
Cl, 680. 840 
1,191,413 
7,904,102 
5767,228 
52,354,100 
59,497,836 
c 7, 586,893 
33, ‘261, 172 


76.2 
c71,5 

92.3 
108.1 

85.4 

99.4 I 

91.1 I 

581.7 

78.1 

cd74.6 

69.8 
8 ‘ 2.1 

41.2 
561 

22.6 

33.2 
c4l 

544.8 

CC53.9 

46.8 

53.2 
e4‘2.8 

36.3 
/43.1 

27.8 
C43.9 


98.3 


126.8 

68.1 

69.7 

105.9 

106.4 


93.5 
C99.1 
112.8 
143.5 

136.4 

187.4 

132.2 
5125.1 

116.2 

cd 109. 8 
108.8 
134.1 

67.5 
575.3 

36.3 
69.9 

c%.2 

570.7 

cc71 

62.8 

78.7 

C61.9 

89.5 
/82.5 

43.3 
c55 


90.2 
91.6 
81.1 

c89.2 
5c 73 
70 
90.8 
60.9 
565.5 

58.2 

63.6 
576.1 

5c 73. 7 
5c 40 
84.4 
cS‘2.3 
61.1 

90.6 
586.4 
5 55.8 
588.7 
C74.4 

93.1 


122.2 

109.9 

122.9 
C113.6 

5C105.4 

96.1 
103.1 

86 . ? 

593. 

79.1 
81. f 

586.: 

hc9S.‘ 

bcn.^ 

105.- 

C61.! 

76 

109.1 
5104. 

bn 

597 

c85. 

131. 


a Certain States report their school term in months; those months have been redueci to days b 

jAporoxtotely. din 1891^. 

e In 1896-OT. /Includes only pu 


c Approximaiejy. , v 

/Includes only pupils of legal sehool ago (8-17 years). 
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I liHve been attempting tlie last 5 years, in my Annual Report, to give preci- 
sion to tins item. The tables herein show mv results. 

It will be seen that the total amount of schooling given on an average to eacli 
inhabitant in the United States by all sc^hools, public and private, is nearly 5 
years of 200 days each. It will be seen, too, that there is a wide limit of variation 
in the several sections of the United States. The year in this item of statistics is 
reckoned at 200 days. In rural districts the school year very rarely contains so 
many as 200 days. Usually it is only 8 or 4 months and contains only 90 school 
days, or even less. The States that have comparatively few cities average a 
very small number of days in the school year. For instance, the South Atlantic 
Division, comprising the Gulf States, has comparatively ft‘W cities or large vil- 
lages, and its average school year is so short that the total amount of schooling 
given to eacli inhabitant (measured in years of 200 days each) is only 8.05 years, 
while the North Atlantic Division, the r(‘gion f)f the largest cities, is giving to 
each inhabitant an average of 6.70 years of 200 days each. 


Average number of years of schooling (of ;Joa days each) that each individual of 
the population 7'cceiced a} the different dates specified in the table, and taking 
info account all public and private schooling of whatever grade. 
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The same, taking into acedunt only the schooling furnished by public elementary 
and sectrndary schools. 
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(t SiibjtM't to corroctioii. 


I have given in the second table, column 5, a comparative view showing the 
average number of days in tlie school year for the several States, including urban 
and rural schools and the same aggi'egated for the five sections of the United 
States. The total number of school days for the whole country has been gradu- 
ally increasing. The reason for this is chiefly the growth of cities and largo vil- 
lages rendered possible by the railroad and the increasing wealth of the country. 
The growth of villages in the South appears as an important item in the lengthen- 
ing of the 8cho(d term. The school term in the Soutn has ascended from an aver- 
age of 94 days in the year 1870 to an average of 108 days in tlie year 1899. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What did you mean by saying that the South has more 
children under 6— at school, you mean? Families are larger?— A. The percentage 
of school population in the South, say from 6 to 18, is shown by the United States 
census for 1890 to be larger than it is in the North. The families are larger and 
there are fewer old people. 

The census for 18^ snowed that the number of children C to 13 years, inclusive, 
was 19.45 for each 100 inhabitants of the whole United States, but the North 
Atlantic Division numbered only 16.92, while the South Atlantic Division num- 
bered 21.37. The North Central Division numbered 19.74, while the South Cen- 
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tral Division imrabered 22.16, but the Westcni Division immbeml only lO.Ll. 
Again, tb(' sunu* census showed that the children from 4 years to 20 years, inclnsive, 
for the wlioh* United Statios miml)ered 39.26 out of every 100 of tlu; i)opnlation, 
while the North Atlantic numbered 35.42 and the South Atlantic numbered 42. 
The North Central numbered 40.09, while the South Central numbered 43.02, and 
the Western Division only 83.61. 

The Southern States of the Union have a larger percentage of children than 
the Northern States, especially the Atlantic Division of the Northern States. It 
is supposed that the effects of the civil war, the extraordinary strain in physical 
and mental exertion, and the worries and discjouragemeiits attendant on the 
results have caused the percentage of persons over 40 years of age to be much less 
than the percentage of people of similar age in the North. 

What is the nature of the education given in the elementary schools? What 
does it do for the people? 

The first and most important thing, it seems to me, in the United States is to 
make evcirybody a reader. Each person of a proper age should bo able to write 
and read. The illiterate i)erson is not able to work by himself except in the 
simplest kinds of employment. He requires constant direction from a “boss.” 
The person who can read and write can follow written or printed directions and 
can be held responsible to do good work when he is not under immediate super- 
vision. More and more it happens that the work of a community gets to be 
of such a kind as to demand in tlie laborer a knowledge of reading and writing. 
An illiterate man can not deliver the orders of a grocery store or market. He 
must be able to read the names of the customers and the names and numbers t)f 
the streets where they are to be found. He can not correct any errors in his 
order unless he is able to make a memorandum of the errors. 

But it is still niore important for a free government that its inhabitants are 
able to read and write. The free government must be a government chiefly of 
popular opinion, and X)opular opinion can not govem effectively except through 
the newspai)er and tlie book. There must be a means by whi(;h the individual 
learns every day to know the opinions of his fellow-men near and far. He inter- 
l)rets the opinion of his fellow-citizens whom he meets from day to day by the 
ox>inion of surrounding communities, made known to him through the newspaper. 
Again, he interprets the public opinion of his State by thex)ublic opinion of other 
States. He interi)rets the public opinion of his nation by the public opinion of 
foreign nations. Thus there goes on in the mind of each citizen a comparative 
study of public opinion, the readjustment of local opinion and sentiment to the 
aggregate of public oi)inion and sentiment of States and nations. The general 
public ojiinion of the world is a kind of “ writing on the wall ” in which the indi- 
vidual or the particular section sees that its local view of affairs is weighed and 
approved or else imind wanting. 

It is of all importance that the individual shall know the opinion of his com- 
munity. Ho does not undertake what will be condemned by the neighborhood in 
which he lives. So it is important for States and sections to know the public 
opinion of the nation; and it is imi>ortant for the nation to know the public opinion 
of the world. • Ignorance in this respect leads to useless wars or to useless under- 
takings which consume the strength of the people and yet have to be abandoned 
after much waste of labor. 

I have f recpient opportuni^ to see intelligent foreigners who visit this country 
to study our institutions. These people often misunderstand our newspai^rs. 
They are scandalized by the way in which the newspaper violates the sacred right 
of privacy on the part of the individual and the family. Our idea of freedom of 
the press is frequently confounded with that of license of the press. But I have 
told these visitors that they could not make a greater mistake in explaining 
the Government of the United States than by misreading the influence of our 

^^^One^^as^frequent occasion to notice the difference when he passes from any 
nation on the continent of Europe across the channel to Great Bntain. He comes 
from a nation comparatively uninfluenced by the newspaper to a country which 
seems to rely upon the newspaper for the reflation of its daily affairs. In all 
countries there is daily gossip relating mostly to narrow 'fcircles— the village, or 
the neighborhood. In England it is noticeable that the village gossip is supple- 
' mented through the newspaper by world gossip. In this way we see that the 
Anglo-Saxon people, whose chief political device is local self-government, have 
invented a means for making their individualism safe for the nation. 

But the American newspaper far surpasses the English newspaper in taking 
hold of the life of the individual. Information in an English newspaper is served 
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up in the form of elaborate articles, as if written for encyclopedias. The collo- 
quial style of the people is studiously excluded from newspapers and periodicals. 
In America, on the contrary, the colloquial style of the street and the shop is 
sought and imitated. The lofty thoughts, the complex details, are written down 
to the level of the reader. Each reader in America can get far more from his 
morning newspaper than the Englishman can get from the newspaper of his own 
country. 

The process of creating public opinion, and the process of reducing conflicting 
currents of public opinion to one standard, are realized far more successfully in 
this country than in any other. There is, however, an obvious limitation upon 
tlii.s process. A newspaper public opinion can not ijenetrate an illiterate com- 
munity. It results, therefore, that such an illiterate community must be gov- 
erned by violence, or by external authority secured by other means. The news- 
paper community is therefore a freer community, because people see the different 
situjH of the question discussed and adopt their own (jonclusions without reference 
to immediate external authority. Our newspapers have improved from year to 
year in this ability to take up gi*eat questions and present them intelli^bly to 
people having mere rudiments of education. 

Some of these great questions are seen by the mass of the people to be veiy 
important in their effects upon the welfare of each inhabitant. They are not all 
of them remote questions or questions in whi(‘-h nations are more interested than 
the individual citizen. Take the socialistic question. The idea has been circu- 
lated industriously that the rich are growing richer and fewer and the poor grow- 
ing poorer and more numerous. This idea was suggested by Karl Marx in his 
great work on Capital. It has been e(!hoed by Henry George in his book on Pi*og- 
ress and Poverty. If every census was made to show the exact items with regard 
to the wealth of the population and its distribution, an answer would be ready at 
hand for the newsxraper to refute this socialistic doctrine founded on this su)> 
posed fact. It would be easy for the United Btat^tJs Census to make a careful 
study of the assessments throughout the United States, and show a(5curately how 
much of tlw^ property of the country is in land and how much of it is in buildings 
and other improvements. With this fact established, the question of Henry 
George's theory as to the evil in individual ownership of land could be easily set- 
tled. No doctrine is dangerous to a newspaper-reading people provided the real 
merits of the doctrine have been ascertained and their results canvassed and 
reduced to the poimlar form of newspaper articles. 

In my opinion, the principle stated by Karl Marx has been refuted and the sup- 

{ )Osition or Henry George with r(}gard to the effect of individual ownershq) in 
and has been disproved. But the simple aaid obvious manner of refuting those 
discouraging doctrines by an exhibit of the actual facts has not been adopted. I 
presume it is one of the objects of your Industrial Commission to point out to the 
Government the proper means of ascertaining the data that underlie social dis- 
cussions. The laborer mu.st have data given him that he can not question, other- 
wise he will take inaccurate statistics or baseless generalizations for unquestion- 
able truth. Particular cases of suffering or of unjust distribution of wealth will 
be (juoted, and general conclusions drawn from them. What I have called “ hys- 
terical statistics ” will be accepted instead of sound and health-giving statements 
of fact. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Before you leave that branch, have you compared 
the relative attendance in this country and Great Britain, say, or in France or 
Germany?— A. Yes, sir; a comparison has been made between the school statistics 
of this country and that of other countries. We have to note in the first place 
that the United States has a greater rate of increase in population than other coun- 
tries. Besides this, the number of X)ersona reaching old age is not quite so great 
as in some of the countries of Europe. The consequence is that the school popu- 
lation, say from 6 to 18 years, is a larger percentum of the total population than 
it is in England, Francie, Germany, or the Scandinavian countries. In the United 
States the per cent of the population which attends school some portion of the 
year is 21, while that in England is about 17, Germany 18, and in some divisions, 
say in Saxony, 20 per cent. That of Spain 71 per cent; that of Italy 7i ^r cent. 
I present here the following table showing tne percentage of the population in 
school in the principal countries of the world according to the latest information 
obtainable at the Bureau of Education: 
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tral Division imrabered 22.16, but the Westcni Division immbeml only lO.Ll. 
Again, tb(' sunu* census showed that the children from 4 years to 20 years, inclnsive, 
for the wlioh* United Statios miml)ered 39.26 out of every 100 of tlu; i)opnlation, 
while the North Atlantic numbered 35.42 and the South Atlantic numbered 42. 
The North Central numbered 40.09, while the South Central numbered 43.02, and 
the Western Division only 83.61. 

The Southern States of the Union have a larger percentage of children than 
the Northern States, especially the Atlantic Division of the Northern States. It 
is supposed that the effects of the civil war, the extraordinary strain in physical 
and mental exertion, and the worries and discjouragemeiits attendant on the 
results have caused the percentage of persons over 40 years of age to be much less 
than the percentage of people of similar age in the North. 

What is the nature of the education given in the elementary schools? What 
does it do for the people? 

The first and most important thing, it seems to me, in the United States is to 
make evcirybody a reader. Each person of a proper age should bo able to write 
and read. The illiterate i)erson is not able to work by himself except in the 
simplest kinds of employment. He requires constant direction from a “boss.” 
The person who can read and write can follow written or printed directions and 
can be held responsible to do good work when he is not under immediate super- 
vision. More and more it happens that the work of a community gets to be 
of such a kind as to demand in tlie laborer a knowledge of reading and writing. 
An illiterate man can not deliver the orders of a grocery store or market. He 
must be able to read the names of the customers and the names and numbers t)f 
the streets where they are to be found. He can not correct any errors in his 
order unless he is able to make a memorandum of the errors. 

But it is still niore important for a free government that its inhabitants are 
able to read and write. The free government must be a government chiefly of 
popular opinion, and X)opular opinion can not govem effectively except through 
the newspai)er and tlie book. There must be a means by whi(;h the individual 
learns every day to know the opinions of his fellow-men near and far. He inter- 
l)rets the opinion of his fellow-citizens whom he meets from day to day by the 
ox>inion of surrounding communities, made known to him through the newspaper. 
Again, he interprets the public opinion of his State by thex)ublic opinion of other 
States. He interi)rets the public opinion of his nation by the public opinion of 
foreign nations. Thus there goes on in the mind of each citizen a comparative 
study of public opinion, the readjustment of local opinion and sentiment to the 
aggregate of public oi)inion and sentiment of States and nations. The general 
public ojiinion of the world is a kind of “ writing on the wall ” in which the indi- 
vidual or the particular section sees that its local view of affairs is weighed and 
approved or else imind wanting. 

It is of all importance that the individual shall know the opinion of his com- 
munity. Ho does not undertake what will be condemned by the neighborhood in 
which he lives. So it is important for States and sections to know the public 
opinion of the nation; and it is imi>ortant for the nation to know the public opinion 
of the world. • Ignorance in this respect leads to useless wars or to useless under- 
takings which consume the strength of the people and yet have to be abandoned 
after much waste of labor. 

I have f recpient opportuni^ to see intelligent foreigners who visit this country 
to study our institutions. These people often misunderstand our newspai^rs. 
They are scandalized by the way in which the newspaper violates the sacred right 
of privacy on the part of the individual and the family. Our idea of freedom of 
the press is frequently confounded with that of license of the press. But I have 
told these visitors that they could not make a greater mistake in explaining 
the Government of the United States than by misreading the influence of our 

^^^One^^as^frequent occasion to notice the difference when he passes from any 
nation on the continent of Europe across the channel to Great Bntain. He comes 
from a nation comparatively uninfluenced by the newspaper to a country which 
seems to rely upon the newspaper for the reflation of its daily affairs. In all 
countries there is daily gossip relating mostly to narrow 'fcircles— the village, or 
the neighborhood. In England it is noticeable that the village gossip is supple- 
mented through the newspaper by world gossip. In this way we see that the 
Anglo-Saxon people, whose chief political device is local self-government, have 
invented a means for making their individualism safe for the nation. 

But the American newspaper far surpasses the English newspaper in taking 
hold of the life of the individual. Information in an English newspaper is served 
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France, Spain, and Italy made a ^eat effort to brinju^ into school all children of 
school age after the Franco-Pmssian war. The universal prevalence of educa- 
tion in Germany was thought to be a ]powerful factor in the 8ucc;ess of German 
arms. At all events, other nations imitated Germany in the attempt to secure 
school education for all their inhabitants. Hence the results in the table I have 
presented al)ove show that France has 14^ per cent of its population in school; 
England, 17; Italy, 7; whereas before 1875 the schools of these nations enrolled 
much smaller proportions. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SIDE OF EDUCATION. 

There has been a great activity tending to the adoption of new industries in 
the United States, especially since the international fair held at Philadelphia— 
the Centennial Exposition, It is interesting to note that Russia in her exhibit on 
that occasion showed what could be done in the way of reducing the elements of 
trades to a teacdiable form. When the eleimuits of industries have been brought 
into a pedagogic form, they can be taught in progressive lessons to the classes. 
This is a much less expensive form, both for teacher and learner, than the 
so-called apprentice system. The Russian Government, after the Crimean war, 
became aware of the fact that there were more people producing raw material, 
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especially in the fonn of agricultural production, in proportion to the total popu- 
lation, and a smaller ratio of people engaged in manurac-turing and commerce 
than in any other country in Europe. Russia is a very important nation to study 
for lessons in political economy, because the heads of the Government in Russia 
have seen what is necessary to do in their national housekeeping in order to make 
their people strong against the nations of western Europe. A nation that depends 
entirely upon agriculture, even if it is a fertile country, will not be a wealthy 
country. Let it produce enormous quantities of agricultural luoductions, whether 
of grazing or tillage, and if the products have to be sent a quarter of the way 
around the world b) a distant land to buy the necessities and creature comforts 
which are furnished by manufactures, the necessary cost of the transfer and 
excliange reduces the net result of the labor of the people to a moderate amount 
of wealth. This is the case even in Australia. The home productions of agri- 
culture and grazing in Russia would not seem, from statistical returns, to amount 
to mor(^ than (> or 7 (umts ])er inhabitant per day. But the skilled workmen intro- 
duced into the villages and cities of Russia from the west of Europe, together 
with the school shops for the training of skilled labor, have increased the wealth 
of Russia so that the annufil product is .somewhere between 12 and 14 cents for 
each individual and the ratv is continually incn^asing. Wo have all read the 
history of Peter the Gr('at who set the example^ to his monarchy and taught them 
how to increas(' the industrial i)ower of the nation by adopting the inventions and 
tlu; skilled labor of western Europe. The village-community idea still prevails 
in th(i civilization of Russia, although it has been outgrown by the peoples of 
western Europe. The village coirimunity is an advance on tribal civilization, 
but its X)rodnctiv(' industry, as compared with that of Holland or England, is far 
inferior. Tlu* free owning of land in severalty is a much more productive form 
of agiiculturc than the possession of land in common or than the cultivation of it 
in common. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the production in the whole United States? 
Is not that the highest of any nation except Australia? What was it in 1880? 
Wliat was it in 1850?— A. Tn reply to your question I will ask permission to quote 
from an article of mini; in the Forum for October. 1897, in which I have given the 
results of my studies on the United States census from 1850 to 1890, indurating 
my method of asct*rtaining the aggregate (‘arnings of the United States, stated 
in the form of the average daily earning ol each inhabitant. To this I have 
appended certain statistics derived from Mulhall and others regarding the aver- 
age daily earnings of the inhabitants of Great Britain. France, Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Spain, and Italy, together with the increase of the use of steam power 
in those countries. 

The most important item of economic statistics is that which shows the total 
prodiK t of the State or nation in the form of the average per day for each inhabi- 
tant. This item helps the individual citizen to compare his daily wages or his 
annual income with the ipiota which he would receive in case the total product of 
his State or nation were distributed to each inhabitant without any deductions 
for capital, for land, or for RU])ervision. 

“A continual view of this ratio is most healthful for all members of the com- 
munity. Any person socialistically inc-lined will ask himself, What does my 
wlide State (Massachusetts, for example) or my nation (the United States, or 
Russia, or France) produce per day per inhabitant? Taking the wage-earners as 
about one-third of the population, let each one multiply the average quota per 
inhabitant for the United States by 3 and compare it with the wages he himself 
is receiving. The result is astonishing to most persons who take pains to get an 
accurate inventory of the productions of the nation. According to the census of 
1890 the total value of farm products, imdudinglive stock, amounted to $0,108 per 
inhabitant for the whole United States, the manufacturing products to $0,184, the 
mining products to $0.0254, making a total in these three great items for each 
individual of $0.3174 (not quite 32 cents) per day, or $2.2218 per week, or $9,522 per 
calendar month. Multiplying by 3, to obtain the representation of the average 
wage-earner, we find that he stands for $6.0654 per week, or $28,563 per month. 
The particulars for the several States are given in the following table: 
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Amount per day per inlmUtant, by States. 

[United StatoH <--on8US of 1890.] 


DiviaiouH iiiid Htatea. 


North Atlantic Division . 
South Atlantic. Division . 
South Central Division - 
North Central Division - 
Western Division 

North Atlantic. Division: 

Maine 

New Hamiishirt' 

Vermont 

MassachuHotts. . — 

Rhode Island . . . 
Connecticut . - 
New York — 

New Jersey 


Pennsylvania . . 

South Atlantic Division: 

Delawnn^ - - - - 

Maryland-- : - 

District of Columbia. . 

Virginia . -- 

West Virginia 

North Carolina,. - - 
SouthCarolina.- 

Georgia 

Florida 

South Central Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee - - - - 

Alaliania 

Mississippi . . 
Louisiana — 

Texas 

Arkansas - - - 

Oklahoma , — 

North Central Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan ... 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota - 

Iowa - 

North Central Division: 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska - 

Kansas 

Western Division: 

Montana 


Wyoming 

Coloi’ado 

New Mexico -- 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oregon 

California 


VBlm, i V^no 

j S 

I |0.!iS7 1(0. jWJ 


267 

.0082 

210 

.oi:h 

m 

.0005 

.U6S 

.0100 

.a'>4 

.0250 

.030 

Mm 

.an 

.0072 

.040 

.0045 

.071 

.0010 

.093 

.(H)60 

.049 

.0100 

.041 

.0178 

.018 

.(NIOl 

.060 

1 .(K)12 

042 

.(KK4 

.025 

.(K)14 

.005 


.224 

.01(J9 

.121 

.0121 

.272 

.0123 

.161 

.0927 

.167 

.0165 

.155 

.0243 

.066 

.0147 

.150 

.0163 

.029 

.00(H) 

.018 

.():«« 

.066 

.(X)07 

.060 

.0114 

.065 

. .(H)94 

.058 

.0817 

.144 

.2734 

.016 

.0828 

.027 

.3331 

.061 

.1689 

.04(1 

1 .6073 

.02S 

. .2722 

.171 

.0235 

.171 

.0108 

.211 

.0447 
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reported in the United States Censns-— an amount apparently too large. The 
household manufactures which do not get reported in the census (including 
cookery, sewing, etc.) are also counted at 4 cents per day, or $14.60 a year. 

“ Besides these items there is a large contribution to the wealth of the country 
in the way of use or rental of houses and furniture already existing. Agricultural 
tools and machineiy have been acicounted for in the agricultural product. As 
regards houses and furniture: Allow for the rental of houses ana furniture, 4 
cents per day; for railroad building, $0.01 S, and for miscellaneous, $0,015. I bring 
together these items in the following table: 


For tbo XTnitod States. 


Value, farm products 

Value, maimractured products. 

Value, mineral products 

Value, products fisheries . , . 

Freight earnings (land) 

Drayage.etc. (estimated), 18 per cent freight earnings. 

Freight earnings, water (estimated) 

Expressago (estimated) 

House rent ( estimated ) 

Furniture rent (estimated) 

Ilailroad building (estimated) 

Houstihold manufactures not reiKirted (estimatwl ) . . . 

Agricultures not reported (climated) 

Miscellaneous (jiartly estimated) 

Total 


Valuo for 1880. 

Por in- 
habitant 
per day. 

1 

$;i.'tfi0,107.454 

JO. 108 

4. 210, WW, 207 j 

.184 

580,013,600 

.(B254 

44.277,514 I 

.(XL* 

734,535,736 j 

.033 

157, 414, (m 

.007 

140,000,000 

.006 

45,(N)0,000 

.003 

680,0(X),0(M) 

.030 

338, .571, 213 

.010 

;iOO,0(M),tN)0 

.013 

014,284,848 

.04 

014,284,848 

.04 

; 342,8.56,818 

.015 

j 11,751,728,868 

.5144 


“ The total sum is $0.5144 for each person, or $1. 54112 for each wage-earner per 
day, or $10.80 per week. Any person, therefore, receiving $11 dollars a week receives 
more than the quota that a wage-earner would receive (representing three per- 
sons), ])rovided nothing were paid for interest on capital, for the use of land, or 
for directive power. It is interesting to compare with this the estimate which 
Mr. Mulhall makes in his recent book. The Industries and Wealth of Nations 
(1806). Comparing the same with the production per day of each inhabitant of 
Eurofx^ the figures are; 



Europe. 

United 

States. 


JO. 0,57 
.0774 
0586 
.(r»2 

.03 

jo.on.55 

.3;i 

.1350 

.102 

.05 


(\immerce and transportation 

Personal service and mis<;ollaneou8 

House rent and furniture 

Total - * - - 

.36.50 

.6035 


The study of statistics of national earnings is helpful to those who are disposed 
to think that an equal division would place the entire population in.a condition of 
luxury. But this is only a negative lesson. It is far more serviceable to learn 
the exact facts regarding the trend or progress of wealth as respects both its 
aggi’egate and its mstribution. 

“ The returns from the income tax of Great Britain afford means of tracing the 

g rowth of incomes among all classes in that country. The following figures from 
eone Levi’s ‘ Wages and earnings of the working classes ’ (for Great Britain) 
(p.48) bear directly on the supposed law of Karl Mi^x; 


Ineomos of— 

1850-51. 

1879-80. 

1760 to Jl 600 

68,864 

21,367 

12,258 

4,708 

1,561 

313 

36 

341,668 

61,615 

39,839 

11,495 

4,065 

910 

77 

< ;1 600 to J2 600 - - 

iaieootopifxx) 

6 (Xio to J15,(XX) - 

i 116,000 to f60, 000 - 

1 fiO 000 to ^60, (XX) - - 

l2lio 000 and <'ver - -- - 

Total 

~144,323 

398,835 
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• ‘ Tlie population increased only 33 per cent l)etween 1860 and 1880, but the middle 
class (incomes $750 to $5,000) trebled— 102,489 in 1850 to 833,022 in 1880. The 
moderately wealthy class (incomes $5,000 to $15,000) more than doubled— 4,708 to 
1 1 ,495. The laboring class, ^ whose annual incomes are less than $750, averaged in 
1850-51 $265; in 1881 the average had risen to $415; 180,000 or more had ascended 
from the poor class into the class paying an income tax.* 

“ The production of the United States has risen from an average of 30 cents in 
1850 to nearly 51^ cents per day for each inhabitant in 1 890. This estimate, com- 
pared with that of 1890, given in cents per day, is as follows: 


18.50. 


1880. 


1890. 


Agriculture (inoluding live stock) 

Manufactures as reported 

Prom transportation in enhanced value of products 

Agricultural product consumed in the household and not reported 

Household manufactures not reported 

Building of railroads 

Mining, fisheries, and miscellaneous 

House and furniture rent 

Total iMir day for ea<ih person ... 


dent ft. 
Vi 
5.8 


t. O 

.75 

.25 


Cent a. 
14.6 
10.8 

3.7 
4 1 
4.4 

1.8 
2.3 
3 


Cents. 

10.8 

18.4 

4.7 

4 

4 

1.3 

4.24 

4 


30 


44.5 


.51.44 


“ The increase in aggregate earnings is encouraging, and still more so is the 
evidence of its distribution among all classes of people. 

“ Since tin* advent of steam and labor-saving machinery the average annual 
production has continued to rise, and the amount sfived and handed down for use 
in succeeding years lias grown larger. According to Mulhalls tables “ steam 
power itself has increased in the United States Rin(5e 1860 from 3^ millions to 17 
millions horsepower in 1895; Great Britain and Iridand from 2i to 13 millions 
horsepower; Germany from seven-eighths of a million to 7J millions horsepower; 
France from 1 to 5 millions horsepower. Italy ( 1 ^ millions horsepower in 1895) , 
Spain (4 millions), Austria (2ji millions), and Russia (2i millions) have not yet 
become great users of steam, and their productive power per inhabitant is less.” 

“ The daily eamings per inhabitant increased as follows (Mulhall): 


United Kingdom 
France 


Germany 

1 84»te8- . 


United ^ 


Russia 

Austria 



j Daily oarningH. 

Incroastid 
in 1894-95 
to — 

j y«ar. ' 

Amount. 

1 

1860 

$0,414.8 

$0.49.3 

1860 

32 

42 

1W» 

26.6 

34.2 

1860 

;18.6 

58.8 

1864 

10.9 

12.6 

1869 

19.6 

21.7 

1860 

18.5 

20.6 

1860 

10.3 

18.6 


The average production of each inhabitant in the United States for 1890 
appears to be about 5U cents. It is possible that England is a little more than 
that if we take into consideration the B^lish capital invested in manufacturing 
and transportation in other countries. !^gland levies toll upon the productions 
of all other nations on account of capital invested in their railroads, manufac- 
tures, and public works. Her capital has gone out to build such jdants as water 
works, gas works, street railroads, highways of transportation, iron and steel 
works, breweries, cotton manufactories, etc. But aside from the income from 
investments of capital, it would seem that the industrial productions of Great 
Britain and Ireland amount to something less than 60 cents for each man, woman, 
and child per day. Based on the same estimate as for 1890, the production of the 
United States per day per inhabitant was 44| cents for 1880, and for 1860, 80 cents, 


’ See Levi, Wages, etc. , p. 53. 

*For similar statistics, comparing 1848 and 1880, see Mr. Gitfen’s article in the 
Journal of the London Statistical Society, 1883, and the discussion of the same 
in The Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States, by C. B. Spahr, pp. 

® Industries and Wealth of Nations, p. 379. 
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reported in the United States Censns-— an amount apparently too large. The 
household manufactures which do not get reported in the census (including 
cookery, sewing, etc.) are also counted at 4 cents per day, or $14.60 a year. 

“ Besides these items there is a large contribution to the wealth of the country 
in the way of use or rental of houses and furniture already existing. Agricultural 
tools and machineiy have been acicounted for in the agricultural product. As 
regards houses and furniture: Allow for the rental of houses ana furniture, 4 
cents per day; for railroad building, $0.01 S, and for miscellaneous, $0,015. I bring 
together these items in the following table: 


For tbo XTnitod States. 


Value, farm products 

Value, maimractured products. 

Value, mineral products 

Value, products fisheries . , . 

Freight earnings (land) 

Drayage.etc. (estimated), 18 per cent freight earnings. 

Freight earnings, water (estimated) 

Expressago (estimated) 

House rent ( estimated ) 

Furniture rent (estimated) 

Ilailroad building (estimated) 

Houstihold manufactures not reiKirted (estimatwl ) . . . 

Agricultures not reported (climated) 

Miscellaneous (jiartly estimated) 

Total 


Valuo for 1880. 

Por in- 
habitant 
per day. 

1 

$;i.'tfi0,107.454 

JO. 108 

4. 210, WW, 207 j 

.184 

580,013,600 

.(B254 

44.277,514 I 

.(XL* 

734,535,736 j 

.033 

157, 414, (m 

.007 

140,000,000 

.006 

45,(N)0,000 

.003 

680,0(X),0(M) 

.030 

338, .571, 213 

.010 

;iOO,0(M),tN)0 

.013 

014,284,848 

.04 

014,284,848 

.04 

; 342,8.56,818 

.015 

j 11,751,728,868 

.5144 


“ The total sum is $0.5144 for each person, or $1. 54112 for each wage-earner per 
day, or $10.80 per week. Any person, therefore, receiving $11 dollars a week receives 
more than the quota that a wage-earner would receive (representing three per- 
sons), ])rovided nothing were paid for interest on capital, for the use of land, or 
for directive power. It is interesting to compare with this the estimate which 
Mr. Mulhall makes in his recent book. The Industries and Wealth of Nations 
(1806). Comparing the same with the production per day of each inhabitant of 
Eurofx^ the figures are; 



Europe. 

United 

States. 


JO. 0,57 
.0774 
0586 
.(r»2 

.03 

jo.on.55 

.3;i 

.1350 

.102 

.05 


(\immerce and transportation 

Personal service and mis<;ollaneou8 

House rent and furniture 

Total - * - - 

.36.50 

.6035 


The study of statistics of national earnings is helpful to those who are disposed 
to think that an equal division would place the entire population in.a condition of 
luxury. But this is only a negative lesson. It is far more serviceable to learn 
the exact facts regarding the trend or progress of wealth as respects both its 
aggi’egate and its mstribution. 

“ The returns from the income tax of Great Britain afford means of tracing the 

g rowth of incomes among all classes in that country. The following figures from 
eone Levi’s ‘ Wages and earnings of the working classes ’ (for Great Britain) 
(p.48) bear directly on the supposed law of Karl Mi^x; 


Ineomos of— 

1850-51. 

1879-80. 

1760 to Jl 600 

68,864 

21,367 

12,258 

4,708 

1,561 

313 

36 

341,668 

61,615 

39,839 

11,495 

4,065 

910 

77 

< ;1 600 to J2 600 - - 

iaieootopifxx) 

6 (Xio to J15,(XX) - 

i 116,000 to f60, 000 - 

1 fiO 000 to ^60, (XX) - - 

l2lio 000 and <'ver - -- - 

Total 

~144,323 

398,835 
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to perform simple operations. Simple machines gradually become complex, each 
one performing several elementary operations. Increase of productwe power 
renders many laborers superfluous in the lower order of production, and then 
begins a gi’adual readjustment by the transfer from apiculture to manufactur- 
ing, transportation, and professional occupations. This movement, long in prog- 
ress, was -visible in the United States in the decade 1870-1880, and was quite 
remarkable in that from 1880 to 1890, as shown by the following table: 


Ct'DHUs ye.ars. 


Employed in— 

1870. 

491.1 
29. « 

184.8 

i»8.8 

190.2 

1880. 

1890. 


4«0 3 
M.7 
201.4 

107.3 

196.3 

396..') 

41.5 

191.8 

146.3 

223.0 

Professional st^r^dco __ 

Domestic and personal . . ... 

Trade and transportation 

Manufacturing - - 

Total 

1 

i.(XH) 

i,m) 

1,000 


“ The figures in this table show the number of laborers in each (iass of indus- 
tries for each thrmsand of all classes. About 100 in each thousancf have changed 
from agiiculture to other classes of employment, namely, 48 to trade and trans- 

S ortation, 27.7 to manufactures, 7 to domestic, and 12 to professional occui)ations. 

leanwhile the productions of apiculture continue to be largely in excess of home 
c5onsumption. Improved planting, cultivating, and harvesting machines make 
possible a greater product from decade to decade. 

“ (4rejater comfort to the workingman is produced by the portion of labor that 
is expended on transportation. The increfise is shown in the following table: 


Description of employees. 

j Clensus yiiars. 

1870. 

1880. 

18JH) 

Steam railroad 

Street railroad 

Hackmcn and teamsters 

12,;i2f) 
408 
0 , 6.'-)6 

13, .576 
fi73 
10,217 

20,.3;U 

1,645 

16.210 


Total in each million of employed 

22,384 

24,466 

38, m 


“ The steam railroads carry goods from places whore they are less in demand to 
wliere the demand for them is greater, and thus increase their usefulness. In the 
case of perishable commodities the saving is identical with the entire value of the 
goods. Passengers are carried in immense numbers from crowded cities to the 
suburbs. The same benefit is secured by street railroads. They conserve the 
strenph of the laborer, a large i)ercentage of which was formerly wasted in 
walking to and from his place of lalwr. Teamsters assist the railroad in the col- 
lection and distribution of freight; and omnibuses, like the street railroads, con- 
vey passengers. It has been shown that the number (22,384 persons) employed in 
these beneficial services out of each million in 1870 has nearly doubled in twenty 
years. This increase (15,802 in each million) has also been supplied from the 
lower order of industries, in which machinery has set free laborers no longer 
needed for the production of necessities. 

“ It is instructive to note a similar movement in the metals, from the lower 
order of work toward specializing new trades and increasing skill. 

“ Fonnerly the blacksmith performed nearly all the work in iron and steel. 
Blacksmiths have relatively decreased, while the various trades that go to the 
specialized iron and steel industries have progressively increased, as the folio-wing 
figures show: 


Doscirlption. 

j Census years. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

Mere blacksmiths 

11,360 

14,744 

9,935 

16,050 

9,026 

21,881 

All other iron and steel workers a 

Total in each million of employed 

26,ior 

25,985 

30,857 



a Including inachlnists, moldors, makers of wire, cutlery, tools, nails, stoves, furnaces, 
steam boilers, patterns, and sewing machines, and workers in iron, steel, and other metals. 
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“ The trades evolved from hlacksmithinf? are nearly all applications of machin- 
ery, hy which the labor of the hand is multiplied from ten to a thousand fold. 
New inventions, in the c;ase of iron and steel manufacture, nearly keep pace with 
the expansion of trade in iron and steel products; henc^e the transfer ()r laborers 
from agriculture to this branch of manufacture as a whole is slow, only 4,7o3 in 
twenty years, or 21 per cent increase over the (piota of 1870.” 

Besides the tables above given, illustrating the readjustment of vocations since 
1870 the following tables show the same facts with regard to certain industries 
that have to do with the increase of laborers engaged in producing articles ot 
luxury. In this connection, too, it can be mentioned that laborers in the United 
States engaged in silk manufacture number only 256 for each million of liojjy^rs 
in the year 1870, but in 1880 the number had increased to 1,086, and in 1800 to 
1,575: 



Stovofl ftiid furnaces , 

Upholstery - . 

Paper hanging 

Plunil)or8, gas au<l stoam fitters 

Pottery 

Painters, glaziers, and varuishors 
Clocks and watches 

Total in each million employed — 

“In the days before machinery and the us(5 of nif>tiy« 
by hand, and long after the iiower loom was invented, the 
was made at home witli such poor skill as might have been expec t( d where the 
was no division of labor, and each workman tried his hand at everything. 
Macdiinery increases the production and hasteiis the division ol ^ 

making of clothing the skilltul are attracted to the shop, and a rapidly intreasing 
branch of occupations is formed. Add the dressmakers, milliners, 
tailors, collar andcutf makers, according to 
result shows an increase of 50 per cent in twenty yeai^ in 
clothintr as a special occupation. In each million there weie .,.0,7»)«. in 18 /u, 
in 1880,^and 31 ,170 in 1890. This increase, like that iieSssitieT 

the laboring classes that had been engaged in the P’^^'^tuction of necc^^^ 
Tailor-made clotliiiig belongs to the division ot luxury. In the period pnor to 
machinery, as stated above, nearly all clothing was , 

“There is a still more numerous class connected with trade, wliicn show, a 
large iuCTcase frmn decade to decade, viz, iKK.kkeeperH, clerks and salesmen. 
The subjoined table shows the nnmlier of these in each nullum ot employe 1. 


— 

C'cnsns ytjars. 

Dewription. 

1870. 

1880. 

18 JH). 

44,630 

1,584 

1,760 

7,080 


24,8«(> 

880 

848 

1,(K.>4 

30,874 

1,110 

m 

],»5(i 

Officials of Imnking, insurance, and trust (wnnijanies 

Briid colltjcfcorn ----- 

ToPil in each inilliou of <miployed 

28,2;iJ 

\n,m 

’~5r>,f$54 


In the present age natural science is mcreasmgly stodied by the pwple. 
secrets oi nature are discovered. The most advanced people in nature studies 
ae oL^who S in the discovery of useful inventions. The forces of nature 
arfl firmpd to advantage to conquer nature for human uses. , . , , , , 

With the invention of machinery the mere hand laborer loses his place and the 
.more intelligent laborer who can direct a machine is employed ins^ad. The 
mere hand laborer who may have taken seven years or more of apprenticeship to 
Sre his^^^^^^^^^ himself left without, an occupation. UnlesB he can 

qiuckly learn how to direct a machine, he is obliged to go to the almshoiwe. 
%reat Britain is a nation that has distinguisSed itself for the invention and 
employment of useful machinery. It has not succeeded so well ^n matog ^a- 
ments^ France and Belgium have, hut in annihilating distance by steamlwats 
and railroads, and hy manufacturing raw materials into cheap hut durable articles 
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of use it lias led other nations. One may speak of British industry as constantly 
undergoing transformation by the substitution of more effective machines than 
those already in use, and by the substitution of machines for wlrat was done hith- 
erto solely by hand. In Great Britain the workmen that are thrown out of employ- 
ment by the introduction of machinery are carefully provided for in almshouses. 
The population which lives in almshouses varies from 1,500,000 down to 400,000. 
The number of paupers in Great Britain is a sort of an index, an economical ther- 
mometer, so to speak, which shows the degree of prosperity found in the laboring 
classes of the community. When there are wars in existence the laboring class 
engaged in producing food, clothing, and shelter is smaller, having furnished a 
quota of its number for the army. On the other hand the Government is buying 
provisions and clothing in large quantities, and by means of these two causes the 
pri(!e8 of provisions and clothing go up. The poor whose incomes have in a period 
of iirosperity been barely sufficient to furnish food, clothing, and shelter, now find 
them insufficient, and a large marrin of those poor people is transferred to the 
pauper list and receives what is called outdoor assistance, or perhaps full support, 
at the almshouse. During a period of peace it is noticeable that the number of 
paupers continues to diminish in Great mtain, and after a long period of peace it 
gets very low, only one-half or even one-fourth of the former number being found 
on the rolls of paupers. 

This phenomenon can not be observed in the United States for two reasons. 
The ffist reason is that the great production of raw materials of food and cloth- 
ing in the United States does much to make pauperism unnecessary. Secondly, 
the general education of the people in elementary schools makes the laborer more 
shifty or versatile, and he takes readily to the direction of machinery. When a 
useful invention makes his hand labor no longer remunerative he heaves his old 
vocation and takes up some other one, in most cases becoming a director of 
machinery. Both of these causes work in the United States to the result of mak- 
ing the number of paupers quite small. 

This is the effect of a universal education in common schools. But besides 
versatility and the power to shift for oneself there is also aspiration. The major- 
ity of laborers look beyond their iiresent calling and consider carefully how thejr 
can lietter themselves by engaging in a business that pays them better or a busi- 
ness that requires more intelligence. Common-school education causes aspira- 
tion in the l^orer and makes him uneasy and restless. This seems to be a bad 
thing at first. But from another and a higher point of view it is well for the 
common laborer to aspire for something better. It is desirable that he should 
goad himself on toward a higher plane of production. The American laborer 
has thus obtained a reputation for his ability to shift for himself under new cir- 
cumstances. There is a story told of the enterprising New Englander who by 
mistake took warming pans to Cuba where the temperature seldom ^oes below 
70" F. The man is said to have turned his error to advantage bv taking off the 
covers of his warming pans and selling them for molasses dippers. Stupid 
beginnings are sometimes made, but if the person has education he can get on to 
his feet some way. The four or five years of education amounting to eight hun- 
dred or one thousand days of instruction, all told, as an average for the American 
people, gives them the ability to easily cliange their vocations and find new ones 
as circumstances require. The phenomenon was illustrated in the twenty pros- 
perous years between 1870 and 1890, when one-fifth of the farmers left their vocation 
and took up the various branches of manufacturing and commerce. 

It is significant in this connection to note the great increase of high schools in 
the United States. The high school includes the children who are working at the 
course of study laid out for the ninth to twelfth years of work. Eight years are 
occupied to complete the course in the elementarv school and four ;^ears to com- 
plete the course in the high school. High schools have increased in the United 
States until the total number is no’^y 5,315, while nine years ago it was only *S, 526. 
Not only the cities, but also the villages are all getting public high schools so as 
to instruct all the cLdldren who can be spared from their homes to obtain a sec- 
ondary education, which includes the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years of 
the course of study. It is noteworthy that natural philosophy (often called phys- 
ics) and chemistry form a large part of the secondary course of study. Natural 
philosophy enables the boy or girl to imderstand the nature of force and the con-, 
struction of machines which turn force to useful purposes. 

MANUAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Within the last few years manual training has been introduced to some extent 
into the public, schools, and quite a number of remarkable schools have been 
founded in different parts of the country to teach industries. I give herewith a 
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list in detail of these institutions in the United States from 

the impS not only to understand the machine, but to invent a * 

Eveli a little smattering of science and vet 

Although the number of industrial schools is (mite limited, being only , y 
it is rapidly iiua-easing, as ten years ago it was only 18. - 

Numhor of eitien of S,(m population and over in each State, in which manual train- 


GuoKniphlcal loi-atiou. Isao.llSW. 


ITnitetl Status .... 

N. Atlantic division.... 
S. Atlantic Division.... I 

S. Central Division 

N. Central Division .... 
W. Division 


N. Attantic Division: 

Maine 

New Hampshire ...I 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode Island ] 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

S. Atlantic Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist. Columhia 

Virginia 

West Virginia. . 
North Carolina 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

S. Central Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 


;{ 

i \l . 
10 1 
If) • 


I :w 

1 


Geographical locatifai. .l8tH). 1894. 189(5. 


S. Central Division: | 

Mia^isslppi 

Louisiana '■ 

Texas [• 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian Ter - 

N. Central Division....' 

Ohio I - 1 

Indiana - - 

Illinois i 1 

Michigan ' \ 

Wisconsin | ' 

Minnesota i I 

Iowa ' 

Missouri ; 

I North DakoUi , 

South Dakota , 

Nebraska , 1 , 

Kansas ' 

Western Division: j 

Montana 

Wyoming 1 

Colorado 

New Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 


•2 i 1 


Oregon — 
California . 


SCHOOI^i FOR MANlUl. AN1> INDUSTRIAT. TEAININO. 

Man.u.1 i. Ae 

iuBtitution at the Centenmal m 1876. C. M. Wood 

warlfXhrcaSSTofth’Luewidoamidmtroduoeditm^^ 

under their charge. o.^nno- schoolmen for a time, but manual trainin 

and with ^owth it has constantly improved > 

matter an/method, ^®“®^an^^sJentia^^^ the public-school course < 

In 1899 manual tra^ng J, fLan oitv schools there is training which pa 

cityS. 

instruction of t^e taken cognizance of the movement. Mass 
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training courses approved by the State board of education; Maine authorizes any 
city or town to provide instruction in industrial or mechanical drawing to pupils 
over 1 5 years of age; industrial training is authorized by general laws in Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Indiana (in cities of over 100,000 iwpulation) , New Jersey, New York, 
Utah , Wisconsin , and W yoming. Congressional appropriations are regularly made 
for manual training in the District of Columbia. 

In the report of this office for the year 1898-94 a chapter was devoted to the sta- 
tistics of manual and industrial training, pages 2098 to 2169. To the same Report 
Prof. C. M. Woodward, director of the Manual Training School of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., contributed a chapter on “ The rise and progress of 
manual training,” pages 877 to 949. In the 1895-96 Rei)ort, pages 1001 to 1152, is 
an examination of tne courses of instruction in typical institutions offering 
manual or industrial training. 

In the following pages is printed a list of the leading manual-training schools 
in the United States with their statistics for the scholastic year 1 898-99. The first 
table gives the statistics of 101 manual and industrial training schools and 24 
industrial schools for Indian children reporting to this office. In the 101 manual 
and industrial training schools there were 816 teachers, 482 males and 888 females. 
Tliese schools had 83,257 pupils in industrial and manual training, 19,920 males 
and 13.881 females. The amount of money paid to teachers in 78 of these schools 
was $548,892; the amount spent for materials by 65 of the scht)ols waa $70,077 ; the 
amount spent by 55 schools for new tools and repairs was $44,527; the amount for 
incidentals for 40 schools was $51,120, and the total expenditure reported by 79 of 
the 101 schools was $714,616. 

In the 24 Indian schools there were 262 teachers, 116 males and 146 females; 
5,364 pupils, 8,076 males and 2,288 females. The amount paid to teachers was 
$127,586 for 18 of the schools, and the total expenditure for the same schools was 
$198,834. 

In the fourth column of the table the grade of literary instruction in each 
school is indic;ated. More than 40 of the 101 institutions are of high-school grade 
The literary instruction in 9 of the Indian schools is also of secondary grade. 

The second table gives for each H(;h(M)l a statement in detail showing thoimmbcir 
of pupils in each branch of manual or industrial training, the number of instnu;!,- 
ors in each branch, and the number of weeks devoted to each subject during flu* 
entire course. 
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U//>V.s in, wJiirh nninuul immmg {ntJur tJmn, dramug) giren In ihr pnhlic ttrhooh in 

1S!KS-!H). 


I (irii(l(‘s in wliU’h mamuil 
1 training WHS giveu. 


('itios. 


(iradcK in which mannal 
training was given. 


Al.AHAMA. 


KA.NSA.S 


New J)t“cntur. 


All. 


Piitshnrg 


I’rinniiy 


( A 1.1 KORN I A 


KKNTUCk'V . 


Fresno 

Los Angel (>s 

Oakland 

San Diego 

San Franeiseo... 
Santa Ihirhara . . 

Santa Orn/ 

Stockton 

<’(»I,ORAno. 


7,S,l),and 10. 
(;,7,K,and'». 

« and 9. 

(■», 7, and H. 
liigh school. 

U, '1,5, 0,7, and K. 

1,2, :i,4,5,0,7,8,an<l 9. 
9, 10, 11, and 12. 


Frankfoil : 7, S, and high selus)!, 

Lexington j Primar.\. 

lAHiisville High school. 

.MAI.N1-. 

liCWLston ' 0, 7, S, 9, and 10, 

Oldtowui ! All. 

l‘or(land 7, 8, and 9. 

Saco j .5, 0, 7, 8, and 9. 


t;olomdo Springs l,2,:t.'t,.5,(>.)ind 7. 

Denver: 

Distri<‘t No. 1 ... l,2,:i, 1,5, 0, 7, 8. 9, 10, 11, 

and 12 

District No. 17 ... All. 

I'nehlo- 

District No. 1 ‘l,5,nnd0. 

District No. 20 ... 0,7,s,9,and 10. 

coNNictT'nrT. 


Bristol 5, 0, 7, and .S. 

Hartford 8 and 9 

Manchesi er (South I..! 5,0, 7,8, and 9. 

Naugntnek ' 7, 8, 9, and high seluKil 

New Britniu 8 and 9. 

New Haven 4,. 5, 6, and 7 

New London I 0,7, and 8 

Slainford <►,7,8, and high school 

DKl.AWARf . 

Wilinmgtoii j High selusil 

niHlRK r OK COMIM- I 
lUA. 


Washington' 

7th to 8Lh divi- 
sions 

9th to nth divn 
.sions 

FJ,ORII»A. 

St, Augustine — 

OKOUOIA 

Athens 

(kduinhus 

ll.I.INOlS. 

Canton 

Champaign 

Chieago 

(lalesburg 

Moline 

t lakpark 

itockford 

Siirlngfleld 

INDIANA. 

Frankfort 

JndianapollH 

Laportc 

IOWA. 

Davenport 

Des Moines (West)... 

Iowa City 

Mason City 


;i, through high school 
7 and 8. 


Drainmar selustl 


1,2,5, 1,5, and (!, 
1,2,:{, 1, 5,0, 7, and 8 


4, 5,0, and 7. 

High school 
Grammar and high. 
9, 10, and 11. 

7, 8, 9, and 10. 

High sehcKil. 

7,8, and high sidiool. 
7, 8, and 9. 


Primary. 

4, 5, 0, 7, and 8. 
All. 


9 and high schot)!. 

High sehool. 

5, 0, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
7, 8, 9, 10, n, and 12. 


MARYLAND 

Ballimon'. '. .. 

MAShACMDSKro 


Amherst 

Arlington 

Belmont 

Boston 

Braintree . ... 
Bridgewater. 
Brockton . ... 

BriKikhiie 

Cambridge... 

Concord 

Dedham 


Kaston 

Kverelt 

Kali Kiver .... 

Fitchburg 

Gardner 

Greenfield . . . 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Lowell : 

Lynn 

Malden 

Meiiford 

Milton 

Natick 

New Bedford . 

Newton 

North Adams . 
Northampton . 

Salem 

Somerville — 
Soulhbridge .. 
Springfield. . . 

Wakefield 

Waltham 


Watertown I 

Woburn 

Worcester 


0, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 


Cl, 7, 8, and 9. 

7, 8. 9, ami 10. 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
Gntmmar school 
0, 7, 8, and 9. 

Hand 9. 

High school. 

Grammarami Inghsehool, 
High school. 

5, (>, 7, and 8. 

5, (>, 7, 8, 9, and 1 i'lass in 
high school 
5, 0, 7, 8, and 9. 

5, li, 7, and 8 
High sc.hool. 

9, 10, 11, and 12. 

High school 
2 to high school. 

5. (i, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
(■>, 7, 8, 9, and high school. 
Highwlnxil. 

HI, 11, and 12. 

High school. 

9 and high school. 

5. 0, 7, 8, and 9. 

5, (1, 7, 8, and high school. 
5, 0, and 7. 

7, 8, and 9. 

8 and 9. 

Do. 

5, 0, and 7. 

Grammar schwil. 

High school. 

5 and C. 

8, 9, and high .school. 

5, (I, 7, 8, and 9. 

0, 7, 8, 9, and 2 of high 
school. 

5, C, and 7. 

1, 2, 3, and 4. 

9 and high school. 


Bay City 

Flint 

Ispheming 

Kalamazix) 

Mcuoniiiiee 

Muskegon 

MINNKSOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis — 

St. Cloud 

St. Paul 

Stillwater 


8, 9, 10, and 11. 

«i, 7, a, 9. 10, 11, and 12. 
High Bcmxjl. 

5, (), 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

7, 8, and high schixil. 
All. 


High school. 

Do. 

Grammar school. 
High school. 

Do. 
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Ciiin ill. ii'IMi Iiiaiiutil Iritinimi {other lJum drmfimj) iiim inn in the. puhlk si-liooh ni, 
J808-99—Coniin\Hid. 


' GnidfH in which manual 
training was given. 


Missiasi 1*1*1 

Greenville <* and 7 


Garthage 7. 8, and higdi seliool 

Kansas City High school. 

Mobcrly Do. 

St. Louis 7, 8, and high scIhmiI. 

NEBKASKA 

Omaha : 0, 10, 11, and 12. • 

NEW lIAMI'SniRE 

Concord 7, B, 9, and high schotd. 

Manchester Grammar school. 

Nashua | 1,2, 8, 4,5, and 0. 

1‘ortsinoulli 1 and 5. 


NEW JKIISKY 


Bayonne 

Caiiiden 

Hackensack 

Hoboken 

Newark 

Orange 

I’assaie 

Paterson 

Phillipsburg 

Redbank 

Union 

Vineland 

Woodbury 


NEW VOUK. 


I 


Albany 

Batavia 

Binghamton . 

Buffalo 

Corning 

Glens Falls. . . 

Itliaca 

Jamestown... 

Newburg 

New York — 


Port Chester . 
Rochester — 


Syracuse . . 

iftica 

Whitehall. 
Yonkers .. 


NORTH <;arolinv. 
Durham 


Akron 

Buoyrms — 
Cleveland - . 
Dayton .... 
Elyria.. 


Grades in which manual 
training was given. 


tl, 7, S, y, and 10. 


All 

Do. 

Do. 

7 and 8. 

^ „ 1. 2, 8, 1, 5, and (). 

Toledo!!.. i 5, (), 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

li Waiiakonetu j All. 

t| Youngstown | High school 


|i 


All. 

High school. 

Grammar school. 

(). 7, 8, and 9. 

5, 6, 7, 8, and high school 
All. 

8, 4, G, 7, and 8. 

7, 8, and high MdiCKil. 

2, 3, 4, 5, and G. 

All. 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
Grammar and highschiMil, 
High school. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allegheny 1 Grammar school. 

Conidiohocken All above prhnary. 

Homestead U to high school. 

Norristown ! 7 and high school. 

Philadelphia High school 

Pittsburg Grammar school 

Shamokin , Urimary. 

Warren ; High school. 

Westchester | Do. 


RllOOK ISI.ANO 

Newport 


Providence . 
Woonsocket . 


hOl’TH DAKOTA. 
Sumv Falls 


Tntemiediate, grammar, 
and high sc1um)I. 

High schud 
7, 8, and 9. 


I All grades 


High .school. 

Primary. 

9, 10. 11, and 12. 

8 and 9. 

Primary. 

5, G, 7, and 8. 

Do. 

All. 

8, 9, 10, and 11. 
Elementary, secondary, 
and truant. 

Primary. 

4, 5, G, and 7 in .six schools 
only. 

7 and 8. 

0, 7, and 8. 

High school. 

Grammar and high sc 1 um> 1. 


Austin . 


VERMONT 

St.^Johnsbury — 
VtROlNlA. 

StaunUm 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton 

Eau Claire 

Fond dll Lac 

Janesville 

IjH Crosse 

Menomonic 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

Portage 


9, to, and 1 1 


l,2,3,4,r>,G,7,S,aml 9. 


High school. 

7,8, and high scIkmiI. 
High school. 

Do. 

Do. 

All. 

2 high seluHils. 

All. 

High school. 
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• GENERAT. AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Statistics of manna I and industrial training — Branches taught. 


ji Number 
S of 
•g pupils. 


Name of institution. 


Branches of Instruction. 


The Southern Industrial College, CJamp 
Hill, Ala. 

Healdsburg College, Healdsburg, Cal I 


Central Sehool (public), Oakland, Cal... 


California School of Mechanical Arts, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Mechanics' Institute, Ban Francisco, 
Cal. 

Polytechnic High School, San Francis- 
co, Cal. 


Anna S. C. Blake Manual Training 
School, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Preston School of Industry (boys), 
Waterman, Cal. 


Brightside Industrial School, Denver, 
Colo. 


Carpentry 

Farm or garden work 

Printing 

Sewing 

Cooking- 

Tent making 

Broom making 

Farm or garden work . 

Printing 

Free hand drawing . . . 
Mochankail drawing .. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood turning 

(Jarving 

B'ree hand drawing ... 
Mechanical drawing .. 

Clay modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Pattern making 


I M3 

I ill 


^foluing (metal) 

Vise work 

Free hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing 

Electricity 

Free-hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing 

Clay modeling 

Carpentry 

Wood turning 

Carving 

Pattern making 

Forging 

Vise work 

Machine-shop work 

Free hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing 

Clay modeling 

Paper cutting and folding. . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Laundry 

Baking 

Blacksmithlng 

Machine-shop work 

Sho''making 

Farm or garden work 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Housework 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farm or garden work 

Printing 

Laundry 

Shoemaking 

Engineering 


4 

5 

6 

10 

0 

86 

5 

0 

86 

1 

0 

86 

0 

1 

80 

0 

1 

88 

1 

0 

88 

1 

0 

88 

1 

0 

88 

1 

0 

20 

ao 

20 

40 

no 

5 

40 


175 

80 


176 

80 

m 


80 

125 


40 

242 


40 

1«8 

64 

80 

168 

64 

80 

09 

36 

40 


64 

80 


11 

40 

99 


20 

69 

28 

40 

00 


20 

69 


80 

69 


10 

44 


20 

2-1 

30 

40 

20 


40 

40 



75 

m 

120 

82 

0 

120 

40 

108 

40 

60 

0 

40 

25 

0 

20 

40 

90 

40 

85 

0 

20 

60 

0 

40 

40 

0 

20 

41 

0 

80 






120 



120 


/ 60 

180 


\ 60 

80 

265 

5 

200 

12 

0 


13 

0 


3 

0 


12 

0 


6 

0 


4 

0 


8 

0 


10 

0 


27 

0 


11 

0 


2 

0 


25 

1 

0 


10 



10 



60 



8 



18 



1 



6 




607 A 60 
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Staiiatics of manual and indnatrial training — Branchtia taught — Continued. 


Name of instltntlon. 


Bronchos of instruction. 



■s^g 


P (0.13 


1 


9 


5 


6 


Manual Training High School, Denver, 
Colo. 


Trade School and Institute of the Y. M. 
C. A. , Bridgeport, Conn. 


Boardmau Manual Training High 
School, Now Haven, Conn. 


Manual Training School, Ridgefield, 
Conn. 

St.Jos^h’s Industrial School for ('ol- 
ored Boys, Clayton, Del. 


Ferris Industrial School, Marshallton, 
Del. 

Industrial Homo School, Georgetown, 
D.C. 


St. Rose’s Industrial School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Chicago English High and Manual 
Training School, Chicago, III. 


Chicago Manual Training School, Chi- 
cago, ni. 


Free-hand drawing... 
Mechanical drawing. 

Clay modeling 

Sewing... 

Cooking-. 

Carpentry... 

"Wood turning.. 

Carving 

Pattern making.. 

Forging 

Shoet-motal work ... 

Molding (metal) 

Vise work 

Machino-shop work. 

Free-hand drawing . 
Mechanical drawing 
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cago, 111. 

Chicago Sloyd Scbtxil, ('liicago. Ill 


Jewish Training School, CIiicag<>, 111.. .. 


Lewis Institute, Chicago, III. 


Bradley Polvtechnic Institute, Peoria, 

ni. 


Springfield Manual Training S<*hof>l, 
Springfield, 111 

Manual Training High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Orphans' 
Home, Enightstown, Ind. 


West Des Moines High and Industrial 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Staiiatics of manual and indnatrial training — Branchtia taught — Continued. 


Name of instltntlon. 


Bronchos of instruction. 



■s^g 
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9 


5 
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Manual Training High School, Denver, 
Colo. 


Trade School and Institute of the Y. M. 
C. A. , Bridgeport, Conn. 


Boardmau Manual Training High 
School, Now Haven, Conn. 


Manual Training School, Ridgefield, 
Conn. 

St.Jos^h’s Industrial School for ('ol- 
ored Boys, Clayton, Del. 


Ferris Industrial School, Marshallton, 
Del. 

Industrial Homo School, Georgetown, 
D.C. 


St. Rose’s Industrial School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Chicago English High and Manual 
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Chicago Manual Training School, Chi- 
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Name of inetitutiou. 
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Chicago Manual Training School, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Chicago Sloyd Scbtxil, ('liicago. Ill 


Jewish Training School, CIiicag<>, 111.. .. 


Lewis Institute, Chicago, III. 


Bradley Polvtechnic Institute, Peoria, 

ni. 


Springfield Manual Training S<*hof>l, 
Springfield, 111 

Manual Training High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Orphans' 
Home, Enightstown, Ind. 


West Des Moines High and Industrial 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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28 HEARINGS HKFORK THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 

Staiiatics of manual and indnatrial training — Branchtia taught — Continued. 


Name of instltntlon. 


Bronchos of instruction. 
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P (0.13 
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Manual Training High School, Denver, 
Colo. 


Trade School and Institute of the Y. M. 
C. A. , Bridgeport, Conn. 


Boardmau Manual Training High 
School, Now Haven, Conn. 


Manual Training School, Ridgefield, 
Conn. 

St.Jos^h’s Industrial School for ('ol- 
ored Boys, Clayton, Del. 


Ferris Industrial School, Marshallton, 
Del. 

Industrial Homo School, Georgetown, 
D.C. 


St. Rose’s Industrial School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Chicago English High and Manual 
Training School, Chicago, III. 


Chicago Manual Training School, Chi- 
cago, ni. 
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Chicago Manual Training School, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Chicago Sloyd Scbtxil, ('liicago. Ill 


Jewish Training School, CIiicag<>, 111.. .. 


Lewis Institute, Chicago, III. 


Bradley Polvtechnic Institute, Peoria, 
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Springfield Manual Training S<*hof>l, 
Springfield, 111 
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apolis, Ind. 


Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Orphans' 
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Statistics of manual and industrial training — Brmiclm Continued. 


Name of institution. 


1 


St. George’s Evening Trade School, New 
York.N.Y. 


School of Industrial Art and Technical 
Design, Now York, N. Y. 

Senior Evening School for Girls, Now 
York, N. Y. 


Teachers’ College, New York, N. Y. 


Technical School for Carriage Drafts- 
men and Mechanics, New York, N. Y. 
Wilson Industrial School for Girls, Now 
York, N.y. 

Rochester Athenseum and Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester, N.Y. 


Rochester Athexueum and Mechanical 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Herbert I^remratory School, Buflem, 
N.Y. 


Skyland Institute, Blowing Book, N. C. 
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Statistics of vmnml and indmtriol training — BraurJics i(ni<jh( --CAmtiimcA. 
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140 

40 

J 

m 


40 

1 

j:io 


40 

1 

06 


40 

2 

:i5() 

300 

40 

1 


80 

40 

2 

100 

60 

72 

2 

100 


72 

1 


50 

24 

2 


1(K) 

30 

1 

150 


6 

1 

150 


0 

1 

50 


24 

J 

100 


88 

1 

60 


24 

} 1 

60 


80 

1 




8 




2 




1 




2 




2 




1 









1 




2 

97 


38 

1 

25 


88 

3 

208 

49 

88 

2 

209 

1 

124 

i 

0 

290 

88 

2 

0 

61 

88 

2 

185 

0 

19 

1 

160 

0 

19 

1 

0 

45; 

19 

1 

88 


88 

2 

102 


88 

1 

89 


88 

2 

80 


88 

1 

820 

250 

80 

1 


84 

40 

1 

4 

20 

20 

1 

10 


60 

1 1 

13 


80 

1 

6 


80 

1 

7 


1 

9 


60 

1 

12 


60 

1 

18 


80 

1 

80 


80 

1 

7 

5 

60 

1 

10 

14 

86 

1 

85 

3 

72 

1 

40 


72 

1 

87 

1 

80 

1 

11 


24 

1 

H 

2 

12 



32d HEARINGS BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Statistics of manual and industrial training — Branches taught — Continued. 


Name of Inatltution. 

Branches of instruction. 

Number of instructors. 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

SS'dS 

Male. 

Female. 

Number of wee 
subject is studie 
ing the entire c< 

1 

3 


4 

5 

6 

Northeast Manual Training S^ihool, 

Freo-hand drawing 

1 

848 


80 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Me(;hanical drawing 

1 

:us 


130 


Clay motleling 

1 

100 


13 


CaiT>entry ..." 

1 

107 


38 


Wood turning 

1 

167 


u 



1 

1^ 




Pattern making 

1 

100 





1 

100 


38 

38 



1 

10 ( 




1 

107 


14 



1 

307 


14 


MachinO'shoi) work 

1 



41) 

Pennsylvania Museum and School of 

Free-hand drawing 

10 

500 

300 

3u 

Industrial Art, PhiladeljOiia, Pa. 

Mechanical drawing 






Clay modeling ! 

j 





Carpentry 

Vise work 

1 

1 

.... 




Painting 





Weaving 





Dyeing." 

4 




Textile designs 






Carding and spinning 

1 




Spring Garden Institute, Philadel- 

Mechanical drawing 

O 

1 •(! 


M) 

‘ phfa, Pa. 

Pattern making 

1 

10 


80 


Vise work 


:{() 


80 


Maiihino-shop work 

.> 

80 




Kloctricity 

•> 

lit 


53 

School of Design for Women, Pittsburg, 

Free-hand drawing 

s_ 




Pa. 






Williamson Free School <jf Me<’.hanic 

Mechanical drawing 

o 

180 


1 51) 

Trades, Williamson School, Pa. 

Carpentry 

J 


. 

1.53 


Pattern making 

1 

87 


150 


Vise work 

1 1 





Machine-shop work 


it 


K3 


Bricklaying 

I 

;iH 


i;)3 


Electrical m.'ichinistH 

1 

13 


i:.3 

Miss Sayer’s Scho<»l, Newport, R. I- — 

Free-hand drawing 

1 

U 

1 

80 


Sewing 



1 

30 


Painting 

1 


1 

80 

ToWHsend Industrial School, Newport, 

Free-hand drawing 

J 

»> 

35 

80 

B. I. 

Mechanical drawing 

1 

JO 

0 

140 


Sewing i 


0 

403 

loo 


Cooking ' 

3 

0 

403 

100 


Sloyd, or knife work 

3 i 

315 

0 

160 


Carpentry i 

1 

8 


30 


Wood turning 

1 ! 

8 


10 


Pattern making 

1 1 

0 

0 

10 


Poring 

Molding (metal) 

1 i 
1 ! 

30 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 


Vise work 

1 

5 

0 

10 


Machine-shop wrirk 

] 

5 

0 

50 

Providence Manual Training High 

Free-hand drawing 

8 

3 

1 

40 

School, Providence, R. I. 

Mechanical drawing 

u 

3 

0 

40 


Clay modeling — ’ 

Carving i 

} 1 

1 

0 

30 


Sewing 1 

2 

0 

2 

SO 


Cooking ' 

1 

0 

1 

30 


Carpentry 

1 i 

1 


30 


Wood turning 

1 



30 


Dressmaking 

1 


1 

20 


MiUinerv 

1 


IJ 

20 


Pattern making 

1 

1 


10 


For^ng 

• 1 

1 


40 


Molding (metal) 

Vise work 

1 

1 

1 

1 


10 

10 


Machine-shop work 

1 

1 


40 

Rhode Island School of Design, Provi* 

Free-hand drawing 


31 

8 

33 

deuce, B. L 

Mechankial drawing 


LJS 

1 

33 

Clay modeling 


13 

i 

83 




GBNEUAL AND INDIJKTUIAL EDUCATION, 


29 


Statistics of vmnml and indmtriol training — BraurJics i(ni<jh( --CAmtiimcA. 


Name of inetitutiou. 


BraucboH of instniotion. 


1 




Chicago Manual Training School, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Chicago Sloyd Scbtxil, ('liicago. Ill 


Jewish Training School, CIiicag<>, 111.. .. 


Lewis Institute, Chicago, III. 


Bradley Polvtechnic Institute, Peoria, 

ni. 


Springfield Manual Training S<*hof>l, 
Springfield, 111 

Manual Training High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Orphans' 
Home, Enightstown, Ind. 


West Des Moines High and Industrial 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Molding . 

Vise work 

Macnin«‘ shop w«»rk 

I Mechanical drawing 

Sewing 

(Carpentry.- -- 

Carving- 

Free hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing . 

Clay modeling 

Paper cutting and folding 

Sewing - 

(Carpentry 

Wooil turning 

Carving 

Machine-Hlioi) work 

Painting — 

Designing 

Free-hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing .. .. 

Sewing - 

Cooking 

Cariiontry — 

Wood turning 

PattiTU making 

Forging - 

Molding (metal) 

Vise work - 

Machim' shoii w'ork 

Fiw-hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood turning 

Pattern making - 

Vise work - - 

Machine shop work 

Cariiontry 

Wood turning 

Free hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing 

Sewing 

(booking 

Carpentry 

Wood turning- 

Hygiene and nursing 

Pattern making 

Forring 

Molding (metal)- 

Machine-shop work 

Free-hand drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Baking 

Shoemaking 

Laundry work 

Machine-shop work 

Floriculture 

Farm or garden work 

Printing 

Tailoring 

Free-hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing 

Sloyd, or knife work 

(Carpentry 

Wood turning 

Carving 


1 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

’^0 9 

S'?? 

13 

is 

.1 

o 

>4 

0 

:i 

6 

'3 

6 

•a 

i 

Is umber of weel 
Oi subject is studie 

1 ing the entire cc 

4 

5 


75 

0 

30 

1 

45 

0 

8 

1 

45 

0 

33 

1 

0 

10 


1 

0 

2 


1 

0 

10 


1 

0 

10 


i 

m 

300 

40 


350 

140 

40 

1 

}J50 

300 

40 

*> 

70 

00 

40 

2 


300 

40 

2 

;V)0 

140 

40 

J 

m 


40 

1 

j:io 


40 

1 

06 


40 

2 

:i5() 

300 

40 

1 


80 

40 

2 

100 

60 

72 

2 

100 


72 

1 


50 

24 

2 


1(K) 

30 

1 

150 


6 

1 

150 


0 

1 

50 


24 

J 

100 


88 

1 

60 


24 

} 1 

60 


80 

1 




8 




2 




1 




2 




2 




1 









1 




2 

97 


38 

1 

25 


88 

3 

208 

49 

88 

2 

209 

1 

124 

i 

0 

290 

88 

2 

0 

61 

88 

2 

185 

0 

19 

1 

160 

0 

19 

1 

0 

45; 

19 

1 

88 


88 

2 

102 


88 

1 

89 


88 

2 

80 


88 

1 

820 

250 

80 

1 


84 

40 

1 

4 

20 

20 

1 

10 


60 

1 1 

13 


80 

1 

6 


80 

1 

7 


1 

9 


60 

1 

12 


60 

1 

18 


80 

1 

80 


80 

1 

7 

5 

60 

1 

10 

14 

86 

1 

85 

3 

72 

1 

40 


72 

1 

87 

1 

80 

1 

11 


24 

1 

H 

2 

12 



32f HEARINGS BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Statintics of manual and industrial training — Branches Continued. 


Name ot institution. 


Branches of instruction. 


1 


2 


Green villp Indian Industrial School, 
Greenville, Cal. 


Indian School, Perris, Cal 


Port Lapwai Indian Industrial Stdiool, 
Lapwai, Idaho. 

Chilooco Indian Industrial Stihool, Ar- 
kansas City, Kans. 


Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 


Mount Pleasant Indian Hchool, Mount 
Pleasant, Mich. 


Pipestone Indian Industrial Bchool, 
Rpestone, Minn. 


Port Shaw Indian Trainin}< School, Sun 
Biver, Mont. 


Clay modeling 

Paper cutting and folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farm or garden work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry — — 

Nursing—. 

Laundry - 

Farm or garden work 

Painting. 

Paper cutting and folding . . . . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Cariientry 

Wood turning 

Carving 

Nursing 

Forging - 

Vise work 

Machine-shop work 

Farm or garden work 

Bric.klaymg 

Printing 

Painting 

Free-hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing 

Clay modeling 

Paper cutting and folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd or knife work 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Wagon shop 

Pipe and steam fitting 

Farm or garden work 

Masonry, plastering, and 
bricklaying. 

Printing 

Painting 

Bakery 

Tailoring 

Harness and shoo making ... 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Housekeeping 

Laundry work 

Farm or garden work 

Free hand drawing 

Clay modeling 

Seating 

Cooking 

Farm or garden work 

Free hand drawing 

Paper cutting and folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd or knife work 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Dining room 

Laundry 

Housekeeping and znendiog.. 


1 

Number 

of 

pupils. 


1 

0 

fH 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Number of wee, 
subject is studie 
ing the entire cc 

3 

4 

5 

G 

1 

r, 

10 


1 

10 

20 


1 


25 


1 


20 


1 




1 

'*'16 



1 


112 

62 

1 


112 

52 

1 


99 

52 

1 

12 

12 

52 

1 


112 

52 

1 

w 


52 

1 

iw 


62 

J 

:») 

80 


1 

0 

24 


1 

0 

24 


4 




a 




1 




1 




1 




1 




1 








1 




2 




1 




1 




1 




T) 

m ’ 

120 

200 

1 

LW ; 


160 

1 ! 

20 1 

20 

80 

4 

20 

20 

80 

a 


80 

120 

2 


100 

160 


75 


40 

1 

12 


120 

1 

20 


120 

1 

10 


120 

1 

20 


120 

2 

20 


120 

1 

6 


120 

1 

8 


120 

1 

10 


120 

1 

5 


80 

1 

20 


120 

2 

ao 


120 

2 


101 

40 

2 


101 

40 

1 

8 


40 

2 


101 

40 

1 


101 

40 

2 

57 


40 

1 

56 

0 


1 




4 

0 

60 


4 

0 

60 


4 

56 

0 


0 

176 

126 

20 

1 

35 

87 

8 

. 1 

0 

125 

4 

2 

0 

76 

8 


f 80 

0 

20 

2 


0 

40 


1 10 

0 

20 

1 

0 

100 

8 

2 

125 

100 

8 

4 

0 

100 

40 
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Statistics of vmnml and indmtriol training — BraurJics i(ni<jh( --CAmtiimcA. 


Name of inetitutiou. 


BraucboH of instniotion. 


1 




Chicago Manual Training School, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Chicago Sloyd Scbtxil, ('liicago. Ill 


Jewish Training School, CIiicag<>, 111.. .. 


Lewis Institute, Chicago, III. 


Bradley Polvtechnic Institute, Peoria, 

ni. 


Springfield Manual Training S<*hof>l, 
Springfield, 111 

Manual Training High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Orphans' 
Home, Enightstown, Ind. 


West Des Moines High and Industrial 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Molding . 

Vise work 

Macnin«‘ shop w«»rk 

I Mechanical drawing 

Sewing 

(Carpentry.- -- 

Carving- 

Free hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing . 

Clay modeling 

Paper cutting and folding 

Sewing - 

(Carpentry 

Wooil turning 

Carving 

Machine-Hlioi) work 

Painting — 

Designing 

Free-hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing .. .. 

Sewing - 

Cooking 

Cariiontry — 

Wood turning 

PattiTU making 

Forging - 

Molding (metal) 

Vise work - 

Machim' shoii w'ork 

Fiw-hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood turning 

Pattern making - 

Vise work - - 

Machine shop work 

Cariiontry 

Wood turning 

Free hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing 

Sewing 

(booking 

Carpentry 

Wood turning- 

Hygiene and nursing 

Pattern making 

Forring 

Molding (metal)- 

Machine-shop work 

Free-hand drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Baking 

Shoemaking 

Laundry work 

Machine-shop work 

Floriculture 

Farm or garden work 

Printing 

Tailoring 

Free-hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing 

Sloyd, or knife work 

(Carpentry 

Wood turning 

Carving 


1 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

’^0 9 

S'?? 

13 

is 

.1 

o 

>4 

0 

:i 

6 

'3 

6 

•a 

i 

Is umber of weel 
Oi subject is studie 

1 ing the entire cc 

4 

5 


75 

0 

30 

1 

45 

0 

8 

1 

45 

0 

33 

1 

0 

10 


1 

0 

2 


1 

0 

10 


1 

0 

10 


i 

m 

300 

40 


350 

140 

40 

1 

}J50 

300 

40 

*> 

70 

00 

40 

2 


300 

40 

2 

;V)0 

140 

40 

J 

m 


40 

1 

j:io 


40 

1 

06 


40 

2 

:i5() 

300 

40 

1 


80 

40 

2 

100 

60 

72 

2 

100 


72 

1 


50 

24 

2 


1(K) 

30 

1 

150 


6 

1 

150 


0 

1 

50 


24 

J 

100 


88 

1 

60 


24 

} 1 

60 


80 

1 




8 




2 




1 




2 




2 




1 









1 




2 

97 


38 

1 

25 


88 

3 

208 

49 

88 

2 

209 

1 

124 

i 

0 

290 

88 

2 

0 

61 

88 

2 

185 

0 

19 

1 

160 

0 

19 

1 

0 

45; 

19 

1 

88 


88 

2 

102 


88 

1 

89 


88 

2 

80 


88 

1 

820 

250 

80 

1 


84 

40 

1 

4 

20 

20 

1 

10 


60 

1 1 

13 


80 

1 

6 


80 

1 

7 


1 

9 


60 

1 

12 


60 

1 

18 


80 

1 

80 


80 

1 

7 

5 

60 

1 

10 

14 

86 

1 

85 

3 

72 

1 

40 


72 

1 

87 

1 

80 

1 

11 


24 

1 

H 

2 

12 



32ll HEARINGS BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAI. COMMISSION. 

Statutien ofmanval and industrial training— Brandies taught— Caatmaed. 


Number « 
of 'S 
pupils, a 


Name of institution. 


Branches of instruction. 


Soger Colony School, Colony, Okla Farm orprden work 


United States Indian Industrial School, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Pierre Indian School, Pierre, S. Dak.... 


Tomah Indian Industrial School, To- 
mah, Wis. 


United States Indian Industrial School, 
Wittenberg, Wis. 


Farm or garden work 

Bricklaying-.- - 

Free-hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing . 

Clay modeling- 

Paper cutting and folding 

Sewing - 

Cooking 

Sloyd or knife work.. 

Baking 

Tailoring 

Plastering 

Forging 

Sheet-metal work 

Shoemaking 

Machine-shop work, steam lit 
ting. 

Farm or pardon work 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Painting 

Laundering 

Harnc8.s making 

Free-hand drawing 

Paper cutting and folding - . . . 

Sowing - 

Cooking 

Farm or garden work 

Sowing 

Cooking 

Sloyd or knife work 

Wood turning 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Farm or garden work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Laundering 

Farm or garden work 


15 



60 


50 

2i' 

30 

'b6’ 



I I ’• I 5 I ! I I I I I ■ ' ; ' subject is studied dur- j 

i i i i i i i i i i i i SSSSg Si wS I i the entire course. 
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Statistics of vmnml and indmtriol training — BraurJics i(ni<jh( --CAmtiimcA. 


Name of inetitutiou. 


BraucboH of instniotion. 


1 




Chicago Manual Training School, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Chicago Sloyd Scbtxil, ('liicago. Ill 


Jewish Training School, CIiicag<>, 111.. .. 


Lewis Institute, Chicago, III. 


Bradley Polvtechnic Institute, Peoria, 

ni. 


Springfield Manual Training S<*hof>l, 
Springfield, 111 

Manual Training High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Orphans' 
Home, Enightstown, Ind. 


West Des Moines High and Industrial 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Molding . 

Vise work 

Macnin«‘ shop w«»rk 

I Mechanical drawing 

Sewing 

(Carpentry.- -- 

Carving- 

Free hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing . 

Clay modeling 

Paper cutting and folding 

Sewing - 

(Carpentry 

Wooil turning 

Carving 

Machine-Hlioi) work 

Painting — 

Designing 

Free-hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing .. .. 

Sewing - 

Cooking 

Cariiontry — 

Wood turning 

PattiTU making 

Forging - 

Molding (metal) 

Vise work - 

Machim' shoii w'ork 

Fiw-hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood turning 

Pattern making - 

Vise work - - 

Machine shop work 

Cariiontry 

Wood turning 

Free hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing 

Sewing 

(booking 

Carpentry 

Wood turning- 

Hygiene and nursing 

Pattern making 

Forring 

Molding (metal)- 

Machine-shop work 

Free-hand drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Baking 

Shoemaking 

Laundry work 

Machine-shop work 

Floriculture 

Farm or garden work 

Printing 

Tailoring 

Free-hand drawing 

Mechanical drawing 

Sloyd, or knife work 

(Carpentry 

Wood turning 

Carving 


1 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

’^0 9 

S'?? 

13 

is 

.1 

o 

>4 

0 

:i 

6 

'3 

6 

•a 

i 

Is umber of weel 
Oi subject is studie 

1 ing the entire cc 

4 

5 


75 

0 

30 

1 

45 

0 

8 

1 

45 

0 

33 

1 

0 

10 


1 

0 

2 


1 

0 

10 


1 

0 

10 


i 

m 

300 

40 


350 

140 

40 

1 

}J50 

300 

40 

*> 

70 

00 

40 

2 


300 

40 

2 

;V)0 

140 

40 

J 

m 


40 

1 

j:io 


40 

1 

06 


40 

2 

:i5() 

300 

40 

1 


80 

40 

2 

100 

60 

72 

2 

100 


72 

1 


50 

24 

2 


1(K) 

30 

1 

150 


6 

1 

150 


0 

1 

50 


24 

J 

100 


88 

1 

60 


24 

} 1 

60 


80 

1 




8 




2 




1 




2 




2 




1 









1 




2 

97 


38 

1 

25 


88 

3 

208 

49 

88 

2 

209 

1 

124 

i 

0 

290 

88 

2 

0 

61 

88 

2 

185 

0 

19 

1 

160 

0 

19 

1 

0 

45; 

19 

1 

88 


88 

2 

102 


88 

1 

89 


88 

2 

80 


88 

1 

820 

250 

80 

1 


84 

40 

1 

4 

20 

20 

1 

10 


60 

1 1 

13 


80 

1 

6 


80 

1 

7 


1 

9 


60 

1 

12 


60 

1 

18 


80 

1 

80 


80 

1 

7 

5 

60 

1 

10 

14 

86 

1 

85 

3 

72 

1 

40 


72 

1 

87 

1 

80 

1 

11 


24 

1 

H 

2 

12 



M HliEIKOS W&mm mt iNDUSTBUL OOM]p9BiOB. 

Free text boofcs— Continued 
AT LOCAL OPTION. 


Since. 

State. 

Owner. 

Remarks. t 

1864.. .. 

1886.. .. 

1887.. .. 

1888.. .. 

New York 

Union Wihool district 

“ Out of any moneys provided for 
the purpow.” 

Connecticut 

Colorado 


Vermont 

Town or district 

1890.. .. 

1891.. .. 

1893.. .. 
IHSr).... 
18$»7...- 

1897.. .. 

Michigan 

District 

Nebraska 

do 

Minnesota 

.. , .do 

North Dakota 

do 

Iowa 

do 

South Dakota 

School <‘orporation 



(By Mr. Farquhau.) On the question of conveyancH) of children to school, 
tuition, and text-books at public e:^nso, would th(i results thus ol^ained reim- 
burst^ the taxpayer for the otherwise loss by reascui of nonattenaance on the 
school? In what States is the (conveyance of (children to school provi(ied for by 
lej?islatioii, and the Stat(! leading in the movement?— A. TTio free transportation 
of pupils to well-graded schools in the center of the town began less than thirty 
years ago, and within the last four years the movement has spread rapidly to other 
parts or the United States. 

I offer the following statistical information, showing the Stati‘8 in which the 
plan has been adopted and other items of interest. The ]>lan has the advantage 
that it gives a better gi*ade of instrindion to the pui)ils at a smaller cost than the 
former plan: 


Free transportafurn of jmjnls. 


Since. 

State. 

By- 

Remarks. 

1869.... 

Massachusetts 

Town 


1888.— 

Vermont 

do 

Not exceeding 26 per cent of the 

1891.... 

Now Hampshire 

do 

stshool money. 

Do. 

1893.... 



Discontinuing small school. 

Do. 

Unable to attend because living re- 
mote. 

1893.... 

Maine 


1894.... 

Now Jersey 1 

District 

18a5.... 

Ohio 

Town 

In certain counties only by sxxjcdal 
laws. 

To other district or city. ^ 

For economy and advantage. 

189fi.... 

New York 

District 

1897.... 

Iowa 

B(?hool coriX)ration 

1897..., 

Nebraska 

Distrutt . 

To other districts, a 

For those made distant by closing 
small 8c.hool and not above cost of 
small Bch(x>l. 

1897.— 

Peimsylvania 

do 

1897.... 

South Dakota 

do 

Living at an unreasonable distance 
Living distant 1^ miles. 

In practice earlier. 

By two-thirds of votes cast. 

1897.... 

Wisconsin 

do - 

1898.... 

Rhode Island 

Town 

1899.... 

North Dakota 

District 


1 E8i)ecially for grades higher than in the home school. 


Ap^nded are extracts from the report of the committee of twelve on rural 
schools to the National Educational Association, July 9, 1896. 

The first extract is from the report of the subcommittee on instruction and 
discipline, 

“ It was Massachusetts that led the way in developing the district system, and it 
is Massachusetts that is leading the way in consolidation. An act that dates from 
1869 authorizes any town in the Commonwealth to raise money by taxation to 
enable the school committee, in its discretion, to provide for the conveyance of ' 
pupils to and from the public schools at public cost. The towns were already 
empowered to build schoolhouses wherever they were really needed. Availing 
themselves of these powers, many towns have entered upon the work of console 
dating their schools. How the work goes on is shown bv the fnllowmor table. 





exliibiting tbe 
years*. 



I 

1 Tetr. 


Year. 

1 Amount 

i— 

JSH8-89 

$22,118.38 
24,145.12 
30,648. 88 
38,728.07 

1882-03... 

/ 

‘ 83,017.68 
70,606.33 
01, 186. U 



1883-04 . . 



1894-06 



18a5-86 .... 




‘ ‘ The movement has extended beyond Massachusetts and reached every one of 
tlie New England States. In these States many hundreds of schools have been con- 
solidated, and with the most gratifying results. Ocx'asionally an unsuccessful 
(experiment is reported, but the great stream of testimony runs strongly the other 
way. Longer scihool tenus, better teacdiers, betti.T grading, better instnudion, 
more interest in the pupils, greater pliysical comfort on the part of the children, 
b(‘tt(U’ supervision— these are the claims that are made for the new departure. 
Other things being ecpial, the new way is never moro exp(}nHiv(i than the old 
one, and often it is tess expensive. 

‘ * Tlie moveminit has spread beyond Now England. In 1 894 a law was enacted in 
New Jersey providing for the transportation of pupils at public eicpense,!!! order 
that rural schools might, be consolidated with (uty ones. A most interesting 
(‘xperiment in consolidation is b(‘ing trml in northeastern Ohio, where some 
stdioolshad already died out and many more were lingering on the verge of death. 
P(‘nnissive legishition has been obtained in sev('ral counti«^s, and already many 
townships are working tlu* plan successfully, whih* many others are looking on 
expectantly and are ap])arently on the point of making tlie new departure. The 
n(‘wspap(^r8 are quick to note th(‘ innovation, and it is already attracting attention 
beyond the borders of the Stat(‘. 

“The distinct pedagogical advantages of (consolidation are much more fully set 
forth in the reports on supply of teacJiers and instruction and discipline than here. 
In this report the topic is (lealt ■with mainly as it is related to organization and 
administration. The fact is, however, the sevi'ral aspects of consolidation are 
inseparably connectiid. As a rule, -whabwer promotes simplicity and ease of 
aibniuistration promotes ginjd instruction, and vice versa. No one of the sub- 
committees that. handle the subject for a moment supposes that there is any charm 
in the word “ consolidation ” to (iast all the evil spirits out of the rural school, but 
they all beliiwe, after giving the subject mature consideration, that great possibil- 
iti(C8 of improvement li(3 in that direction. It is perfectly true that the consolida- 
tion reme(Iy can not Iw imiversallyaiiplied, because physical and social (conditions 
often forbid. The facet is that a large i)roportion of the children of the land will 
be schooled in little schools— rural schools, ungraded schools— or they will not be 
schooled at all. Suggestions looking to the improvement of these scchooLs will be 
found in the rejwrts of all the subcommittees, but insist.ence is here placed upon 
the fact that the consolidation remedy can be ai)plie(l on a grand scale, with the 
largest promise of success. 

“ In most States some new legislation will be necessary to that end, but not in 
all. Wherever the townshii^imit ^stem exists tlie first step, and the long step, 
has already been taken. In such States it should not bo difficult to secure the 
needed legislation in r(dation to transportation. State Superintendent Emery, of 
Wisconsin, has already notified the people of his State that the laws contain all 
the provisions that are necessary to enable them to move at once in the direction 
of school consolidation. 

“ It is important that the consolidation refonn shall not be misunderstood. It 
does not necessarily mean that there shall be only one school in a town or town- 
ship. It does not mean either that parts of different townships or counties shall 
not be comprised in one school. These questions are merely matters of detail, 
and their a(iju8tment will depend upon such factors as the size of townships, the 
distribution of villages or other local centers, the direction and condition of 
roads, streams, and oridges, the distribution of population, and the physical 
* confi^ation of the township and the adjacent parts of the country. * * * 

“ It is noteworthy, let it be remarked again, how different social elements tend 
to attract one another and so to coalesce. School consolidation, especially its 
practicability, turns largely upon means of cheap, safe, and easy communication 
throughout the school area. Here we touch a question intimately relating to 
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social process that has been receiving increasing attention the last few years. 
Reference IS made to the improvement of roads. Those who have been promoting 
this movement have not proi)ably regarded it as a measnre of educational reform; 
but such it is. Perhaps there is no rural interest of a social nature that would he 
more decidedly (;nhanc;ed by good roads than the educational interest. The people 
of some of the towns of Ohio, where the new plan is being tried, claim this as a 
docid(‘d advantages that the drivers of the omnibuse'S serve as candors for the 
mails between the farmhouses and the post-offices, thus iiromoting the diffusion 
of intelligence in still another way.” 

The second extract is from the rei>ort of the subcommittee on maintenance: 

^'Tranaportatiou to vc it fral schools.— Tho collection of pupils into larger units 
than the district school furnishes may bo accomplished under favorable circum- 
stances by transporting at State or local expense all th(5 pupils of the small rural 
districts to a ci'iitral graded school and aholishing the small ungraded school. 
This is" the radical and effective measui-e which is to do great good in many sec;- 
tions of (?ach State. As shown already by the subcommittee on the maintenance 
of schools, Massacdiusetts, in which the plan began under the town superin- 
tendent of Concord, Mr. John B. Tih‘stoii (about the yciar 1878 in Concord, or 
even earlier in Ihe town of Quincy), paid in 1894-95 the sum of $7^,008 for the 
trans])ortation of childrcm from small rural schools to central graded schools— 
21 towns out of a total of 35J towns and edties using this idan to a gi’eatcr or less 
extent , and securing tin* twofedd result of ecjonomy in money and the substitu- 
tion of graded for ungraded schools. The spread of tliis plan to Maine, V(u-mont, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jc'rsey, Ohn^ and some other 
States (see Report of Bureau (ff Education for 1894-05, i)p. 1469-1482) demon- 
strates its i)ractic.ability. Exx^eriments with this plan have already siiggcsti'd 
improvements, as in the Kingsville expt'riment in Ohio, wher(5 the transportation 
reach(‘d in all casc!s tlie homes of the pupils, and yet reduc.(id the cust of tuition 
from $22.75 to $12.25 a year for each of the 50 xmpils brought to the central school 
from the outlying districts. 

^^linprovemvni o/ rr»mf«.~Wherever this plan of al^dishing the small ungraded 
school is imicticable it is by far the best remedy to be applied. 

“I3nt there will remain large inimbers of small ungraded rural schools in which 
the plan of transportation is not feasible by reason of gi'eat distances and poor 
roads. The AgiKuiltural Department is seconding the efforts of many Stah's to 
imiu’ove roads in rural districts. In many idaces road improvement is a necessary 
condition X)i'evious to the betterment of rural scthools.” 

Massachusetts, Ohio, and some other States have provided for the transporta- 
tion of pupils from sparsely settled districts to the largo schools in villages cen- 
trally situated. It is found that the cost of transportation is more than saved by 
the amount saved in wages of teachers, fewer teachers being able to do better 
work under the new i)lan than the more numerous teachers under the old jdan. 

Q. (By Mr . C. J. Harris. ) What is the local tran8i)ortation— taking them to tlie 
school?— A. Yes; the children are transported in a covered conveyance, a sort of 
omnibus, wliich is called in the towns in Massachusetts a “ barge,” which goes to 
the remote parts of the district and takes up the children in the morning, (umveys 
them to school, and returns them to their residences in the afternoon at the close 
of school. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Have you no statistics or information relative to the edu- 
canon of negroes in the South? Have you any suggestion to make to the com- 
mission for technical or manual schools for the colored population? Is it not a 
more important ediuiation than high schools? Is it l)etter suited for that race- 
technical education?— A. The increase of children in colored schools in the 
^uth since 1876 is shown in a table which follows. In 1876 less than 600,000 
negro children were enrolled in the South Atlantic and the South Central 
States. The past year the number has risen to 1,511,618. There are remarkable 
schools for the training of (colored teatffiers, psiiecially at Hampton, Va.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Claflin University, in South Carolina; Fiske University, at Nashville, Tenn. 
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Common-Hchnol siaflstirs, closHiJicd hi/ race, 7.s\9,s’-ry.o. 


State. 

Estimated nuhibor ' 
of persona 5 to 18 
years of age. 

Per 

tl 

Whi 

’contage of 
le whole. 

Pupils enrolled 
in the 

public schools. 

Pert 

so 

year 

Whit 

jont of per- 
ns 5 to 18 
•8 enrolled. 

White. 

j Colored. | 

te.l 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

:e.| 

Colored. 

Alabama 

345,700 


396,200 

.5:1.86 

46 14 

290. .521 

14:1.21,2 

84.04 

4S.m 

Arkansas 

;m,9oo 


131, (KH) 1 

72 

06 

27.94 

224,841 


76. .546 

66.54 

68.43 

Delaware (1891 -93) 

39,K50 


8,980 

81 61 

18.:59 

28,316 


4,8.58 

71.06 

64.10 

District of Columbia 

47,990 


2H,(1SK) 

64. 

52 

35.48 

:io,244 


I.5,:ii6 

6:102 

58.04 

Florida (1897 98) 

9.5,460 


7.5,640 

5.5.79 

41.21 

67,(«)7 


40.798 

70.87 

5:1 94 

Georgia 

390, .500 


:i66,400 

51 

59 

48. 41 

261.644 

185. 463 

72 64 

50.62 

Kentucky (1896-97) .... 

.56:1,901) 


96,6(K) 

85 37 

14. (vl 

4:12.572 


69,:}21 

76 71 

71.76 

Louisiana 

2:14,200 


249,400 

48 4:1 

,51., 57 

121,936 


74,21:1 

52.00 

29.76 

Maryland 

277, 61H) 


80,000 

77 (hi 

2-'.:i7 

182,480 


46.652 

65. 7:1 

68.57 

Mississippi (1896 117) . 

216,-ilOO 


315, (HK) 

40 

71 

.59.29 

170.811 

196,768 

78 97 

62.47 

Missouri 

898, 100 


54.700 

94 26 

.5.74 

6:i7,fHl4 


:io.ll4 

71 0:1 

55.05 

North Carolina 

:i91.500 


2:14, 7)K) 

62 

62 

:i7.48 

26:1.217 

127,:199 

67.23 

64.28 

South Carolina 

181,900 


:to.5.:ioo 

:ir. 

:i4 

6.2. 66 

1:51, 398 

146,477 

67 84 

47.98 

Tennoasee 

.501, (NH) 


169, (KH) 

74 

7.8 

25 22 

:197,914 

101.9:11 

79 42 

IH).:tl 

Texas .. 

809,900 


248,100 

76 

.55 

2:1 45 

0 425,814 

0 126, 689 

.52 58 

61.06 

Virginia 

:143,9(K) 


244, (KK) 

.58 43 

41.57 

241,696 

117 129 

70. 49 

48 00 

West Virginia (1897-98) 

279,700 


11,. 500 

1H> (T) 

:i 95 

237,676 


8, .51 2 

81.40 

74.03 

Total 1898-99 

.5,9.54,400 

l> 

912,910 

C7 

r. 

;i2 65 

4,1.50,611 

ll. .511.618 1 

69.71 

51 89 

Total 1889-90 

65,1:12,948 

62, 

510,647 

1 67. 15 1 

:i.2 85 

:i,402.12) 


296,9.59 

1 66 : 

28 

51.66 


Average daily attend- 
ance. 

I Per cent of enrollment. 

I Number of teachers. 

State. 








. 1 





j 

White. 


Colored. 

1 White 

(.lolorod. 

White 

[ Colored. 

Alabama 

21.5,13:1 

126,015 


74 05 

87 99 

4,173 


3,130 

Arkansas 

KlH.OOil 

48,174 


61 :i8 

62 9:1 

r. 5, .5:16 


cl, 5:17 

Delaware (1891-92) ... 

d 19, 746 

d2 

,947 


69. 7:1 

60. 66 


7:14 


106 

District of Colninbia . 

22,738 

li,:iot ! 


75 15 

7:1 81 


770 


389 

Florida (1897 98) 

46,:i29 

27,675 


68.48 

67 8:1 

2,108 


684 

Georgia 

1.58,649 

106,8:11 


55 9:} 

57.60 

6,210 


3,347 

Kentucky (1896 97) .... 

266,a‘i:i 

43, 074 


61 11 

62 14 

8.. 564 


1,396 

Louisiana 

IKI, 187 

56, i:i6 


73 96 

75 62 

3,072 


1,085 

Maryland 

109,696 

22,989 


60 11 

49 07 

4,:kh) 


827 

Missi-s-sippl (1896-97) . 

I03,:i5:i 1 

120, .547 


60 51 

61 26 

4 

^747 


3,156 

Missouri 

(1401,015 1 

dl.5,:i49 


62 86 

.50 97 

1:1, 1.5:1 


629 

North Car<dnia 

140, 162 1 

67. 148 


5:1.25 

.52 71 

5,:«K) 


2,814 

South Carolina 

86,7: 

25 

107,693 


70.28 

7.1 f 

»2 

c2,928 


f2,015 

Tennessee 

28:1, .594 1 

69, 140 


71 *>7 

67 61 

7,:i47 


1,867 

Texas 

(/ (129:1,434 1 

(Id 76, 621 


68 91 

1K» 48 

11,849 


3,140 

Virginia 

141,388 

61,754 


58. 50 

.52.72 

6,671 


2,165 

West Virginia ( l8<17-98 ) 

1.54, 154 i 

5,614 


67 71 

6.5.95 

6,565 


243 

Total 1898 99 , 

3,669,90:3 

969,011 


Oi.:32 

m 10 

94,1:17 


28, .560 

Total 1889-90 

2,165,249 

8i:i,710 


63.64 

62. 74 

78,90:i 


24,072 


alncludes ouly pupils of lojjal school aero (8 to 17 years). h United States Census, 

c In 18y7-08. <l Approximately . c lu 1 8lM>-97 . 


Sixteen foTmier sUive States and tke District of Coluinhiu, 


Year. 

Common -school 
enrollment. 

White. 

Colored 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 



1872-73 



1873-74... 



1874- 75 

1875- 76 



1875-77 

1877- 78 

1878- 70 

f,^,i3J) 

2,034,946 

2,013,684 

2,215,674 

2,334,877 

2,240,263 

2,870,110 

2,646,448 

2,676,011 

2,778,145 

571, .506 
675, 150 
685,943 
784.709 
802,374 
802.982 
817,240 
1,002,313 
1,080,463 
1,048,669 

to-80 

1880-81 

1881 -82 

1882-88 

1883-84 

1884-85 

1885-86 



Expend- 

itures 

(both 

races). 


li.eaj.aiw 

11,178,048 

ll,K3;i,775 

13.««,H65 

ii.3;u,o?3 

12,093,001 

12,174,141 

12,878,085 

13,050,814 

15,241,740 

16,303,471 

17,884,558 

19,253,874 

30,208,113 



1880-87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 03 

im 93 

1893 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 90 

1800-97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99. 


Total.... 70,877,877 


2,97.5,773 
3.110,606 
3,197,830 
3,403,420 
3, .570, 634 
3,«)7,,519 
3,097,899 
3, 848, .541 
3,846,367 
3,943,801 
3,937,iH)3 
4,14.5,737 
4,150,041 


1,118,556 
1,140,405 
1,213,092 
l,2'.m,969 
1,;{39,549 
1,3.54,316 
1,367,515 
1,4;J3,198 
1,423,593 
1,449,325 
1,460,084 
1,540,749 
1,. 511, 618 


25,859,207 


Expend* 

ituros 

(both 

races). 

$30,821,969 

21,810,158 

23.171,878 

24,880,107 

36,690,310 

27,691,488 

28,535,r.J8 

29,223,-546 

29,443,584 

31,149,734 

31,144,801 

81,247.218 

32,849,892 


679,500,877 
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InduHtrial framing of colored students in lS98“-99, 


Pupils ri'cciv- 
iiiff industrial 
training. 


.Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delavvnri' 

iJistrirl of (loluuibiii. 

Florida 

(leorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Ijoui.siana 

Alarylaiid 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New .lersoy 

North (’arolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Houth’rarolina 

Tennosseo 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


a 

0 ) 

:\,m\ 

191 

lioj 
21 ;] 
11, 1*721 


2,lh9 

317' 

tic. 

2-l(>| 

291 

2,017 


Students trained in industrial branches. 


aS 


Oj (>7 
22, f).') 

22; 1C.7: 







0. 






til 



01 


0 

© 

bo 




i 

a 
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V. 

a 

o 

a 

"? 

Vj 

ai 

1 

a 


bit 

a 

? 

0 

[achine- 

work 

M 

os 

a 

xi 

1 

1 

bi) 

a 

M 

8 

£ 

m 

A 

n 


(X, 

H 

in 


tt) 


OD 

u 

0 

30 


11 

13 

20 

45 

44 

36 
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18 

12 

5 

35 

197 

119 






4 

4 


2 

12 

0 


0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

’ 3 

0 

56 

Of) 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

101 

78 

79 


...” 

10 


42 

2 

14 

80 

1,621 

109 

211 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

13 

0 

2V 

185 

()7 


1... 


24 

20 

4 

50 


28 

244 

41 

135 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

*4 

10 

102 

81 

16 

1 


.5 


75 

5 



281 

1.51 

23 




29 

10 


"is 

no 



'(I 

’’V) 

’"6 

0 

0 

‘”0 

0 

33 

20 

26 

'' 2H 

jr>, 1 


48 

3 

43 

8-1 

1,037 

4r)0 

107 

'i d 

(» 

0 

’ ’ 6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 10 

0 

0 0 

i 0 

0 

17 

11 

01 

72 

70 

i| OS 

2 

12 

0 

40 

7 

14 

59 

801 

170 

00 

0 

O' ( 

7 

t; 

0 

0 

07 

472 

122 

•29 

1 




11 

50 

12 

72 

691 

99 


;!"22 

23 

11 


15 

12 

10 

45 

9.54 

380 

’ 'm 


«i , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

;! 172 

4S 

lot 

50 

35.5 

210 

109 

1 

028 

7,747 

2,218 

1,875 


Total. 


0 

190 

:1H1 

172 

3191 

no 

79i 

!i,ioi 

oi 

124' 


2 H.'S 
71e 
213 
741 
20S| 
lot) 
i,72r>j 
0 . 
IS^lj 
992, 1,«.19 
019 025 

075 SOOl 
1.153j 1.731 
0 0 


3 .S 

5h|. 


10 ' 

12h; 210; 


Fiiutncial simiinary of the colored schools. 



Alabama . . 

Arkansaa 
Delaware 
Districtof Columbia.. 
Florida 
Ceorgia 
Illinois , 

Indiana 
Kentucky 
Louisiana , 

Maryland 
Mississippi 
Misftoun . . 

New Jersey 

North Carolina 

Ohio, 

Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vir^nia, 

West Virginia 


Total 
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The aggregate amount paid from public taxes for colored education in the 
Southern States during the past twenty-six years is about $100,000,000. The 
increase in enrollment in colored schools has been in excess of tlie increase in 
population. So, too, has the enrollment of white children in the South. The 
amount of public money expended for education of both races in the year 1899 
was $32,849,893. 

I should certainly say that it is desirable to increase technical and manual 
training schools for the colored population of the South, but I would not dispar- 
age the education in the ordinary branches of the high schools which, as I have 
stated, deal with mathematics, natural philosoiihy, and other branches of phys- 
ical science, and languages. The language studies help to give an insight into 
human nature and to make a government by xmblic oxnnion possible. The mathe- 
matics and natural sciences help to conquer nature and to give industrial ability. 
The total number of colored students in the high schools of the South amounts to 
something over 15,000, and the total in colleges and higher education, including 
the secondary education in their preparatory departments, is 43,430. About 2,000 
of the students are in the old-fashioned classical (“ourse of study, learning lan- 
guages and mathematics chiefly. The numW in scientific courses is 1,326, while 
the number of studi^nts in what are called the branches of English education is 
10,343. Fourteen thousand one hundred and fifty-three colored pux)ils are receiv- 
ing industrial training. It is seen that 1,356 of these are learning farm work, 
1,473 are learning carpentry, a little over 600 are learning blacksmithing, machine 
work, and work in metals, 638 are learning i)rinting, 7,747 are learning sewing, 
and 2,218 learning cooking. I think that siiecial pains should be taken to encour- 
age industrial training throughout the S<^uth, not only in the colored schools but 
in t he white schools, for the manufactures that are simiiging u^) at every village 
center in the South need skilled labor, and there is a surplus population not needed 
on the farms whic*h should be drawn into the mills. Doubtless inventions will be 
made such as will reduce the hand labor necessary to cultivating and harvesting 
the staple crops. This will cause a readjustment of vocations and the increase of 
labor in manufactures and commerce. 

Th(} question of overproduction comes up frequently in dealing with this ques- 
tion of the transfer of labor from t he p roduction of raw material to the vocations 
of manufacturing and commerce. What is the exact proportion of the different 
industries so adjusted that there will be no overx^roduction or underx)roduction? 
It IS obvious at the outset that any givtui industry now in existeiuje may be made 
to oveiproduce by transferring all the labor of the community into that particular 
field, and hy that transfer all of the other industries would bo undersupplied. It 
is possible in a community to furnish more raw material than is needed in that 
community. When that is the case, it is desirable that some of the labor should 
be transferred from the production of raw material to its manufacture and 
exchange. But, again, by such transfer the laborers who xu’oduce the necessities 
in food, clothing, and shelter (^the goods that are cheap and durable) may pro- 
du(!e more than is needed in tnat sphere. But there is a class of manufactures, 
the list of which is always growing* larger, which xn*ovides articles of creature 
comfort, and besides these there is laoor wlxich tends to the x>rotection of the com- 
munity in health and in thqsafety of person and property. Thus, as fast as the 
laborers can be sx)ared from the production of the raw material and from the 
manufacture of the necessary articles in clothing and shelter, they enter the occu- 
pations that relate to amusement and recreation, and the profession of medicine; 
all these deal with the protection of health; and besides these occupations they 
enter upon the legal profession, the insurance of goods, insurance against fire, 
and against accidents and death, these things being devoted to the protection of 
X)roperty and life. Besides these, the officials managing public works, and those 
who administer xmblic charities, and the officers of the government of the people 
(these occupations, too, dealing with protection) increase and multiply. Besides 
these two general classes of occupations which relate first to luxury and creature 
comfort and require a higher order of educated, technical skill, and secondly, to 
the means of protection, there is a higher order of occupations which have to do 
with the morm and religious culture, the intellectual education of the peoide, the 
trades that supply ornament on useful goods and make the works of fine art, or 
occupations that deal with the collection and diffusion of information, the edit- 
ing and printing of books, the operating of the telegraph, and, lastly, the imrsuit 
of science and the invention of devices useful in the arts. I have already quoted 
freely from an article in which I have described this transfer of laborers from the 
production of necessities to the industries that deal with creature comfort, pro- 
tection, and culture. 
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What I have said regarding the educatioui of the colored race holds with refer- 
ence to the education of the Indians. The Indian has had hitherto the tribal fonii 
of civilization. The defect of the tribe is that it does not peimit the rise of com- 
binations large enough to ^ve free development to productive industry, and it 
does not permit the ownership of land in severalty. Major Pratt’s Indian school 
at Carlisle teaches the Indian to desire individual ownership of farms and 8ho])s, 
and to specialize his industry in shoemaking, the making of harnesses, the cook- 
ing of food, tlie making of clothing, and the building of houses. 

I have already presented in a separate table the nottiworthy industrial schools 
in the different parts of the United States, showing not only the numbers of studen I s 
but the brancihes of study pursued. I would here call attention to the importance 
of good teaciiers in this nc'w experiment of teaciiing industries. If the schools are 
to furnish students well eipiipped to enter the fields of labor, it is necessary that 
the teachers miderstand how to combine science with the arts; how to make the 
pupil understand the reasons for the knacks and te(?hnic.alitieH of the trades. At 
present we liavc^ few teachers who can teacdi the arts and trades as well as the 
great mass of teachers can teach arithmetic, reading, and geography. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Is not the old system of apprenticeship the best sys- 
tem of manual training they can get;’ get so much scdiooling and then go in as an 
apprenti(*e?— A. 1 am not qnitci i)repared to say that the apprentice system remains 
to this dat(^ t}i(‘ Iw'st system of learning. I think that in many of the arts the 
school gives a much better instruction, and tlmt as soon as the teachers of the arts 
and industries have learnc'dliow to teach their spo(nalti( *8 in progressive lessons, just 
as arithmetic- is taught, they will far excel th(‘ best forms of apprenticeship. The 
just complaint against thti apprenti(;e system is that tin; employer naturally wishes 
to get as mucli as he can out of the apprentice and hold him as long as he can in 
his service*. He therefore holds back from the pupil a knowledge of the higher 
secrets of tlie trade and does not give him the finishing touclh He keeps the 
appr^mtice at work on the drudgery of the trade too long, and often the api)rentic-e 
is not helped at all to ac(iuire the highest skill. It is a different thing in a sclux)!. 
Tlie individual is praised and rewarded for his efforts to master the most difficult 
processes of the trade, and it hastens the pupils as fast as their (capacity will i)ermit. 
From year to year new cities are building manual training schools and trade schools, 
and it will by andby iKJCome possible for any person who has earned a little money 
to leave his regular work and take a j)orti()n of a year or a whole year for bettc^r 
preparation in some trade school. This will assist very much the transfer of the 
best laborers from the ])roduction of raw material and the coarser manufactures 
into spheres when* the highest skill is reipiired and paid a much higher remuner- 
ation. In the article to which I referred a moment ago, showing this transfer of 
latoers, it is noted that in the twenty years from 1870 to 1890 the classes of labor 
which require more dire(;tive power and more skill increased very much faster 
thiin the population. For instance, designers and draftsmen and inventors in- 
creased from 104 in 1,000,000 to four times that number in each 1,000,000 of the 
population. Chemists and metallurgists increased to thrt;e times the number in 
each 1,000,000, jounialists doubled, printers, compositors, and lithographers wtuit 
up from about .-1,000 in 1,000,000 to nearly 5,000 in 1,000,000; while, on the other 
hjind, the mere bla(^ksmith , the man of all work, decreased from 1 1,000 in 1 ,000,000 
to 9,000 in 1,000,000, and the specialized workers iii iron and ste(d increased from 

14.000 to 21,000 in 1 ,000,000. Workers in stoves and funiaces, upholstery, paper 
hanging, plumbers, makers of pottery, painters, and glaziers, makers of clocks 
and watches, increased from 9,000 in 1 ,0()0,(M)0 to 10,000 in 1 ,00(1,000. Besides this 
there was a large increase of peoide engaged in managing street railroads and 
steam railroads and in the transfer of passengers by other conveyances, so that 
while in 1870 there were 22,000 in each 1,000,000, in 1890 there were over 88,000 in 
each 1,0()0,000. There was certainly a vast improvement in the dwelling houses 
in the same period, so that each person is able with the wages that he receives 
now to obtain far more and far better house room. 

I have niention(.*d already the increase of high schools in the United States. 
Last May I made a comparative table shovring the increase of higher education 
in colleges, universities, and technical schools, and discovered, to my surprise, 
that in twenty-five years, between 1872 and 1897, the number of students in the 
colleges alone, omitting professional and technical students, had increased from 
590 in 1,000,000 to 1 ,210 in 1 ,000,000, and that the number of college students pur- 
suing speinal inve8tigation.s with a view to increase a scientific knowledge in 
special provinces had increased from less than 200 in 1,000,000 in 1872 up to 

6.000 in 1,000,000 in 1897. This class of students, it is well known, is a class of 
students that furnishes the most useful inventions and devices not only for manu- 
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factures but for the problems of city life that relate to the public heaitn and the 
management of waterworks, gas works, the purifying of the slums, and such 
matters. 


I. Number of college students to each 
1,000,000 persons in the United States 
(excluding professional and technical 
students, but including post-graduate 
students) : 


1873 590 

187:i 740 

1874 7C0 

1875 ..-- 740 

1876 720 

1877 710 

1878 - 790 

1879 ---- .... 780 

1880 - - 780 

1881 760 

1882-8:j 740 

1889 -84 750 

1884- 85 760 

1885- 86 700 

1886- 87.-- . 710 

1887- 88 710 

1888- 89 750 

1889- 90 880 

1890- 91 990 

1891- 93 1,030 

1893- 99 1,080 

1899-94 1,140 

1894- 95 l,liM) 

1895- IK; . 1,230 

1896- 97 . 1,210 


IL The following table shows the num- 
ber of post-grudujvte students in the 
universities and colleges of th(‘ United 
States each year for twenty-five years: 


18a-72 . 198 

1872-79,, 319 

1879-74 . -- 289 

1874-75 -- 369 


1875- 76 399 

1876- 77 889 

1877- 78 414 

1878- 79 465 

1879- 80 411 

1880- 81 460 

1883- 89.-. 523 

1889-84 778 

1884- 85 869 

1885- 86 935 

1886- 87 . - 1,337 

1887- 88 .. - 1,290 

1888- 89 1,343 

1889- 90 1,717 

1890- 91 . 3,191 

1891- 92 2,499 

1893- 99 ... 3,851 

18i)3-94 3,493 

1894- 95 .. . .. 3,999 

1895- 96 .. 4,363 

1896- 97 . 4,919 


III. Number of i>rol‘essioiial students to 
each 1.000,000 persons in the United 


States: 

1873 280 

1876 380 

1881 440 

1885-86 450 

1890-91 570 

1895-96 740 


IV. Studemts in scientific and technical 


courses in the United States: 

1889- 90 14,869 

1890- 91 15,586 

1891- 93 17,012 

1892- 93 20,339 

1893- 94 . 3;i,254 

1894- 95 ... - .. ... . 24,055 

1895- 96 23,598 


It is significant that th(^ people of the United Stales as a whoh? have increasing 
faith in tlie higher education in colleges, that in the short period of twenty-five 
years the number sent by tin; ptiople to these institutions should have more than 
doubled in each minion of inhabitants. 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) You have in your department the statistics of 
prJweiit enrollment in different States, have you? Also by States, by divisions 
and States?— A. I give the tables here showing the enrollment of pupils in the 
ditferent States in secondary schools and higher education, and the elementary 
and secondary together in a separate table. 
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Students in public and private normal schools and public and private high schools in 

1898-99, 


HtudentM in normal course.?. 


Secondary students. 


State or Territory. 

Public normal 
schools. 

Private normal 
schools. 

Ihiblic higli 
schools. 

ITivate second- 
ary schools. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

:t 

:i.3,205 

Male. 

1 

11,829 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

1 

United States 

2 

11,543 

i\,m 

« 

197,127 

7 

279, 100 

51,900 

9 

51,938 

North Atlantic Division 

4,242 

13,472 

145 

1,790 

63,536 

87, 147 

20,797 

18,528 

South Atlantic Division 

1,032 

2,762 

.581 

1,000 

10,278 

15,40(') 

8,945 

8,738 

South Central Division 

1,1.57 

2, 115 

2,3.50 

1,799 

14,680 

20,952 

10,335 

10,601 

North Central Division 

4,;{-40 

Il,9a5 

8,139 

6, 687 

98,691 

140,370 

9,687 

10,9.53 

Western Divi.sion 

772 

2,931 

308 

167 

9,912 

1.5,22.5 

2, 136 

3,118 

North Atlantic Division. 









Maine 

02 

tkKS 

18 

22 

3,870 

4,973 

1,193 

1,388 



10] 



1,546 

1,918 

• 1,.5<K) 

885 


30 

22,5 



li:i67 

li802 

' 670 

676 

Maasaehn.setts 

.'h; 

i,:io.5 

0 

1.59 

14,841 

19 ; .584 

3,018 

2,536 


0 

172 



1,448 

1,988 

2.34 

280 

Connecticut 

3 

.572 




3 ; 039 

3,924 

1,166 

1,322 

New York 

1,153 

1,735 

io 2 

1,290 

22, 2W) 

28,524 

5,040 

5,812 


78 

7tK) 




^3,932 

6, 222 

1,936 

1,5.50 

Penn.sylvHnia 

2,822 


32.5 

319 

11 ; 227 

18,212 

5 ; 980 

4 ; 049 

South AtUmlic, Division: 










0 




124 

()63 

119 

101 

Maryland 

13 

393 


43 

1,820 

2, 270 

874 

1,101 

District of Columbia 

14 

1.50 

0 

43 


2,062 

2.30 

mi 

Virginia 

68 

240 

124 

213 

1,-584 

2,:i82 

1,675 

1,6:1. 5 

West Virginia 

542 

169 

109 

116 

588 

1,190 

235 

:{;)8 

North Carolina 

132 

67.8 

118 

248 

410 

.527 

.3, 187 

2,462 

South Carolina 

0 

177 

41 

58 

1,567 

2,3(» 

779 

.575 

Georgia 

220 

M9 

84 

193 

2,245 

3,321 

1,828 

1,867 

Florida 

43 

75 

09 

56 

386 

623 

18 

i:i2 

South Central Division: 









Kentucky 

171 

211 

471 

260 

2,336 

3,090 

1,565 

I,.512 

Tenne.saee 

210 

394 

617 

.585 

2,246 

3,088 

2,816 

2, ('>89 

Alabama 

200 

.527 

349 

213 

; 1,294 

1,772 

1,312 

1,0.52 

Miasisaippi 

94 

90 

306 

260 

1 1,6.53 

2,213 

1,120 

1,101 

Louisiana 

60 

379 



.584 

1,241 

i 531 

679 

Texas 

175 

.318 

365 

2 W; 

1 127 

7,818 

l,i)86 

2,638 

Arkan.sas 

40 I 

26 

248 

215 

1,263 

1,549 

I 777 

675 

Oklahoma 

111 

140 



115 

173 

21 

34 

Indian Territory 





[ 62 

8 

207 

226 

Nort,h Central Division: 





1 



Ohio 

1 12 

.575 

2,795 

1,309 

18,687 

24,281 

1,95:1 

1,516 

Indiana 

1 436 

743 

2,162 1 

],f»08 

1 10,647 

14,821 1 

922 

1,212 

Illinois 

404 

l,:i04 

,549 1 

744 

14,573 

22,546 

! 1,467 

1,964 

Michigan 

207 

992 

210 

314 

11,574 

16,572 

369 

823 

Wisconsin 

778 

1,951 

.52 

27 

7,566 

9,982 

.886 

.533 

Minnesota 

437 

1,698 

34 

21 

4,862 

7,002 , 

792 

718 

Iowa 

515 

1,582 

1,270 

1,291 

11,193 

16.2(K; 

908 

990 

Missouri 

629 

971 

61 

84 

7,723 

11,801 i 

2,484 

2,186 

North Dakota 

104 

274 

25 

10 

405 

599 

20 

48 

South Dakota 

157 

411 

31 

27 

788 

1,083 

101 

146 

Nebraska 

175 

482 

069 

923 

5,394 

8,198 

262 

415 

Kansas 

426 

1,002 

275 

329 

1 5,279 

8,279 

423 

404 

W’estern Division: 









Montana 

10 

120 



433 

.5.59 

0 

63 

Wyoming 





118 

151 

36 

48 

Colorado 

49 

274 

64 

182 

2,242 

3, 216 

53 

87 

New Mexico 

10 

25 



60 

116 

31 

62 

Arizona 

62 

120 

1 

55 

117 

0 

10 

Utah 

85 

72 

244 

263 

866 

.575 

613 

480 

Nevada 





160 

263 



Idaho 

59 1 

92 



129 

226 

90 

80 

Washington 

09 1 

253 



1,114 

1,874 

176 

339 

Oregon 

214 ' 

347 



670 

1,107 

393 

586 

Caliiomia 


1,028 

0 

22 

4,595 

7,023 

745 

1,434 
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Whole number ofstudentu receiving higher education (including dudents in under- 
graduate and graduate departmenh of universities and colleges, colleges fi^ 
xeonien, schools of technology, and in professional schools and departments) in 

ms-oo. 


Uni voral ties 
and college 3 
for men and 
for both Hoxea. 


State or Territory. 


United States.. 


North Atlantic Divinion 
South Atlantic DiviHion 
South Central Division 
North Ctuitral Division. 
Wiwtern Division 


North Atlantic Division 

Maine 

New ITampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. .. 
lihodo Island . .. 

Connecticut 

New York 

Now Jersey 

Penn-ylvanm 

South Atlantic Division: 

D(‘iawaro 

Maryland - 

District oC Coluraliia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina . - 

Coorgia 

Florida 

South Cent ral Division : 

Kentucky 

Tonnessoe 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian Teri'iiory 
North C Central Division; 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

Bouth Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas. 

Western Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California - - - 


58,467 


6 ,:ki6 

16,727 


814 

6J4 

;vi2 

4,2:18 

706 

2,:i:i2 

5,5»81 

1,471 

101 

1,087 

616 

1,112 

291 

1 , 3:38 

68:1 

1,000 

178 

1,18:1 

1,788 

772 

348 

<134 

1.225 

m 

24 

15 

:i,:i:i7 

1,872 

4,038 

1,495 

1,775 

1,:181 

1,75.2 

1,755 

75 

129 

1H)8 

1,210 

47 

35 

354 

13 

53 

92 

96 

45 

:i84 

225 

2.316 


18,948 


2,644 

991 

2,5:14 

10,501 

2,278 


ID 

424 

204 

no 

6s:i 

0 

915 


i:J7 

150 

37 

158 

154 

67 

175 

116 

281 

864 

22:1 

:ii 

2:12 

559 

254 

14 


1.361 


I 

Colleges for women — ’ 
Division A. i 

Colleges for women— | 
Division B. , 

Schools of 
technology 

Professional 
schools and 
departments 
(law, medi- 
cine, and the- 
ology). 

Total num- 
ber of stu- 
dents in 
higher edu- 
cation. 

C; 

-a 

Female. 

oJ 

73 

42,154 

A 

73 

i 

1.759 ] 

<u 

73 

'Fi 

iott.ftw : 

Female. 

4,593 i 

10,86<> 

9,038 

1,339 

37,506 

4,(W8 

813 

2,522 

232 

13,129 

523 

:{8,005 

8,260 

4?2 

4,;i74 

1,715 

14 

5,520 

120 

13,<«1 

6,971 


4,:i9!) 

929 

57 

5,(E3 

42 

I3,:ii2 

7,032 

51 

1.249 

:i,o<):5 

682 

17,106 

918 

39,896 

13,401 

22 

31 

809 

‘.m 

1,346 

166 

5,816 

2,841 


3:1 


~ ~~ 1 

255 

5 

1,069 

226 



K« 

9 

i:n 

0 

848 

0 





210 

0 

552 

114 

2.595 

125 

1,5(X) 

47 

2,369 

i:« 

8.107 

:i,:i24 



84 

;{6 


0 

842 

240 



55 

24 

478 

7 

2,865 

147 

l.OiW 

127 

42<5 

KKi 

5,437 

218 

11,844 

2,2.13 


<» 

:154 

JO 

473 

0 

2,298 

16 

:i5i 

522 



:5,T24 

160 

9,580 

1,951 






1 

101 

7 

276 

;i57 

287 

0 

1,911 

69 1 

3,286 

829 





1,265 

42 I 

1,881 

192 

m 

82:1 

561 

0 

1,055 

0 I 

2,728 

1,056 


10 



i:ji 

3 1 

422 

170 


838 

264 


378 

h i 

1,970 

1,(X»6 


\,m 

•371 

0 

1:55 

:j ' 

1,209 

1,136 


1,280 


0 

625 

4 1 

1,857 

1,459 







178 

116 


8.59 

i 


1,242 

10 

2,425 

1,150 


1, 180 



2,:J44 

15 1 

4 , 1:12 

2,059 

. 

616 

W9 

19 

315 


1,386 

860 


1,082 

208 

10 

(52 

0 

t 618 

1,123 


87 



183 

3 

1 1,117 

:i82 



' 'a56 

0 

4r)3 

11 

2,034 

1,095 


50 



154 

1 

495 

:105 



6<5 

28 



90 

42 







1.5 

16 


221 

250 

0 

2, 4:22 

116 

6.009 

2,210 



743 

91 

84:1 

;55 

3,458 

878 

51 

129 

200 

0 

5, 1:57 

425 

9,375 

2,960 



552 

J<3 

1,746 

84 

3 . 79:1 

1,071 


:{2 



7<W 

3 

2,539 

621 


14 



1,220 

:i7 

2,601 

818 



49:5 

122 

1,129 

76 

3,874 

1,178 


788 



8,071 

79 

4,826 

1,619 



89 

20 


164 

72 



252 

79 



881 

166 





439 

.‘J2 

1,347 

724 


<55 

484 

277 

:«5 

41 

2,029 

1,089 



29 

17 



76 

68 

, ..... 






35 

24 



:5.56 

64 

32:1 


1,083 

348 



26 

21 



:i9 

21 

1 






63 

40 



92 

48 



184 

128 







06 

85 

L 






45 

84 

) 


109 

m 



493 

263 

5 


15)7 

Ul 

166 

27 

588 

820 

i 22 

31 



867 

96 

3,178 

1,510 
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Tuhul rmirmumj nhomng Mai mmiber of pupils and studcntH of all grades in JtoOipuhlic 
and private, schools and colleges^ 1898-99. 

Note.— The claMiflcatioii of Statos made use of iu the following: table is the .sjime as that adopted 
by the United States census. 


i I'upils receiving: ele- 
uienUiri' instruction 



(primary and gram- j 
mai grades). 

Division. 

I’lihlie. 

Private i 
(largid.v 
estiinHled).! 

1 

1 

'Z 

U 

United State.s 

11,002,488 

1 1,193,882 


North Atlantic Division 

Sontli Atlanta* Division 

It, 170, .5-11 
2, 1 1.5, \ 18 

503,0,50 1 
KS,917 I 
117,172 1 

South Ueiitnil JiivisioTi 

2,tHKl 112 

North Ceiitrsl Division 

Western Division 

5. 1 hi, 80.5 
72(1. .580 

423. 170 : 
31,. 513 i 



I’lipils reeeivinjf 
secondary instructi<ai 
(hif^li-school grade), a 


^ 1 

Private (in 
preparatory 

Public, h 

schools, 

acadi'iuics, 

.seminaries, 


etc.). 

4 

•*1 

488,549 


1.53,012 1 

51,075 

27, 101 

24. (KU 

37J.51 

31,. TO 

2 12, (’^>5 

49, 803 

27,727 

9,014 


Stud(‘nls u-ceuing liighcr instrnction 


In universities and 
colleges, c 


In schools (»f uieilicnic, 1 
la w, and theology, f j 


In normal schools, y 


Divlsittn. 


1 


United States 

North Atlantic Division. 
South Atlautie Division. 
Soutli Uentral Division . . 
North Ueiitral Division.. 
Western Division 


Public. 

d 

Prl- 

vntc. 

Total 


7 

8 

iu»,0."t0 

73,201 

103,251 

5,155 

27, m 

32,013 

3,702 

10,2<M> 

13,902 

2,818 ! 

11,401 

11,219 

11,180 j 

21,093 

35,273 

1,10.5 1 

1 . 1 

3,019 

1 

7,151 


I’ubhc 

./ 

Pri- 

vate 

Total. 

tt 

10 

11 

j 8,510 

40, .594 

.5.5,131 

1 251 

, It., 935 

1 17, m 

! Kiti : 

t.,017 

0,.S|M 

1,118 1 

1 4,740 

5,K5S 

i .5.5W. j 

1 17. .572 

1 23, 138 

771 

l,33tl 

1 2,101 


Public. 

Pri- 

vate, 

Total. 


1 » 

14 

41,808 

23,572 

1) (>H, 380 

17,711 

2,235 

19,919 

3,794 

1,.581 

5,375 

3,272 

4, 155 

7,127 

10,325 

11,82<. 

31,1.51 

3,703 

775 

4, 178 


Division. 

Mu min ary of 
higher (includ- 
ing iKunial) 
inslrnclion. 

Miiniiiiary (»f pupils by 
grade 

Huimmiry according 
lo control. 

(Iraud 

total. 


Public. 

Pri- 

vate. 

Klemeii- Meeoiid 
tary j ary. 

Higher. 

Public. 

Privati'. 


1 

15 

10 

17 j 18 

n> 

5S() 


ZZ 

'I'Ik* United States... 

83,398 

143,30.7 

15, .850, 370 |o.5.5,227 

220, 7ti.5 

15,2111, 13.5 

1,. 503, 9*27 

10, 738, 302 

North Atlautie Division ..! 
Kouih Atlantic Division ..j 
Mouth Uetitral Division ...| 
North Central Division ...1 
Western Division 1 

23,120 

8,387 

7,238 

30,071 

8,582 

40,028 
17,798 
2t),290 
53, 191 
5,154 

3, 973, .593 20.5,287 
2,2(M,395 1 51,108 
3.0.''fl,281 08,073 

5,809,975 ,292,518 
7.58,123 1 37,341 i 
1 1 

09,718 

20,185 

27,531 

89,5(52 

13,730 

3,017,275 
2,151,239 
2, 9 17. .501 
5,725,531 
7(52, 889 

001,3.53 

130,719 

19.8,990 

520,524 

40,311 

4,lil8, 028 
2,281.98,8 
3, 14(5, 191 
0,252,0.55 
809,200 


alucluding pupils in preparatory or academii* departments of higher institutions, public and pri- 
vate, and exetuding elementary pupils, who are classed in columns 2 and II. A classification of 
public and of private .secondary students, according to the character of the institutions in which they 
are found, is given in Uhap. Xhl, vol. 2, Report of Cominis.sioner of Kdiu-atiou for 181)8-99. 

6 This is made up from the returns of individual high schools to the Bureau, and is somewhat ((ki 
small, as there are many secondary impils outside the conipleteiy organised high schools whom there 
are no means of enumerating. 

clucluding colleges for women, agricultural and mechanical (land-grant) colleges, and scicntlfi'; 
schools. Students 111 law, theological, and mediiail departments are cxciuded, b(>ing tabulated iu 
columns 9-11. Students in academic and preparatory departments are also excluded, being tabulated 
in columns 4 and 5. 

d Mainly State universities and agricultural and mechanical colleges, 
c Including schools of dentistry, pharmacy, and viderlnary medicine. 

/Mainly in schools or departments of medicine and Inw attached to State universities. 

0 Nonprofessional pupils In normal schools are included in columns 4 an<l 6. 
aTherc are, in addition to this numlmr, 25,307 students taking normal i-onrscs in nnlversitics. col* 
leges, and public and private high .s<*lnM»l,*.. 
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It will be seen that the total number of difiEerent pupils enrolled on the school 
registers of the public schools alone for 1898-99 is 15,138,715, the same being 20i 
per cent of the total peculation. I have already given a table showing the com- 
parison of the United States with other countries in this matter of school enroll- 
ment as compared with the total population. 

A'inount of production in State of Masmehusetf 8. —Aver mQ for each inhab- 
itant per day on the basis of 1880 and compared with school enrollment.— -The 
total production of the labor of the people of the United States for 1880 was about 
44 cents apiece per day for each man, woman, and child; but the production of 
Massachusetts with its average of seven years of schooling for each inhabitant 
was nearly double that of the average for each inhabitant of the whole nation. 
I hav(^ made on different bases three estimates, using the data given by Col. C. D. 
Wright in his census of the State for 1885. Tlie lowest estimate gives 68 per cent 
more than th(^ national average, the second 84 per cent, the third and best one 
exactly 100 per (^ent. The population of Massachusetts is 4 per cent and its pro- 
duction is 8 per (Muit of that of the whole nation. Who that looks at modem 
productions of industry and considers how much of it is due to machinery, and 
considers further the (lepeiidenco of machinery for its management on alert and 
edut*ate<l intelligenct**, can fail to see the relation of the schools of Massachusetts 
to its plKiiiomenal produ(;tion of the items of wealth. 

The virtue of jirudence or productive industry insures the existence of other 
virtues, such as temperance and honesty. For the fact that the peoide of a State 
have arrived at the stage of political conscience that they attack not only the 
Clime, but also its source, in such vice as intemperance, implies an advance also 
in rt'gard io many virtues. And can not tln^ well-ke])t schools claim a large share 
in producing these favorabh^ moral conditions? 

Q. ( By M T-. A. L . H arris. ) You sp< )ke a na )ment ago about the manual-training 
schools. Do you know how many colleges in the United States have a farm on 
which tile students of agriculture (tan learn the iiractical part of farming along 
with the scientitic part?— A. 1 do not think that the agricultural colleges, with 
their model liarms, are working exactly along the line that you indicate. They 
are doing excellent work in mathematics and science; they are studying agricul- 
ture, chtuiiistry, and acipiiring general ability for investigating, nut I do not 
think tliat they are giving as much time as they ought to, or as much time as they 
will give to the so-called ])racti(^al probhuns of agriculture in their own States. 
I think i>erhaps that they (jould do more service by devoting more of their time to 
a study of the methods us(‘d by the best farmers in their States. There is the 
matter of iiri^paring goods for market and marketing the same. It seems to me 
that a st udy of the methods employed by the most successful farmers would create 
in the minds of tlie agiicultural pujuls an ideal standard as to the best methods in 
this respfHd. A study of the methods employed for imi)rovlng crops and improv- 
ing the character of live stock, studying meanwhile the methods in actual use in 
the Stat(‘, would iirodnce fruitful results. The inventory of the successful farmers 
and the best, famis, the best methods and the greatest results, the study of the 
causes of tliese things, would be very iirofitable to the students of the agricultural 
colleges and would (;ertainly lead to great progress in the States. There is great 
differenc (5 betwcien the study of chemistiy by means of a text-book and the same 
by iiuiuns of a laboratory. There is a gieat difference between the study of the 
general theory of a subject and a study of its apiilication in one’s own neighborhood. 

Q. (By Mr. Pinr.ui^.) Speaking of higher education, have you any remarks to 
m^e in regard to female education in the last twenty-live years?— A. The educa- 
tion of WMimen in institutions of higher learning has been revolutionized in the 
psist 25 years. The education of women in colleges has increased greatly the 
number of active minds who are investigating all sorts of problems belonging to 
sociology. The f(>llowing table will give some idea of this increase: 

Women college students in collegejt and seminaries for women and in coeducational 

colleges. 


[From reports of CtommisHioiicr of Education.] 
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The higher education of women has tended to displace men in certain employ- 
ments. It is a matter of common observation that women are taking up their 
quota of clerkships. This displacement is nowhere more noticeable than in edu- 
cation, which now shows for 1897, out of a whole number of 403,333 teachers in the 
public schools of the country, only 82.6 per cent of male teachers, 271,947 being 
women teachers. I have alrea^ considered above in many places the question 
of readjustment of vocation. What is the effect of putting one class of laborers 
out of employment? The laborers displaced seek other employments. If they 
are well educated they give themselves to the acquirement or some new skill in a 
higher employment than they had before. In fact, in a prosperous period of busi- 
ness, such as existed betweem 1880 and 1890, the higher ^ades of occupation 
increase and expand. Cajatal seeks investment and moves into the higher spheres 
of labor, and makes its draft on the population for the most skillful and versatile 
of the laborers to enter the new occupations. 

I give hero a list of occupations that I have prepared, showing the lower order 
which produces a supply for ni'ccissities, and second, a higher order of two kinds, 
the first of wlikdi produces means of luxury, and the second the means of pro- 
tection «and culture. 


Lift of ovmpationfi. 

I. The lower order — production of necessities. 

1. Proc.uring of raw materials. 

(a) Agiiciilturc‘. and gracing. 

(b) Hunting, fishing. 

(c) Mining (including iR*troleuni wells, etc.). 

2. Transportation. 

(a) Teaming. 

(b) Railroad. 

(c) Water transportation. 

8. Transformation of products. 

(а) Textile fabrics, cloth, and clothing. 

(б) Wood and metal work. 

(c) Leather. 

(d) Miscellaneous. 

II. The nigher order— production of means of luxury, of protection, and of 

culture. 

The vocations that provide: 

1 . Means of luxury and creature comfort, , including manufactures that require 

a higher order of educated technical skin. 

2. Means of protection, including — 

(a) Those who provide amusement and recreation. 

(b) Medical profession. 

(c) The legal profession. 

(d) Officials managing public works or public charities, also Quvern- 

inent officials. 

(e) Insurance companies and the directive agents of companies formed 

for guarding the interests, general or special, of society as a whole, 
or of any ])ai'ticular part of it — charitable associations, trade 
unions, etc. 

8. Instrumentalities of culture. 

(tt) Moral and religious— churches, etc. 

(b) Intellecitual and moral education — schools and libraries. 

(c) Esthetic— including all trades that produce oniaments on useful 

goods or that produ(‘e works of art in sculpture, painting, music, 
poetry and literary art, landscape gardening, etc. ; also all influences 
that cultivate taste— the formation and care of art museums, etc. 

(d) The collection and diffusion of information, editing and printing of 

books and newspapers, telogi-aph operators, etc. 

(c) Pursuit of science and the invention of devices useful in the arts. 


PKBSENT INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Do you think the more the working classes are edu- 
cated and they begin to know their rights and privileges as members of the com- 
munity more discontent comes among the classes and more irritation between 
capital and labor?— A. I certainly think that the working class in proportion as it 
liecomes educated knows its rights and jn-ivileges as members of the community 
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and that more discontent is created and more irritation grows up between capital 
and labor. 1 think that the hatred of capital which prevails amonfe many indi- 
viduals of the laboring population is due to the fact that capital has not undertaken 
efficiently the political education of the laboring class. If capital showed in a 
simple and clear manner how its employment in the community for the promotion 
of manufactures and commerce cheapens the cost of the necessities and of the 
luxuries to all consumers, and that it makes the employment of the wage-earner 
more constant, and if it showed that the invention of machinery thereby increases 
tlie amount of productions of all kinds that can be purchased by the consumers, 
and also that it has rendered possible a change of vocations fi’om the mere drudg- 
ery of producing raw materials or manufacturing coarse goods up to skilled indus- 
tries wherein the wage-earner doubles and trebles his wages, I think that a more 
healthful jioimlar opinion with regard to capital would come to exist in the minds 
of the workers. Capital owes it to itself to make* its usefulness to the whole peo- 
ple as plain as a lesson in elementary arithmetic. It ought to teach, for one thing, 
the great service to the community of combinations made by that class of persons 
known as (;aptains of industry. The (‘-rcation of a railroad system, the cementing 
of it in all its parts into one whole, the adoption of very expensive rails, engines, 
and cars, the perfec^tion of sui)ervision ov('r the wdiole so that it can reduce the cost 
of transportation of freight from cents a mile p(;r ton to omvseventh of that, or 
oiK'-half a cent a mile per ton, is a prodigious benefit, showing its results in the 
enormous increase of value of farms in the Northwest, and, on the other hand, a 
c,orresponding de(;rease in the cost of tin; necessaries of life in the city populations 
of the Atlantic, coast. The invention of one man may be so greatly productive 
in this matter of a saving to the community that he may have addcjd more than a 
billion of d<dlars to the wealth of the coimminity while he has received one hun- 
dred millions for his own share. I presmne that, as Mr. Parejuhar suggests, (japi- 
tal in making its combinations often becomes cart'h'ss of the condition of the 
workingman and flatters itself that it may ignore the i)ublic opinion of the work- 
ingmen of the United States. But (capital certainly negh'cts its best interest when 
it comes to neglect the (mlightenment of the lalnirc^r as to the ac,tual function of 
large business combinations in the improvement of the (jondition of the i)(>oi)le. 

Q. Do you not think that the combination and concentration of capital still 
mf)re aggravates this very feature (^f contention; that capital itself , when com- 
bined and concentrated, cares less for the condition of the working man and is 
better able to command the seiwice of the employee than it would be if controlled 
l)y a gi-eater number of (;apitalists?— A. 1 would say that Henry Carey, of Phila- 
delphia, used t(^ utter a very important truth in political economy when he said 
that we need more commerce and less trade. The more you can eliminate the 
middleman in commerce the more the inoducer gets for his raw material and the 
manuf .icturer gets for his labor and the less the consumer has to pay for the arti- 
cle in its final shape?. A department store, for instance, by combining various 
lines of commerce, bringing them together in one building, is able to perform 
ten times as many exchanges as can be performed by 8ei»arate stores using the 
same number of clerks. Commerce takes ai-ticles from where they are less useful 
and brings them to places where they are more useful. Large surpluses of goods 
in each community are worth nothing to that communit>% and would go to waste 
unless they could be transferred to another community where they are needed. 
Carey made a very interesting diagram. From a given point (call it London, for 



instance) as the apex, draw two lines, one rising above the horizontal and the 
otlier descending below it in the same degree. The rising line represents the 
increased cost of manufactured products as we move away from cities and ai)- 
proach the verge of civilization. The lower line represents the falling price of 
riiw material as we move toward the border land. As you go from the border 
land toward London, the central market of the world, you find your raw mate- 
rial increasing in value. On the other hand, you find the manufactured product 
decreasing in price. "When you reach the central market of the world, you find 
manufactui*ed products at their cheapest and raw materials at their highest 
price. This is a very instructive diagram. - . 

Q. Wbilft labor-saving machinery has cheapened immensely the cost of what 
you would call the comforts of life—that is, clothing, etc.— for the workin^^, 
bfts it ever cheapened the necessaries of life to the working man?— A, vlHiile 
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labor-saving machinery has (•heai>ened immenst^ly the cost of a great many 
manufactures and the imported articles of f(Kxl and clothing, for the work- 
ingman it has not cheapened the item of meat. Meat has continually in(ir(‘ased 
in value in the markets of the world for the past three hundred years. This has 
been occasioned partly by the enormous increase in the com sumption of meat by 
the people as a whole. But the other products of agriculture have not increased 
so much. The great staple grains, measured by a day's wages, have not increased. 
Wliile varieties of agricultural products that are brought from a distance— say 
from the tropical regions around the world to the markets of our great (uties— 
have enonnously decreased in price, so that the workingman has to pay iiigher 
for meat and al)out the same for grain and very much less for his tea, (;olfee, 
spices, tropical fruits, etc. 

Q. Meat would be only one item. Is it not a fH(d.,that in London, Paris, and 
New York, and the ^-eat centers, that the i>oor i>eople pay four, five, or six hundred 
per cent when buying at the small retail marts nion* than ordinarily they would 
nearer the producing point of the ne(*es8aries of life? Is not nearly the vdiole of their 
earnings eaten up by profits of the middleman?— A . 1 have no doubt that Mr. 
Farquhar is right in saying that tlu^ poor peo])U^ in the cities pay five or six 
hunted per cent more for the artwdes of food b(‘cause they buy it in small retail 
markets and pay the profits of a long series of middlemen, while tlk‘ir rich neigh- 
bors buy nearer, at wholesale ])rices, and pa> much less for what they get. Tliiy 
pay a large proportion of their whole earnings to the middlemen. 1 have already 
discussed the cheapening of provisions by means of vast combinations of capital 
invested in raih oads and the carrying trade. One of the most interesting tables 
to study in order to understand this subject is a tabh^ showing the amounts of 
ea(di of the several products in the markets of tlu^ world arranged in such a 
manner as to show the actual amount of each used by th<‘ community. It is in 
a small Ixiok, a very valuable one, edited by Mr. Mulhall, (tailed The History of 
Prices. He shows, on page 1 17, that the bread or the grain ])roduct of the world 
(!onstitutes 25 per cent of the total exiienses of the community, while meat is tin? 
next item, constituting bandy IG per cent. Iron and steel wares in the markets of 
the world occupy the next place and cost the community 7 per (^ent, whih^ dairy 
products cost 0^ Tier cent, cotton goods less than C per c(mt. All manner of wood 
jiroducts cost a little more than 5 p(‘r (amt, while woolen goods and beer cost 
about the same amount— namely, each 4 p(u* cent of the entire expenses— coal 
per cent and leather the same, potatoes almost .‘li per cent, wine 2^ per cent, 
spirits 2i ])er cent. For it is very important that we should consider the ])ropor- 
tion of the elements entering into consumption in order to f orm a clear idea as to 
whether the cheapening of any one element of production has a great or a small 
effect on the whole. The cost of manufacturing has decreased and is decreasing 
continually by the introduction of steam, ele(ttricity,and imi)roved machinery. 

Q. John Stuari Mill, in his latest b(K)k on politicial ('conomv, says; “ It is (pies- 
tionable if all the mechanical inventions yet mad(^ have lightened the day's toil 
of any human being." Do you believe that statement?— A. John Stuart Mill 
says that mechanical inventions have not lighttmed the day’s toil of any human 
being. This certainly is not in accordance with fa(;ts. Whim I was a youth, 
for two years of my life, I worked in a cotton mill 14 hours a day. The 14 hours 
permitted in 1844 have been reduced , by legislation to Jl hours or 10 hours per 
day. Mr. Atkinson’s little book on the distribution of jjroducts is a valuable 
source of information on this point. Mr. Atkinson, as you know, is a manufac- 
turer, and presents the fa(;ts on this subject in a thoughtful and attractive man- 
ner. Moreover, the amount received per day by each lal>orer in manufactures is 
much higher in the day shortened to 10 or 11 hours than it was in the day of 14 
hours. 

In order to answer intelligently the question brought forward by Mr. Farquhar, 
I think it is important to have in mind the definition of civilization. Civiliza- 
tion has two important objects: The one is to place under the command of the 
individual and the social whole the 8ervic(‘S of nature, and tlie other function is the 
making available to each individual the lives of his fellow-men, so far as their 
experience is concerned and their observations uixm nature, their reflections upon 
the facts of nature, and their insight into the laws by which nature is governed. 
Not only this experience regarding nature, but the experience regarding the human 
life, the laws which make social combinations possible, insights which underlie 
morality, religion, and the philosophical view of the world. Civilization evi- 
dently relates to a material side and to a spiritual side. If we compare John Stuart 
Mills’s time with our own, we shall find an enormous advance in the command 
of the material world by machinery and the forces of steam and electricity, but 
we shall find a much greater progress through the agency of the newspaper and 
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the book, reaping for eac,h person the results of the mental activity of all his 
fellow-men. It may bo that the men of the present time work as hard as the 
men of the last century, but every hour’s labor now produces from four to ten 
times as much result as each hour did then. Two hundred years ago the power 
of an individual citizen was very small in the way of participating in the life 
and work of his fellow-men; now it is comparatively great. 

Q. (By A. L. Harris.) Then you think the condition of the workingman is 
better to-day than it was 50 years ago? — A. The condition of the workingman is 
now far better than it was 50 years ago, because he can command more produc- 
tions that are uscjful for his luialth and comfort than he could tlien, and what is 
far better, he can share the observations and reflections of his fellow-men ui)on 
the problems of life. 


CRIMK AND PAUPERISM. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you believe that crime and pauperism are on the 
decrease in the UnittHl States instead of on the in<u*ease? — ^A. Pauperism is on the 
decrease*, in all the Shift's which have a proi)er division of labor between agncul- 
ture, manuftuitures, and commerce. But the standard of poverty has been raised, 
and that class of ptu’soiis wlio were obliged to shift for themselves 50 years ago 
now ri*cei\ <* more or h'ss aid from the public. So it is with regard to crimti; the 
basis has changed somewhat; formerly the grosser kind of crimes were more fre- 
(juent and little ac.count was taken of many crimes which now are pursued with 
s(‘vt*rity. Tliti list of crimes has been increased by transferring many offenses 
from the list of vitu's tolerated by society, such as drunkenness, for example, over 
to the list of punishable offcn-si'S. To illustrate this I quote the following sentences 
from a pH]*er of mine di'seribingthis appannit increase of (irinie in Massachusetts: 

"ToUiosi^ who liave objected to secular I'ducation as tending to fill our jails 
with edncat(‘d criminals, tla^ defenders of the schools have pointed significantly 
to the statistics of religious education among criminals which are beginning to 
be kept in a gi’(*at numlx'i- of jails and prisons. For instance, in the Detroit jail 
in 25 years there w('ro reported :17,()89 out of 40,838 as having religious training, 
against 2,240 who had none. Ot the religious influences, 15 had been under 
Mormon training. 00 under Jewish, and the remaining 37,000 about equally under 
Protestants and Ibnnan (.’atholic training. 

“In the Elmira Reformatory in 12 years those reported as having no religious 
training were only 7 per cent'; with Hebrew training, 5 per cent; with Protestant, 
42 per cent; and with Catholic, 40 per cent. 

“ In the rejiorts from 200 jails in the United States, with about 55,000 inisoners 
last year (1802), in rejdy to an inquiry made by the Bureau of Education, over 
oni 5 -half reported religious training of prisoners; 10,376 with none; 0,934 with 
Protestant; 103 with Jewish; 0,115 with Catholic training. 

“ I quote the.se facts to show how statistics may mislead a person who does not 
consider the qualitative as well as the (uiantitative side. 

“It would l)e preposterous to think that the training of the church or the Sun- 
day school (!Ould tend toward the production of criminals. The doctrine of 
self-sacrifice for others, the example of the Son of God who suffered, the perfect 
for the imperfect; no one can conceive a more powerful lesson to distrain the 
youth from a criminal career. The Jewish instruction in the Ten Commandments 
would produce rightc'ousness instead of crime. And yet the neophyte in statis- 
tics would say that the 92 per cent of criminals in Detroit who have received 
religious instruction made a bad showing for religious education. But he would 
say this only because he is a neophyte and omitted his denominator, like the bad 
arithmeticians who have been decrying public education in the magazines and 
reviews and comparing numerators without a glance at their denominators. 

“ The religious statistics would read when the denominators are applied some- 
what as follows: The 92 per cent of criminals who have had some religious 
instruction have been furnished by the 98 or 99 per cent of the whole population 
who have been under religious instruction, while the 8 iier cent of criminals 
without previous religious teaching represent the 1 or 2 per cent of their class in 
Michigan, And none of the crimmals came there through religious teaching, 
but because they neglected its counsels. . ^ . 

“ The attack on school education as increasing the number of convicted crimi- 
nals— an increase proved by the returns from tne different States— has brought 
forward a new phase of the question. , , ,, .r.. . 

“ Educators will remember the brilliant attack, led by Richard Grant White, 
some years ago, in the North American Review, and recently an article in the 
Popular Science Monthly, by Mr. Reece. These have been replied to; the former 
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by Dr. Philbrick, in tlie North American Review, and by Prof. B. F. Tweed, in a 
valuable pamphlet; that of Mr, Reece was well answered by Mr. H. H. Clayton, 
who quoted the interesting analysis of criminal records in Massachusetts published 
by Mr. David C. Torrey, in Lend a Hand, for January, 1800. 

“ Massachusetts, it was said, committed to its jails and prisons only 8,761 per- 
sons in 1850, while in 1885 it committed 36.651 , oi nearly three times as many. In 
1850, only 1 person to 113 inhabitants; in 1885, 1 to 73. This evidently demandecl 
a qualitative inquiryl What crimes are on tlie increase? Mr. Torrey classified 
them, fii'st, under two heads, and found that the crimes against person and prop- 
erty were, on an average, from 1865 to 1870, 1 to 301 inhabitants, while from 1880 
to 1885 they were 1 to 436, thus showing a decrease in serious crimes of 44 percjont. 
The second heading was commitments for crimes against order and dec.ency, and 
these liad increased largely. 

“Investigating further into these crimes against order and decency, Mr. Torrey 
found that they were mostly cas(‘s of drunkenness. The commitments for drunk- 
enness in 1850 were only 3,341, while' in 1885 they had risen to 18,701. The com- 
mitments for all other crimes than drunkenness in 1850 amounted to 1 for 183 
inhabitants and in 1885 to only 1 for 244 inhabitants. The average from 1850 to 
1865 was 1 to 174 inhabitants, while the average; from 1870 to 1885 was 1 to 241 
inhabitants for otlier crimes than drunkenness. , 

“ This showing (;ompletely turned the tables on that class of sensational or emo- 
tional writers who deal with what I call hysterical statistics. PersoTi and prop(;rty 
have be(!ome more safe in Massacdiu setts. Between 1865 and 1K85 conimitiiK'nts 
for crimes against them d(*(;reased 44 per cent, allowing tor increase of population. 
The decrease was greatest in crimt'S against property, but there was a d(;cided 
decrease of crimes against i)er.son. But while person and property havt; bticome 
safer in 35 years, drunkenness is not nearly so safe; the prisons and jails arc; 
crowded with intemperate; people, who were formerly allowed to go unmolested 
through the streets and country roads. 

“ The fact that person and proiK;rty have become more secure on the whole is 
very significant, when we cjonsider the fact that the numerous ci tie's of Massachu- 
setts auord hiding places for biu’glars who raid on the small villages of the rural 
part of the State by night and escape to the city by railroad i>efore morning. 
Any species of crime that goes unpunished tends to incjrease ami to multiply crimi- 
nals. Hence, rural districts in the ricinity of the large cities of the Middle and 
Eastern States suffer more from this species of marauding than any other portion 
of the United fc)tat(;s, not even excepting the borderland. 

“Of the secular virtues, justice is j>arti(;ularly cjoncenied in this matter of 
crime. It has two phases, honc'sty and truth sp(;aking, that are particularly cul- 
tivated in good schools. Teiiiperaiwje is a virtue whicdi the schcjol helps to some 
extent. Fortitude is developed by self-restraint in the school. Prudence; or 
providence is the sjjecial virtue of thrift, and the school nurtures this by increas- 
ing intelligence and skill in xiroductive industry.” 

Q. (ByA.L. Harris.) I would like to ask whether you have any data in your 
officje which sliow the legal course of study in the different parts of the States?— A. In 
regard to the question concerning the course of study fixed for the common s(;hools 
in the several States, I would say that a compilation of the school laws of the 
several States has been made and ijublislied in my annual report for 1865, but I 
have not gathered the information ft-om these laws into a separate account of the 
course of study. The course of study includes, in nearly all the States, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, history of the United States, miscellaneous les- 
sons in natural science, and a course of lessons in hygiene, especially with refer- 
ence to intoxicating drinks. I imblish from year to year a table showing the 
studies of all the secondary pupils, those in the high schools and in private acade- 
mies, showing how many are studying Latin, Greek, algebra, geometry. I will 
give a summary of the results for the past year in the following table; 
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Studentff in certain studies in sexiondary schools in 1S98-90. 



In public high 
schools. 

In privati* high 
s(‘h(K)ls and 

Hca demies. 

Studies. 

Number 

students. 

Per cent 
to total 
number 
second- 
ary 

students. 

Number 

students. 

Percent 
to total 
number 
second- 
ary 

students. 

liKleJits in 

2:W,981 

r)0. 39 

51,714 

49.80 


14, 8.'V8 

3.12 

9, 918 

9.55 


;17,K17 

7.94 

24, 106 

23.16 

Gomiiiu .... 

66,700 

It. 01 

19,772 

19.04 


i 271,887 

57.09 

51, 171 

52.17 

(T(*()Uiet ry 

! i:i3,047 

27. 94 

25,W10 

24.71 

rv - - 

9,7C4) 

2. 05 

5,212 

5.02 

Astronouiy 

Yttics . 

15,848 

3. 33 
20. 20 

7,011 

19,612 

6.75 

18.89 

Ch(*niJstry 

39,975 

8. 39 

10,157 

9. 78 

ironirni fill \ . ^ ^ » 

115,691 

24.29 

22,071 

21. 25 

Gt'olojijN 

19,248 

4.01 

6,347 

6. 11 


139,089 

29. 21 

26,951 

25.95 

V . 

ll,3()8 

2.39 

7,:vi8 

7.07 

- 



Ktigltsli lilemlure 

ifisUiry (otlK'f tliiiu I'liited 

178,819 
198, 8:M) 
182, 19() 
101,637 

37.f)5 

41.7.) 

:w. 32 

21.97 

34,040 
36,656 
39, 791 
1(.,566 

82.78 

35.:io 

88.32 

15.95 








Q, (By Mr. Phillips.) I would be pleased to hear you oii reuiedial legisla- 
1011 — iiidusti'iiil le^slatioii — which has Im'ou raised hy Major Farquhar and 
uysolf’’' -A. In reply to tin; (piestion hy Mr. Phillips as to rem<‘dial legislation, 
think that gen('ral‘(‘ducation is very important for the niasst‘s of the people, and 
lerhaps sufficient for them; hut there should he enough industrial schools to 
'liable unv' iierson in the <H)niinunity to learn all that a school (*an teach regarding 
he main industry of liis community, the working in wood andiron, in market 


;he weakling in norals, who is resiionsi tile lor tiie production or crime, ana, imru, 
,he weakling in intellect, who fills tin? asylums of the insane and feehle-nnnded. 
The weaklings of society need nurture more than they need justice. Ju^ice 


satioii which comes to us from Rome makes competition the basis of individual 
mccess in life. This is a higher idea than communism or socialism, hut it is not 
idapted to the weaklings of society. The third class of weaklings need the patn- 
irchal form of (dvilization; they must not he given so much fre(Klom as the 
aonnal class of citizens; they must he taken in hand by schools and by special 
irganizations devoted to cliarity. The Roman comi.etitive system is good lor the 
tiighest development of the individuality of men, hut it presupposes a basis of 
pride of character, ambition, and fortitude. Where there are only weaklings m 
Lrift and morals ((^specially on the side of self-indulgimce) and in intellect (the 
shims of great cities, for instance), the competitive system crushes rather than 

I have added a coiiv of the school laws of the several States) , codified for the 
answer to the many questions which may arise regarding the adaiitation of the 
school systems to their problems. It will he seen that there is a wide difference 
between the system as it exists in one State and that as it exists in another. 

In answer to the second question (of Mr. Farquhar), I should say that the 
manual-training school, as it exists at present, is in an experimental stage. It is 
an important expeiiment, hut it has not solved all of the problems, nor has it 
shown conclusively that the French and Belgian systems of special industrial 
schools is not preferable, on the whole. The most obvious reason in behalf of the 
mS-training school is it exists is that this is an age of mactoery, and it is 
well to have each individual know something about woodwork and ironwork, and 
the art of cookery, for the sake of general intelligence as regards the manage- 
ment of machines. For this, knowledge of machines is useful every ^y; and a 
knowledge of cooking is a knowledge which makes palatable and nutritious to 
raw material of food which is apt to be wasted in a C 9 mmunity where only a few 
of the women know how to make palatable and nutntious viands. 

fiCrZA 62 
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Washington, D. C., JuneS4^ 18$9. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. C. TRUE, 

Director of the Office of Experiment Stations, United Staten Department of 
Agriculture. 

The commiBBion met at 11 a. m., Second Vice-Chaiiman Gardner presiding. 
Mr. A. C. True was sworn as a witness, and testified concerning agricultural 
experiment stations and (iolleges, as follows: 

Q. Representative Gardner.) Please state your name?— A. A. C. True. 

Q. Occupation?— A. f am director of the office of experiment stations, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

I might say that under the call which I received to come before the commission 
I have prepared myself to speak esjiecially on topics which are included under 
Nos. 23 and 24 of the commission’s topical plan of inquiry on agriculture, tech- 
nical education in agriculture, and the agncultural experiment stations, and I 
shall have something to say on the adaptation of the public school to the needs of 
the apicultural people. I take it for granted that as I proceed in my remarks 
memDerfl of the commission will put in qiiestions wherever th^ desire special 
infonnation, and if I am able I will give it. 

Just a word as t<i my competency as a witness on these subjects: The office of 
experiment stations, with which I have been connected in various capacities 
since its foundation, is a sort of clearing house for agricultural education and 
experimentation in this country and abroad. We receive tliere the reports and 
bulletins of all the agricultural colleges and experiment stations and from many 
foreign countries, and we make a business of reviewing all that literature for the 
pui-pose of knowing its contents and ])ublisliing us much as may be of general 
advantage to our people in this country. Besides that, we have made, within 
recent years, personal visits to every part of the United States except our new 
island possessions, and also to many of the countries of Eui*ope. I have been 
myself a number of times to all of the States and Territories in the United 
States except Alaska, and I have also visited Europe for the puiqwse of studj^ing 
questions relating to agiicultural education and experimentation. So that, in a 

f eneral way, 1 think I am in a iiosition to look at this matter broadly, and 1 hope 
shall be able to bring out some information wliich will bo of use to the com- 
mission. 

First, let me call your attention to the fact that there has been within the last 
half century a great world-wide movement for the organization of technical 
education in agriculture and scientific research along agricultural lines. It is 
very important, I think, that our people should understand thatthe,work we are 
doing in this country is simply a part of what is being done the world over, and 
that the great commercial nations, with which we are more and more coming in 
competition, are every year increasing their efforts to perfect their system of 
agricultural education and investigation. 

The mo^ment abroad, in some respects, has reached its highest perfection in 
France, Germany, and Belgium, where agricultural education has been quite 
thoroughly organized, and includes Bchoolsof different grades from the university 
down to the elementary school. And now such countries as Russia and Australia 
and Japan are developing quite complete systems of agiicultural investigation 
and education, and evcjii in countries that we liave counted as among those that 
never move in progressive lines there is a movement in this direction. In Egypt 
there is at least one very well organized agricultural college, and in connection 
with it agricultural experiments are being carried on under competent direction. 
Recently the Sultan of Turkey has called on the Secretary of Agriculture to recom- 
mend some scientifically trained expert along amcultural lines who might advise 
him how to organize a^cultural ^ucation and experimentation in the Turkish 
Empire. 

In this line, as in other lines, we must always remember that we are meeting 
an ever-increasing tide of comf^tition and that we can not afford to be behind 
the rest of the worid in any way in the organization and perfecting of our schemes 
for technical education in agriculture and for scientific and practical experiment- 
ing in agricultural lines. 

Coming now to the United States, we may say i^enerAl that we have three 
agencies for agricultural education and research. We have the agricultural col- 
leges and schools, the agricultural experiment stations, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, The United States Department of Amculture is, in 
the main, a great agricultural experiment station, working along Wh the higher 
lines of scientific research and more practical lines, and giving out a large amount 
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of information for the benefit of the people. I thought that very likely the com- 
mission would call before it some rejiresentative of that Department who would 
speak particularly of its work, so it is my purpose not to say anything about it 
in detail to-day, but to confine myself to the system of agricultural education in 
this country and the agricultural experiment stations. 

Briefly speaking, our system of agricultural education includes agricultural 
colleges, agricultural schools which are of a lower grade, the farmers’ institutes, 
various plans of university extension, as it is now called, such as home reading 
circles and famers’ clubs, which pursue courses of study under the more or less 
direct supervision of the agricultural colleges; and besides that we have a move- 
ment, now rapidly gathering head, for the introduction of nature study into the 
rural schools, somewhat after the same plan as has been introduced into the city 
schools, but with a choice of subjects more directly relating to agriculture. 

SpeaWng first of the agi’icultural colleges, they are organized under what is 
known as the land grant act of 1862. This is an act which is very broad in its 
scope, and for that reason the system of institutions which have grown up under 
it includes a wide range of colleges and universities, and much misapprehension 
has arisen in the public mind regarding these institutions because they are loosely 
classed together in the public press and otherwise, oftentimes, as agricultural 
colleges, i^ow, the fact is that in this country we have only one purely agricul- 
tural college, and that is located in the State of Massachusetts, at Amherst. In 
27 States and Territories tht; colleges are organized as agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, not always having exactly that name, but they are colleges in which, 
along with agriculture, there are courses of instruction relating to the mechanical 
arts and other subjects like domestic science, and in many cases some shorter 
courses, so that in these 27 States you have institutions ranging all the way from 
those which have 2 or 3 courses of study to those which have 12 or 15 different 
courses of study. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) How do you class the Mississippi Col- 
h'g(^?— A. The Mississippi (College is classed as agricultural and mec'hanical— -that 
is, it has c-ourses in agriculture and mechanic arts esiiecially. 

Then, in 20 States, these land-grant colleges are the State universities, in which 
there is a departnu'iit or s<}hool of agriculture, but of course these State universi- 
ties take in every subject that comes within the scope of education, as far as their 
means will permit.. In all these institutions we have different kinds of courses 
for agriculture — the r(^gular 4 years’ college course, a shorter course, commonly 
of 2 years’ duration, special courses, as in dairying, etc. — and there has been a 
great tendency, as far as the agricultural side of these institutions is concerned, 
within the past few years toward specialization, both in the dividing up of the 
subject of agriculture into different branches which are taught by different teach- 
ers, and in the offering of more special courses in differtuit agricultural subjects; 
and thiSjl think, is strengthening the agricultural c^ourse and bringing it into line 
with the courses given in other subjects, and enabling it more fully to meet the 
needs of different classes of students. ^ ^ 

You may bo interested in one or two of those special lines of work. For 
instance, there is at the University of Wisconsin a special dairy school, whteh has 
already sent out about 800 trained butter and ck eso makers, and has also taught 
betweim 1,000 and 2,000 young men butter makiiig on tlie farm as distinguished 
from that in the creamery. There is also at that institution a short course in agri- 
culture which this year had 100 students in attendance. In this case they are 
working directly for the interests of the fann, as you will see by this statement 
which the dean of the college. Professor Henry, makes: . 

“ We have found places on the farms this year for more than 50 young men, and 
20 more will probably find employment within the next week. These young men 
secure from ^ to 1^5 or $10 more per month because of their training with us. 

Another instance of this special school work is in Louisiana, where a sclw^l for 
training sugar experts has been in operation for a number of years at Audubon 
Park, New Orleans, in connection with the experiment station, and more recentiy 
at Baton Rouge, in connection with the State University, that has proved useful 
and is meeting with outside approval and with the support and financial assist- 
ance of the Sugar Planters’ Association. . „ ox ^ .a 

We have in this country, at present, land-grant colleges in all the States and 
Territories except Alaska; and in some of the States, especially in the South, there 
are separate institutions for the colored people, so that the total number of such 
institutions, according to the statistics for 1898, collected by the office of experi- 
ment stations, was 64, of which 61 maintained courses in agriculture. They h^, 
in all, resources of funds, lands still unsold, farms, bundii^s,apparatiw, machin- 
ery, libraries, and miscellaneous equipment to a total value of something over 
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$53,500,000, and the income of these inatitiitions, derived from tlio land-grant act of 
1862, from the United States appropriation under the act of 18tM), f i oin State apiivo- 
priations, from fet^s, and from other sources made a total of a little over $6,000,000. 
The value of the additions which were made to the buildings and the equipment 
of these institutions in the single year 1898 is estimated to be $2,800,000, showing 
a large relative increase and indicating the strength which these institutions have 
in the ])ublic regard, because a large part of this money came from the State 
appropriations. 

The nnmb(;r of persons teactoig in these institutions was, in 1898, 2,611 , and in 
the colleges of agriculture and mechanical arts 1,722 instructors were employed. 
The total number of students in these institutions in that year was reported to be 
31,658, and, in the courses of agriculture alone, 4,181. 

Now, it would not do to measure the influence of these institutions on agricul- 
tural educaticm and the promotion of the intcdligeiKie of our farmers, by the instruc- 
tion they ftrivo in exact factts regarding this art ; it will not do to judge the influence of 
these cfilleges in that direction by tlie number of students in agriculture, because 
these institutions, as I shall try to show you a little later, are in many ways going 
out beyond the (slass room to exert a nimdi wider influem'e on agricultural prog- 
ress in this country. But I think it is soimjtliing that we ought to note carefully 
as an eiic-ouraging feature that we have such a large number relatively of stu- 
dents who are actually pursuing college cours(‘s in agri(!ulture, for we are thereby, 
it seems to me, doing a great work in trainiTig the men who are to be the leaflers 
in agricultural progress. We are sending out every year a body of thoroughly 
trained young men along .igri(“ultural lines whos(} influence, withoixt any doubt, 
will be very gi’eat in promoting the progress of agi’ic/uUure in this c.ountiV. 

We will considta* m‘xt the schools of agriculture of lower grade than tin; col- 
leges, and ln‘re we shall find that we have' simjdy the beginning of a movxunent. 
There is conni'cted with tin; University of Minnesota a s(diool of agriculture of 
high-school grade, having a course of study and a faculty organized separately 
from the college of agricjulture in the univer.sity, and giving instrmdion of a dis- 
tinctively lower grade. This school, last yeai‘. reixu’ted an attendance of 275 
young num and 50 young women. It is also affirtned by the managers of this 
school that nearly jill of its graduates returru'd fx) farm bonnes, and as one branch 
of that institution tlnre is a dairy scdiool, wlmdi has in attendance about 100 
young men who have liad souk; ju'evious ex])eriencx; ixi butter and cheese manu- 
facture, and who have come to g(‘t a more technical knowledge of this subjend. 

A similar school has rec,ently been started in the University of Nebraska and 
this year has an attendance or 00 boys, reported to be dire(dly from the farm 
and with the intention of going back to the farm. The schools for (colored 
pxH)ple, tlu* Hampton Institute, in Virginia, and the Tuskegee Institute, in Ala- 
bama, under Booker T. Washingbm s wise managennmt, of which we. have all 
heard so much, are developing agricultural courses along these high school lines. 
Then we have a school under the Jewish ausi)i(;es at Doylestown, Pa., endowed, 
as I understand it, by the Baron Hirsch fund to a considerable extent , which has 
a fai’iu school on the European pattern, I should judge, though I have not had 
the privilege of visiting it. They take the boys to live on the farm and instruct 
them in agriculture along praidical lines. I also understand that th(; Miller 
Manual Training Sclaiol, in Virginia, gives soitje training in agriculture along 
this line. This, as I have stated, is only a beginning. In my judgment, every 
year shows more conclusively that we need in this country to develop secondary 
schools for agricmlture as they have been devidoped to a considerable extent in 
the leading countries of Europe. Now, there are two ways in which I think this 
may well be don('. I think we ought to have a number of special schools after 
tin; plan of those schools in Minnesota and Nebraska. They might be begun 
in c()nne(;tion with the land-grant colleges, but they ought to bo extended so 
as to have a number of them at different points in differ(3nt parts of the State. 
They can be run, of course, as secondary colleges at (;omparatively moderate cost 
and the expenses of the students can be made smaller than in tht) colleges, and 
they would be nearer to the students’ homes; but (3ven if that should be done, 
I think that in addition we should have the introduction of what I would call 
outline courses in the theory and practice of agriculture in the hi^h schools in or 
near the rural communities. I do not think that our people outside of the cities 
fully understand that the cities are constantly developing their high schools along 
the lines of manual training and technical education, m Washington, for exam- 
ple, we have a business high school as a separate institution, and we are going to 
nave a manual-training high school. In many high schools in the smaller cities, 
we have courses which directly relate to the various lines of business and indus- 
trial arts. Now, I think the same thing ought to be done for agriculture, and, 
in my judgment, it is a comparatively simple matter at least to make a begin- 
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of information for the benefit of the people. I thought that very likely the com- 
mission would call before it some rejiresentative of that Department who would 
speak particularly of its work, so it is my purpose not to say anything about it 
in detail to-day, but to confine myself to the system of agricultural education in 
this country and the agricultural experiment stations. 

Briefly speaking, our system of agricultural education includes agricultural 
colleges, agricultural schools which are of a lower grade, the farmers’ institutes, 
various plans of university extension, as it is now called, such as home reading 
circles and famers’ clubs, which pursue courses of study under the more or less 
direct supervision of the agricultural colleges; and besides that we have a move- 
ment, now rapidly gathering head, for the introduction of nature study into the 
rural schools, somewhat after the same plan as has been introduced into the city 
schools, but with a choice of subjects more directly relating to agriculture. 

SpeaWng first of the agi’icultural colleges, they are organized under what is 
known as the land grant act of 1862. This is an act which is very broad in its 
scope, and for that reason the system of institutions which have grown up under 
it includes a wide range of colleges and universities, and much misapprehension 
has arisen in the public mind regarding these institutions because they are loosely 
classed together in the public press and otherwise, oftentimes, as agricultural 
colleges, i^ow, the fact is that in this country we have only one purely agricul- 
tural college, and that is located in the State of Massachusetts, at Amherst. In 
27 States and Territories tht; colleges are organized as agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, not always having exactly that name, but they are colleges in which, 
along with agriculture, there are courses of instruction relating to the mechanical 
arts and other subjects like domestic science, and in many cases some shorter 
courses, so that in these 27 States you have institutions ranging all the way from 
those which have 2 or 3 courses of study to those which have 12 or 15 different 
courses of study. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) How do you class the Mississippi Col- 
h'g(^?— A. The Mississippi (College is classed as agricultural and mec'hanical— -that 
is, it has c-ourses in agriculture and mechanic arts esiiecially. 

Then, in 20 States, these land-grant colleges are the State universities, in which 
there is a departnu'iit or s<}hool of agriculture, but of course these State universi- 
ties take in every subject that comes within the scope of education, as far as their 
means will permit.. In all these institutions we have different kinds of courses 
for agriculture — the r(^gular 4 years’ college course, a shorter course, commonly 
of 2 years’ duration, special courses, as in dairying, etc. — and there has been a 
great tendency, as far as the agricultural side of these institutions is concerned, 
within the past few years toward specialization, both in the dividing up of the 
subject of agriculture into different branches which are taught by different teach- 
ers, and in the offering of more special courses in differtuit agricultural subjects; 
and thiSjl think, is strengthening the agricultural c^ourse and bringing it into line 
with the courses given in other subjects, and enabling it more fully to meet the 
needs of different classes of students. ^ ^ 

You may bo interested in one or two of those special lines of work. For 
instance, there is at the University of Wisconsin a special dairy school, whteh has 
already sent out about 800 trained butter and ck eso makers, and has also taught 
betweim 1,000 and 2,000 young men butter makiiig on tlie farm as distinguished 
from that in the creamery. There is also at that institution a short course in agri- 
culture which this year had 100 students in attendance. In this case they are 
working directly for the interests of the fann, as you will see by this statement 
which the dean of the college. Professor Henry, makes: . 

“ We have found places on the farms this year for more than 50 young men, and 
20 more will probably find employment within the next week. These young men 
secure from ^ to 1^5 or $10 more per month because of their training with us. 

Another instance of this special school work is in Louisiana, where a sclw^l for 
training sugar experts has been in operation for a number of years at Audubon 
Park, New Orleans, in connection with the experiment station, and more recentiy 
at Baton Rouge, in connection with the State University, that has proved useful 
and is meeting with outside approval and with the support and financial assist- 
ance of the Sugar Planters’ Association. . „ ox ^ .a 

We have in this country, at present, land-grant colleges in all the States and 
Territories except Alaska; and in some of the States, especially in the South, there 
are separate institutions for the colored people, so that the total number of such 
institutions, according to the statistics for 1898, collected by the office of experi- 
ment stations, was 64, of which 61 maintained courses in agriculture. They h^, 
in all, resources of funds, lands still unsold, farms, bundii^s,apparatiw, machin- 
ery, libraries, and miscellaneous equipment to a total value of something over 
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In Massachusetts 125 institutes are held, with an attendance of about 18,000 
farmers. 

In Minnesota 50 farmers’ institutes of 2 or 3 days each are held, with an attend- 
ance of from 300 to 1,000 people at each institute, and 15,000 copies of their 
annual report are distributed. 

, In Indiana an attendance is reported of over 25,000, an average number of 272 
persons in somewhat loss than 100 institutes. 

In Michigan institutes are held in nearly every county and the total attendance 
is reported to reach about 120,000. 

In Pennsylvania some 200 institutes are held. 

In Ohio 235 institutes in 88 counties were held, with an attendance of about 
90,000. 

In New York some 250 institutes are held in a single year. 

Pass on, now, to consider briefly what may be called university extension work 
on behalf of the farmer, a part of which is included in what the colleges do for 
the farmers’ institutes, as alreaily shown. 

We have an attempt in Pennsylvania and some other States to organize a regu- 
lar course of home reading for farmers. The Pennsylvania State College was 
the first to do this in any thorough way, and its work may show what can be 
done in this line. Tiu‘y hav(? at i>resent enrolled at the PennsylvaniU State College 
between 400 and 500 persons who are pursuing these courses at their own homes. 
A syllabus of the course is sent, out to each of these ])erKons and they art^ recjorri- 
mended to read certain books aiid asked to write answers to (j^uestions, and these 
answers as they come in, in many instances, show a surprising degree of pro- 
ficiency, That work is growing rapidly, and it has already taxed the resources 
of the college to carry it on. Besides this, we have at times had what may be 
called traveling schools— that is, instead of the ordinary institutes, we liiive the 
instructors in the (jolleges and workers in the experiment stations going out and 
taking up some particuilar line of instruction foi*, say, 3 days, in a specnal locality, 
so that those in attendance get a little more systematic survey of the subject 
than at the ordinary institute through addresses. This is just in its beginning 
in this (!ount^, but has been attempted abroad to a considerable extent. For 
example, in England a number of traveling schools for dairying are put in 
operation each season. A dairy outfit of thc^ modern kind is taken along on the 
train and on the cart finally, and the teacher in charge not only makes an address, 
but he shows how these instniments or apparatus arc to be worked, and helps the 
farmer in this way to get an idea of the more modern methods. 

Lastly, under the head of a^’icultural education, we will consider agriculture 
in the elementary schools. This has been undertaken in some European countries 
to quite an extent, but the outcome is as yet problematical. The onci great diffi- 
culty thus far, as in this country, has been to find teachers who are properly 
trained for that kind of work, because it req^uires a special training and especial 
adaptability to succeed; and then the general demand for the introduction of new 
studies into the elementary schools mowing out of the general broadening of 
human knowledge makes it a very difficult matter to determine how far any 
special subiect like agriculture can be safely and wisely introduced into the com- 
mon schools. In some cases it is done with considerable success abroad. I 
remember, for instance, going myself to a s(!hool in a little village in Belgium, 
where the teacher, as in Europe in such schools is almost universal, was a man, 
who was that day giving instruction on milk to children 12 and 14 years of age. 
He was doing it in good shape, and they were much interested, and trying to get 
out of it all they could. They told me he was a very unusual man. His whole 
soul was in his work. He was secretary of an agricultural club of the village, 
and he was trying to introduce a modem dairy, besides his onerous duties as 
general schoolmaster. He was one out of a thousand. That shows that under 
some circumstances, at least, something can be done in this line, but, generally 
speaking, I do not myself believe that the formal teaching of amculture can bo 
introduced into the common schools, and that seems to me to be certainly true 
under the present condition of our common scihools. What we need to do now is 
to reform our country schools along the modem lines of elementary instruction, 
just as we have the city schools, and we shall be busy for some years to come in 
getting the common schools into as good condition aloni^ these lines as they 
ought to be. One thing which can be done, and which will have considerable 
bearing on agriculture, is to introduce into the common schools the teaching of 
nature, to use a phrase that is becoming common— that is, to have the teachers 
in these schools as a part of their regular work lead tho scholars to observe the 
natural objects and phenomena about them, and thus to get a start along the line 
of modem thought relating to science, and to see in an elementary way how this 
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of information for the benefit of the people. I thought that very likely the com- 
mission would call before it some rejiresentative of that Department who would 
speak particularly of its work, so it is my purpose not to say anything about it 
in detail to-day, but to confine myself to the system of agricultural education in 
this country and the agricultural experiment stations. 

Briefly speaking, our system of agricultural education includes agricultural 
colleges, agricultural schools which are of a lower grade, the farmers’ institutes, 
various plans of university extension, as it is now called, such as home reading 
circles and famers’ clubs, which pursue courses of study under the more or less 
direct supervision of the agricultural colleges; and besides that we have a move- 
ment, now rapidly gathering head, for the introduction of nature study into the 
rural schools, somewhat after the same plan as has been introduced into the city 
schools, but with a choice of subjects more directly relating to agriculture. 

SpeaWng first of the agi’icultural colleges, they are organized under what is 
known as the land grant act of 1862. This is an act which is very broad in its 
scope, and for that reason the system of institutions which have grown up under 
it includes a wide range of colleges and universities, and much misapprehension 
has arisen in the public mind regarding these institutions because they are loosely 
classed together in the public press and otherwise, oftentimes, as agricultural 
colleges, i^ow, the fact is that in this country we have only one purely agricul- 
tural college, and that is located in the State of Massachusetts, at Amherst. In 
27 States and Territories tht; colleges are organized as agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, not always having exactly that name, but they are colleges in which, 
along with agriculture, there are courses of instruction relating to the mechanical 
arts and other subjects like domestic science, and in many cases some shorter 
courses, so that in these 27 States you have institutions ranging all the way from 
those which have 2 or 3 courses of study to those which have 12 or 15 different 
courses of study. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) How do you class the Mississippi Col- 
h'g(^?— A. The Mississippi (College is classed as agricultural and mec'hanical— -that 
is, it has c-ourses in agriculture and mechanic arts esiiecially. 

Then, in 20 States, these land-grant colleges are the State universities, in which 
there is a departnu'iit or s<}hool of agriculture, but of course these State universi- 
ties take in every subject that comes within the scope of education, as far as their 
means will permit.. In all these institutions we have different kinds of courses 
for agriculture — the r(^gular 4 years’ college course, a shorter course, commonly 
of 2 years’ duration, special courses, as in dairying, etc. — and there has been a 
great tendency, as far as the agricultural side of these institutions is concerned, 
within the past few years toward specialization, both in the dividing up of the 
subject of agriculture into different branches which are taught by different teach- 
ers, and in the offering of more special courses in differtuit agricultural subjects; 
and thiSjl think, is strengthening the agricultural c^ourse and bringing it into line 
with the courses given in other subjects, and enabling it more fully to meet the 
needs of different classes of students. ^ ^ 

You may bo interested in one or two of those special lines of work. For 
instance, there is at the University of Wisconsin a special dairy school, whteh has 
already sent out about 800 trained butter and ck eso makers, and has also taught 
betweim 1,000 and 2,000 young men butter makiiig on tlie farm as distinguished 
from that in the creamery. There is also at that institution a short course in agri- 
culture which this year had 100 students in attendance. In this case they are 
working directly for the interests of the fann, as you will see by this statement 
which the dean of the college. Professor Henry, makes: . 

“ We have found places on the farms this year for more than 50 young men, and 
20 more will probably find employment within the next week. These young men 
secure from ^ to 1^5 or $10 more per month because of their training with us. 

Another instance of this special school work is in Louisiana, where a sclw^l for 
training sugar experts has been in operation for a number of years at Audubon 
Park, New Orleans, in connection with the experiment station, and more recentiy 
at Baton Rouge, in connection with the State University, that has proved useful 
and is meeting with outside approval and with the support and financial assist- 
ance of the Sugar Planters’ Association. . „ ox ^ .a 

We have in this country, at present, land-grant colleges in all the States and 
Territories except Alaska; and in some of the States, especially in the South, there 
are separate institutions for the colored people, so that the total number of such 
institutions, according to the statistics for 1898, collected by the office of experi- 
ment stations, was 64, of which 61 maintained courses in agriculture. They h^, 
in all, resources of funds, lands still unsold, farms, bundii^s,apparatiw, machin- 
ery, libraries, and miscellaneous equipment to a total value of something over 
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of the State are bo prominent. I have no doubt in the high school in Des Moines 
there are quite a large number of Btudents who have come from the rural schools 
to finish their education. It would then be very appropriate, in such a school as 
that, that an optional course should be formed in apiculture for the benefit of 
these students. They could do it without any considerable expense, because, as 
I said, they already have at least one teacher who is equipped along scientific 
lines, and if they got a teacher from some agricultural college he would know 
iust as much science, and he would be able to give instruction in agriculture 
besides. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Will you please state the substance of the law of 1802, 
the land-grant act?— A. It is a law wliich granted ea(;h State and Territory 30,000 
acres of land for eacii Rtqiresentativti or Senator in Congress, the ])roceeds from 
the sale of which were to constitute a fund to be held by the State and devoted to 
the maintenance of colh^g<)s in wliich agidculture and the meclianic arts would 
be taught, but in which other subjects, not even excluding the classics, might be 
taught. 

Q. Do you recollect which State first took advantage of the act?— A. I do not. 
Colleges have been organized in all the States and Territories which (!ould take 
advantage of the act. 

Q. Before the act of 1802 how many States had what we (‘.all State agricultural 
colleges? — A. Only a very few. The college of Michigan was the first college: 
established, I think, in ife; Maryland had made some niovenmiit in that direc- 
tion; Pennsylvania likewise, and so in possibly 10 or 12 States there had been a 
movement. 

Q. In the early part of y(mr discourse you mentioned that France, Oermany, 
and Belgium had made gre^at advances in agidcultural education; why do you 
except Great Britain? — A. Great Britain has been backward in that respect. She 
has no thoroughly organized agricultural (nlucation or exi)erim(‘ntation. There 
are a few agricultural colleges; and .she has in recent years given grants of money 
to a number of institutions, but there is no regular systeiii. She is behind, but 
she is bepnning to wake up to see, as in regard to technical education generally, 
that this is one of the i)roblems in England nowadays. 

Q. I suppose in (Jreut Britain— if they have not organized systems of agricultu- 
ral education, how do you account for the fact that the fanners are able to psy 
£3 to £5 rental annually and get crops off that pay them? This is a practical 
view, independent of the educational features, is it not?— A. I should say, in large 
measure, that is due to the market light at hand — at their doors. England has 
imported a very large portion of her agricultural material of all sorts, but along 
lines which call for intensive fanning, market gjirdening, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the raising of fimi stock and industries wliich require a large amount of 
practical skill, patiencts, and systematic effort, her farmers have the advantage, 
though it is not certain how long they will retain that advantage. I should judge 
from what I read they do not feel secure in that iiosition. 

Q. The point is this, you say tliat Great Britain has not systematized its education 
in agriculture, and yet practically this result we know, that farmers raising cereals 
in Great Britain pay rent from $ 1.5 to $25 pjer acre annually and make it pay. How 
does the British farmer learn these scientific principles? — A. He has learned 
through long years of the m'cessity for careful culture, and then he has taken 
advantage to a considerable extent. I would judge, of the information which has 
been given him through what has been done on the continent of Europe. You 
will find that the reports of the exp(;riment stations in France, Germany, and 
Belgium are being constantly translated and made available to the English farmer. 
Much valuable information has also been given him by the experiment station 
at Rothamsted, in his own country, which has been at work over 60 years. 
But, on the other hand, in some things he has not been able to hold his own alto- 
gether. Thaifarmcir in Denmark, who took up with the scientific side of dairying 
and with the iielp of his Government organized the business of dairying on a 
scientific basis, has been able to go into the English market with his butter and 
^ve out, to a certain extent, the Englishman himself. The Danish butter, I 
understand, is rated higher than any other butter on the English market. 

Q. And so with respect to Canadian cheese. I do not think the Canadians are 
very far advanced in agricultural educjation, but Canadian cheese can sell in 
Liverpool and London markets against the best Dunlop.— A. But in Canada there 
has been of recent years very systematic and thorough work in agricultural 
education and investigation. They have an admirable system. 

Q. I thought in Canada, on account of the sparseness of population, it would 
be difficult to bring education in among the Canadian farmers?— A. I do not mean 
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of information for the benefit of the people. I thought that very likely the com- 
mission would call before it some rejiresentative of that Department who would 
speak particularly of its work, so it is my purpose not to say anything about it 
in detail to-day, but to confine myself to the system of agricultural education in 
this country and the agricultural experiment stations. 

Briefly speaking, our system of agricultural education includes agricultural 
colleges, agricultural schools which are of a lower grade, the farmers’ institutes, 
various plans of university extension, as it is now called, such as home reading 
circles and famers’ clubs, which pursue courses of study under the more or less 
direct supervision of the agricultural colleges; and besides that we have a move- 
ment, now rapidly gathering head, for the introduction of nature study into the 
rural schools, somewhat after the same plan as has been introduced into the city 
schools, but with a choice of subjects more directly relating to agriculture. 

SpeaWng first of the agi’icultural colleges, they are organized under what is 
known as the land grant act of 1862. This is an act which is very broad in its 
scope, and for that reason the system of institutions which have grown up under 
it includes a wide range of colleges and universities, and much misapprehension 
has arisen in the public mind regarding these institutions because they are loosely 
classed together in the public press and otherwise, oftentimes, as agricultural 
colleges, i^ow, the fact is that in this country we have only one purely agricul- 
tural college, and that is located in the State of Massachusetts, at Amherst. In 
27 States and Territories tht; colleges are organized as agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, not always having exactly that name, but they are colleges in which, 
along with agriculture, there are courses of instruction relating to the mechanical 
arts and other subjects like domestic science, and in many cases some shorter 
courses, so that in these 27 States you have institutions ranging all the way from 
those which have 2 or 3 courses of study to those which have 12 or 15 different 
courses of study. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) How do you class the Mississippi Col- 
h'g(^?— A. The Mississippi (College is classed as agricultural and mec'hanical— -that 
is, it has c-ourses in agriculture and mechanic arts esiiecially. 

Then, in 20 States, these land-grant colleges are the State universities, in which 
there is a departnu'iit or s<}hool of agriculture, but of course these State universi- 
ties take in every subject that comes within the scope of education, as far as their 
means will permit.. In all these institutions we have different kinds of courses 
for agriculture — the r(^gular 4 years’ college course, a shorter course, commonly 
of 2 years’ duration, special courses, as in dairying, etc. — and there has been a 
great tendency, as far as the agricultural side of these institutions is concerned, 
within the past few years toward specialization, both in the dividing up of the 
subject of agriculture into different branches which are taught by different teach- 
ers, and in the offering of more special courses in differtuit agricultural subjects; 
and thiSjl think, is strengthening the agricultural c^ourse and bringing it into line 
with the courses given in other subjects, and enabling it more fully to meet the 
needs of different classes of students. ^ ^ 

You may bo interested in one or two of those special lines of work. For 
instance, there is at the University of Wisconsin a special dairy school, whteh has 
already sent out about 800 trained butter and ck eso makers, and has also taught 
betweim 1,000 and 2,000 young men butter makiiig on tlie farm as distinguished 
from that in the creamery. There is also at that institution a short course in agri- 
culture which this year had 100 students in attendance. In this case they are 
working directly for the interests of the fann, as you will see by this statement 
which the dean of the college. Professor Henry, makes: . 

“ We have found places on the farms this year for more than 50 young men, and 
20 more will probably find employment within the next week. These young men 
secure from ^ to 1^5 or $10 more per month because of their training with us. 

Another instance of this special school work is in Louisiana, where a sclw^l for 
training sugar experts has been in operation for a number of years at Audubon 
Park, New Orleans, in connection with the experiment station, and more recentiy 
at Baton Rouge, in connection with the State University, that has proved useful 
and is meeting with outside approval and with the support and financial assist- 
ance of the Sugar Planters’ Association. . „ ox ^ .a 

We have in this country, at present, land-grant colleges in all the States and 
Territories except Alaska; and in some of the States, especially in the South, there 
are separate institutions for the colored people, so that the total number of such 
institutions, according to the statistics for 1898, collected by the office of experi- 
ment stations, was 64, of which 61 maintained courses in agriculture. They h^, 
in all, resources of funds, lands still unsold, farms, bundii^s,apparatiw, machin- 
ery, libraries, and miscellaneous equipment to a total value of something over 
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It was my purpose, if there are no further questions, to take up now the agri- 
cultural experiment stations, about which I have not said anythingf material thus 
far. Experimenting along agricultural lines began in this country m a regular w^ 
with the establishment of agri(;ultural colleges, but it was only organized defi- 
nitely as an experiment-station movement just about 26 years ago, when the first 
regularly organized exiieriment station was started in the State of Connecticut. 
About the same time a similar thing was done in California, and stations began to 
be formed here and there in other States, until in 1887 we had 17 experiment sta- 
tions in 14 different States. In that year Congress passed what is known com- 
monly as the Hatch act, which gave to each State ana Territory annually $15,000 
a year for the maintenance of an experiment station, which, as a rule, must be in 
connection with a land-grant college. The only exception is in those States 
wliich had State experiment stations organized before the passage of this act. 
Now, these early stations were largely occupied in organizing the control of com- 
mercial fertilizers and demonstrating the necessity of the usefulness of basing the 
purchase of such fertilizers on the manufacturers’ guaranty of their chemical 
composition, but the stations made also sufficient scientific investigations to indi- 
cate that with broadened facilities and resources they might render much more 
8ervi(;e to tlie agricultures of the country. The work of organizing new stations 
under the Hatch a(!t was therefore taken up with enthusiasm, and^they were soon 
in oi>eration in every State and Territory. The basis for this rapid development 
of experiment-station work had been laid by the agricultural colleges previously 
established uuck^r the land grant act of 1862 in most of the States and Terri- 
tories. As the Hatch act made the stations departments of these colleges, it was 
comparatively easy to find in their faculties men competent to undertake agri- 
cultural investigations, while their buildings, scientific apparatus, and farms fur- 
nished a sufficient equipment to make it possible to begin experimental inquiries 
as soon as the funds for their maintenance were provided. The lines of work had 
already been marked out to a considerable extent by kindred institutions in 
Europe, by our older stations, and by the United States Department of Agilcul- 
ture, which already contained within itself a great experiment station through the 
work of its different scientific divisions. The method of publishing accounts of 
agricultural investigations through widely distributed reports and bulletins con- 
taining the scientific and teclmical details of the work or concise summaries of its 
practical results had already been established. It was possible, therefore, for the 
stations organized under the Hatch act almost immediately to undertake useful 
investigations and to liegin the publication of information based on systematic 
observations and experiments. 

During the past 10 years more than $10,000,000 has been expended in the main- 
tenance of the exiienment stations in the United States. Of this sum about 
$7,000,000 came from the Federal Government and $3,000,000 from State sources. 
This seems, perhaps, a very large sum to exjiend for agricultural investigations, 
but it will not appear unduly so if we liear in mind that during the same period 
the United States produced agricultural products valued at ^0,000,000,000; in 
other words, we have spent $1 in the effort to improve our agriculture and 
increase the output for every ^,000 of product, which I think you will say is 
not a very large sum to expend in that way. 

The number of publications of these stations, including 3,000 bulletins and 600 
annual reports ana exclusive of press bulletins, has reached 3,600. llie bulletins 
of the stations are now regularly sent to more than 600,000 farmers, and it is esti- 
mated that about 5,000,000 copies of these publications are now annually distiib- 
uted. This, I may say, is in addition to the distribution of between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 copies of documents from the Department of Agriculture. 

The experinient stations are conducting a wide range of scientific research in 
the laboratory and plant house and an equally large amount of practical experi- 
menting in the field, the orchard, stable, and dairy. Practically all the stations 
are keeping a record of meteorological data, while 9 are making sp^ial studies of 
problems relating to meteorological phenomena and climatic conditions. Twenty- 
four stations are at work upon soil investigations, its geology, physics, and chem- 
istry, or conducting soil tests with fertilizers, or in other ways. Sixt^n stations 
are studying questions relating to drainage and seepage or to irrigation in the 
field or greenhouse, and with orchard, garden, or farm crops. Fo^-eight sta- 
tions are making analyses of commercial and home-made fertilizers or are con- 
ducting field experiments with fertilizers. At least 17 stations either exercise a 
fertilizer control in their respective States or make analyses on which the control 
is based. All stations are studying the more important crops, cither with regard 
to their composition, nutritive value, methods of manuring and cultivation, and 
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the best varieties adapted to individual localities, or with reference to systems of 
rotation. Thirty-six stations are investigating the compMition of feedinj? stuffs 
and, in some instances, making digestion experiments. Thirty-seven stations are 
conducting feeding experiments for milk, beef, mutton, or pork, or are studying 
different methods of feeding. Twenty-five stations are investigating subjects re- 
lating to dairying, intduding the chemistry and bacteria of milk, creaming, butter 
making, or the construction and management of creameries. Fifty-two stations 
are domg chemical work and 37 are studying methods of analysis. Botanical 
studies occupy more or less of the attention of 37 stations, including investiga- 
tions in systematic and physiological botany with special reference to the diseases 
of plants, testing of seeds with reference to their vitality and purity, classification 
of weeds, and methods for their era<lication. Forty stations work to a greater or 
less extent in horticulture, testing varieties of vegetables and large and small 
fruits, and making studies in variettil improvement and synonymy. Several sta- 
tions have begun operations in forestry. Thirty-four stations investigate inju- 
rious insects with reference to their restriction or destruction. Nineteen stations 
study animal diseases and the methods for their xu’evention or cure. At least 6 
stations are engaged in bee culture and 7 in experiments with x>oultry. One or 
more stations havemadci investigations on miscellaneous subjects, such as the fol- 
lowing: Teclmology of wine and of olive oil, bleat^hing of nuts, preservation of 
fruits and vegetables, gaseous fermentation of ciinned goods, draft tests of farm 
imx)lements, road-making (^xiH'rimeiits, cane, sorghum, and maple-sugar exi)eri- 
ments, oyster culture, etc. 

That summary is, I think, enough to indicate something of the breadth on which 
our stations are organized. W e may cla.s.sif y their duties roughly under 4 general 
heads: o, they take part in certain jxdice duties such as are connected with the 
control of fertilizer insx>ection, of dairy xiroducts, etc.; h, th§y study the natural 
conditions and resources of the State by making something of a survey of the soil, 
of the plants, etc.; c, they conduct demonstration experiments in which they show 
how things, which have been worked out by science or through jiractical exx)eri- 
ments can be adapted to local conditions; and then, finally, d, they conduct 
scientific investigations with reference to finding out new truths and new appli- 
cations of old principles. The stations are now organized in all the States and 
Territories under this Hatch act of March 3, 1887, and work has been begun in 
Alaska und(‘r the direct suiiervision of the Department of Agriculture through 
the office of experiment stations. We have a very successful experiment station 
in operation in the Hawaiian Islands under private auspices, but having for its 
director a man formerly connected with the Department of Agriculture and the 
Louisiana experiment station. 

Separate stations are supported in some of the States, so that the total num- 
ber of stations in the United States is 54, not counting branch stations, of which 
there are a number. Of these, 53 receive the appropriation provided for in the 
act of Congress above mentioned. The total income of these stations for the 
fiscal year 1898 was a little over $1,300,000, of which $730,000 was given from 
the national Treasury; the remainder, nearly $500,000, came from State sources. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Is there any revenue at all from the experiment 
stations?— A. Yes; they get from their farms a small revenue. I have noted that 
the sales of farm products of the stations in 1898 in the United States amounted 
to $65,856.35. Of course we can not' experiment to make money, and can not 
expect to turn in much. 

In addition to this, the Office of Experiment Stations had an appropriation of 
$85,000 for its work last year, which included $5,000 for the Alaskan investiga- 
tion. The stations added to their equipment in 1 898 buildings, libraries, apparatus, 
implements, live stock, etc., to the vmue of over $176,000. 

There were employed in 1898 669 persons in the work of administration and 
iniiuiry, divided as follows; 75 directors, 148 chemists, 71 agriculturists, 10 
experts in animal husbandry, 77 horticulturists, 29 farm foremen, 21 dairymen, 
50 botanists, 46 etymologists, 26 veterinarians, 20 meteorologists, 11 biologists, 11 
physicists, 6 geologists, 19 mycologists and bacteriologists, 7 irrigation engineers, 
16 in charge of substations, 23 secretaries and treasurers, 10 librarians, 46 clerks. 
There are also 21 persons classified under the head of “Miscellaneous,” including 
superintendents of gardens and buildings, apiarists, herdsmen, etc. 805 of the 
station officers do more or less teaching in the colleges with which the stations 
are connected. 

During 1898 the stations published 406 annual reports and bulletins. Besides 
regular reports and bullenns a number of the stations issued press bulletins, 
which were widely reproduced in the agricultural county papers. The mailing 
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lists of the stations now aggregate half a million names. CoiTei^ondence with 
farmers steadily increases and calls on station officers for public addresses at 
institutes and other meetings of farmers are more numerons each year. The sta- 
tion officers continue to contribute many articles on special topics to agricultural 
and scientific journals. A number of books on agricultural subjects, written by 
station officers, have been published during the last year. 

The individual stations are brought into intimate relations with each other and 
are made to (lonstitute organicj parts of a great national system of agricultural 
research throimh two general agencies— the Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and £q)eriment Stations and the Office of Experiment Stations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The Association of Colleges and Stations holds annual meetings in different 
parts of the country, at which (piestionsof general policy and management of the 
stations are discussed and pa}>ers on si)ecial to])ics coimtuited with the work of 
the stations are read. The proceedings of this association are published by the 
Department of Agriculture. Tli(‘ next meeting will be held at San Francisco on 
the Tith of July, 1800. 

The Office of Exi^eriment Stations, organized in October. 1888, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, examines the work and (ixpenditurt's of all the stations, 
publisiies popular and technical Huinniari(‘s of their investig^ation, colle(;ts and 
disseminates infomiation regoirding tluj work of simihir institutions throughout 
the world, suggests lines of in<niiry, aids in coojuTative t'nterprises, and in g(‘n- 
eraJ aims to assist the stations in develoinng and strengthening their work. Sinc(‘ 
its establishment this office has published 10 volumes of th(‘ Experiment Station 
Rec.ord, comprising over 100 n ambers or 10,000 pag(‘s, ovei* 00 bulletins, about 40 
Farmers’ Bulletins, and a card inde‘x of Experiment Station Lit(*ratur(\ aggre- 
gating some 18,000 cards. Ni*arly 1 ,000,000 copies of the publications of this office 
alone are distributed during one year. 

The American exiieriment station as it exists to-day is the most complete and 
comprehensive system of agricultural reseandi which the world has ever known. 
Its luiblications reach farther and come home more closely to great mass(‘s of our 
farmers than is the case i 1 1 any other con ntry . If any farmer in th e U n i ted Stat es 
is not acquainted with the latest information which agricuiltural science, has to 
give him regarding the means for improving his art, it is because he has neglected 
to avail himself or the public agencues crt^ated for his benefit. 

I will speak now of some or the results of the station work under separate 
heads: 

As to what stations have don<^ to deftmd the farmer against fraud: The stations 
largely, especially those east of the Mississippi River, hav(^ been (ingag(‘d in the 
investigation and insiiection of commercial fertilizers under State laws. The fer- 
tilizer business involves millions of dollars and the stations have largely ])re- 
vented the sale of fraudulent goods. In the State of New York aloiu*, ov(‘r UOO 
brands df fertilizers were examined during 1808 and even then the station did not 
get around with its work, in Connecticut, where the inspection has been very 
efficient, the business amounts to a million dollars in the year, while in Pennsyl- 
vania it is estmated it has readied $4,0(M),000. 

The stations have also done much to expose extravagant claims for fm’tilizers, 
showing the advantage of farm manures, cotton seed, etc., and instructing farm- 
ers how to mix their own fertilizers; and by testing the varieties of grain, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, etc., the stations have warned farmers against extravagant claims for 
new varieties. Other matters inspected by the; stations are nursery stock for fun- 
gus diseases and insect iiests; seeds, adulterated food, especially dairy products, 
butter increasers and preservatives, concentrated feeding stuffs; quack medicines 
for stock, especially hog-cholera remedies; they have also exposed frauds in cream- 
ery construction and equipment and dairy apparatus. 

Then they have done much to remove obstacles to agricultural industries. A 
very large feature of this work has been the investigation of in.iurious insects and 
diseases of plants, the value of which is now very widely acknowledged; such 
important work as that on the rot of granes, apple scab, San Jose scale, gypsy 
moth, potato rot, potato scab, smuts in wneat and other grains; of course the 
Department of Agriculture has shared in this as in many of these lines of work. 
It w hard to separate stations from the Department in such enterprises. By dis- 
covering an effective curd test the Wisconsin station has provided a means of 
detecting tainted or defective milk at cheese factories, a matter which has caused 
a loss of from $100,000 to $200,000 each summer in Wisconsin ahme. 

The agiicultural colleges and stations have been largely instrumental in secur- 
ing State laws for the inspection of fertilizers, nursery stock, dairy products, 
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foods, and feeding stuffs, creamery glassware, paris green, and for the 
suppression of plant diseases and injurious insects. They have also aided in the 
passage of laws establishing farmers’ institutes, fixing a milk standard, organiz- 
ing associations for the promotion of agriculture, quarantining animals for con- 
ba^ous diseases, sale of oleomargarine, the apportionment and measurement" of 
water for irrigation, State aid for highway improvement, etc. 

Then they have aided in the development of existing methods, crops, or indus- 
tries, in their several States. I can only give you a few examples of the work 
done in this line. 

In Louisiana, by developing new methods in the sugarhouse, previous losses in 
sugar making were (dther rt'dnced or entirely removed, and by improving the 
cmltivation of sugiir c.ane and the Hel(‘ction of new varieties the industry has 
been (considerably helped; and tlie Sugar Planters’ Association has recognized 
that by contributing to tine Kupi)ort of the stations to a considerable extent. 

In CVmneccticut the clnunical studies and elaborate field experiments of the 
Connecticut State station, in coopcTation with tobacco growers, have given very 
important n'sults. The (piality of the Connecti(‘ut wrapper-leaf tobacco has been 
decidc'dly improved and Innice this tobac.c.o commaiuls higher prices than any 
Northern-grown wrapper le.if. 

In New York the animal industry and dairying have been improved by investi- 
gations mad(‘ by thi‘ New York State station on ensilage, waste products of maii- 
ufa(‘tures for feeding stuffs, pro(C(‘sses of chees(^ manufacture, and elaborate tests 
of dairy ,jr(*fcds. 

In Miss(mri the investigations on the draft of wagons with broad tires have 
shown tlucir advaiitugt' in neaidy all conditions. This seems to be a thing which 
the LeagiU' of Anuu'ican Whe(‘linen hav(‘ thought a good deal of. They published 
a large edition of the station bulletin on tine subjec.t at tlndr cjwn expense. 

In N(‘w York also the .station connected with the Oormdl University has made 
a very car(dul inv(‘stigat ioii on tlu‘ care and presiu’vation of faim manure and the 
efft'cts of careful tillagi*. 

The Coiiiu'cticut Storrs station lias Ix'en notable for its studies on the nutri- 
tive valu(‘ and digestibility of forag(‘ crops; and it has carrh'd on a large number 
of (*.ooi)erative expt'riments witli tertili/.ers, also cooperative ex])eriments on the 
effect of nitr<*genous food materials on milk jiroduction. 

Ohio, by sonu' f<'eding experiments, seems to have shown that much more stock 
fliod iier acr(5 can bi* secur(‘d in Ohio from corn than from sugar beets, and they 
have also had a good deal to do with showing the superiority of shallow over 
deep (cultivation of corn on Ohio soils. 

The Mississiiipi station has done a v(cry important work for the South on the 
development, of the growth of forage ])lants and the live-shick industries, along 
witli which went a demonstration of the value of cotton seed and products for 
stock. 

Of th(’ stations in the irrigated regions we have an example in Utah, where 
important w'ork has been done in improving the methods of tillage with ^lecial 
referi'iKce to the conservation of moisture, and by studies of alfalfa at different 
stagi's of growth, etc. 

In Vermont we hav(‘ special investigations on the (chemistry and physiology of 
sap flow as ndated to the mapl(*-sugar industry. 

In California a largi) {imountof work has been done in the distribution of seeds 
and plants of improved varieties, in helping the wine industry and the olive 
industry by investigations on the raising of grapt^s and olives, and in the making 
of yvine and olive oil. « rr ^ 

In Oklahoma effective investigations have bei'ii made on the culture of Kafii 
com. 

Ill Rhode Island there have been importmit investigations on the feeding and 
breeding of ducks and geese. 

In Nebraska, the station has had a good deal to do with promoting the grow- 
ing of alfalfa and winter wheat instead of spring wheat, by which the State has 
got to be a large producer of wheat, raising some 50,000,000 bushels in 1897. 
Its investigations of subsoiliug in that region have been very important, and 
have resulted in imereasing the yield of corn in some cases from 10 to 30 bushels 
per acre. , , „ , . 

In Arkansas, some practical experiments on economical methods of producing 
pork an(i lieef in connection with the raising of cotton, have been made with a 
special view to the improvement of the worn cotton soils. 

Lastly, we come to the higher work of the stations, which relates to the mew 
methods, crops, or industries introduced by the stations. There is time to give 
only a very few examples. 
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The Wiscontiin station has been inslnruinental in introducing a variety of 
barley known as the Manshury barley. This increased the average yield several 
bushels per acre in Wisconsin with a result worth millions of dollars annually to 
the State alone. This station and the Minnesota station have been largely instru- 
mental in introducing the growing of rape in these States, and it is now grown 
on thousands of farms to the advantage of tjie farmer. The Wisconsin station 
was fortunate enough, after several other stations had made imperfect successes, 
to perfect a reliable milk tester— the Babcock milk tester— and that has very 
lately revolutionized the business of dairying in this country. 

The Pennsylvania station, and many other stetions, have recently been engaged, 
as you doubtless know, in investigations on sugar beets. This together with what 
work the Department of Agriculture has done, has shown definitely where good 
beets for sugar can bo grown, so that we do not need to work on that problem 
any more. The question of manufacture now remains for other iieople, working 
along economic, and commercial lines. 

The Maine station has shown that apples can be raised successfully in Aroos- 
took County, and now thousands of barrels of apples are shipped out of that 
county annually. 

Storrs station, in Connecticut, has made very important original investigations 
on problems connected with the nutrition of men and of animals, working out 
the apparatus and methods of expenmenting, which can now be adapted to exper- 
iments with all sorts of fann animals, and the Department of Agriculture has 
recently taken up that work in Pennsylvania, and we are going further than any- 
body in Europe has gone in studying certain problems connected with the nutri- 
tion of men and dom(}sti(; animals. 

In Ohio a method of watering gi-oenhouses by subirrigatior has been originated, 
which it is claimed will largely increase the product and make the crops less sub- 
ject to disease. 

In Florida the introduction of the velvet bean seems to have been a great thing 
for the State, resulting in the saving of thousands of dollars on fertilizers. It can 
also be used as a forage (;rop. Individual orangti growers say they save as much 
as $1 ,000 annually by the use of the bean. Cassava is a in)w (;rop, and seems to he 
especially adapted to the sandy soil of Florida. One factory fo^* the manufacture 
of starch from (;assava has Ixien built, and it seems that starch can be made (piite 
cheaply from this plant. 

The California station has been engaged in soil investigations, especially ou 
alkali lands, and these have been along lines not i)reviou8ly attempted, and a great 
deal of information has been obtained, which has brought into agricultural use 
large tracts of land which before were thought to contain alkali in such propor- 
tions as to make them useless. This Inas been an important result. 

Speaking of Kafir com, whic.h was introduc;ed into Kansas by the Department 
of Agriculture and taken up by the Kansas station, in 1898 over a half million 
acres of this com were grown on Kansas land, a value of about $6,000,000. 

C^. (By Representative Q-ardnkr ) Does it mature in Kansas all right?— A. I 
think so. I am speaking generally now; there may be localities where it will 
not. That is, of course, a dry-soil plant, and that is a great advantage for certain 
regions of Katisas. 

Let me speak briefly of a few hindrances which the stations have in their work, 
but from which, however, they are yearly esc^aping more and more. There has 
been to a considerable extent a failure to understand the real purjwse of the 
stations, and there has been disappointment that they have not undertaken, I 
might say, more farai operations. It should be borne in mind all the time tjiat 
the act under which the stations are operating has been framed with reference to 
the needs primarily of institutions where science is to l)e used for the benefit of 
agriculture, so that the stations are to work, so to speak, from the scientific end 
to the practical, and not to cairy on farming operations for the sake of showing 
what good farming is, after the manner of the model fann or anything of that sort. 
Ignorance of this fact has often been coupled with a failure to appreciate the needs 
and requirements of scientific work on behalf of agriculture, so that many have 

WOT^^^h as lecturing, teaching, etc. Now, if the stains are tc?do their best 
work, the men engaged in them must give their time very fully to their investiga- 
tions and must be allowed to pursue these investigations according to the methods 
demanded by the investigations, and must not be hampered by outside duties ; and 
a failure to appreciate that by the people and boards of management has often 
hindered their work. 

But there is a general hindrance due to ^litioal influence working too actively in 
the organisation of these stations, and it is well that the people should understwd 
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that and safeguard these institutions against it. In most of the States the board 
is appointed by the governor of the State, either with or without the consent of 
the legislature, and these boards have such terms of office that the membership 
can be more or less shifted for political purposes, and it has been done too largely. 
Of course every one can see that this is not the field in which political actibn is 
proper, safe, or wise. 

Now I want to say in that connection that I am not one of those who take a 
narrow view of the field of political activity. I think there is a wide field where 
political influence may properly exert itself, but when it comes to the manage- 
ment of educational and scientffio institutions it is impossible for mo to see how 
we can have a good state of things until these institutions are completely rid of 
personal and political influences and considerations. 

Then there have been, as a result of many causes, shifting policies in the man- 
agement of these institiitions, so that the officers have changed too frequently, 
and that has been a great hindrance to efficnent work. We must have men who 
will stick to the work of agricmltural experimenting long enough to accomplish 
the best work. Another diffic.ulty arises from a lack of proper organization of 
the stations; the different workers have oftentimes been too independent of each 
other; at other times there has been too much meddling on the part of the board 
of management, who should confine their work to general matters. Then at the 
outset, and, to a considerable extent still, there is a lack of thoroughly trained 
men for this work. We are making this up every year, but that has been one of 
the difficulties. The haste for immediate results has been a considerable hin- 
drance. As soon as the stations are established, farmers and others want some- 
thing to show at once. In most lines of experimenting with which I am familiar 
we can not detennino much in 1 year or 2 years. It takes time, and if you hurry 
the thing too much you spoil it; and, connected with that, there has been a 
demand for too many kinds of work. The stations have a certain amount of 
money, and there are all sorts of questions, a thousand problems in any State, 
and of course it is not wise for any one station to take up more than a few and 
work them up thoroughly; but the demand for a little work here and a little 
there has, in many cases, spread the work out too nnich. 

On the other hand, there are many hopeful indications looking to the strengthen- 
ing and improving of the work of the stations. Evc^ry yc^ar they have a better equip- 
ment and bettor trained men; they divide their work more thoroughly among spe- 
cialists and introduce new lines or work in that way. Then there is being made 
yearly a clearer distinction between the educational •work which the college can 
properly do and the experimental work which the station ought to do. Finally, we 
have in an increased measure the cordial support of Congress and State legislatures 
and the people. I think it is very remarkable how tlie appropriations for e:^ri- 
ment work have been made in Congress without demurrers and how those or the 
State legislatures have been increased from year to year, evidently with the back- 
ing and approbation of the people; and there are many evidences that farmers 
and people generally approve the work of these stations. 

Now, if I may be allowed to sum up in a few words the general results of the 
movement in this country for agiicultural edu(;ation and research, I would say 
first, that it has given us a body of trained leaders and experts, so that we are 
prepared as we have never been before for advanced work along these lines; 
secon^y, we have an ui)-to-date American literature on American agriculture the 
like of which has n(wer been seen. Reference has been made to the work done 
in England, and it is only a few years since we were compelled in this country to 
depend very largely on English works on agriculture for our agricultural litera- 
ture. This was unfortunate in many ways; but now we have a literature of our 
own which is up to the times and from an American standpoint. Asa part of 
this some 60 books have been published within the past few years whose authors 
are college and station men. Thirdly, there has been a free distribution of a vast 
amount of accurate and useful information. When you have made all the allow- 
ance that you can fairly make for crudity and misinformation which the ^tion 
and Department publications may from time to time contain, you can still say 
that a very large amount of accurate and valuable information has been dissemi- 
nated, and this has been more thoroughly done in the United States than it has 
been in any other country. This is a special feature of the work which our for* 
eign friends comment upon when they come to have a knowledge of it. In the 
fourth place, I think we may fairly claim that the colleges and stations have 
been an important factor in breatog down the traditioum opinion that agricul- 
ture is of necessity a nonprogressive art, and this is a work the effects of which 
will accumulate as the years go by. Fifth and lastly, they have been an impor- 
tant factor in making the state of the ignorant, shiftless, and nonprogressive 
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farmer worse than it used to be. I think this work is also cumulative, because it 
is becoming clearer every year that if a man is to be successful in agiiculture, as 
in other arts, he must be progressive and seek up-to-date information and ideas. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) With reference to this movement of experiment 
stations, are any of these men appointed by the United States GK)vemment?— A. 
No. The expermient stations are State institutions, each under its local board. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) The distribution of the agricultural colleges 
over the country is shown in your statement, is it not?— A. Yes; generally. 

Q. Is there one in every State?— A. Yes; one in every State; at least each has 
a college in which agricmture is taught. 

Q. And an experiment station?— A. Yes. 


1 Boston, Mass., July 20, 1S99. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ELISHA WINTER, 

floiirualiat, Boston, Mass. 

At a meeting of the Sulx *01111111 ssion on Manufactures and (reneral Business, 
held in Boston, Mass., on July 20, IHOO, (Jhairnmn Sinyili pi'esiding, Mr. Elisha 
Winter apjx^ared at, 4.30 p. in. and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By 31r. Smyth.) What is your occui>ation, Mr. Winter?— A. Journalist and 
salesman. 

Q. If you hav(5 any st.at(nnent to make to the commission we would be glad t o 
hear you.— A. I feel highly honored by y< nir courtesy and I wil I in >t impose upon it 
to any great extent. I had a talk here this morning witli y< )ur cliairman and other 
members, and I realize that my x^osition is very ra(bcal,and I have toned it down 
to some extent, in respect to your judgment, and have tried to make it as conserva- 
ti ve as I can; but I do feel on the <iu(*8ti< ui very radically. I liave sxient some years 
of study and observation, and have some considerabh* informati(;n on the subject 
of technical education for the American ])eox)le. I have been all over the United 
States, and wherever I have been for the last few years 1 have been looldng at that 
subject very carefully with a view of aiiiilyiiig technical education to every 
pursuit. 

The Gennan Government, as you know, has done more in the way of applying 
technical education to every xmrsuit than any other nation in the world. It is 
well known that they have made great in’ogress. It is admitted in the British Par- 
liament to-day that Germany is in danger of supplanting Gr(nit Britain on account 
of having so seriously devoted her time to technicfil educatirm. In the German 
aiTiiy they train a man in everything, down to shoeing a horse; they give as much 
attention to one thing as another j they take a nian and make the most of him; 
that is the German idea of the ‘ ‘ Fatherland. ” He gives himself, satisfied that the 
Govermnent will make the most of him. I have seen Germans come to this coun- 
try from the potato field and they surely supxdant the average immigrant that 
comes to this country. Tinjy are well educatcid and careriilly trained, and they 
are developed as no other class of men I have had an opi)ortuuity to study. 

I do not attribute it to the nationality entirely. I do not attribute it to any 
other one thing than their sux)erior education. My observation of the Gennan 
and the Frenchman, too, to some extent, is that their law has given them a 
8UX)erior system of education to ours. We have been doing grandly for the time 
we have been in existence, but have something to leaj'n from Europe. I am a 
strong advocate of the nation-aided system of applying techmdogy to every i>ur- 
suit. The State authority, as I look at it, is too limited in rtigard to education. W a 
have no standard of education. W e are now i)ractically an imperialistic republic , 
and are taking on the character of an empire in our administration of subject 
races. We are assuming new responsibilities and meeting new problems. I 
maintain our standard of education needs to he changed to meet these new prob- 
lems. The United States must recognize this resijonsibility and act. Napoleon 
Bonaparte was the fost man to axijireciate this idea of national responsibility on 
the subject of education. He found at the close of the French Revolution that 
men in the machine shops and in the department of artillery could do a thing them- 
selves but they could not teach another man to do it. He thought it was a mistake, 
and set to work and taught men to design; taught them to si)eak with their hands 
as well as with their tongues, and then a man could make up a design and hand 
to another man, and that man could go and execute it. The German Govern- 
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mont at the time of the Franco-German war was a discordant combination of 
conservative provincial States, and as a result of that great war they formed a 
great German Empire, and they immediately applied the enormous sum of money 
which they received from France in developmg tneir form of government, took up 
the educational system and through Bismarck's policy made a great advance apd 
formed what is a magnificent empire. It has been applied by other nations, and 
we are, in this country, making an application of technology; but ours is the only 
nation that does not recognize its responsibility as a nation in seeing that its 
pO(mle are educated, and I suppose it is on account of our form of government. 

Education was practii^ally in the hands of the theologians and philosophers 
until early in the dawn of this century. Technology developed first among the 
professions of law, theology, and medicine. It is only within the last fifty years 
that it has reached commerce and the trades. In France, the university at Paris 
has a laboratory attached to every jnofessor’s chair. This nation needs such a 
university established at Washington by ac-t of (’ongress. Of course we will 
never get it. Our federal form of government is largely responsible for our 
having no national minister of education, and no national recognition of any 
national educational responsibility, except in the case of the Indian, to which we 
probably must soon add the Fillipino and the Cuban. 

Is it not better and cheapen* to adopt so much of Germany’s standard as can be 
applied here, instead of having to send our young imni to Germany to finish their 
education? L<'t our National (b)vemmeiit bring the Geniian i)rof(\ssor over here. 
As we have had to import skilled labor in other things why not import the skilled 
labor in cHlu(;ational institutions? 

At tlK‘ time of tlio civil war wei depended uixm Russia's idea to give? us the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and the Russian system to-day is carried out in 
this country to a large extent. Wo have appropriated very mnch of their system 
of railroads, civil engineering, and military schools; hut W’^e have not done much 
when we think of what Europe has done for the needs of education. Europe 
educates the intellig(‘nt few and neglects the masses. W e educate the masses and 
leave tlw^ intidligent few to get their education from either i)rivate endowment 
or by g(»iTig to Europe for it, w^here education is often obtaint^l at the expense of 
patriotism. 

Technical education succieeds in Europe Iwcauso the government furnishes it. 
This (’-oniitry is l)e(;oming more and more of an empire and less and less of a repub- 
lic.. W ith this transformation in our form of government we must, of sheer neces- 
sity, change onv theory of education. We net^d in our consular service, among 
onr comiiKn cial travelers, and in our pr(Kl active and distributive transactions a 
technical skill whicdi no power but our Naticnial Government can furnish. 

James Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, gives this criti(*al analysis of the 
]>uhlic (‘h3inentary school: “The public elememtary school gives everyl)ody the 
k(‘y of knowdedge in making reading and writing familiar, but it has no time to 
tell how to use the key.” And ho adds, “ That tlie education of the masses is a 
superficial knowdedge, goes without saying.” 

In the United States tlio only class trained for their work are those in the pro- 
fessions, constituting but about 6 per cent of the whide. Twentv per cent are 
classified as v.oiiimercial, leaving 70 per cent as needing industrial and scientific 
training. The salaries paid in commercial and business pursuits average as fol- 
lows; 5 per cent at $2,000 per annum; 12 per cent at $1,200 per annum; 28 per 
cent at $1,000 per aniinm; 50 jx^r lumt at less than $1,000 per annum. So a very 
large per cent of onr population, through a lack of knowing how to do anjdihing 
with their hands, have to take a very mnch decreased compensation. 

New England is being educated by 11,000 women teachers, who can not and 
never should be held responsible for the technical education of her industrial 
lx)p\ilation. Ten per cent of them abandon tho profession every year for matri- 
mony, and show their good sense in so doing. They do well and faithfully the 
work they are selected to do. What is true of New England is true of other sec- 
tions of the United States. 

The pressing lesson for America to learn is that continental Europe is paying 
more attention to her technical schools than she is to her standing armies. The 
manufacturers, especially in Germany, need no u^ng to support technical edu- 
cation. As the director of the Philadelphia Textile School expresses it, “American 
manufacturers are in a state of commercial savagery.” Germany feels that the 
world’s industrial supremacy is within her grasp. She applies technical educa- 
tion to every pursuit, and unless we follow her example I do not think we can 
supplant her as a commercial world power. 

Probably the most striking argument in favor of technical education is shown 
in the British statistics from 1880 to 1890, showing the enormous decrease in 
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crime, juvenile delinquents, and paui)erism resulting frem the application of tech- 
nical education. 

The native New Englander is l>ecoming more and more a wealth distributer 
and less and less a wemth creator, because of a lack of technical education. The 
thrifty forei^er is supplanting the native population because he can produce and 
create something, while the native New Engfandcn’ is simply a distributer. 

Germany does not rely upon any abstract theory of eithf^r protection or free 
trade, but educates her citiztms to a definite concrete i)urpose— commercial suprem- 
acy. The German hands his liberty over to his Government, calls it his father- 
land, and receives the best education the world j)r(>duceH to-day. 

New England is already the producer of industrial ruins, tier textiles suprem- 
acy has departed and her native i)opulation is dying out. 

In closing this brief statcmrent liero J want to say this in answer to some very 
practical ideas I got in the way of objections from your committee as to what 
Congress can do. I have thought of several ways that will act as a stimulant to 
the adoption of a standard of education that will produce national men, men that 
can be used by the nation; for instance, in the (consular service; and a new idea 
came to me to-day: The nation should contribute a bonus that will stimulate the 
States and give power to the National Educ,ational Association to in some way 
enforce its systc'in of education. It is a nio.st admirable system of machinery, 
but it has no way to enforce its suggestions. • 

I was, some time ago, at the imblic-scliool commencement at Pawtuck(d;, and 
listened to the vahidictorian giving the imaginary career of that (Oass. She was 
a scholarly, ))right, New England young woman, but slie did not init one of that 
class into a sphere of life where they ccmld produce a cent. They would be real- 
estate men, editors, doctors, lawyers— some profession, creating nothing; yet of 
that state the average citizen is the rich(‘st pe7-son that walks the earth. 

Q. Did you ever think of the obligation the Govennuent owes to the colored 
people — to provide manual training schools, and thus hidp those States that are 
impoverished? Is it not the obligation of the Genei*a] Government to help tlK)so 
States that are doing that work?— A. It is. In Kansas they have excellent manual 
training schools for the nc'gro— some of the finest that I have ever seen. 

Q. Booker Washington is on the right line with reference to the schools of the 
colored people?— A. Yes. You can use a man’s hands to educate his brain just 
as effectively as you can the eye and the ear. 


LowKLii, Mass., j/, as’.w. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES T. SMITH, 

Memln r of Board of Trusteefty Ijowell Textile School. 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in Lowell, Mass., in the city hall, July Jil, 181K). Chairman Smyth presiding, 
Mr. James T. Smith appeared at 10 a. m., and, being duly sworn, testified concern- 
ing textile education as follows: 

Mr. Cu airman and Gentlemen of the Commission: The manual-training 
school is intended to be part of the public-school course, while the textile schocn 
has in view the application of science and art to the i extile industry. A man goes 
to the textile school to learn the textile business; he goes to the manual-training 
school to have his mind quickened and may be helped in the line of mechanics. It 
is expected the manual-training schools will eventually }<row into trade schools; 
some authorities favor that, wliile others insist that the idea of learning a trade 
shall be kept entircdy out of such schools. 

The textile school differs from the university in that science and art are taught 
with a view of commercial and industrial application, and not for the purpose of 
educating professional scientific men. That idea is kept in view. 

We have at the Lowell Textile School three, commonly speaking, science depart- 
ments— decorative art, general chemistry, and mechanics. The other departments 
are simply for the application of those sciences, and with a good deal of physics. 
The decorative art deiiartment is for instruction in the fundamentals of all special- 
ties of decorative art, the fundamental principles of historic ornament, the con- 
ventionalizing of plant forms, color, etc. After the student has taken that 
course he specializes, and in our school he takes up textile designing; but the 
same course of fundamental instruction is necessary for book illustration, lithog- 
raphy, ornamental ironwork, or any other purely decorative branch of art. 

A 
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The chemistry department is as thorough in general chemistry as that of any 
leading institution in the country. We have a fine equipment, and give a two 
years’ course in general chemistry. One can not be too good a chemist. It is 
not difficult to understand what an immense value to the industries of Germany 
the invention of the Hermsdorff black has been. We have developed as godd a 
black at Lowell, but the value of the Hermsdorff dye not only depends on the chem- 
icals, but on the methods of manipulation. In shaping hosiery we use a frame on 
which it is blocked. In the Hermsdorff method that block is of copper, hollow, 
with many minute holes, and after the hosiery has been dyed, the brilliancy and 
pecniliar feel of the hose is given by the forcing of a little oil through the interstices 
into the fabric by steam. It is a very nice process. It gives a brilliancy to the 
fiber, one of the principal reasons why the Hermsdorff dye became so celebrated. 

The third scientific dc'pai tment is the elements of mechanics, wliich we are 
developing. Three-fourths of the textile business is mechanics, and it is very 
essential for a textile school that it should be thurodghly gone into, and wo have 
gentlemen who are thoroughly (educated in mechanics who are rapidly develop- 
ing that department. The other departments are the manufacture of cotton, 
woolen, and worsted yarns, and weaving. 

The school sprang from this condition of things: Li^well was the first city where 
the power loom was s(;t up. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What year was that? — A. In 1822 or 1828. They came 
looking for power and I'ound it in the Pawtucket Falls, on the Merrimac, and 
there established thems<dves. T(‘xtiles include nine-tenths of the industries of 
Lowell, mainly cotton, but we hn.ve growni until we are in all fibers almost. We 
have cotton, worsted, jute, ramie, silk, and linen flax. Spinning develops more 
rapidly in some other parts of the State. We are in elastic goods, mohairs, and 
carpets. On(‘ ( )f the leading carjw't conccu-ns of the United Statcjs is here. W o are 
in elastic goods, suspenders, and wcddungs. Lowell is pc'rhaps more broadly a 
textile city than any other city in the United States, using the term In its true 
meaning — weaving. Th(‘re were early established in Lowedl certain standards of 
plain goods, and the charact(‘r of the goods has been so maintainc'd that they have 
a large easteni markc't in (fliina and els(‘vvhere, and the trade-mark has become 
very valualde. As the South has developed capacity to manufacture cheaply, 
our mills have a tendency to go South and mannfacturi^ this class of goods there. 
This is iiractically an extension of the Lowtdl mills. 

The d(*velopment of the industry here has been to higher and finer lines. This 
has l)e(‘n hastened by the dovelopiiient of textile manul’acture in the South in the 
coarser lines. We had to have higher skilled labor, not only in weaving and spin- 
ning, but in mechanics. And hence the textile school. 

We found abroad very complete systems of textile education. You understand 
how thoroughly Germany ami England and others have dtweloped the system. 
W e found , perhaps , the most satisfactory facts and conclnsioTis in the report of John 
C. Monaghan, United States consul at Chemnitz, Saxony* in the consular 

reports for August, 1894 — an article entitled “ Technical and trade schools.” This 
is a labor of love with him, and he is constantly rei>orting to Mr. Emory's bureau. 
He is one qf the most valuable men wo 'have abroad. There is hardly a copy 
the consular reports without something from his pen. Mr. Mason, of Berlin, and 
(piite a number of our other consuls have turned their attention to this matter 
recently, and Mr. Emory’s bureau has been of great value to us. 

The details as to our textile school Mr. Crosby, our principal, can give you. 
The school is now in rented quarters, but we have looked up a lot for permanent 
buildings. T\m foundation has been laid for a textile university. Ours is the 
pioneer school and the only one on this continent devoted solely to textile educa- 
tion, thougli another will o]>en this fall in cotton at New Bedford, while the Phil- 
adelphia Industrial Art Institute has a department for textile education that is 
very successful, and something is being attempted in the South. The character 
of the industries of Lowell demands it. We could not limit ourselves to any 

^Ms^portant that such a school as this should be near the mills. I do not 
know of any foreign school that has succeeded unless it was in the vicinity of the 
mills, and it is the custom to so locate them. 

Our Lowell corporations are practically Boston corjiorations, Boston financed. 
Only about one-&h of the stock is owned in Lowell. 

Q. What is the capital?— A. About $20,000,000, the actual capital stock, and 
steadily increasing. In case of the most of our mills the stock has been very-much 
scattered, and has been passed by descent, and now there are a great many families 
who are holders of stock. The statistics show that there are something over one- 
third as many stockholders as there are employees in the mills, the average hold- 
ing being about $8,000 per person. There are no bloated bondholders in our 
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crime, juvenile delinquents, and paui)erism resulting frem the application of tech- 
nical education. 

The native New Englander is l>ecoming more and more a wealth distributer 
and less and less a wemth creator, because of a lack of technical education. The 
thrifty forei^er is supplanting the native population because he can produce and 
create something, while the native New Engfandcn’ is simply a distributer. 

Germany does not rely upon any abstract theory of eithf^r protection or free 
trade, but educates her citiztms to a definite concrete i)urpose— commercial suprem- 
acy. The German hands his liberty over to his Government, calls it his father- 
land, and receives the best education the world j)r(>duceH to-day. 

New England is already the producer of industrial ruins, tier textiles suprem- 
acy has departed and her native i)opulation is dying out. 

In closing this brief statcmrent liero J want to say this in answer to some very 
practical ideas I got in the way of objections from your committee as to what 
Congress can do. I have thought of several ways that will act as a stimulant to 
the adoption of a standard of education that will produce national men, men that 
can be used by the nation; for instance, in the (consular service; and a new idea 
came to me to-day: The nation should contribute a bonus that will stimulate the 
States and give power to the National Educ,ational Association to in some way 
enforce its systc'in of education. It is a nio.st admirable system of machinery, 
but it has no way to enforce its suggestions. • 

I was, some time ago, at the imblic-scliool commencement at Pawtuck(d;, and 
listened to the vahidictorian giving the imaginary career of that (Oass. She was 
a scholarly, ))right, New England young woman, but slie did not init one of that 
class into a sphere of life where they ccmld produce a cent. They would be real- 
estate men, editors, doctors, lawyers— some profession, creating nothing; yet of 
that state the average citizen is the rich(‘st pe7-son that walks the earth. 

Q. Did you ever think of the obligation the Govennuent owes to the colored 
people — to provide manual training schools, and thus hidp those States that are 
impoverished? Is it not the obligation of the Genei*a] Government to help tlK)so 
States that are doing that work?— A. It is. In Kansas they have excellent manual 
training schools for the nc'gro— some of the finest that I have ever seen. 

Q. Booker Washington is on the right line with reference to the schools of the 
colored people?— A. Yes. You can use a man’s hands to educate his brain just 
as effectively as you can the eye and the ear. 


LowKLii, Mass., j/, as’.w. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES T. SMITH, 

Memln r of Board of Trusteefty Ijowell Textile School. 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in Lowell, Mass., in the city hall, July Jil, 181K). Chairman Smyth presiding, 
Mr. James T. Smith appeared at 10 a. m., and, being duly sworn, testified concern- 
ing textile education as follows: 

Mr. Cu airman and Gentlemen of the Commission: The manual-training 
school is intended to be part of the public-school course, while the textile schocn 
has in view the application of science and art to the i extile industry. A man goes 
to the textile school to learn the textile business; he goes to the manual-training 
school to have his mind quickened and may be helped in the line of mechanics. It 
is expected the manual-training schools will eventually }<row into trade schools; 
some authorities favor that, wliile others insist that the idea of learning a trade 
shall be kept entircdy out of such schools. 

The textile school differs from the university in that science and art are taught 
with a view of commercial and industrial application, and not for the purpose of 
educating professional scientific men. That idea is kept in view. 

We have at the Lowell Textile School three, commonly speaking, science depart- 
ments— decorative art, general chemistry, and mechanics. The other departments 
are simply for the application of those sciences, and with a good deal of physics. 
The decorative art deiiartment is for instruction in the fundamentals of all special- 
ties of decorative art, the fundamental principles of historic ornament, the con- 
ventionalizing of plant forms, color, etc. After the student has taken that 
course he specializes, and in our school he takes up textile designing; but the 
same course of fundamental instruction is necessary for book illustration, lithog- 
raphy, ornamental ironwork, or any other purely decorative branch of art. 
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etc. Our board of trustees is made up from citizens of Lowell, Boston and 
Lawrence. Lawrence is only 10 miles away. The great mills are represented in 
our board of trustees by the representative men of the mills, such as treasurers, 
agents, etc. , and the heads of technical departments— like printing and dyeing. 

Q. You have had no graduates yet?— A. We graduated a class this year, a 
2i-year class. 

Q. Was their experienc^e at school such as to be of much advantage to them in 
getting positions?— A. The time is so short; they have barely received their 
diplomas. We have found it almost impossible to hold a class to graduate, 
because the demand is s*) constant for advanced students, not only from the mills, 
but from the managing houses in Boston. They, especially, have been drawing 
on the classes. 

Q. For what pu^ose? — A. In their designing departments; and they speak in 
very high tenns of the results. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiah.) You speak of the stock of these mills here as being 
scattered and only onu-lifth being held in Lowell; of that one-fifth what propor- 
tion do you suppose is held by operatives?— A. 1 do not tliink there is much held 
by the present operatives. Therci was a time when the operative seemed to be 
more thrifty and saved ui» a little money; ho considered a corporation in Lowell 
was as solid as a rock, and when he got his money in such corporation stock it 
was as safe as he could get it; a great many of these old people have a share or 
two of stock. 

Q. Are there any extra inducements held out by the owners of mills to induce 
these parties to buy sto(;k?~-A. The State of Massachusetts allows a corporation to 
increase its stock one-third if it will put it in small shares, but I do not think any 
corporation in Lowh'U has availed itself of that law. 

Q. You have no system of cooperation in the mills?— A. None at all. Almost 
every race is rexiresented here, and our attempt has been to find men who would 
work <!heap enough to k(‘ep up the lino of goods in competition with the sections 
of the country whei*e they w'^ork and live cheapin-. We have gone about as far as 
we (;an. I was in an evening scdiool where there were 60 youths from Sparta. 

Our evening scdiools run iifter everybody else has gone to bed. We have a very 
extensive and thorough evening school system, and it deals mainly with these 
people who have no knowledge of our language. 

Q. Have you many French Canadians? — A. Large numbers of the French Cana- 
dians and linglish. There has been a large immigration of Swedes, and lately a 
good many Greeks and Jews, Poh‘s, and Portuguese are coming. W e have a great 
diversity f)f nationalities. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) There has been a great change iti the character of the em- 
ployee in the last 40 years?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the statement is about correct in that report made by one of 
the officials here in Lowell that in his employ only about 15 per cent were English 
or American born opc*ratives? — A. I should not bo suriuised. 

C^. And 5 per cent of Greeks and over 42 per cent of French Canadians?— A. 
Yes. A certain ])er ctmt of the French Canadians are transient; they come here 
and work -a season and go back and work on the farms, but the French section is 
gi'owing rapidly. Every race is bettering its condition, and it does not accord 
with the statement of Henry George that the rich are growing richer and the 
poor piKjrer. The Irish are filling the best positions, and the French Canadians 
are improving very rapidly , from the indications in their section of the city. Every 
race that has come to Lowell has bettered its conditions. 

Q. You speak of the French Canadian ipiarters, etc.; do these live in certain 
(juarters of the city; do they lack assimilation?— A. At first. Thejr do not, as a 
rule, speak English when they come and there is ii certain colonization here that 
keeps tnem together; hut they show a constantly growing indeiiendent disposition 
to assimilate. 

Q. Do they seek to luive churches and schools in their native language?— A. The 
French have maintained schools in their own lanj^age. The church is the cen- 
ter, and they have paro(;hial schools. is the desire of the church to keep these 
people together. I think there is a growing independence among the French, and 
a general desirie t(j become thoroughly assimilated. The race is not prejudiced, 
and they assimilate wherever thw go. * 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiak.) Is French the language taught in the parochial 
schools?— A. They teach English also; that is a requirement of the State law. 
There has been some controversy over tl^t. The State law requires that there 
shall he a thorough English education. “ "** 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Are they supported-in part by the State?— A. No; but the 
law requires that a scholar snail nave an English education and pl^es the 
parochial school under the insixiction of the authorities. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The State law coiitrolB the c;are of the child and its 
education, y^hether in the parochial or general school?— A. The State claims full 
power to enforce a thorough English education for every child in the State. 

Q. Have you compulsory education here?— A, Yes; it is a requirement for work- 
ing in the mills that they shall have attended school. W e s^nd over one-third of 
our city revenue on the public schools, and a great part of it goes to the people 
who work in the mills. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) How about the Greek colony; do they live together 
largely?— A. Yes; the Greeks liave taken the section formerly occupied by the 
Irish and driven them out. 

Q. Do the Greeks have their own c.hurches and schools? — A. Yes. The older 
immigrants are scattering and becoming assimilated. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is there any change in the character of the present 
operative, from the (dd American and Insh kind, as to social life, condition of 
living generally, law and order, and such matters as that; is there any improve- 
ment?— A. The French are a very thrifty peo})le as a class; the Norwegians and 
Swedes are e8i>ecially so — the mo.st thrifty class that comes here, perhaps. The 
farther north you get a race, the more thrifty. You will find the lowest paid oper- 
atives in the State are in the textile cities and the textile industnes. Necessarily 
it takes a class of people as operatives wlio would not be iti demqnd in other 
industries requiring higher educiation and better opportunities, and so far as that 
is concerned, we do not rank up with some cities. So far as morals are concerned, 
1 think we rank fairly with other citi(‘S of the State. Our largest shift of police- 
men on duty is only 25, in a population of 90,000. made up of a half dozen ditt'er- 
enl. races. That indicates a well-behaved city. 

Q. By improvements in ap])liance8 can the textile mills utilize o]>erative8 of less 
intelligence? — A. In some processes, yes; in the higher, no. We live far from 
the source of the raw material. We want to use more brain and skill, and 
reduce the raw material to the minimum. That is the t<‘Tidency of late — to develop 
education in niechanicjs in textiles and in a variety of ways to increase the skill 
and intelligence of our people. 

Q. The aim of your education is to fit either for selling or manufacturing?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. Which of the two do you seek to develop most? — A. Our main object is to 
develop the manufacturing. We have Is'cn endeavoring to get Boston interested, 
as Philadelphia has become interested, in commercial education. It is necessary 
to find a market to avoid overiuoduction. We have but touched the hem of the 
garment of textile manufacture. A short time ago we were importing $100,000,000 
more in textiles than we were manufacturing; we had to import $100,000,000 to 
supply the local demand. We have reduced tliat yearly, but we have not got our 
own market yet, and here is half of the world which has'just tak(m up the fashiom 
of wearing clothes! There never was so fine an oj)portunity for starting some 
system of commercial education to sell goods in the foreign markets. The 
National Government has been very liberal to the movement in Philadelphia, and 
we have been endeavoring to get Boston to see that and develop something here. 
In fact, I expect a gentleman here who is organizing a school in Boston for that 
purpose, who will bring it before the Boston merchants. It is very important; 
and that is a direction in which the UnitcMl {States Goviu-nment can legitimately 
help, encouraging commercial educ,ation. If you can make your commission per- 
manent, and into a depariment of commerce and industry, supplemented by a 
State bureau, keeping in touch with the voluntary commercial organizations so 
the hand of the Government will be on the business pulse all the time, you will 
do a great work toward developing the industries of the country. 

(^. rBy Mr. Smyth.) Are you running full time? — A. Everything is running up 
to its limit. 

Q. Any dissatisfaction among the employers or employees?— A. None to-day; 
they would be here if there was. Our textile machine shops are running full 
blast, but they can not handle the business. 

Q. Conditions different from what they were two years ago?— A. 'Different from 
what they were two months ago. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The improvement in the foreign market is responsible 
for that?— A. It is a natural recovery from extended depression, and new coun- 
tries being opened up; we have come to another business revival. We will prob- 
ably have another business panic in the future some time. It is well to anticipate 
these things. There should be some., systematic gathering of facts at Washing- 
ton, keeping in touch with the couifitry on the Weather Bureau idea. 

Q. Is your proposition somewhat on the line of the Agricultural Department 
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there with respect to ajjricultural education through the States?— A. I have not 
followed that very closely. I presume it is something like the German system. 

Q. Experiment stations, etc.?— A. We have that system in Massachusetts.* 
The German supplements that hy the traveling lecturer, who goes from house to 
house and farm to farm. But they have that system running through all lines 
of education, and are gathering the facts from all over the world and improving 
on them if they can. Of course the textile business is locally conned to certain 
sections of the country. Peo^e will not go into textiles who have opportunity 
for other lines of activity. Wo are simply developing in Lowell, going into 
higher and finer lines. There is not anything made abroad which we can not 
make here when we learn how. The schtM)l is to do that. 

Q. You qualify that by the words “ as soon as you know how; ” then you have 
not all the facilities now to meet the import trade?— A. We have people here and 
there that know how, but we have not the body of skilled labor, and it is the 
object of the textile school to teach it. We are (jontinually introducing new lines. 
The great textile niacihine companies in Lowell are to-day making English 
machinery etiual to anything that has been imi)orted. Even U]) to a year and a 
half ago we w(Mild have to send to England for nuudiinery we can duynicate now 
from the Lowell machine sJiop from drawings made by boys who had an educa- 
tion in the scdiools of the State and then a year at the textile school, machinery 
which will diiidicate any made in Eui’oyM) find jiIko better. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) in the last 20 years there has been a great stride forward 
in goods formerly iniy)orte(l altogether? — A. We are constantly increasing the 
variety and raising the grade of the gocHls. The developement iii Bristol County 
has be(‘Ti along the line of yarns mainly, but they have sui)plemented that by tine 
goods. 

(^. Are ther<» goods mad(‘ in New Bedford made nowhere else in the United 
States?— A. I do 7iot know. I do not know of anytliing, ex<!ept threads and some 
trimmings, made in tlu! lluit(‘d States, Unit is not made in Lowell; there may be 
lines, I was (uilh'd u]K>n some time ago for a statenient of the varieties of textiles 
made in Lowell. I wrote to om^ firm and found it would take two weeks to make 
the list. Wti have all the ])ile goods, vtdvets, cary)ets, (werything of that kind; 
and therci is no end to the variety of <mr dress goods, as you will see on the market 
h(‘r(‘ to-day. 

(By Mr. Clarke. ) Where do your students in the school come from, mostly? — 
A. I think about three-fourihs from Massachusetts, four-fifths from New Eng- 
land. and the r(;st scattertnl over the country. There are soim* from the South. 
The catalogue gives the residences of all the day students. 

Q. Are most of the evening students residents of Lowidl? — A. About four-fifths 
of them. The others, the most of thinn, come from LawTonce and Methmm, and 
there are a few i'rom the villagtis around Low(dl where tluTe are mills. 

Q. Do thos(» who come from the other cities pay tuition?— A. Yes; they will 
continue to i)ay, but it is merely muninal, about $5. 

Q. I understaml you to say tlu^ c-ity maintains fin evening school foi* general 
instruction not connected with your textile school?— A. Yes., many, at an expense 
of some Ij5:f),000 a year. 

CJ. That is attended largely by the now residents and tlie children of the opera- 
tives, I suppose??— A . I judge so; that is the understanding. It is almost as thor- 
ough in its essential d(q)artnients as the day school. It stands very high. 

Q. Do you find that the children of foreign-born parents, or children who have 
been born abroad) work readily into your textile school? — ^A. Now, that is a mat- 
ter for the instructors; they can tell you better than I. My work is coiqioration 
work, more than that of the school }»roper. The school is managed under a 
board of truste(?s, and Mr. Crosby, our principal, can tell you more about it. The 
names given are an index, to some (‘xtent, to their nationality. I think the 
English is the element that most readily appreciates the scliools. and send their 
children more than any foreign element. They know what the scdiool will do for 
a man. There ^re some few Swedes, but I notice that the English are more stanch 
friends of the school, and fully appreciate the benefits of it. 

Q. Do you find these foreign-horn elements develop skill rapidly in the mills?— A. 
You will have to ask tlie manufacturer that. I have opinions and views, but you 
want facts, and the manufacturer is the only one who can tell you that. I had 
an idea the French would be very valuable. They have a latent artistic nature, 
and as we advance in designing wo find them a very valuable element; but I have 
no experience in that, and the mill men can tell yon better than I can. 

Q. Are most of the goods i)rodnced in Lowell sold through commission houses? — 
A. Most of these old corporations are conservative, solia, substantial, nonspecu- 
lative corporations, with no water; they are never in tlie stock market. W e have 
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an old system of selling through selling agents; here and there one sells on com- 
mission. The transactions are very large in most of the (dasses of goods, and a 
good share of the goods go out of the country. We are getting more and more to 
taking orders for uie New York market. 

Q. You speak of the change from the lower and coarser grade of goods to the 
hi^er and finer. What market do these higher and finer goods obtain naostly?— 
A. Domestic, very largely. They are made in small lots and greater variety. It 
has made a demand for scientific skill at the head of the mill management, espe- 
cially in designing and mechanics. 


Lowell, Ma.ks., July fJl, ISUtK 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. WILLIAM W. CROSBY, 

l^nueipal of JjOivel I Textile School. 

At a meeting of the Snbcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in the (;ity hall, Lowell, Mass., on July 21, 18U9, Chainnan Smyih presiding. 
Prof. William W. Crosby ai)peared at 1 1 a. m. , and being duly sworn, testified upon 
th(} subject of textile schools as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your name?— A. William W. Crosby. 

Q. You live in Lowell? — A. At Woburn, Mass., a few miles di.stant. 

Q. What is your business?— A. Principal of the Lowell Textile School. 

Q. Can you tell us sometbing of the working of that school? — A. In the day 
school we have 4 regular courses and the night school (nnbra(‘-es 5 regular courses. 
The day courses are cotton mannta(d.unng, wool manufacturing— each of these 
c-ourses has enough of whatever is in the textile business to make it complete. 
So when a man has taken onci of the courses he will have instruction in every- 
thing that touches his business. There is a difference between cotton spinning 
and cotton manufac^turing, the latter including the former; similarly with wool 
manufacturing and woolen or worsted sinnning. The third course is designing, 
and the fourth is chemistry. The first course in the night scIk m)! is cotton spinning , 
which includes yam making; second, woolen or worsted spinning, converting wool 
into yam; the third course is the designing; the fimrth is chemistry and dyeing, and 
the fifth is weaving. The night course embraces 2 evenings in the week, taking 3 
years to complete the whole course. That does not mean we will accept nobody 
who comes in for a part of the term or year, but if he stays the 8 years and com- 
pletes the work he is awarded a certificate, or diploma. No one who has attempted 
that and has attended all the sessions, or most of them, has failed to obtain that 
certificate, or diploma. No one has becni turned down on ac^count of the severity 
of the course, and no one has been found who, if not called out before graduation, 
with proper application was unable to compass it. If a man knows now to read 
and write English and can do ordinary problems in arithmetic he is entitled to 
enter and can ct)mplote the course without difficulty. It is found, however, if a 
man is going to become thoroughly familiar with machinery we can give it to him 
much better if he is familiar with algebra. There are certain elements which, if 
acquired, will put a man in a position to be a master of machinery much quicker 
than without them. These are the points we are looking for. I have told you the 
general extent of the course and will leave the technical details unless you have 
some special questions to ask me. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhak.) How long have you been with the school?— A. The 
school was going one term before I came. I was an instructor in the school dur- 
ing the first full year. 

Q. From what school did you come here?— A. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. 

Q. You were never connected with the New Bedford school?— A. No. 

Q. How long have you been here?— A. Two years in this school. 

Q. As principal?— A. One year as principal and one year as instructor. 

Q. You have graduated a class this year?— A. Yes. 

Q. From your own knowledge, were the boys who went out competent to take 

? uite an advanced position either in the commercial or manufacturing line?— A. 
should say so; yes. 

Q. Do you think you turned out any graduate there that was fitted to manage 
a mill?— A. No; because he has not yet learned to manage men. 

<J. Are you combining both the commercial and mechanical?— A. Yes; to a cer- 
tain extent. Wb are studying how to do that now. 
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to reach that if we can. 
tees is expected to tell ns what is wanted. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Yon spoke of some of yonr young men being called away 
before graduation; into what departments of business or commercial life are they 
called; to fill what kind of places?— A. In one instance a young man went into the 
designing department and succeeded in solving a problem that had bothered other 
and more experienced men. Their work had been within certain grooves, but 
this young man had learned the elements of designing and solved the problem in 
short order. This particular pattern had be(*n returned us not being able to be 
worked successfully, yet he went to work on it and solved it. 

Q. Is your school limited to males? — A. No; we have had several young ladies 
studying decorative art and textile designing this year. They will take the 3-year 
course in designing. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it your ex|jerience that young ladies learn the 
designing as rapidly, or more so, than men?— A. Equally as well, we think. 

Q. Is it not a fact that now in the manufacturing line, especially in that class 
of art, the women in all of our great cities are equal to men?— A. Yes. 

Q. And some of them are really farther advanced and getting higher salaries?— 
A. Yes; I know of cases of that sort. If it is a question of malang a pattern 
and leaving it to others to harness in the loom, they are strong there. They have 
worked on the hand loom and have mad(< some very fine gcxids. 

Q. In yoiir classes do yon find the native American showing more adaptability 
than the foreign bora?— A. Not necessarily. I have had some exixirience in teach- 
ing before I (aime here, and with young people from all over the world. I taught 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology before I came here; a Japanese in 
my class was fully as conversant in mechanical details as anyone. There seems 
to be no particular line to be drawn. 

Q. Have you any colored pupils in your school here? — A. No. 
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Lowrll, Mars., July St, 1899. 

TESTIMOmr or me. chbistophee paekinson beooks, 

Managing Director Neiv Bedford Textile School, 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business 
held in the city hall at Lowell, Mass., on July 21, 1899, Chairman Smrth presid- 
ing, Mr. Christopher Parkinson Brooks appeared at 12 m., and, being duly sworn, 
.testified concerning textile schools as follows; 

Q. ^ylMr. Smyth.) What is your name?— A. Christopher Parkinson Brooks. 

Q. Residence!?— A. New Bedford, 

Q. What is your occupation? — A. Managing director of the New Be<lford Tex- 
tile School. 

Q. Can you tell us something of the New Bedford Textile School, when founded, 
present conditiem, etc,.?— A. Tiie New Bedford Textile Sc!hool is one of six in 
existence or being erected in this country. Tlie Philadelphia school is the oldest, 
having been established 15 years ago, and probably the' best equipped. The 
Lowell school follows next, established 2 or 3 years ago. The New Bedford 
school is established under the same act, which provides for an appropriation of 
$25,000 on condition of the city approiwiating $25,000. 

Q. Annually?— A. No; a foundation appropriation. The New Bedford trustees 
did not hasten the establishment of their school, but waited to see what the 
experience was in the other cities, and they have now decided that the better plan 
is to erect their own building and equip it with as great a variety of machinery 
as possible, rather than rent a floor or purchase an old building and change it 
over, as was done in Philadelphia. So there is now in course of completion in 
New Bedford a building 110 feet long by 60 feet wide and three stories high, on 
the main business street, which will be equipped, and has almost been equipped, 
with a complete equipment of cotton machinery, from the picker to the cloth 
room. This machinery is not only of every variety found in the mill, but is from 
almost every machine builder in the United States, so as to give the students an 
opportunity to judge of the different methods and the merits of different 
machmes. 

The general features of the school, curriculum, etc., are not very much different 
from the Lowell school, of which I was the first director, and the organization of 
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wliiiih I, to a large extent, planned and was responsible for. There are certain 
advantages and improvements the trustees have seen fit to make in New Bedford, 
hut you will see in Lowell to a largo extent what is at New Bedford. 

Q. One is very much a duplicate of the other?— -A. Except in New Bedford we 
are making a special attempt to make it a cotton school. In this we are follow- 
ing the Gei-man plan. 1 am very familial with the foreign textile schools. I 
have made several visits to the Continent and am familiar with England, and I 
have found the German system the best that can be followed. It is the oldest. 
They have had schools for 50 years, and their textile schools are now ahead of any 
other schools in quality and excellence, though England outnumbers them in 
number of schools and number of students. For instance, in the textile schools 
of England Sir Philip Magnus told me they had 26,000 students in different parts 
of Great Britain, in betwetm 300 and 400 cities, towns, and villages, of which num- 
ber 3,000 to 3,500 were studying textiles. In this country wo had last year prob- 
ably not over 400 scholars in the whole country studying textiles. The textile 
school movement is being developed in the South, and a school will be established 
this fall in Atlanta, Ga., which forms part of the system of the Georgia Stdiool of 
Technology. A special appropriation has l>een made by the Georgia legislature 
and also by i>rivate individuals which will enable them to open a good school 
there. A similar school has been attached to the Clemson College dn South Caro- 
lina, and the Fall River authorities have now taken advantage of the act of 
the Massachusetts legislature by appropriating $25,000, making with the State 
appropriation a fund of $50,000, and have takmi steps to establish a school within 
the last few weeks. 

Q. (By Mr, Clarkk. ) Will that be devoted to cotton only?— A. Largely to cotton, 

I imagine. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You think it is important to have these schools located 
close to mills. — A. Undoubtedly. I certainly think they sliould be located adja- 
cent to mills and specialized to suit local industries, (lerman schools are undiT 
the control of the minister of trade and commerce, and one of his departments 
regulates the curriculum, and will not allow a silk school to bo established in a 
cotton locality, or a cotton school in a silk locality. They have in Crefold one of 
the finest textile scdiools in the world, almost entirely devoted to weaving silk. 
They have, 14 miles away, at Munchen-Gladbach, a cotton s(;h(X>l; 30 miles away, 
at Mulheim, what they call a half-cotton s(;hool, mixed goods, and at Limbach 
th^ have a hosiery school; and soon throughout the (country. 

There is no doubt at all in i^mind tliat textile schools and trade schools ought 
to be encouraged. On the different visits I have made to Europe I have found 
each time that the trade schools have been increasing, and manufacturers have 
shown a gi’eater appreciation of them; in cities like Crefeld the schools have had an 
influence in bringing trade to the cities; and in England and Gennany it is getting 
to be the custom for a young man to go to a textile scdiool to get his education. He 
gets in 2 or 3 years the best training in manufacturing, and what is of more value 
than all, he gets traiiu'd systematically, whereas if he goes into a mill there is no 
one to direct him, and lie ivanders aimlessly from one department to another for 4 
or 5 years perhaps, wasting time, and he only gets exiierience in one mill, whereas 
in the school ho gets the concrete experience of the whole of the industry, so far 
as the instructors can give it to him. The German appreciates the textile schools 
very much. 

Q. Do they allow foreigners to enter?— A. In almost every continental school 
they charge double or treble the fees for foreigners. There are many American 
students over there in every school of importance. 

<^. Are there any secrets of trade they are not willing to give to other coun- 
tries?— A. As a rule, they are willing to teach everything they know. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In chemistry or coloring?— A. At this school in Cre- 
feld I found in 1897 they had built an addition equal in size to the original, for the 
purpose of taking up chemistry, bleaching, dyeing, etc.; taking goods from th(% 
local manufacturers, bleaching, dyeing, and Uniting them; and the students 
have every opportunity to get a knowledge of the processes, regardless of nation- 
ality; but they are beginning to prohibit taking foreigners. In the Charlotten- 
burg school a rule was made last spring prohibiting any foreign students entering. 
The British Government in 1884 found these German schools making so much 
progress and increasing the manufacturing in Germany to such an extent, that a * 
royal commission was appointed, with powers resembling your own, but some- 
what limited, with special instructions to report especially on German and other 
industries, and the result was that an appropriation of $3,750,000 was made by 
Parliament annually for the purpose of technical education, which includes trade 
education of all kinds. That was raised by a tax of 13 cents a barrel on all the 
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beer brewed in the United Kingdom. The result is there are now over a hundred 
schools teaching textiles to a greater or less extent, whereas in 1884 there were 
not probably over 4 or 6. England is to-day j>ractically supplying tlie demand in 
this country for expert trained workmen. If you advertise for men to take a 
position in a mill, you will find perhaps 25 per cent will say they graduated from 
a textile school in England. We ought to train our own men, and not rely on 
inmorted labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Would you advocate a tax of 12 cents a barrel on beer in 
the United States?— A. It we can establish the schools in no other way. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How was the money raised in Gennany?— A, Almost 
entireV by a combination betweeti the national Gov ernment , the local government, 
city, and manufacturers. As a rule the national Government appropriait^s al)out 
one-third, the local maTiufacturers contribute about one-third, and the city about 
one-third of the cost of establishing. That varies in different places. There is 
one scdiool tlnjre that is supported entirely by the manufacturers. There is 
another sc.hool that was established in the beginning by the trade unions, but 
that has been taken ovc^r by the authorities. The Massachuetts system is mod- 
eled after the German system. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Have you the same mixed population in New Bedford that 
you have in Lowell? — A. Yc^s, but we have a large ])er c,ent of Portuguese, and they 
make very fine citizens. 

Q. The percentage of native-born Americ.ans is small? — A. Yes; and generally 
found in the higher ])OKitions. Of course New Bedford makes very fine goods — 
probably the finest goods in this (country. Jf a mill is engages! on fine goods, it 
requires more highly traiiK'd men t ) manuf at ‘lure Ihesti goods, and you will fiiid 
there a larger ])rt)porlion of native-born Amerit^ans. TIku’o is a largo proportion 
of English, some French-Canadians, but probably the English and Portuguese 
form the bulk of tl»e foreign-born ])opulati(Hi. 

C^. What percentage of the workers in the mills an* Portuguese? — A. Speaking 
from memory, perhaps 25 or 50 i)er cent. 

Do they live in c.(‘rtain i)ar1s of the city to themselves? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have their own churcln s ami schools in their own language? — A. They have 
churches of their own, but they attend the public schools. They art' very tlirifty; 
tht'y come here not knowing how to speak a vrord of English, and in a ft;w years 
have saved money and bought a little farm. “ Textile education *’ is a very narrow 
term, and it ought to bo called “ trade education." There ought to be Bch()t)ls for 
im])artiiig education in plumbing, electricity, and twerything else,just the same 
as textiles. It would be a very imptu'tant and valuable tiling if this commission 
woultl indorse tht^ establishment or tfade sclmols throughout the country. 

Q. You think “trade schools ’’■would be a better term than “ technical? '’—A. 
Yes. The latter should be applied only to institutions like Coniell University, 
Massachusetts School of Technology, Lehigh University, where they train profes- 
sional men. The trade school forms a distinctly different class, in wliich a man cun 
go for 1 , 2, or 3 years and learn the technique of his business. It is very impor- 
tant in this country, where it is customary to attend school a mmdi longer time 
than in Europe, and wheri? a man assumes responsible duties much earlier and has 
a much more limited time in which to learn his business. Trade schools would 
enable him to learn his business (piickly and at the same time thoroughly. 


Washington, I). C., Janvary 4, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. H. B. FEISSELL. 

Prineipalf Hampton Normal ami Agricaltimil Hampton^ Va. 

The commission met at 11.10 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 
that time Mr. H. B. Frissell, of Hampton, Va., principal of the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute, was introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows, concerning industrial education of the Indians and the col- 
•ored people: „ . , 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, place of residence, and 
occupation?— A. H. B. Frissell, Hampton, Va,; I am principal of the Hampton 
Institute. 

Q. How long have you been principal of the Hampton Institute?— A. Since 
1898. 
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Q. Wei (5 you connected with that institute previous to be(3onimg princiiial?— 
A. Yes; I have be(;n (Connected with it since the year 1880. 

Q. From what part of the country did you go to Hampton Institute?— A. From 
New York City. 

Q. You have traveled somewhat in the South?— A. Yes; quite considerably. 

Q. You have observed the conditions of the agricultural industry in the South?— 
A. Yes; I am quite interested in that. 

Q. What was your profession before wing South?— A. I was a teacher. My 
only occupation was that of a teacher. I went through a theolo^cul seminary 
in New Yoik and was ordained a clergyman. 1 went directly into the work 
of teaching in the South, and was fii st chaplain at the school there at Hampton, 
then became the vice-principal, and then the principal. 

Q. Were you brought up on a farm?— A. Well, my father was a clergyman, 
but he did some farming. I was bom on a farm in Dutchess County, N. Y., so 
I was familiar with farming conditions as a boy. 

C^. (By Mr. Phillu'S.) Whatwerc^ the circumstances under which you went 
South?— A. My father was always interested in the negroes, and niy health 
was S'lmewhat poor, so that 1 thought tlmt a change of climate' would be good; 
I v 7 ont with the idea of remaining temporarily and became int(‘rested, and so 
have staid there for 20 years. * 

S . Please state the manner in which the institute was organizc‘d and its object, 
from what source you receive your supjiort? — A. The s(diool was started 
originally by a missionary organization— what was known as tho AnuTican Mis- 
sionary Association. It was started soon uftwr the war, as so many of the other 
n('gro schools were, and General Armstrong, who was with tbo colored troops, 
took charge of it under this association. Then , as the school grew, General Arm- 
strong felt that it ought to have a life of its own, and asked to have a hoard of 
trustees a}»pointed and have it taken out from under tlie care of this association; 
and so a board of 17 tnisb'es was appinted, and the school was (iiartercul 
by the State of Virginia as a normal and agiicultural institute for training 
teachers for the public schools, first of the state and then of the Soutli generally; 
it also gives instruction in the trades. It rec^eives support under the land- 
scrip fund — a third of the interest of the land-scrip fund of tlu^ State of Virginia- - 
and also a part of the Morrill Act money tliat is ai)proj)riat(‘d tv) agricultural ced- 
leges, and it receives also help from the Slater Fund. John F . Slat (.*r left a eertaiu 
amount of money, running up into 1 or 2 millions, for the help of industrial 
education among the blacks of tho South, and Hampton receives from that 
$12,000 a year. It rt'ceivea also $2,200 from the Peab()dy Fund, and it has 120 
Indians, receiving for each of these ludiahs $107 tluj.t is annually appropriated 
by CongT'ess. The cost of tho school is now betAVeen $140,000 and $150,000 annu- 
ally. We have an endowment fund of something o^’e^ $700,000, and about 
$80,000 we have to raise from cliaritably disposed i)eople, and from churches, 
Sunday schools, and so on, through the North. 

Q. What number have you in attendane-e? — A. Wo have already, of day 
students and hoarders, about 1,000; about 050 boarders and the rest day scholars; 
and of these between 120 and 180 are Indians. 


Q. The others are colored? — A. The others are colored. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are they male and female?— A. Male and female. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is about tho average age?— A. In the boarding 
department the average age is about 18. Inasmuch as we have industries there, 
shops and so on, we do not mean to take students until they are able to enter 
the industrial training stjhools, and that re(iuires that they should not he very 
much below 16 years of age. 

0. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Into how many divisions or classes are yon orpn- 
ized?— A. We have what is called the academic department of the school, in 
which we mean to give sufficient knowledge of English, mathematics, and so on 
to enable our stu<leiits to pursue i)roperly their c.ourse in the trades and agricul- 
tural and domestic science departments. W e have the academic department, the 
department of agriculture, the departmeut of trades, and the department of 
domestic science; and besides that we have what we call our noimal school, 
which is devoted especially to the furnishing of teachers for the public schools of 
the South. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are tho Indians instructed in .different buildings?— 
A. No; they have separate ipiarters, and separate tables in the dining room, but 
they are instructed in the same class rooms and the same shops with the Wacks. 

Q. Do you find any antagonism between the Indians and the negroes?— A. No; 
we have found that they work together very well. We have thought that it ww 
a very great help, especially to the Indians, and yet I think it is of value to hotl] 
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raceB to have them put together there. As I have tried to show lately in increas- 
ing our appropriation for the present year. I think it is the only experiment in 
Indian education which has been successful in connection with that of another 
rac^e. Almost every experiment in Indian education, where they have been put 
alongside of whites, has failed; but our records, as shown by the reports made to 
Congress and the investigation made by the Indian de^rtirtment, show that it has 
been a greater suc(u‘ss than any other school, and I think that is because the two 
races are very close together in a good many respects; and they have been placed 
together side bv side, and have been tmtually helpful to one another. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) After leaving your school, after receiving the train- 
ing they receive in your school, how successful have they been in performing the 
work for which they have been educated? — A, You refer now to what class, to 
the Indians? 

Q. To either: I do not want to limit the question.~A. That is rather a 
hard question to answer. Of our gj-aduates, about 00 per cent have gone into 
teaching, or at least have up to a very short time. I have in my pocket a short 
statement which will indicate what has been done. For instance, we have been 
making an investigation this last year, which shows that of our colored graduates 
living— and of course we have sent out from Hampton now about 1,000— of these 
803 are living and 150 dead; 053, in other words, are accounted for. Of these 140 
are in various occupations, 227 are beaching, 2G are teaching trades, 60 fire teach- 
ing and operating faims. 1 wouhl .say almost all that have taught have also 
farmed more or less. Thcrci ar(‘ 5 that ai'c teaching farming and working at 
trades, there arci 15 who a.r<5 t(‘a(‘hing and working at trades, there are 31 that are 
engaged in working at otlnsr (K:cu]mtions; that makes 504. Working at trades 
to-day, 47; in professions . 53; farmers alone, doing that alone, 15; students in 
other schools, 34; other occuiiations, 124; 26 unknown, and 150 have died. That 
about covers it, I think. 

Q. (By Mr. PiiiliUPS.) About wliat iiroportion of those are male and female 
that have gone out? — A. We have usually had about thre(‘-fifths males and 
two-fifths females. 

C^. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Thos(‘ that have taken uj) tlu* profession of teach- 
ing, how successful aic. tiny?- A. We think they have fairly successful. 
We think on the wlioh* that, tiny have made as good a record as any negroes 
in the South. Booker Washington, of conrsi', is one of our graduates, mid he has 
been a very gi*eat success. We have sent down to help him in his twaching and in 
his industrial work at Tuskegee between 40 and 50; and what has been done at Tus- 
kegee has been done in a smaller way in almost every stale in the South. We 
have had teachers of industries, and we have establislnd schools that have been 
outgrowths of a smaller sort, like Tn.skegee, in almost (‘very state in the South. 

Q. Are they generally under the control of the graduates of the Hampton 
Institub??— a! Yes; very largely. 

Q. What is the number of the faculty?— A. We have altogether about 80 teach- 
ers and heads of departments and matrons, and so on, employed in various ways; 
those that have gent^ral direction. (Jf course there is a much larger number of 
employees thaii that, but I mean thos(‘ that in a general way are directly engaged 
in the education. 

Q. Do you have what is known as a manual-training school?— A. Yes, we have 
connected with our academic dt'partmeiit a manual -training school. From the 
time that the children commence in the kindergarten until they graduate from 
the academic department they are having what we call manual training of some 
sort. Wo l>elieve very strongly that labor, that the habit of work, is to be the 
solution of the race problem; and so we commence down at the Whittier school 
with our washtubs and our ironing boards. 

Q. Please give a description, if you will, to the commission of your manual- 
training department, and the number of departments that you liave.— A. Every 
boy and girl that comes to Hampton has to work from the time that they start— of 
course, all students do not go into this Whittier school, only our day scholars. 
We have in this day school 3 or 4 hundred, and they come from the commuiAtv 
around us, but it is a regular x)art of our school work which is connected with 
the county; they give some help, but the teachers are under our appointment. 
We commence down in the kindergarten department, and there we teach the 
.smallest children to work. For instance, on Monday they have their washtubs; 
on Tuesday they have their ironing boards. They learn to do small pieces of 
carpentry work, even to make parts of houses. They are at work at the simplest 
sort of things. We take them out on to a little piet:e of land in the sprin^ime, 
and they have their rakes and their hoes, and they cultivate radishes and cultivate 
flowers. We try to commence from the beginning, creating in them a love for 
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work, and I think wo have sncceoded. Tlien, as they grow up and take np books 
somewhat, they take up at the same time working in wood and working in iron 
and work in clay; and the girls commence working in cooking and in sewing, and 
that goes along through our preparatory departments; the two go right along 
together, but the emphasis is laid every time on the industrial side, on the manual 
training, and the book side is subordinated to the work side, becjause to us it 
seems that the doing is the imiK)rtant thing and the knowledge ought to be har- 
nessed in some way to the doing, and the knowing on the book side ought to be 
hamesssed to the doing. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is that the rule all through the course? — A. That is the 
rule all through the course. The majority of onr students that come into our 
boarding depai-tment go into what is call^l our night school, whore they work 
for a year— 10 hours a day— in order to learn to do work, and to do it carefully. 
They are put into our various shops. W e have 1 6 shops and a large sawmill, where 
they get a chance to work and very largely earn their board aTid clothes; and in 
that way they learn to work 10 hours a day, and they go to school 2 hours at night. 
While they are doing that, they get also an idea of thrift; they get some idea of 
laying up for the future. They are not allowed to spend this money; they must 
put it up for the years to come, when they liave not so much productive capacity, 
and at the same time leave more chance for i nstruction — what we may call instruc- 
tion. The first year is given np vt'ry largely with the most of them to this work. 
Of course if they come with money Ihey c,an go right into the classes; but most 
of them that conie into the boarding department spend a year, in order to lay up 
enongli credit so that they can go into Ihe regular classes. In that way they get 
ideas of thrift, and at tln^ end of the year, when they have a balance to their 
(jredit, they an* a different sort of boys and girls from what they were at the com- 
mencement of the) year wh(‘n they did not have any credit, or did not have it to 
a certain extent. When thev first come into the school we do not put them into 
l)ooks; we take them to our laboratory. For instancje, every boy and every girl 
' is put into the (diemical laboratory and into tln^ physical laboratory, where they 
get the first principles of these things, so that they shfill know something about 
air and water and soil, and all that sort of thing. Then they begin to write 
{vbout these things, and they begin to talk about these things, and then gradually 
we introduce them to books; but we jmt the doing of the things first all the way 
through— all through the institution— and the result is, it seems to me, that there 
comes out of it a love for work; and I believe that has been demonstrated in the 
caK(‘ of our graduahjs. Speaking of this labor that is givtm to them, they (^an 
get at the rate of about 8 cents an hour if tln^y are fairly capable workmen; and 
we have a large sawmill where we employ a number. We also have different 
shoi)s wlien^ they can get work, and our farms giv(‘ thetn employment. These 
are what are called luoductive industries. Then, after they have pa.s8ed through 
this year in which to lay up and prepare themselves in a certain way, th(‘y enter 
into regular school life in two or three ways. They can p) into the academic 
department, and in that ('ase they take certain studies in history and geography, 
and all the rest, but all related definitely to agi’iculture and trades; and they have 
manual training. There again, just as in the Whittier school, wo commen(;e 
with woodwork, and the girls have sloyd and our boys hav(' what we call manual 
training — that is, they go from one process to another just as they would in 
arithmetii;. It is a (;arefully aiTanged process by which they lake up one thing 
and go through that to another and from that to a harder thing, s<^ that ea<*h is a 
problem and each is a mental discipline. They pass up through tliat, and then 
they go into bent-iron work. They go from that into turning, and then from that 
into iron work and tin work, so that every boy, for instance, before ho gradu- 
ates has had work in wood and in iron and in tin, whether he is going to be a 
tradesman or not. Whether he is going into a trade or not he has to have that. 

Every girl is taught something of woodwork and is not allowed to gi-aduate 
unless she can cook a good meal and at the same time make her own dresses. 
She must make her own dresses for graduation and be able to make her under- 
wear. Then there are some that do not go through the academic department at 
once. They want to go directly into the trades after they have been through their 
first year. Eventually I hope not to allow any boy or girl to go into a trade before 
he goes through the academic course. That is not true yet. But we allow them, 
^ter they have gone through the year and gotten some knowledge of English and 
some small knowledge of mathematics— we allow them to go go directly into the 
trades. Now we have what we call the trade school, which has cost Uf* about 
$50,000, and there we teach blacksmithing, wheelwrighting,' carpentry, painting, 
brieWaying, glass setting, together with work in shoeraaking, carpentry, and har- 
ness making; and then we have mechanical drawing for all that go into the trades. 
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We have a 3-year course at present in trades work. Tlie first year they have 
regular instruction. Here, too, they have a regular fixed course, going from the 
simple process of carpentry, for instance, to another and from that to another, and 
so on. The second year, as they have no money and they have very likely ex- 
hausted what they had the first year, we put them out to work in our shops. For 
instance, in our sawmill we are doing work for the community around us. We 
saw from 30 to 35 thousand feet of lumberperday when we are in actual operation, 
and what we saw, a good deal of it, we sell directly, and a good deal of it we make 
up into interiors of houses, and do all sorts of woodwork; and they get in connec- 
tion with that large sawmill and wood-working establishment a definite knowl- 
edge of business. They learn howto estimate for houses, and they get the ])racti- 
cal side of it. Then after they have been out in the shops for a year we send them 
back for the third year in their trades, into the trade school proper, where they 
have more of the theoretical side; so that before they graduate, before we give 
them their trade diploma, they have got some knowledge both of the practical 
and theoretical side. Of course you understand for these races there is not as 
much chance as there is for the "white race, and we have to give them greater 
opportunities for the business side than in an ordinary school for the whites. 
The most ol those that go through the trade school in that way finally complete 
our acad(‘niic course and graduate from that. While they are doing this, after 
working in tlie trade school in the day, they go in the evening to some literary 
work. I think that c.oinplot<‘s the general statfunent. 

Then, besides these, we have post-graduate courses, as it is said, in our acadtunic 
department for those who are fitting themselves for teachers, and a certain num- 
ber in our trade school who are fitting themselves to teach blacksmi thing, car- 
pentry, and also those who art^ fitting tlnmiselves to teach in our domestic science 
departments. I have not ex]»lained that, by the way. We have a domesth; 
science department, where we are making teachers of cooking, teachers of sewing, 
and teachers of dressmaking. 

And then some will go into the agricultural dei)artmeiit after tliey graduate 
from the academic department of the school. We have two farms — one of about 
100 acres in the school proper, with an expeinimuit stjifion, and tinothcT farm of 
600 acres some distance out. Now, as I said, all our boys and girls receive instruc- 
tion in agriculture. Before they go into this part of the ri'gular academic dei)art- 
ment they are given instrin^tion in the soil, in plant life, and in animal life. 
They go off onto' the fanns more or less to see whatis going on; they haveregular 
lectures on these subjects. And then there an* a number that take u]) agi‘icu] ture 
as a profession— that is, they will be teachers of agriculture. They are fitting 
themselves to instruct in agiicultural schools. There is a continual demand for 
that sort of thing. 

Then, as I said, we have this domestic science department, which comes in. 

’ All of them receive instruction in cfKiking and sewing, and tht're are a good 
many who are fitting themselves to be teachers of these things, and so they get 
special instructions along those lines. I think that gives a fair idea of what we 
trying to do. , , . 

Q. (By Mr. Faik^uhar.) What are your means adopted for moral education m 
this school?— A. I think, on the moral side that the manual training and the trades 
and all that have a good deal to do with the moral training, looking at it from 
that point of view. .W^e believe that since we got our manual-training depart- 
ment our boys are more honest than they were before; there is no question about 
that. And in addition, on what might be called the moral and religious side, 
we have daily services, with the reading ()f the Bible and prayer. The school is 
entirely undenominational; it receives its support from Protestants and from 
Catholics and from Jews; and we have always rather prided ourselves in our 
undenominational (diaracter. Some of the warmest commendations we have 
had have been from Hebrews and from Catholics, as well as from Protestants, 
and our thought has been to take these boys and girls from the communities 
from which they come and give them an unsectarian training-religious, strongly 
religious. Priests come to us and meet those who are Catholics. Some of them 
are Baptists, and the ^ptist clergyman comes over and has his communion for 
those who are Baptists; and the Episcopalian cleryman comes over. We havo a 
chaplain who is a Congregationalist; and then there are Presbyterians; but we 
.try as far as possible to banish from the teaching of the school anything that is 
sectarian. We insist very strongly on the religious side of it, and we have 
instruction in the Bible as a part of our regular course, to show the development 
of the races— of the Hebrew race— as illustrating what the black race must 
attain, from a lower code of morals working up to a higher, as illustrating 
what the tace is passing through. But we have tried, as far as possible, to keep 
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the sectarian element out; and our board of trustees represents 6 denominations, 
none of which has a majority. I am inclined to thinK we have succeeded very 
well. At any rate we have haa the warm commendations of Catholics and Protes- 
tants and Hebrews. 

Q. Have you any established discipline in respect to those who make infractions 
of moral conduct in the school? — ^A. We have very little trouble along that line. 
In the first place, we take no student at Hampton who does not wish to come. 
We have at present refused two-thirds t)f our apxdic^atiom;. We have, of course, 
now a large number of teachers through the South, and a good many teachers 
among the Indians of the West. Tluiy have applications from their students to 
come to Hampton. We send out an application blank, and c-(‘rtain letters come 
to us. We can judge pretty well, after years of experieiuie, from that blank, 
which is made out in the student's ovni hand, as to his charticter; and we pass on 
those and, as I said, refuse about two-thirds and take about one-third. If a boy 
does not behave himself and does not seem to l)e in (‘arnest, we say to him: “ There 
are 4 or 5 waiting to take your place; you can h'ave." And it he doc's not seem 
to show earnestness, wo send him off and get somebody (dse; so it makes it a 
comparatively easy thing. Of course, with our Indians, it is a little more diffi- 
cult; but still with them Ihf-y know that th(u*e is a continual imsh to get into 
Hampton, so that while we have 1o keep them farther from home, we have very 
little ^fficulty on eithtir side. Of course, we do hav(^ a guardhouse. A boy will 
sometimes get a little drink, and he has to b<‘ put in then^ for a time to think about 
it; but, as I said, the discipline of the institution is very strict. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What are the tribes that your Indian students chiefly 
come from?— A. We have ipiite a numl)er from the Indian tribes of Wisconsin, a 
good many of the; Sioux, some of the Oherokees of North Carolina, and scattering 
from most all of tlu' tribes in the Indijm Territoiy, what are called the uncivil- 
ized tribes. We are not allowed to take from the civilized tribes in the Indian 
Territory, but from tln^ uncivilized we take (juite a number. 

Q. Do you find that the various trilxis fratornizi^ very well?— A. There is no 
trouble at all on that score. In the earlier days of the school there was more 
difficulty than there is now, but now the tribal feeling is giving away. 

Q. You have spokiui about the ground that you cultivate. Will you give us 
some idea about your works and the cost? — A. Yes; we have altogether about 60 
buildings now. We estimate the value of those properties at between $500,000 
and $600,000. Th(‘y have cost considerably more than that. The last 2 build- 
ings wo put up, one for the trade building and the other the agricultural and 
domestic science building, each cost about $50,000, and the Huntington industrial 
works, which is the largest of our productive industries, cost between $50,000 
and $60,000. That was given by Mr. 0. P. Huntington. The donnitory for our 
girls’ and the teachers' rooms cost us something over $100,000, and we are plan- 
ning now for an addition to it which will cost $50,000 more. So I say the 
school is really a sort of industrial village. Instead of being like an ordinary 
school, it is more like an industrial village. We have a very bt^autif ul church 
building, put up by a former president of our board of trustees. We do not know 
how much it cost, but it was probably $50,000 or $60,000. We should not have 
put up so costly a one. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhau. ) Who was he?— A. Mr. Elbert B. Monroe, of Now York. 
We have an excellent board — Robert C, Ogden is president of the board and 
devotes a great deal of his time to it. His son-in-law , Mr. Purves , is our treasurer. 
He left an important business situation in Philadelphia to come to us on a salary, 
about a quarter of what he got there. Mr. C. P. Huntington is one of our trustees. 
He is very much interested and has just been paying a visit to the shipyards in 
Newport News, and has been over for 2 days, with liis wife, visiting the school. 
We certainly have a very excellent board of tmsteiis, and a board of trustees 
who are immensely interested in this thing, and we are getting every year onto a 
better business basis, so that our sawmill, which has been in years past a great 
deal of a strain on us, is self-supporting; it was last year. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) When one of your students leaves your school, an 
undergraduate, does he get any certificate as to the branches that he has studied? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the mechanical arts that he is proficient in?— A. Yes; he gets a state- 
ment. Of course, he gets no certificate— he gets no diploma at all. We have 
sent out altogether between 5,000 and 6,000 students who nave not graduated, and 
they have had a very important part in the building up of the South; no doubt 
about it. Many of them have been able to pursue industrial courses. They have 
gone back as farmers. This showing I have made this morning was only about 
graduates. A very much larger proportion would be farmers of that 6 ,000. They 
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have gone into the negro communities and been really leaders in those commu- 
nities, or perhaps have taught school; but we are trying all the while, of course, 
to push as many as we can up to the graduation point, and they get diplomas and 
trade certificates. 

Q. What are the requirements of your course for a diploma?— A. They must 
have arithmetic, with some little knowledge of algebra, and some knowledge 
of geometry— that in, not advanced at all in the mathematics; a fair ImowledM 
of American history and geography, and a knowledge of the Constitution of the 
United States, and some knowledge, as I said, of chemistry and of physics, 
and then they have to pass through this manual-training course and the agricul- 
tural, and some knowledge of woc^ and iron work, and, in (^ase of the girls, cook- 
ing, sewing, and dressmaking. 

Your gi'aduates in mechanics would not be sufficiently advanced to take up 
a trade, would they?- A, Yes; they could take it up, but they probably would 
not go out directly as journeymen, but they would be better fitted probably than 
the ordinary trade-school scholar, because they would have had the practical 
work — done the practical work. For instance, we have put up a house for this 
Mr. Purves, Mr. Ogden’s son-in-law. Seventy-five per cent of the work on that 
building has been done by the students. It has been very fine, nice work. There 
has been spent on that work something like $15,000. And because of the practical 
work they have had there they would be better fitted than the graduates of the 
ordinary trade school to take work outside. Some of them have gone out and set up 
shops for themselves, and some of them have gone out as teamers, for instance, 
with Mr. Washington at Tuskegee. And again, there is a large number of indus- 
trial and agricultural schools and every year there is a constant demand for 
teachers, and a good many of them are now going into that sort of work. 

Q. What do you raise on your farms? — A. We devote 15 acres to an experi- 
ment station. 

Q. Please describe your exx)eriment station; that is very important.— A. We 
have different blocks of land. We have one block showing shallow plowing and 
next we show what will come with deep plowing. We show what results from 
different kinds of fertilizers. Then wo will show, for instancte, what can be done 
with one kind of sweet i)otatoes and another kind, and the same with Irish pota- 
toesi and then we are taking up and showing what can be done with fruit under 
different kinds of treatment; showing what can be done with fniit trees that are 
pretty well spread, for instance, and with those that are left to themselves. All 
that 1 ? a part of our experiment station work. We have a small farm of 4 acres, 
and in that wo have demonstrated what can be done with that piece of land. For 
instance, wo show that an ordinary family can get support out of it. Wo have a 
small barn, a small shod, and a small house on that, and the whole care of that 
small farm is riven to ono of our students to demonstrate what he can do in a 
single year in the raising of crops and in the rotation of crops himself, so that 
those boys and girls see from acjtual experiment what can be done on a small 
farm of 4 acres. Of course, only some of them have done it, but the others that 
have not actually had the thing to do have seen what has been actually done. 
In connection with this small farm we have a method of bookk^ping so as to 
indicate the money put in and the money taken out, as to what this crop has cost 
and what has been gotten out of it, and so on. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What kind of a market have you in such cases for 
the produc.t of that 4 acres, for instance?— A. We have a pretty lar^ home con- 
sumption, and then besides that we have easy access to New York and Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, so that we can sell whatever truck we raise. And then on our 
larger fanii we go very largely into dairying. Wo consider that dairying is one 
of the coming agricultural industries of the South; it seems so to us. W e have 
two herds of cows, one of 60, 1 think, and the other of between 80 and 90; and 
one is devoted very largely to the making of butter and the other to the selling of 
milk, so as to show them. And of course, in connection with those cows we have 
the proper tests to see what proiwrtion of cream comes from each cow, so that 
they can see how certain cows eat their heads off and what sort of a cow it is 
desirable to keep. So that they are getting all the time xiractical instruction 
along all these lines in a great many ways that I can not indicate at all; it is 
going on before their eyes, trie actual business. Now , the trouble with the blacks 
IS very largely, it seems to me, that they do not have the chances that the white 
boy has to know about things and to know about business. At Hampton we try 
not only to have a school but to have an actual life goingf on such as they ought 
to understand about and ought to create in the communities into which they go; 
and they very largely create it. Booker Washington got the idea of that sort of 
thing, and he is now making Tuskegee a rei)roduction of Hampton, not merely a 
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school, but he is getting an industrial village there; and we have in Lawrence- 
ville, Va., down in what is called the black belt of Virginia, a young colored man 
that has gone down there and done the same thing; and we have the same thing 
in other parts of the South. At Calhoun, Ala., we have a sort of experiment 
station in farm work, where there are 3 of our white teachers, and some of our 
negro graduates, and they have start(‘d a farm community there. They have 
gotten a little land, have divided it up into tracits, put negroes on it, have directed 
them in their fanning, so that now in a kK*,ality, in a community where a negro 
had never owned a piece of land, we have 70 negro farms started, and the farmers 
have almost entirely paid for their own land; and so we are trying in various 
ways these experiment stations throughout the South where our graduates have 


gone. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you visited freiiuently these new schools?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. Will you jdease state what condition they are in?— A. It seems to me that 
they are very hopeful. I have been to Tuskegee a number of times, and that 
seems to me to be the most interesting as showing what can be done by the col- 
ored race themselves. Booker Washington is a man of very much more than 
ordinary ability, of cour.se, and he, with the help tliat we have been able to give 
him, and with the assistance that we have got for him in the North in getting 
hold of people throughout the country, has got a jdant there that is worth- 
well, I suppose, certainly between $300,000 and $400,000; he has got a school as 
large as ours, and ho is doing the same thing over again; out from him are 
going young people who are trained in farming; so that we have now our grand- 
children and our great-grandchildren out in the field. To my mind, if this thing 
can be multipli(;d sufficiently, the solution of the negro problem will be* very 
largely brought about. The work that is done at Tuskegee, it seems to me, is 
most excellent. Their energy is bent not on the academic side, but, as it is at 
Hampton, on the industrial and agricultural; and in most of the schools where 
our young people have gone we have been able to get the idea sufficiently into them 
80 that they can y out the same thought. Now, the negro who comes out from a 
merely literary scdiool thinks that the instruction in books is the important thing. 
To my mind it is a very small part; the question how to live is the important 
thing; and if I should be asked what lias been the mistake in our colored schools 
in tlie South, 1 should say that it has been in laying stress on book knowledge and 
not upon the knowledge of how to live. 

Q. Have you followed any of your students to the farms? — A. Oh, yes. 

Q. That they have been carrying on for themselves? — A. Yes; we have a large 
number. 

Q. Please state to the commission how you fouml them where they were on 
thmr own responsibility?— A. I have found some most excellent farms. I went, 
for instance, to a farm near Farmville— I have been to a great many, but I 
take this just as one instance— which is being carried on by a young woman— a 
young negro woman who was trained at Hampton and who went out. Her father 
had got a farm; he was a man of some ability himself, and he was growing old 
and gave it over to her. When I was there it was in the time of harvesting, and 
I found her employing 13 hands, paying them off, and carrying on one of the best 
farms anywhere in that section, living-in the old plantation house which had been 
owned by her father’s master; and the farm was very well conducted— excellent 
crops, hay and oats, and good-looking cattle, good-looking barns, and everything 
well carried on. I remember on that same trip J came along down through a part 
of Nottoway County, where most of the farms were entirely run out. They nad 
a shiftless, poor kind of farming that once existed a great deal in the Southern 
States, and the soil was not of the best; I found there a young man, a graduate 
from Hampton, who was teaching school and had one of the finest fields of clover 
I had ever seen in the South. I found him helping his father and his sisters; 
and they were all out at work— the whole family were really at work on the land— 
and this young man had one of the best farms anywhere in that part of the 
country. He had fruit trees started, and was raising chickens and pigs, and was 
doing extremely well. 

S . Doing a general fanning business?— A. General farming work, yes. I can 
tiply instances of that sort to show what has been actually accomplished by 
our men— and he was teaching at the same time. 

Q. (By Mr.FABQUHAR.) In your travels and observations in the South, how 
many farms did you come across where black men have full control?— A. I have 
seen a great many, and some of them admirably conducted, too. 

Q. That is. I mean independent of the growing of cotton, for instanceV—A. Yes. 
Q. Gener4 farming?— A. Yck. The owning of land and the possessing of farms 
by negroes,' especially in Virginia, is increasing very rapidly. 1 think the census 
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showR — iit 1 I Iiavo ik )t setni tlu' tiensiiH itself ; 1 have taken it from newsxiapers — 
but it is re})ort(Ml ihat in the last (i yi'ars there has been an increase of a third in 
the holdinj^s of colored [jcople in farm land in Virp^inia alone, and I am inclined 
to think from what I have seen myself, and what 1 have heard, the small negi’O 
faniKu* is increasing very rapidly; as I said this iiioniinK to Governor Harris, 
I look ux> 0 TJ that as one of the most hoi>eful si{?ns in the conditifm of the South 
to-day, b(x*ause I think th(^ small farm is the best possible school for the education 
of the nef^ro. 

Q. Oi' (tourse th(‘ grt'at xdantations tijei*e are owned by old families of whites. 
Do you find in your observation there that the sons of these old planters still 
manage* these* estates — tiiat is, are they reside'iit prox»rietors and give it XJersonal 
sux>ervisioii? --A. No; I think not. T slionld say that it has not been niy observa- 
tion. The large; holdings that I have s<*en have he.*en very largedy anieuig what 
have bei‘n e*alled tlie* x>oor class of whites. I think that they are getting to have 
(Xnite* a large h (deling, bnt I tliink that in learts of the* South large holdings are 
be‘ing br(d{on up. Tn largt* communities, what is known as the lien system of 
(;ro])s still x»‘evails; it e^amt* after the war and it still ].)revails. Of c-ourse you 
all Iniow the histe^ry of the South— that is. that the white man of the South 
and the negro were left after the war with almost nothing, and the* white man 
liad to give* a mortgage on his land to the man wlio gave* him his provisions 
for the* coming y(‘ar. The* ne*gre> had nothing. lie had to give a mortgage to 
the* land owne*r for the* jerovisiems tor himself and his childivn, on his mule 
and all that sort of thing. That starte‘d what was known as the* lien system 
of crojes, which still xerevails in a large jiait of the South, and e(f course is really 
a dreadful conelition of things, by which the black man mortgages his crop and 
eve'rything that he has. In fact, iinde‘r that lie*n system of e;rox)S he goes to a 
stoTv, ]»uys whate'ver ins e*mxdoye*r allows*' him to buy, and runs in de'bt for it. Of 
coui'se* he* is as a rule shiftle‘ss. Tn many cases large* rate*s of interest are; X)aid, and 
the* black man being so ignorant runs in debt eve*ry year more and more*. I have 
known caM.*s— for instance, take* the; case of a mule, whei’e* a man has paid in the 
rent of the nmh* the* e;ost of the mule* 5 or (*> times over just in a fe*w years. At 
Hamidoii our thought has b(*en to e;hange that condition of things; to elo away as 
far as ^lossibk* with the* lie*n system e)f ci-oi)s; to ge*t the negre) out where he owns 
his own house* and his own pie*ce* of land: anel that, 1 am glad to say, we have 
accoiiixdislied to epiite* an (*xtent. and our schoeds are imshing toward that (d)ject 
to-day. 

Q. Do you think tlmre is much ditfe*re‘nce betweeui the edd condition of slavery, 
as far as conditions are c()ncerne*d, and the x)rest*iit store*-lien system of the Soutli?--- 
A. Nh). In some resx)e*cts labor was in bette*r condition than the pre*sent cemdi- 
tion. It is r<*ally a condition of serfdom to-day. The condition of the black in 
a large x>art of the* South is r<*ally that of a serf. He has what he did not have 
before;, a chance to move, if he i;an. In reality he (*an not move; but th(;re is 
notliing to x>tevent his moving; but in the (dd tinie his i)hysical condition was 
looked out for, and now it is not looked out for; in many resiiects we have; there 
still a slavery, an irr(‘S|)onsi]de slavciy. where before th(*y had what might be 
c, ailed a somewhat resx)onsible slavery. * 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFeutn.) To what extent does the intluemce of the ill-x)aid 
c(dore*d labor of the South e*nte*r into the wages of white laborV— A. I have no 
eloubt it affects it se^riously. I do not se*e‘ any heli) for it. The wages of the 
colored man are verv small, and as long as that is so, it must affe(;t the wage of 


the white man. 

(^. (By Mr. FaR(<^UHaii.) Is it your exxierience that there are many whites 
bound ui) under this store-lien syst<*m, as well as blacks?— A. I would say that 
there were, although I can not sxieak definitely. Around us that system does not 
prevail to any large di*groc. I liave only seen it as I have gone into parts farther 
Soul h. Our community, and the community around us, is a very prosperous one. 
Our farmers are doing well. From the community right around— that is, taking 
the eastern shore of Virginia and x)arts around Norfolk and Portsmouth and the 
peninsula, tlie statement 1 do not vouch for— but it has been said that we have 
sent about $20,000 ,0(K) worth of truck to the Northern markets. At any rate, 
tliere has been a \ ery great improvement in the condition of the farmers all about 
us; and then the towns there, Newxiort News and Norfolk, have |?rown and are 
getting to be very good markets, so that our community there is very greatly 
improved. 

Q. Do you know of any training schools in the South for the whites?— A. Along 
these lines? 

Yes.— A. There are a number of agricultural colleges that have been started. 
I know of home verv good on(;s that are doing excellent work. And what seems 
to me is a very hopeful sign, as I have said before, is that in a number of these 
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white institntionB a groat deal of attention is being paid to industrial training. 
For instance, when I was in Colujmbia, S. ('.,1 went out to the State University, 
and I asked them how they were getting on there. I spoke to a student, and he 
said: “ People do not care for us any more. They all think of the agricultur^ 
college now.” The trend I think, for instance, in the South Carolina Institute is 
very largely toward agilcultural education. Their new college for young women 
goes in on that study very largely. Tlic same isL true in North Carolina. 'Die 
same is tnie in AJabama, where they have a most excellent industrial training 
school for girls. The name of th(‘ place has gone from me. I asked who were 
attending that institution, and they said some of the daughters of tlu‘ very best 
families of the State of Alabama were attending there. That seems to me a very 
hopeful sign in the South. 

Q. (By fc. Clarke.) Will any of those schools get the benefit of the Morrill 
Act? — A. Yes; agi'icultural schools do. Oh, yes; they must gel a help from that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In spc'aking about the store-lien matter a moment 
ago — is money ever loaned to the tenant; or is it entirely g(X)ds, substance, that 
is furnished him? — A. Very littk^ money is given him. I think there is in some 
cases. 

Q. Do you know anything about the interest that is charged in case of money 
lending?— A. Ohl all sorts of interest. In somo cases it is very large. ^ It depends 
altogether; in some cases it is very proiie interest, and in other cases what 
might be called very im])roi»er int<‘rest. 

Q. What about profits on the goods? — A. In many cases they are very groat. 
Of course, there is a great deal to be said for tlu^ man who loans this money, 
because the man that he lias to d<‘al with is a most ignorant and shiftless creature, 
and he feels that he should insure himself with a v(u-y high rate of interest, so 
he does insure himself; but in many cases, of course, the rates of interest and the 
charges for the goods arc' op]>ressive. 

Q. (By Mr. Fahquhar. ) Would 3 iier cent a month or 21 per cent a year be 
oppressive — that is, bc) a hardship down there? — ^A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) In every case a man who borrows money has, of 
course, to give security for it? — A. His crop is security. 

How about his farm, his land holdings; is that acc^epted as security? — A. 
Yes; everything; his furniture, his mule — everything about him. 

Q. Well, in that case tlici man who hnids the money is at least secure of the 
principal, as much so under a low rate of interest, as under a high rate?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiillii'S.) Does he not have to take tlicndiance of the crop? — A. He 
has to take the chance of the c.rop. If the man is a worthless sort of laborer, 
the likelihood is hc^ would not get very much out of liim. 

Q. Men who have monc'y to lend in agricultural communities in the South, 
do they prefer to be secured by crop or by the land? I ask that (piestion for the 
reason that a previous witness beff)re tliis commission has stated that it was 
almost out of the question t o try to borrow money on land values, and that it 
had to be borrowed on crop seemrities? — A. I think my own exi^erience is in 
that line. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Where does this situation obtain to the greatest 
extent; in the cotton-raising belt?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say that you teach your students to avoid, as far as possible, the (u‘op- 
lien system. To what extent liave they been successful in managing their affairs 
without using the crop lien?— A. 1 have never known them to go under the crop- 
lien system to any great extent, any of them. Perhaps they have done it. 
but I have not known of any cases. 

Q. Do they go back to the farm and raise cotton only, or do they diversify?— A. 
As a rule, diversify their crops. Wherever I have known them, they diversify 
their crops. 

Q. Do you believe that is the only hoiie for the South, diversification?— A. No 
question about it; it must be so. 

Q. From your observation are they able to raise such sttnik as they need, such 
as mules, horses, and cattle? — A. I do not think there is any difficulty at all, in 
any part of the South that I have visited. I have information only about Ala- 
bama, North and South Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, but I have seen no 
difficulty at all. 

Q. There is no excuse for paying $135 for a mule then when they can raise them 
for $60?— A. No. 

Q. Do you think that has had something to do with the present depression of 
agriculture in the South, especially the cotton-raising States?— A. I do not ques- 
tion it at all. I heard a young colored man say in Alabama that he hoped cotton 
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would go down to 2 cents, if ifc was necessary to bring about different crops. I 
think that has been brought about by cotton, and some very good results come 
out of it. 

Q. Well, is it possible to inaugurate diversification now without the cotton to 
secure their coming year?— A. On most of those plantations the negro is allowed 
a little land for his own private use, and what wo have encouraged them to doi3, 
that while they liave been going on with the cultivation of cotton for the master, 
or for the owner, that th(*y should cultivate their owui supplies, and that they 
have done in a large number of instances. For instance, in Tuskegee, we have had 
every year a farmers’ conference, where wo brought in large numbers of blacks 
from communities around there, while hundreds of them liave come in, represent- 
ing 20, 25, or 30 counties in Alabama, and some other States, and almost all of 
these delegates to this conference have commenced in a greater or less degree 
this raising of their own crop supplies; what is true there is true of almost all, 
and they have commenced to diversify crops. 

C^. W ould a larger number of your male graduates be(^ome farmers and mechan- 
ics if the demand for teachers was not so great? — A. I siip])ose they would. We 
have thouglit in the past that the best thing that our students could do would be 
to go in the public schools of the South, where they get a salary usually of $25 a 
month for sometimes not more than 3. 4, or 5 months, and there get a little work 
in the little (diurcli, and at the same time build their liouses and cultivate their 
little piece of land. In that way they have a certain amount of money coming to 
them from their salary, and they are able to in-esent an object lesson to the com- 
munity, the decent living by farming, which has made tlumi most valuable. A 
very large number have gon^unto the country and have done that thing, and they 
are independent. Really they are the motieyed people among their own race in 
the communities to which tlu^y have gone, for the small amount of salary, though 
it was small, gave tliem a certain amount of ready money that they could put on 
their land, so that it was really a help to bring up Ihe community. Our thought 
lias Wm to establish these* cenb'rs just as far as possible, and we have established 
them in (;ertain cx)miti(w of Virginia, ffir instamn^ We have been able to make a 
very remarkalile showing. I could tell you of one c.ounty, for instance, where 
W(‘ s»‘nt lx‘tween 40 and 50 of our gi-aduates. Most of them went in and started 
schools such as I huvt) spoken of, and cultivated their land. Tlu^ result is that 
where* 10 y(nirs ago the colored iieople of that community owned no land to speak 
of, to-day they pay one-fifth of the proiierty lax of the county, and vdiere there 
has been that increase of property or land holdings there has been a correspond- 
ing decrease in crime, ami the character of the houses and the churches and 
everything has correspondingly increased. 

Now, I consider that it is possible, if you have the right sort of education, and 
send into counties jnst that sort of people who will make just that change— 
wherever people of that sort go, there is no troubh* about race problems at all; in 
that county, and in any other counties where our graduates have gone, there has 
been almost no mw, trouble at all. They have brought to the community the 
thing that the community needed and what the community wanted. For instance, 
Booker Washington had seen that there was no brichkiln at Tuskegee. They had 
none when ho went there, and it was the thing they wanted, and he started one, 
and they cfime t(^ him for brick; he started a blacksmith shop, and he had the 
best blacksmith shop in tlio community. H(^ started a printing ofidee, and after a 
little while a Democratic paper c,ame out and tried to get better work; they found 
that th^y could get cheaper printing at that printing office than anywhere else; 
and they came out in an editoiial and said they were going to have work done in 
the negro school. That is tlie way they need his woi k there, and there is no man 
in that part of Alabama that is more respected, both by white and colored people, 
than Booker Washington is. I (jould 1 ell you c>f a great many communities where 
our graduates have gone and accomplished just the same thing as was accom- 
plished down there. There is no race problem in such' places. 

6. Would not the tendency along that line be that if the white people moved 
back the colored people would occupy the territory where it is quite densely pop- 
ulated by them now? For instance, take the black belt— is it becoming more 
densely black, and are white peojih) moving back from it?— A. I think that the 
negroes are moving into communities by themselves very largely. I think that that 
is tne natural process. There is a large part of the country, of course in the South, 
where whites can not live and the blacks can live. Take it along the river bot- 
toms where it is low and hot; those are the communities into which the blacks 
are moving to-day very largely, where the whites naturally take the upper lands. 
I think the movement is pretty marked toward black communities, and the self- 
respecting blacks naturally move into communities by themselves, because, with 
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the race fceliiif? that there is. they want t() f?ot hy themselves, and they move 
away from tlie whites; as I said, 1 think that ]>rocoss is on quite 

rapidly. 

Q. The probability is that in the (jourse f>f time a jp-eat portion of the St)nthern 
States will be settled almost wholly by the blacks?— A. Yes; 1 think so. 

Q. It has been stilted before this cjunmission that if tlie labor of the colored 
pecjple is not controlled by the whites, the territory along the black belt would 
become a waste; that they would m^t of their own jw'c.ord cultivate it; that they 
have no experience about that. Is thiit true of the ignorant people who have not 
the education? It is not true, of course, according to your stiitement, of the edu- 
cated.— A. They must have education from sonu^ source. Now, what I hope very 
much is tliat the South will adopt <i system of industriiil find agricultural instruc- 
tion for its masses, both white and color<‘d. I se(‘ that the superintendent of 
public instruction of Virginia is going to advocfiU‘ it very strongly in his next 
report. I havi^ been impressing it upon him for yijars. I think there is no rea- 
son why, if we nifike our publi(5 schools what tlu^y onght, to be— put, for instance, 
the right sort of tefiidiers into these puldiit schools — why we can not have black 
comniunities, if thi'y have th(^ right sort of instruction. 

Q. Now, without instruction of the white would not the colored race retro- 
grade? — A. I think th(‘y would retrograde. I do not think there is ^ny cpiestion 
about that. I tliiidc tliey net'd .iust that dir(‘ction and help which (‘om(‘S from the 
white race. * . . . , 

Q. There is one question I desire to ask: In ri'gard to th(‘ c.ipability of the 
Indians under the reservation system and thi' m^groes in regard to instruction, both 
morally and intellectually? — A. The negro rfice was v(*ry nnu h bettcT fitted by 
slavery for the reception of civilization tlian the Indian was by tlie reservation 
system. The slaviTy, with all the bad in it. tfinght them threi* things: Taught 
them knowledge of the English languag(‘: it gfive tla'in sonic rt*gular habit of 
industry, and it taught them something of the (fiirisiian religion. In the reser- 
vation system of the Indian there was no show for Ji wliiti' man. No white imiii 
could go there except with a ixTinit from tln! Indians, and thi' result wtis that it 
kept them in barbarism; he was fed by tlielbiit<‘dSt;iles Governna'iit and becfime 
a pauper, and the result is tluit when* you put ;in Indian and a negro sid(‘ by side, 
the negro is very much bi'tter fitted to r(‘ceive civilization than th(‘ Indian. I 
think in capacity the Indian is not lacking, but the conditions have beim much 
more favorable for the bhicks. 

(By Mr. Clarkk.) Does public opinion of the South favor (slucfition of the 
negro, generally? — A. That is a very hard (question to answer. I should say that 
the best public sentiment of the South favors it. Thm-e has bei'ii a great deal said 
against the education of tin* black, Imt in spite of what lias been said it is true 
that the Southern iieople have done extremely well in the education oi the black. 
They have contributed, it estimati'd, no less than $1()(),(X)0,000 since the war for 
public schools among the blacks, which is, perhaps, the best answer to your qu(*s- 
tioii. There are a groat many wlio would say that they ought not to be kojit ux) 
at all, but in spite of all that has been said this is what has actually been done, 
which I think a fair answer. 

Q. Does the Hampton Institute receive any contributions from Southern 
churches? — A. No. I say none — we have received a few for our Indian work. For 
instance, from the city of Richmond we have had a scholarship for $70 for a num- 
ber of years, and from New Orleans: but we ha\'e felt that if the Southern peojde 
kept up the public schools that is all wo ought to expect. It is right to call upon 
the North for the supply of teachers, so we have made no attempt to secure funds 
for Hampton from the South. 

Q. Is there any part of the South where the whites and blacks are educated 
together in the same school?— A. There are a few institutions, but very few, I think. 

Q. As a general thing they favor separate schools?— A. Yes. 

Q. Well, do they maintain as good scliools and as many of them for blacks as 
for the whites?— A. Perhaps not quite as good. In some cases, however, 1 think 
the schools are better for the blacks than for the whites. I think, in fact, that it 
has been stated by superintendents of public instruction that, owing to the schools 
that had been separated receiving the help of Northern funds, there were better 
trained teachers for the blacks than whites. I think that is true in some cases. 
As a rule the white schoolhouses are jirobably better than the colored school- 
houses, and the salaries of the teachers are usually somewhat in advance. 

Q. Does education of the blacks spoil good laborers, blacksmiths and servants, 
and make poor teachers and professional men, etc.?- A. It depends upon the kind 
of education. I should say there is a sort of education which I consider does that 
sort of thing. 1 do not think the right sort of education does. 
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Q. You think with a largo adiuixtiire of induHtrial education that hook learn- 
ing has the opposite effect?— A. I think so. My own impression is that industrial 
education gives a common-sense knowledge of things that keeps the negro from 
getting what we are accustomed to calling “ the big head.” 

Q. You think that the custom of educated men and women of the negro race 
who settle in the different parts of the South is t-o ins])ire colored people to get 
learning and improve their condition? — A. I think very decidedly so. The com- 
munities of which I have spoken— for instance, around Tuskegee— there has been 
a tremendous change. It is very natural, of course, that after the war the negro 
should feel that with education he should get off from the land and out of all 
sorts of work of the hand; when we started with Hampton, which was 31 years 
ago, there was a ver y strong opposition to it on the part of the bhacks. We were 
bitterly dtuiounced by the bhuiks themselves. It was said that we did not believe 
tliat they were capable of anything higher than being hewers of wood and drawers 
of water; we had a book full of clippings from the negro press; but as the years 
have gone on their opinions are changing very much. 

Years ago no respectable negro family in Washington, for instance, would have 
sent the children to Hampton. Now the feeling is very different, and that is one 
of th(‘ very hopeful signs among the blacks. They are beginning to realize that 
their salvation does not lie so much in politics, but that it does lie in knowing 
how to do something. 

Q. Would this political proscription prevail against the blacks if they were 
educated? — A. No; 1 am not inclined to think so. To-day, where our graduates 
have gone and hav(‘ land holdings— where they have had a part in a community 
and own something— they have had almost no trouble. Of course that is not 
universally so, but we. have had almost no complaints from our blacks in the 
South. 

Q. You think, then, the objection is not so much to the color of their race asitisto 
their ignorance?— A. Yes; I should say that was true. Wherever our men have 
shown themselves to be respectable, to have ability, andhave gotten property, they 
have won respect, and I am inclined to think tlnat it is accorded (juite us much to 
the young men of the black race as it would be to the young people of the white 
rac;e. I say to our boys in the South to-day that if they are of the right sort I 
l)eiieve there is just about as good a chance for them as there is for the young 
I)eople of the white race, 

Q. Is tlier(' rivalry between the races in trades, and in fact in all industries? — 
A, Oh, yes; there is some; but the trutli of the matter is that the South is such 
an undeveloped country that for years I do not think there is any great danger of 
rivalry. Of (M)urse, there will he none in agriculture for a great many years to 
come, and , as was said this morning, in the matter of trades in the smaller places 
there will Ix^ no si)eciul rivalry. The South needs building up so much, and there 
is so much chan(;e for ev(;ry man, where he knows how to do anything, that I do 
not think we Jire going to have any great rivalry. Of course, in the larger cities 
it will come. What we are trying to i)ush our students to do is to go into the 
c.ountry districts and into the smaller places. That is where the great mass of 
the negroes are living, and they need leadership, and there we have ip’eat chances 
for the blacks every way. We are continually pushing the matter in the South 
and in the North that the negro should go into the country and not in the city. 

Q. Are white laborers willing to work with black laborers in the same shops, 
same gangs?— A. That depends on where it is. As a rule, where Northern cap- 
ital has c.ome I think the black man has had perhaps less chance. There are 
some very great exceptions to that. But the Southern white man has learned to 
deal with the negi'o; he knows how to employ negro labor, and a Northern wliite 
man, as a rule, does not. Mr. Huntington, for instance, of the shipyards at New- 
)>ort News, has given most excellent opportunities to ne^o labor; but I have 
talked with, for instance, the heads of cotion mills throughout the South— men 
that have come from the North— they do not know how to deal with the blacks, 
and the result is that in a great many cases they throw them out and employ 
white labor, which they are more familiar with. I think it is quite noticeable 
that where Northern contractors and Northern laborers come there, there is more 
of the push against the' colored man. 

Q. Are the various trade unions composed of both races?— A. To some extent 
that is true. They are allowed in, certainly, to some limited extent. I can not 
speak from personal observatitm much in regard to that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you know of any reason to be discouraged with 
the progress that the negro is making in the common 8ch(K)l of the South, consid- 
ering his surroundings?— A. No; I think there is very little reason. To my mind, 
he has made quite remarkable progress. When you consider that he came out 
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from slavery with nothing, and consider what he has in the way of property to-day, 
I think ther« is very much reason to be encouraged rather than discouraged. 

Q. You think the common schools, then, are becoming more and more useful to 
the colored people?— A. Yes; I think that is true, as a nile. Of course there are 
exceptions to all that I can say. In certain places and parts of Virginia to-day 
there seems to bo a movement backward. They are discouraged; they think edu- 
cation has not brought them what was expected; so there is quite a retrograde 
movement undoubtedly in some parts. 

Q. They expected a change too soon? — A. Yes, altogether; but take it all 
through the South, the movement is forward, and I look to the public-school 
system, both for white and colored people, as one of the veiy great means for 
improving the vrhole community. 

Q. Is the amount of money contributed for that purpose in creasing in the South 
every year, making efficiency better?— A. I should say that it was, generally. Of 
course there has been ^uite a struggle on the part of some of the States to sepa- 
rate and have the taxation of the whites apply only to white schools, and that of 
blacks to black schools, but, as far as I know, this has not prevailed to any extent. 
It seems to me, as I have said before, that the hope is in introducing something 
of industrial and agricultural training into our public schools^, but even as they 
have been I do not (luestion at all theii- value, and the people have attributed a 
great deal of what came since the war among negroes to education. I think that 
what has come is a very natural result. Of course slavery kept a certain element 
of a community, which has been let loose, under control— very dangerous and 
troublesome portion of the community, too. While it is true that a certain ele- 
ment of the negro race were very much better under slavery, there is another 
element that has come up and located in a community, and you see the people 
that have gone ahead. My predecessor was accustomed to say of the negro race 
since the war — that he thought there was about one-third that had muie down; 
that is, slavery ludd them up to a higher level than they are to-dav. That is the 
distmbing element of the negrc) race. There is another third that have stood 
about where they were, and another third that perhaps have gone up. That is, 
of course, an offhand statement of his feeling about the black race. We do not 
hear so much about the part of the negi’o race that has gone up. We hear a good 
deal, of coiirse, of the turbulent element, which is not controlled to-day as in the 
times of slavery. 

Q. As a rule, do the colored i)eople of the South embrace the opportunity to 
obtain education that system gives them? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arke.J Do the colored jwople through the South incline to learn 
trades as they had to in slavery days?— A. They have not yet. I do not think 
that could bo said of a largo number of them, but such schools as HamT)ton and 
Tuskegee have 3 or 4 times as many applicants as they can receive. These two 
are the only ones wheie trades are taught to a very large extent. 

Q. Well, trades can be learned without going to school. How is it in the com- 
munities? Have you observed any tendency among the colored people to learn 
trades in the old way?— A. There is very little chance for them to-day. You see 
the plantation was in itself a sort of trade school, but there is not as much chance 
to learn trades such as were given on a plantation. All that has been stopped, 
and it seems to me a very great misfortune. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is the tendency for people in the North to go South and 
take up lands and fann much? Do you find many people go from the North, in a 
way to injure agriculture?— A. Yes; there is quite a large movement. I have 
noticed it in certain counties in Virginia— quite extensive. I heard of ^uite a 
movement in Michigan not long ago. There were excursions from Michigan to 
the South; sjiecial rates were given. The feeling, as I said, was so strong against 
it on the part of the people of Michigan that a movement was made to prevent 
these railroad from giving these special excursion rates. There has been quite a 
movement from certain parts of the West to the South. 

Q. How is it with foreign immigrants engaging in agriculture or other pursuits 
in the South? Do you have any considerable lier cent of foreign immigrants?— A. 
There is some, but I do not think it is very great. Of course the Italians come 
into Louisiana somewhat, but the larger part, of course, of the foreign element 
comes from higher altitudes, cooler parts, so they most naturally seek Western 
States rather than go South. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You spoke of the tendency of the colored people of 
the South to colonize and get into communities for themselves. Do you look upon 
that tendency with favor?— A. Yes. I think all that has got to be. The State 
ought to take cognizance of that. They ought to establish proper schools among 
these people. And yet I look upon the certain movement of separation of the 
black and white races as a very desirable thing for the improvement of the black 
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race. I can not help but feel, for instance, in the matter of churches, that while 
there has been a great deal that is very poor, their having churches by themselves 
has taught them how to organize. It has developed a certain life among them- 
selves, so that what we call race prejudice has had its very great advantage as 
well as its disadvantage; and so I look upon this (luestion of separation of wtoes 
and blacks as having very great gains. 

Q. Do you think there is not a greater danger of perpetuating that race preju- 
dice by separating into localities or communities than there would be if assim- 
ilated togother?~A. No; I think not. I think with the feeling that there is 
between the white and black races to-day, it is rather an advantage than a disad- 
vantage to have them, a certain part of them, by themselves. I have watched 
that in certain communities. For instance, in Virginia certain of our graduates 
have started small negro A'illages outside of the city of Portsmouth. One of our 
graduates has considerable business ability and has started a little village, bought 
land, and has persuaded others of the blacks to take stock; and we have sent our 
boys there and built houses there: and now that little negro community is a very 
self-respecting — tixcellent <;omirmnity. I think a gi'eat deal of that sort of thing 
can be done to advantage, while I do not think it is desirable that the black race 
should be entirely separated from the white race. I think they need the help 
that is going to come, and yet I think that certain (experiments of that sort can 
very properly go on. 

Q. If colonization on a small scale would be advantageous to the colored race, 
why would not colonization on a larger scjile be more aclvantageous stillV If that 
would be {advantageous to the colored race, atid they would develop a prosperity 
under that system more ra^hdly than under our i>re8ent system, why would not 
colonization (ni a larg(ir scale Ini advantageous to a greater extent?~-A. Because 
I believe vei y thoroughly with Sir Henry Maine that there are certain races that 
have got to push the world ahead, and that other certain races need their help 
in order to move along. I believe that the white race has the i)ower of initiative 
and that the black race needs help and must have it. 

Q. Well, is not that one of the l>eBt reasons why the races should assimilate 
ami live tog(‘therV— A. 1 feel to a certain extent that that is true, and yet, I think 
for the present, while the negro is developing, while he is finding out his own 
powers, lu^ has got, for the time being at least, to bo by himself, Just as in the 
system or nuitter of negro churches. There is in him naturally, as a result of 
slavery, an inclination to look upon the white man as the one on whom ho has to 
depend for everything. I s(^e at Hampton all the while that those blac-ks expect I 
will do t^ver ythi ug f« ) c them — a kind of patriarch , to look out for e verything^ N ow, 
they have got to learn for themselves, and in order to loam to do that, I think they 
have got to be t(.) a certain extent left t^ themselves, and so for the present I do think 
that this is a imitter, planning for the negro community, that is desirable. Still, 
at th(5 >;ame lime, I tnink it is very imi)ortant that they have public schools, and 
that they have th(‘ general direction of the whites in the way of government and 
so on. 

Q. In short you believe that, regardless of the question of cedonization, their 
salvation depends upon education and agricultural training, mechanical training, 
etc.?— A. Yes. 

Q. Does the social and moral character of the blac-k man improve in proportion 
to nis education?— A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. Invariably?— A. I would not say invariably. I think so, though. My whole 
feding is along that line. I was reading, coming over in the cars this morn- 
ing, a book by Professor Dubois, a colored man, a graduate of Harvard, who 
has just gotten out a book on the Philadelphia negro, and I was quite interested 
in the statement that ho made there, that in the city of Philadelphia the convic- 
tions for the gi-eater crimes were among the illiterate; that there was considerable 
of smaller crime among those educate, but when it came to the grosser crimes, 
for instance, in the case of larceny, it is 31 per cent; in the case of assault, 84 per 
cent; in the case of sexual crime, it was 65 per cent. I am inclined to think that 
my own experience would tally with this; that just so far as a man had some 
better thoughts, had something to think of, in other words, he was liable to be 
the best. 

Q.' That is as true of the black race as any other?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In your observation down there, do you think that 
the active participation of the negro in politics in the South has been very harm- 
ful to his condition?— A. I do. 

Q. Do you not think that is really one of the most harmful ambitions that has 
been developed since the war, in the black man?— A. I do. He has been made to 
think that his salvation is to come through jKiliticB and not through work. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ci.auke.) Atp there not a great many white people made to think 

in the same way? . t. • xi. 

TJio Witness. That is true; more true in his case than in the white. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you think the raee prejudice is on the increase, or 
is it diminishing, from your observation, in the South?— A. That is a h^d ques- 
tion to answer. I think in some places it is on the increase. I think as the negro 
comes up ttiat there is a certain element of the South with which he comes in 
competition, as ho did not before. I should say among the best element of the 
South there is no more; and it seems to me that one of the vital iioints is to have 
education for both whites and blacks in th(‘ South. As far .as I have been able to 
observe, wliere there lias been dilTiculty, it lias been where tluTe was ijpnirance 
on the part of both whites and blacks. TIk'ih* is a c(‘i’tain element of white peo- 
lile in the South who ha ve no chance for education whatever. They are emotional, 
and it is among those tliat our troubles are had. If you send a black boy into 
an intelligent whit(‘ ctinini unity, he very seldom has difficulty. That is my 
experience. 

(Testimony closed.) 


(’iiAiUiOTTF,. N. C..M(trc1i i.Wv. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. H. M. BEATY. 

Pn)Jcxsin\ (li’hiinin (Utihyc, S. ('. 

Th(^ subcommission of th(‘ United States Industrial Commission mot in the 
rooms of the Southoni Manuf,actur(‘rs' Club at 10.45 a. in.. Mr. Smyth presiding. 
Mr. J. H. M. Beaty was introdiuuul as a witness, and, being first <luly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

(By Mr, Smyth.) What is your name?— A. J. II. M. Beaty. 

Q. Your place of r(‘sidence? — A. Clemsun Clolh'ge, S. C. 

Q. 1 understand you have a juiper which you wish lo read to us first, .and will 
then be i»repared to answer questions which we may ask you witli v('ference to 
the work at Clemson Collegt . We will now h(‘ar th(‘ ])ai)er. 

The Witness. In acc(‘ptihg the invitation to appear belore your commission and 
give some information concerning the inechaiiii'al and t(‘xtile industrial training 
schools there, I thought best to compile it in tin' form of a. i>a])er, which I shall 
read, and .afterwards answer any questions which 1 may Ix' able to. [Reading:] 

Chinson College, the agricultural and mechanical collegii of South Carolina, 
was established in 18118. This college does not receive any direct appropriation 
from the State, but is allow^^d the “ inspection fax’’ of 25 cents per ton on all fer- 
tilizers manufactured in the State. This amounts to from $40,000 to $05,000 per 
year. The interest on the Clemson beipiest amounts to $8,512 per year. It 
receives from the Federal (Troveriiment the following amounts: From the “Mor- 
rill fund” $12,500 and from the ’‘scrip fund” $5,000 per year. Taking the 
“inspection tax” at $50,000 the annual siqqiort of the college amounts to some- 
thing like $71 ,012 per year. 

During the 7 years of its existence it has graduated 72 students. The average 
cost per student ])er ye.ar is $20 less than the average agricultural and mechanical 
colleges in the United State's. 

The college is divided into three separate depariments, viz: Agricultural 
department, mechanical dep<artment, and textile department. 

The agiicultural department employs Ginstructois and has 45 students. The 
mechanical dep.artment employs 7 instructors and has 88 students. The textile 
department employs 4 instructors and has 48 8tud(!nts. 

Freshman and preiiaratory classes are not included. About 1 5 other instructors 
are in the academic work of the college. 

The average s.alary of instructors is $1,208. The average working time for 
each instructor per week (class-room work only) is 28| hours. The total enroll- 
ment of students this year is 485, making an average of about 18 students to each 
instructor. 

All students have 80 hours of work per week— 15 hours of class-room work and 
15 hours of practical work. 

All regular students pursue the same studios in the freshman year. At the 
beginning of the sophomore year each student elects one of the three courses, 
agricultural, mechanical, or textile. No attempt will be made to report the 
organization and working methods of the agricultural department, because the 
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request was made for information about the meohanioal and textile departments 
onfy. 

The meehanical department has been in operation since the founding of the col- 
lege. This course is subject to a division in the third year, the electrical and civil 
engineering courses branching out from the mechanical engineenng course at the 
begiuiiiiig of the junior year. The building set apart for this work contains about 
80,000 square feet of floor space, and in the building are the divisions of wood- 
work, forge, and foundry shop, machine shop, drawing rooms, and mechanical 
laboratory. In the theoretical work, freshman year, the time is devoted exclu- 
sively to suc;h culture studies as mathematics, English, history, etc. In the 
sophomor(' year the studies tak(‘n up bear either din'ctly or indirectly on engi- 
neering. In tlie junior and si^nior years the student specializes entirely in that 
division <>f tli(' nii'chanieal dt^iartnumt wliich lie has elected. Practic^al work in 
woodwni k, forge, and foundry begin in the fr(‘slitnan year. In the wood shop the 
studenis woik (‘iilirely from drawing and do general woodwork construction, 
l)atl(*rn making, and cabinet building, togi'ther with the setting up and handling 
of the various nia.ehiii{‘ry necessary in a general wood shop. In forge work tlie 
students are insti uet(‘d in the manipulation of iron and steel, beginning with the 
making of ('X(‘rcises laid out by the instructor, and afterwards to the making of 
haininei^, chiseds, lathe tools, and various other articles for use in the machine 
sliOj*. Tlie classes in foundry work cast several times a week, and make all the 
bi'ass and iron castings us(‘d by th(‘ advanced students in the construction of 
engines, dynamos, motors, etc. 

Maciiim’-sliop practice is taken up in the junior and senior years. The students 
ar<‘ given ('.vcrcist^ work at lirst so that th(‘y may heeonu' familiar with the differ- 
ent maciiiiK's ('ini)loy('d. After ;i short time tliey begin to finish the casting sent 
ill from the fouudiy. Then commences the instruction in tlie building of small 
(‘ijgines and the winding and finishing of dynamos and motors. All this work is 
carric'd on by individual instruction by thoroughly technical instructors. 

Tht^ work in the mechanical laboratory is v(‘ry Valuable to one that expects to 
follow eiiginei'ring as a profession. This laboratory is ecjuipiied with air com- 
pi essoj-s, water nu dors, electric motors, pumjis, engines, boilers, testing machines, 
ete. Amph^ faciliri(‘s are afforded tlie student for detailed study of various 
machines Ihr.t must lu' used by him in tin* ]n*actice of his profession. 

Besides tile work nu'iilioned al)ov<‘ in theonUical and practical mechanics, the 
students an* given a snh's of h‘etur(‘s on ])atent laws and the laws of eontraetand 
siH'cificalions. 

The object of t liiMiiecliaiiical course is to ghV young men who have already 
received the eipiivnlcnt of a high-sehool education as broad an engineering edu- 
.cation as lour years of systematic technical training will permit. It is believed 
that ('very ('ngineer should have* a broad gf'iierul education, couph'd with a tech- 
nical ('ducation, and that he should receive spc'cial training along the iiarliciilar 
lines of his chosi'ii woi'k, and further to develop in him, an intimate knowdedge of 
shop i)ruc‘tic(' and manufacturing processes. 

EIjECTKTCAL ENdINEKRIWU. 

The course in electrical engini'.ering is a super. structure, to bo built upon a 
foundation of meclianical engineering. The work is carried on by lectures in the 
class room and indn’idnal instruction in tlu' laboratories. The laboratory used ^ 
for the 111 easu rein ent of electric currents, the calibration of various electric 
instruments, et(\. is handsomely ecpiipped with the most delicate and expensive 
instruments. 

The instruments used iii these tests are so delicate and so susceptible to electric 
inlinenc.es that tlie building had to be jdaced by itself and contaiiLS no magnetic 
material in its construction. Th(‘ instruments are entirely of brass. The students 
use the e(ini])meiit in this laboratory in testing for and in c()rre(!tiiig the slightest 
ciTOi’s in various delicate apparatus in daily use in all electric plants. This work 
is very practical. 

The dynamo laboratory is eipiipiied with various types of dyamos and motors, 
direct-current and alternatiug-cun-eiit machines, single, double, and tliree-pliraso 
machines. In fact it contains all kinds of electric macihines likely to be found in 
a modern electric plant. * 

The stud(nits operate these machines just as they would be operated if used for 
practical ]mrpoKes. They are run indejM'iidently and in connection with other 
machines, bot h for lighting and pow(u* imi-poses. Tlui students test the efficiency 
of each machine uiuler various circumstances and note the resnlts. They also 
test for practical errors in dynamos and motors, these machines having been 
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deranged by the instnictor previous to the students coming to the laboratory. In 
this way the student is brought face to face with data, facts, and practical infor- 
mation which otherwise would take him years to become familiar with. Fully 
one-half of the motors used for power in the various departments of the college 
were built in this laboratory. 

The aim of the instruction given in electrical engineering to students taking 
the mechanical-electrical course is to fully and thoroughly ground them in the 
Bssential theories and principles of that profession, and to teach them the design, 
oonstruclion, care, and operation of dynamo-electrical machinery. We do not 
hesitate to recommend for responsible positions as electricians, in charge of 
slectric-light and power stations, etc., those young men who have successfully 
and satisfactorily completed the course of theoretical studies and laboratory prac- 
tice prescribed in electrical engineering, provided they have had also the requisite 
amount of training in mechanical engineering and shop practice. We hold that 
electrical engine(;ring is a superstructure to be smtcessfiilly built only upon a 
foundation laid in the mechanical engineering class rooms, laboratories, and 
shojis; that without this essential preparation no man can be an electrical engi- 
neer worthy of the name. 

CIVIL ENQlNEERINd. 

The course in civil engineering is coordinate with that in mechanical engineer- 
ing. The instruction in this course begins with plane surveying in the sophomore 
year. It includ(‘s the general principles and fundamental opei‘ations of surveying 
with compass, level, and transit. The objc'ct is to make practujal surveyors, 
familiar with both the mathematical principles and the art of combining the 
theory and the praiiticc. The held work inciudes surveys of extensive tracts of 
land, of which the areas are com])uted and accurate plats are drawn. Experience 
Is given in numerous lu’oblems of laying out and dividing ux) lands and in locat- 
ing intricate irregular boundaries.* Ami>le training is thus furnished for the 
needs of agricultural students, and a good lU’eparation is given for the higher 
work of the engineering course. 

During the junior year the class is employed in the study of the higher forms 
of surveying, highway engineering, and the theory of railway construction. 
Among other subjects considered are the lo(;ation,con8tru(dion,and maintenance 
of country roads and city streets; advantages of various materials for road cover- 
ings; effects of grad(5s and surface upon the cost of transxiortation; xireliminary 
and location surveys for railways; computation of (‘arthwork, etc. 

During the senior year the theory of railway engineering is aiqilied to the actual 
uirveys for a line of railroad a mile or more in length. The xiresent senior class 
has been working on a line from the college to a iioint on the Southern Railway 
about If miles distant. The work is now comideted and a track will soon be laid 
bo the college. The students arc given a large amount of work in laying out 
waterworks for towns and cities, building of reservoirs, calculating their stability, 
30st of construction, etc. 

This outline of the work in civil engineering will serve to show thp,t the aim of 
all the instruction is to so cxmibine the theory and practice that the student may 
1)0 qualified at the comx)letion of the cour.se to turn his knowledge to practical 
account in one of the many and varied lines of civil engineering. 

TEXTILE DEPARTMENT. 

I will state that I am in charge of that work there, and if I bear a little heavier 
m it than on the others you must remember that T have been in it for several 
^"eai‘8 and am a little more familiar with it than with the other departments. 

In the spring of 1H98 the trustees approx)iiated from the general college fund 
the sum of $15,000 to establish a textile school. This school has been in opera- 
tion since November of that year. That is, the theoretical instruction began in 
November. Our machinery was not in jilace until the first of last March, bwause 
it was late in coming in. The building and equipments will aggregate about 
^,000, about $13,000 of which was donated in machinery by vanous machine 
builders. 

The first year of this course is in common with the freshman year in the other 
jourses. In the sophomore year the student is allowed to specialize his studies 
3nly to a limited extent. -The course is not intended to follow special lines too 
dosely until the third year, for two reasons; 

First. So that the student may get a good general edn(5ation; further to famil- 
iarize himself with certain branches of mechanics, which he will most assuredly 
leed in millwork, and to give as scientific a foundation as is xxissible in the time 
lUowed. 
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Second. To prevent any narrowness of edncation which is so likely to arise from 
specializing too early in industry. 

Therefore, the first and second years of this course are devoted to mathematics, 
English, history, natural philosophy, and chemistry in the theoretical work, and 
to woodwork, forge, and foundiy work, descriptive geometry, freehand and 
mechanical drawing in practical work. This training in freehand and mechan- 
i(5al drawing is very valuable to the future work in designing and sketching of 
jac(][uard patterns, a great deal of which is original and must bo accompli^ed 
rapidly, and is freehand only. This work could not be accomplished without 
some previous knowledge of the art of drawing. Thus the eye for proportion 
and for the detection of slight variations in lights and shades is devmoped. In 
fabric design both these points are essential, and no practice is better to develop 
this faculty of the human eye than freehand and mechanical drawing. 

The chemistry taught dming the first 2 years of the chemistry course is general 
chemistry. In this is laid the foundation for the future work in industrial chem- 
istry, especially that part of it which relates to dyeing. The Germans have set us 
an example along this line of industrial chemistry which we c*an no longer afford to 
ignore. Hermsdorf , the celebrated Geniian chemist, was the first to discover the 
process to make an absolute fast black. By their exi)ertneHs they liave also shown 
us how to increase the value of raw materials by utilizing their by-products. 
For instance, they increase the value of coal tar by manufacturing from it a med- 
icine called phenacetin, thereby increasing the value of the raw material some 
10.000 times. 

The third and fourth years of the course are devoted to the study of textiles, 
with a continuath)!! of chemistry, higher mathematics, the steam engine, mechan- 
ics, mill constriKJtion, fire protection, and machine-shoi) work. The study of tex- 
tiles includes carding, spinning, w(‘aving, designing, and dyeing. In carding and 
spinning the students niak(' a special study of the macdiines in this division of 
their work. They are instructcHl in tlie design, construction, care, aiid operation 
of thes(5 machines. They are reijuired to tear down, rebuild, and adjust these 
machines, and, after st'tting them up, to operate them. They are instructed in all 
th(‘ calculations relating to the macdiines themselves, and also to make any 
reciuired (5hange in the machine to produce certain given results in the stock in 
process of manufacture. 

The first instruction in weaving is given on handlooms of spectal construction. 
The x)<>wer loom runs too fast for the new student to observe and understand its 
motions. These handlooms are generally 4 by 4 box looms for weaving either 
white or colored fabrics, and are fitted with 20 harness shedding enmnes, thus 
giving all classes of weaves that could be got from a power loom, with the same 
number of harness and boxes. The advantage of the use of these looms is that 
every motion is operated by hand, necessitating an understanding of the various 
m< >tions before the student can weavt‘ the fabrics given him to produce. In this 
case the student is the real machini^ weaving the cloth. A continuation of this 
work must necessarily fix the mechanism of a loom on the student’s mind. 

On the power looms, as on the handlooms, the student, beginning witli his 
squared paper; brushes, and paints, designs, under instruction, the fabric ho is to 
weave. Then he makes his (^alciilations as to the counts of the yarn, the number 
of ends, and the colors to i)roduce it. He makes up his warp and arranges his 
i(K>m, setting and adjusting till the uumhine is working its best. 

In the study of the power loom the principal i)oints to he learned are how to 
take advantage of i)ower so as to 1 k 3 conducive to economy and effect and to the 
production of more elaborate designs. It takes the man entering the mill years 
to get the same experience on the variety of makes of looms and the variety of 
products that the student gets in a school of this kind in 2 years. Presuming 
that the South will gradually get on to finer work, this school is preparing to 
giv (3 full instinuition in Jacquard weaving and card cutting. We have rec>ently 
added 1 Jac(iuard and 1 Leno loom to this department of the college. 

In teaching dyeing the idea is to teach it as a science and not as an art. It is 
shown that the so-called “ secrets” of dyeing are only the chemical laws of affin- 
ity, and that colors are produced by combining some or all of the prismatic colors 
in various proportions. 

The student is given a considerable amount of work in color harmony (the 
study of effects by the harmonious combining of colors) , color matching, experi- 
mental dyeing in the laboratory, and practical dyeing. This whole course is 
based on a thorough course in industrial chemistry. 

General instructions.— As far as practicable the student is instructed in mill 
architecture, mill construction, and fire protection as recommended by the best 
insurance companies. 

The commercial features of the mill are discussed to a limited extent. A series 
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of talks are given on the more iiniKntant commercial cottons of the world. The 
student is taught how to choose cottons by their length of staple, spinning quali- 
ties (by the feel of the fibers), and color, so as to produce a given quality or 
yams. 

lOKAL INDUSTRIAL KDUC^ATION. 

In the language of Aldred F. Barker, liead master textile department, Bradford 
Technical College, delivering a lecture to the Bradford Art (xallery (England), 
December 22, 18i)9: ^ 

“The three stages of education maybe defined a. (1) tin* lioiiu^ lire. (^) tne 
school and colh^ge life, and (d) the communal life. ...... 

“In the home the child should be subjected loan envuonment to \yhich all 
that is best and desirabh' in it will respond. A happy life, indirectly (tailing i orth 
the innate capabilities of the c-i.uld, is to b(‘ most desired, (-oupled with the leaching 
of obedKiiice. ..... . 

“ In school the youth should be subjected to an environment in wliicli liis phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral faculties are gradually called into full play, and in 
which obedience merges into desire to emulat(‘ good example. Up to 11 y(xirs of 
age no sixicializing of subjects should be allowed — i. e., a variety sul)j{‘cts 
sliould be taught with distinct idea of teacdiing gfmeral truths only, of imuilcating 
good liabits of work, such as accmracy and tluiroughness, and of affording Ihc' 
opportunity of judging the innate capabilities of the youtli. riuni the ])articular 
subject for which tlie scholar has shown, or is likely to show, i)reftu-enc(' should 
be used as an educational medium, merging, so far as ])ossibl(‘,the i)arljcular into 
the geiK'ral, subjind into method. As th(‘ youth gradually unfolds m('ig(' ob(‘di- 
ence and example gradually into self-command, developing the powers of rcsisoning 
and judging toward will" power Jiiid right achion as the end of all (‘ducation. 
But educational agencit^s may be viewed from another stand]) )int. Uiidi )ubt('dly 
elementary education should have as an ideal the conformation of the individual 
to type,whil(^ higher t'diication should carry this conformation on, but, having 
secured the necessary stability of chanw.ter, should (‘iideavor toinculcat(' a s])ii‘it 
of originality and diversity, not antagonistic to but based upon conformity to 
type, which may form a suitable basis for natural seh'ction to work u]) ai. 

The home, scliool, and college life do but i)repar(‘ for tlu' ])ractical everyday 
life of the world, whic.h is really the training college of life. Evolution toward a 
higher ideal depends upon how we are prepared with the past experience of t lie 
race to meet this everyday life, and what use we make of it. Through the ]]X‘sh 
experieni'.e we .are caj)able of gaining, we may add to the sum total oi hiiman 
experience— i. e., we may add another st('p to the hidden- of human progrc'ss." 

ADVANT.\(}KS OK INDUSTRIAL KDIU’ATION. 

“The chief advantage of industrial education is that it is tlu' sulqeci to whicn 
the majority of our population most readily r(‘sp«)nd. and, thereforis tlie subject 
by which the development of tin' majority of the i-ace may bl^st be assured. If 
the innate capabilities of the individual are very limited, industrial (Hliication may 
still show him how he may make? the best of, and gain t,h(‘ most from, the lift* 
which he has to lead. This is the minor work of industi ial (Kluca'ion. 

“ But the great work for industrial education is tin* idtnilizing of industry, the 
raising of industry into practical sciences, whicii shall call forth the miergies and 
capabilities of the best of our industrial population, and keep many who at pres- 
ent run to waste in the arts and sciences engaged in tin* industry to the great and 
lasting advantage of themselves and the whole community. 

“ Last, but not least, the value of imlmstrial education as a direct ])riq»arer for 
earning one’s daily bread must not be ovf*rlooked.‘' 

The first principles of technical training are system, ac-curacy, and thorough- 
ness. In all the work performed by students the results must be accurate, 
whether it be in producing a detinite-siz(*d xiiece of wood or metal, or a certain 
standard of cloth, or the weighing of the ten millionth part Oi. a grain in the deli- 
cate balances of the laboratories. 

In the case of a mechanic.al student, he is taught to use the proper tool or 
machine for each kind of work. He is also taught the theory of engineering of 
whichever kind he may be studying, together with the fundamental principles 
of the various machines used. He thus becomes familiar with the construction of 
machines and the handling of them. Studying types and not certain given 
machines makes him familiar with classes of machinery. ^ 

The technically trained man is enabled to differentiate between the imi)ortant 
and the unimportant. The technical mectianic knows that a machine is merely a 
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device composed of accepted forms of mechanism that* will enable given forces to 
accomplish deMte results. From his familiarity with the elementary foims of 
machinery and his knowledge of what they are to accomplish he i s enabled to under- 
stand new machines that may come under his attention. Understanding his 
machines, as he does, and the nature of the materials he is working, he has an 
immense advantage toward accomplishing the desired result. The advantages 
mentioned in r(*gai*d to the technical mechanic in handling machinery applies as 
well t(^ all t(>chni(*al nam in their reopectivti lines— to tla^ Idacksmith who under- 
stands tins structure and coniposition of the mat(^rial h(> works, to the agricultur- 
ist who has knowledge of the laws that regulate the kingdoms out of which his 
materials ar(' taken, to ihe horticulturist, and others as W(‘ll. These scjhools 
develop the scientific side of the trad(‘ or Imsiiu'ss with whicli they are connected. 

The industrial training schools ar('' the workinginun's l)(‘st friend. This is proven 
every day, by jiersons of our own knowhslge, who are filling good jiositions as 
railroad enginecTS, bridge c-onstiuctors. shiidmilders, et<‘.,who, but for their 
industiial education, would probably be laborcTs at small wages. 

Numerous young iiK'iiof my aiMpiaiutaiicti who have graduated atC^lemson Col- 
l(;ge are now oc.c.upying iiositions of resi)onsibility and commanding high com- 
pensation, not h(‘caus(‘ they arc' any mor<^ brainy than many othei-s around them, 
i)Ut f ( 'r the reason that they ha.v(‘ had that technical trjiining which has fitted them 
for such positions. 

It. is b(ii(‘ved by many that, tlu'ory and prac.tic(‘ are m'ver c.ompatible, but the 
G<‘rmans, probably the most ])rogr(‘ssive and practical nation of th(‘ world, have 
brought about soni<‘ of their most woiah'rtul results by working a thc'orist and a 
practical man sidi'by side. 

If (ierniany. with r>(.()(l(l,U(»0 inhabitants, with insufindent land to sustain her 
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Hess(‘8 or is in proximity to the raw materials will not necessarily reap the wealth 
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No textile school is so well equipped for practical instruction as the mill, and 
the best instructors to be had are the (X)mpetent managers, whose whole time is 
taken up with the detailed management of sitch plants. But these mills are not 
operative for instruction pniq)oses. neither have these managers the time to devote 
to the instruction of young men who niay chance to come under their observa- 
tion. And in many cases the young man in the mill has not had that previous 
technical foundation upon which to specialize in industry; therefore he would 
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probably be narrow in his education and lacking in orimnality of methods, and 
his taste for the aesthetic, would bo undeveloped. Thus the absolute necessity Ims 
arisen for the establishment of su(;h schools as will give these persons that special 
training of which they stand in need. 

In almost every town and city of this country we find various articles of manu- 
facture stamped with the three significant words, “ Made in Germany.” The 
demand for articles bearing this trade-mark shows their superiority. These arti- 
cles are always in demand, and considered by many to be of superior quality to 
other makes. Why is this so? Simply because they bear the trace of the letters 
which make up these words? No. It is because these words are backed up by 
the knowledge of years of training in special lines, and wo know that they are 
the best that science and skill can piYsiuce. 

Industry is based on science. The American people arc, above all other people, 
scientific. To develop this s/ientific turn of mind, we must have industrial schools. 
To build a house, we begin at the foundation. To build un a man, we must begin 
with the child. Th('S(^ industrial schools teach not only the theoretical “why ” a 
a piece of work must be executed thus and so, but the practical “how ” to exec.ute 
it, as well. In othcir words, the mind and the hand are trained simultaneously. 

Hon. J. C. Monaghan, United States consul at Chemnitz, Germany, in an 
address before the Manufac^turing Club in Philadely.)hia, November 4, 1899, said: 
“A distinguished German educator, while speaking to an Englishman, smilingly 
remarked : ‘ In England your finest workshops are those in which you make your 
machines: those are the workshops in which we make our men.’ ‘ But how are 
they paid for?’ said the Englishman. The German shrugged his shoulders and 
replied, ‘ Look in y(uir shoj) windows in England and you will see how they are 
paid for.’” 

Wherever you find the trade-mark “ Made in Germany "you find the people 
who are paying for Germany's tine system of indtistrial education. What Ger- 
many has done we can do, because onr nation is equally energetic and our nat- 
ural resources are much giTater. 

I know that your commission is as well posted on the German example of indus- 
trial training as I am, if not bettcn*, and as it is needless to be thrashing over old 
straw, the following will serve as an example of what one line of industrial train- 
ing could do in this country. The additional revenues from this one industry 
alone would pay for the establishment of all the kinds of industrial training 
schools that tnis country would need ti thousand times over. 

Take the average cotton crop of America as 10,000,000 bales, and it costs, say, 
5 cents per pound to produce it. If all the influences tending to reduce the cost 
of production could be brought to cooperates in such a way as to reduce the cost 
of production to 4 cents per pound, or a saving of 20 per cent, it would be a sav- 
ing of only $50,000, (K)0. 

On the other hand, if we prcwluce a numlxirof men and women sufficient to tuni 
this vast crop of raw material into cloth, and take the average price of the cloth 
at three times the value of the raw material— and surely this is a conservative 
estimate — we should convert this 10,000,000 bales into fabrics at, say, 18 cents per 
pound, bringing into this country $850,000,000 more than if the raw material be 
exported. 

Gur factories are now utilizing oidy about 80 per cent of our cotton crop; there- 
fore, foreign c(.)untries are reaping the benefit of manufacturing nearly 70 per cent 
of our cotton. If new factories are to be built to manufacture this other 70 per 
cent of our cotton, they ought to be managed by our own youths, because man- 
agers unacquainted with the peculiarities characteristic: of our Southern labor are 
not in position to reap the very best results of their labors. A training of our own 
people will put them in possession of the knowledge of how to increase the value 
of cotton three, five, or even ten fold. This result can not be brought about by 
textile education alone, but we need trained civil, electrical, and mechanical 
engineers, as well as textile engineers, and to make these men we need special 
schools for training them. 

The foregoing example does not include the additional benefits of lietter high- 
ways, more railroads, development of mines, and manufacturing in other lines 
which would necessarily be brought about by having trained men in those differ- 
ent (Xjcupations. And besides all these, the benefits in other wa^s would be 
infinite. More common schools, more churches, more public libraries, and more 
everything that goes to make up life. 

CLEMSON COLLEGE. 

Clemson Colley stands preeminent among Southern institutions for thorough- 
ness in her traimng. This is shown by the success of her graduates. Her grad- 
uates are now fiUinsr nositions of imnortance in various lines of work. Many of 
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these young men came to Clemsoii College from the farms, and knew absolutely 
nothing in the lines in which they are now earning their living. Their success is 
due to their industrial training. 

Owing to the Spanish- American war, a large portion of the class of 1898 secured 
positions in the United States Navy several months before they had comi)leted 
their course of study. Several members of this class are now working with 
shipbuilders, railway companies, bridge constructors, and builders of electric 
machinery. A graduate of this class is now in charge of *'i large electrify power 
plant in South Carolina. 

One of the largest manufacturers of electric ma(;hinery has been working four 
of Clemson’s graduates. Within the last week (January 31, 1900) this company 
has requested the (;ollege to send two other men to them. This would make six 
men from this institution in one company’s employ, showing that they are giving 
entire satisfaction. 

Within 0 weeks after gi'aduation the entire class of 1899 liad received profitable 
omployinent. A member of this class, within 3 weeks after graduation, stood a 
competitive examination and was given control of a Government electric plant, 
over the head of the man who plac.ed the machinery in running position and 
who also tried tlie examination. The salary is $1 ,200 a year. 

These few examples stand as silent witnesses to the thoroughness qf Clemson’s 
work, and to the value of industrial training to the individual receiving it. 

It will be remtimhered that a large majority of the students of Clemson are 
fanners’ sons, and many of tlieinhave not had the advantages of a common-school 
education, so that tlu^ whoh' work of their development has been left to Clemson 
College. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu, ) You say you have now about 435 boys in the institution?— 
A. About that. 

Q. All white?— A. All white; yes. 

(J. Has South Carolina any college of i liis kind for colorcsl boys? — A. TIkto is 
one at OiMUgeburg. Tlu'y have no textile department. They run practically a 
manual training stdiool th(ire. 

Q. Will the Clemson College receive this year as many students as it can accom- 
modate?— A. Yes; we had to turn away quite a number. The application list 
for next year is also about filled now. 

Q. And riuj several departments which you have enumerated are pretty fairly 
divided?— A. Pretty faiiV divided. 

(^. If the college had a larger endowmtmt or income, could it not largely increase 
its work?— A. It would be of great value; yes. They could increase the thor- 
oughness of tiieir work and the kind of work— a larger equipment. 

Q. You t hi nk, then , if the nation could recognize a dut v toward the maintenance 
of manual s(diools, aiding in the support of manual and textile schools, particu- 
larly in the four States of the South where we have a large population that is 
ignornnt and have not the means or facilities for education, that appropriation 
could be very judiciously used?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you favor multiplying the number of plants or enlarging, say, Clem- 
son to a much greater extent? Would the advantages be greater by combining 
the institutions at one point for a larger numl>er of boys and nrofessors, having 
a better eciuipped laboratory, or is there a limit, and would it oe better to divide 
up?— A. I think there should be one school in the State, what you might call an 
advanced textile school, and it would work to advantage to have several other 
schools in the State not so high in their training, so that once they get a pod 
general knowledge of the business in these, you might say, primary schools, if 
they wish to carry the work on they can go to these liigher schools, 

Q. Do we understand the entire income is only about $70,000 or $75,000 a year?— 
A. Taking it on the average. 1 was giving the average income. 

Q. That includes the amount received from South Carolina and the amount 
received from the General Government?— A. For the last year the income has 
been greater than that. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) Added to that is the $20 per student for the year’s 
course?— A. The average cost, I stated, is $20 less per student than the average 
agricultural and mechanical college. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is the cost to the student?— A. They put it at $99 a 
year, and that includes board, lights, fuel, and laundry, uniform, and cap. It 
does not include shoes nor underclothing nor books— that is, nontuition-paying 
students. 

Q. How many classes have you? How are they divided?— A. I could not tell 
you that exactly. The students who are too poor to pay tuition are taken in on 
the certificate, I think, of the auditor of the county. 

Q, (By Mr. Ratchford.) What is the regular tuition fee?— A, Forty dollars. 
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Q. That is added? Money collec^ted in that way is added to the $71 ,000?— A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And is a part of the general income of the college?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I want to ask yon whether you are familiar with the practical side of manu- 
facture?— A. I am; yes, sir. 

Under the general heading of industrial education you spoke of the age at 
which a youth should take up certain lines of education, industrial training, and 
that ‘‘ up to 1 4 years of ago no spetdalizing of subjects should be allowed. ’’ l3eing 
familiar with the pra(;tical side of it . T want to ask you at what age , in your oxiinion , 
a youth should enter a manufacjturing establishment to earn liis own living?— A. 
I think at not less than 13 years old. 

Q. You think 13 years is a i>roi)er limit, do you, under xiresent conditions?— A. 
Under x>resent conditions, I do. 

Q. Entering the (3stablishment at that age, he would be denied the advantages 
of this education?— A. Almost; yes. Under some conditions I think a good, ener- 
getic young fellow could apidy himself at nights and afterwards do this work. 
That would give him the advantage of having 3 or or 4 years of iiracticail life in 
the mill before he takes up the th(‘or(;tical side of the work. 

Q. What influence or effect is found to exist from the emiiloyment of children 
in the factories of the South? 1 mean the influeiuaj on adult labor. Is it found 
to be an advantage or a disadvantage?— A. I do not know that I am xffex)ared to 
answer that. It is a (xuestion I have thought on a good deal. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is it not a fact that tlu're is employment for everybody in 
the South to-day in the c.otton-mill line?— A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you think the emidoyment of children from the age of 1 3 years up deinives 
any adult of tuiiployment?— A. It does not. 

Q. It is not customary to use adults, is it, in the sxunning room? The frames 
are designed for children?— A. Yes, sir. It is almost exclusively done by children. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Are you x>rex)ared to say, following that, whether 
or not it affects the wages of adult labor?— A. I am not. I think not. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) The answer to that would be the same, would it not? As 
adult labor does not come into comixitition with child laboirin the sxnnning room, 
it would not affect it?— A. It would not affect it. 

Q. Has not the climate si good deal to do with the development of children? 
Under the Southern climate does not the child mature much sooner?— A. I think so. 

Q. Children are much more develoi)ed i)hysically than at the same age in north- 
ern climates?— A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. So there would, perhaps, be some difference between a child of 13 years in 
North Carolina and a child of 13 in Massachusetts? — A. Yes, sir; I think there 
would be. 


Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you believe the difference is sufficiently great to 
make a difference in the age at which they should enter the factory?— A. I think 
it would make a difference; yes. 

Q. What truth is there in this claim that competition, which is generally con- 
ceded, I believe, to be a great factor in the affairs of every manufacturing and 
business man, has to be met either from the North or from the South without 
regard to these climatic conditions we speak of; that is to say, the manufacturer 
in New England would have to place his products on the market and meet the 
^ces that prevail in that market from every other section of our country?— A. 
What is the question? Do you mean what effect that would have on prices? 

Q. The question I would lik(3 to hear you on is this: Is it not a fact that the 
differences of which we speak now are not in any way regarded by competition? 
Competition does not acknowledge any such differences?— A. In the ages? 

Q. Yes.— A. I think not. I know it does not. 

(J. (By Mr . Smyth . ) Do you not think the natural advantages of any one section 
ought to be recognized and admitted, whether the climate is advantageous or 
otherwise?— A. I think so. 

Q. The nearness to coal fields, for instance, in Alabama gives industries located 
there an advantage over the same industry located at Charlotte?— A. It does. 

Q. Because it saves the railroad freight on coal, which is sometimes three times 
the cost of the coal itself. Therefore it would not be fair to rob Alabama of the 
advantages she has in her coal, would it?— A. It would not. 

Testimony closed. 
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We li&ve, in the establishment of Clemsoii College, hold on to one idea inexor 
ably; that is, that it is n(jt a manual school. We are not teaching l)oys how to 
bo mechanics or machinists, but we are trying to educate their minds, broaden 
their intellects, and teach tlnnn all the fundamenlaljuinciples, together with the 
practice, in all th(i different d^^partinents of work. When they get through they 
nave such an oxiierience and knowledge of these matters that any man with the 
Imowled^ that we furnish to him can makt* a man of himself in any department 
of life. That is the end and objec^t. 

Q. You have always had at Clemson a foundry and machine shop? — A. Oh, yes. 
Wo have a wood shop, blacksmith shop, foundry, machine shop, electrical and 
meclianicai laboratories, d(‘signers, fre('-liand instructors, and physics; all these 
in the mechanical departuumt. We have a professor of agriculture, and under 
him there are the instructors in horticulture, botany, veterinary science, etymol- 
ogy, and 2 or 3 others which I (^an not (^all right at this moment. They are taught 
not only the theory, but also the ]>ractice, and in connection witli that depari- 
ment is the experiment station. Of course the appropriation made for the exper- 
iment station is entirely separate andoutsidi; of tht‘ colh'ge — not used in any way 
for it, but for the purjjosti of conducting (;xperim(‘nts. But tln^se exiierimentH are 
made and conducted under th(* eyes and observation of the students in agricul- 
ture, and in that way the results are most beneficial in a way that could not be 
attained by the mere rc'ading of tln^ bulletin. 

Then we have another department. Wo denominate it the cliemituil and scien- 
tific department. That embraces chemistry, geology, mineralogy. We have 
instructors in all tlie subdivisions there. Then wo ]iav<' the textile department, 
of whi(ii Mr. Beaty has been telling you. 

The school is wonderfully successful so far; far beyond the expectations of the 
most sanguine advocates of it.. Wc* have turned away this year as many as we 
were able to take in, and we liave rcHHived enougli written appli(;ations for admis- 
sion in September to fill the colh'ge an(‘w. 

We estimate the results by the fact that the boys, when they graduate there, 
step ripfht into good positions. The gi’ad nates are in great demand, and that is 
one thing that has given such an impetus to th<‘ demands upon that institution. 

lasked the president a few days ago to make a staWment before a legislative 
committee, and he made tln^ statement (which I think is correct, from my best 
observation) that they step right from the college into salaries from $600 to 
as high as $1,500. We have some young men who are getting salaries larger 
than their instruc.tors receive from the c.olleg(?. There is a great demand for 
them, and we can not supply them. 

Q. Where is this college located? --A. It is located at Fort Hill, Oconee County, 

S. C. 

Q. How many students can you handh*? — A. Wo can not handle over 450. 
It is rather crowded, too, 

Q. That was the home place of John C. Calhoun?— A. Yes. 

Q. On the Air Line Railroad, between here and Atlanta? — A. Yes, sir; and that 
place was donated by his daughter to the Stat(i for the purpose of establishing 
this college. 

CJ. (By Mr. Ratchford . ) Have you any plan to recommend to the commission by 
which the general usefulness of that institution can bo increased? — A. I have often 
thought that there was one way; in fact, I have suggested it to several members 
of Congress, that they could do an incalculable benefit to the country. One of 
the difficulties— the greatest difficulty we had to contend with in the establish- 
ment of that college— was to educate the ])eople up to its importance and neces- 
sity. They had never seen anything like it before, and many of these schools that 
had l>een established had proved failures, and perhaps it is one of the most diffi- 
cult matters that anybody has ever undertaken, to establish a literary and tech- 
nical college combined in one, and to combine the courses of study belonging to 
each. It is a very costly institution, and this textile department that we have 
recently added to the college, I am afraid unless we get some assistance it is going 
to swamp the whole college enterprise. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) what is the plan you have suggested to your ConCTess- 
men? — A. As it has been explained to me, the Federal Government made an 
appropriation of $15,000, known as the Hatch fund, for exi)eriment stations. As 
I say, it has been explained to me that these stations proved tg be in a large 
measure failures, from the very fact that the bulletins sent out were along scien- 
tific lines alone. You see the average farmer took no interest in them and would 
not read them understandingly. Hence the appropriation to the States of $35,000 
each Imown as the Morrill act to supplement that Hatch fund, or, in other words, 
to render it available, for that $35,000 can be expended for purposes of education. 
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In other words, to-day. as I have said, we arc doing tlie.so experiments and lotting 
them be carried on nnder the eyes of the students, wlio can see and understand 
not only the practical results, but the scientific objects sought to be accomplished. 
Now, that fund— the Morrill fund, as it is called— supplemtmts and enables us to 
do it. Unless we can get some additional assistance the college will grow, I am 
afraid, beyond the estimate of the people of the State of their ability to support it. 

Q. Tell us something about the educational work in South Carolina. What 
does the State appropriate? What is the tax of the public- schools?— A. I have 
not figured it out myself. I can only state it from information we receive. The 
State appropriates for public schools about <5:1.000 ,000 a year. 

Q. That is divided per c-a])ita, is it not, between the white and black children of 
th(‘ State? — A. Yes, sir; it goes to the two ra<‘es. 

Q. Th(‘ colored children get as much as the white children in propcirtion to 
number?— A. Yes; and being largely in excess, they get the bigger part of it. 

Q. Do you know to what (‘xtent these schools are kept open during the year? 
Do you know how far that million dollars will go? — A. Not on an average, I think, 
over 3 or 4 months. 

Q. The State is exceedingly ])oor, is it not?— A. Exceedingly poor; yes, sir; and 
in addition to that almost ev(‘ry community of any importance has a graded 
school and an additional taxation upon itself. These graded schools are organ- 
ized, and a special tax ishwit'd in addition to the tax provided by the State. 

Q. Is it not a fact, in the Southern States, taking South Carolina only as a tyi>e, 
tha^ there is a larger mass of ignorance in i)roi>ortion to the po]mlation than in 
any other ])ortion )f the Unitc'd Stal.es?- A. Of course when the negroes were 
fr^'ed they st('pped out of almost abjen-t ignorance and at on(!o became citizens, with 
all the privileges of <;itiz(‘nship, and it was very soon discovered that in South 
Carolina, s])eaking tor Soutli Carolina, that the very large excess of ncgi’oes over 
whites seriously endangi'rt'd tin* existen<*e of the whit<‘ race unless something was 
done to save the rac(‘ from being overwlndmed , and it was very generally con- 
sidered (jind the State has acted upon it) that the best course to imrsue was to 
educate the negroes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratohfoiu). ) In arnving at thest‘ conclusions as to illiteracy you 
embrace both races?— -A. Both races; but tlie exc('ss of ignoranc*e was far greater 
in the negro race than in the white, becausti the white peo])le had free public 
schools to a certain extcuit— nor. to th(‘ extent that we have them now. but in the 
State before the war the whit(‘ race, even among the very i)oor people, had some 
smattering of education. 

(By Mr. Smyth.) Did you have free public schools before the war?— A. Yes, 
sir; find the State has b(*en very liberal. (‘xce(‘dingly liberal, in its efforts to edu- 
cate the Tiegi’o, and it has been a tembh^ tax upon ns. It is that tax that has 
kept down and prevented th(‘ organization and establishment of these higher or 
technical instituti ons. It was one of the ar^iments thfit was used by many people 
in the State to oi)pose the establishment of (demson College. 

Q. (By Mr. Ra'ituifoko.) Have you had any colored students in the college? — 
A. No, sir; the State has juovided another college similar to that for the negro. 
The president of that college is here, and he c.an Hx>eak foi* himself. You remem- 
ber Congress gave to the States ba(;k yonder land scrip? 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Y(‘s.— A. Our fund was during the war— I mean during 
reconstruction— stolen and the State reidaced it — issued bonds, which are still 
outstanding, that raise an amount wliich is (‘(ptally divided between this colored 
school and the Clemson Collt'ge, Then tin? Morrill fund is equally divided. The 
only fund that is not divided ecjually is the Hatch fund. The authorities that 
manage and control this ai-e utterly opi)osed to the establishment of branch insti- 
tutions. It is hardly enough to conduct one profitably, and they will not allow 
us to establish a branch, where, in (pertain portions of the State, conditions are 
different. We have tried it, but not a dollar of that helps Clemson College. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoud.) Has your State ever been asked for an appropriation 
to aid in this educational work?— A. Which; the colored? 

Q. No; to your Clemson College?— A. O. yes; the State has given us the money 
to build all the buildings and ecpiip them— some $300,000 or ^00,000. 

Q. Has the State from time to time appropriated anything for its mainte- 
nance?— A. Well, yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You get the proceeds of that tax? — A. We get the suiqdus 
proceeds of the privilege tax— tax on fertilizers. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfokd.) Any special appropriation outside of that?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) That amounts to about $50,000?— A. Yes, sir; sometimes 
not that. We have all that work to do, and manage to conduct it very cheaply 
and economically, in order to save from it as much as possible to run the schools — 
the inspection, tagging, examination, analysis, publistiing bulletins, and so on. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ratctifoud.) Have yon any particular plan thought out by which 
additional funds might bo raised for that institution?— A. Not through our State. 

Q. Not through your State?— A. No, sir; the State has established an industrial 
school for women, has spent a good deal of money in building houses and school- 
rooms and equipping them, and it makes an approi)riation for that. The State 
also lias two other literary schools — the old-time South Carolina College and the 
Citadel Academy, which is not an ordinary literary school; it is located at 
Charleston. Both of thi'se institutions ari' also maintained by the State. 

Q. Your proposed plan of assist.ance, then, would come through the Federal 
Covernment, W(>uld it?— A. Yes. sir. W(‘ liave to be very careful in asking appro- 
priations from the State, because if they should give one a little too much it would 
be taken from tin* other institutions. There is a very good feeling betwi'cn these 
institutions, aii<l they do not do that. Whatever help we get must come through 
some otlK'T s()ur(;e, either private donation or the Federal (lovernment. W o want 
a great df'al more money for Clem son (College to conduct it properly, to meet the 
demands — a gi'cat deal more moiM‘y than thf‘ State is able to pay. In fact, we 
ought to double its capacity; and, as I remarked, this textile department is going 
to be so costly that unless th(‘ State rises to a comprehension and concei)tion of 
the importance of these schools (J speak of liie different dejiartments oach as a 
t chord) I have v(‘ry grave doubts of tin' wiIlingiH*ss or ability of the Stat(‘ to meet 
tin? Tiecessities of tlu^ (college. 

U. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Tlnm your plea for Fedei al assistanct' would bo that South 
Carolina is a poor Stfito and was v(‘ry heavily im]»ov(>nshc<l by the civil war? — A. 
Yes, sir; it was desperatidy impoverished. 

Q. And left with a large mass oi’ ignoranc(‘? — A. Yes — to (‘ducato; and 1 hey 
have for the last IK) years past lu'en doing their duty manfully. The nc'groes take 
to education more readily than th(‘ whit(‘ ])copl(\ and il came to be avery serious 
matter at one time to stir tlj*' whit(‘ peo]de u]). I know of no obstacle that has 
ever been putin the way of the negroes* education. Tlie Stat(‘ lias been (‘xtremely 
generous, magnanimous, toward tlie educ-ation of the in'gro, and it has s])eiit a 
great deal of its means and ability. When I l(M)k back and recall the im]>over- 
ished condition of the State, th(' individual citizens of the State, the gi*eat bulk of 
them, of every class and condition, and think how poor we wcr<\ai)d then remem- 
ber bow we have met the responsibilities that were cast ipion us by the change of 
conditions and ovei’turning of ev<‘rything. I am siiriuised at the results. They 
have laborcMl industriously and havi* l)(‘en generous and niagnanimons in trying 
to lift up the peojjle, not by means known Ixd'oni tb<‘ war, but by methods that 
have bec.ome manifest and neci'ssary sinc<‘ that condition brought about by this 
change. 

Q. Yon think, then, that thealb^ntion of Congress should hecall(‘d to the neces- 
sity of aiding these impoverisht'd States that have the }>roblem to metd of a large 
population of nnedu(;ated, both Avhite and colored? — A. Yes, sir. I regard the 
maimal and textih; education as the greatest iiecjcssity for tlie Southern ]Kiople 
of anything you <^an mention. 

Q. (By Mr. RaTciifokd. ) Do you think the South is peculiarly adapted for that 
sort of education? — A. We peculiarly need it, because w(‘ have never had anything 
of the kind. 

Q. Is it a fact that a larger field is afford(‘d for the resonrees of your Southern 
country through such an education?— A. Yes. sir; we have millions of resources 
along the line of manufacturing, where heretofore there has been nothing in 
the South at all. The opportunities for the development of th(‘se resources 
are untold. We had hardly a man in all tlie South who (jould be of any benefit 
to anybody. 

Q. What have you to say with reference to the ]mblic-school system? — A. Well, 
sir, it is one of those things that we have long ago ceased to discuss as a good or 
bad thing. It is a thing fixed and irivvoc.ahle. It is working out good results 
as w'e go along and improve it. 

As it is to-day, is it adaiited to the needs of the people?— A. It is not suf- 
ficient. W e have not money enough. Notwithstanding the State gives $1 ,000,000, 
it does not run the sc^hopls more than 3 rir 4 months in the year, and that, you 
know, is not sufficient to meet the wants of the young people. 

(J. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is it your experience that the larger per cent of the popu- 
lation in South Carolina under 21 years of age is uneduciated to-day?— A. Yes. 

Q. Unable to read and write, a large percentage?— A. There is quite a large 
percentage, yes, sir, unable to read and write. 

Q. They have not really then the opportunity of going to school?— A. No, sir; 
and they have got lio conception of it at all. 
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Q. (By Mr. eatuhfob ..) ot lOfflontU lu 

Bcbool system, lengthening the terms perhaps, in a shorter time than glV- 
year would bring about better result*, ana, p P i i „ .i fhjnjr that wpuJd 
ing a technical education to the smaller nnmber?-A. I do Ildi: imUK mai nuiuM 
do at all, as you state it. . , * -rr 

Q. Yon think they are both neoessary to the well-beinf? of tho people?— A. Yes, 
sir. I have no coniidence in and no regard whatev(*r for ihis thing which we call 
educating a child, giving him a little smattering of learning, teaching him to read 
and write. I do not call that education; it is a beginning, a start; but unless it is 
carried further and developed, I can not see that it is of any benefit at all. I would 
say emphatically that it is of no h(*nefit. You give a cliild that preliminary eilu- 
cation, a common-school edncation, and if it has not snggested (‘iiougli to tho mind 
of the child to cause him to want more and to go further, and he stops there, he U 
not benefited by what little lie has received. What we mu'd in the State, in my 
.iudgiiient, to in(‘et tlie noceKsities there, is high schools— .a link lietween the col- 
leges and the common schools. You go out through the country (in the towns 
and villages theyluive these graded schools), hut the hoys in the country, the sons 
of the farmers— and some of tho brightest hoys that we have are out in the coun- 
try— they have no facilities but the common K(;hool, and hence they can not step 
from there into the college. 

Q. Do you think the State is doing all in its x»owerto give the opportunity for a 
common-scdiool education to all of these tdiildrenV — A. Yes. sir; everything, and 
more than it is really fible. to givii. The little of that whi(‘h tliey appropriate for 
higher education is a, bagatelle, and if you take every dollar a])propriated for the 
higher education and devote it to the]uibhc schools, it would not extend the term 
a week, or more than two wei'ks at the outside. 

Q. Have you ii system <»f iirivate scho«»ls in your State? — A. No, sir; none at all 
that I know of. 1 b(ili(‘ve ther<‘ is one in Charleston. 1 believe that is kept up by 
private donation. 

(^. How long, in your opinion, should the school term e.ontiiiue each year to do 
justice to lh<i pupil?— A, it ought to continue at least H or i) months; between 8 
ami 10 months would be all that would be necessary. 

C^. At 0 months' schooling in th(‘ year, how much will a child he benefited by 
the edncation that it recc*ives until the agi* of 12 or U years, when it enters the 
workshop? — A. We do not allow them to enter the worksho]) at 12 or 14. You 
mean the higher scliools? 

Q. No; I mean the ordinary worksho]) in which they are to earn their liveli- 
hood.— A. Well, sir, T have no knowledge or experience on that point. 

Q. Your opinion is solicit'd on that i)oint. A ehihl going to school from the 
time it reac hes a school ag(‘ until the* age of 12 or 1 1 years, only 8 months each 
year, it certainly can not lu’ofit much by tlu' education it receives?— A. No, sir; 
as I stated before, I have no respei*.t for that kind of an education, and do not 
regard it as c^ducAition. It is a little learning, 

C^. Yet you feel that a common-school edimation for 8 or 0 or 10 months in the 
year is very d(*siral)h‘ and would benefit the people of your country?— A. That 
appears to be not only my opinion, but the universal demand, the point we are 
trying to reach and hope t(' Jiccomplish. 

Q. I want you to differentiate between the system you have and your purpose. — 
A. Our system does not extend far enough, long enough, and then we have not got 
the money to establish the high schools to enable the bright boys, who want to go 
farther and secik a [proper education, to step from these (x)mmon schools into the 
sc.hools which the State has provided for them. 

Q. Has there been any tax system proposed by yoar State with a view to length- 
ening the terms of the scliools? — A. Yes, sii ; I have stated that. In most of the 
towns and in some of the (unintry district . they have, under a general law allow- 
ing them to do it, h'vied s})ecial tax(‘s. 

Q. What part of the general tax of your State goes to the school fund?— A. I 
can give it to you approximately. Tafang all the expenditures, all the taxes in 
the State for all iiurposes, more than half of it goes to the public schools. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Three-fourths?— A. I wanted to he on on the safe side; I 
know more thanhalf . 

Q. (By Mr, Ratchford.) What is tho system of taxing corporations, railroad 
corporations; are you familiar with it?— A. Somewhat. The railroads are taxed 
by a commission. They are not taxed by the local assessors, the tax assessors in 
the county who tax other property. There is a State board for the purpose of 
taxing and equalizing all the taxes on all the railroads in the State. 

Q. Is the amount of taxes paid equal to the amount paid in other States?— A. I 
can not answer that. I have no inrormation. I have heard of !io dissatisfaction 
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about the amount of taxes that they pay, that is, among our people. In fact, I 
rather think they are a little severe on them, more than on other property. 

Q. You believe that for the State to levjr taxes upon any of its industries for 
the purpose of improving the school facilities is impracticable at this time?— A. 
It is carried to the full capacity of the State, and if you will allow me to suggest 
as an idea— I have suggested it to several of our members of Congress, that they 
ask ConCTess for an appropriation to aid this Morrill fund. That is where we 
principally need help in this State, especially since we have got into this textile 
industry. It would be a very valuable thing, indeed, if Congress would help us 
along that line. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) You spoke of the colored children showing a greater eager- 
ness for schooling than the white at one time? — A. Yes, sir; they do it yet. 

I asked if there was not a very large pen'entage of your population to-day 
which was densely ignorant? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there not a very large percentage of the adult whites in your State, par- 
ticularly in the poorer portions of the State', that are' ignorant?— A. A very large 
lier cent, did you say? 

Q. Of the adults of the mountain cemntry, and all along through there?— A. In 
the sense of not having book le^arning there are a great many of them. A great 
many of them are of that sort, and a heap eif them have learned to write their 
names. They do it iiiechank'ally, and do not know anything about it. 

Q. Is not the fact that the white children do not attend the public schools, even 
for the 3 months, due largely to the fact that the parents do not favor it? — A. That 
is the trouble — the dense ignorance of the parents. They feel such an absolute dis- 
gust for education tJiat they will not let their children attend, even when the school 
is at the door. That is the big difficulty that we have got to fight with in our 
State. 

Q. Ought you not to liave a (compulsory school law?— A. I am not prepared to 
advocate that. In our State wc have not got schools located where they would 
be convenient^to a great many children in the country. It would be a terrible 
hardship to req\iirc them to go to school unless you had districts divided up so that 
the schools would be convenient. Then wo have not got the system brought down 
to anything li ke enough perfection to undertake to re lort to that method. I believe 
there is another methods by which we can accomplish the same results as by the 
compulsory law. I remember saying once to a gentleman who was opposing 
Clemson College: “We are trying to establish an institution here that will appeal 
to the wants and necessities of the people, while you advocate the old system, 
advocating at the same time compulsorv education. Now, I believe the compul- 
sory education system will have to go along with the old educational system; but 
if we were to adopt our system of education and meet the wants and demands of 
the people, and let them see it demonstrated, they would all seek it.” I know by 
my own observation and experience herewith Clemson College that three-fourths 
of the boys there are the jMwr boys of the country, that never would have got an 
education anywhere else in the world, and many of them are working their way 
through there. If we had the means to help the poor boys we could double the 
capacity and fill the college full with boys from that ignorant class of people. 
There are lots of boys at Clemson whose fathers have no more knowledge of edu- 
cation than— I might say, I have [laughter]; not a bit; and yet they have sent 
their sons and are keeping them there, 

Q. fBy Mr. Ra.tchford.) Do I understand you to say you have no schools in 

some sections of the State near the home of the pupils, and that is a reason 

A. (Interrupting.) I said that w’as a reason for passing— it would be hard to 
explain these country conditions unless you have lived in them. You go and 
establish a school at a well-known place and it will run there perhaps for a few 
years, and all of a sudden it will begin to die down and go out, and you will notice 
that the children in that neighborhood have grown up and gone off and gone into 
business, and maybe right at that time the next crop of children are not there. 
Maybe that school will stay there, just barely hanging on, for a dozen or a half 
dozen years— I knew one that remained in that condition for a dozen years— and 
then another crop of children will come on. These conditions induce the people 
in the country to make a good many changes in the schools, and it has not got 
down to a fixed, regular system of division. Then again there are big streams 
which the children can not cross, and high waters, and so on. Many efforts have 
been made to overcome these difficulties, and they are still seeking to overcome 
them. They will be overcome in the end; but I say that our system has not got 
to such a state of perfection that I would advocate compulsory education. 

Q. Gould not the law be framed so as to apply to the towns and not apply to 
the rural districts?— A. Oh, yes; I do not know whether such a law as that would 
be constitutional. It would be a special law. 
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Q. For instance, to apply in all cases where children have not got more than a 
certain distance to travel to the school? Have you any noticcjiblo class of shift- 
less persons in the i)opulation that abandon communities?— A. There is an element 
of that kind to bo met with in the white race almost in every locality; but did you 
use the word “ abandon? ” 

Q. Yes; I used the word, ‘ ‘ abandon " communities, for instance, and settle some- 
where else?— A. We have a very large element of shiftless negroes, that do not 
abandon us, unfortunately . They hang around our villages and depots and appar- 
ently do nothing, as far as we can see; a great many of them do not care to liavo 
any mode of livelihood. 

Q. I can understand how that is, where a manufacturer, for instiince, changes 
from one place to another. A mill might be abandoned at a certain place and be 
rebuilt at another, of course can*ying with it the operators. But your State is 
I)riiK;ii>ally an uCTicultural State? — A. No, sir; the upper part of tin* States is get- 
ting to bo one of the largest manufacturing sottlemi'iits in the South. 

Q. Is there any shiftlessness along there? — A. No. sir: there is no shiftlessness 
there among the white people. 

Q. It is among th(‘ agricultural class, is it?— A. I can not say that there is, 
unless I understand what you mean by shiftlessness — you mean unsuccessfulness? 
If you mean that, tlnjre is" a very large class of unsuccessful men in the agricul- 
tural business. Thc'y do not work very hard, but they still work and attend to 
their business and get along as peaceable, good citizens. 

Q. Because of their lack of success they are likely to change' from one place to 
another, are they— move around?— A. No’, sir; not very much. lam speamng of 
my own knowledge now. There is not much moving among them. 

Q. The illustration that you gave as to schoeding a few moments ago led me to ask 
these (piestions, A school being built in a certain community and scholars who 
want to attend it Imving grown up and left the school, the school stands until 
another crop of children have grown up to occupy it again?— A. I do not mean 
hy that that th(* ])arejits move away. 

Q. (By Mr. Smy’TH.) You mean in sparsely settled c.ommunfties?— A. 1 was 
trying fo explain this (country, where very frequently even the membership of 
the (lountry ('hurches will go down to the very lowest ebb, because all the old 
memlMn s have died out, but some of them have moved out or clianged their mem- 
bership; and the scdiools are the sann' way. Tin? crops of (diildren come in shoals, 
like fish; that is my observation. 

Mr. Ratciiford. They do? That explains it. 

The Witness. Sometimes tlie schools flourish because there? are' plenty of c.hil- 
dren, and then again the sedicMds are not flemrishing, because the children are 
scarce. Then they begin to work around and change the sche>olhouse i)lace 
immediately. 

Q. (By Mr, Smy’TH.) That a^iplies, of course, to the rural districts?— A. Yes. 
If wo could receive assistance in supplying all the demands of all the people in 
technical education, I believe that there would be such a dc'inand for the necessary 
steps to reach that point that we should be supplied om? way or other. There hi a 
big movement on toot throughout the State to establish this technical teaching in 
connection with the free schools, and there are some s(;hools that have been 
already organized. I think there is one in Charleston that has got the mechani- 
cal features. I do not know the nature of it; I have seen it in the papers. There 
is one down at Beach Island, and I saw several more in the State; and now Dr. 
Curry, head of the Peabody, made a speech in Columbia, before the legislature, 
in which he very strongly advocated the addition of technical training to the 
public-school system; and this demand is apparently growing. If children were 
trained in that system they could enter much more profitably or be prepared for 
what they wanted to take up. In other words, there is so much time spent at the 
college in learning these preliminaries. That holds back and delays education. 
That time could be improved much more profitably and they could be earned 
further in 4 years, a g^eat deal, if they started in without that preliminary train- 
ing. Wo are so anxious to meet the demands of these institutes that we should 
like help from any source. I would unhesitatingly 

Q.' (Interrupting. ) You think yon can ask help from the United States Govern- 
ment with very good grace?— A. I would aceex^t it with the greatest pleasure 
imaginable. I should like to say a word or two on this textile school. Of course 
tliat is a new business in this country, with one or two exceptions up North, and 
these were so costly that it was entirely beyond our power to establish anything 
dupHcating those institutions. We had to start this upon a small scale. We 
wish that to be understood. The textile school addition to Clemson College has 
been made possible by the generosity of manufacturers all over the country in 
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to UB the maoHiiery outfit, the equipment. If it hafi not been for that 
generosity we could not liftve started it at all. Ihis teclinical rainii^iK very 
costly, in that it requires trained men, and these men are very scarce. ^ take 

a man in textile designing and weaving— I can not go into an explanation this 
matter because I have no personal knowledge of it. I know thev are very hard 
to find— very hard to find a man to fill the place that Mr. Beatty fills. We do not 
propose just to teach the boys how to spin and weave alone. If we did not intend 
to go beyond that, we could not with any kind of face ask the State to contribute 
a dollar for that kind of education; but I tliinktliat in States with this republican 
form of government of ours, it is not possible to tax the many for the benefit of 
the few. We can not tax the people to giv(‘ a man a particular benefit. You can 
tax the people for the benefit of the whole, and incidentally an individual maybe 
benefited. If we were to stop in that textih' school with the id('a of simply making 
weavers and spinners of them, that w'onld be wurmg, I think. If you wore to go 
to the mill you could get that T:)racti(5al knowiedge quickt'r. W (' cany along with 
it the idea that in textile training th(‘re is at least one-half and more that is 
mechanical. We hav(i gotmacliine .shop.s and a m('<*hanical department that they 
go through, and then tliey branch off into this textih' training, and witli^all there 
is carried along with it a general broad edu(‘ation, a liberal edncjition. When 
W(i take it into view that w^o are turning ont edncat(‘d im'ii wiio are to go intoonr 
factories and become the leaders, ami torni the characters of tlie people in factory 
labor — broad, educated men — ^W'e think the benefits d(‘nved from such associations 
and influences as that would }>e larg(i enough to justify the 8tate in going into it. 
It is a l)enefit to the whf»le State, in ])T‘e.s(*rving tlio State, iin^serving society, 
against ujirisings and troubles that are liable to come in thi'se large factory pop- 
ulations. By putting educated nuui in the mixture of labor to exert their influ- 
ence over that mass, the benefit w’ould certainly be enough to justify the State 
in levying a tax for the support ot an institution thatw’ould bring about such 
protecS:ion to the peoph' at large sis that would ]»e. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN R. HARRISON, 

Fanner, Fairvien\ S. (\ 


The sub('ommis.sion of the Unit(*d States Industrial Commission met at the 
Southern Manufacturers’ Club at 10.40 a. m., Mr. E. A. Smyth presiding. Mr. 
John R. Harrison wuis introduced as a witness at 12.40 ]>. ni., and, being duly 
swoni, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Will you give your name to the stenograplier?~A. John 
R. Hamson. 

Q. What is your residence?— A . Fairview,S. C. 

Q. And your occuiiation?— A. I am a fanner. 

Q. Have you any statement to niak(^ to the* commission?— A . I did not expect 
to nave anything to say upon any of the subjects except that of agi’iciilturc; but 
since I have come in here I have concluded to say something upon educational 
matters, and especially upon the free common schools of our State of South CarO' 
lina. 

Q. Wo should be very glad to liear you on that, and also in reference to the 
labor conditions of the farming class of South Carolina, both white and colored, 
and any other topics that you would like to talk about. — A. To take up the free- 
scliool system of our State, first , we have n 3-mill tax levied upon all property 
of South Carolina for the common schools. It can not b(3 devoted to any other 
purpose. In addition to that, all poll tax goes to the common schools. 

Q. That is in the constitution, is it?— A. That is a contitutioual tax. In addi- 
tion to that, every school district of South Carolina has the privilege of levying 
an additional tax for educational piirposes within its bounds. If a township is 
too large, by a])plication of its citizens to the county educational board it can 
be divided up, and in nearly every instance that comes under my observation 
they have it divided up now so that in almost every instance we have one white 
and one colored school in a school district. For instance, there are half a dozen 
in a towmship, perhaps, and each school has a board of trustees appointed by the 
educational board of the county. The tax is the amount of money that comes 
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from the State of South Carolina to these free schools, and we have the option, 
as I sidd awhile ago, of levying a higher tax. Nearly every town in the State 
avails itself of that privilege. One right there by me is levying a 4-mill tax^ 
making the educational tax 7 mills for 9ie purpose of running the schools. That 
takes us up to the higher education of the State. We appropriate in round 
numbers in South Carolina $200,000. That is my recollection or the last appro- 

S riation. That takes $200,000 for the difficult higher education. That, however, 
oes not include the tag tax, as we know, of fei-tiiizers, which goes direct to Clem- 
son College, and which amounts, as has been stated, in round numbers, to about 
$50,000. So you see we appiHjprjate a good deal of money to the common schools 
as well as to the higher schools. In regard to the tenants and the children of the 
different communities: I do not think that I can exactly agree with the gentle- 
man, Colonel Simpson, who just jirec^eded me. My observation is that our people, 
with very small exceptions, avail themselves of all educational opportunities tnat 
are presented to them. There are very few that will not send their children to 
school. Th('re ar(^ a few that can not, hut this class is very small. Sometimes you 
find a widow, who is left without anything and she must live in some way, and 
sometimes does it by imtliiig her ehiidrem to work. That class sometimes can 
not avsn i themselves ('veii ( >f tlu* advantages of the free school. But a great many 
of them do it in lliis way: They will ptudiaps have hah a dozen children, and thev 
will send li or 4 of tliem to school this year, .and next year Ihose will go to worx 
and another s('t will g< ) to school. 1 am not claiming fliat onr fret'-school system is 
anything like what we would like to have it. We should like to have it run 8 or 9 
months. That is th(^ gencTal feeling throughout the St, ate. My observation is 
that we have an abmidaiiee of what we call tlie higher lit(‘rary education, but we 
have not an abundanee of teebiiica.1, mannal. or industri.al (‘dueation. Wi^ are 
lacking in two particulars in regard to our edne.ational system. My idea is that 
our common fr(‘(- schools ought, to 1m‘ grad(‘(l u]) to the point where every yrmng 
man and young women should an ordinary Englisli education which would 
fit him for the transaction of t he ordinary husim'ss of lif(‘, and after that time they 
should have th(‘ i)rivilege of going t<) a ttchnical, manual, or literary institution, 
as tlieir inclinations would suggest. That is wher<i the trouble has come in. I 
very heartily agret! with Pi’otVssor Beatt y in what lie said in regard to training 
by theory as well as practice. 1 know of a good many young’ men who have 
learned liy actual practice— that is, manufacturing in its diib'rent departments— 
but t.liey ar(‘ lacking in that, broader culture that the teehnie-al schools would 
give. I am not in an\ w’ay (‘onn(‘et(‘d with Cnemson College, either as tmstee 
or ()therwist\ I am not altogetlu'r in sympathy with the policy that is pursued 
there. I think that too much attimtion has been given in the past to the literary 
d('])artuient instead of tin* teehiiicfil. Since the establishment of this technical 
school recently (1 believe it lias been doiii* within th<> last 2 years) more atten- 
tion has been given to t.lmt deiiartment: but before that time some dissatisfac- 
tion existed in our State birause of the fact that too much attention was given 
to the literary to the neglect of the practical and meehanieal department-s. I 
think till' United States (Tovernmeiit could very ])rofitably give a liberal support 
to that institution. Ido not take the view that a school like Clemson is beneficial 
to South or North (\irolina, or to the South, even. I take the view that all 
products that .‘ire nnub- in America, I care not whether in Dakota or South 
Carolina, slionld go out in a manufactured state. Therefore, if these technical 
schools ax’e made a success, they will benefit the entire land. It would pay the 
United States, not only in the South but everywhere, to put money enough into 
that institution, with proper s.afeguards, to make it a first-class institution, and 
an institution at which every b(»y, whether he is rich or poor, can get the educa- 
tion tliat he wants. I iliink that South Carolina is appropriating just about 
as much money as she can afford toward education. Take, for instance, railroad 
woperty . It is assessed so many thousand dollars per mile. It is a fair valuation. 
It is not understood to he quite the amount that the property is actually worth, 
but very n(‘ar it; and the levy for all iiurposes is about as much as the iiroperty 
can stand. Therefore; we are not in a position as a State to do any more for 
education than what we have been doing; yet onr common schools need it more 
than anything else. In addition to that, I would say that in the rural commu- 
nities, where the education is most neglected, the neglect is not caused by the 
lack of appreciation of the need of it, but by the depression in that particular 
lino which has existed in the South for a good many years. The raw material 
that we produce in the South has barely been above the cost of production, and 
it has reduced onr people to very great straits, and my observation is that that 
is the cause of the migration Colonel Simpson spoke of. It is not an increase 
spasmodically of all children, but it is the depression of the business. Some 
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other bufliness offers lietter inducements. That is all I mean to say on the 
educational question. 

Q. The property in South Carolina is largely owned by the whites, is it not? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. The taxes are largely paid by the white race?~A. Yes. The bulk of the 
taxes are paid by the wliite race. The colored ra(;e i)ay8 the poll tax. 

Q. Could you give us any idea as to the amount of tax paid in South Carolina 
by the whites and the amount paid by the colored people?— A. My recollection of 
it is somewhere about three-fourths. 

Q. The amount appropriated by the school is divided per capita, is it not, among 
the children?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is, tlui colored schools g<'t as much total as the white schools get? — 
A Yes; the enrolU'd attendance of 189U will be the basis for the axjpropriation of 
money for 1000. For instance, you have got a hundred sc^holars in your scjhool 
enrolled for 1S‘.)0. Then in 1000 your jiroportionate share of money will be based 
on 100. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratoiiford.) Did 1 understand you to state that three-fourths of 
the taxes of South Carolina are paid by th(‘ white pox)ulation, or thereabouts?— 
A. Sinc;e I answered thatcinostion I am satisfied 1 am mistaken, and kwill simply 
say that a large per cent of the tax is iiaid by the wliit(i i)eoxde. I can not say 
what per (*ent. 

Q. You can n(^t say whether the major iiortion is jiaid by the whites or not? — 
A. Oh, yes; very largely. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You are in doubt wind, her it is as low as three-quarters?— 
A. No, no. Now. since 1 answeied that question, I may state that that is incor- 
rect, that there is a greater differen(;e than that. 

A. Larger anmunt is])aid by the white.s? — A. Yes. 

C^. The amount is divided among the juiinls, regardless of the color. But there 
are more colored children enrolled in the schools of South Carolina thati white?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are there more colored people in the State than white peoxde?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratciifohi).) What is the imqmrtioii of the colored xxqmlation of 
the South to the whites?— A. It is between a third and a half. 

(By Mr. Smyth.) It is four to six, is it not?— A. Yes; taking the entire poim- 
lation of the South. Our school system is a very good one. We simxdy are defi- 
cient for the lack of money to carry it along, that is all. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoui).) Have/you any idan to suggest by which additional 
revenue might be raised by the State for that purpose?— A. Not by the State — I 
have not. 

Q. By any other sourox;?— A. I think it would pay the Government of the 
United States to maki^ a liberal ax)i)roxiriation to the common schools and to the 
industrial and technical schools of the Stati\ I would suggest an appropriation 
to the. higher education of the State by the National G^overnment. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why North Carolina sh >uld not be benefited in 
the same way?— A. I do not. 

Q. Or any other Soutlieni State— Georgia, Alabama? — A. I even think there 
would be more benefit, or as much, at least, because I am not sure but Georgia’s 
illiteracjy is jpeater than ours. There is another x^oint 1 intend to speak about, 
and that is there is only one idace in South Carolina where a boy can get a free 
education ; that is the Citaded Academy. It is supported by the State ; he is boarded 
and clothed, and there is no tuition charged. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is the Citadel Academy?— A. It is a military insti- 
tution in Charleston. It is rather in the way of a business education with a mili- 
tary feature. 

Q. Is it a State institution?— A. It is a State institution. 

Q. Pait of the students are beneficiaries of the State and part of them are pay- 
ing?— A. The State approxiriates money enough to support about two beneficiary 
scholars from each county in the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchforo.) Have you any system of private schools in your 
State?— A. Yes. They are subject, though, to the xmblic schools. For instance, 
we have schools that will run out in 4 months, 5 months, or 6 months. The 
patrons of the school will conclude that they want it to go longey, and they will 
call a meeting and make arrangements just simply to continue the school. That 
is frequently done, and esiiecially is it the case at seasons of the year when the 
children are not needed at other business. 

Q. In that case the patrons of the school raise the necessary amount ot money 
to continue it?— A. Yes. 

(J. Have you any parochial schools in your State conducted by the different 
religious sects?— A. Not of the primary order. 
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Q. For higher education?— A. Yes. Wo have almost every denomination. 
Four or five denominations have higher schools. We have more for women than 
we have for men, although 1 believe all denominations— Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, and Lutherans— have higlit^r (jducational institutions. They have what 
tney call the higher preparatory school at each of them. That is, when a boy 
goes to a college and is not prepared to enter he is placed in the preparatory 
department. I think we are as well ecpiipped, so far as literary institutions are 
concerned, as we need to be, but we are deficient in common schools, and I think 
in the industrial and manual-ti*aining schools. I do n(»t think that it would be 
good i)()licy to inaugurate a system of technical training in the common schools 
of the State because of the fact that up to that jioint they are not very extensive; 
it doesn’t go very far, and if you undertake to make a specialty, then you are 
obliged to leave off in the general things. A boy or girl up to 15 or 1(5 years old 
does not gi^t too much of a general education anyway, and if part of it is taken up 
in a special course he gets very little of the general knowledge. I think ho had 
better take his special course after he is out of tin; i'ree schools of the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Will you tell ns something about the fanning conditions 
and labor, both white and colored, in South Carolina, and all the conditions sur- 
rounding it?— A. In the topics I noticed a question as to lh(‘ i)roportion that are 
engiiged in agiiciilture now compan^l with 51) years ago. That brings us bac^k 
to 1850. I could not very well answer that qui‘stion so far back, but I can take it 
back to IH(55, when the war between the States was at an end. At the (!nd of that 
war, and perha^is up to about 1876 or 1880, a very large proportion of our popula- 
tion, both white and c<dored. was engaged in agriculture almost exclusively. I 
do not think it is any exaggeration to say that three-iburrhs of oui* i)opulation at 
that timew(‘re agriculturists. We had no nioiK'y: we liad nothing except the 
lands, and mules, and hors('s, and sudi things as w(i c<mld get hold of. Therefore 
almost the entire pi)pulation, white and black, went into the agricultural busi- 
ness. Agriculture was very profitable, prices were higli, and our people made 
monej^ pretty tolerably rapidly. As they made money, they ({uit agilculture; 
the pri(;es decreased and they went intoother liusiness whidi loomed up as being 
more ]trotitablc. From about that time to th(5 present the agricultural x)Opula- 
tion 01 the country has greatly decreased. 

Q. You think that applies all over the State, or just to this secthm — the hill 
country in which you live?— A. I think the]-<' is a greater decrease in the upper 
sedion of the State tlian in the lower part, but I think it applies to the whole 
State, and the cause of it, I think, is the uniwofitibleness of the business. 

O. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is there a tendenc> on the part of the agriculturists 
to drift from the farm into the city or the town?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is that tenden(;y i)eculiarly noticeable among the young men of to-day who 
are raistnl on the farm?— A. Yes. I believe that within the past 5 years nine- 
tenths of the agricultural population of our State would have quit the farm, and 
did quit the fann, wherever they had an opportunity of getting something better 
to do; not specially to go to town, but going anywhere where they could get better 
wages and regular emidoyment. That is the main reason why our people are 
quitting the farm and going to th() manufactories. 

Q, (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) What ])art do you coiiw; from? — A. Greenville 
County, S, C. 

Q. Are you able to raise cotton at a iirofit in your section of the country? — A. 
We are at present prices. 

Q. How about jirices last year and the year before?— A. We did not make any 
money. 

Q. What do you mean by making money? When ])cople go on raising crops 
year after year and are able to keep going, making a living, existing some way 
without mortgaging their farms, they must make something, do they not?— A. 1 
did not say we lost. I said we did not make any money. The cost of making 
cotton is in the neighborhood of 5 cents. In our country W(} can raise everything 
we want to eat; that is, bread and meat— indulge in none of the luxuries. Then 
our cotton would go to the payment of the wages, and of the taxes, and there was 
nothing left over as profit to the landlord. That is what I mean by not making 
any money. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Is the farming in your country done largely by the tenant 
class; is land rented out?— A. Yes; it is done in all sorts of ways. We hire and 
we pay in kind and share of the crop, which means that the landlord furnishes 
the lands, mules, and everything except labor, and the tenant is paid a share of 
the GToja. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) What share does he receive?— A. In my section of 
the country we give one-half to the laborer. 
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Q. And who furnishes the seed in that case? — A. The landlord furnishes every- 
thing — tools and all. Then there is another system of renting. The tenant fur- 
nishes the stock. They generally pay a standing rent of so many bales of cotton 
for a 1-horse farm, which is usually about oije-fourth, or 1 .200 pounds for a 1-horse 
crop. 

CJ. (By Mr. Smyth.) And then the tenant takes everything else? — A. He gets 
everything else then. He furnishes everything t'xcept the land. 

Q. Is that systiiui you mention general throughout your section of South Caro- 
lina? — A. Yes; pretty general. In connection with that, we have a wage system, 
paid in money. Tluire arii thrive systems. 

Q. Under the third system labor has no share in the crop whatever? — A . Nf), sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcufoud.) What are the wage.s usually?-— A. From $8 to $13 a 
month. 

Q. And board?— A. As a gmnu’al thing it will average about $8 to $10 a month 
and board. If he boards himself he gets $13 a month. That has a good deal to 
do with the wages. 

Q. Has he any other privileges, in the way of ke(‘ping a horse or anything of 
that kind? — A. He can if he wants to. There is no restriction on that. 

Now, in regard to the ttmant syst('m and wages. It is invariable that they have 
a garden, and truck patch, and i)otato patch, and Avatermelon palely. Tht‘y have 
that, and the hired man usually gets that, too. 

Q. The tenant is the man who furnishes the labor?— A. Yes. 

(J. For one-half of the ]U‘ofit? — A. Yes; and Ik* always g('ts 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) (Interrupting.) The labor that you hire for wages— how 
many hours; from sun to sun? — A. We have no systtun in regard to that; only 
the fact that we haiu* to liave daylight, and that regulates it. In the winter sea- 
son the hours are very short. As you know, our days ar(* short and sometimes 
they are cold in the morning. But in the summer the rule is to begin about sunup 
and knock off 2 or 3 hours at diniuu' tinu; and then go until night again. Ten or 
12 hours some days during the sumim'r and in the winter 0 or 8. Th('re is no 
regulated tune. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Haukis.) If fertilizers are, used on the land, who ])ay8 for 
them?— A. In my section of tin* State it is divid(*d— one-lialf, f)r whatever propor- 
tion the crop is bringing, in the lower part of the State, liowevcu*, the rule is a 
little different; the landlord gives it to him and furnishes the guano. There are 
some sections in the lower i)art of tin* State that I have rec,ently been in. 

Q. Are f(‘rtilizers largely used? — A. Yes; on almost (*V(‘ry farm. I do not know 
one that don't, invariably. 

Q. Do you think, Irom your observation, that any new method or practice of 
fanning could bo adopted that would givi^ better results, so that they could uiake 
cotton, we will say, pay sometliing at 5 (^mts a pound? — A. That is largely a 
matter of speculation. Picking cotton is one of the costliest things that we have, 
and a great many efforts have been made to invent a cotton-picking machine, and 
it has been unsuccessful practically up to the present time. The next costly item 
in cotton raising is hoeing, and a great many efforts have been made to invent a 
machine to chop cott<jn with; that is, thin it out. 

Q. t^otton is planted in a drill and comes up in a ci^mtiiiuous row? — A. Yes. 

Q. And the chopping out, I understand, is to reduce the number of idants in 
that row. There is about 10 times the amount planted that is nee|Jed. It is a 
delicate plant when it first comes up, and cool and damp weather will cause it 
very often to die out, and they have to i)l«nt more than is necessary, and this 
hoeing is to eliminate the su])erfluous plants? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcufoud.) In case a man receives $13 a month, which I believe 
is the figure you stated, what part of that is re(j[uired to support him?— A. It is 
entirely according to how he lives. If a man will take a bread-and-meat diet in 
South Carolina he can live very cheap, lie can live on perhajis 10 cents a day. 
He (;an spend any amount from that up. 

Q. Those farm hands usually have familicis and rents to pay?— Yes. No rent; 
no. The house is furnished and his wood is furnished. 

Q. They can support families on $13 a month, (am they?— A. They can, and it 
is entirely according to how they live. 

Q. They do do it?— A. Yes, 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) A great deal of the work is dom^ by minors, is it not — by 
children?— A. Yes, and women. 

Q. And the picking is done almost altogether by women and (Oiildren?— A. A 
great deal is done by women and (bildron. 

Q. And some plowing is done by women occasionally?— A. Yes. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) But mostly colored labor is employed in raising cot- 
ton?— A. Yes. I suppose that, taking the whole State, nine-tenths of it is colored 
labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) What has become of the white population in your sec- 
tion?— A. They have gone to the mills. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Is there any difference between the wages of colored 
farm labor and that of wliite labor generally?— A. There is some, I believe. 

Q. In favor of which?— A. In favor of the colored labor. I believe that most 
of the fanners prefer the colored men for agricuiltural labor. He is stouter as a 
general tiling, and he has been traiiie<l for several generations, and he is hard to 
beat at either hoeing or pic^king c.otton. 

Q. Is he geiH^rally more sucressful than the white man?— A. He has generally 
got to have somebody to instruct him and show him what t o do. 

Q. Have you mucdi of what is known as the renter class among the whites in 
your country?— A. W e have a good many , yet not as many as heretofore. A great 
many leave the farm and go to the mill. 

Q. Go to the cotton mills?— A. Yes. 

Q. They were very migratory jieople, were they not, moving from farm to farm 
every year?— A. Yes. Well, a gi’eat many of them were not. A great many of 
them that have gone to tlie mills were landowners, and they were a pretty good 
class of people. 

Q. They have rented out their farms?— A. And they found with the depression 
of agriculture that with the saint* amount of labor they could make more money 
in the factory, and it has induced a ginat many people to leave or sell their little 
farms. 

Q. If they did not sell they would rent to somebody?— A. Yes. 

Q. Very ()ften to colored lieojde?— A. Yes; they have done stp yes. 

Q. In that way a gradual changt' has come over the condition of the laboring 
class among tiie farmers (jf your st'tdion in the last 30 years? A great many white 
renters have left the farm and gone to these cotton villages, and their places have 
been taken by colored people?~A. Yes. 

Q. Has not that resulted in drawing some of the colored people that were indo- 
lent and nonworkers around the towns out into the country again?— A. I don’t 
think HO. We are scjarccr of agricultural lalwu this year than we have ever been 
in my section of the country. The colored i)oimlation are inclined to leave the 
faims, to(u but instead of going into the mills to work they are inclined to go to 
towns to do .iol)s, such as washing, driving— anything of that sort. 

Q. (By Mr. RATc:tiF(.>Ri). ) Have the wages of agricultural laborers advanced in 
proportion to the advance in the (;otton product?— A. Yes. Usually during the 
period (»f 4 to 5 cent cotton it went down. Farmers could not pay the amount 
they are now paying. 

Q (By Mr. Smyth.) And those bmints who had a share of the crop had less 
value for their labor?— A. Yes. 

Q. And as cotton has advanced in prict* those who are working on shares have 
been getting a larger return?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) That also ajiplies to those who are employed by the 
month?— A. Yes. They get better wages this year than they have had for several 
years. 

Q. Is there any diversity' in agriculture in your part of the State?— A. Not a 
great deal, sir. 

Q. No tendency toward it?— A. We ])lant mainly com and wheat; not very 
extensively of wheat and oats; some rye, some barley, some molasses, and the 
bulk of oiir crop is cotton. 

6. (By Mr. Smyth.) You (!an not raise cotton in your section of the State 
wimout the use of fertilizer?— A. We can not. I know of no section of South 
Carolina where it can be successfully done. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What is the average cost per acre for the use of fer- 
tilmer in cotton?— A. I expect the average would be about 200 pounds of com- 
mercial fertilizer, which has gone u]) considerably this year. 

S . Two hundred pounds ])er acre? — A. Yes. Where land is well attended to, 
gets that every year, and is worked in cotton, it will increase its value a little, 
and after a while produce more. 

Q. What is the price of that 200 poundf\ at present? Do you know?— A. The 
standard guano is selling to-day in emr State at $18 per ton. It is according to 
the per cent of ammonia and other ingi*edients. 

Q. About $1.80 an acre?— A. Yes. Well, that does not take into consideration 
any homemade stuff that we have. 
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Q. What you have to purchase on the inarket?--A. Yes; commercial fertilizer. 

U. Congressman White, of North Carolina, has given this commission a good 
deal 4)f information about the lien law, and the laws of that nature. Is there any 
such law in your State?— A. Yes. 

Q.. What are the conditions, and how do they operate?— A. I think that lien 
law has been beneficial to the poorer class of iieople in our State, to take it as a 
whole. It has been abused, and a gi'eat many hardships have accrued from it; 
but wherever a man made the effort to rise the lien law has beiui of some benefit 
to him. For instance, you take the young man who marries and gets out and 
rents a farm, and lie is going to lay by what he makes. He must have something 
in the shape of credit; he has no money, and ho really has nothing but his labor. 
The Hen law in South Carolina enables him to give a mortgage, as it were, upon 
his labor for his actual necessaries. In our State where it is earned out it can 
not be for anything except actual necessaries. It can not be for a Sunday hat, a 
Sunday pair of shoes, or anything of that sort. It must be something absolutely 
necessary to make that crop. That is not strictly adhered to, and a great many 
men get anything they want and need; but when it (monies to the courts they have 
held that it must be necessary to the produ(;tion of crops or it (!an not be collected 
except under ordinary ])r(x;ess of law. The lien law was much more used in our 
State a few years ago Ilian now. ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) It is Ix'coniing obsolete?— A. It is becoming more and 
more so every year. Our people seem to be changing their ideas gradually, and 
where they have not the capital to make their crops they usually go to the banks 
or to some individual. 

Q. Have the number of banks increased in your section?— A. Yes; the banking 
facilities have increased. I think 2 or H years ago there was but t bank about 
Greenville. 1 think there are 4 or .5 there now. Then other towns had none at 
all. They hav(^ gradually increased the banking facilities here. 

Q. Do they largely do that business of loaning ."o the farmers? — A. Instead of 
going ti) the loan merchant he goes to the bank and pays the regular rate of 
interest. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) What is that regular rate?— A. The law of the State 
allows 7* per cent if no (iontract is made; 8 i)er cent under special contract. 

Q. Is 8 per (*,ent the maximum?— A. That is all the law allows. If a man pays 
more than that he does it of his own accord, and he has got redress in the law. 

Q. Does it often happen that he is asked to pay more?— A. I do not know of a 
single instaiKje now where more is demanded. 

Q. In cases whore the tenant agrees to furnish the labor for one-half the crop 
how does he manage to live until that crop is produced and marketed? Does he 
borrow money of the banks and give a mortgage on the crops?— A. If I make a 
contract with a man there is competition for labor in the country to bring it to 
that point. I give him the option: I will advance you so many dollars on that 
crop at a certain rate of interest, or you can go k) the merchant or bank, or any- 
body else you please, and get your money or your supplies. In that case, with 
the crop where you i)ay in kind, the landlord must sign what is known as a quit- 
claim; that is, tliat he will be “ hands off,” because the law gives the landlord a 
lien upon the tcinant s crop for any supplies that he may furnish him that are 
necessary to the producing of the crop, and if he furnishes it he is the first man 
that is paid. 

Q. Unless he signs the paper to the contrary waiving that right?— A. Yes; he 
can waive that right. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is the condition of the agricultural laboring class better 
to-day tnan 35 years ago? — A. I do not think it is. I do not think it is as good, 
because 35 years ago agricultural products were high. I do not recollect exactly, 
but I believe cotton was somewhere in the neighborhood of 18 to 20 cents. Com 
was as high as 81 and 81.50 a bushel. 

Q. And you think labor on the farm shares in the advance in the agricultural 
products and shares in the loss?— A. It undoubtedly does. I can not see it in any 
other way. Transportation has a great deal to do with the proCTess of the coun- 
try. We have no water facilities in our part of the State; they nave in the lower 
part of the State. The railroads can kill off any town that they want to, because 
they can discriminate for or against it. You can buy corn ve^ cheap up in the 
Northwest. When com is needed down South here, say at Charlotte, It costs 
more to bring it here, I expect, than it does to buy it. Then a^in, on some sys- 
tems of railroad it seems impossible for them to see the justice or necessity of 
having certain distribution points. The railroad laws of the counl^ give them 
that privilege because of competitive points. For instance, they will haul a car 
80 or 40 miles farther away for less money than they will drim that car for on the 
way, and in that way they can build up one town and kill oft another. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Have you noticed the injurious effects of that policy 
in any particular part of your State?— A. I think I have, sir. You take all towns 
around Greenville — ^it is a competitive point; more than one system of railroads 
Bnter in there. They will bring goods from another point to Greenville cheaper, 
and pass right by local stations, enabling the merchants at Greenville to sell their 
goods cheaper than other places; and it is a difflcmlt point to get at. I can not 
suggest anything in the way of remedy, because we have a railroad commission 
in South Carolina, and you apply to them for redress upon any of the wrongs 
and injustices, and if the railroad passes out of the State, then it interferes with 
Interstate commerce. I have recently thought that that is one thing that the 
Federal Government ought to take into its control— the regulation of the trans- 
portation department all over this whole country. 

Q. Do you mean Government ownership?— A. No, sir; I do not, but supervision 
and regulation. 

Q. The railroad commission of South Carolina has power to regulate these 
inequalities if it would?— A. Yes; in the State. 

S I. Under the law?— A. It is a local matter, and we are a small State, and our 
road commission doesn’t benefit us if we have to be confined to South Caro- 
lina. Our main road through the principal part of South Carolina runs through 
several States, and only a short distance, about 1(K) miles, in South Carolina, 
so we have very little control. I am clearly of the opinion that the intorstaue- 
commerce law needs revision some way or other. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you not think their i»owers ought to be enlarged?— A. 
Their powers ought to be eidarged, and their recpiirements should be extended. 

Q. In th(i line you suggest of supervision and regulation of freight charges?— 
A. Yes; and passenger rates, too. 

C^. You think, then, that the tariff or classification should originate with the 
Interstate ComnuTce Commission, instead of being suggested to them?— A. It 
seems to me it is necessarily so in order to make) it effecjtive. 

C^. You think the Interstate Commerce Commission should have such power 
that its decisions in such cases would be enforced until passed upon by the court?— 
A. Yes. 

9 . Not as it is now — suspended until the court acts on it? — A. Yes; that is the 
point exactly. I think that change ought to be made, and some other changes, 
teo. I think that the rule in regard to competitive' points needs changing. I do 
not see the niicessity of passing by a station and cairying a (;ar to another station 
for less money. Take, for instance, a car that I might want to send to Foixntain 
Inn, and some other fellow would want to send one to Greenville, living farther 
away ; he would get his 1 0 cents cheaper. I do not think that ought to be allowed. 
In regard to the ability of a man to get labor, I know that is a question that is 
mentioned. 1 do not think there is a man in South Carolina that can not get work 
to d;iy if he wants it. There are times wlieii he can not get as big wages as he 
would like. That has been for several years i)ast; but still he can get work, and 
it will enable him to keep soul and body together. We have no trouble about 
that. 

Q. You have no idle class in South Carolina?— A. We have no idle class (except 
the voluntary class. 

Q. The loafers? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do we understand you to say there is work in South Carolina for everybody 
who wants it?— A, Every man, woman, and child who wants it (;an get work in 
^uth Carolina. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Get it, generally si)eaking, the year round, can he?— 
A. Yes; he can. We have a demand for labor that is c.onstant. 1 have not seen 
the time, certainly since 1865, when there was not a demand for labor in our State. 

Q. What emplo>T:nent is usually afforded to these people in the winter season?— 
A. On the farms it frequently occurs that the cotton is not picked out at Christ- 
mas. It does not (luite get finished if there is a big crop like that of year before 
last. There are quantities in the field at Christmas, and immediately after Christ- 
mas you have got to begin the lueparation for another crop of cotton. All the 
fall the small ^ain is put in, and the cotton is to pick. That is the main point. 
It is cotton— pick cotton. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Picking cotton costs about U to cents per pound?— A. 
No; it doesn't cost us that much. We cut it down for about 40 or 50 cents a 
hundred pounds. That is seed cotton. 

Q. But in the lint it amounts to to H « pound, does it not?— A. Yes; just 
about. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Then the employment that is offered is farm work 
all the year round, is it?— A. Yes; and whatever business a man follows; what- 
ever kind of labor he can get all the time. 

(^07 A 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) These cotton mills you speak of around you are constantly 
drawing on agricultural labor?— A. They are. 

Q. There are a great many new mills being built, you said?— A. Yes. 

Q. Constantly inviting i)eople away from the farm?— A. More people left the 
farm during the last year or two than ever before. 

Q. They leave because they can make more money at the mills and are better 
satisfied?— A. Yes. And then another thing: some of the mills— and that espe- 
cially in case of the Piedmont and Pebyer mills— have appropriated liberally, 
added to the appropriation of the State for the schools, and some of them keep 
first-class graded scliools for 8 or 10 months in the year. That is an inducement 
to pecmle who want to give their children something of an education. 

(i^. I)o you favor a compulsory school law? — A. No — yes; but I will favor it up 
to this i)oint, to r( ‘quire a child to read and write. I would favor it up to that 
point, but no fartlier. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) At what age would you favor children entering the 
factory?- A Well, it is to the interest of the companies, and, now that they nave 
tile opportunitit‘s here, I do not think they ought to put them in the mills until 
they have got a pretty fair education, say 16 years old. On the other hand, when 
I see a family left— a'widow with a parcel of children without any^ ability to sup- 
port them, and they have just got to do anything they can, I think it is far better 
to allow her to jmt the children in the mills. 

Q. Have you any law in your iState regulating the hours of (diildren? — A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And rtigulating the ago at which they .shall enter the factory?— A. I .am not 
sure about the age. 

Q. What are the hours?— A. Eleven hours. Like everybody else, we have some 
people that are trifling. W e have parents 

Q. ( Interrupting. ) Is it your opinion that a just statute might bo framed making 
exceptions of such cases as you have jiointed out, and accomplishing at the same 
time a great deal of good for the children?— A. In the way of compulsory edu- 
cation? 

Q. No; in the way of limiting the .age of children at which they shall enter 
the factory, making exceptions in the case of a widovr, for instance, who has no 
other visible means of support.— A. I believe it is best to leave it without legis- 
lation, It sometimes works a hardship. A trifling fellow will put his children 
in the mills because he does not want to do anything himself. On the other hand, 
if you entirely prohibit it 

O. (Interrupting.) Is not that a general rule, or is it an exception, that fathers 
and mothers will put their children in the factory or workshop when they really 
could afford to get along without their wages?— A. I think that is the exc.eption. 
That is my observation. In fact, they frequtiiitly all go to work together where 
they are obliged to. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You have been a member of the legislature and of the 
State senate in South Carolina? — A. Yes, sir. 

You are somewhat familiar with the c.onditions in the State, as you have 
testified? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratoupoiid.) I would like to know if you have something to sug- 
gest in tile way of tlie improvement of the agricultural classes by an educational 
system.— A. I do not think that anything should be done in America — not only 
in the South, but anywhere in America— that would impede the progress of man- 
ufacturing. I do not care whether the cotton is manufactured in Massachusetts, 
Maine, or Vermont, or anywhere else, but I should like to see the cotton of Amer- 
ica manufactured here. If corn has got to be shipped to England or Germany to 
make whisky out of, I think it ought to go in the shape of whisky. In the same 
way, I think our wheat should be ^ound up 

Q. (Intemipting.) Your policy is to have our home labor do the work? — A. 
Yes, sir; and have the products sent abroad in a manufactured state. I think the 
time has passed when one part of the Union ought to be in competition with 
another. I believe if the manufacturer in South Carolina can make more money 
than one can in Massachusetts, it would be the true policy of the fellow in Mas- 
sachusetts to go down South. He would still be in America. I think he ought 
to go wherever he can make the most money. 

Q. And he could get along?— A. He certainly can. I think we have started in 
on a wave of prosperity. I am an antiexi)ansioni8t, but, at the same time, I thinh 
we ought to extend the markets of our manufactured stuffs, and, as I see it, W€ 
can do it without taking possession of the territories of the world, especially such 
places as the Philippines. 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) We will not go into politics. You were spetilring of busi- 
ness conditions?— A. Just referred to that— to the opening of markets. If we 
can not sell our manufactured products here, send them aoroad. We ought to 
quit prodiicing raw material for some one else to manufacture. 

Recess from 1.50 to 8.15 p. m. 

The Witness (recalled). I meant to say a little on tlus pure-food and drink 
and light question. I tliink it is of the utmost importance for the United States 
Government to pass most stringent pure-food laws for the entire land, including 
everything that a man eats, that is put up for market, and everything that he 
drinks, and fuel that he is allowed to bum. When you go to a merchant in South 
Carolina and ask for a barrel c)f flour, for instance, you have no reasonable assur- 
ance that it is not adulterated, and the whole land is directly interested in pure- 
food haws. The drink is not so important, because we can drink Wcaler; but still 
some of our people do not always drink water, and, therefore, the drink ought to 
be includi^d; it should bo pure. So with the oil that is sold for illuminating pur- 
poses. There is a vast number of people not living in towns and cities where they 
(;an get gas and electric, light, and, therefore, we are dependent on some kind of 
illuminating oils. Some of the States have very stringent laws on adulterated 
oil, while others have not, and it is very difficult to enforce laws where they are 
not uniform. 

I just wanted to make this suggestion, that the United Si.ales Government can 
not make too stringent laws in regard to these matters— food, drink, and light, 
fuel of every description. Whatever it is it ought to be branded , so that if a man 
wanted impure stuff he could get it; but if a man really wants wheat flour, or 
anything else that he wants, he should have some assurance that it is imre, and 
the punishment ought to be very severe. 

Testimony closed. 


Chaulottf,, N. C.. March /.>’, J ' JOO . 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS E. MILLER, 

President of the Colored Mornad, Judiistriad, Agricidii(ral, and MechanAcal College 
of South Carolina. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial (Commission m(it in the 
rooms of the Southern Manufacturers’ Club at 10.40 a. m., Mr. Smyth presiding. 
Mr. Thomas E. Miller was introduced as a witness at 8.1H j). m., and, being first 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. ^y Mr. Smyth.) Please state your name.— A. Thomas K. Miller. 

Q. Place of residence. — A. Orangeburg, S. C. 

Q. What is your. occupation?— A. 1 am president of the Colored Normal, Didus- 
trial, Agricultural, and Mechanical College of South Carolina. 

S . If you have any statement that you would like to make in reference to the 
ege or your students, labor conditions, or anything else touching upon agri- 
cultural or mechanical affairs in South Carolina, we shall be very glad to hoar 
you.— A. I should like first to start with the public-sclux)! systtun, and after that 
I will coftio to these manual-training schools. The public-school system of South 
Carolina is not what it ou^ht to be by any means. The State is taxed suffi- 
ciently— that is, in i)roportidn to its income— but that taxation does not yield 
enough to 8U|)port the schools in the way they should be run. In the towns and 
cities the whites and negroes are fairly provided with houses, books, school fix- 
tures, and a good grade of teachers, but as soon as we strike the country districts 
it becomes a makeshift for both races, more especially for the negroes. No per- 
son can complain against South Carolina for the negro as far as appropriating 
money for ne^o education is concerned. Taking the circumstances and regard- 
ing the conditions, it is my wonder that she has done so well. The negroes pay 
about olie-ninth of the taxes; it may be less. We have no statistics by which we 
can get at these figures. The school fund from the 8-mill levy and the poll tax is 
prorated to each school district on the attendance of the previous year. After 
, that prorating is made it becomes the common fund of the district, and then the 
identity as to race is lost. As to the use of the money after that particular time, 
it depends entirely on the class, ability, and conceptions of the trustee. Hence 
w© mad the condition of the races in one township quite different from what we 
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find it in another. Then, again, the salaries of the negro teachers and the wliite 
teachers are not on the same scale. It is abont as 1 to 8. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) That is, the white teacher receives aliout 8 times the 
amount?— A. No; the difference is not so great. It is about 1 to 2. 

Q. Twice the amount for services as teachers?~A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) That is general?— A. That is generid. 

O. Doyouthinkthat applies to Charleston?— A. I will get to Charleston. Gen- 
erally the exception only proves the rule. In 2 or 8 cities, including Charleston, 
Columbia, and perhaps Darlington, there is very little difference in the payment 
of the teachers for the negro and the white race. 

Q. A good many of the teachers in the Charleston colored schools are white, are 
they not? — A. In Charleston all with the exception of 6 are white, and the boys’ 
schools in South Carolina— I do not know about the town of Greenville, but the 
boys' schools in South Carolina, outside of Spartanburg and Greenville, have 
both races. If the schools over the State were on the same scale of elevation as 
in Charleston we should not need any assistance, but they are not and can not be 
so on account of tlie small amount of money. VHien you take into consideration 
the fact that we have more negro schools in the State than we have white public 
schools and that wo do not pay over one-ninth of the school taxes, it is a surprise 
to us negroes that we get the great amount of the school fund that t^e do. 

As to the manual- training school, there should not bo an attempt made to 
establish manual-training in the publics schools in the (;ountry, but every city 
graded school for white or black ought to liavo a manual- training department; 
but where to get the money to do that is a mystery, because our educational sys- 
tem costs us more than any other branch of our government. For all State pur- 
poses oxitside of education we levy 5 mills and for educational purposes we levy 
3 mills, and to that is to be added $1 per capita for each adult male below 50 years 
of age. 

Q. That is the poll tax?— A. Yes, sir. When you take the poll tax and the 
8-mill tax and add that together you will readily see that half the State taxation 
of South Carolina goes to the common-school educational system. 

Totiching the illiteracy of South Carolina, up to 1840 there were not over 18,000 
white children, out of a possible 8ch(x)l population of 120,000, attending the free 
schools. Up to 1860, out of a possible school population of 150,000 whites, there 
were not over 30,000 in the free public schools. Those were the (jonditions that 
confronted us at the breaking out of the war. Our school system was obliterated 
and wiped out during the war. Hence, when we started to keep house, so to 
speak, again after the war, that great illitera(;y among the white people that 
existed on account of the small provision made previous to the war for public 
scliool education was on us, and its shadow still lingers over the State. The 
schooljwpulation of negroes at the jiresent time is not less than 300,000. 

Q. What ages do you include in this?— A. I get it this way: We have 145,000 
males over 21 years old . I multipl y that by 5 and that will mve us the entire popu- 
lation; then divide the product by 2, which will give the school population, allow- 
ing one for women, one for men, and the other for the children who are out of the 
school population. That will give us at least 300,000 between the ages of 6 and 
21 . These people, to bo the citizens that this Government was founded for, must 
be educated. The whites , who own nearly all the property , to remain progressive 
and leading citizens, by all means must bo educated, too. But how? Not like 
parrots , but in the school of utility. If, on account of our impoverished condition , 
by reason of being purely an agricultural people and having thrown on us a great 
horde of ignorant citizens by emancipation. w(3 are precluded from giving to the 
entire people an education of utility, where should we look for assistance? Why, 
of course, to the General Government. And why? Because there is not a thing 
that we can produce in elevated citizenship but adds wealth and stability to the 
General Government. She needs this elevated citizenship that we should have, 
and she needs to have our industries developed. Then, as she needs it and is able 
to provide the means by which she can get it, it is her duty absolutely to rive us 
the means. This is no new thought of mine. It was made plain to me by ^nator 
Blair when I was in the Fifty-first Congress, and my heart bled when I witnessed 
the destruction of his bill asking nationri aid for public schools. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) I want to ask whether this marked illiteracy in your 
State was not as fully apparent before the war as it has been since?— A. Yes, sir; 
but the conditions were different. 

Q. (^By Mr. Smyth.) Was itnot largely due to slavery?— A. I said the conditions 
were oifferent. The man of property and of means educated his children mostly 
abroad. The poor man who had to compete with slave labor never got the oppor- 
tunity to educate his children, and the Government was responsible as well. 
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There was a great mass of black humanity that had to be kept ignorant if slavery 
was to exist. The ignorance was apparent, but we could throttle it—could man- 
age it, 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Your answer is, that prior to the war you had that 
mass of humanity throttled?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And were able to control it so as not to interfere with the progression that 
naturally follows emancipation and the exercise of citizenship?— A. You mean, 
have been able to control it since? 

O. I understood you so.— A. No; we have not been able to control it. 

Q. The lack of education was as apparent before as since?— A. Equally apparent. 

Q. In those days the citizen liad not the same task to perform toward his Gov- 
ernment?— A. He did not have it, but I could go back as far as the days of Gov- 
ernor Moultrie, right after the surrender of Cornwallis. His first public message 
was that means should be i)rovided whereby the laboring white man could be 
educated. That was one of the first things that he recommended. 

Q. ( By Mr. Smyth. ) Previous to 1860 there was no law that prohibited the poor 
white children from attending the schools, but the facilities were not offered them. 
The schools were not there, and there was a lack of incentive on the part of the 
poor whites to educate themselves. — ^A. No lack of incentive, but an absolute lack 
of facilities. The s(dioolhouses, after you left the towns and the .steamboat and 
railroad stations, were only at great intervals. Take the counties of Hampton, 
Beaufort, and Colleton, where I spent my boyhowl days. As soon as you leave 
the pine resorts, whore the gentlemen live, as soon as you leave these little clus- 
ters, you do not see any schools for white i>eople at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratc^hford.) Is it your oimiion, then, that this seemingly unani- 
mous demand for edut^ation in this State has come as the result of the increased 
responsibility of its citizens?— A. Yes, sir; yes, sir. Put that down “ yes” twice. 
There are two classes of (dtizens— the struggling mass of i)eople, natural citizens, 
and the newly made citizens. Ignorance added to ignorance, and our capacity 
to meet it and enlighten it is not equal to the task. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) It has also largely come as the result of freedom?- A. 
That is it. 

Q. Freedom for lx)th — freedom for the colored and freedom for the white?— A. 
If you speak of the double emancipation, this responsibility comes from the double 
emancipation of the South. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) What do you mean by double emancipation?— A. The 
white people themselv(‘s have been emancipated, so to speak, from the conditions 
that surrounded them. I do not mean the poor white people, but the white people 
generally— a thraldom like death that they could not get rid of. In 1810 the two 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Virginia manufactured more goods and better goods of 
all kinds— machinery , clothing, woolen and cotton, and sheets, and harness, etc. — 
than all of New England put together, according to the Uniled States census. 
The very thing that drove our manufacturing institutions away from us was the 
conditions that surrounded us— the slave labor here. Our manufacturing institu- 
tions Tust perished one by one. 

Q. Before you leave the subject of public schools, have you any recommenda- 
tion as to increasing the facilities or improving them in any way?— A. We can 
not tax ourselves any more. 

Q. You think the limit is reached by the State?— A. Yes, sir. I have voted for 
educational purposes about 18 years, and each time I cast a vote to tax the people 
for educational purposes I felt that I had reached the limit, 

Q. Do you concur in the opinion of the previous witness that the Federal 
Government should do something to that end? — A. Absolutely; not only for the 
public-school system, but to assist in giving, as an auxiliary to these higher 
graded public schools, manual training. 

Q. Have you any additional reasons to offer, supporting the reasons submitted 
by the previous witnesses, why the Federal Government should do this?— A. 1 
thinli I have gone over them. You know I stated that if you give us a better 
citizenship and give us more products, the General Government will get the ben- 
efit of it, and as we were too poor to do it, it is absolutely the duty of the General 
Government to give us the assistance. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you not think the condition of the Southern States is 
peculiar in the fact that we had after the civil war an immense mass of illiteracy 
thrown on an impoverished commonwealth to educate? The State of South Car- 
olina was poor, and then we had this tremendous volume of uneducated people 
to educate. It is not so in any other State.— A. Yes, sir; the State was impover- 
ished. Not a blade of forage was left growing, and all that was growing was 
either consumed by both armies or destroyed. Every building, except a few 
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churcheB, wore burned, absolutely razed to the ground; and nothing at all left for 
the people to subsist on. That was the way wo started again. 

Q. So that it is because of your poverty in South Carolina that you think the 
General Governinent should help educate?— A. On a(;count of our helpless pov- 
erty. That is one of the reasons I brought in a-rid urged for the success of the 
Blair bill that was lost in the Fifty-first Congress. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) You think you have reached the limit of taxation 
that you can raise yourself?— A. Yes. 

Q. You know, of course, that is a novel proposition; never has been followed 
yet in any of the States or Territories. — ^A. I do not know of its being followed. 
I have no preceihuit for it. But the reports and the debates on this very proposi- 
tion from Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire, are generally unanimous that it is the 
Government's duty, whenever the people are impoverished and unable to enlighten 
themselves, to take it up and do it. 

Q. I understand it is a new matter. — A. All thc^ reports are favorable and the 
debates were generally favorable. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) If there is no precedent for such a claim, which I 
think is proper and right, is it not also a fact that there is no other case in which 
there are such justifiable demands for the making of a precedent? — A. I do 
believe, sij-, that you have stated the case correctly, and that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment lends its assisLince in that way , the South will not only be in a condition 
to help itself in a short time to a very gi’eat extent, but also be of general help to 
the entire country. 

CJ. You believe that is true? — A. Yes, sir; I do t)elieve it, and I base my belief 
on past exx)erienc/e. The next topic is national aid to technical or manual training 
schools on the higher })lan, such as Clemson, or as I hope to make the one that 1 
am building. I agree fully with what has been said lu're in relation to the needs 
of Clemson College}. The means of training Southern youths to manipulate yarns 
and fabrics ought to be encouraged and assisted, lxH}ause the favorabh} conditions 
that exist in the Carolinas, Georgia, .and I will say Alabama, too, for manufactur- 
ing institutions are peculiar to their locality. Their environments are such as 
art} not found in any other territory of the United States. Every one of the 
States has the fuel that is necessary; most of them abound in undevelopt}d water 
powers. We can develo)) water power here, horsepower after horsepower, in any 
one of the Carolinas, G(}orgia, and Alabama cheaper than they have been dev(}l- 
oped in the New England States. That is the re^iort of the Government survey- 
ors who have surveyed our undeveloped water powers. 

Q. D(}scribe the fuel; what is it? — A. Coal and our forests. We can for a long 
time furnish wood at any one of the factories that would lie entirely dependent in 
these States on wood for years and years, at a cost not greater than $1.50 or $1.00 
a cord. If you take our pine forests for fuel, they are exhaustless. It replenishes 
itself every 10 years. 

* Q. Your coal deposits, are they large?— A# I have heard it said that the coal 
deposits in Alabama and Lower Tennessee are sufficient for all these Southern 
States for all time. 

Q. You have no coal in the Carolinas?— A. We have some coal, but as to its 
miantity or quality we have no certain survey. We have some in Spartanburg 
County. But they have coal in Georgia and in Tennessee, and I have been all 
over the coal field in Alabama. I siHiiit 7 weeks day after day traveling over Ala- 
bama, by wagon and by rail, just 7 years ago. Now, where factories come to 
these Southern States 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth, intennpting.) By factories you mean cotton factories?— A. 
Yes; cotton factories. We have not a supply of skilled manipulators, educated 
manipulators, and it is almost impossible to get them. How much better it 
would be for us to develop the native talent and prepare the young men to do 
that class of work. Then, again, we need skilled dyers in these cotton factories, 
and as a part of this textile training they would be taught to manipulate the dif- 
ferent chemicals or the natural dyestuffs, to enable us to compete with other mar- 
kets in the finer prints. Then , again , the Government ought to assist in educating 
our young men in the science of bleaching, so that we should not have to depend 
upon im^rted talent for that branch of the industry. I say the Government 
should do it, because every additional wheel in the way of manufacturing that 
is started up or caused to tuni enhances the wealth of the Government; but if 
these wheels are started in incompetent hands the thing collapses and the Gov- 
ernment in the end is the sufferer. You may ask, “ Do you make the same claim 
for the negroes?” Most assuredly, to a limited extent. Our field of operation 
would be smaller in the start, and hence we should not need so great assistance 
as the whites. You may ask what data I liave to prove that the negro is a com- 
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petent manipulator of fabricH or that he could be educated to become skilled in 
the management of such affairs. I go back to periods previous to the war for 
my data. It is reported in one of our histories, compil(*d ])y Colonel Butler, 
between 18853 and 1886, that one of the Iwist-paying cotton mills, established in 
1847 or 1848 and continuing to run and declare larg(‘ dividends until it was 
destroyed during the war, was run, manipulated, and managed by 1 white man 
and some 08 to 120 ne^o hands under him. It is the old Saluda factory, that 
stood a few miles out of the corporate limits of Columbia, S. C. 

Q. That mill was burned by Sherman's army, was it notV—A. Th(< mill was 
burned by the soldiers marching through Georgia during the war, better known 
as Sherman’s army. 

During the Confederacy the cotton and woolen factories at Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
were run with negro labor, with one or two white jjeople detailed by the govern- 
ment; and some of the best workers in wood and iron are still among 1 he negroes 
in the South to-day. 

Q. The Charleston company is being run with colored help to-day, is it not?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is ecpially successful?— A. The cotton mill in Charleston for the last 10 
years has been equipped with old-fashioned, antiquated cotton machinery. The 
white laborer failed to make it pay. A gentleman by tlie name of Mr. Montgom- 
ery has taken hold of it, and has taken out all of that old macliinery, thereby 
adding an additional cost to the plant, and he expecds to declare a dividend on 
tlie entire stock wdth negro operators. In most of our machine 8ho])s and govern- 
ment armories wdiere arms were made in the South during the war the negroes 
in numbers predominated. Tliey (;an be taught the mechanic;al arts as (pihjkly 
as any other people from any clime, condition, or country. They are a satisfied 
portion of humanity. It takes very little to nuike the negro happy and contented. 
He has been calk'd by the pe()])le wdio conduct phosphate mining, by men who 
work hands on the railroad, by the peopk' who work in shops where thc'y are, and 
by the farming white men of the South, the best labor that has ever been given to 
the white race by God. A thing that is as good as the negro is ought to be given 
an opportunity to lielpin develojung th(» resources and the wealtli of this (jonntry. 
As he is poor and helpless on account of his long s(Tvice in bondage, and has not 
been free long enough to assist himself, it is absolutely the duty of the General 
Government, since his State is t(M) poor to do it, to assist him in that way. I could 
ask this (jommission to help with a nest egg, which you could giv(' right at my 
school; some assistance in the way of fitting up a textile school. 

Q. Textil school? — A. In the Treasury of the General Government there is a 
large amount of money due to dead soldiers, negro soldiers, that has never 
been claimed, because they have never been able to find out the identity of the 
persons to whom the money belongs. It runs away up into the thousands and 
thousands. It would be well for the United States Government to go over their 
muster roll and prorate that money according to the States that these soldiers 
came from , to assist in equipping the textile training schools. The State of South 
Carolina has already established a manual training college at Orangeburg, and it 
is my good fortune to be at its head. We have there in the way of industrial 
departments blacksmithing, plumbing, wheel wrighting, carpentering, wood- 
working by machinery, such as sash, blinds, furniture, flooring boards, molding; 
we have bricklaying, plastering, stone fitting and setting, ])ainting and graining, 
that is for boys. For girls we have the laundiy, cooking, and domestic economy. 
I am about to erect a new set of workshops. Our trusten^s met last week and 
appropriated the money for me to bemn the Wlding with, and it is my intention 
to devote the second floor of one of tne wings, 45 feet by 00 feet long, to the pur- 
pose of inducing some person or persons, government or governments, to fit up 
therein a textile training school. I have here the plans of that building, if you 
gentlemen would like to see them. And these drawings will also show the 
capacity of one of our instructors there. We have a man there by the name of 
John R. Steele, superintendent of brickwork, plastering, and stone setting. All 
the education he received before coming to me was what he got out of Mr. Doty’s 
high school at Charleston— that is the public high school. I consider him one of 
the finest architects you will find anywhere. He has learned his profession there, 
and I have some of his work here. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Is he a colored man?— A. He is a black man. He is 
not mixed as I am, I want you gentlemen to see what kind of work we are doing 
there. The boys under Mr. Steele are taught to draw these plans that I have here, 
and from them do the work. [Witness exhibits plans.] This drawing [indicat- 
ing drawing] is the Morrill Hall, designed, drafted, and erected by my instruc- 
tors, Steele and Gruber, with the labor of students. The estimated cost , including 
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the building and labor of this building, was $45,000; but on account of work- 
shops we made all the lumber in that building, and with the cheap labor of the 
students we have erected this building at a cost of $21 ,000. 

Q. (By Mr.RATCHFORD.) Less than one-half theestimate?— A. Yes; but I want 
you to look at the work. That is the work of a negro who has never seen the 
inside of a school of architecture. 

Q. fBy Mr. C.J. Harris.) Are your teachers hero all negroes?— A. Yes, all are 
negroes, and everything in that catalogue I teach in reality. We have about 600 
boys and girls; everything that you see in this catalogue is taught in the school. 

Q. I see you have a list of instructors. Are they all colored? — A. Every single 
instructor in this school is colored. That is one of the provisions of our by-laws; 
the white people, when they gave us the college, insisted that all instructors should 
be colored. I want to tell you something about the board of trustees. Of my own 
selection, every memlwr of the board of trustees is a white man. The governor 
of the State asked me if I did not want two colored men among the seven on the 
board. I told him that I did not want any on tlu^ board colored. 1 could have 
gotten all if I bad wanted to, but I did not want to kill the school. My reason for 
not taking any colored men on the board of trustees was simply this: I should 
have to go to the legislature every year for my appropriation, and I wanted the 
very best men which th(5 State of ^oiith Carolina produced to stand between me 
and the legislature. Now I want to talk with you about law we run these schools. 
The first year we opened this college we had over 1 ,100 students, but the illiteracy 
among the student body was so great that we had to pass a by-law cutting off all 
boys and all girls who had not i)a8sed their seventh grade in the public school. If 
we were to take all boys and girls between tlm ages of 14 and 20, 1 should have 
between 2,000 and 6,000 students at the opening next fall. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfohd.) You had to raise your qualification? — A. Yes; so as to 
cut them off; we had no room. And now it is hard to get boys and girls from the 
country on account of the shortness of the school-term calendar there. 

Q. Tell us something about the cost of tuition.— A. This negro sch(X>l has lieen 
free so far from agitation on the point of tuition, hence there is no tuition charged 
there. One dollar incidental fee for the entire course of 7 months is all the student 
has to pay outside of his board and clothing. To relieve the tmstees of respon- 
sibility for the board bill of students, I guarantee to run the boarding department 
at a cost of not more than $5 per month for each boarding student. Any boy, 
while we are building, without detriment to his education, can earn $4 of his $.5 
board every month, leaving the cost of the boys who are not dudes or drones— and 
we have a few of these— on their parents, of about $2 a month. We have very little 
help for the girls. Out of 120 girls in the boarding department, I employ 32 at a 
salary of $1.50 a month, reducing their expenses to $3.50 a month, plus the $1 for 
the whole year’s incidental expense. The first year I came out $800 in debt; I was 
green. The next year I came out $32 ahead; last year I came out $27 ahead. 
From this you will see that the boarding department is not run for profit. In the 
way of assistance from the State, if onr farm receipts are sufficient, over and 
above expenditures, the trustees are obligatt*d to pay in full one month’s board 
for each boy or girl who has attended consecutively for 5 months of each school 
year. I am also manager of the farm, and I have always made over and above the 
expenditure of the farm sufficient for the 1 month’s board guaranteed by the trus- 
tees. We have a farm of 65 acres of cleared land, or land that can be cultivated. 
Since I have been there I have cleared up and reclaimed 20 acres more, making a 
farm now of 85 acres, with the possibility, when I shall have reclaimed the swamp, 
of 120 acres. The income of the f anii is dairy products, calves from the milch cows, 
pigs, potatoes, cabbages, turnips, and a limited amount of cotton, hay, pea vines, 
etc. In connection with farming for profit we conduct experiments in our passes 
and forage crops, and also have been testing the food value of pea vine in feed to 
fatten hogs; and we have found it to be an excellent food for hogs. The girls and 
boys are taught dairying; the boys are taught scientific farming. Of course all 
around on the farm some are in one or the other industry. 

Q. Are the courses elective?— A. The courses are elective. When a boy comes 
in he is asked which one of the courses he wants— he must take one trade; then 
he sticliB to that trade. During the 3 years I have been at the head of this institu- 
tion we have made first-class bricklayers, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, and plas- 
terers. The buildings in the catalogue have been all built by students. They 
have been all directed by 1 or 2 mechanics in the woodworking department, but 
all of the brickwork an<^lastering has lieen done by the students. 

Q. (^ Mr. Smyth.) What do you consider the cost of your buildings? 

The WITNESS. You want the actual cost? ^ 

Mr. Smyth. No; what they are worth? — ^A. The buildings that the State of 
South Carolina put there— 45 and 22 are how many? 

Mr. Smyth. Sixty-seVen. 
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The Witness. Sixty-seven; and the shops are 8— onr buildings could not be 
replaced for less than $78,000 or $74,000. All of them, except the work8ho])8, have 
been built by the State during the last 3 years. The workshop was built by the 
State about 10 years ago. 

Q. How long has this institution been in existence?— A. This institution was 
made possible by the last constitutional convention, convened in 1895. I was 
elected its first president in May, 1896, and under the provisions of the bill 
was compelled to open up school that year to retain the land scrip and the Morrill 
fund. By Decemlwr of that year, having had the workshops and machinery to 
make my lioards and lumber, I had Bradham Hall completed; that is shown in 
the catalogue of the first year. The estimated cost of the white architects was 
$23,000; wo paid for that; we did not have this man Steele then. With student 
labor the building was (;omid(»ted fi^r $1 1 ,700. The second building, Morrill Hall, 
was completed last year. The ground was broken March 8, the year previous. 
It is 157 feet long, ftjet wide, with a tower having 8 tower rooms in it. The 
last one is for astronomii-al purposes. Wo expect to make it a grand observatory. 
It is 24 feet in diameter, so if we succeed in getting an instrument of 28 feet, we 
can revolve it there. That is this building here, sir [producing drawing and 
indicating building] . 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoud.) Twenty-four feet?~A. Yes. Now, without the aid of 
the United States Government — that is, without the hind scrii) which was given 
us by the act of 1862, and \sithout the Morrill bill which gives us $12,000 a year 
on account of the impoverished (xmdition of South Carolina; we being i)urely an 
agricultural i)eople, and farming having almost ceased to nay on account of the 
low prices of (cotton in the past— it would luave l)een imr)OssiDle for South Carolina 
to appropiiate the mon(‘y she has to build these buildings. All of the money 
expended on the buildings has come out of the treasury of the State of South 
("arolina. No portion of the United States funds, land scrip. Hatch fund, or Mor- 
rill fund can be used for buildings or for the purchase of land. Relying upon 
the issue I have made here as to the results accomplished, and knowing the great 
needs resting upc^n us before we can do better and accomplish more, and seeing 
as 1 do the dense ignorance and incapacity of my people in South Carolina, these 
reasons are causes for me to rest my claim upon aid from the General Government 
in the future. 

We did not touch the agricultural iK)rtion. Everybody that has testified has 
goiKj over that pretty thoroughly. There is one thing I would like to say; That 
It is my belief that a great deal of the agricultural unrest— that is, the tenants 
leaving their holdings— is due to the laws of South Carolina. In other words, it is 
this; There is nt) legislation in South Carolina at all protecting the agricultural 
laborer, and the landlord class has been the most shortsighted of any class of 
people the world over. They have been content to use one of the three systems 
of farming that they have been using for years, to their great detriment and to 
the destruction of the fertility of their own soil. 

Q. Arc those the systems wc heard enumerated here this morning? — A. Yes. 
There is not any law in South Carolina that fastens the landlord to his tenant or 
the tenant to his landlord, in morals. There is a law, however, that is very 
obnoxious to the tenant; that attempts to fasten the tenant to the landlord, which, 
in the end, drives the tenant away from the landlord. 

6. What is that law?— A. That law is this: All that is necessary for the land- 
lord to do is to state, verbally sustained by two witnesses, that John Bingham 
has contracted to work for him that year, and if you hire him the law arrests you 
for hiring that man and makes you pay a penalty; hence they have gotten to 
believe that anything is better than a verbal contract on a farm. 

Q. I^es the lien law operate against the interest of the tenant?— A. The lien 
law, when honestly enforced, does not injure the tenant. But with the violations 
of the liens, handled in these little courts, that are not courts of record, the 
injustices done there under that lien law are so stupendous that it breaks the 
heart of the tenant, let him be white or black. It is my judgment that if the 
landlord wants to enrich and enhance the agricultural interests of the State of 
South Carolina, he shotild make every violation under the lien law controllable 
in the court of record and nowhere else; ho should see that that law allowing ver- 
M contracts and the prosecution following should be set aside. If ho wants to 
enrich his soil he should at once ask the Slate of South Carolina to pass a landlord 
law encouraging long leases, and looking to reciprocity of landlord and tenant, 
saying to the negro tenant and to the white tenant, “ if you will stay here 10 years 
your lease will not be increased, and if you will follow this I will not take it 
away and give it to John.” Those are the rank evils that stand in the way of the 
prosperity of the farm. It is legislation, and not the meanness of the landlord 
to the tenant, or the tenant to the landlord, that has frightened the tenant into 
the cities, I would not say it if I did not want my i)eople to see it and remedy it, 
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Q. W oiild yon recommend tlie repeal of these lawsV — A. I have done it repeatedly. 

Q. Let me ask you a question with reference to the lien laws as they are, in 
cases that have come under your observation in which the landlord, who, having 
a lien on the tenant’s croj), refuses him the right of even taking some com, some 
potatoes, or cabbage from the ground for his own use until that lien was satis- 
fied?— A. The Southern jilanter or agricultural manager is not mean at heart. 
Ho will feed th(3 thing he works, and to say that a negro has been starved, or 
anybody has been denied the right to take anything from the soil and use it-~I 
have nevc‘r known of a case. I think I have answered that, sir. 

Q. Is the lien law (3ver used as a lever to continue a good tenant or dismiss a 
bad one?— A. Yes. 

Q. In what respect? — A. For instance, I will show you: No man can leave his 
landlord if he is in debt, if the landlord wants him, liecause when he leaves he 
leaves everything. The lien law honestly and fairly is used as a lever to keep the 
tenants on the farms, because if a man has not paid and is good for anything the 
man who has the lien oil it will not let him go. The lien does not only cover the 
crop, but invariably it covers all chattels that the tenant owns. Therefore, with- 
out insinuating that it is wrongly done, I tell you it is honestly done. On the 
other hand, if a man is under lien, and he is of no account and does not pay up, 
he has got to go. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You then would recommend the repeal of the lien law? — 
A. I would recommend the commission to recommend the repeal of the lien law. 

Q. (By Mr. IlAToiiFORD.) Another question: In regard to the relations between 
the landlord and tenant; to what extent is the truck store — it is called truck store 
in the North, at least — used among the tenant agricultural classes. 

Tlie Witness. You mean by that the plantation stores? 

Mr. Ratcheord. Yes. — A. Nearly every idanter who plants on shares or hires 
his labor has his commissary, either in his house or in the store in town, and the 
man who is planting on shar(3S seldom gets any money, because his landlord can 
not g('t any, as a general thing; but lie gets orders for what is in the storeroom 
from his landlord. 

Q. In case the landlord gives him an order or supplies him with goods, his order 
is guaranteed by a lien on the crop, is it?— A. His order is guaranteed to his 
landlord. 

Q. Secured, I should say, instead of guaranteed, by a lien on the crop?— A. On 
th(‘ general crop of the landlord and not on the special crop of the tenant. 

Q. I did not catch that. — A. Most of the landlords themselves give liens in town 
for their supx)lies, and they sublet it out, you know. 

S |. In case the tenant gets an order from the landlord for supplies, does it not 
ow that he has to secure that order by a lien upon his share of the crop?— A. 
That is it exactly, sir. Wherever a landlord has not capital enough of his own to 
run the land, he signs away his right as landlord and the first lien on the crop to 
the merchant win.) supplies him. Then the merchant is paid first, and what is left 
the landlord gets next, and what is left after that is divided between the landlord 
and tenant. 

Q. Have you any special recommendation to make to take the place of the lien 
laws, or outside of general recommendations that you have already made? — A. 
Yes, if I have not yet spoken about long leases. 

Q. Mutuality and reciprocity?— A. Yes; between landlord and tenant. A ques- 
tion was asked here about the responsibility of employers to the employees. 'Diere 
is no law in South Carolina, unless it is among the factories, that holds the employer 
responsible to the employee the year round. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Charlotte, N.C.,Jlfare?t U, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OE MR. GEORGE T. WINSTON, 

l^emhnt of the North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arh. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the 
rooms of the Southern Manufacturers’ Club at 10 a. m. , Mr. Smyth presiding. Mr. 
George T. Winston was introduced as a witness at 11.53 a. m.*, and, being first 
duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your name?— A. George T. Winston. 

Q. What is your place of residence?— A. Raleigh, N. C. 
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Q. Your occupation? — A. President of the North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 

Q. Will you give us a statement with reference to that institution, its size, 
scope of work, attendance, and where you receive your funds for running it?— 
A. The scope of work of the institution is to educate for civil engineering, me- 
chanical engineering, electrical engineering, agriculture, and general scientific 
work. We have also made a beginning in textile education and we are making 
efforts now to put up a textile building in whi(;h we (;an give practical instruc- 
tion. This building will be a model (;ottou-mill, equip])ed with machinery for 
si)inning, weaving, dyeing, etc. At first we expect to confine ourw^lves to cotton, 
but afterwards to take in wool and i)osHibly silk. The college, is 1 0 years old. We 
began on the land-scrip money, supplemented by a State appropriation of $15,000. 
Th(5 land-scrip in(U)me amounts at present to $7,500 a year. That was given to 
the university of the State originally, but in response to quite a demand in the 
State for a separate institution, which it was thought would give more pracfcal 
instruction than the university, this college was started, and the land-scrip money 
was transferred here. Tln^ present income of the college is from this fund and 
money under the supplemental Morrill Act, and a State appropriation of $10,000 
per year, together with f(‘es from students. There is alsf) an arrangement by 
which the college receives some Irenefit from the money ^ven to exi>eriment sta- 
tions under the Hatch Act. That is to say, certain officers of the ex])erinient 
station, agriculturists, chemists, and horticulturalists, receive part of their coni- 
pensation from the funds of the college, and perform certain duties in the college 
as ])rofessors in the same chairs that they fill as ofii(;ers in the experiment station. 
The (jollege furnishes all the land and all the buildings and the e(|ui]>ment fertile 
work of the (‘xperiment station, and a portion of the time of the officers of the 
exp<iriment station is given to the work of the college. We seek to secure an 
equitable division of time and labor proiiortionate to the an ounts paid from the 
experiment-station funds and the college funds. 

Q. Are the pujiils all white?— A. All white and all males. The rules of the col- 
lege, however, admit females to the technical courses, or on special vote of the 
faculty to any other courses. We do not encourage females to come to the college 
without a definite purpose in coming. For instance, they will want to come to 
the textile school when we get that well inaugurated, and we hope tluw will 
c-ome. They mil be r(*ceived there without any limitations at all . If any of them 
wi.sh to come to study dairying, or to study horticulture, they will be received; 
but we will not receiv<> generally, without a special vote, any female for a gen- 
(jral higher education. Our reason for that is, first, that the State has provided 
another institution especially for females, and therefore they might as well go 
there, that institution oeing better adajded to them than ours; and. secondly, we 
pref(‘r that this institution be managed for males, as the diKJiplini^ and general 
management are easier. We have not dormitories and other accommodations for 
women. Our regulations amount to this: Females who are mature and have a 
definite xmrpose and know what thev want are received into the college, but they 
are not encouraged to come generally, and, as a matter of fact, none have come 
and none are there now. The total enrollment of students this year is 21)3. The 
cost of education is very little at the college. 

Q. What is the tuition fee?— A. Tuition is $20 a year— nine months. 

Q. What are the charges for board and uniform? — A. Board is $8 a month. 

Q. Do you restrict the attendance to residents of North Carolina?— A. No; we 
receive anybody. The uniform costs $16; fuel and lights, $12 a year. You see 
these charges are very small. There has been a tendency, owing to the cheax)- 
ness of education at our college, for a good manjr to come there for that reason 
that really have not desired industrial or technical education. We are curing 
that; we are declining to receive any who do not take the regular courses. If a 
man comes to us who wants instruction in machinery, we will give him instruc- 
tion in machinery and not compel him to take any in’stniction in books; but if he 
wants instruction in books , and not in machinery , wo will not give it to him . W e 
have rejected this year about 15 who desired literary courses and did not want 
technical instruction. In our freshman class we require every student, regardless 
of what course he is to take subsequently, whether he is to be an agriculturist, 
or a civil engineer, or a mechanical engineer, or an electrical enmneer, or what- 
ever he is to oe— we require every student, in addition to his bo(^ studies, to do 
12 hours a week of practical work in the carpenter shop, lathe room, and forge 
shop. Twelve hours is the total, including drawing ana desiring. In addition 
to this, we have 15 hours a week book work. As we |?o on higher in the course 
the amount of shop work is increased and is differentiated. A man who is to be 
a mechanical engineer goes into the machine shop; a man who is to be an agri- 
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culturist does not go into the machine shop unless he wishes to, and a nmn who 
is to be an electrical engineer will spend his time in the m^hine shop^and in the 
electrical shop also. I can say in general that half the tujie of the first year is 
given to actual industrial woric, and about thrw-tifths of the time of the subse- 
quent years, including in that drawing and desimng. We find the young men 
very responsive to this industrial training, and we find a very considerable 
demand for their services. We lose students all the time, very often as early ^ 
the sophomore class, who are called away to do work, even for architects, and in 
machine shops. We lost yesterday from the junior class a young man who goes 
to Atlanta to an architect’s office. The demand is so great for trained workers 
that we lose annually some of our best men. I think it would be safe to say that 
if our equipment were ample, building accommodation and recitation rooms, 
tea(!hers, etc., we should have 1,000 or 1,500 or 2,000 students as easily as we now 
have 300. The demand is so great in the State for this kind of instruction; but 
you see how small an appropriation the State gives — only $10,000 — and we have 
very slender accommodations. 

Q. We had a great deal of testimony yesterday in reference to schools of this 
character, and the need of an appropriation for them from tlie Government. 
Would you favor a recommendation by this (iommission for an appropriation 
from the (:leneral Government in the aid of textile and manuar schools, and 
also to the common schools, and if so, why?— A. Yes; I would. I thought that 
the Blair bill, when it was introduced, was a very wise measure. It was omK)sed, 
however, by most of the Representatives from the South. I think that legisla- 
tion was very much needed by the South. Our xmblic schools had not then, and 
have not now, developed to the. point of efficiency. The mass of educated people 
of the South are not ardent supporters of the public schools, and the mass of 
uneducated people know so little about it that they are not ardent supporters of 
them. I say “ ardent;” but agitation of various kinds is adding to the merit of 
the schools, and they are gradually jmshing themselves forward; very slowly, 
though. 

Q. How long do the public schools last ea(;h year in North Carolina? — A. 
Seventy-one days. . , , , 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris. ) Is the general tendency— 1 was going to iisk about the 
public schools, whether the tendency to prolong the terms from year to year in 
the public schools is in(irea8ing any?— A. Yes; it is increasing. The appropria- 
tion for the public schools has' been increased by each successive legislature for 
the last 10 or 15 years. 

Q. There has been a general tendency for the bettor all the while?— A. Yes; 
very decidedly. The schools are supported at present by a tax of 18 cents on the 
hundred dollars’ worth of property, and a dollar and a half poll tax. In addition 
to that there was a lump appropriation by the last legislature of $100,000, which 
is being distributed over the State. Of course the most efficient schools of the 
State ate those in the tt)wns and small cities. There they have a special tax. 

Q. What do you say of the facilities for higher education in this State?— A . Con- 
sidering the means at their command, the facilities are remarkably good. The 
amount of work that is done for the money would scarcely be credible to prsons 
familiar with institutions like Princeton, and Harvard, and Yale. Take the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, with an income of not quite $50,000. It is almost 
incredible that this institution should be able to train men who, on graduating, 
secure scholarships from Harvard and afterwards fellowships in competition 
with Harvard men. I say it is quite remarkable that the State should be able 
at so small an e^nditure to furnish an institution that would train men so 
thoroughly and efficiently as that at a total of $50,000. 

Q. How many students do they have?— A. They have at the university now 
about 600. , 

Q. What is the number of colleges in this State?— A. About a dozen. They are 
mostly church colleges, all except the university and the State college that I nave 
just spoken of— the agricultural and mechamcal. The Presbyterians have an 
excellent college, Davidson College; the Baptists have a college at Wake Forest; 
the Methodists at Durham, Trinity College; the Christians have Elon College; the 
Quakers have Guilford College; the Lutherans have North Carolina College, 
Mount Pleasant; then there are a great many local colleges in the State. 

Q. There are 3 or 4 colleges in this State of really high standing, are there 
not?— A. Well, yes. I judge that Wake Forest, Trinity, and Davidson would be 
the best of the smaller colleges. 

Q. What I wanted to get at was, as I understand it, there are 3 or 4 colleges in 
this State that are really high?— A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. Of collegiate standing?— A. Yes; I think you might speak of them as doing 
very creditable work. 
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Q. (By Mr. RAtOHPORD.) Would you expect the Federal Gtoverameut to aid 
those coIlegeB?— A. No. 

Q. Is their education confined to members of each particular denomination?— 
A. Well, practically, except local patronage; yes, practically. 

Q. The Oovemment aid you would expect would be for such colleges as were 
open to all classes and denominations?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the public schools, also?— A. 1 do not expect any of it, but I think it 
would be well if we had it. 

Q. The public schools also?— A. Yes; I think it would be well if help could be 
given the public schools. 

Q. Some reasons were given yesterday by witnesses why the Federal Govern- 
ment should do this. What reasons would you advance in support of that posi- 
tion?— A. I would give two reasons, so far as the South is concerned. First, the 
unusual inmoverishment of the South by the war, and the burdens resulting from 
the war. The South lost its entire slave property, and suffered a very considera- 
ble depreciation of all other values. It is beginning to rally from that, however, 
but while the South bears its share of the burdens of the Goveniment, of course 
it gets no return, or but little, in pensions, for instance. The other reason would 
be the improvement of citizenship. I see no reason, in the nature of things, why 
education should any more be a State function than a national function. I think 
we should have a national university, for instance, at Washington, and just as 
the State of North Carolina is helping the weaker counties to pull up to the gen- 
eral level of education, so I should think there might be some system arranged 
whereby the United States would help th(5 weaker sections or States in pulling up 
to the general national level of education; certainly national aid might be given 
in the direction of supplying teachers through subsidized normal schools, and in 
the direction of technical and industrial education. You would thereby lift up all 
the schools by promoting the education of teachers, and you would help industrial 
education in all lines. The supply of education for the professions is already 
ample. There is no trouble about that. 

Q. Do you find that the standard of education among the people generally in 
your State is increasing as compared with 10 or 30 years ago?— A. Yes; very 
decidedly. 

Q. The responsibility is also increasing?— A. Yes. 

Q. In the average citizen. The clause of this increased responsibility comes 
from the increased demand for education?— A. Yes. We should have a more 
general improvement among the mass of our people if they liad more education. 
Therefore, I favor compulsory education as the greatest leverage to improving the 
condition of our Southern pe(»ple. I think it would work in two directions. First, 
I think it would make them discontented with their present lot. If every boy 
and mrl in North Carolina (!ould go to school fi months a year for 5 years, he 
would not go back home and live in the same house and eat the same food that 
he will live in and will eat without any education. Take the negro, for instance. 
One of the greatest drawbac^ks to the progress of the negro is his satisfaction with 
so little. That which we look upon as a rather sorry quality of the negro is really 
the one which is doing most at present for his improvement; that is to say, his 
vanity.’ He is exceedingly fond of g(X>d clothes and making a show. Of course, 
I speak of the negro as a tdass, not individually. If it were not for this quality 
I do not believe the negro would do half as much work as he now does. The 
desire of the negro ^rl and the negro boy for fine clothes is, I believe, the greatest 
present stimulus which is making them do any labor beyond the labor just neces- 
sary for a mere existence. In the same way in many directions, universal educa- 
tion applied to the white race would increase wants and desires, and it would 
also graduidly stimulate their intellectual activities and make them capable of 
doing more things and doing them better. So that, as an economical measure, 
not merely as a social, philanthropic measure, if I wanted to increase to the 
greatest de^ee the productive power of North Carolina, I should favor, first, 
universal education, compulsory as much as possible, and, second, as much indus- 
trial and technical education as possible, putting it into the public-school system, 
drawing and designing, carpentry, and such like things as they have in the New 
England States, and culminating in the greatest possible number of technical 
schools. 

Q. Did the lack of education among the colored race in the South serve to check 
the progress of the people of the South generally as much before emancipation as 
it has since?— A. Slavery entirely checked the industrial progress of the South. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) What would you say as to agriculture?— A. It 
checked the industrial progress of the South m every direction. If davery had 
continued until now, in my opinion the South would be utterly and irretrievably 
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banki'upt to-day. The South was fairly wosperoiis with black labor until the 
settlement of the Mississippi Valley, the West, the Northwest, and the South- 
west. But since the development of these portions of the country with much 
more fertile land than we have in the South, we are utterly unable, in my opin- 
ion, to compete in the markets of the world with any staple crops raised by igno- 
rant labor, excepting possibly (iotton and sugar. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) My inquiry was in regard to education rather than 
slaveiy. The point I wish to bring out is this, Was the illiteracy of the colored 
race as great a check to progress prior to emancipation of the colored men as it 
is now? 

The Witness. To whose progress? 

Mr. Ratchpord. The progress of the whole people of the South. 

The Witness. What sort of progress? 

Mr. Ratchpord. Industrial progress. — A. The illiteracy of the negro, in the 
way you put it, I do not think had much to do with it. The presence of the 
negro as a workman, and as practically the only laborer in the South in slave 
time, prevented the white man from being a laborer, so that we had no skilled 
labor of the highest order in the South; there was not any in North Carolina, 
certainly. I do not include in that cai’penters, brick masons, pljjsterers, and 
that kind of labor, but I mt;an machinists of any kind, engineers, architects. I 
attribute that to the fact that the laborer in the South was a slave, and from 
the nature of the case he could not reach the highest skill ; and the white man did 
not enter into the field of labor at all, because it was oc;cupied by a slave, and 
labor was disreputable. So tht^ lu’esence of the negro as a slave in the South not 
only interfered with but absolutcdy prevented the development of industries to a 
high degree in any direction, except the very rudest and crudest, those which 
could be perfonned by the negro himself. 

(^. With the emancipation of this low class of labor, then, came the duties of 
citizenship?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have the colored people since been able to discharge those duties in such a 
way as to promote the interest of the people of the South in any marked degree? — 
A. No; they have hindered the interest of the South very decidedly, and in that 
I include their own interests. 

Q. By that you mean they were not ready for the duties that were thrust upon 
them?— A. They were not at all I'eady; and an evil was created by their enfran- 
chisement that for a full generation has threatened to destroy the South. There 
is now pending in North Carolina an amendment to the constitution which is 
intended to rernove this evil. If I were a negro I would vote for it; I should con- 
sider it best for my own race. 

Q. What is the amendment?— A. It is an amendment imposing an educational 
qualification for suffrage. 

Q. Upon all races?— A. Upon all; but excepting from its operation until 1908 
the descendants of such persons as could vote on the Ist of Januarj% 1867. In 
other words, there is a practic;al exception until 1908 of those whites in the State, 
except foreigners, who may be illiterate. There is an exception of those negroes 
in the State whose ancestors could vote in 1867 in any State of the Union, but not 
any of those who resided in the States where they could not vote. Speaking gen- 
erally, there will be an exclusion of illiterate blacks from the suffrage from now 
on. There will be an exclusion of illiterate whites also from the suffrage begin- 
ning practically in 1908. Tliere is a temporarjr permit, not to all the illiterate 
whites, but the effect will be to jiermit the majority of illiterate whites to vote 
up to 1908. If I were a negro I would vote for the amendment. The real problem 
with the negro in the South is to make a living. He should seek industrial 
opportunity; that is his real problem. He has no political chance, and he has 
found that out; he can not have any political chance. It would be a miracle if he 
could have, with his antecedents and with the race he is competing with. Ho 
himself has sense enough to know that he has no political chancse. There are 
people who are not in contact with him or the Southern whites who have not 
yet found it out; but the negro here knows it, and any intelligent ne^o in the 
State will tell you so. The real struggle for the negro is to fit himself for the 
industrial fight that always exists— the fight to make a living. He had better fit 
himself for it in this generation. If he does not the white man will entirely occupy 
the field; and if he does, the negro will never get into it, because he can not travel 
as fast as the white man. That was the negro’s opportunity when he was eman- 
cipated, if he had not gone off into politics and all that sort of thing. If the 
whole race had set themselves right steadily toward the acquisition of property, 
they would have had a chance at least to win. I do not know what tne result 
would have been. The problem is still before us. If they do not begin to train 
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themselves to be carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, plasterers, and handicrafts- 
men generally; if they do not quit educating themselves for law and medicine, 
preaening and teaching, and turn their best talent into industrial lines, then 
they have no chance in the world here. In my opinion, therefore, it would l)e 
better for the negro race if the public schools throughout the State were turned 
into industrial training establishments. I think if all the money that is now 
given to every single public school in Mecklenburg County was put into indus- 
trial schools for Mecklenburg County, it would be better for the race than the 
way it now is. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You think, then, what Booker Washington is undertaking 
to do 18 on the right line?— A. Exactly; so far as the condition of the negr<-) 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris, interrupting.) Do I understand you to say that you 
are not in favor of teaching the negi-o race t-o read and write— the rudiments of 
education?— A. No, sir; I do not take that position; but as between that 

Q. (Internipting.) But would not your scheme necessarily result in that?— A. 
For a while, yes. As between the choice of two things, I say the other thing is 
better. Do not misunderstand me, jilease. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) If both can be combined, they are better still?— A. 
That is right, sir; if lioth cart be combined they are better still, but not with the 
means we have here. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You think it iu inll^ossibl(^ to combine both at present? — 
A. Yes, for lack of means. 

Q. And therefore yon recommend industrial in preference to academic train- 
ing?— A. Yes. I suppose that three-fourths of the houst'.s east of Raleigh up to 
18(10 w(Te erected by negro workmen. My father owikmI a couple of carpenters 
and a very skillful barrel maker, a man who would earn $3.50 a day, a colored, 
black negro; also a couple of shownakers, and a tanner. I doubt if the children of 
any of those skilled lal)orers that my father owned have any skill in any trade 
at all. 


Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Were they trained or did they make themselves 
mechanics?— A. Partly by themselves and partly by the owners recognizing tliis 
talent and having it trained under the apprentice system of hiring out. 

I think the race is doing the best it can under th(‘ circumstances— the very best. 

I am not pessimistic at all about it. I believe all problems connected with it are 
going to solve themselves. I believe the condition of the negro is better than it 
was in slavery, but not as much better as some people think. In slavery there 
were practically only t'vo classes of negroes, and now there are three classes. In 
slavery there was the l»est (dass, the most int,elligent, skilled workers and house- 
hold servants, and th(;n the great mass. Now there are three' classes. There are 
the most intelligent ones, who are mainly professional men, or barbers, or some- 
thing like that, and then there is the great mass, and then the lowest class. 
There was not any lowest class in slavery. The lowest class now is composed 
of the professional thieves and gamblers and petty criminals, loafers, vagabonds, 
prostitutes, general idlers, and vicious. I say that clavss did not exist in slavery. 
You may also ad<l to the lowest (dass the infirm, decrepit, invalids, and semi- 
idiotic. Those are not taken c-aro of now. The worst cases, of course, go into 
the State institutions. Under the slave system the whole establishment wjis 
taken care of. Under the present system the idle and vicious and weak are 
driven to the wall, and ar(* driven into bad habits. The best class is rather 
larger than it was in slavery; the lowest (dass did not exist in slavery, and is 
getting rather largc'i* every day. The great mass of negi'oes in some places are 
letter off than in slavery, in some places about the same, and in some places worse 
off. I think on the whole the race is in better condition than in slavery. If 
something could be done to restore the friendly relations between the two races 
of the South, and to give them industrial education, it would, in my opinion, do 
more for the negro than anything else that could be done. 

<^. Have you anything to suggest on that line — the restoration of those rela- 
tions?— A. I think it will depend upon two things— first, the elimination of the 
great mass of the negroes from political life, and, second, the demonstration by 
the negro that he is fit for higher industrial education and can make himself 
useful and indispensable as a laborer. Whenever he shows that, he will have 

« of strong friends, if he does not keep up that antagonism which he now 
oward the white race. For example, when I was a child I used to say my 
Sunday-school lesson along with the negro children of my age. We were aU 
called up and catechised, and some of the negroes knew their lessons as well as I 
did— perhaps better. At night, in my mother’s bedroom, slept one or two negro 
girls who were house servants. She was interested in their morality and in their 
cleanliness; she made them wash and keep clean and dress decently. They spent 
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their lives practically in the house. TheyJieard all the conversation of the family. 
My father was a lawyer and we were all educated, and the negroes were benefits 
by the free association with us. They had to come into the house at a certain 
hour and go to sleen. They slept by my mother’s bed, and she took an-interest 
in their entire moral and physical, and to some extent their intellectual, welfare. 
That is hardly the case to-aay anywhere in the South; it was the general rule 
before. That is what I mean by “restoration of kindly relations.” A negro girl 
to-day who is a house servant desires il. understood that she is not to sleep in the 
house where she is a servant. If the lady who is employing her should under- 
take to say anything about her sleeping, going and coming, she would bitterly 
resent it, and, worse than that, her father and mother would resent it. In other 
words, they have cut loose from the influence which comes from the kindly social 
contact between the employer and employee, which was a very close one in the 
South under the slave system. The negro parents are unable to exercise the 
control which they should exercise over their own children, and they have cut 
loose from the control formerly exercised over the children. The negro children 
of this generation arc practically without any control . I speak of the masses ; I do 
not speak of the higher class. 

C^. Is it your opinion that association of the large mass of negroes-with the 
white population will ultimately tend to raise the standard and improve their 
habits? — A. Yes; I think it would; very decidedly. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) The criminal class among the colored i^eopleis recruited 
very largely from the younger generation?— A. Very largely. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris. ) Did I understand you to say that you thought the 
negro could be eliminated from voting and all political rights?— A. I think it 
would be liest for him. He is practically eliminated anyhow. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) That would remove the social friction between the two 
races?— A. Yes; certainly, that wouldremove it. If the negroes had not been given 
the suffrage when they were given it, the kindly feeling whicn then existed and 
was very strong between the races, in my opinion, would have continued, and the 
white people wno owned slaves would still nave employed them, and would have 
been interested in them personally, not merely as laborers. They are not inter- 
ested in them now. 

Q. <By Mr. 0. J. Harris.) They are eliminated here in the South. Why not 
everywhere?— A. Well, it is just like the Chinese question, or the Indian ques- 
tion. You might ask that question in Calif oniia— why the Chinese should be 
eliminated in California and not in Massachusetts. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratohford. ) Without goin^ into partisan politics, will you explain 
how and to what extent the colored man is eliminated from the exorcise of liis 
political rights?— A. A good illustration is South Carolina where there are two 
negroes to one white, and yet the white people govern the State. 

Q. It does not necessarily follow, does it, that where the colored men are in the 
majority they vote as a unit?— A. Of course it is well understood that the negroes 
as a mass vote the Republican ticket in the South. It is like the revolution that 
was in Hawaii; there were aliout 5,000 Americans and English people in Hawaii, 
and they walked out one morning, xiulled down the Hawaiian flag and put up the 
American flag, and said to the other 200.000 people on that island, “ If you can 
pull down that flag, come and do it.” Well, it is the same crowd of folks down 
South as did that in Hawaii. 

Q. You have reason to believe the votes are received and counted, have you, on 
election day?— A. I do not know. I have never been a ballot holder, and have no 
knowledge of that business. I simply say this, that wherever the white race 
comes in contact with an inferior race in any mass, so that it can threaten to be 
a controlling element in political life, the white race predominates. Take the 
Chinese in California and the Indians out West. We let Indians vote in North 
Carolina, but they are not allowed to vote in those States where their voting 
would make any difference— in the West, for instance. We might ask why these 
fellows out West disfranchise the Indians. We do not disfranchise them. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) That is in the treaty made with them here.— A. 
Why did we make that treaty? 

Q. The local status here A. Why is there a different local status? The 

reason is it don’t make any difference here and it would make owme difference 
somewhere else. It is the same reason why the Chinamen vote in Massachusetts 
and can not vote in California; the same reason exactly. The negro has political 
rights in the North, but don’t have in North Carolina. The negro has the same 
rights in Massachusetts as in California, but the Chinaman does not. In the 
State of Wa^ngton an Indian don’t have a^; in Hawaii the nemo don’t 
have, and so on aU the way around the world. There is nothing peculiar about 
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this question, ni^tliing whatev(u\ It is Hiinnly comi)licate(l and mixed up by feel- 
ings eagendered by the civil war between the white man in our North and South, 
so the fellow up North would not see this negro (luestion as he sees the Chinese and 
Indian (luestion. He has the meanest kind of feeling for the Indian; he has kicked 
him off the face of tlui earth; has got his lands, and won't let him off until he 
has wiped him out of existence. Th(}re are only 300,000 of them on our conti- 
nent. He passed laws excluding the Chinaman from the continent. Nobody 
would maintain for a inouK'iit that the Chinese are not a superior race to the 
negro. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratciifoki).) That tliey were not a superior race?— A. Certainly; 
nobody would maintain it. Look at their literacy; look at their civilization; look 
at their industrious liabits, and yet tht‘y are excluded from the whole continent. 
You heard a gentleman from South Carolina this moniing say that he did not 
want th() negro pushed out— wanted him to stay here. As to that matter, I yield 
to no man as to my kindly feelings. 1 played witli thtuii, stayed with them, 
hugged them and kissed them, and T have skqit with negroc's 50 times. It wuis 
the vtny height of my ambition and joy to go out to a negro cabin and play 
with them. The most pitiful story in tlie history of our country, perhaps in 
any country, is tluj ]mtting ui» of the negro to a ]>osition in (Mniiiict with this 
branch of the wliite rac.e and expecting him to maintain liimself. It, is one of 
tln^ saddest things tliat (iver liappencMl in history. As a friend to tlie negro, 
I say that Ids real friend, when ‘V(!r he belongs, whetluT North or South, will 
desire to put him. as soon as possible and as systematically as possible, in a course 
of industrial training to cuiable him to make a living in thci woidd and get ju'op- 
erty and be somebody, and wull eidindy remove from his hc'ad any idea that hi‘ is 
to furnish Congressmen and governors, legislators, justices of the pcw.e, trus- 
tee's, and other officials to manage the wliite ra(*e. Those ideas have' put him in 
8U(*h a state of hostility t-o the whb,e race as has temded to destroy all of these 
kindly inffinuices which existed during slavery in the daily ndations of life. 

(^. (By Mr. C. J . Hauris.) Would you give him some, citizen's rights?— A. Cer- 
tainly; give him all the protection tin* law gives any man. 

C^. ( By Mr. Bmyth . ) Givehim full right to owm ^iroperty and accpdrc' property? — 
A. Why, ccu’tainly; and let him enjoy all political rights as long as he shows him- 
self c.a,]*)able of (‘xercising them propeudy. He did enjoy pobticail rights in this 
State up to 1835. My gi-andmotlnu- went to school with negi’oc^s. One of the best 
teachers of Orange County was a negro. He taught Wiley P. Mangum, one of 
our most timinent men. He taught half a dozen of the most eminent men the 
Stab' ever produced. He was a negro Presbyterian teacher. These kindly rela- 
tions can not be restored with constant political wuirfare between the races. 
Here is where' the trouble is coming to in the South with the negro. We have 
not had any trouble yet with the negro. It has not Ix'gun. The ra(5e question will 
come; wlien the laboring white class won't want the negro to have an opportunity 
to labor. That is where the race question will be in the South. That is the race 
question you have in the North. You know that in New York City the white 
carpenters and brick masons and plasterers will not let a negro be a caiqrenter, 
bricklayer, or plasterer. The negro has lost that in the North; he can not do 
those things in the No^th(^rn States. The time will come when he can not do those 
things 111 the South, because, while we have a kindly feeling, we are no different 
from what you are. We are getting to be as selfish as you are. That has 
already happened in certain places in the South. There are numbers of counties in 
Texas that they do not even let the negro live in. He can not even plow. He 
gets $15 a month for idowing, and the white man wants the job. In North Caro- 
lina he gets $5 a month for plowing. The problem, therefore, I say, is for the 
negro to’ train himself to do this skilled labor and then do it before the hostility 
is so great between him and the white man that he won’t let him do it: for then 
you will see a race question that will be one sure enough. There will be fighting 
and fussing enough when that comes, and all this political muss isn't anything 
compared tc) it. We are trying to promote that in this State; we are trying to ^ve 
the negro the best chance possible for industrial education. There is a college 
in the State, supported by the State, for the industrial education of the negroes; 
simply an equal division of the funds which we have from the National Gov- 
ernment (I mean per capita) between the college of which I am president and 
the negro Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Q. (By Mr. J. C. Harris.) Have you any further statement to make?— A. No, 
unless you wish to hear more particularly about the different colleges. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) We would be glad to hear anything further that you 
have to say.— A. I will say one other word about this. I am glad to see these 
cotton mills starting; and if the negro shows that he is a capable laborer in the 

607a -67 
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cotton mUl, you will see him employed on a large scale throughout the South by 
Mr. SMYTH.) Is it your opinion that he is ca^ble?-A. I do not know. 

white mills, and they employ negro laborers in their whewfwS 

kind of trouble in the Southern States that you have seen in 
miners struck and negroes were brought in. I ^ill see it ^ « 

delayed very much longer. If the negro could have been employed m the mills 
immediately^ after the war, before the white people got into them, you would not 

(By Mr.^RATCHFORD.) Even if it is not delayed, does it not seem as if one 
raije would eventually crowd the other out of that particular laboi^ market. A. 

^ Q^^Do^you think the negi*o is best adapted to follow these pursuits, generally 
speaking?— A. What pursuits? . i i • t 

Q. Agriculture and labor in general. — A. !No, sir; Ido not think he is. Ido 
not share the belief that the negro is a better laborer in the South than the white 
man. I think the wliite man is a better laborer than the negro in anything he 


Have yon any hope that the mixing of the races will eventually result in a 
closer affiliation between them? — A. Amalgamation? . , . 

Q. Amalgamation; yes. — A. No; I do not think it will. I have given a great 
deal of study to that, but I do not think it. There has been a great deal of amal- 
gamation. The last census showed nearly 1,000,000 pecmle in the United States 
who were half white and the other half either negro. Indian, or somethmg ekse, 
but the next gen(*ration reverts to negro instead of becoming whiter. The quad- 
roon and octoroon are either infertile with whites or their issue is sickly. 

Q. For instance, many of the labor organizations that formerly excluded the 
negro from membership now accept him, and provide in their constitution that 
no discrimination shall be practiced by their members against any member 
because of his creed, color, or nationality. Do you look on that as a hopeful 
sign?— A. Yes; but these labor organizations doubtless are where there are very 
few negro laborers, and there is not the same reason for prejudice there as there 
would be where there are a great many negro laborers. It is the old question of 
the Chinaman and Indian. There is no prejudice in this State against the China- 
man or Indian. They could stop in any hotel in Charlotte; but a negro could not. 

I do not want to leave a wrong impression with the commission. My father 
was a slaveholder, and I was raised with negroes, and have the kindest feelmg 
toward them. I was educated in the North; I had two negro classmates; I did 
not any more mind sitting and reciting with them than with the white boys; 
I have none of that personal feeling — ^not a particle — but I mtjike no distinction 
whatever in my mind between the negro and any other race which our race is 
(competing with. I do not think there is any magic in the ne^o race because 
they have been in slavery. It is just like any other — the Chinese, Japanese, 
Indians, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Italians, or any other race we come in contact 
with. There is no magic in the word negro. He will stand simply and absolutely 
on his merits, and the Southeim white people are willing to let him do so. 

Look at the negro in Africa. England has just gone to war in South Am^ 
because Englishmen in a foreign country were not accorded the same rigms as the 
Boers — we are of the same blood as the Englishman — nobody is talking the 

poor negroes who owned the land in South Africa, the poor negroes that the Boers 
have kicked out of their country; nobody is saying anything for them. That is 
the attitude of the world toward negro Africa. , ^ j 

There is no magic about the thing. We are goin^ to do the best we can for and 
with the negroes in the South, but that “best” is not going to include their 
directing puolic affairs. 1 say that after being educated in the North and not 
being cantankerous in any manner, shape, or form,^ 1 am in favor of giving the 
negro every particle of education he will receive — ^literary, scientific, industnm, 
and every other kind— and giving him every single right of citizensmp that he 
can and will exercise propeny, and I do not mean by that voting the Democratic 
ticket; I mean voting any ticket he wants to, intelligently and with some reason. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Chicaoo, III., March 27, 1900, 

TESTIMOITY OP PROP. ETOERE BAyEHPOET, 

Dean of the College of Agriculture, and director of the agricultural experiment 
station, University of Illinois. 

The special subcommission met at 7.15 p. m., March 27, 1900, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 8.35 p. m. Prof. Eugene Davenport, of 
Urbana, 111., was sworn as a witness, and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you mven the subject of adulteration of 
foods any thought or investigation?— A. I have not studied the adulterations of 
foods, but I have given some study to the question of food adulteration in com- 
parison with such subjects as fertflizer adulterations and seed adulterations. 

Q. Then you may go on and state anything along the line of adulteration you 
have in mind that will bear on the question.— A. It seems to me the further we 
keep away from the word “ adulteration” in our legislation the liettcr we are off. 

It is a very diffic.ult word to define, especially in a law. If we draw the lines 
hard and fast, we will cast odium and disgrace upon many things which are them- 
selves entirely respectable, so that I shomd say that in theory, at least, legislation 
should aim to get at and make known the actual composition of these materials, 
rather than to determine the (juestion as to whether they are adulterated and as 
to what is adulteration. The fertilizer business of this country as conducted 
now, it seems to me, furnishes valuable information along this liiu?. There are 
thousands of brands of fertilizer. Nobody cares what the name is. The simple 
question is, How much nitrogen, how much phosphoric acid, how much potash 
per ton, and the amount must be guaranteed by the manufacturer, and the buyer 
buys it for so much nitrogen, so much potash, and so much phosplioric acid. In 
most of the States if he is deceived as to the amount the manufacturer or the 
dealer, one or the other, or both, can be xirosecuted. 

In the question of seed adulteration— to use the word again — in some cases rock 
is ground and mixed with clover seed and turnip seed— seeds that are small — 
where the adulteration cun not easily be detected by the naked eye. Suppose we 
say that is an adulteration? What shall we say about a seed that is put upon 
the mark(;t exactly as grown upon the field, has no rock in it, but it is full of 
weed seeds? I should prefer to nave my seeds adulterated with rock rather than 
have a large percentage of narrow-leaf plantain and the other seeds that live 
with clover; almost impossible to disassociate or separate them from it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are such seeds usually sold by weight or by measure? — 
A. Usually by weight. In case of a bad weight of course the damage is not 
from the lessened amount of seed that the purchaser receives for his money, but 
from the seeding that he makes ux»on his farm of the weed that is difficult to 
eradicate— much the same as paying for one variety of apple and getting another. 
I have been led to believe that the whole question is a broader one than the ques- 
tion of adulteration. It is just as pressing a question among buyers of fruit 
trees that they may know that the variety they buy is true to name and that 
they shall not, 10 years after setting out a tree and cultivating it, find that after 
all it is an inferior thing. It seems to me that it is hardly worth while to forbid 
the making of this or that compound upon the score that it is deleterious to 
health, because it is so difficult to say what is deleterious and what is not. 

I know it is said that if we compel the publication of the composition of these 
food stuffs then we sliall require manufacturers to publish trade secrets. I do 
not see why we can not protect a manufacturer in a trade secret by a patent just 
as well as we can the maker of a machine whose secret is known to everybody. 

The whole question of the adulteration of milk is settling itself very rapidly, in 
some i)laces, at least, by standardizing milk. I do not care whether I am getting 
watered milk, or skimmed milk, or milk made from a cow that could not produce 
anything but a low-grade milk; but I am interested in knowing that I get a 
certain percentage of cream in my milk. If the cow is not able to put more than 
3 per cent of cream in that milk, the manufacturer should make it 4 per cent, if 
that is the standard he sells. In other words, the question is not whether he is 
selling skimmed milk or whole milk, but whether be is selling 8 per cent, 4 per 
cent, or 5 per cent milk. He can make it anything he pleases. If a man’s cows 
give 6 per cent cream, he is entirely justified in putting in enough skimmed milk 
to bring it down to 4 per cent cream, if he is selling 4 per cent milk. The simple 
question is. What is the composition of the article? 

A good deal of damage is done, it seems to me, in attaching odium to a very 
healthful article and increasing its price cost to poor people. A few years ago this 
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country waH flooded with good things said about corn meal— all the products of 
Indian com — until it occurred to somelK)dy to use it as an adulterant for flour, 
and from that moment on we heard hard tnings said about corn and adulterated 
mixtures of com flour and white flour. It has lost caste. Ccirtainly com is as 
healthful as it ever was, and the mixture is as good as either one alone and 
cheaper than white flour, but nobody wants to buy it when he undcu’takes to get 
high-class wheat flour. After all, does not the offense consist in ])rofeHsinj? to sell 
one article and actually delivering another? That is about the line I had in mind 
about this. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakris.) Admitting that mixtures exist, what remedy have 
you to suggest in the way of legislation? — A. Simply this, that 1 have already 
mentioned: that the actual (composition of the article shall be known; that it 
shall be published by the omc that offers it for sale, exactly as it is done now in 
most States with f(crtilizers, and exactly as a great many dealers are doing vol- 
untarily now with stock foods. For example, the Chicago Glucose Company 
finds that its refuse products, like gluten m('al,ar(^ very valuable stock food. 
Voluntiirily they are i)utting th(} analysis of these foods ui)on their sacks; it is to 
their advantage to do it. I do not see why other people could not also b(‘ com- 
Iielled to do it. 

Q. Are you accpiainted with the legislation that Illinois has just had upon that 
subject?— A. Somewhat. 

Q. Along what line is the recent legislation?— A. The rectmt legislation is 
aimed largely at thcc (luestion of adulteration and at tlie willful nonobservance 
of the law. Personally, I do not think that the willful elemmit ought to enter 
into it at all. 

Q. Are you favorable to national h*gislation im the subject?— A. I have not 
given that subject study ('uough so that my opinion would be worth much as to 
the need of national hcgislation. There are difficulties bound to arise as long as 
it stays within the realms of State legislation. As long as there is no uniform 
law these companies will make one brand for one State and another for another; 
but as to whether we will get ahead faster in that direction or through nation {il 
legislation 1 am unable to say. 1 do Imlieve, however, that as long as the law 
is aimed at adulteration the less we liave of it the better, State or national. 

Q. Where the article may be of interstate commerce, would State legislation 
be sufficient? — A, I could not say as to that. I do not consider myself informed 
on that point. 

Miss SioKELS. One very important feature has been touched upon by the differ- 
ent witnesses this evening, and that is the necessity that the consumer, the 
general public, should be so instructed in tlie foods they purchase that even 
though tney are labeled they may know the right kinds and know how to select 
them; and it was with an idea of learning the instruction which is now being 
given in the universities and undertaken and contemplated that Professor Daven- 
port’s testimony has been sought; his experience is so extensive as to make him 
better qualified to show the line of education contemplated in our colleges. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) You have heard the statement nmde by Miss Sickels. 
Can you give the commission any inf ormation along that line?-^A. Upon that 
point I am glad to say that I feel that in our early legislation ui)on this subject 
wo have attempted to mix education with regulation of commercial matters. It 
will bo noticed that I have not recommended that legislation prohibit the sale of 
anything. That means that the buyer must inform himself as to what will be 
the consequence of using this or that food or drink, whatever it may be; and I 
mean by that that the piiblic will inform itself upon food questions. We can not 
expect that the laws will say to us what we must or what we must not eat. The 
individual must study the food question. This will be studied by him from the 
nutritional standpoint, and the standpoint of hy^encs and the standpoint of the 
proportion of nutrients. It is the only reliable guide to the intelligent use of food, 
because the law can not prescribe what kind of food shall be taken and how much 
of it. Each individual must settle this for himself or for herself day by day, and 
the only intelligent solution of this side of it— what shall be bought and con- 
sumed— lies in the higher education of the individual who is to buy and consume 
it. The law can not undertake to provide this except by the medium of educa- 
tion. It can undertake to furnish that individual with definite knowledge. I 
believe it can. I think it ought to. 

With the study of foods the human animal will know better than he does now 
what he ought to eat. I am bound to say that we know a great deal more about 
stock food than we do about human dietaries. That is because there is money in 
it. I think all will agree with me that careful studies of animal nutrition— stock 
feeding in general— were made a good many years before corresponding studies 
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were iriucle of human dietariefi. There is t,his difference in tho two: In feeding 
an animal, first tor its dev(3l()pment and second from the standiK)int of economy— 
to make as cheap meat or cheap milk fCs possible — the whole thing is a money 
question, while we feed ourselves largely to tickle our palates; and in this coun- 
try, at least, human food is largely a matter luxury. The bulk of the cost of 
our foods is to tickle our palates, of course feeding ourselves upon an entirely 
different plan than we do animals. 

As we arti establishing these schools of domestic science — I do not think that is 
the proper term, but the projper term has not yet been invented— very much more 
knowledge of foods and their effects will i)ercolate among the people. In the 
earlier days of the study of these questions an abnormal, or perhaps I had better 
say an undue, interest was attached to the hygienic side of the thing, the dele- 
terious ('ffects of certain things having been magnified until the very idea of food 
investigation or the study of foods in the minds of a great many is a study of 
narcotics or stimulants or some deleterious effect of what is taken as a drink. 
What we want is an exhaustive study of normal food stuffs— the normal nutrition 
of the normal body in health. That is what it is designed to do in these schools 
of domestic science. So far as I am acquainted with them, every one of them is 
success! Ill— siK'cessful in that they are attracting attention among students to 
take th(3 studies; and they do succeed in learning more about foods and their 
preparation. 

Q. Are you giving information along that line in the Agricultural College of 
Illinois? — A. We are not at present. It has been a number of years since there 
has been a department of the domestic sciences, until the last meeting of the 
board of trustees, when a department was established which will be opened in 
September next. 

Q Your State’ has made an appropriation for that pui*pose?— A. No; it has not. 

Q. Do(‘s the State appropriate to support the Agricultural College of Illinois? — 
A. It has made some special appropriations in support of the Collep of Agricul- 
ture, but only in a minor degree. The College of Agriculture in this State is sup- 
ported with the funds received and, arising from the Q-eneral Government frou: 
the land grant of 1H62 and the second Morrill bill of 1890. 

Q. This State gives the coll(‘ge no help?— A. Of course the buildings erected 
for the College of Agriculture have been built vrith money from State appropria- 
tions. There is building now upon the canquis a building for the College of Agri- 
culture that will cost $150,000. 

Q. Has the object for which tho National Government made the grant to this 
State been departed from in Illinois?— A. It is a very difficult (piestion to answer, 
because it is a question of definition. The general assembly, at its last session, 
enactr‘d that oiie-half of the funds received from these two Government gi-ants 
that I liave mentioned Ghe land grant act of 1863 and the second Momll bill of 
1890) should be devoted to instruction in technical agriciilture as distinguished 
from the sciences that related to it, and as distingiiished from collateral subjects. 
It is the first State to take that step. Knowing of colleges of agriculture some- 
what over the United States, I should say there is a vast difference in the opera- 
tion of these Government acts for the benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts as 
operating in the various States, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Are you familiar with the national legislation for the 
land-grant colleges?— A. Slightly so; yea. 

Q. Are the land-grant colleges all chartered by the several States?- A. Why 
the several States accepted the grants formally^ and established tho colleges as 
State institutions, if that is the question. 

O. They all exist under separate State charters?— A. Separate State (‘barters, 
so rar as I know. 

Q. Hav(3 you examined the (luestion as to how far Coi^ess would have juris- 
diction to prescribe the curriculum in these colleges?— A. The act of 1833 expressly 
stated that the subjects taught should be such as were determined by the State 
legislature— words to that effect. They did not prescribe the studies. 

Q. Then, is there any need or any room for national legislation on this sub- 
ject?— A. It is a significant fact that when the agricultural experiment bill, 
known as the Hatch Act, was passed, in 1887, the Government took measures to 
secure a good deal more minute information as to the operation of that law than 
it had taken as to the operation of the grant of 1863. Aluch more definite reports 
were made, and there has been much less difference of opinion as to the adminis- 
tration of that fund than there has been as to the administration of the other 
funds. Personally, I think the most serious consequences have come liecause 
there 'has been so little Government knowledge of the use of these funds for the 
benefit of these two subjects. 
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C^. Have the several State legislatures prescribed courses of study in these col- 
leges, cr have they left that entirely to the boards of trustees?— A. So far as I 
know it has been left to the boards of tf’ustees. 

Q. Their charters, then, probably confer on the boards of trustees full authority 
over that subject?— A. I suppose so. I have not examined them definitely, but I 
have never known of a case of the legislature prescribing the course of stiidy for 
one of these colleges. 

Q. Then if this commission had any recommendations to make to the several 
States on this subject, we would have to make a study of these charters to deter- 
mine whether to recommend to the legislature or the boards of trustees, should 
we not?— A. I suppose so. I do not now recall the wording of the Morrill Act of 
1890 as to how much control the Gkwemmeiit exercises over the distribution of 
these funds. It reads “ for the further endowment ” of these colleges, though the 
wording is much more closely drawn in the second act than in the first. It is not 
too much to say that the general public who thought about it at all, and who had 
any interest in agriculture or the mechanic arts, either one, felt for many years 
that these grants, and especially the first one, had done very little good to agri- 
culture or mechanic arts. 

There were few students of agriculture, and, being few, it was s^id that they 
needed but little support, and it was many years before the subject of agriculture 
was really develojjed. You will find colleges now in the United States with only 
one or two men teaching the whole subject of apiculture, and you will find others 
where only one or two teach the subject of mecnanic arts, as against a large num- 
ber of teachers of the ordinary studies of college courses. One of the most promi- 
nent agricultural colleges in the country, founded before these acts but accepting 
their benefits, had no mechanical instruction whatever for more than 20 years 
after the land-grant act was passed. 

Q. You recognize that the successful practice of agricAilture requires more and 
more knowledge of certain sciences, do you not?— A. It requires more and more 
knowledge of itself. We need men who shall study agriculture in its various 

E bases with a scientific spirit. It needs a development of its own. We used to 
ave one man teaching agriculture in the college, and plenty of botanists and 
chemists and other scientific people working at the problem from the outside, but 
we never got ahead much with agriculture until we divided the subject, leaving 
one man to follow out this line and another that. There is no more similarity 
between the dairying industry and horticulture than there is between agriculture, 
horticulture, and mechanical engineering; not the least. 

Q. When a farmer is engaged in what is known as mixed agriculture, carrying 
on quite a variety of things — agriculture, horticulture, and dairying— he needs to 
have scientific knowledge of the chemical nature of soils, of the fertilizers which 
he uses, of the food crop which he grows for his cattle, and of the changes which 
these crons undergo by processes of preservation, does he not? — A. Oh, yes; and a 
good deal more than that. The chemical composition of producjtive soils is of 
very little consequence as compared with other considerations. Some farms, fer- 
tile lands in a word, are chemically poor— would not show by chemical analyses 
any large amount of fertility; other lands that are only fairly productive are by 
the chemist's examination abundantly supplied with food materi^il. It is not only 
a question of the composition of the soil, it is a question of its physical condition. 
It IS a question of moisture. It is a question of rotation of crops. It is a question 
of the effect of one crop on another. In other words it is a science, or rather 
a number of sciences, within the subject itself. The whole question of soil 
biology or the bacterial life of the soil is a subject that never has been touched 
and never will be touched except by the agriculturalists. 

S . (By Mr. Kennedy. ) You see room, opportunity , and need for these land-grant 
Bges as institutions to benefit practical farming?— A. Yes; and I see need of 
still rarther development of the subject of agriculture, and that in the establish- 
ment of these colleges and in their conduct we should not have in mind so much 
the number of students that are to be taught in a gfiven year as the character of 
the subject that is being developed. One man may teach a hundred students if 
the subject is simple enough, but if the subject is very complex there must be 
10 men teaching. The progress that is being made now is being made by minute 
division of this subject, m which one man t^es cattle, another man takes horses, 
another man takes crops, another man soils, and so on down. We have 11 men 
in the University of Illinois who teach nothing but agriculture— some phase of it; 
no two of them teach the same subject. There are less than half a dozen institu- 
tions in America organized on that basts. In most cases one or two, at most 
three or four, men attempt to teach the whole subject. They do not go far etoough 
Into it to retdly develop the science of agriculture. It is very unfortunate indeed 
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that these States have not as a rule recognized the fact tnat these funds should 
have been used to develop these two great subjects rather than used to give 
instruction to a given number of students. 

Now I want to say in connection with that that boards of trustees are to be 
sympathized with in this whole matter. Agricultural people have been inclined 
to criticise the management of these State institutions for agriculture and 
mechanic arts, not stopping to think that when a college is organized it is vastly 
easier to secnire students on well recognized lines of instruction like English, 
mathematics, and history— these things that have l)een taught for many genera- 
tions— than it is to secure students on a new subject. 

Now, boards (jf control are always tiressed for funds; they need more money 
than they can get. All the States have helped out these funds-^1 say all of them; 
I think nearly if not all— have made additions to these Government appropriations. 
I presume there is not a board of control in America, that there has never been a 
board of control, that was not pressed for funds at any given time. It is almost 
necessary to put the funds where the students go; put the support where the call 

is. If one department has few students and another is overrun with students, 
then the money goes there of necessity, and it is defensible by saying that the 
people of this State want this, but they do not want that; and they please the 
legislature and meet the demand the best they can. These things fatten on what 
they feed, and after a time it has happened in some places that agriculture has 
been almost entirely crowded out— lost to view. The less support it had the 
fewer students it drew; until I have known of many cases of young men, intend- 
ing to remain upon the farm during their lifetime, going to the university and 
taldng their course in some other college for the purpose of getting a better edu- 
cation than the so-called agricultural course, which only had 1 or 2 men teaching 

it. So it has taken in these latter days a kind of spasm on the part of the public 
to readjust the matter and develop this subject upon its natural basis. It has 
been done in a number of the better institutions. This legislation in Illinois last 
winter is creating a great deal of interest all over the country. From a great 
many States correspondence is coming asking questions about it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can you practically outline that legislation?— A. 
That le^slation simply was that there should be devoted one-half of the proceeds 
of the land-grant act of 1862 and of the second Morrill bill of 1890 solely to instruc- 
tion in technical agriculture; and it enumerated those subjects to be matters con- 
nected with live stock, with the field and its crops, with horticulture and veteri- 
nary scdence, the strictly technical line of agriculture, index>endent of chemistry 
and independent of botany; independent of zoology and independent of any of the 
questions of literature or history or English, but wholly to the development of 
the technical subject. That was really all there was of it. Previous to that time 
the question of bestowment of funds was left with the trustees without recom- 
mendation by anybody. They were to use the funds where they seemed to be most 
valuable to the institution, and, naturally, that was where the student pressure 
was gi’catest; and after a process of time — as I have already outlined— a weak 
department gi’ew weaker, and it was less and less respectable in comparison with 
the others, and drew fewer and fewer students — was on the road to annihilation. 
That has been the history, in very many States. This division of funds was not 
first made in Illinois; it was first made in Wisconsin; but it was made there by 
the trustees, who set aside a given fund for the development of this subject regard- 
less of the question whether there were any students at all or not. 

I would like to say in this connection that 1 think the ei^eriment-atation work 
of the last 10 years has been largely instrumental in establishing these colleges of 
^riculture, liecause the experiment-station activity was entirely along technical 
lines, and demonstrated to tlie people that good is to be had by the scientific study 
of a^culture. After a few years of that the support of the colleges bettered. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do some of the land-^ant colleges issue circulars 
instructing the farmers of their States on certain subjects?— A. Not since the 
experiment stations were organized. A few of them had commenced that, but 
now, of course, wherever there is a college there is an experiment station, or, 
rather, there is one for each State, and there may be more; and I think in every 
case such publication is made through the experiment station rather than through 
the college, for two reasons— first, because it is anticipated that it shall be, in the 
contemplation of the Hatch Act, and, second, because the college has not the 
frank. It would cost as much to distribute the experiment as it would to make 
it if postage were paid. 

In some States the land-grant funds have been given to existing colleges, 
which, in accepting the ^nt, undertook to establish a department of a^culture. 
Are you familiar with the working of these so-called joint institutions?— A. Yes; 
I am too familiar with them to be comfortable. 
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Q. You do not approve of it, then?~A. Why, it is a good deal like the lion and 
th(; lamb lying down together, with the lamb inside the lion. All it took to estab- 
lish such a college was simply to elect one man as professor of agriculture, and 
then to outline on paper an ajpicultural course, which differed from the scientific 
course only in the teaching of this one man. I could show you where that has 
occun-ed over and over again. This man had no ])ossible chan(5e to compete with 
other teachers in the university. ( 1 am not speaking of the University or Illinois; 
I am speaking of what happened in other States. That never happened in the 
University of Illinois. ) He had no (diance to develop the science. There were no 
books. The man himself did not know hi.s subject. One man could not know 
agriculture. 

(^. Well, take the case of a small State, say the smallest State, Rhode Island, 
which is not so much an agricniltuval State as it is a manufacturing and c.onimer- 
cial State. Would you think there would be any room in such a State as that for 
an agricultural college pure and simple? — A. I would Ihink they would do well 
to develop their college largely along mechanical lines. They have, however, 
developed quite an agricAiltural college in Rhode Island. Such a small State as 
that, situated as it is, off there in the East, has an agriculture of its own, peculiar 
to itself. * 

The consequences of this kind of organization were very clearly scon in the fate 
of the agricultTiral course that was offered in earlier days. In such an institution 
it was held that the student sln)uld have a good foundation for the study of agri- 
culture, and therefore he must take 2 years of science before he comnitmced his 
agriculture. This was the common plan: In the freshman and sophomore years 
he studied under the finest teachers in the world, teacliing old subjects, well estab- 
lished, with good text-books and the best reference books. In the junior and senior 
years, if he continued faithful to his agricultural instincts, he studied very largely 
under this one man, and naturally it was an anticlimax. This one man was not 
educated as a ])rofessor of agriculture. There was no school in which he could 
have been educated as such. He was either some farmer who had succeeded in 
something—l knew of one who never had been a success except in raising one 
crop of onions— or else he was a chemist who had been interested in agriculture 
more or less. His teaching could not develop the subject in comparison with 
those other subjects. Then, the institutions finding that students did not take 
kindly to such a course, or would drop out at the end of 3 years or go on with the 
scientific course, formed a 2-years' course. This 2-years' course was the agricul- 
tural end of the 4-years' course; that is, the junior and senior years. There were 
many institutions which had just such other courses of agriculture— the 4-year 
course, in which the junior and senior years were agriculture, and the 2-year 
course, consisting of the junior and senior years of the 4-year course. The student 
was admitted to either the one or the other, as he chose. Not taking very kindly 
to these 2-year courses, the short courses were established of a few weeks in the 
winter, 'this demonstrated their ability to teach agriculture. The student there 
studied special subjects for a short time and got ahead in them. The dairy 
schools were successful. Instruction in veterinary sciences and stock were suc- 
cessful. These short courses developed into longer courses, developed into special 
courses in agriculture, in which the agriculture is not deferred until the junior or 
senior year, but runs parallel with the other lines of instruction. 

O. Is there now a fairly good supply of text-books for use in these agricultural 
colleges?- A. Only fairly g(X)d; only in a few subjects. 

Q. Do you know of any text-book that is suitable for the preparatory schools— 
the public schools and the high sc.hools that get students ready for these colleges? — 
A. I think Bailey’s First Principles in Agiiculture is well adapted to that, and is 
by all odds the best book of the kind that has ever been written. 

Q. Is there any text-book that bears on this question of imre food or the impor- 
tance of foods?— A. I do not know of any i)articularly on the question of foods. 
People who write upon foods do not, as a rule, dwell on that (juestion very much. 
They dwell more upon the (jnestion of food values and the preparation of stand- 
ard foods. 

Q. Do you consider that that subject has been neglected?— A. The food ques- 
tion, you mean? 

Q. Yes; the food question.— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And the worth and the hygienic effects of food?— A. I think that feature of 
foods has been developed rather more than the other. 

Q. Is it developed in the text-books?— A. Yes; I think so. I think that our 
school physiologies, books of that kind that have gone into our common schools, 
have undertaken to teach the hygienic effects of foods, especially injurious effects 
of certain things, to a greater degree than any other feature of food study. In 
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some States it is obligatory that instruction of the effect of narcotics shall be 
given in the schools. 

Q. Can you suggest any new legislation on that line?— A. As to instruction in 
the schools? 

Q. Yes; as to instruction in referen(;e to foods.— A. You mean national legisla- 
tion? 

Q. Either national or State.— A. Oh, yes; I should say assuredly— legislation by 
boards of trustees or legislatures establishing departments for the study of this 
subject in these colleges; f iirth(*r, the establishment of dej>artments for tliis study 
in the city sclnnds and all other schools wherever it is proi)er. And I think in 
the study of this subject, as in the study of agriculture, it should b(i recog- 
nized early and not late, as it was in that, that the problem is to study foods and 
their characteristics indepc'udent of the (iut‘stion whether thertj are few or many 
students to take instruction at the b(*ginning of the work. That has been the 
policy in the larger institutions that have taken up the study. 

Q. Can you state what was the effect by way of d(‘veloi)ing the school of the 
setting aside by the board of trustees of the University of Wisconsin of a certain 
fund for the development of te(dinical agriculture?— A. The effect was that of 
a very rapid development of the school. It enabled them to secure more men, 
more instructors, to teach the .subject better. That was answered immediately 
by tlie larger attendance of students, until we have there one of the foremost 
schools of agriculture in the country. 

Q. Followed by original research? — A. Accompanied by original research. 

A VoK'K. Is that school connected with tin? agricultural school? 

The Witness. Yes; Wisconsin University is an all-round university. I could 
not say that everything is taught there, because that is not true of any university; 
but it is one of the great univer.sitit^s where a vast variety of subjects are taught. 
The point was that every new subject, no matter what it is, has difficulty in 
establishing itself alongside old subjects in a great educational institution. It 
has not been the fate of agriculture, because it was agriculture; it will be the 
fate of any subject; it will be true of Sanskrit or anything els('; Jiny new subject 
can not make it.s way unless it is well eiiuijiped with instructors, so that it may 
be well taught; that is, won’t make its way until it is well equip])ed; and if it 
takes JO mentobiach the subject it will not make its way until it has 10 men. 
if it is a large subject it will need many men. 

May I add a word to this effe(;t: I would like to go upon record as recommend- 
ing tii(^ general principle touching all such public iiKpiiry, in the teaching of all 
new subjects and in the investigations of all new subjects in our Commonwealth, 
the principle of special appropriations, either Federal or State, for such study and 
such investigation, for the reason that the experience in putting agriculture upon 
a teaching basis, begun years ago or more, has shown the difficulty under 
which boards of control labor who are trustees, iiitrusttHl with the funds — the 
difficulty under which these people labor in following a new subject until it can 
become established and until people believe in it. Here is a case in hand; The 
teaching of domestic sciences— that is what it is in our colleges. In prosecuting 
any work in new and untried fields, if it has to be done out of funds not other- 
wise specified, boards of trustees and department t)fficers will have great difficulty 
in defending themselves, if they attempt to set aside a sufficient amount of money 
to push it until the public, really knows it. A special appropriation for the prose- 
cution of such special study is vastly beneficial. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washinoton, D. C., Fehrvary ,■?, J900. 

TESTIMONY OF REV. W. J. GAINES, 

Bishop, A. M, E. Church, Atlanta, Oa. 

The commission met at 1.20 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Rev. 
W. J. Gaines, bishop of the A. M. E. Church, of Atlanta, Ga., was introduced as a 
witness, and being duly affirmed, testified as follows concerning education of the 
colored race in the South: 

The Witness: Gentlemen, my race to-day stands in the crisis of its history in 
America. We are now solving the problem which many claim to be the most 
difficult of solution of any before the American people. Still we believe that if 
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we are true to ourselves, there ia no doubt of our final triumph over all difficul- 
ties, and of our working out a glorious destiny for ourselves. 

The Hon. Pope Brown, president of the Agricultural Society of Geor^a, 
recently appeared before this same Industrial Commission and made the follovSng 
statement: 

“ The presence of the negro is the special cause of the want of development of 
the South. His presence retarded the moral, religious, social, and agncultural 
development of that section, and if the negi’o were absent a better class of labor 
would take their places. The more the negro is educated the less efficient does he 
become as a laborer. Let the colored race be separated from the whites and 
ciolonized, either in this country or elsewhere, in the interest of the Southern 
States.” 

These are strange words from so prominent a planter and agriculturalist as 
the Hon. Pope Brown of Georgia. How fundamentally does he differ from the 
great masses of the farmers of Georgia whom he is supposed to represent. They 
do not deem the presence of the negro in the South a menace to the true interests 
of this counti^. Upon the State statute books of Georgia there are laws forbid- 
ding emigration agents to come into that State and induce or persuade colored 
people to leave there. This shows that the white people of the South are not so 
anxious for us to leave the South as Mr. Pope Brown made it appear before your 
committee. The great State of Georgia recognizes the negroes as the best labor- 
ers and farm hands in the world, and it does not propose to exchange them for 
whites, Poles, Chinamen, or anything like that. And this is true of the Southern 
States as well as of my own State. So Mr. Brown, in the views he expressed on 
this subject, arrays himself against the overwhelming m^ority of the Southern 
white men. “The more the negro is educated the less efficient does he become 
as a laborer,” said Mr. Brown. Strange words these, too, from a representative 
farmer of the empire State of the South. Did it ever oc.cur to Mr. Brown that 
if this proposition applies to the negro it also applies to the white man? Is it not 
true that under present conditions of agriculture the educated white man takes 
less to farming than the educated negro? But does Mr. Brown oppose the edu- 
cation of his own race for the same reason? Mr. Brown, as it appears to me, 
does not grasp the situation. What the white man needs, what the colored man 
needs, is education, the right sort of education. Let the farmers, be they white 
or colored, be intelligent, educated men, who will employ right methods, and who 
will adopt right means, and who will succeed becaiise they love to farm, and 
who will love to farm because they do succeed. The diversitv of farming for 
which Mr. Brown pleads can be brought about only by an intelligent and prop- 
erly instructed yeomanry. 

Everywhere and on all hands the white people are advocating, and rightly too, 
thank God, the education of the colored people. The white people almost unani- 
mously concur in this us the solution of the troubles that perplex us. In almost 
every instance the thief, the burglar, the murderer, the rapist is an ignorant man. 
How many educated negroes do you find in the jails and chain gangs of this 
country? They are scarce compared with the army of ignorant ones there. I 
find this by my own observation. No, Mr. Brown, you are mistaken in bot^ 
your propositions, and when you publish them to the country you oppose the 
views of the most intelligent and representative men in your own State. 

What the South needs is intelligent farming hands, diversity of crops, and law- 
abiding, home-loving, and home-building people in the rural districts. The need 
is intelligence in all farming pursuits, and the man who is satisfied with ignorant 
labor and believes that such labor can build up the South, or any other country, 
is simply mistaken, whether he be a white man or a black man. The negro is 
the most faithful, most industrious, and most reliable laborer that can be had in 
the South, at least. He was faithful in the time of slavery; he is faithful to-day 
if rightly treated by his white brother. He needs, like the vicious white men of 
the South, moral as well as intellectual education. Let no class of men, whether 
they be white or black, discourage us as Mr. Brown seems to do. The ^eat need 
of our people is education and fair treatment. Wherever the ne^o is rightly 
Heated ne oecomes a good citizen. Naturally he is ^uiet, and he quickly takes to 
your civilization much better than the Indian. He is go(^-natur^, the negro is 
and always willing to do the best thing that he can do for his' country and his 
family. Who can forget the fidelity of the negro in the war between the States? 
No cnme or cruelty marks his record then, ana none can mark it now when he is 
justly treated. The negro regiments were among the foremost and bravest. 
You will find them on the slopes and heights of El Caney where they consecrated 
that place with their blood fighting for their country. There is no class of men 
in this country that is more faithful to the country than the race we represent. 
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When Mr. McKinley wanted somebody to strengthen the people in these Philip- 
pine Islands he called on the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Regiments, and 
they went gladly, and they will do as brave fighting down there as any white men 
in this country. All we want, gentlemen, is fair treatment as a race. They went 
gladljr; they will fight as bravely as any that ever fought under the flag of 
America. They have done this, and they will do it even unto death. 

I say this, and I say it with emphasis, that let our race have a fair chance, let 
them be educated, and I will assure you that this problem that seems to worry 
this whole country will be solved in the right way. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you liad any expenence in the educational 
methods and facilities in the South for your colored menV— A. Well, in the State 
where I live we have excellent schools-~in Georgia. In the city of Atlanta we 
have more colleges for c(dored people than in any other city that I remember, 
except Nashville, probably, in the South. However, many of those colleges are 
private benefactions. The American Missionary Society sustains the Atlanta 
University; the Baptist Seminary is sustained Iwthe white Baptist people; the 
Clark University is sustained by the Methf)dist Episcopal C/hurch; the Gammon 
Theological School is sustained by an endowment given by Mr. Gammon, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. W e have between three and four hundred scholars 
in this school. We have regular city schools; not enough, of course; they say 
they are going to build us more. We are not comidaining; we believe and hox)e 
that they are doing the best they can. Mr. Hoke Smith told me the other day 
they were going to put up a very large school very soon for the colored people, 
wliich will give us quite a nuinl)er of schools supported by the city. They employ 
teachers of our own color, and they are doing well in that direction. We have 
from three to six months school throughout the State— in the country I mean — 
and the colored people are accumulating property. Many of them have their 
own homes and plantations paid for. Of course they meet with reverses like 
white men do in business. We have not had the training that you have had. It 
has taken you all of this time to make such men as you have, and we think if you 
give us the same length of time we will make men about as good ar what you have. 
We kno\^ou are great; we admire your pluck, and your ability in sustaining your- 
selves. W e are chasing you as best we can. Wt have had only 35 years to do this 
work in. 

Q. Do you find cooperation on the ]part of the whites and negroes in Georgia in 
procuring and main tail dng the facilities of education in the cities jiretty gen- 
erally?— A. Yes. 

Q, There is no particular prejudice, is there, among the whites there against 
the colored pooide, as far as education goes? — A. Well, in sections there is some, 
but the majority— I think the influences among the better (dass are now favorable. 

Q. Is there any discrimination, particularly against colored people, there in the 
rural cjounties of Georgia— purely agricultural counties?— A. Well, the white peo- 
ple get the most money, get the best pay for teaching, and have the best schools. 

Q. Do you think there are adequate facilities for schooling throughout Georgia? — 
A. No; it could be improved wonderfully. 

Q. Can they give more time to education for their children, considering that 
they have crop raising to do and all that?— A. If you mean to ask if they could 
give more time to educating their children, yes; if they had the means to support 
them. 

Q. The education you speak of in these schools under endowment, the schools 
under the church and all that, have you any knowledge of the arrangement of the 
curriculum in these schools?— A. Tney are about like other colleges. I suppose 
our colleges in Atlanta rank with the nigh schools in New England. 

Q. You grade them with the high schools?— A. Yes; that is what we claim. I 
do not know whether we are up to it or not. 

Q. Is it your intention to give such education in your colored schools as will 
usually fit them for life, or is it for professional life, oris it for school-teachers or 
for mercantile life? — A. For general usefulness. We are educating our peo]ple so 
they will have an industrial education, but we believe equally as much in higher 
education. W e think the colored man can not succeed unless he can get a higher 
education just like the white man has got. Of course we know the masses can 
not be college graduates. We have lawyers and doctors and preachers just like 
other races, and we need them. 

Q. You have quite a large knowledge of your own race and their capabilities. 
Do you feel in your own mind that it is better to educate and train them in the 
industrial schools and agricultural colleges, so that they are sure to make a 
Uving an3nvay , before they adapt themselves to the higher education?— A . I believe 
in industrial education just as strongly as you do, but I do not want to neglect 
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the higher education l)y putting all the forces into tlie industrial education. Of 
(iourse wo know our people arc' laborers generally. Our people are the poorer 
classes, and we can not at once hope to get up just where the white people are 
to-day; hut it is our intention somewhere in the future to reach the highest stand- 
ard of education and wealth that is occupied by the best white people of the 
country. 

Q. M^hat is your opinion of the industrial schools for colored pec^ple in the South 
now? — A. Well, those that I know of are very good, and they are doing goocl. I 
would not say a word to discourage them. I rather encourage them. But at the 
same time 1 do not want to speak so as to injure the idea of higher education. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) A gentleman who was bc^fore the commission some- 
time ago made a statement that I would like to ask you about; and I would like 
to say first that I believe hc^ is a friend of the colored race. He so impressed the 
commission. He said that the condition of the ncigro, in his opinion, was this: 
Since they were freed one-third had gone up, a third had remained stationary, 
and a third had retrogradc'd. I should like to ask your own opinion as to that 
statement?— A. I do not believe just as he? does. In my own Stote, directly after 
the war, there were only about 3 per cent colored pcjrsons that c-ould rciad and write. 
We claim in Georgia now that 50 per cent can read and write'. Now, that shows 
at once that half have been iTicreasing. That knocks out one-third of his state- 
ment. I know that our peo])le are just like white people; some of them are 
careless, unconcemed , and not interested about elevation. But 1 believe that I 
can make a calculation and say that at least, well, two-thirds of our people are 

f mlling up. Considerably over one-third have made a wonderful advance. May 
)e this gentleman has studiiMl the question closer than I have, but I doubt his 
statement. I fpve that stat(unent that we claim 50 ])er cent in Georgia can read 
and write— I give that not by my own figures, but by those who have been inves- 
tigating. Now, I suppose that will average pretty well all over the South. 
Therefore I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Q. Where did you get the statistics in regard to that; through your churches, 
your schools, or State authorities?— A , I got this from the State authorities. 

Q. That is, the statistics of Georgia?— A. Well, I got it through Prof. Richard 
Wright, who is now at Savannah, a professor in our agricultural school. He 
has investigated tliat, and I got my figures through him. He is a very close 
student ami has been t.eaching for 24 or 25 years, and I think his opinion on that 
is worth a good deal. He has had time to look into it. He was at my house a 
f(jw days ago and he gave me that statement. And Mr. Glenn made the same 
statement to me. He is superintendent of publit; instruction of the State of 
Georda. 

Q. Do you believe that the colored ptiople who have remained in the rural com- 
munities there have a better moral and educational condition among them than 
those who have flocked to the cities? — A. I do not know. Now, if you will let 
me speak of a certain class in the cities, there; are some persons in our cities that 
live on the alleys, on the back streets, where there are all classes of people, white 
and colored, and of course the morals of that class of people in the cities generally 
are about as good as the average. Now, any class of people who do not worl^ 
who are idle, whether they are white or colored, and lying around on the alleys 
and back streets— they are malicious and bad; but that does not apply to my people 
any more than it does to others. I think the people in the country are busy at 
work. They may not have all the intelligence of a good many people aliout 
town, but they have something to do, and persons who are busy are not so apt to 
be malicious and bad; and I tliink our people will compare favorably \vith other 
races. 

Q. I think somebody gave testimony here to the effect that the negro race had 
betm injured to a large degree by a largo number flocking to the cities?— A. Well, 
if we were shrewd, if we had had judgment and sense, we could have bought up 
all the land when the white people were discouraged, after the war. We could 
have been rich to-day, but we did not have sense enough to do it at that time. 
We regret very much that we did not take hold of the farms shortly after the 
war, when the white ^ople were discouraged, and bought the plantations; we 
would have been the rich people to-day. 

Q. Could you have done it? — A. Oh, I think so. We could have gotten a lift. 
If we could not have gotten all, we could have gotten a good share of it. It was 
a mistake we made, and I re^et it very much. Of course I have gained light by 
reading newspapers and keening up with the country. We did not know it. We 
ought not to be blamed for tnat, because we have l)een slaves. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) Were you a slave?— A. I was a slave until 186t5, but I 
always had some ideas in my mind about the environments around me. I was 
raised up among the best class of people that (Georgia ever produced. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How was that?— A. When I was a boy 4 years old, I used 
to see them standing around discussing great questions, and I used to wonder why 
my father did not take part. I did not understand what slavery meant, andl 
wondered why he did not get around and discuss those questions with these great 
men. I said if I got to be a man 1 would do it. I used to hear the very best 
men — Robert Toombs, Alexander 11. Stephens, Howell Cobb. That was the class 
of men I was brought up with. I was not at lil>ei-ty as they were, but I certainly 
took advantage of my environments. 

Q. (By Mi’.Ratchford.) It has l)een suggested that the colonization of the 
colored nic^e in the South would tend to the advancement of the race. What have 
yon to say on that subject? — A. I do not l)elieve it. I think we are AiiK^ricaii 
(dtizens, and if they will just let us alone, and helj) us whenever they can, we 
think we will work out and solve the problem light here in America. 

Q. W<nild you suggest them to the commission why you are oi)posed to it, and 
show wherein the assimilation of the races would tend to produce better results 
for the colored men? — A. I am oi)pohed to it. If the white people will not treat 
us right hero right among them, and should give us a colonization site, and some 
of our ]ieoi)le should go over thercj, the white people with their intelligence would 
(mme over there and take advantage of us just as (piick as they will here, and I 
think wo had bc'tter stay hero and tight it out right among them. I think we will 
become stronger by staying in your (company. 1 think that to colonize us will be 
detriimmtal to tln^ race. That is my oi»ini«ni. We are sure we can not keep the 
white p(M)plo away from us, if we were colonized we could not do it. They 
would coiiK^ over there to make money. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in parts of the Southern country the colonization of 
the color(‘d race is already Ixdng i)ractice<IV — A. I do not know how far. I have 
not been to any place where the white i>eople were not controlling it, even in the 
Indian Territory. 

Q. For instance', tlnjre ar(‘, according to the information received by this c.om- 
mission, certain communities, villages or hamlets, as the case may be, that are 
entirely peopled by the (colored race? — A. It may be on the outskirts of some town. 
Lots of white p(‘f)ple do not like to have property near colored peoxde, and they 
will not l(*t them get property on the best streets. Now, I remember when I was 
trying to buy a lot for myself in Atlanta, every agent that wmuld come around 
would take me down on an alley or a ba(;k street to show me some valuable ground. 
I told them I did not want to live on an alley; I wanted to live on the hill. The 
white* people say we are no account, and they always invite us to some alley. I 
told them I would not have a home if I could not get it on the hill. And in many 
of our Northfi-n cities they are not willing for us to have property next door to 
them, not even if we are sui)erior negroes— superior to the white man next door to 
us. They do not cure about being your neighbor. It is that caste prejudice and 
feeling which is in their hearts, which is harder to burst than steel. 

Q. Then you believe that the best rtjsults will accrue to the colored race along 
economic lines, bv' assimilating with the white iieople as they assimilate to-day?— 
A. Yes; and let the white peoide just treat them justly; allow them a chance as 
they do oth(;r men; do not take advantage of them. Of course they will do better. 
"That is my oi)inion. 

Q. ( By Mr. Farquhar.) Is there a compulsory education law in Oeorgia? — A. 
Wei , no; it is not compulsory in that State. They exxiect everybody to send 
their children to school, but they do not compel them. 

Q. All the colored children who go to school then go voluntarily or under the 
influence of their parents?— A. Yes, under the influence of their iiarents. That 
is so with the whites, too. 

Q. Is there a general tendency among them to get an education, or are they 
more averse to it than the whites are?— A. I do not think so. I think directly 
after the war there may have been more enthusiasm with the masses; it was new. 
But then our people are as anxious to go to school as the average white boy. 
That is my opinion. 

Q. Where is the greatest illiteracy to be found, in the cities and large towns or 
in the back rural districts?— A. In the rural districts. They have not had the 
opportunity, you know, as they have had around the cities, and the city life, you 
know, naturally has its tendency to make a fellow wise if he just stands around 
and sees the other fellows. It may not be good, but still they will get wiser by 
being around where the wiser people are. 

Q. Do the rural districts encourage and help the colored people to get an edu- 
cation as much as they do in towns?— A. Well, no; not altogether. They have 
not the same interest, they have not the money, and they have not the interest 
in the rural districts. The people in the city are considered to be more highly 
civilized, even among the white people, than those in the rural districts. 
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Q. Have you any specific recommendations now as to any change in the laws 
of the State or of the United States to improve the (jondition of your race?— A. 
I think if Congress could make a law whereby they could prevent a State from 
passing class laws, that would be a jp*eat thing for our people. If the United 
States would so amend the Constitution that wherever a State makes a law dis- 
criminating against colored people on account of their color or previous condi- 
tion the United States would just call that law null and void I think that would 
help wonderfully. In fact, I am oxiposed to State rights, especially when the 
States will not obey the intention of the (^-overnment. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I presume you are well aware of a practice that has 
been carried on among the colored piiople in certain parts of the South — that is, 
of designing men going among them and leading them to believe that they can 
secure the passage of a slave iiension law, and organizing societies and the like 
of that?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has your churt;li organization sought to enlighten the people on that sul)- 
ject? — A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And warn them against such men?— A. Yes, we have as individuals; as 
ministers. We hav(; not made any special organization, but the intelligent min- 
isters of our church know that can not lie. In fa(;t, I do not see but one way that 
we could have such a law as that. If the (:lovemment pays the Southern people 
for their slaves it might pay us for being slaves. If you pass that, I would get a 
list of all my past gemmations, and I have a large number, and I will get about as 
much as any other man will get. [Laughing] I would not object to getting the 
passage of the bill. [Laughter. | 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you anything further to state?— A. I have nothing 
more to say. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., Fdytiiary 'J, I wo, 

TESTIMONY OF REV. A. GRANT, OF PHILADELPHIA, 

Bishop A. i/. K. Church, Bhihuklpliiu, Pa. 

The coiuinission met at 1.20 p.m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 1.55 p.m.Rev. A. 
Grant, of Philadelphia, a bishop of the A. M. E. Church, was introduced as a 
witness, and, being duly affirmed, testified as follows concerning the education 
of the colored race in the South: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I will iiuiuire first if you represent the church South or 
North?— A. My homo is in Texas when I am at home. I am officially living in 
PhiladelpMa. I have charge of the State of South Carolina aside from my work 
up here. I was brought up South. 

Q. You have heard the evidence of Bishop Gaines, especially in regard to the 
condition of the colored people in Georgia, How does that represent the condi- 
tion of your race in South Carolina and in other Southeni States where your 
acquaintance extends?— A. The conditions in the South, or in the States where 
slavery existed, are generally about the same. The school facilities in Texas are 
better, perhaps, tlian in any other State where slavery existed, on account of the 
school fund being larger. 

Q. Is there any discrimination between the races in the enjoyment of the use of 
that fund?— A. I am not siifficiontly informed to answer that question. I do not 
think there is, except at the university of the State. Cur people are not allowed 
to go to that. But we have high schcwls for the colored and nigh schools for the 
white, and the very best teachers that we can secure. We have a State normal 
that has been there nearly 20 years, sustained by the State, and a couple of stu- 
dents from each district represented in the State legislature— perhaps senatorial 
district— are allowed in there without cost. 

Do these graduates of the normal school become teachers as a general 
thing?— A. Yes; they are required to teach, and with a certificate from the State 
nonnal they are assigned to schools by the boards wherever they wish to employ 
them. 

Q. Are teachers in colored schools paid as good wages as those in white 
schools?— A. There is one examination for each, and they have what they call 
first, second, and -third grades, and they are paid according to their grades, I 
think, regardless of the race to which they belong. 

Q. You are now speaking of Texas?— A. Yes, 
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Q. Is the same true in South Carolina?— A. No; it is different in South Caro- 
lina. The school fund in South Carolina is not as large as it is in Texas. But 
Bishop Salter, who will follow me, will better inform you of the State of South 
Carolina, because he lives there and has been brought up there. 

Q. Is tnere much encouragement offered in Texas to industrial education?— A. 
Yes; I think that Texas is in advance of all the Southern Slates along that line — 
education generally— and all of the leading journals of the State oppose this idea 
of emigration and this claim that they do not need colored people in that State. 

Q. Do you think there is any prevailing sentiment among the white people in 
any part of Texas for the exclusion of the colored race from the State?— A. The 
Farmers’ Alliance met a short while after the Farmers’ Alliance of Georgia met, 
and passed resolutions, as the papers said, asking Congress to make an appropria- 
tion sufficient to send the negroes away from the State— as I saw it published in 
the papers. 

Q. Well, is it your opinion that the Farmers’ Alliance in that respect fairly rep- 
resents the opinion or wish of the white farmers of Texas?— A. I think they repre- 
sent that class, but not those who control the State. You see, the negroes have 
become competitors of these farmers, and they can do more work— till the soil 
l)etter and do it with less cost than these people who have gone to work since the 
war. We did it before, you know, and these people who have to compete with 
them would like to have the (Government spend several millioiiH to get them out of 
the country. The soil owners, the iieoplo who really own the 6f)il and control the 
State, are not in accord with that class of people, in my opinion. 

Q. ( By Mr. F ar^ UH ar. ) Is this so-called Farmers’ Alliance mainly an i ndustrial 
organization oris it a political organization?— A. Oh, I think it is industrial; it is 
the farmers of Georgia — the fanners of Texas. The president of the same asso- 
ciation of the State of Georgia made the statement that there were several of the 
leadmg negroes who wanted colored people to go away, to go to Africa, and that 
he did not know whether our plans were practical or not, but if they were not, 
he would recommend that practical plans be arranged, and that the negroes be 
sent back or allowed to go back, or something of that kind; and you will remem- 
ber Senator Tillman, of South CJarolina, followed, recommending that a hundred 
millions be appropriated this year, and it was to l)e supplemented each year with 
a hundred millions, to send them somewhere, he did not say where. 

Q. Do you know whether this demand on their part there for the migration of 
the colored race is on account of the competition of the colored race with the 
white race or to get rid of the colored race which is there and bring in another 
class of immigration?— A. I do not know, but I have my opinion, and that I have 
given you— because they compete with the others, and the white race can not 
comjiete with the negroes in these States where slavery existed, as farmers^in 
none of those States, in my opinion. 

Q. Still, as far as you are c*.oncemed in agriculture in (Georgia and other States 
there, there is no competition between the white and the colored man surely; is 
not the poor white there paid about the same wages as the colored man usually is 
for the same class of skifi?— A. Whether he is paid the same wages or not, I am 
pretty sure ho is not treated just exactly the same; I do not know about the 
wages. 

CJ. Well, independent of the question of color, I am speaking about just simplv 
hiring for what work there is at hand.— A. Well, there is this about it: You will 
find that there are rich men in most of these States who employ colored labor; 
they can get it a little cheaper than they can tho white; they can have them 
work perhaps a little longer, go to work a little sooner, and vacillate a little more 
about settling the bills; and since they can do that, why, of course, the whites 
want that impediment out of th(;ir way. You will bear in mind that the Knights 
of Labor some years ago— that the whites took the negroes into their organization, 
fo the Knights of Labor, and I think in one case, that at Plaqueminc — what is 
the other place?— there were 85, 1 think, killed. 

Q. That was at New Orleans?— A. Plaquemine, Thibodaux, where they had a 
fearful break-up, and they dispersed the Knights of Labor so far as it existed 
amon^ the negroes and broke them up. Now, the whites had commenced that 
organization in the South, and that snows they would like to have them with 
them or dispose of them as competitors. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) You have stated that colored labor can be procured 
at less cost than the white labor?— A. That is true. 

Q. What effect has that on the white laborer; does it not tend to keep his wages 
down?— A. Well, it depends on who employs him; in some cases it does. There 
are some people who believe that it costs the white man more to live than it does 
the colored man, but it is one of tho reasons I give for not returning them to 
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Africa, why tho nej^ro should not go to Africa. On the west coast there can be 
employed for a shilling a day all tne native labor you want, and to dump the 
Americ^an negro in there and send him there when he has been getting 75 cents 
or under a higher civilization, of course, he can not compete with them. On 
the same principle I speak of these people South. 

Q. Now, it has been stated before this commission that agricultural laborers in 
the South usually get a little home in which to live, a little garden spot, and from 
$4 to $0 per month as wages; added to that is a certain quantity of corn meal — a 
peck or a half abushel of corn meal — and some maple sirup. If that be a fair state- 
ment as to wages paid for colored labor in the South, I want to ask how it is pos- 
sible for tho white laborer to g(it a much liigher price as long as there are colored 
laborers to employ at that rateV — A. 1 do not know. If you force us to take that 
or die wo have got to do it, and th(^ whib^s will have t^^jdo the best they can. 

Q. You assume lhat the white man is r(;si)onsil)le for it, inasmmdi as the white 
men are (miployersV— A. I assume that the white man is responsible for th(^ condi- 
tions that exist in (‘very Southern Stat(‘. 

Q. What (dass of white men? Th(‘re are the employers find the employees, the 
man who hires find the imin who labors.— A. Weil, there are some conditions 
that the m(‘u who hiri! are r(‘sponsible for; tliere are others who are responsible 
for the other conditions. For instance, yoii will hardly get a gentleman to go 
out and join a mob, but you can get a lot of roughs, full of bad whisky, and they 
will go out and g(‘t together and tfiki; a little bit of a n(‘gro— two (►r thre(i liundred 
of them — and swing him up and go backlionu^ and report that th(‘y have achieved 
a groiit victory, and the poor little billow is not worth killing, hardly. 

Q. Then it is your opinion that this stribi }is between the races reachtisinto 
almost all the walks of lif(‘, reaches into tladr labor and into their houstiholds?— 
A. In certiiin s(‘ctions it reaches into the households, maybe, but there are only 
fourteen of these States where slav(‘ry existed; but in all the balance of this coun- 
try— you can tak(i the territory from California right around in all these States 
and come down hero to N(‘w Jersey, and it is not so, and therci are negroes in 
evoiy one of tlu'in; I have b(‘en in ev(iry State of the Union except three. Audit 
is tho same way in the islands. G-o (lown here to Bermuda; there are 10,000 
negroes and 5,000 whites. It is just as peaceable as can be. You never hear of 
a lynching nor the other crimes that are said to be so prevalent hero. You go to 
Barbados— well, you take all these islands umhu* the English flag, and it is gen- 
erally so. There is Sierra L(;one; the governor is .appointed by tho Queen and so 
is the secretary of state. Th(‘re may bo two or three hundred whit(;s and there 
is 80,000 population. Th(‘y nev(ir heard of sucdi a crime and never heard of lynch- 
ing,, Go around all tlujse States in our own country and you do not hearii. 
Now, somebody is responsible for the condition. We do not enact the laws; we 
do not administer the laws; we have nothing to do with tho running of the Gov- 
ernment, and those who govern are responsible for the governed. 

Q. Without genng ba(^k to that questi(m, what have you to suggest looking to 
the erpialization and improvement of the condition of agricultural labor in the 
South as between tlie races?— A. Well, there are a good many things we can do. 
You know men of intelligence can serve their country, serve their God, and serve 
theras(dves better than the ignorant man. Now, if these men who desire to give 
$100,000,000 a year to take us aw.ay will jmt those millions in iiMustrial schools in 
our Southern States and let a man become an intelligent farmer, an intelligent 
carpenter, and, indeed, all that is required to run the country, and then give them 
an honest day s wages for an honest day’s work and pay that money when it is 
due, and l(*t *us all feel that we are at home, and that when we come before the 
courts justice will be done regardless of our color, I think conditions will be 
better. 

Q. Of late years is it not a fact that the industrial classes of the South, without 
regard to their color, have been banding themselves together in trade organiza^ 
tions for tho protecti(jn of tlu’ir labor?— A. Well, not without regard to color. In 
some places the colored man is in it where he owns a great deal. Now, I do not 
believe that you really know the wealth of the South. I was invited to Texas to 
deliver an address last October to the Farmers’ Improvement Association. I 
think there are 2,200 men who belong to the organization in the State; and the 
gentleman who has organized this association says that he can prove that the 
negroes of the State of Texas own about $80,000,000 worth of property. You do 
not seem to know that the sugar of this country is generally made by the negro. 
I pressed upon the President to give us a membw of this commission, and he said 
he would do it. Why he did not do it I do not know, but I gave him my reasons 
for it. Send your commission to Louisiana and examine tho sugar farms of that 
State, and then see who grows tho sugar cane, who takes it to the mills, who 
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makes the sugar, nins— well, not the engine, perhaps some white man the 
engine. You Vll find around Mr. Gay’s farm alone perhaps 500 ne^oes at work 
and enough white men to run the business. Now, that is usually the case, pd 
Xt is true in that State is true in others. .Then go over into South Carolina, 
in Georgetown County. I went through that country last year, through the nee 
farms, in the month of June, I guess it is, the white p('.ople move out and go 

^^shop Salter. The 10th day of May they move and return tli(5 10th day of 

^'ThTwwNBSi^..Now, they come back about that tinm During their absence 
the colored people are taking (;aro of the rice faims. What is true m that Stete 
is true in G^irgia; so you see tliat we make the rice, gi’ow the rice of the country. 
There have been something over 9,000,000 bales of cotton made this year or l^t 
vear. Send your commi^on out and let them examine these surrounding condi- 
tions and you will find that the negroes made about 7 ,000 ,000 bales of the cottom 
&nly v?liy t^see thatlairly 

the fanners. You need not go to the town and ask the newspaper reporters or 
the hotel keepers or anybody else. If you will goto the farins you can ascertain 
the facts. So I do not think they shouhl regard color ; 1 think that they could get 
together. In some cases the colored ix'oplo are allowed iint , and in ^ 

not. They would allow them to organize themselves separately it they would 
do it and in somc^ cases they advisixl against it, because th(i rich people and the 
educated people of tlu^ Southern States are the friends of the negrcjes, and we do 

not want to organize against them. . j.- 

Q. I am doubtful as to whether you grasp the niea,ning oi my ‘l^^cstion. The 
noint that I wish to make in this (;onnectiou is simply tins: to show whether or 
not there is a stronger tendency of assimilation between the‘ races than there has 
been at any previous time. We will take, tor instance, the 

ilio white man and the Wac.k man are Kenerally employed in the South, take the 
mhSadc tor instance. Is it not a fact that some few years ap there was no 
trade trKauization among tliesc iieople excepting in 

menhad th(ur own trade organizations and the coloied men had thtirs:* Have 
y;manyCwh^e<mthatiK.inty-A. I statol that with reference to the needs 

Is it not true that at this pr(‘sent time and for the past year or two, I believe, 
or more, these, races are getting togetlnT under the 

nrotect their labor?— A. If that is true, I do not know it. 1 hope that it is. 

^ Q (By Mr. Kennedy.) We were talking about the colonization of the negro 
a while aero. I should like to ask you if in your opinion the American negi’o does 
not love this country and c-oiisicler itas much his home as the people of Ameti^m 
or Germaror Irish, or Scotch descent, of the second, thml,or fourth or sixth 
generation,’ and whetluir it is not an impossible task to get him out of the coun- 
ti-v?-^-T I do not think, as a general thing, that the negro feels himself as much 
at home as the classes you have mentioned from the fac,t that a 

against more than the other classes; but I do think it is ?nak^“ome 

of the coTintrv and it is foolishness to discuss it, and you had bettei maJse some 
« to Wc are going to atay witl. you. J* 

as anylKMly else’e,and when tlie .daasea yon re/wtc.iHWn fe. go 
we will consider it. But there is a large contingent that think otberwise, Dear 

™q!’is there any colored contingency;— A. There is 
so large; but there are many people m ow 

from the thought that they can not secure their rights under the law, espw^y, 
that we are being discriminated against; that the 

which now lias come to Virginia, and runs its wre “ \ We 

•4"'ftidtol are indications of a darker future. But we aie not uiscourageu. we 
fee¥ that we are in a transition state, and. that it may be 
the people that causes such action sometimes, at 

atoa while best for all concerned. 1 am not 

been nassed for anv law that is passed discriminating against a people wui wora 
to ae SLent o7tCe who pL it after a while. It may be years, but it will 

Would these discouraged ones go to Africa if it were m^e eMy for them k 
'le^’e and go there?— A. I think Bidiop Turner is better informed teu mytoU, 
He savs that there is a large number who would go. I believe they would. Bui 
the French own 1,600 miles on the west coast of Africa; 
large portion of it; England owns every important key, 
raimoad from Cape Colony to Cairo, 5,000 miles long, and 1,500 miles of the 

607a 68 
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already completed. The only portion of Africa to-day that is owned and con- 
trollea by the ne^oes is Liberia and Abyssinia, and if yon expect to send those 
people -there that nave helped to make this country what it is, and developed its 
agricultural re 80 urc(?s— send them down there among people who speak foreign 
languages, because no one speaks our language but the English, and there are 200 
different tribes and that many different languages— what are our people going to 
do, reared under this civilization, in a country like that? The money you would 
spend in sending them away you had better spend in bettering tlieir condition 
here and seeing that the laws are enforced and justice done to all concerned. 

Q. I want to ask your opinion as to whether any c.onsideraUe number would 
go?— A. I do not think there is a number sufficient to affect conditions hen;. 1 
think a few shii>loads would go if you would give them free passes, and I believe^ 
they would come back if you give them passes to come. 

(^. Would they not go with a spirit of adventure rathei- tlian disgust with con- 
ditions in this country? — A. I do not think they ought to go at all, but I believt; 
there are some who, on account of conditions here, would go almost anywhere. 
I do not know what spirit would actuate them; but there is no reason for the 
colored x)eople leaving the country. It is our home. We have lielped to make it 
what it is. Wo ought to feel at home, and since the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution, now and then when we see these reso- 
lutions called up to send the negroes away we feel like t;alling a meeting to send 
all the whites away. I only say that to show tin; ridiculous side; of the thing. 
We have just as much right to do it as the other peo])le. That is what I mean. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Bid you live in the South Ixd'on* the civil war?— A. Yes. 
The man whom 1 was associated with in the South came 50 miles 0 years ago 
to sec me while I was holding a (jonference in Tampa, Fla. He got about $0,000 
for me in Confederate money, not because I was so valuable, but because the 
mon(;y was so worthless. 

You are familiar -with the industrial conditions of the negroes on the large 
plantations at that time?— A. Well, in some cases; yes. 

Q. How many mechanics of various kinds are there among the ncgrws to-day 
compared with that period?— A. That would be hard for me to answer. Mr. 
B(X)ker T. Washington is better informed on that subject. You know as well as 
I do that those that had largo farms, the wealthy people, had two or three me- 
chanics on their places, and would always keep someone working along that line; 
they would keep mechanics to build their houses, and so on. I mean mechanics 
and carpenters. 

Q, Is there an inclination among your i)eoplG to learn trades nowadays?— A. 
Yes; the industrial feature of education is becoming more prominent among us 
than ever before. Of course we have access to all these institutions in the North, 
these colleges and universities, in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, and if we had 
inst one or two in the South, that would give us the higher education. If these 
hundred millions that are offered to send us to Africa were put in the industrial 
schools, it would, in 50 years from now, be lH;tter for all concerned, because we 
would have intelligent farm(;r8 and intelligent everything else. 

Q. Does the colored mechanic as readily find employment as the white me- 
chanic?— A. In the Sontheni States. You know he does not find it very much 
up this way. In New Orleans Captain Joseph put up the largest building of the 
sort in the city and used white labor to do it. He is living in Colorado now, I 
think. 

Q. Do white and colored mechanics work pleasantly side by side?— A. No; that 
is not tnie anywhere in the country except in isolated cases. You know in our 
SoutheiTi cities they sometimes employ them as wage workers by the day, and 
they work together on the buildings, but often contractors among our people do 
the work. 

Q. Do white men work under colored foremen or bosses to any extent?— A. *1 
would not say to a very great extent. . They sometimes do, but it is seldom. 

Q. Do the colored people devel^ as much skill on the average as the white 
people in the mechanic arts?— A. We think so. 

Q. In a small country town where there is 1 white carpenter and 1 colored 
carpenter with equal skill, do the white people employ the colored carpenter as 
much as the white carpenter?— A. In some cases that is true, especially where the 
colored carpenter has been brought up in the community and lived there, and the 
other man is a stranger. I think that is true of Greenwood, S. C. 

Q. How much of the race prejudice is due to color, and how much is due to the 
unwillingness of the whites to allow the colored people to participate in politics?— 
A. Well, I do not know how much of it is due to color, but the negroes are com- 
ing to think it to their best interest to keep out of politics. 
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Q, Are they refraining from participation in politics more and more? — A. I 
think 80 . 

Q. Do they vote?— A. Well, I can not say, becaiiBe I do not attend the electione; 
have not for 4 or 6 years. 1 vote. 1 think the most intelligent men, who can 
understand what their rights as citizens are, and who feel independent, and feel 
that they are not endangering themselves or theij* families—I think they would 
vote. 

Q. Why do they refrain from voting in any case? Is it because they think it is 
dangerous to vote?— A. I think that the colored people have had trouble in the 
past because they voted along certain lines, and rather than have further troubles 
they have rather refrained. There are those who keep up with these condition ^ 
as well as myself, because the papers say they are kept away by intimidation and 
not allowed to vote. That is what the paiwrs stiy, and that is all I can judge it 
by, because I do not go to the place of election. It is not always the pleasantest 
place to l)e in some sections on election day. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the industrial, educ^ational, and moral condition of 
the ('.olorecl people would be better promoted by refraining from participation in 
politics than by participating?— A. I think they, if protected by law, will reach 
the same results by voting that all other people in the country reach. If the negro 
were allowed the representatives to which he is entitled on account of his vote 
now in Congress our conditions would be better. I was in the House of Com- 
mons in London when there were 104 Irishmen there representing Ireland, and 
they could make demands and represtuit their interests so that it had its effect; 
and to give us 40 votes in Congress and then have only one man here, why, it is 
unfair, because in many instances our interests are misrt^presented. 

Q. You believe, then, that in a popular government j)articipation in politics, 
properly and fairly protected, promotes the general good of any people? — A. I do. 

(J. (By Mr.FARQUHAR.) I would like to ask your opinion as to whether par- 
ticipation in partisan politics has heljied the negro in the South since he has had 
a vote?— A. I think in some respects it has helped him and in others it has dam- 
aged him. 

Q. Are you aware that it hurts the white man in the North just as much Jis 
' the (colored man in the South to take too much politics into his business?— A. 1 
have stated that I thought the participation in nmitiiis affected all races alike, 

Q. Do you believe the most advanced colored man you have had in this coun- 
try who has taken up political lines has ever helped your race a particle?— A. Yes. 

*Q. Who?— A. Frederick Douglas stood more prominent, I guess. 

Q. That was the old slavery times. Since then?— A. He has just gone a few 
days ago. 

Q. Since you have had a ballot, how much did Frederick Douglas ever get yon 
in legislation?— A. He helped to mold public sentiment and that sentiment was 
crystallized into legislation in some cases. If Frederick Douglas did not help to 
mold public sentiment in this country, then no man ever did. 

Q. I mean political public sentiment; I mean politics as a business.— A. I do 
noT think there is much business in politics but drawing your wages. 

Q. Do you think this agitation of politics in the Soutli, as well as some parts of 
the North, has been really detrimental and prejudicial to the best interests of the 
colored man?— A. Yes; tne people that livd in a country, who are the weakest 
financially and intellectually, who can not control the offices, and the wealth 
belongs to the other people— in that section of the country where they live it 
would be better for them to ally themselves with the people who have proved to 
be their Mends. Yet negroes do what any other people would do under the same 
conditions. After the war closed, the people who came down there, you know— 
I remember it very well— how it affected all of us to have these men make 
Ifepeeches all over the State: “ Now we have come down and set you free.” We 
thought them angels of light come in there, and whatever they told us to do we 
would have done it; and they are largely responsible for the condition of the 
colored people now. 

Q. Do you not think if there was, say, 50 per cent more education jdaced in the 
hands of the colored people of the South, and they accepted it, that a good deal 
of that would be used in public discussions of public matters, thus intensifying 
more the prejudice in iho South against the colored man? Do you not think, in 
other wor<4» that if an education other than a purely industrial one were placed 
in the han^ of the Southern colored man ana he takes a political line or bias 
with it", that he is going to do more harm to his race and himself than he would 
if he remained unschooled? — A, I think the development of the human mind, 
with the same environments, the same associations, brings the same results; 
whatever would happen to any other people would happen to us. 
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Q. Do you not Ix^liove tlio true way of educating the colored man of the South 
is to educate him in his material c(mdition first, and then his social and religious 
condition afterwards? — A. I think, because we may die at any time, you had bet- 
tiT commence with the religious condition, because we will have to appear before 
the Judge. 

Q. He would .iudge us according to our opportunities. ~A. That is ac^cording to 
his own belief, which (jur country allows to every man. 

Q. A man of middle age or beyond middle age cares nothing at all for an edu- 
cation; but for th(i children he is raising he desires that they shall have a reason- 
able education. Is it not the best way, both for his moral and social condition, 
that that man should be educated a good deal on industrial lines, independent of 
these public (juestions and higher education? — A. I do not believe it can be done 
independent of public (piestions. A man that lives in a country where the news- 
papers are paving information all over the country can nt)t b(^ educated indei)end- 
ent of public questions. I believe he ought to hjive industrial education, and 1 
emphasized that in the beginning. With the hundred millions that they want to 
use to send us to Africa— if you had a sclund in (;very Southern State like Mr. 
Washington's school, and tliat sustained by the (1-ovemnimt— if you want to do 
something real, that would bo the thing to do; but I do not believe that that ought 
to be exclusive of the higher edm^ation. 

(^. What advance do you think there has been in the social condition of the 
colored man since the reconstruction of the South?— A. I do not tliink we (’.an 
really give the advance we have made. In the first place, in many of the Southern 
States where there was no law legalizing the married life, all that has passed 
away. That is one thing I wish your commission could do; simply go to our 
Southern States and on our Southern farms and into our homes and see how we 
live. I c.an take you to some places where we own 40 miles. Go to our homes. 
Y(ni can never do us justice until you do. That is why I insisted so strongly on 
ha\ing a man on the ctommission that you (;ould send. I know you know a g(X)d 
deal about the South from your ])oint of view, but you (’.an not see it from my 
standpoint, and here we have rc’acdied a period in the c.ountry's history where you 
are allowing ev(>ry higislatun.’ to pass these class laws to which Bishop G-ai'mjs 
referred, and class legislation. You are allowing the h^gislatures of this country 
to enact class h’gislation, discriminating against a man be(;au8e of his color all 
over our Southern States now, and that was not done either until th(5 Supreme 
Court annulled the civil-rights bill. What are we to do? We are not in a condi- 
tion to help ourselves. Certainly we can not pass laws. We can not be in the 
courts. We are not tried by our own p(M>ple when we conn^ before the courts. 
Even the jaiku’s and all there})res(‘ntativesare of the other race. Now. whatever 
will bettt^r our condition, the better-minded i)eople of the (country, it seems to me, 
ought to rise and do it, because we are heli)le8.s so far as we are concerned. And 
these i)edple who come hcr(5— how van he know unless ho comes to our homes. 
Come to our farms; come to our sc.hoolhouses. I think there' are about 170 in the 
South. They have domi a splendid work. See Atlanta, to begin with; New 
Orleans has about the same number; Charkiston, Nashville, at the capital of 
Texas, Marshall, Tex. It is hardly necessary to name all these strong institu- 
tions. About 30.000 of our young people will graduate in the next 2 years from 
these institutions of learning. You can see at once when we have learned to 
respect the marriage vow and en<,er into these difftirent relations, the great 
improvement that would b(i made along the .social line to which we refer. 

There are many men who testify before you from what they observe without 
coming in tlnu'e, and what they have rea(i, may be; and if there was some one 
who could simply take d(?wn the facts— and it is such a critical time that this 
commission ought to get us down correct; and 1 would like for foreign countries, 
as well as our own, to know that we are producers as well as consumers in Ame!’- 
ica, and a very important factor in the country. 

Q. H(jw are the homes inhabited by your i)eopl(; constructed now as com- 
pared with the cabins that they occupied before the c.ivil war?— A. That is just 
as the other. Th(^ improvement is so great I can not bepn to desci’ibe it. You 
will find in all the towns and cities an improvement in the homes. The Farmers’ 
Improvement Association has taken hold of that. 

Q. How many rooms were there in houses occupied by colored people before 
the civil war?— A. There were two, sometimes. I mean in the country— in the 
rural districts. But you will bear in mind in these States to which I refer there 
were very few homes occupied by persons who owned them. They were all 
slaves, you know, and they were in the homes that were furnished them. We 
are in homes now that we furnish. 

Q. How many rooms now in houses of your own?— A. They will run from 2 to 
10— I guess 12. 
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Q. They are more moral than under the earlier condition?— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. There is gi’eater regard paid to morality in the home than there was for- 
merly, is there not?— A. Oh, certainly. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You spoke of graduates. What percentage of these 
young men are going into the professions — ^law, medicine, and theology? — A. I 
do not know the percentage. In my own State that I refer to, Texas, we have a 
medical association. 

Bishop Jenifer. About 40 per cent. 

Witness (continuing). Dr. Jenifer says alx)ut 40 per(;ent. Dr. Jenifer says 
the balance are forced into the industrial line. 

Q. Are the 60 per cent forced into industrial lines? Are they not there from 
choice?— A. You see where these people are educated and c-oinc North, they come 
back wealthy, and on steamers, etc., because tlu^ conditions in the South uVe not 
c.ongenial with their education. 

Q. Do yon consider it a misfortune that young imui who liave had a college 
course are forced into industrial pursuits? — A. No; 1 think every body t night to 
work, and do the kind of work they can do. 

Q. I think we are trying to teach the young men in Ihe white colleges that it 
is a great thing when they get a university education tf) go back into a business 
life. The farmer is a better fanner for education; tlie mechanic is a better 
mechanic; the business man a better business man; and I think the day is going 
by when a young man thinks it is a disgrace when he gets through school that 
he has to go back into the business pursuits of life.— A. No doubt about that. 
We have nuHlical associations in the Stabi of Texas. They have a large medical 
association among the colored pcsople, and they are doing well. There are not 
very many young men at th(‘ bar yet. 

Q. These young men wh<> graduate from college— havt? they taken the full cur- 
ri(nilum of the college course? — A. Some have and some have not, of course. 

Q. They graduate from the industrial course, some of them? — A. Sonut of 
them; but we liave (U)lU‘ge graduates all around over the country. 

Many have gone into the legal profession?— A. Not very many, I do not 
think we have as many p^'rsons in the legal imifession as we ought to have in 
the Southern States, from the fact that they discriminate sometimes. The mere 
fact that they are colored, in coming before the court, sometimes makes them 
lose a case. 

Q. I have heard it stated that the colored peo])le themselves are loath to 
employ a colored attormw. — A. You are aware of the fact that if wo had a dif- 
ficult case in (;ourt, and we thought by employing a (adored man it would 
endanger our <uise, we would feel, at that critical timtn like getting a man that 
could win the case, and we would leav(* the color line out of it. 

(Interruption by another Bishop.) And then our standpoint on that question is 
seen in the enudoymeiit of colored do(;tors. The colored dt)ctor8 have now 
almost universally the practice among our people. That shows the sentimcnit. 

Q. It is the saiiK* as with the whites. When you get into a difficuilty you want 
a man who can helj) you out?— A. The general feeling is that tin* (jomniunity 
should treat us all,alik(‘, without regard to our color. All we would like to have 
is justice und(*r our law, and nothing special. If you fon^o me to pay the same* 
fare you ijay, give me the same accommodations that you have oti tlie railroad. 

Q. You are speaking of the civil rights? — A. That is civil rights. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Why is it the colored peoide in a city like Washington, 
for instance, do not conduct large stores that might be patronized by the colored 
people and give employment as clerks and in other capacities to colored people; is 
it for lack of funds or lack of knoweledgo in business of that kind?— A. Well, I 
think it is for the lack of capital, and perhaps for the lack of business ability; 
but I am not sufficiently informed to give a definite answer with reference to 
Washington. There are cities where we have large stores. In Ocala. Fla., we 
have one of the largest business houses of that city, owned and controlled and 
run by colored men; and I do not know how many colored clerks, and they even 
do a banking business. That is true in Ocala, and you will find it in many cities. 

Q, Do the colored people patronize them? — ^A. Yes. I was there one day when 
he told me next morning that he had taken in $700 the day before. 

Q. They complain they do not get employment in these stores. I was wonder- 
ing why they do not experiment in the conducting of stores of their own. — A. 
They have not the capital to go into business and employ clerks as the whites. It 
would pay some of you who are wealthy to put up the stores and try the exjieri- 
ment and help us along. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is it not true that it reemires generations to develop a 
business instinct?— A. I said it was because of lack of ability. The changes 
have been so great; we have only had this opportunity for the last 85 years and 
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you have had it for ages, and you know when we overtake you there is no other 
fellow before us. 

Q. Is it not the proper thing to instill into the mind of the colored people that 
when they resume the vocation of agriculture it is one of the most exalted on the 
face of the eaiiih?— A. Forty-five per cent are farmers, and since God took man 
from the earth and told us to get our living out of it, and we will go back to it 
when we get through, I would rather stick to it. 

Q. I agree with you, and would apply exactly the same rule and principle to 
the white race as to the black. I tmnk our white people would be notter off if 
they got out into the land iiisttiad of huddling around the cities.— A. But you 
will find th(^ dis])Osition and tlui tendency of the colored man in this country is 
that of the other men who have been making toward the cities. With all the 
rich land that we have in this ciountry there is no reason why every man should 
not have a liome and do well. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington. I). C., February lUou. 

TESTIMOKY OF REV. M. B. SALTER, 

JUnlmi), .1. M. E. Chui'ch. 

The commission met at 1 MO p. ni. , Mr. Clarke presiding. At 3 p. m. Rev. M. B. 
Salter, Bishop of the A. M. E. Clnm^h. was introduced as a witness, and, being 
duly affinned, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Will you iirmu^ed to make a statement or do you jjrefer 
to be interrogated?— A. Either. 

Q. I would like for you to go forward and stote in your own way what knowl- 
edge you have to impart to us concerning education and industry in the South.— 
A. I am pleased to say that the statement made as to the education of the negro 
being a curse, I believe to be false. I believe that the education of the negro is 
lifting him up, bettering his condition every day, and making him a most valu- 
able citizen. I think if justice were given him and laws thrown around him 
properly, there would be no occasion for this agitation and this unpleasantness 
that seems to be now existing. 

I believe the negro should have an industrial and higher education. His head 
should be as much cultured and educated as his hands, and I believe that if the 
law were so arranged and thrown around him pfoperly he would make a good 
citizen. I do not think that you have a truer people living among you than the 
negro race. You find no traitors. He has been true to the flag, and is true to the 
country to-day; and all he wants is justice and fair jday. He asks for a man’s 
chance, and for a chance to pass through this land undisturbed and unmolested 
as other men are allowed to pass. We ask for nothing more than you give the 
Italian, the Greek, the dago ’’—simply a man’s chance. I think, further, with 
the encouragements thrown around us that should have been thrown around us 
there would be no unpleasantness. Wo feel grieved by your State laws. We 
feel if the United States Congress could so enact or arrange to put its finger on 
those States that make these iniquitous laws, it would be sweeter and pleasanter. 

We feel grieved to know that you have your Jim Crow arrangement, and that 
ourselves and our wives and our children are forced to pay a full price for a 
ticket, and are forced to ride with criminals, murderers, drunkards of your race 
as well as the negro race. Give us fair play and we will give you no trouble. 
We have given you none, and will continue to give you none. You will find, I 
think, that there has been a gi’oat deal said about the morality of the ne^o that 
i.^ false. There may be bad negroes among us like there are some bad white men 
among you. There has been a great deal said about the negro being a rapist. 
It may oe in some instances here, there, and yonder; but it is very easy sometimes 
for me to turn as black as black can be, but it is hard for the black man to turn 
as white as I am. Give us justice and see that we have all the rights, and you 
will find us true. I think I can say for the negro he will go as far down in the 
dark places to rescue and protect your women, if you will rive us right and jus- 
tice, as any man on the globe. He is true; he is moral. There has Been a good 
deal said about the morality of the negro. He marries now. Once he could not 
marry; but he marries now, and of it you have an example possibly if you look 
at me. He marries now, and you will find very few bastard negro children, very 
few of them; and I think the marriage percentoge among us is exceedingly great. 
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The neprro is as honest as the common run of men^ all things being considered. 
He is owning his home and his land whenever an opportunity affords itself. He 
lives in nice liouses and worships in nice churches. One-half of us are living in 
good circumstances. We liave our land and our houses, and sometimes our car- 
riages, and our horses, and our cows, and our waitermen. and we are living very 
nicely. I think we have been misrepresented somewhat by saying that education 
is a curse; that it has not blessed us. I think it has blessed us largely and is 
destined still to bless us more. 

CJ. Is there a desire among the people of your race for social equality ■with the 
white rac(?? — A. I do not think there is, because we have three colors among us, 
and we are better off than you. W o can many the mulatto woman that is prtitty , 
and tlie Indian-looking woman that is handsome, and we can marry the black 
woman. So there is no desire on our part to maiTy into white cin^les. We are 
disposed to ostracize the negro man who would ostracize our women and go and 
marry one of yours. 

Q. Is there any prevailing custom or habit among your people to make them- 
selves offensive to white people in railway cars or other public conveyances when 
.seated together? — A. That I have nevcir seen. That I do not think is so. There 
may he some exceptions, but I have never seen it. Until the States passed the 
Jim Ch'ow law, I have never seen a negro offensive in a first-class coach; yet there 
may have been occasions, but I have never seen them. 

Q. Did yoti hear repeated the statement of one of the witnesses before the com- 
mission to the effect that one-third of the race has advanced since the civil war, 
one- third has remained stationary, and one-third has deteriorated? — A. I heard 
of it. 

Q. Do you believe that to be true?— A. Individually, I do not believe that to be 
trii . Two-thirds of th(‘m have made rapid strides. There may be a third that 
possibly have not made the progress that they should have. 

Q. Are you familiar with the conditions of the negroes on the sea isles? — A. 
Somewhat, I am. 

Q. Have they dc^teriorated?— A. I do not think so. Visiting them, as I do at 
times, finding thcen owning lands and owning their homes there, their horses, 
mules, jackasses, and cows, I do not think they are going ba(;kward. 

Q. Do they all speak the English language, and speak it so that it can be under- 
stood by others as well as by themselves?— A. Of course, on the islands it is not 
supposed tliat they should be as grammatical as those in the cities under a differ- 
(‘iit atmosphere, but anyone can understand the negro when he speaks on the 
islands. 

Q. ( By Senator Kyle) . What islands? — A. The sea isles, he asked me. I would 
suppose you mean such as Beaufort and James islands. 

Q. The sea islands along the coast of South Carolina. 

Onterru]ition by another bishop.) I would like to ask if there is any perceptible 
difference between the brogue or speech of the white people of that section you 
refer to, the sea islands, and the colored people there? 

The Witness. If you simply put on a dark veil you can not tell the white man 
from the negro as far as his iirogue is concerned on those islands. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) I would like to know what is the practical condition 
of the negro d(^wn there, what opportunities he has to get a living; that is. is 
it not worse than it was, or what are the chances, and what are his opportunities?— 
A. I can say that it is not directly worse than it was. The negro is willing to 
work, and ready to work, and does work faithfully when the opportunities are 
given him. 

Q. What is the system of payment on these plantations?— A. Tickets. 

Q. Could they not get along better if there were an improvement in the method 
of payment?— A. If they could get their wages in currency or in silver, most 
assuredly. 

Q. Do they ever .get it?— A. No: not always. If a planter owes a negro $1 he 
pays him 75 cents in checks or tickets and maybe 25 cents in money. Sometimes 
be pays him $1 in chocks and has him buy from the store. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) These checks are mven upon stores, are they?— A. Yes. 
For instance, one will have a plantation and have 500 negroes working for him, 
and pay them in checks. 

Q. You think that is an advantage to the negro?— A. By no means. 

Q. That is from your observation?- A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever get your missionary money in checks?— A. Yes; as high as 
0, and on one occasion when I had the honor of bringing you [siieaking to 
Bishop ] $1,400, one-half of this was in checks. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is that method of paying provided for or in any way 
recognized by the laws of South Carolina?— A. Well, I can not just answer that; 
I do not know. It is not as a rule, but it is just where plantations are owned by 
one’s self. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) The same precisely that we now have to contend with 
herein Pennsylvania, and all throughout the West among the white people— what 
they call “company stores,*’ where the miners are compelled to buy of the com- 
pany stores?— A. Yes; I think that we could be encouraged more than we are, as 
I said before, in such things as the iiii(piitous Jim Crow business, if that could 
be enacted out, and a strong arm put around us, and if that were done I would be 
glad. 

Q. That is directly bearing on State legislation, is it not? — A. Yes. 

Q. Can you suggest any national legislation for colored people? — A. Well, I 
wish our Congress could enact a law so that tlie large amount of the money that 
they have got laid up unused could lx? giv(m to the South, and that there could b(‘ 
larger schools, and ]iav(‘ liighcu- industrial education as well as other education; I 
think that would be very helpful. 

(c^. The large amount of moin'y the coIoi-cmI peojde have laid ui), you mean? — A. 
No; that you liavt' at waste, laying around resting. I judge there is (juite a bit 
of it up here resting. 

Q. (By Mr. Cjmrke.) Have you made any observation of the employment of 
vour people in cotton factories?— A. Well, yes. Here rec.ently we have a cotton 
factoryin mycity. The negroes are working in there, andaremaking nice, excel- 
lent headway, but th(‘ poor white i>eople are not pleased with it; but the owners 
of the factory arekeepitigthe negro, so far as justice is concerned, in the factories, 
and they are giving good satisfaction. 

Q. Are all the employees colored? — A. Uj) to the time T left there they were all 
colored. 

Q. And they operate the same kind of machinery as the white operators?— A. 
Yes; they do. The white foreman thinks they are better workmen than the poor 
whites, what we call “crackers;” anyway they announce them better workers 
than the whites. 

Q. Do the negroes work any more hours in a day? — A. No; just the same. 

Q. And thes(* factories, so far as you know, arc*, conducted on jirocisely the same 
principles, and under the sann* rules as the factories where white people exclu- 
sively are employed?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Stmator Kyle.) Is this system of paying in cliec^ks in vogue in factories 
as elsewhere?— A. No; th«\v pay in money in factories. 

Q. In money entirely? — A. Yt*s. The check system is only on plantations. 

Q. Is that done <jn plantations in the South? — A. As a rule. 

Q. In all Southern Stattw?— x\.. Well, I can not say that. I only speak directly 
of South Carolina. 


Is it not tlie custom throughout the South to rent tracts of land to colored 
e? — A. In my States they rent and sell. As to the other parts of the Southern 


States I can not tell you. 

Q. So in case they rent the land they get the crop themselves and can dispose 
of it as they wish?— A. Not directly so. If I own 100 acres, and I rent it to you, 
you would possibly liave to give me two-thirds of the crop. I would rent it in 
that way. Very seldom it is rented for cash. He takes my 100 acres and of the 
number of bales of cotton that the negro could raise, say 100, 1 take 75 and leave 
the neCTo 25. Maybe he is so largely in debt that when he sells out he has not 
even the bagging left. 

Q. The question, of course, as to the rental of such farms depends upon what 
the property owner furnishes and the tenant furnishes?— A. Sometimes. 

Q. In my State we have white men who rent land according to this proposition: 
The owner of the property will furnish the land and the seed, horses, and the 
farming implements, and will get two-thirds of the crop; the tenant who does 
the work gets one-third of the crop.— A. Sometimes that is done; other times it 
is not. 


Q. Then we have of course done the other way— the tenant f uniishes machin- 
ery, horses, and seed, and then he gets two-thirds of the crop, and the owner one- 
third.— A. We do not work it that way. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONY OF REV. W. E. DERRICK, 

IHshoj}, .4. M. K. Church, Jaeksirii, MUis. 

The commission met at 1.30 \). m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 3.30 p. m., Bishop 
W. E. Derrick, of Jackson, Miss., was introduced as a witness, and, after ladiig 
duly affirmed, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clauke.) Will you proceed in your owjiway to make a statement, 
or do you prefer to be interrogated? 

The Witness. lamiileased to be present to confirm the statements made by 
the preceding 1 nsle jps. After a ]>eTiod of a number t)f years in the city of Jackson, 
Miss., and Little Rock, Ark., X have discovered the great trouble to-day is that if 
the color of the man's skin could be abolished and the question of justice stand 
out there would hi) no trouble. The racial trouble is common because thtj white 
man hates the negi’o. Having been his servant and slave in bygone years, there 
is an affinity between people in that section of th(\conntry; yet the spirit of the 
Anglo-Saxon we know is that the dark races must be subservient to him. The 
negi’o of the South to-day is keeping pace, and if he only gets a chance he will 
(M)nvince (wen those who (juestion his ability that he is somebody. For instance, 
it has be(‘n said that his moral status is of that nature that lie would not be 
admissible in society. Suppose it is so. It is unjust for him to be held in that 
light; it is not warrante<l; and if we withdraw the curtain, negroes' morals have 
improved, do improve. On every side it is to be seen; it is becoming strong; he 
is becoming a more resjiected member of s(K*iety. Why? Because the schools 
and churches have improved him, or, if it were not so, there would have been 
failures in th(‘ir atti'nqit. Tin* I'ducational status in the South challenges the 
admiration of all. There are ITO-odd institutions of learning supported by the 
State, by the philanthropists of the* North, and by himself . Over 38,000 students 
are in the higher branches, in colleges and stuninaries. You see more than 
1 ,000,0110 scholars in the primary schools. The Southern States have paid out in 
the past 35 years over .$75,000,000 for their education, which is an evidence that if 
there were failures, thes(‘ legislatures of the South would not be scattering and 
wasting their money. 

As to his agric. ultural status in that country, he is the bone and sinew of the South , 
and I believe to-day the man who attempts to encourage his emigration would 
die. Farmers and citizens of that section would g<^ at that man quicker with 
Winchesters that they do 1‘or rapers. A very able-bodied negro is worth $1,000 a 
year in the South, and it is n^alized and acknowledged. He plants the cotton; he 
gathers it; he gins it; ho bah's it; he ships it; while the white man’s money fur- 
nishes the implements and tlu^ si^ed, yet he furnishes the labor. He is owning his 
hotne. There are thousands of homes in the Southland that reflect ci*edit on any 
Xieople, regardl(‘ss of color or nationality. There are no longer but 3 rooms or 1 
room; there are c.ottages with 5, 6, 7, 8, as high as 10 rooms to be found, and 
numerously so among the jieople. 

(^. (By Senator Kyle.) Are these large better houses in the cities or on the 
farms':'— A. They are in the cities and villages. 

Q. Do tln^ coloriMl ])(^ople on the plantations still live in a primeval state? — A. 
Well, they are coiiqielled to, if they are under the contract system; not because 
they d(‘sire to do so. 

Q. Well, those living in the cities, in the better houses now, have abandoned 
farming pursuits and gone into some other lines of business'?— A. A large number 
are still farmers, owning farms, and coming to the cities like other gentry. 

Q. Own land in fee'?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the extent of the fanns as regards the acreage'?— A. Some have 
farms of as high as 1,100 and 1,300 acres. 

Q. They take up the abandoned lands of the South? — A. They are, like the trees, 
takinfp^oots and going down. 

Q. We have been afraid for a number of years in the North here that the Hol- 
land Dutch and German peasants abroad might come in and embrace the rich 
opportunities of the South in getting cheap homes. They are entitled to them if 
they can get tjiem.— A. The negro is holding them. 

Q. If they once do that, then this contract system of farming under lease will 
cease, will it not'?— A. Yes. In some places there may be hostility, and it ema- 
nates very largely from the spirit of competition and jealousy. As long as the 
negro remains down there is no friction; as he starts up there is antagonism. 
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Q. Does that not grow out of the former reiancms oecweeu 
thSie?-A. Thatisfistwhatitis. Thefactist^t r^cs^prejutod^^ 
lam not a Southerner; I am a foreigner; andthe white man and the hlaeJcinan 
are the same to me. Do not suffer this bronze face to bother you ^nse you are 
a white man. I have taken that stand. The negro must (^tivateotoractw. My 
conservatism may not be just the thing for the masse^but I have long learned 
that conservatism is the best element of all success. What I would impre^ my • 
white brethren with is this: Wo ask them to discnmmate on the ground of the 
character and not the color, A bad white man and a bad black man are both bad 
fellows. The man that is a gentleman is a gentleman regardless of color. But 
the South has not got there yet— not even your North. We do not expect to 
force into them measures in 80 years that have been taught to the opposite for 


350 years. , , , . , ^ , 

Q. Is it not true of the South that the c-olored people, upright in character, 
honest and industrious, are treated as fairly as any class of people? — A. In certain 
.setJtions. 

I am occupying your chair, gentlemen, with no feeling on the color (piestion. 
That is honest. If there wore two men approaching me, one a black and one a 
white man, both liungry, and I only had a single penny, I would not give that 
penny to the white man and ignore the black man, and 1 would not ignore the 
white man, but I would take my penny and buy a loaf, and feed both. There- 
fore, when I speak of the South, there is no feeling with me. 1 am telling a 
living truth. In th(^ South the conditions of both races need to bo better, and it 
can not be accomplished by preJiehing incendiary sermons and making utter- 
ances of antagonism. The South is the negro’s home as iiinch as the white man's 
home. Both men live there in peace, and what we want to impress the Southern 
white man with is that goodness is goodness, and when the good element of both 
races combine, then the evil elements will go down, but as long as they insist on 
amalgamating the good negi’o man with the bad negro man, because they are 
negi-oes, then comes the friction. We only ask recognition upon merits, ana it is 
stultifying the wliite man’s conception of justice, sending us in schools and spend- 
ing their millions to educate us, and then in spite of all education we are humil- 
iated. [t is better to keep negroes in ignorance than to allow their eyes to be 
opened and then say, yoxr can not enjoy the things of life. 

Q. Is it not true tliat one generation has got to siiffer the curse of another to 
lift the balance up?— A. We accept that as true. We accept all to be true you 
say. My argument is that we are not preaching incendiary speeches, nor sermons, 
Wnere is the incentive for this education? Is this your civilization? Is this your 
religion? Not that we hate the white man—God forbid! We do not hate mm, 
but we only ask him to give us room. There are negroes who could not come 
in my kitchen, and there are white men. All we ask is that you treat us upon 
our merits. I passed through Texas once; went to Dallas. I wont to a lunch 
room to get some lunch, and the proprietor looked at me and said, ‘ ‘ Well, you can 
go hack among my cooks." I said, “ I have cooks and servants in my home in 
the North-New York.” Ho said, “You are not a ‘nigger,’ are you?” I said, 
“No; I am a gentleman.” He said, “Henry, accommodate that man.” He 
accommodated me. 


As one bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, we are willing to 
give all information without bias in thi.s great matter, for we are conscious of the 
fact that this is our home, and we are going to stay here. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) There was before the commission some months ago a 
man who represented a community in Alabama, something of the nature of 
Booker Washington’s. He said they were trying to build up a farming commu- 
nity and industrial community for the colored people, and tliat they found diffi- 
culty in getting title to land; that old landowners would not sell them land. 
You spoke about the colored people having farms and homes in the South. I 
would like to ask you if you find any difficulty in acquiring title to those farms 
and homes?— A. In certain sections they find it, but not principally because they 
are colored people; there are certain real-estate sharks who will do any class of 
civilians. 

Q. Are there not people like that in every community?— A. Yes; they were 
needed somewhat, probably. The colored members did not want to have them 
settle in that section. Neither do I believe in too much gathering in a way like 
amalgamating business centers. There is something you ^vo got that I want to 
get away from you and I can not get it. 

Q. If they have money they can readily acquire title to lands?— A. Yes. In the 
State of Alabama, I think in Uniontown, there is one colored planter who runs 
50 places. 1 met. an old cotton fanner at Union Springs who makes 100 bales 
ot cotton on his plantation, and at East Montgomery one who owns fully 1,500 
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Msm; «nd to Delto, aad all the lailrdad centers of llie XStoote Oentral, 

there is no tswnble to eecurtog title to the land. , ■ , „ 

0. (By Senator Eyle.) Have the colored people to the South town w ootont^ 
tog in the Northern St ates? Of oonrse it was done to Kan^ and Oklahom ^ 
alT aronnd. Have they taken advantage of the h^Mtead laws of the 
States very eIten8^ely?— A. No. Neither is it advisable for old trws to be teans- 
planted. The boys and girls from the colleges and schools, we would awise them 
to seek outlets; but the old families, it is Iwtter for them to go on. We do not 
think it is wise to go in large bodies. I think there are htty or one hun^ 
thousand in the Western States that confront them now; and it is only a queston 
of ffive us a chance in the Southland. This trouble, I repeat, emanates fiom the 
fact that we are developing. Had we remained down, there would have been no 
trouble at all. It is a good deal like crabs— as long as yon leave them alone they 
are all right, but as soon as you disturb them they start up. For instance, young 
white men in the South used to practice medicine and law among the negroe^n 
the olden time. He has lost his job by the young negro doctors coming up. We 
find we are furnishing our own merchants for all tln^se things, and it comes in 



Kharis the whole secret, (live him proper polico protec.tioh and he will not 
crowd your cititis, for he believes iii agriculture. That is the secret oi the whole 
thing, and I am pleased to state that in Mississippi “ there is a crack in the dark. 
The inaugural address of the recent governor iiidicated to us that there is a res- 
urrectiou and a bettcjr expectation of civilization when he told his mcinbers oi 
the legislature tlie other day that this lawlessness must be stoiiped, and that the 
luigro has bccui such a fa(;t()r to the South that the Southern commercial pros- 
perity is largely attributed to him— his cotton, corn, rice, and sugar, from which 
the white man gets rich. He gcxis further. There was attempt to secure school 
funds from the tax paid by the negroes which was to be used tor negro educa- 
tion, and the tax paid by the whites for white education. He said that could not 
be done; that these people are not in condition yet to produce revenue enough to 
support them, and it is better for us to keep sehoolhouses open than to have 
penitentiaries and jails. . . . , , , ,, , 

Then another thing in the South which this commission would do weU to 
emphasize in tluur report, and that is the present condition of the Soutln What 
we need and what we beseech the authorities is to get boys’ reformatories in the 
South. Juvenile offenders in the South are sent to prisons and penitentiaries, 
and they are brought in contact with inveterate criminals, and m place of those 
bovs and girls being reformed, when the time expires they are worse than ever. 

Q. What you want is something similar to a boys’ reform school?— A. That is 
what we ask the States to do. 

6. You have those in the South? — A. Nothing of the sort. 

Q. They are breeding criminals?— A, Yes. 

Q. The industrial schools are supported hy the white people?— A. W (*11 . they try 
to get it for themselves now. . 

Q. What I know is from conversation with Southern gentlemen in (congress. 
They have all spoken in the highest tenns of the negro where he has taken up 
industrial lilies— similar to those which Professor Washington teaches— and I c.an 
see, as you indicated a moment ago. hopeful siois in these things. There are men 
who a generation ago would have looKed with disfavor on any form ol colored 
education.— A. It is a hopeful sign. The very hands that would have whipped a 
man for teaching the negro are to-day the very hands that are teaching the negro. 
This is evidence that there is a crack in the dark. Yet it is well tohav(‘ agitators 

^*I^bfiS!*the South would be better, very much so, if the nation would adopt the 
old Senator Blair bill. Resurrect it and give those States some of the nation s 
money to assist them. By that being done it would assist. However , I believe the 
South is doing the best she can in the way of supporting the schools. They are 
doing well, considering they came out of a war stripped of all resources, and have 
already spent nearly $100,000,000 for negro education. Now, if the Southern Repre- 
sentatives themselves would assist the friends of progress and education in the 
West and the North and give to us that bill-^ve us the money— but some are appre- 
hensive that if it becomes a law it becomes a national fund, and that they would 
have no right to discriminate in favor of the colored students. We do not want 
that. All we ask is to give us the money and we will educate ourselves in that 
section. It is better for the neCTO to-day in the Southern counti^ to be taught 
and tutored by efficient negro educators than to be taught by white educators of 
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the South, for they are not prepared yet to take negro you^ and tell him, 
“ You are not as good as other boys;” therefore if Congress would a national 

educational bill, appropriating money for educational interests of the ^uth, and 
the negro would largely receive his share, it would give us better f^ilities, and 
it would be better for all; but, after all, the training of the mind is the whole 

^O^That is on the ground, you think, that certain States and Territories are 
not *able to look after themselves?— A. No. For instance, some of the Southern 
States are only able to give 4 months’ schooling, some 5, and some 3. I do not think 
some of the States can give the youth in the rui al districts over 6. 

Q. You have not access to the State University in the State?— A. No; only those 
that are prepared for the colored children. Mississippi has given to the colored 
])eople a school at Alcorn, supported by the State. Arkansas has one at Pine 
I31uff , for whicli the l)oys are trained. 

Q. You have no State agricultural colleges?— A. Uptni application; and in Mis- 
sissippi on a small scale. 

Q. Doi>s not the United States, under law, help agricultural (iolleges in the sev- 
eral States of the Union?— A. I suppose Mississippi supports that movement for 
the education of the black, but of course it is limited sonu'what. T was in Texas 
some years ago and talked with the superintendent of education at Waco, and he 
informed me it was his purpose to build a school for the colonel youth, As all other 
cities of Texas afford. They pay better salaries to the teachers of colored youth 
than any other ^tate 1 know of. 

Q. It is pretty hard to pass a bill of that character in Congress, with most of 
the members f(‘eling, as a rule, that educational matters are of the State rather 
than of the nation,— A. That is my opinion. That would better our (auidition, 
and I appeal to the fainuiss of your country, and not spcjcial laws. Ther(‘ is light 
ahead. It can not be any darker. The night is behind us. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Do you believe that the condition of the colored people 
anywhere in tlu' South is wors^^ than it was in the slavery days?— A. No, no, no, 
no. Let me be a fi ee savage in a snit of indigo rather than to be a slave in silk 
and satin. No. The (condition of the black man in the South to-day is a thou- 
sand times bett('r than when slavery existed. The stdioolhouses, the homes, and 
the churches are evidtiuce of progress and of a higher civilization; and while there 
are frictions, and will b(‘ frictions, yet all I want to ask is that we have laws to 
protect us in our rights and privileges, and I think there is going to be a paddling 
of the (!anoe that will be (juite successful. With respect to the testimony of the 
gentleman mentioned by Mr. Kennedy during the examination of Bishop Gaines, 
I suppose the spirit of General Armstrong became somewhat wonied when he 
made that expression here. Y(*s; he made a mistake. His heart was right, but 
it was a mistake. He never intended to have said that, for among every people 
there are grades and i)rinci])le. and there is not a negro to-day who occupies so 
low down a place in the scale of civilization as he did when he was the property 
of somebody else. He did not mean to .say that. 

Q. What is the growtli of the percentage of literally among the race as a 
whole?— A. Well, it is diminisliing. 

Literac'-y, I said.— A. Illiteracy is diminishing. In 1860 we were almost 
illiterate. In 1870 we got down to 90 per cent; in 1880 we got down to 70 per 
(•(.‘lit, and now wt? have aliout doubled our population in color. In this very city, 
which is a Southern city, it is reduced to 35 per cent. That can be verified right 
in your Bureau of Statisti(;s here. It is a matter of statistics. It is not hearsay. 
The figures refute the assertion of the gentleman (pioted. In 1860 there were 
4,500,000 of us. To-day there are fully 9,000,000, and we have reduced our illiter- 
acy down to 50, and in some idaces down to 40, and in this very city, which was 
once a slave city, we are now down to 35 per cent. What we want people to 
know is that color cuts no figure; and it is unfair for Representatives to come 
here and make such unkind thrusts. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) I think the gentleman stated that some of the 
troubles came from intemi>erance, and every man Iftiows here that that is the 
curse of the negro in the South, and North too. — A. In the State of Mississippi 
there are 34 dry counties, and 30 of these are black counties and the others 
are white counties. The question of intemperance is a curse to any race. 
The trouble is this, you fail to judge us aright. They forget the man who comes 
into a store and selects the most inferior article and brings it in and says, “ Here, 
this represents the best in that store.” We are continually held up to ridicule 
before this country. We are held up by our thugs and our questionable char- 
acters. There are others, and the friends of liberty have no need to regret hav- 
ing struck the shackles off, 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Washington, D. C., February IS, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF PBOF. W. E. BUEOHAEDT BE B0I8, 

Univerdty of Atlanta. 

The commission met at 2.08 p. m., Mr. Phillips presiding. At that time Prof. 
W. E. Burghardt Dn Bois was introduced as a witness and, being first duly 
sworn, testSed as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Please give your name and address and occupation to 
the stenographer.— A. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci^arke.) How long have you been cjonnected with that institu- 
tion?— A. This is my fourtli year. 

Q. Had you \mm engaged in educational work before going there?— A. Yes. I 
had been teaching sinc(i 1804. I taught nearly three years before 1 went there. 

(^. Where did you graduate?— A. I graduated first at Fisk University, and then 
went to Harvard and graduated there in 1890; was there in the graduate school 
for two years, and then went to the University of Berlin and studied some time 
there. 

Q. What is your chair in the Atlanta University?- A. Econmnics and History. 

Q. Are you familiar with the educational, industrial, and social conditions aitiong 
the negroes in the South generally?— A. Well, rather familiar. In our work at 
Atlanta University we conduct every year an investigation of some sort. We 
take a small subject and by means of correspondence through the South make an 
investigation, and I have charge of these investigations. Then, b(*sides that, I 
have done some special work for the Department of Labor— some special statistics 
or studies in small communities. So my knowledge of conditions in the South is 
based mostly on these local studies. 

Q. The commission will be pleased to have you proceed in your own way to 
develop this theme.- A. My idea has always been that in order to really get at 
the South and carry out any theories wo ought to have a very (tareful basis of 
fact. It has usually been taken for gi’anted that a man who has been born in the 
South, or born black, for that reason knows a great deal about the negro question. 
That is so to some extent, but it is a matter of opinion largely, and it is not sup- 
ported by a basis of fact to which people can refer. Now, it has been my object 
to try to supply in a small degi’ot? this basis of fact. 

My first work of this sort was at Farmville, in Virginia. The Commissioner of 
Labor was going to start some studies of the negro problem, and I wrote him 
asking if I could do some work. He said he was not quite sure, but that if 1 
would go ahead and make an investigation in Famiyille, Va., the Department 
would look over the manuscript after I had worked it up and sec what it was 
worth. 

What I did in that case was to go to a typical town and settle down there for a 
time. I made a census of the town personally, went to the house of each negro 
family in the town, and besides that tried to find out just as much as I could 
about the general situation of things in that town. The results of that investi- 
gation have been published, but I want this moniing to give you the results of 
another similar study in Georgia. 

In the first place, I presume you are familiar with the fact that there are more 
negroes in Georgia than any other State of the Union; that the gi-owth there of 
the negi’o population has usually been larger than the gi'owth in general through 
the United States. There are to-day over 850,000 negroes in the State. Down in 
the southwestern part of the State there is a county called Dougherty County. I 
have a map of Dougherty County here, which you might pass around. [Here the 
witness passed map around for insiiection,] As you will see, it is a little county, 
about 10 or 15 miles wide and perhaps 20 or 25 long. I Went down there in the 
summer of 1898 — I think I am correct about that — and spent 2 or 8 months there, 
with 2 or 8 assistants. Wo visited nearly every colored family in the county. 
Most of them live out in the countiy districts. Then at one point in the county 
there is a town called Albany, the county seat. In that county there is a popu- 
lation of about 10,000 negroes and about 2,000 whites— to be exact, there are 
10.281 negroes (that was in 1890) and 1,975 whites. So, you see, it is a black- 
belt county. I have traveled 10 miles down there without seeing a white face. 
I think the disproportion between the negroes and the whites has not been kept 
up in the last decade, but that is my personal opinion. I think there are more 
whites in proportion than there were 10 years ago. The county was first laid out 
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as Baker County, and part of that was afterwards set aside and called Dougherty. 
You have there a chance to study a conunnnity of negroes. It has had a rather 
interesting history. It was called the Egypt of the Confederacy. It was back 
from the main line of approach, and Sherman’s army, left it to the right as it 
came down, and a great many of the negro slaves were driven down there for a 

E lace of refuge from Savannah, Macon, and other parts of Qeorpa; they were 
eld there, and after the war they settled there. It was a sort of huddling for 
self-protection, thing that has very often occurred in the South. It was not 
pureV an economic} movement because the negroes saw they could do better 
there, but because by huddling together like that they got a sort of protection 
that they otherwise ciould not get. 

In BafeiT County and a few others in that section, oven to-day, if a stranger 
should puss through that county he might be stopped anywhere on a crossi'oad 
and asked who he was and what his business was tiiere. Baker is a county that 
had poor land and was settled by poor whites. They had very few dealings with 
the negroes, and vice versa; and the relationship between the two races is not at 
all pleasant. In Dougherty County you have the old master class, and these and 
the negroes come in closer contact, and on the whole the relation between the 
two is very pleasant. Some of the descendants of the poor whites have (}ome in 
and hiive foimcd a little disturbing element, but i)erhapB the largest disturbing 
element is one that is spoken of but little in the study of the South, ^nd that is 
the Jewish merchant. 1 want to speak a little later in that connection of what 
he has to do with the situaticui. 

Now I want to say a few words as to the character of the negi'o population in 
Dougherty County. I have figures here, and if I do not go into them enough in 
detail, if y(ui will ask me questions I will be glad to answer them. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Litciiman.) Why do you take Dougherty County as a sample?— 
A. I took it for two or three reasons. In the first place, it was a black-belt county, 
with about as large majority of negroes as any county in Georgia. In the second 
place, it was a county I could cover in the time I could give to it. There are 
other counties in some respects more interesting. There is Liberty County, for 
instance, and some other counties in the southeastern part of Georgia which are 
as interesting, and perhaps more interesting; but they are larger, and in the time 
which I had— summer vacation— I could not cover a large county like that. 

p. (By Mr. Phillips. ) You made a personal inspection for the purpose of ascer- 
taining C/onditions?- A. Yes, I wanted to get a ^oup of i)eoi)l 0 divided off so I 
could get some of their history and find out as much as possible about tlieir life 
and general conditions. 

I studied in that county— that is, we put down on our schedules— (i, 093 people 
in all out in the country. There were others in town that I will speak of later, but 
in the country districts there were 6,093— about 8,000 males and about 3,000 
females, a few more females than males. In the cities and a great many of the 
country districts the re are more females than males in the negro population. The 
males go off where they can get more lucrative employment at this, that, and the 
other. They go to Florida and Alabama, and work as waiters and hostlers, and 
at bariending and industries of that sort; so you have a slight excess of females, 
though not nearly as larjje as in cities like Baltimore and Philadelphia, where 
the excess leads to many irregularities of life. 

Then, as to the age classification. There is one thing to be noticed here, and 
that is, there are more children under 10 years of age than there are in the United 
States generally, or than there are in Germany, for instance. In the United 
States the proportion is 24.8 per cent under 10 and in Germany it is 24.2. Here 
in Dougherty County it was 27.2, showing a larger proportion under the age of 
10. There is nothing else particularly to be noted in the age classification. 

As to the conjugal condition. Most of them marry early, but not as early, per- 
haps, as their fathers and mothers did, and yet a good deal earlier than in the 
country districts of the North to-day. Perhaps it wo^d correspond to the coun- 
try districts in New England 30 or 40 years ago. I might say, parenthetically, I 
was born in New England, and consequently had a chance of making some com- 
parisons from that point of view. I^actically all the people get married, but 
there is some irregularity in marriage relations, of which I will speak later under 
“Families.” There is the old custom among the lowest classes of staying with a 
wife for a while and then separating and getting another, and so on. Sometimes 
these cohabitations without the regular marriage ceremony are practically per- 
manent, so they amount to common-law marriages; but in other cases a man 
lives with one wife for perhaps 5 or 6 years, ana perhaps less. This is not as 
bad in this county as it is in some other districyts, but I should say about 8 per 
cent of the families through the country districts were cases of this sort, where 
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tics, and especially in census statistics, a large number of 
notice the preponderance of widows in statistics that have to do ’?nth the w^om 
classes of colored people. That is true in a city like Philadelphia. Take the 
slums of Philadelphia, where there are a great many colored people that have 
come recently from the South; you will find a curious excess of widows. 

Going from that feature. The birthplace of the people in this county illus- 
trates the history of the county before the war. You will find most of the popu- 
lation, especially the population over 20 years— perhaps 10 per cent of them were 
bom in the county and about 90 per cent were both in Georgia, the other 10 per 
cent coming from the border States and from Virginia. This part of Georgia was 
neatly affectcid by the internal slave trade. In the fifties they suijplied negroes 
tor the rich cotton lands of Dougherty and other counties near. 

Now, a word as to the illiteracy. Of the persons 10 years of age and over, and 
we usually coimt those only in statistics, 73 per cent were illiterates^ that is, they 
were totally illiterate, or they could p(5rhaps read a very little, but could not 
write. I counted them all as illiterate, because it is very difficult in collecting 
these statistics about illiteracy to make any real good distinction between those 
who can rtuid and write and those who can read but can not write; and those 
who c.an read and not write are i)ractically as illiterate as those who can do 
neither. So, practically, 73 per cent are illiterate and 27 per cent read and write. 
Now the percentage of illiterates is somewhat less under age of 20; that is, about 
60 i:)er c‘-ent arci illiterate and'40 per cent literate. Those under 20 show the results 
of the common school system, though the schools in Dougherty County are very 
poor. I saw only one schoolhouse tliere that would compare in any way with the 
\vorBt schoolhouses 1 ever saw in New England. That was a hoard house ecpiipiied 
with rude benches, without desks, no glass in the windows, with no sort of ftirni- 
ture except a blackboard and three boards put together for a teacher's desk. 
Most of the schoolhouses were either old log huts or were churches— colored 
churcihes — used as schoolhouses. In the town they do haye some very good 
teachers. They have an academy supported by the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation where they have good teachers, but in the country tliere are very few 
school facilities. Then, too, one tl\^ng 1 noticed in the testimony this morning 
about which 1 think I might add a word. They have the same difficulty about 
the superintendents there. The superintendents are paid very little, and this has 
led, in some cases, I can not say how far, to hiring a teacher who will help to 
increase the income of the superintendent. Of course it is very difficult to get at 
matters of that sort. For instance, a man is put down for $30 a month as teacher 
of a school. It is not always certain he has not made a contract with somebody, 
either the superintendent or somebody else, to pay a part of it for the privilege of 
being appointed. The result is that worse men get appointed than there would 
be if the superintendent could make enough bv nis (Ordinary salary to get along. 

I do not know how far this goes and I do not know that it is peculiarly true of 
Dougherty County. The man that told me of his own case was not speaking of 
Dougherty County, but it looks as though that happened a good deal in the 
country districts in Georgia. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips). How is this school money raised in Gooi'gia?— A. The 
money for the public schools in Georria is raised in two ways. In the first place 
there is a little by local taxation. Then besides that the poll tax, as in ^uth 
Carolina, goes to the public schools. The State fund is made up of the poll tax 
and a numPer of special taxes. The State tax on liquor licenses yields consider- 
able, and there is the income from the State railroad. The State ovrus one rail- 
road and rents it, and half the rental goes to the public schools. There are several 
other taxes— the inspection of fertilizers and things of that sort. And that State 
fund is divided among the counties in accordance with the amount of direct taxes 
that they pay, and it goes to eke out whatever local taxation they may add to it. 
Very little local taxation is added. In Massachusetts the great bulk of the money 
for the public schools comes from the towns. It is not .so in Georgia, the great bulk 
comes from the State. In the cities there is considerable local taxation for school 
purposes. 

Q. Please state what railroad that is.— A. The W estem and Atlantic , I think. I 
will not be sure of the name of the road. This railroad was started before the war , 
very largely by slave labor, and was finished after the war. It is a sort of white 
elephant on the hands of the State. Just now they want a new depot in Atlanta; 
the State does not want to build it and nobody else wants to bnild it as long as 
the State has an interest in it. 
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The most important thing about these people in Dougherty County is t^ir 
occupation. ^ The great mass of them are farmers and laborers. In the United 
States those persons over 10 years of age engaged in actual occupations form 
about 48 per cent.^ The rest form the leisure class, the housewives at home and 
the f)ld people, and the children who are going *to school. In Dougherty County 
06 per cent are engaged in gainful occupations. That index shows thi^ character 
of the population. There is no one left to really make homes. There is no time 
left for any afternoon of life—everybody is working. I do not mean by that they 
art^ all working hard. In the very nature of things they would not be; but it is 
just the vista of a man's life there of the same sort of toil year in and year out. 
One only has to go out in the country in a jdat^e like that to have his question 
answered as to why i)eople go to town. The only curious tiling to me was that 
more did not go than did. ^ 

Among the men 20 years old and over, there were 1,3U) farmers and farm * 
laborers, and of those engaged in other occupations there were 170. You see the 
gieat preponderan(;e of farmers.* And among the women it is prat;tically the 
same— 1,341 farmers and laborers and 216 only in other occupations. Of those 
between the l^es of 10 and 20 the disproportion was even larger. 

1 hav(^ these occupations in detail, but I will read just those of the m(*n between 
20 and 40. Farmers and faim laborers, 606; laborers in mills and cfitton c.om- 
presses, on railroads, wood cutters, (dc., 81; watchmen, porters, and, teamsters, 
12; servants, H; artisans, carpenters, blacksmiths, sh<»emakerH, machinists, and 
engineers, 11 ; merchants and tailors, 6; teachers, 8; ministers, 10. Those are the 
men between 20 and 40, whicdi gives an idea of how the men work in tht* prime 
of life. 

Now as to the social classes. About one-half of (tne p(‘r <;ent are recipients of 
charity. They are mostly old ])eople, that usually live out in the; country in h< mses 
that some person has furnished tliem rerit free, and tliey Work around a little 
on a small plot of ground, hut are practically Hupp<iried Ijy tlie charity ol‘ some 
neighbor. To some extent they are supported by the colored neighbors, hut 
mostly by the whites. Then above these (5onw‘ 10 per (^ent who are croppers; and 
I am going to exidain more in detail what 1 mean oy this tenn. I put these two 
together, the 10 per cent and the one-half per ctmt, and call them the submerged 
tenth. They are below the liorizon, so to speak. Then (;oi[ie8 tlie great mass of 
tlui laborers, those who work on tlie share system, re<;eiving part of the receipts— 
metayers— 39 per cent. Then come the wa^e lahorel's who work for a fixed 
money wage; then the wage laborers who have houses furnished to tliem. Of 
the wage laborers tlu'.re are 21 per c,ent, and of th(^ wage laborers with houses 18 
per cent. That is tlie mass of tlie i>opulation. Then above these come the peo- 
ple who have emerged— who have gotten out of the mire altogether and are 
really making and have made an advance. They are the renters and the owners. 
The renters are 4.6 per cent and the owners 5.7 per cent. 

The croppers are the lowest in the ec;onomic scale, outside of the charity recip- 
ients. They are negroes who live on the plantations and are entirely without 
capital. They furnish the labor and the owner fimiishes the land, tools, seed, and 
everything: and the crop is divided, the owner getting from one-half to two-thirds. 

If he has advanced supplies, of course that is taken out of the cropper's share. 
About one-tenth of the negroes labor in this way. It is not satisfactory to either 
party. The owner inemrs a large responsibility and has only limited power over 
the labor. The laborer has nothing to lose ana is not spurn'd to "Work under this 
system of advances, and the result is there is dissatisfaction on both sides. That 
system is being very rapidly changed to the metayer system of sharing crops and 
charges. It is interesting to see how a man falls into one class one year and 
climbs up and gets into another class another year. The year I was there was^ 
year in which things were about as bad as they could be, because cotton sold for 
4 cents at the time most of these negro fanners were selling their crop, and they 
were in poor condition. 

Under the metayer system, a man goes to a landowner and makes a contract 
with him to take a certain piece of land. The laborer furnishes some capital. 
He usually furnishes a mule and some tools and something for subsistance, and 
the owner, on the other hand, furnishes the land. Just after the war he used to 
furnish the land, and also took care to see that the man who was working for him 

f ot his food and clothjng, but the storekeeper (;ame in and took that from him. 

[e really drove the lanffiord out of the business of furnishing the laborer, and he 
drove him out because he could offer inducements to the laborer. He had a store 
in town, and the laborer wanted to get to town; he put his wds in an attractive 
shape. The man that has come in and taken the place of t^ white landowner, 
then, is the merchant; and in Dougherty Cgunty he is in many cases a Jewish 
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merchant. I should say nine-tenths of them are Jewish merchants. Some of 
them are Russian Jews, some German Jew8,^but most of them are Polish Jews. 
They have come there with their thrift and their idea of driving a hard bargain, 
and they do a great many things that the white men of the Sowth would not do. 
They have no objection at all to calling the negro “ mister,” and they are pleasant 
to him, and they never find any particular fault with him unless he is in debt. 
They keep the things he wants in the store, and the result is they do the business 
of furnishing these colored laborers. Their prices are anywhere from 30 to 100 
per cent above the cash price. 

For the land that the colored farmer hires he usually pays a rent in cotton. 
.For 20 acres and house he would pay from ^ to 500 pounds of lint cotton. The 
■average farm is usually 40 acres. That is called a one-mule farm, and they pay 
^ny where from 350 to 2,000 pounds of cotton, depending on where the land is with 
regard to market, and how good the land is. 

He starts out, therefore, furnishing the mule and some of the tools, and the 
landowner furnishing the land and perhaps some of the tools, and he goes to 
work to put in his crop. Just as soon as the crop is up, and sometiin^ before the 
crop is up, he goes to town and gets credit from the merchant in td#n, and that 
merchant takes a mortgage. They give him a regular mortgage, and usually there 
are several little things put in that mortgage. In the first place, there is in 
Georgia, of course, the homestead ex(‘mption. There are certain things you can 
not sell if a man goes into bankruptcy, just as there are in other States. It is a 
pretty large list in Georgia— a very respectable list. But the man that makes a 
crop mortgage nearly always promises not to take advantage of that reservation, 
so that he signs away his righj to keep anything. If you go down to Albany almost 
any Saturday morning you will find out in front of the court-house bedsteads, 
bureaus, stands, looldng-glasses, and cloc.ks, and all sorts of articles of household 
fuiTiiture being sold out. Some metayer.has gone into bankruptcy and the store- 
keeper has seized his crop and his household goods. H(} has probably told him that 
it would b(^ cheaper not to go to the sheriff and have to pay the sheriff’s fee, and 
the negro has learned it will not pay; so he just brings his things to town and 
they sell them at auction. The man starts in as a cropper the next year with no 
capital at all. If (jotton goes up and he is successful, next year he is a metayer 
again; if not, he sinks still lower and goes to town and joins the loafers, or goes 
to another county and gets some other sort of woik. Of 475 metayers who held 
land in this way 231 had 40-acre farms, 82 had 80-acr(} fanns, and so on it went 
up until there were 0 that tilled from 400 to 1 ,600 acjres. 

Now as to the rent. I tried to figure out while there just what proportion of 
the crops that these men raised went in rent. Of 5ft farmers who made from 1 
to 5 bmes of cotton the actual total was 2404 bales. Their total rent was 754 
bales; so their rent was 82 per c.ent of their income. Tiiere were 18 farmers who 
made from 5 to 10 bales, and about 21 per cent of their income went as rent. 
There were 21 farmers who m^de 10 bales and over, and about 16 per cent went 
as rent. Of 161 farmers who made over 1 ,000 bales in the year I8ft8 they paid in 
all 241 of those bales as rent; that is, 22 i)er cent. Of course that is very high rent, 
and when you add to that the interest that they pay on goods they have bought 
on credit you can see in a bad year there is going to be practically nothing left 
for them. I am going to show you the balance sheet of some of these men in just 
a moment. « 

Now, above the metayers (;ome the laborers who are working for'a fixed wage. 
They may be divided into two classes: (1) The semimetayers, or those 
receive houses and rations: that is, they have houses to live in and receive meat and 
meal and a small wage of from $4 to $8 a month. They are usually called con- 
tract hands, and work through the season for oneJandowner. Most of the white 
resident owners cultivate their land in this way. (2) The regular laborers fur- 
nish their own house usually. They alw^s furnish their own food, and receive 
80 to 40 or 50 cents a day on an averajje. They are young persons usually. They 
have not enough to marry on, so that if they do marry they become metayers. As 
long as thej^ork for wages they can keep ui), and do not have to set up an estab- 
lismnent. When they need a re™ar income they have to go to renting on shares. 

The money renters I have c^led the first of the emerging classes; that is, the 
first which in the struggle for existence have made a distinct forward step. The 
fixed money rental oalls for a good deal of foresight on part of the man mak- 
ing a contract. It requires in nearly all cases that a iSn shall furnish himself 
^th his sup^ies, and^e can usually make a better Contract and get better land 
if he can pay an actw sum of money down. 'Kiere is a good deal or risk about it. 
In 1898 the money renters had come out rather badly because cotton had gone 
dov% and they were left with the aame money rental; wlule on the other hand 
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those renting on the share system, when the price went down the same amount of 
cotton paid their rent. 

Of those who paid money rent there were 19 who had farms under 40 acres; 8 
who had farms between 40 or 50; 5 between 50 and 100 acres; 1 from 100 to 160 
acres; 2 from 150 up. For the 19 faims under 40 acres the total rent was $352. 
That was an average of about $18.50 per farm. Those from 40 to 50 acres the rent 
averaged .$41 a farm; from 50 to 100 acres it was $72 a farm; from 100 to 150 it 
was $100 a farm; and those over that $175 a farm. 

I now come to the class of landowners. There were 57 families who owned 
land in Dougherty County. I followed that back to 1875, so I got an account of 
the negro landowners for the years 1875, 1880, 1884, 1890, 1891, 1893, and 1898. 
I had to skip some of those years, because the data were not there, and I had to 
get what I could: but they were somewhere near periods of 5 years. 

I have here something I work out from that which has to me ^reat interest, 
and which I think would to anylwdy who understands it. I have tried to indicate 
the ups and downs of the negro landowner. |The witness produced a table show- 
ing the holdings of land by the negroes for this period.] That can be summed up 
in this way: There have been 185 colored men who have owned land in Dougherty 
Countv since 1875. Of these 1 held his land 25 years, 4 held their land 20 years, 
12 held their land 15 years, 12 held their land 10 years, 41 held their land 5 years, 
and 115 held their land 1 year. Of course most of those who have held their land 
for short periods aie still there, and they may hold it longer. I do not mean they 
have stopped holding land, but ui> to 1898 that was the record. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii’S.) Are they white or colored?-— A. C Colored altogether. 

< 5 . (By Mr. Clarke.) Was that loss of land due to their lack of thrift or to 
fluctuations in cotton?— A. Well, it was due to both, but in just what proportion 
it is hard to say. There were some instances where it was due to carelessness, 
and there were other instances where it was due to lack of knowledge of legal 
forms, especially in early days. They got into difficulties about the title to the 
land, etc. Then there are other cases where the fluctuation of tlie price of cotton 
was responsible. There is more land owned now than ever before. In Dougherty 
County they now own 15,000 acres of land. If they liad kept all the land that 
they have ever owned in the county, I have calculated they would own about 
30,000 acr(‘s there now; that is. they have at various times gotten hold of 30,000 
acres, but have lost half of it. Nevertheless, they own more now than they have 
at any one period. 

The record of their landowning is interesting. In J870 they practically owned 
nothing, or if they did it was in the name of white men. There wiw some land 
and property owning in Augusta and Savannah, but it was all held in the name 
of white men. There was some land and property owning in (Georgia before the 
war, and it is rather interesting to know about it. In 1875 they owned in Dough- 
erty County 752 acres of land; in 1880 this had gone up to 2,456 acres; in 1884 to 
6,607 acres; in 1890, 9,238 acres; in 1891, 9,676. and finally in 1898 they owned 
14,988 acres. The value of that land is $63,0<K). The total value of all property 
owned by negroes in Dougherty County is $194,000. 

(J. Have you any figures to show the average real and personal estate to each 
negro?— A. No; it would be easy to get it from these figures, but I have not 
worked that out. 

Q. (By Mr. PhiiJj11*s.) Is there any ol)jection on the part of the whites to the 
colored people owning land?— A. No; but there are certain laws and customs that 
are taken advantage of by some men. As 1 said before, the relation between the 
white and colored people there is very good indeed. I went out to a man a long 
way from the railroad and asked hiiii if he owned any land. He was an intelli- 
gent-looking fellow; could not read and write, but looked as though he was a hard 
worker and had some sense. He said, “ No; he had not.’” I said, “Why don’t 
you? I should think you would buy some.” He said, “ I tried it once. I bought 
some land of a man up here.” I forget the exact amount he said, but I ttiink it 
was 1,000 acres — perhaps not as much as that, but it was a large amount of land — 
and he started paying for it installments. He gf)t it over half paid for when the 
man sold it to a Jew. The Jew said that he did not want to sell the land, but the 
negro said he had paid over half, and he had the deed in his possession. So they 
went to a lawyer in town and the lawyer took possession of the deed-^aidhehad 
better not keep it because the Jew would get it away from him. Ho went on 
and paid still more to the Jew until he had it very nearly all paid for; and at last 
the Jew said he would not let him have it under any circumstances. He went to 
the lawyer for the deed, and the lawyer had surrendered it to the Jew. He said 
he did not own any land; that was the last of his land and the last of his money. 
That has happened in some cases. Just how much of that there has been it is 
difficult to say, but there has been some. 
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tried t 

feet confidence in the lawyer. ^ i .t t, * ' 

about it, but there is no doubt he had paid for the land; and the man who got the 
land is a man that owns land all through there now, and is noted for shai-p prac- 
tice not only with colored people but everybody. Anybody making a contract 
with that man should bo a very smart man or have a very honest lawyer to get 

A. L. Harris.) You siiy the colored man had the deed?— A. Yes. 

q. And the original landowner sold to the Jew?~A. Sold his whole estate, of 

wmeh this was a part. _ i ao a v u,,*. 

Q. Is there any law in Georgia requiring a deed to be recorded;*— A. Yes; but 
in country districts they are very careless about a good many things of that sort. 
A tfood many colored people have lost their land liecause they have failed to look 
out for their deed, and lost it through their carelessness. This man may have 
been careless about recording his deed. , , . . 

Q (By Mr. Clarke.) Did not his very conversation reveal liis ignorance in 
Budi matters, and is it not a fact tliat, the ignorance of the negroes is taken 
advantage of by dishonest men thereV-A. Oh, yes. That is naturally the case 
where you have a class that is distin(;tively an under class. While nine-tenths of 
the upper dass may treat them with (jonsideration and be careful of their weak- 
ne8St‘s, vet that dass is, after all, at the mercy of the other tenth. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) Is it not (piite probable that the paper which ho described 
to you as a deed was in fact a contract for the land instead of the deed? A. It 
may b('. The only thing is, I am quite sure the man paid for his land. 

Q. If he was maMiig the ))ayiiientH on the installment plan, he would hardly have 
been given a warranty deed in the; beginning.— A. Bometimes they do. They very 
often do that. If a negro has something and says ho owns land, it gives him 
many advantages. So tht^re ai'O many cases where men have bought land and 
liave tlie deed a long time before they have paid for the land. That complicates 
property statistics. There is property there which stands in tlie name of white 
men which is owned by colored men; on the other hand, there is land in the name 
of colored men, and they are paying taxes on it, that is not altogether paid for. 

Such facts vitiate all statistics of property to some extent. 

As to the wav in which these* people live, the great mass of them live in 1 -room 
cabins. I have indicated it this way: seven hundred and sixty-one liy^' 

in 1-room cabins. 560 liv (5 in 2-room cabins, 911 li ve in 8-room cabins, and 00 live in 
cabins having 4 or more rooms. The l-room ciabin is an abomination in every way , 
and the 2-r()om cabin is not very much better. Of course th»*y live outdoors 
most of the time. If it were not for that you could prove more cmwding in 
Dougherty County than in the worst of the tenement districts of New York. 
For instance, in this county there are o\er 25 persons for every 10 rooms of liouse 
a(;commodation. In the tenement districts of New York it does not go above ^ 
usually. Of course they have all outdoors, and they live outdoors most of the 
time, but as far as their house room is concerned, and in the winter, it is very bad 
indeed. Of course the moral effect on these 761 families is very bad indeed. 


arc 

I 


6. (By Mr. A'. L, Harris.) Are these log cabins?— A good many ot them 
re log, Imt board cabins are taking the place of log cabins now. From memory 

should say about half were log cabins. , , • 


Q. Have they any windows?— A. No glass windows; only a hole in the wall. 
That is so in most of the houses, exceiit the houses which are owned by negroes, 
and there the window begins to appear, and the front porch and the L-room, etc. 



not I 
means, 
lean-to 

room; sometimes a loft, which is really halt a room. That was designated as 
an extra room here. There is no doubt that the negroes are wretchedly housed. 

Q (By Mr. Phillips.) H<nv is it in regard to cleanliness of those cabins?— A. 
They are not clean; there is no one to keep them clean. You see everybodv is 
working— women out in the field during the day, and when they come home they 
are tired and they just sit down . There are exceptions here and there : in the case 
of owners the women do not work in the fields, and in case of some of the better 
renters they do not. „ . .r^. , , 

Q. Do they usually have stoves or fireplaces? — A. Fireplaces, always. 

Q. They generally have a chimney?— A. Yes; usually a chimney, and it is 
usually a bnck chimney. Sometimes you will find an old clay and wood chimney, 
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but most of them are brick. I do not beHeve they have many stone chimneys 
there, but they alwa^ have a fireplace. They do not know how to use stoves. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Will you describe the furniture?— A. Yes; there 
are usually one or two beds— in most cases two beds — and lar^e beds which almost 
always look dirty, and then there is a large chest to put things in, with a lid to 
shut down; and chairs— a few chairs. That is about all in the ordinary average 
laborer’s house — the beds, chest, and chairs. Of course as you go up that gets 
more and more elaborate, and in the better class of houses you find more store 
furniture. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are there any tables or crockery?— A. Yes; tables— that 
is, the unpainted table 5 or 6 feet long. I do not know and I could not say so 
much about crockery, because I was very seldom in places where they were eat- 
ing or stayed where they were eating. They usually have, of (iourse, some uten- 
sils, but I do not know whether it is mostly of crockery or what it is made of. 

(^. Do you know what the food consists of?— A. Yes; you can get at that very 
easily, because they will always got it on credit at the stores. It consists of bacon 
and corn meal. The study by the Agricultural Department as to the food of 
laborers in Alabama, so far as the food is concerned, compares with conditions in 
this county very well indeed. Of course, to their bacon and corn meal is added 
coffee and molasses, but the great staple is bacxm and coni meal. 

Q. How do they cook bacon and (;orn meal?— A. They fry the badon and cook 
the meal in ashes in pones, and so on. 

While I was going through the country here I tried to grade the people, and 
for that purpose I used a system of gi*adation which T had used in other places 
in Virginia. In the first grade I jmt people who correspond to the ordinary middle 
(dass of people in New England— good honest people who are getting along well, 
who are thrifty and thoroughly honest and without any trace of any immorality 
of any sort. Then in the second grade those who were getting on well, but usu- 
ally did not own their homes; but were at the same time honest and upright 
people. In the third grade I put the mass of laborers— all the laborers that had 
no criminal tendencies and were not distinctly lewd. Df course, there were some 
I imt in that third grade who as to morality would not pass in New England, but 
they were not bad people, and lewdness was not conspicuous. There were some 
of those I put in the third class, those that were cohabiting without the marriage 
ceremony, but cohabitation was practically pennanent. In the fourth class I put 
all the rest; that is, the low(x',t gi*ade of the loafers and a lot of laborers who 
change here and then.— migi'ate hero and there— and those that live in all sorts 
of loose relationsnips. Now, of the whole 6,000 in Dougherty County there 
were 8i per cent I put in the fourth or lowest grade. The great mass of the 
people I put in the third grade; that is, per cent— poor people,, but fairly honest. 
Then in the second grade I i)ut 5A per cent— people getting wtdl who usually 
did not own their own homes— and 8 per cent I put in the first grade. That was 
about as definite a picturing of the conditions of the people there as I could make. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Has there ever been any tendencyto race trouble there?— 
A. No; they have never had any riot there. Down below there they had a riot, 
at Camilla, after the war, where several people were shot. In Dougherty County 
they have never had a riot, and I think they have never had a lynching. There 
is not very much crime. 

Well, now, as to th(< outcome of these persons after years of toil: In every case 
whore I could I got an exact statement of just what the men had taken in and 
had paid out during the year. Naturally I could not get that from all of them. 
There were 1,300 familes, and I got from nearly 300 families a statement of the 
incjome and expenditures which seemed reliable. It was based partly on written 
accounts, and it seemed to me it was worth taking. After 13 months’ work there 
were 3 of these families of farm tenants who were bankrupt and were sold out by 
the sheriff, and there were 168 who ended in debt; there were 53 who cleared 
nothing— came out even, but cleared notliing; then the rest cleared something, as 
follows: Twenty-seven cleared less than $10; 15 cleared from $10 to 13 cleared 
from $36 to $50; 13 cleared $50 and over. These are the tenant families, not those 
that own the lands, but this is the outcome of a year’s work of 300 families. I 
have it here more in detail, but perhaps it is hardly necessary to say anything 
more on that, unless you have some questions on it. 

9. (By Mr. Conger.) I understood you to say, earlier in your testimony, that 
this year was a bad year?— A. Yes. Now, if this had been taken this last year 
undoubtedly the thing would have coine out much better than that. 

As to the laws: The whole qnciestion of local government in Georgia, and the 
way things are, and what should be done to make the laws better than they are, 
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is a question hard to get information on, because it verges on political matters. 
Cei'tain crop-lien laws ought to be changed. They are made now entirely in the • 
interest of the merchants, and it gives them a grasp on men so that it is not at all 
an exaggeration to say that in the Gulf States in general most of the negro farm 
laborers are in an economic slavery which keeps just about as fast a hold on them 
as the slavery they came out of; that is, if a man once gets in debt he is bound 
under, and he can’t leave the place. If he is in debt to a man and leaves the place 
he is arrested. As a gentleman said this morning, the negro never evades a debt; 
they.do not. It is not altogether their fault; they can’t. Then if they try and 
live up to their obligations the laws are so fixed that it is very hard for anyone to 
know just exactly what is fair, it might very well be i>ossible to say of a great 
majority of the men who hire them that they are fair. There is a minority that 
is not fair. These people are ignorant. The accounts are kept almost entirely hj 
the storekeepers, and the negro has practically nothing to do with his crop. If 
his cotton crop is mortgaged he dare not touch it in any way. The merchants 
who have the crop liens are spending nearly all the time riding around the coun- 
try and watching the cjrops. When it is gathered it is taken to the warehouse, 
and tiie warehousemen and the merchants make the settlement, then pay the 
negro what is left; that is, the negro does not appear as the principal anywhere. 
And then, of course, he must raise cotton. There is no use of talking to him about 
diversifying his crop. He can’t. If he is in debt the cotton is the only thing the 
merciiant will take from him to pay his debt. 

As to crime in this country, there were from April 1, 1898, to April 1, 1899, 191 
arrests. There is no way of separating the white and colored arrests, but the 
sheriff assured nu' that nine-tenths of tlu'in were colored, and I think, you can 
practically ignore' the white race; that is,])ro]>ahly 191 — nearly all of them — were 
(!olf)re(l. Now, these 191 arrests were dispos(‘(l oi as follows: Bonded to compel 
them to keep the XHJace, and released on bonds and not tried during that year, at 
any rate, 44; 42 were found not guilty; 17 went to the chain gang; 16 were fined; 
anil 5 cases were settled out of court. For a community as large as this, and as 
largely uTider colored control, as most of the peoide have to be, this is a small 
showing for crime. The most serious ('rimes were 28 burglaries— that is, arrests 
for that— some were provt^d not guilty; 10 assault to murder, and 1 assault to 
rape. The others were miscellaneous — fights and things of that sort. 

(By Mr. (.’laukk.) Were assaults for rai)o imnished in any other way there 
than by criminal prosecution?— A. No; there Inrs never been more than that one 
assault to rape that I Imow of. There was oiu^e, so I am told, in the county a boy 
that was hanged for rape. Thert' was a long story about it. I could not i^ve the 
date nor the time it took place. Thei’e had never been a rai)e there, from what 
they told me. . 

That finishes everything 1 havt* to say alsmt the country districts there. There 
are some things about the town which of tumrse mak(^s another study, which I 
can answer any questions about, but it is hardly worth while, I think, to go 
through with it in detail. . 

Q. (By Mr. Phii.lu'K.) What is the general penalty for the violation of this 
lien law, or if they s(j 11 or leave without paying their debts?— A. I do not know 
just what. I have not the exac't laws with me, but at any rate it is rather seri- 
ous. It is a misdemeanor; they can go on th(' chain gang for it; I do not know 
just how long, but certainly from what men tell me there was practi(jally no 
escape for the man in debt, until he got lower and lower and lost everything — all 
his capital, lost his mule — he could do nothing but be a cropiier; but of course 
plenty of them get away. „ , , 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Have you made a study of the hen laws of the several 
States, North as well as South?— A. No; I have not done that. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You say the negroes outnumber the whites 4 to 1 in 
that county?— A. Nearer 5 to 1. « , , . , . 

Q. Arethecounty offices filled altogether by men of the white race?— A. Pretty 
nearly. The local government in Georgia is very interesting. There are several 
sorts of local government there. The old form of government was to have the 
county governed by three judges of the inferior court, it was called, I think- 
three judges; they were appointed by the governor, and then gradually in the 
back distnets, where the plantations were far apart, people did not take much 
interest in it, and the wort fell into the hands of a man, really the clerk of the 
court, who was called the ordinary, after the English court, so that up until the 
time of the war the ordinary in most Georgia counties was the man who had all 
the power in his hands, and who had to collect the taxes; but did nearly all the 
things that the New England town meetings would do. "V^ere there were towns 
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of course that was changed, and people took things in their own hands; hut in 
. the country districts the ordinary had full sway, without restriction. After the 
war the ordinary was given hack a gi'eat many functions ho lost before, and that 
immediately took the government out of the hands of the people and put it in 
the hands of one ordinary, and he was usually a white man, and his method of 
appointment was (jhanged so that he was appointed by the govenior of the State 
or the judges of the supreme coui-t. Then, as things got settled down in a c;ounty 
like Dougherty, for instance, the ordinary was given again simply his judicial 
work, and the other work of collecting taxes, etc. , Jind attending to the roads 
was put into the hands of the county commissioners; but the county commission- 
ers of Dougherty County are appointed by the grand jury, the grand jury is 
appointed by the judge of the superior court, and the judge of the suptunor court 
is appointed by the l(‘gislature, so that no negi-o ever gets appointed either on the 
grand jury or among the (county commissioners, and of course lias nothing to do 
at all with any of these' duties. 

Q. That is the way of selecting county officers in all counties in Gleorgia?— A. 
No. In Fulton County the ma jority ot voters arc whites, and they are ele(^ted by 
the peo]jlo. In Liberty County — nearly all th(i negroes own land down thi're, and 
th(‘re the county commissioners werii h])i)ointed by the governor about 20 years 
ago. and they hav(} been appointing them s<‘lves ever since. The mayor of the town 
of Darien is appointed by the governor of the State. Georgia is veaj" curious in 
that resiiect. It is in reality a collection of countic's, and the counties art' inde- 
pendent; they are little States in them.selves and they havti a great many powers, 
and the legislature has the right to give any county any sort of govt'iiiment. If 
a county has a big black majority they a.sk for a sort of government that does not 
go by majority rule. There are some colored officers in Dougherty (.’ounty, jus- 
tices of the peace and small officers of that kind. 

Q. Ehicted or ai ►pointed?— A. Appointed usually. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) By whom?— A. I think they are aiJpointed by the 
judge of the superior' court, but I am not just sure about that. This is another 
thing it is very diffitmlt to find out— that is, they have no way of keeping the spe- 
cial laws of the legislature. No county has its own laws collected together, and 
you go to a county and ask how that county is governed and it is very difficult t( ► 
find out. You would liave to take up the laws .as they were passed at the time 
the legislature was in session. 

Q. Do the negroes of that county take any interest in i)»>litics?— A. Not very 
much. Some, I think, do. You see, a man who is getting along well down there, 
owning land and something of that sort, soon finds that there is no advantage in 
going into i)olitic8. and the man who is not getting on well is kept out of iiolitics 
usually by various things. For instance, there is a hack-tax law. Yon must 
have paid your taxes since a certain year— 1 forget what year— away back some 
10 or 15 years ago. You may go and regisku* at your registering place, saying 
that you have paid those taxes. If that is not challenged yon may vote. If it 
is challenged you have to jirove it in some wuiy, and the lesnlt is that three-fourths 
of the negi-oes are not (pialified to vote, and do not go tlieni at all. There are some 
that take some interest in politics, and are very much chagrined because the rest 
won’t take any interest. Some of them are very intelligent men . 

The whole machine is in the hands of one party. On the whole, the county 
is particularly well governed. There is some (amiplaint about the government 
among both white and colored, hut it is fairly well governed. They have built 
prettj^ good roads; I found better roads down there than I have found in some 
counties in Virginia — some rather prominent counties — but the sheriff, I know, 
was a man who did not seem to represent the best element of the county at any 
rate; but most of the officers seemed to be a pretty good set of men. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Was this sheriff appointed or elected?— A. The sheriff- 
now, let us sec; now, he is appointed by the ^and jury, I think, I may be mistaken 
about that; he is not elected, at any rate; there are no elective' officers in a county, 
in a town where the race is about evenly divided. 

To illustrate the kind of work we have^ done at Atlanta University, here are the • 
four publications that wo have there. The first thing was Mortalitv of Ne^oes 
in Cmes. We began with the view perhaps of stating the conditions of the 
negroes in the cities as a sort of supplement to Mr. Washington’s work consider- 
ing the negroes especial^ in the country. Then this followed it. This was pub- 
lished first by the Labor Bureau officially and afterwards by us: Social and Physical 
Conditions of the Negro of s(jveral cities. W e took different districts in the cities, 
that is, in each city— selected some typical districts. Then graduates of Atlanta 
University and other institutions went through these districts and took a census 
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and wrote their impressions of that particular part and published that. There is 
a good deal of statistics in them, except in the first one, but I think you may find 
something of this that may be of interest. This, Efforts of American Negroes for 
Social Betterment, includes all sorts of institutions, as the church work for 
charity, orphans’ homes and asylums, and things of that sort which are gotten up 
and carried on by the nej^oes. The study last year was on The Negro in Busi- 
ness, and in the study this year we are trying to find out what all the men gradu- 
ating in colleges, both North and South, are doing after leaving and how they are 
getting along. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Colored men?— A. Yes; colored men. Some of my stu- 
dents have made a study of various districts in Georgia which some of you might 
be interested in. This is in the Labor Bulletin for May, 1809, and then there will 
be in the Labor Bulleiin within the next few months a study of the ownership of 
land by negroes of the whole State of Georgia, which T made for them last year. 

I sui)poso most of you know the importance of a county town in a small Southern 
(bounty. It is the capital of the county in the way that a New England town 
used to be T)erhai)s two generations ago. Albany, for instance; ev(}rybody in the 
county of Dougherty must go to Albany at least once a month, and most people 
go once a week. It is an ohl-fashioiuid Southern town idi^a; the streets are lined 
with stores, and if you (^ver get a chance to go down that way you want to spe- 
cially visit on Saturday when tlie whole negro i)opulation of the c(»unty comes out 
and takes possession of tlie town, 

Q. (By Mr. Lit(UIMan.) Where is that?— A. Albany; it is the capital of this 
county i am talking about; it is the county seat. The ])opnlation I do not know 
whetlier I liave Imre; the white poupulation I am sure about; about 1,000 pe^le 
live there, and of these 588 — perhaps a little more* than that — are colored. The 
distribution of the white and colored population in Southern towns is interesting. 
Sonuitimes it is like a circle, with the white population in the (tenter, the colored 
}'f)pulation forniiiig a fringe around the outside. In other castes, as for instance 
Atlanta, it is like a dumb-bell, with a settlement here and a settlement there, and 
connc'cted by a short streak along through the middle. In Albany the town is 
divided almost ('xactly in two; the colored lin(‘ runs visibly right through the 
town. There are sonai exceptions, but south of Broad the negi’oes live and north 
the white )jeople live. The negro quarters of the town are well kept and there 
are some rathej* pretty houses. Tlnue are no distiind slums, but there are some 
old and dilain dated houses of bad repute— I supix)8i‘ about 2 (olored and 3 white — 
which ar(i ])la(H'd in the negro quarten s of the town. Y on will notice here a thing I 
spoke ab()Utbefor(‘. That is, there are females and 321 males. There is an excess 
( )f women in t( )wn— negro women , of course. The reason for it is the negro women 
c.an g<d- work. There is a grt'at demand for them as s(‘rvants and there is no such 
great demand tor the intu, though they get some work as ])orters, etc., but the 
women get much more stc'ady work than men, and there is almost always an excess 
in Southern towns— in towns and in the country, too. I forgot to speak about the 
color here. lu the counti*y 08 per cent of the negi'oes were black, and evidently, so 
far as yon could see, full blooded. There wc^re 88 per cent who were brown. I do 
not know — it was impossible to tell — whether that was from mixed blood or from 
the color of the Af ric’uns . hecaust^ some A f ricans are brown. I know we had one at 
Wilherfor(5e who was quite light — alm(^st yellow — who was a native-born African. 
Thirty-three per cent were brown, 4 per cent yellow, so you see the great mass of 
the people are dai'k there*. In the towns there wuis a smalh'r per cent of the blacks, 
and that had come probably rather by tlie migration of the yellow and brown 
jieople from the country than from any very great lowdness in town. There did 
not seem to be very much of the systematic (johabitation between white and col- 
ored that used to take place. There may have been some of it, but I could find 
very little trace of it. Sixty per cent were black in the town, 83 per cent brown, 
and 10 per cent yellow. The negroes of Albany were mostly, of course, not bom 
in the town. They were born somewhere in Georgia or out in the country. You 
see here in miniature the whole migration movement— the miration of the 
negroes from the country to tlie towns— and it is an extremely difficult thing to 
handle or to advise about even. I have spoken of the dull character of the coun- 
try, the fact that life is very dull there. School is bad; ^iust as soon as you get 
any sort of ambition or light breaking in upon a boy or girl they want to go to 
town, no matter how much we may say as to the desirability of their staying in 
the country. In particular cases it is very hard to tell them not to go— if they 
are staying in Dougherty County— if they want to get up in the world. There is 
very little chance for them if they stay out in the country— very little chance of 
their becoming land owners. Those who stay there and succeed have usually 
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had some extra talents. A good many of them have had some extra lift in some 
way— that is, perhaps their former masters gave them a chance to buy some 
land, or perhaps some man they were working for was especially careful to give 
them a cliance to buy land, or if they went to town perhaps they made some 
money in some other sort of work, getting a start and getting ahead, and then 
they came back and bought their land. Sometimes they sent their children to 
town and the children went to work in the towns as servants, etc., and helped 
to buy land. In States farther North, in Virginia, land is bought by servant 
girls working in Philadelphia who S(;nd their money back, so that whole families 
will start to go to town, and when they come in town they reproduce the 1-room 
cabin that they have in the country — if they have l>eon living in a l-ror)m cabin — 
and they have the same sized 1-room cabin, and the result is they get crowded 
into little tenement houses, close together, very often, and with high rents. As 
to the work which they find to do, that, of course, is inudi more varied in the 
towns than it is in the country. If they can once get a start they (‘.an usually 
buy land and own little homesteads around. I liave her(' a record of those that 
own land iii Albany. A larger number proportionally own land in the town 
than in the country, and they own. of course, much more elaborate houses 
usually. There are some (‘.olored men wlio live in towui and own plantations in 
the country. Some of them are wealthy men. There is, for instance, a man 
named Powell who probably is worth about $.‘10,000. He lias, 1 think, some 3,000 
acres of land. He owns houses in town and then be owns a \)lantation in Dough- 
erty Countyj and then he owns 1 or 2 otlier plantations in other c.ouiities. On 
some of his plantations lie has white tenants living. Then there is a man by the 
name of Billingslea, who usually owns anywhere from one to two thousand acres 
of land which lit' cultivates. H(? must he worth at least $30.000, 1 suppose. When 
I was down there tin* last time he said that the low price of cotton put him in a little 
worse condition than he usually was. He not only owns a good deal of land, but 
he hires land besides that, and then lets it out to tenants and renters. He runs a 
store, a blacksmith shop, and things of that sort. He is usually in town a good 
deal, but does not live in town really. Th(‘re ar(\ while I am speaking of that, 
there are several men ther(^ worth from thv(‘e to fifteen thousand — I suppose per- 
haps 7 or 8 in the eouniy that ar(‘ worth from tlm'e thousand up. Of the men 
between 30 and 40 years of ag<\ the largest miml)er in any single occupation is that 
of day laborers. They work around. They do anything they can ])ick up to do. 
They usually get between and 50 cents a day; 1 think about 50 cents a day 
usually, and do pretty well. If they get work fairly regularly they do better tliaii 
they would do in the (country. Then, after the day laborers, come the porters. 
They are emphjyed in stores, and there are a large nuniber of stores there, so that 
they do pretty well ; some of them do very well. 1 visited a house of one man who 
was a porter in a drug store. He had a nice house of 0 < )r 8 rooms. I had an even- 
ing out there, and the peo^ile from th(^ town im^t there and they had a very pleasant 
little gathering of people who were (pniit and pleasant, and I enjoyed myself a good 
deal. They said he was practically a clerk in the drug store, although he was not 
called a clerk, but did almost a clerk’s work, and did some writing and things of 
that sort; but he received a ]K)rter‘s wages, of course. 1 have forgotten exactly 
what his wages were now, but I think they were alxiut $30 a month— something 
like that — iKissibly a little more than that. There were 77 day laborers, 35 por- 
ters, 23 laborers in the mills. They have fertilizer mills there for making ferti- 
lizers, and laborers work there — colored laborers almost exclusively. They have 
a CTeat many laborers who work around other sorts of mills. They have a few 
other mills, but I forget just what they are, but laborers work about as porters, 
etc. Then in all the cotton gins they work, although most of them are in tiie 
country. There are some of them around town there. After the 23 laliorers in 
the mills come IS) laborers on railroads. The railroad laborers get pretty good 
wages and seem to be a fairly steady class of laborers. The trades are pretty 
well represented in the town. There are 11 brick masons, 7 barbers, 7 pamters, 
1 baker, 1 tailor, 4 firemen, 1 wheelwright, 1 plumber, 1 is put down as a mechanic, 
and 11 carpenters. All of the caii)enter work is done by colored men. I lived 
in one or two houses which they built. One of them was a house where the 
teachers of this colored school, the A. M. A. school, lived. It was a very good 
house indeed, very well built, and unusually good for the town. These arti- 
sans get plenty to do. As I say, they have a monopoly of the market there; 
there are no white persons to compete with them. Imen, besides those I have 
named, there are some professional men. There is one dcxjtor who just came 
down there who is a brother of a girl I used to know in school, and he lias built 
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and wrote their impressions of that particular part and published that. There is 
a good deal of statistics in them, except in the first one, but I think you may find 
something of this that may be of interest. This, Efforts of American Negroes for 
Social Betterment, includes all sorts of institutions, as the church work for 
charity, orphans’ homes and asylums, and things of that sort which are gotten up 
and carried on by the nej^oes. The study last year was on The Negro in Busi- 
ness, and in the study this year we are trying to find out what all the men gradu- 
ating in colleges, both North and South, are doing after leaving and how they are 
getting along. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Colored men?— A. Yes; colored men. Some of my stu- 
dents have made a study of various districts in Georgia which some of you might 
be interested in. This is in the Labor Bulletin for May, 1809, and then there will 
be in the Labor Bulleiin within the next few months a study of the ownership of 
land by negroes of the whole State of Georgia, which T made for them last year. 

I sui)poso most of you know the importance of a county town in a small Southern 
(bounty. It is the capital of the county in the way that a New England town 
used to be T)erhai)s two generations ago. Albany, for instance; ev(}rybody in the 
county of Dougherty must go to Albany at least once a month, and most people 
go once a week. It is an ohl-fashioiuid Southern town idi^a; the streets are lined 
with stores, and if you (^ver get a chance to go down that way you want to spe- 
cially visit on Saturday when tlie whole negro i)opulation of the c(»unty comes out 
and takes possession of tlie town, 

Q. (By Mr. Lit(UIMan.) Where is that?— A. Albany; it is the capital of this 
county i am talking about; it is the county seat. The ])opnlation I do not know 
whetlier I liave Imre; the white poupulation I am sure about; about 1,000 pe^le 
live there, and of these 588 — perhaps a little more* than that — are colored. The 
distribution of the white and colored population in Southern towns is interesting. 
Sonuitimes it is like a circle, with the white population in the (tenter, the colored 
}'f)pulation forniiiig a fringe around the outside. In other castes, as for instance 
Atlanta, it is like a dumb-bell, with a settlement here and a settlement there, and 
connc'cted by a short streak along through the middle. In Albany the town is 
divided almost ('xactly in two; the colored lin(‘ runs visibly right through the 
town. There are sonai exceptions, but south of Broad the negi’oes live and north 
the white )jeople live. The negro quarters of the town are well kept and there 
are some rathej* pretty houses. Tlnue are no distiind slums, but there are some 
old and dilain dated houses of bad repute— I supix)8i‘ about 2 (olored and 3 white — 
which ar(i ])la(H'd in the negro quarten s of the town. Y on will notice here a thing I 
spoke ab()Utbefor(‘. That is, there are females and 321 males. There is an excess 
( )f women in t( )wn— negro women , of course. The reason for it is the negro women 
c.an g<d- work. There is a grt'at demand for them as s(‘rvants and there is no such 
great demand tor the intu, though they get some work as ])orters, etc., but the 
women get much more stc'ady work than men, and there is almost always an excess 
in Southern towns— in towns and in the country, too. I forgot to speak about the 
color here. lu the counti*y 08 per cent of the negi'oes were black, and evidently, so 
far as yon could see, full blooded. There wc^re 88 per cent who were brown. I do 
not know — it was impossible to tell — whether that was from mixed blood or from 
the color of the Af ric’uns . hecaust^ some A f ricans are brown. I know we had one at 
Wilherfor(5e who was quite light — alm(^st yellow — who was a native-born African. 
Thirty-three per cent were brown, 4 per cent yellow, so you see the great mass of 
the people are dai'k there*. In the towns there wuis a smalh'r per cent of the blacks, 
and that had come probably rather by tlie migration of the yellow and brown 
jieople from the country than from any very great lowdness in town. There did 
not seem to be very much of the systematic (johabitation between white and col- 
ored that used to take place. There may have been some of it, but I could find 
very little trace of it. Sixty per cent were black in the town, 83 per cent brown, 
and 10 per cent yellow. The negroes of Albany were mostly, of course, not bom 
in the town. They were born somewhere in Georgia or out in the country. You 
see here in miniature the whole migration movement— the miration of the 
negroes from the country to tlie towns— and it is an extremely difficult thing to 
handle or to advise about even. I have spoken of the dull character of the coun- 
try, the fact that life is very dull there. School is bad; ^iust as soon as you get 
any sort of ambition or light breaking in upon a boy or girl they want to go to 
town, no matter how much we may say as to the desirability of their staying in 
the country. In particular cases it is very hard to tell them not to go— if they 
are staying in Dougherty County— if they want to get up in the world. There is 
very little chance for them if they stay out in the country— very little chance of 
their becoming land owners. Those who stay there and succeed have usually 
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Q. Well, now, do yon think this change is an improvement?— A. Well, like all 
changes, it has dangers. It is in some respects an improvement. It is simply 
the echoing of the age. The people are feeling now that it is time for money- 
making and things of that sort, and they are getting interested in business and 
they are turning from the church, as they are bound to do some in the next S5 
years, and they are going to turn more and more. Now, that turning, of course, is 
undoubtedly becoming a strain ui)on all sorts of moral relations, etc., everything 
that the church lias taught. The only thing that makes it of less importance is 
that the (!hurch among the colored people has never been representative of the 
best morals, so that perhaps you may get out of the whole thing a purified church. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does that not need just a little explanation, that the 
church has not been the representative of the highest morals?— A. I mean the 
church, being the representative of the whole social lif(! ef the colored ])eople,has 
simply reflected the moral tone of the colored ]>eople. If you went into a com- 
munity wliere things were (;onH]>icuousIy lewd, yon would prol)ably find a lewd 
minister of tlu' church therti, and a de.acon who was not in any too good marriage 
relations, etc. Still one might find another (diurch in anotlnn* ])art of the town, 
Iierhaps, and you would find a c.olloction of pooiile in anotlier (;hur(di where the 
whole moral tone was (piit(' different: but the soci.al center, that is what the 
church is for. to be the social center. Now, wlieii it loses its function of l)eiug 
the social center i)erhaps it will survive by being th(' moral center. * 

Q. Thereby take a higher ])()sition?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. PmLMi*s.) Well, is it not a fa(‘,t that religious sentiment is spread- 
ing more rapidly amongst the CAilored people than formerly?— A. No; I would not 
say that. It has not been my (‘X])eriene.e. 

Q. Has not the education of ministers in r(‘cent years had very eonsidorable to 
do with it? — A. Yes; but tlie iiifluem^e of the education of ministers has been in 
another way altogetluT. It has been more* in the upbuilding of strictc'i* morals 
among the ui>i)er (dasses of the colored i»eoplo, but it lias not be('n t(’ehiiieally in 
the sjireading of redigion. You tak(‘ the old e^olored parson of tlu‘ religion of 20 
years ago, and lie usually will shake* his head about the religion of the* colored 
classes to-day. For instance*, in Atlanta, there is a ediuredi emailed the- First Con- 
gregational Church, ft is presieled e)ve*r by a mau who gi*aduat(‘d from Yale 
University, lie is a sjdeiielid man in every way; well educated, and iireaches 
sermons that ure^ usually reported hy the Constitutiem, some^ of them sometimes 
to ejuite a length, and tliei peemle* who go there represemt the very best cedored 
peo]de of the city. Unel(ml)U*dly ihey are pe,ople who own their e>wn homes, and 
if you could not see them you would not think yon were in a eolor(*d chur(*h, but 
nearly all of the older people have their doubts alxmt liow much religion there is 
ill tlnit cbnr(di. 

Q. It is a fashionabh* place?— A. Yes, but undoubtedly that, chnndi represents 
an advance. 

Q. Some of the white churches arc* the same?— A. Of course; it has not gone so 
far with us yet. 

I don’t know that there is anything particular to notice in the town with 
regard to illiteracy, age, sex, etc. Of course there is less illiteracy in the town, 
and tliat comes from the fact that it has such good school facilitic^s. The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association planted a school there some 20 years ago. 1 think it 
was under white teachers for a while, and they have put it entirely under (roloi’ed 
teachers, and it is very well conducted indeed. The teachers are all graduates, 
nearly all ccdlogo graduates; some nonnal school graduates; and the attendance 
is large, 2 or 3 hundred, something like that. The public school is not ciuite so 
good as that, naturally. The teachers are not ])aid so wcdl, and the school is not 
gi’aded. They have a large number of students. The white scdiool represents a 
thin^ that was often done in a good many places in the South. They have a 
special tax among the white p(*ople for the'white schools, and ^ve the proceeds 
of that special tax entirely to the white school, so it enables their school to run 8 
or 9 months, while the colored school runs about 4, 1 think; something like that. 
The academy, however, of the American Missionary Association nins 8 mouths, 
I think, so the school facilities in town are far and away better than in the coun- 
try. Of course the children have to pay to go to the academy, but not very much. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is that special tax a town matter or a county or State 
matter?— A. Neither. It is a matter of private initiative altogether. There are a 
great many things done like that in the South. N ow , for instance , sometimes there 
are towns where they allow everybody to vote. Everybody can cast his vote, no 
question about it, and yet it is tacitly understood that no colored vote shall be 
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counted for either candidate. That is, the result of the vote is determined hy the 
white votes. The colored votes are not thrown out; they are there, hut the result 
is determined simply by the white voters. Now, that is in accordance with no 
law, and it is not so all through Georgia, but in some communities it is so. Now, 
in the town of Albany, it is simply a private atfair. The people are invited to 
contribute to the white schools. If there is a white family that does not con- 
tribute they will not shut the children out of school. 

Q. Then it is not r(3ally taxation, but voluntary contributions?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiau.) In this matter of dis(a-iniination in voting there — that 
is in local elections?— A. Locjil elections; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Conoer.) Are funds that art‘thus contributed by the white people 
handled by the regular tax gatherers? — A. I can not say about that; I don’t 
know. It is very hard to find out anything of that sort,, but I think they are; I 
think they are handled just the same as public funds are liandled, and that the 
teachers are paid in jiist the same way, but 1 am not sure about that. At any 
rate, the teachers are paid from that. The ])ublic funds would only HU])port the 
white school certainly not over 5 months, and it runs frcmi 8 to <). 

C^. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the public funds e<iually divid(‘d betwu‘en the 
white aiid colored schools? — A. No; possibly the negro(‘s gel a third in some 
Slates. Sometimes they do not get as much Jis that, but usually about one-third. 

Q. What is the condition of tlie colored schools in the counk’y, in Dougherty 
County?— A. It is pretty bad. In the first place, it runs less tiiiu*: S(‘c.fnid jOace, 
very )M)or teaciiers, and })ractically no schoolhouses, so that the average' colored 
child in Dougherty County can not get a det*,ent (‘ducation in tin; public school — 
that is, I mean an education that will allow liim to j-(‘a<l, write, and s])ell. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiiaans.) ■Tak(‘ the South as a whol(‘, is not education increasing 
and mort' c.olored people being educated each year? — A. Yes; but what is being 
done now is to educat e th(' ^lit(‘, the (‘Xce])tional ftw. Tiio (common school in the 
South, in the ])arts of t.ln^ South I have observed, the common school is very bad. 
It is my opinion, aiul merely an opinion, that tin' common s(;hool is worse oil* now 
than 10 or If) years ago. There is not as good coinmon-sch(K)l education ther<i; 
but as I say , I don’t like to exprc'ss very many opinions about the whole South, 
because things differ so much. That i.s wln're W(3 get so many (jontradictions 
about the South. These are all provincial communities; they may differ vastly 
on little (piestions. You may lind here' and there a little commimity which has ah 
excellent ]mblic c.olorod school, but as I say my imnression is, from wdiat I have 
talked about and H(‘en among the people, that a public colored school in the South 
is not as good to-day as it liJis been. 

Q. (By Mr. Far^uiiar.) What is tln^ i)opular opinion {iiiiong the colored peo- 
ple of the South in r(3spect to tin* education of the colortnl children?— A. Well, 
that question is a thing that is a little difficult to get at, but I believe myself that 
the colored people (iventually have got to support their own schools. 

Q. Do you find in the Sejuth any well to do Southern men that are really opjjOvsed 
to the SoutheiTi scIk k >1s? Do yo\i find any?— A. I do not know al k )U t that, in the 
first place, it is difficult for me to get at men in the South and talk to them. I 
have been in Atlanta for 4 years. Of course, I have not run around tt) find peo- 
l>le, and yet naturally in a community like that you would tlnnk I would know 
8om(' of the men of the community who were influential. 1 Imve not met a single 
one except Joel Chandler Harris, and I met him only about .V) minutes. So it is 
difficult forme to say; but from reading the papers tlierc' ami from general devel- 
opments my impression is that while there is a minority -a larg(3 and influential 
minority— that are in favor of the public schools and in favor of making them 
better, and renresenting the best class of the South, yet the majority of the people 
in the South qo not like the negro public schools aiid do not propose to support 
them very long. That is my impression. It may be different in different States. 

We had a bill in the legislature of Georgia to divide the taxes and give the col- 
ored schools 8iiiq)ly ihe direct taxation actnallv paid hy negi‘oes, and not even 
^ve them any share of the indirect taxes. The bill was defeated, to h(3 sure, hut 
it was reported favorably by the senate committee and was defeated hy a good 
many considerations which I do not tliink allowed the people to express their real 
opinion about taxation in G-eorgia for negro schools. 

C^, (By Mr. Litchman. ) Now, as a matter of comparison, do you think there is 
an improvement in the last 10 years in the conditions and standing of the s(;liool8 
for white children? — A. I rather doubt that. I do not know, of (;ourse, nearly as 
much about that, hut certainly in Georgia the schools for the white children are 
bud. 
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Q. How do they compare with the negro Hchools?— A. J’hoy are better than the 
negro hcIiooIs. 

Q. How do they compare with the New England schools? — A. There is no com- 
parison at all, not even in a city like Atlanta. The white publit; schools are so 
crowded that the children can not get the attention they ought to have. The 
general run of the schools is not good at all. In Atlanta they have probably 
better schools than anywhere in the State, except possibly in Augusta and 
Savannah. 

<^. Is the method prevalent there of private schools? — A. Yes; among the wealthy 
whites. There are a numlx^r of these girls’ colleges for the daughters, and then 
the boys go to the denominational schools and the State university, and some of 
them to the North to school. I think there is still among the best people a dislike 
to the public-stdiool system to some extent. I do not mean they actually do not 
think the poor whites ought to be educated, but they have their doubts as to 
whether that is the best method of giving a child an education— putting him in 
the public, schools. 

O. Docs that c-omo in as a religious question? — A. To some extent, but not alto- 
gether. I do not kiKJW how much it enters into the public schools, but it does 
more than in Massachusetts, for instama^ because the line between Methodists 
and Baptists in (Georgia is drawn pretty tight. 

Q. Are there any ])ar(K*hial schools?— A. I do not think so. Oh, .yes, tlnne are 
in Savannah; but I do not think there are in Atlanta. They have a very excellent 
State school (MmiinisHioncr in Georgia. If it were not for him the schools would 
be much worse off than they .are. 

Q. ( By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) How are the schools controlled locally?— A. The State 
appoints a county school cjonmiissioner. I think he is appointed by the State school 
commissioner. At any rate, he represents the State. Then thcuv is thci county 
Iward of trustees, who take care ot the schools. I am not sure but there are also 
some local trustees. At any rate, the power is in the hands of the local elective 
board— in some' counties elected by the people directly and in some counties 
appointee! in a roundabout way. Sometimes there are colored rc^presentatives 
on the jjoard, .and sometimes there are not. Their aettion. of course, is apt to be 
tinged by all sorts of locj.al (considerations. 

Q. (By Mr. Phii.i jr»s.) Have you any law to suggest along the line of education 
in the South for the benefit of colored people? Can the city or the State do more 
than it is doing?— A. 1 do not know whether the State can or not. In the first place, 
the people' of Georgia complain a gre^at deal of taxation. I can not understand 
why, but it seems to be a general complaint. I think, myself, it must he because 
the taxation does not fall upon the right persons. 1 think it falls hard on the land- 
owner and tlie (country iierson. They have no real good system of assessment. 
They do not have tax assessors !)nt tax receivers, and a man gives his sworn 
account of thcc property he owns. In the cities they have tax assessors. He comes 
in and gives his sworn statement, and while that may be revised, as a matter of 
fact it is not in tlie case of an influential man. So that taxation falls heavily upon 
the small landowner and the small property owner, and the ordinary laboring peo- 
ple are taxed heavily for sewing machmes and household furniture and things of 
that sort. 

With a State that is complaining of taxation succh as that, it is rather hard to 
suggest that they do more for public schools. More ought to be done for the 
white, and (certainly more for the colored schools. It seems to me that the 
National Government has got to do something for common-school edneation in 
the Semth, and especially for the negroes. I think it is unfair that the South 
should have to bear the burden— the whole burden— of the education of the South- 
ern negroes. It is an immense burden; there is no doubt about that. In spite of 
the many objections to the National Government coming in in a case of that sort, 
I think that it ought to, and as things are going now I do not see how it is going 
to keep out. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there any tax on incomes above $1,000 or $2,000 in 
Georgia? — A. I think not. I have never had it called to my attention, at any 
rate. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would you recommend a law to be enacted by Con- 
|i*ess for the general benefit of education in the South?— A. Some modified Blair 

In proportion to the number of colored people in the States?— A. I do not 
know. I had not thought out any details at all. I should say rather m pre^r- 
tion to the illiteracy in the States, and, perhaps it ought to be in some way toed 
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80 that local endeavor wonld be supplemented by the Government’s aid. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a State like Georpa should pass a law saying the taxation from 
negroes should go to negro schools, and from whites to white schools. That 
would mean between one and two months’ school for the negi’o. Now, suppose 
the Gtovemment in some way should step in and say that if the negroes would, 
by their own initiative, add another month or two, the Government would do so 
much more. That would be an incentive for the colored people to do all they 
could. They could do a ^ood deal, for in religion and churches they have done a 
wonderful work, in building churches, etc.; and now that they have churches they 
could build schools, and if they had that incentive it would lift a burden from 
the whites of the South and give the ne^oes a public-school system. I think it 
ought to be worked through the regular State officials. I think they ought to be 
kept in touch with it. I mean it should not lead to any greater division than 
there is now, but in someway to fix it so that the ordinary black boy in the South 
could learn to read and write and cipher. I think the nation owes that to them, 
and they can not do it in most parts of the South now. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How can the General (h)vernment draw lines of race or 
(jolor? — A. It does. It would, of course, be a difficult thing. For instance, put 
the law in this way, that if there were any children in Georgia that did not get 
2 months’ schooling, if thi* patrons of that school wonld make the school so much 
longer, the United States would step in and bring it uj) to a certain term. Say 
nothing about color in it. In some cases it might go to help the wliites. 

Q. Would it not be well to make a law of that kind e(inally applicable to all? — 
A. Yes. If it made it in proper proportion to illiteracy it would not affect most 
Northern States. I think it ought to be made in proportion to illiteracy. 

I wish the commission could have done some of this local study. I tffink there 
is a great deal that would have been learned from a number of local studies of 
this land that would have thrown a great deal of light upon the question. Of 
course wliat I have said to-day only relates to a small county of one State. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you many colored labor organizations in the cities 
in the South?— A. There are some. They are a very cuirious development. I pre- 
sume you heard at the time President McKinley was there they wanted the labor 
organizations to parade in Atlanta, but they would not allow the negroes to parade, 
and so the whites would not parade. That same thing has happened in Savan- 
nah , I think— in one other c-ity , at any rate. Troubles arise continually on account 
of it. For instance, recently they organized the Electrical W orkers down in Flor- 
ida and sent them a charter. They found out afterwards that they were negroes, 
and tried to get the charter back, but the negi*oes would not give it up, and I do 
not know whether the thing has been settled yet. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you much information about the extent of labor 
organizations among the (iolored people?— A. Not very much. I simply know 
that in most building trades the negroes C/an join, and considerable numbers have 
joined. They sometimes meet in the same hall, the white on one side and the 
colored on the other. 

CJ. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you anything to volunteer?— A. I think not. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington , I). 0., Murvh s, mi. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. CHARLES W. DABNEY, JR., 

Presddent and Professor of Economics^ University of Tennessee. 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m., Mr. Phillips presiding. At that time Dr. 
Charles W, Dabney, jr., was introduced as a witness and, being first duly sworn, 
testified, as follows : 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may please state your name, your address, and 
your profession or occupation.— A. Charles W, Dabney, jr., president of the 
University of Tennessee, and professor of economics. 
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(^. How long havo you held your present position?— A. With the exception of 
4 years’ leave of absence, since 1887. I was here in Washington 4 years as Assist- 
ant jSecretary of Agriciilture with J. Sterling Morton, during the last Cleveland 
Administration. 

Q. You hav(‘ ])een interested in agriculture for several years?— A. All my life. 
I was reared on a fann. I was director of the agricultural experiment station in 
North Carolina for 7 years; then in Tennessee, and after a short time became 
president of the University of Tennessee, where I have been since 1887. 

Q. You have received a plan of inquiry of the siibcommission on agriculture?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Have you prc])ared a paper along the line of that plan of imiuiry?— A. Yes. 

Q. If agreeable to you. you may present that paper, and questions will be asked 
by th(‘ coniniission as you go along, or reserved until the dost', as you prefer.— 
A. I would lik(* to fulfill the pleasure of the commission entirely. 

C^. Please proceed in your own way.— A. [Reading:] 

“ 1 have been asked to testify concerning ‘ the general agricultural condition of 
the South with rcifereime to the changes and the diversification of a^cultural 
industry, the condition of the negi*oes,’and any other topic with which I am ‘ par- 
ticularly familiar.' I thank the commission very heartily for the opportunity to 
appear before them and will endeavor in the time allotted to discuss a few of the 
subjects which fall within this broad dc^scription. Taking further suggestion 
from ouv programme of subjects, 1 will, \inder the last clause of your invitation, 
ask i)ermission to submit some remarks ux)on the education of country people in 
the South, and upon technical education, the basis of all progress in industrial 
matters. 

“All great new periods in human history, as in natural history, begin with tre- 
mendous chang(‘S. This is as true in industrial history as in geological history. 
That great political and social cataclysm which we call the (dvil war was thus 
the beginning of a tremendous revolution which has gradually settled down into 
a quiet, but far-reaching, industrial evolution. Changing, asit did, the entire labor 
system and iilmost the entire social system of the South, this revolution affected 
tile agricultural industry mort' than any other. For this reason , the economic and 
industrial (conditions prevailing in the Southern States at the present time must 
be studied primarily from the historical standpoint. Th(» violent change, between 
1801 and 1805, was followed in 1870-1880 by a revolution in almost all industrial 
methods, but the changes nn) still going on and will continue to go on for a con- 
siderable time to come. The New South of to-day is the product and the heir of 
the Old South of 1800. Therefore, to understand the conditions to-day we must 
understand those before 1800 as well as those since 1865. 

“We have had many political and some few social studies of this period of the 
history of the SoutlKu ii States, but no connected studies of the agricailtural devel- 
opment ( )f the South have been made from this the only true standpoint. To under- 
stand tlui agricultural and general industrial conditions in the South to-day, we 
must first trace the (course of this gi’eat revolution. A review of Southern 
agriculturt^ during the last half century is the best preparation for a study of the 
agricultural resources and i>ossibilities of the South at the present time. It is 
proposed, therefore, in this paper to take a hasty view of the chief facts with 
regard to tlu^ farming industry in the Southern States since 1860. It will only be 
possible, in the space allotted, to note the most important changes that have taken 

S lace and giv(^ a gein^ral account of the conditions prevailing at stated intervals. 

[o (;xact statistical statements will be attempted, but the effort will be to give 
a true view of the development of Southern agriculture and a starting point for 
future investigations of Southern agri(!ultural conditions. 

“ The condition of the Southern planter before the civil war was an ideal one in 
many respecis. All the lower country and the letter land was held in large tractSy 
cultivated by slave labor, under the diriiction of their owners or overseers 
appointed by them, the estates being usually divided into several farms, each 
under a separate manager. A single proprietor would often own a number of 
estates in the same section, and those who were prosperous were constantly 
adding new tracts to their holdings. The more respectable class of planters, 
regarding it as wi'ong to sell their slaves except by way of punishment, and never 
selling tliem if they (iould avoid it, found it necessary every few years to purchase 
new lands in order to supply work and sustenance for their rapidly growing 
negro families.” 

This was especially true of the Atlantic States and all over the South, except 
in the great sugar and cotton plantations, where the slaves were managed, to too 
great an extent for their own welfare, by hired overseers. 
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I recollect as a child the anxiety of my grandmothei in Louisa County, Va., 
whose slaves had multiplied so rapidly that she had to go down to Pittsylvania 
and Henry counties, to the south of Lynchburg in the Piedmont country, for the 
sole purpose of providing land to be cultivated by her multiplying slaves. They 
were a real buraen to her, and having this principle that she would not sell any 
except by way of punishment, I think it was a great relief to her to ^et rid of 
them. Perhaps a little incident would be in place. I remember as a child at the 
close of the war, sitting at the table in the old homestead, where she was enter- 
taining a number of Federal officers — young officers of the Army camped all over 
the country at that time. A regiment or division made their headquarters at her 
place, and very pleasant relations were established between her and them. She 
was at that time about (55 years of age. They were talking very pleasantly, and 
they seemed t<^ be struck with her courtesy and to feel very niudi at home. They 
got to talking very familiarly about these matters and even joked the old lady 
one morning at breakfast, and an officer said, “Mrs. Dabney. I do not see why 
you are so nice to us. We have tom your (;ountry all to pieces and robbed you of 
your slaves. I do not see why you treat us so cleverly. I should think you would 
hate us, but you are certainly very kind b) xis.” Her re])ly was, “ You have not 
set my slaves free; you have set me free." I remember those wf)rds. That was 
the feeling of a great many jxeople in the South. They were really tremendously 
relieved to have this burden lifted off their shoulders. The owners who believed 
it to be their duty to care for and protect and guard their slaves were greatly 
relieved. But that is aside. [Reading:] 

“After the best lands in the Eastern States had been fully occupied it was the 
custom of thes(^ planters, when their negi*oes had multiplied beyond the ability 
of the home estates to maintain them, to purchase mw and rich lands in the rice, 
cotton, or sugar growing sections of the South and send out. under the leadership 
of a H(m or overseer, a portion of their slaves to open up and work them. By 1860 
the best lands in the Southwest, as well as in the South Atlantic section, had all 
been et'ttled in this way. 

“From the industrial standpoint the old plantation organization was a very 
perfect one. Gr('at executive ability was rexjuired to maiiage it, and the lordly 
owner of tlu'se vast estates was far from the idle, sport-lf)ving, or politics-talking 
si)endthrirt that la* is commonly 8uppos(‘d to have been. If li(‘ kept his property 
together and took car(^ of all his deixendents lie was a busy, hard-worked man. 

“ Having almost perfect control of his labor, the South('rn planter was able to 
utilize every worker to good advantage, and, as a rule therefore the slaves, as 
well as the masters, lived in a state of reasonablcMohysical comfort and in as gi’eat 
happiness as is commonly vouchsafed to man. The South was prodigiously pros- 
perous between 18 :j 0 and 1860, and every deixartment of its agriculture was devel- 
oping at a stupendous rate when the war came and overthrew this system. 

‘ ‘ The model planter of those days produced at home everything that was needed 
to feed and cdothe his slaves, and, to a great extent, also his own family. Except 
in a few sections of the South, where the lands were especially well adapted to 
rice, cotton, or sugar, and yielded such great profits that it- paid the planter to 
devote all of his hibor to their production alone, the wheat, corn, and meat to feed 
the people, and, to a large extent, the cotton, wool, and leather to clothe them, 
were produced and manufactured upon the ixlantations. Almost every large 
farm had its gristmill, and many their flouring mills. Ni'arly every large estate 
had its tannery and shoe factory, its blacksmith, wagon, and implement shops, 
and its spinning and weaving factories also. The oldxu- plantations in the 
upciountry were tilled with these and other kinds of industries, neai’ly all of which 
have 8iu(;e disappeared. The old planter and his dependents lived thus, to a large 
extent, upon the pr< ►ducts of his estate, whhdi were manufactured in a somewhat 
crude way, perhai)s, upon the estate. Only the iron and steel, the finer groceries, 
a few medicines, and some of the richer cloths for the use of the owner’s family 
were purchased in the cities. Almost everything else was made, upon the farm or 
purchased from the small factories Ixelonging to the country. 

“ The antebellum planter thus made his money crop, whether wheat, cotton, or 
sugar, at a minimum cost; in fact, he usually sold enough suridus food products 
to enable him to count the money received for his staple .crops as clear profit. 
This is a most important fact for our present discussion, since, in recent times, in 
the effort to produce a maximum crop of cotton or sugar, the Southern fanner 
has seemed to forget that ho could and should make all his food supplies at home, 
and change his industrial system entirely. If, in the last few years, he has learned 
again the important lesson of living at home, he is merely readopting the suc- 
cessful practices of his ancestors of antebellum days. The following simple 
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comparison between the production of com and hogs for the census years I860 
and 1890 illustrates and proves this: 



Com, in 
mllllona of 

Hogs. 


bushels. 

North Carolina: 



18S0 >. 

30 

1,900,(K0 

1,260,(K0 

1S90 

26 

South Carolina: 


1S6(> 

16 

13 

30 

29 

965.000 

496.000 

2,000,000 

1,400,000 

189() 

Georgia. 

i860 

1890 

Alabama: 


18(>0 

33 

1.760.000 

1.421.000 

1890 

30 


“Wo see hence that with less than two-thirds of the population the typical 
Southern States, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, had 
more com and hogs in 1860 than they had in 1890. * 

“ It can be shown from the census in the same way tliat these States also pro- 
duced more wool for winter clothing in 1860 than they did in 1890. Before the 
war this wool was almost wholly used in domestic manufactures. 

“ The difference in the production of wheat in the State of North Carolina 
between 1860 and 1890 is not so marked, but in South Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama the comparison for wheat stands as follows: 


South Carolina: 

1860 

1800 

Georgia: 

1860 

1890 

Alabama: 

1860 

1890 


Bunliels. 

1.300.000 
660,000 

2.500.000 
1,000,000 

1 . 200.000 
200,000 


“(The year 1890 was a very bad crop year in Alabama.) 

“ These figures show beyond question, as recent results have demonstrated even 
more clearly, that the South can, under a proper system, produce all the food and 
other products of every kind that will ever be required by her own population, 
and tnat the practice of devoting their whole attention to one crop, which pre- 
vailed in many sections between 1870 and 1890, is, for the fanners of the South, 
wholly unnecessary, as well as most uneconomic. 

“The abolition of slavery caused the destniction of this system and made it 
necessary for Southern planters to organize their industry uxH>n a new plan. It 
was quite natural that many of them should strive for many years to carry on 
with hired labor a system similar to the antebellum one. Except in a few cases 
of planters who had exceptionally rich lands, far removed from the disturbing 
influences of the towns, the effort to farm according to the old methods proved 
very disastrous. Labor was of course completely disorganized, The planter 
was under no obligation to maintain the negro except when he wanted him, and 
he therefore wandered about from place to place as fancy impelled. The unfor- 
tunate slave, thrown wholly upon nis own resources, was compelled to sell his 
unskilled labor in the towns, where the supply was usually far greater than the 
demand. As a result he suffered even more than his former n^ter. 

“ Without recounting all the sad features of this terrible time, it is sufficient 
for our purposes to note that under the stimulating influence of high prices for 
cotton, sugar, and other money crops Southern planters were led to divide their 
great estates into small farms, which were rented out to tenants, usually for a 
part of the crop. The average Southern farmer of 1870 was found thus with a 
small farm under his own management and the remainder of his land let out to 
negro tenants, to whom he generallv supplied the stock, implements, and food 
with which to make the crop. Both landowner and renter devoted their attention 
to making the maximum amount of the money crop, usually cottonof tobaooo, 
and as g(m prices prevailed for a number of years they soon fell into-the unf ortn* 
nate practice of purchasing a large portion, if not all, of their supplies of bacon 
and flour, as welt as of agncultural implements and fertilizers, from the qotninis- 
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sion merchant to whom they delivered their crop at the end of the year. When 
the prices of cotton and tobacco declined these i)eople still kept on growing them 
year after year in the hope and belief that they would soon go up again, but with 
the result that they were s(ion in bondage to the commission merchant, who was 
always prompt to take mortgages upon the farmers’ land and stock to secure his 
debt. The poor negro tenants, who spent in frolicking during the winter all the 
money they rec^eived for their crop the previous year, had also to mortgage their 
little Htock of mules and implements and usually alsc) their whole crop in advance 
in order to get money to carry them through the growing season. Tlie result of 
this system was of course that many of the best farms in the South passed into 
the hands of commission merchants, who, having capital, were prompt to intro- 
duce better methods. Many of these merchants have become most successful 
farmers, and their example has done much to imprtwe the country.” 

We have a very interesting condition in northern Alabama. The Jew, who 
has nev('r been a farmer in this country, has actually become a farmer down in 
northern Alabama. He went there as a merchant and became a trader with the 
neoide. Tln^y nuu-tgag^d their land to him, and he soon ac(iuired it. He fr)und 
he could make mom-y on it, and we have in the black belt of the South a gr(*at 
many Jew farmers— (juite a remarkable thing. They live in the towns and 
operate the lands themselves, and make a good deal of money. So it is that a 
gi’eat many outsider’s have come in, and doing a mercantile fmsiness first have 
acquired lands. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Yon mean tln^ Jews do the farm work themselves? — A. 
No; th(‘y ai'(‘ the »)wners. 

Q. (By Mr. Phili.ii'S.) Residing not on the farm, but in the town?— A. Yes; 
but operating the farm for themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcuman.) Are they working their farms with tenant farmers?— 
A, No; they are. generally working the farms for themselves and using the very 
best in(‘tliods. 

(By Mr. Tojvu'KINS.) With hin'd labor?— A. Yes. The tenant system has 
injured the State t(^o miudi, and they will not allow thf*ir land to bo abused. 
They an; using the very b(;st bn.siness methods and hired labor. Th(‘y ar(‘ helping 
tiO build good roads and schoolhouses and developing the c.ountry in a i>ubli(; 
H\)irited way. Since they hav(‘ become landowners they have become remarkably 
good citizens. 

(Reading): 

“As is always the case in such revolutions, the careless and thoughtless went 
t.o th(‘ wall and the industrious and shrewd took their places to d(;velop a new 
system. Tlu‘ chief tV'ature of this new system is the reestablishment of diversified 
farming and the production of iVnid and other supplies for the fann upon the 
farm. TIkjsc who had the bravery and common sense to bear a little privation 
for a y(‘ar or two invarialdy came out of this revolution victorious. A cas(‘ in 
the ex])erieiic(* of the wi-iter will illustrate the method by which the cotton 
planter had to work out his own salvation from the mortgage system, as it does 
also the genuine heroism of many of these people. 

“A Confederate soldier who retunied from tne war in 1865 to live in a dilaju- 
dated house and to farm a portion of the paternal estate, collected a few worn- 
out Government muh;s and went bravely to work t(» make; a support for a small 
family, which had been sadly "neglected for several years. Like others of the 
class that has been described above he devoted his whole attention to cotton pro- 
duction. So hmg as prices kept up he was comfortable, as he; had plenty of 
money witli which to buy the; meat and flour, the groceri(;s and clothing, needed 
for the rapidly growing family. When cotton went down he believed, with all 
the rest, that the deemne was only temporary, and therefore borrowed money 
and i)ut in another crop. After several years be found that everything he 
had was mortgaged and that he was in dc'bt to the amount of the value 
of 2 ordinary ydfes’ crops of cotton. After going on in this way for a num- 
ber of years, during which he barely managed to keep his debt from grow- 
ing, the brave old soldier, after consultation with his devoted wife, formed 
the resolution that for 2 or 3 year« they would live on such things as ccjuld 
be produced at home and buy absolutely nothing, making only such cotton 
as he could without going into debt. A few good cows were collected, a garden 
was made, poultry was raised, and the family lived upon the supplies thus pro- 
vided, or, when these ran short, upon such corn, sweet potatoes, and wild fruit as 
had been produced upon the farm. Several times the family were reduced to a 
diet of baked potatoes and milk. The wife and children went without new cloth- 
ing for 3 years, and all hands devoted their attention to making such cotton as 
they could. The father, 2 sons and 3 horses cultivated over 100 acres of his best 
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land in cotton each year at a clear profit of from $7 to $13 per acre. Fortune' 
smiled on the brave souls, and after struggling for 8 years an exceptionally goo<l 
(jrop was produced, with the result that the m{)rtgage was paid off and the good 
farmer and his noble wife and boj^s began life again upon the old farm .whi(;h, in 
the sweat of their brows, they had earned back once more. It is needlet-s to say 
that this serisible couple have since prospered in splendid fashion. 

“ Thousands of Southern farmers had to work (nit their salvation from mort- 
gages and commission merchants in a similar manner, by toil and privation. 
Many who did not win their liberty before, but kept on mortgaging their crops in 
advance and going deeper and deeper into debt each year, had to submit to fore- 
closure and l()st their entire property. Tin; majority of these unfortunates iimved 
to new sections and took up new land; the less enterprising be(;ame renters, very 
often upon the land which they formerly owned; the bravest and liest element, 
however, was driven by the co;atiimed low prices to adopt the heroic method fol- 
lowed by our soldic^r, and paid off their mortgages by hard labor and sore trial. 

“ The recent period of low juices of cotton, tobacco, a^^d almost every farm 
jiroduct has been a ‘ blessing in disguise* ’ to the Southern farmer, for when tin; j)ri(U* 
obtained for cotton or tobacoo came dangerously near the cost of jiroduction lui 
was driven to stop making these crojis (uitirely, and to grow corn and wheat and 
make all his supplies at home. Many.a Southern farmer has found through s(*v(U’(‘ 
exj)eri(iTi(;e that cotton and tobacco were not the only paying crops, mid many of 
the more intelligent who turned tlieir attention to truck lu-ojis or fruits have estab- 
lished a business which pays them far better than cotten did even in the day of 
high jirices. So it has come about that during the last 7 y(5ars particularly a very 
remarkable change has taken placi* in the methods of Soutluirn agriculture. All 
fann crops have been wonderfully diversified, resulting i» the production at home 
of a large portion of the food of both man and lieast. 

“ Coni has been the leading crop in this revolution, as the following striking 
figures will show: The production of corn in the Southern States, including Mary- 
land and Texas, was, according to the statistician of the Dejiartmeiit of Agricul- 
ture, in 1898, 435,745,766 bushels; in 1894, 483,421,9(52 bushels; in 1895. 607,065,017 
bushels, and in 1899, 502,000,000 bushels. This increase in the production of corn 
has been chiefly in those States which formerly proditced the most cotton and 
tobacco. The States of Georgia and Mississippi, for examjde. each jiroduced 

1 2.000. 000 bushels more coni in 1899 than they did in 1893 ; Alabama produced in 1899 
17,CK)0,(X)0 bushels more corn than in 1898; the State of Texas alone jiroduced 

50.000. 000 bushels more com in 1899 than in 1898. This means a great de.'il more 
than appears from the bushels of grain produced, for the corn stover is the grtnit 
forage crop of the South, as it is of the entire country. These increased crops 
of corn give rise to a prodigious increase of food for both man and beast. It 
takes the place of grain hitherio bought from the West, and produces a grtsat 
deal of meat which formerly was bought there also. 

“ The figures showing the increase in the acreage of hay and other forage crops 
are equally striking. For example, for every acre mowed in 1879 in Alabama 
and Georgia there were 8 acres mowed in the same States in 1889; Arkansas in 
1889 mowed 5 acres for every one mowed in 1879, Mississippi mowed over 7 acres 
for every one, South Carolina over 10, and Florida over 23 acres in 1889 for evjsry 
acre mowed in 1879. From this we see that the South is not only poducing its 
own grain, bub also its own hay. According to the Department of Agriculture 
there were 3,638,000,000 tons of hay produced in the South in 1899. The same is 
true of all other forage crops, and this means, of course, more and better stock 
and more and better milk and butter. 

“After learning this increase in the raoduction of corn in the South we are not 
surprised that the reports made to the Department of Agiiculture show that there 
were 3,000,000 more nogs in the cotton States in 1899 as compae^d with 1890. 

“ The reports of the railroads speak loudly to the same effej^ and show beyi^nd 
question that the reduction of the importations of breadstufiSlwid meats into the 
^uth is a very great one, and c.an only be accounted ior on the theory here pro- 
pounded, namely, a revolution in the system pf farming and the establishment of 
a diversified agriculture which jiroduces these sujijilies’at home* As the ekKjuent 
and lamented Bishop Haygood expressed it in a recent article, ‘ Hog and hominy 
is now the battle cry of our peojile, and we intend to win on this line, no matter 
how low the price of cotton may be.’ Country folk now tell with jirid^^and a 
happy look of independence, ‘ I live at home and board at the same place.’ 

“The milch cow may well be called the housekeeper of the farm. From an 
industrial and economic standpoint she is the manufacturer of all forms of spare 
. food products made |mon the fann. For this reason her numbers and products 
“ speak more eloquenffir oftentimes, with regard to farm and family thnft, than 
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ilmopt anything? else the censuB counts. Let ns see, therefore, what Jier statistics 
each us with rej?ard to the South; In 188() the census tells us there were only 
i, 500, 000 milch cows reported in the South: in 1800 this had increased to 2,800.000, 
md the reports of tiie Department of Aj^'iculture indicate that the cows in the 
)()utheni States now number over 3,000,000— still many less than we ou^ht to 
lave and could support. The introduction of the so-called ‘no-fence’ laws, 
vhich requires that all stock shall be kept at home or fenced in, has furthen* hd 
o the elimination of worthless co>vs and the better care of those remaining. 
The ijroduction of cheese has doubled | also. This industry has roceiitlv Imen 
innly established in the State of South Carolina, where it was previously 
ilmost unknown. The figures with regard to poultry are eciually as favorable 
IS are those for dairy products. 

“ It will be interesting to note next what influence these changes of the last 30 
:ears have had uj^on the size of farms, the area ofnmproved land, and the value 
)f fanii produ(*ts. Taking North and Soutli Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama as 
*epresentativ(i States for our present investigation, the following small table!, 
ihowing the avei-age .size of farms, is interesting: 



“The steady decrease in the average size of farms since 1800 is in (!onform- 
itv with all otber facts in our possession. The figures with regard to the number 
farms of 500 acr(!s and over since 1880 are as follows: 
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“ With the multiplication of fanns the acreage of unimproved lands has 
decreased very rapidly also. Taking North Carolina as an illustration, we find 
that 72 per cent of the land in farms was unimproved in 1800, 73 per cent in 1870, 
71 per cent in 1880, and 05 per cent in 1890. In Georgia 09 per cent of the land in 
farms was unimproved in 1800, 71 per cent in 1870, 68 per cent in 1880, and 62 per 
cent in 1890. 

“The total value of farms, including buildings and fences, increased very rap- 
idly between 1880 and 1890, as shown by these interesting figures: 


r 

Total value 
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North CaroUpa: 
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Georgia: 
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South Carolina: 
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$111,910,540 

152,006,230 

78,954,648 

111,051,390 


“Since these values are based exclusively on the statements of f aimers them- 
selves, who are known to he very conservative, and even shy, in making returns 
of their property for fear of increased taxation, we rnay.smly assume that the 
figures here given are far below the commercial value of their property at the 
time, „ 
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“With the reduction in the size of farms and the diversification of crops an 
opportunity was created for intensive methods of agiiculture, as compared vdth 
the nreviouB extensive methods, which tended to wear out the soils of the South, 
as tli(?y will do any country. Tlie use or fertilizers in the Southein States has 
increased enormously with the movement for intensive culture. In 1890 the total 
consumption was 20,500,000 tons, as compared with 2,300,000 tons in 1880, an 
incirease of about ninefold. What is better still, the farmers of the South have 
learned how to use fann manures, or, these fjiilin^, to prepare 'manures at home 
from cotton seed or the (heap jhosphates mined in South Carolina and Florida and 
manufactured in nearly all of their leading towns. There is every evidence, in 
shori, that the i)roducnon p(?r acre is increasing rapidly for all Southern crops. 
Intensive farming has come to stay. 

“ In conclusion, we may affirm that the painful revolution in farming methods 
in the South is now a thing of the past, and that her farmers are settling down 
under the new conditions, and may exi>ect better times at an early day. The 
reconstniction of the industrial and commercial lift? of the South, which is always 
more tedious and trying than x>olitical reconstruction, is now nractically acjcom- 
plished. Such a reconstruction of industrial conditions is absolutely necessary in 
all countries from time to time, and was bound to follow the great change which 
took place in the South as a result of the civil war. Such a reorganization is 
always, however, the sure precursor of new growth and great progi-ess. Through 
the breaking up of the large jdantations, the introduction of new C!roi)S, the gen- 
eral diversiheation of farming, and esxiecially through the; introduction of a new 
eccmomic system, in which the chief feature is the iroduction of supplies at home, 
Southern farming has now been cistablished upon a new and safe basis. 

“ Now, I belicwe we may say that the period of storm and stress is jiast, the revo- 
lution is over, and the South has entered ux>on a period of natural evolution which 
will carry its industries steadily forward for many years to comci. Busiii(?ss has 
settled fairly well in the new channeds and things are moving on smoothly again. 
The people of the South are already enjoying a period of gi*eat proHi)erity. Cotton, 
cattle, and mules are bringing better jrices than they have for many years, anti 
the cereals and tobac-ct^ are bringing in good returns also. The student of history 
will declare that this had to c-ome in due c;ourse of time, and that our ju-esent 
lirositerityis the result of the natural course of events in the cwolutionof industry 
rather than of any x)articular financial orixlitical measures. No tariff bill or 
c-oinage measure accounts forthc‘ xmisent i»rosi)erity of the peoi)l(‘ of the Soutliern 
States. Such nmasures may slightly retard or hasten these great movements, but 
this x)ro8i)erity was bound to come to the South as soon as her peox)le got their 
lalM)r anct other industrial agents thoroughly well organized and learned to adai>t 
themselves to the new economic and social conditions.’’ 

Q. (By Mr. Far(<!UUA1;.) You siioke of the fanners being relieved of the bond- 
age of tlie commission merchant.— A. That is a little rhetorical. It was the 
result of the conditions and unavoidable. 

Q. These commission merchants were handlers of foreign capital, were they 
not?— A. A large i)roportion ; not aU. A good many of them handled the business 
prox)erly, and it was a legitimate business, and a business which someone had to 
do, although it was unfortunate for the farmer; yet no one blames the commission 
merchant. They got a good deal of capital from the outside, esxiecially when the 
time? came to move the croi); but I think I can say a large part of the capital used 
for (tarrying on the farms was their own capital. They would always di-aw on 
the Eastern banks when the time came to move th(3 cotton. 

Q. Was the capital local or outside that was used in what was called the crop 
lien?— A. I think that was very largely local capital. The profits on that business 
W(?r (3 large, and after a few years of that method of doing business, those gentle- 
men had the capital of their own. 

Q. Does that i)revail to ciuite an extent at the present tin^e, or is it gradually 
dying out?— A. It is gradually dying out, but it still prevails. The farmers do 
not buy their supplies, bacon, flour, and com, to such an extent in the cotton 
country like Alabama and Mississippi as they did before. They live far more at 
home; and in the eastern Atlantic States it is dying out very rapidly. They are 
becoming more and more self-supporting, and less and less dex)endent for supplies 
on the commission merchant. I think the progress there on the whole has been 
more than in the extreme southern cotton States. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Was a difference made in the payment of cash In buy- 
ing supplies?— A. Supplies were usually advanced at a very high profit. 

Q. Much hitler than if the cash was paid?— A. Yes, much higher. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What effect has this crop lien on the condition of the 
black man, whether a tenant farmer or worker?— A. In Alabama and Mississippi 
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he was more completely a slave than ever before. I have a paper in pK^paration 
wherein I charactcjrize it as a new slavery. He is getting out of it under the 
instrindion of Booker Washington, and sncli other people. 

Q. (By Mr. Qlarkp:. ) 1 would like to impiire if this revolution which has taken 
place gr('w out of any public agitation by agricultural Bocueties, granges, or any- 
thing of that sort , or was it the experience of the individual farmers?-— A. It began 
with us about 185)1 and 1893. There was a little agitation of this subject by the 
more intelligent farmers in conventions and soci(;ties, but more recently in these 
conventions Of farmers and our meetings held in trying to limit the production of 
cotton. At tliese conventions the talk was diversified crops, growing food sup- 
l)lies at home, taking the acreage out from under c,otton and putting it in other 
cr< )pH. By limiting the acreage of cotton they hoped t^ increase the [u*ic(‘. There 
was a grc‘at deal of intelligent discussion among the people, but it was chiefly the 
result of necu'ssity. The natural conditions were all there. The South is natu- 
rally lh(' home of diversified agricAilture, and they w(‘re not limited to cotton and 
tobac(H). So they soon yielded to their necessities. The natural economic law 
had a big part in it. 

O. You spoke oi' tht' decline of sheep husbandry. Is it due to tlie depredations 
of dogs? That is true largely in some of the Northern States, and I would like to 
inquire if you have any new dog laws in the South to prottri sheepV— A. Very 
few that ar(‘. adeiiuate. We are agitating it now in some of the States. In my 
State, for <*xaniplejit is burning (juestion before our h'gislatnre this winter, and 
I think w(* are going to get a new dog law. A few years ago we had the same 
agitation, but the peoph; were not ready for it— publi(‘, sentiment not educated 
sufficiently to support it. The legislature pass(‘d a stringent dog law and a good 
deal of killing was done all ovtT the Slate, but not a single man of that legislature 
was elected to go back again. That was some 13 or IH yt'ars ago, and we have 
got around to it again, and I think wc* will give the people a good reasonable dog 
law. Ours will be a great slu'ep State, but we now have fewer shoe]) than we 
had in 1800. I have a friend in Virginia who has canied on more or less of a 
sheep industry during all this period. He had a large am< )unt of land and (uiployed 
good men. He killed all dogs no matter whom they belonged to — killed them all. 
But very few wople have the (?nergy and ])ublic spirit. The small fanner could 
not do that. That was the trouble, and that is what we will have to remedy. 

Q, I would like to ask it there is any change of habit among tlie people of the 
South in r('gard to Cyonsnming muttonV— A. Where we have sheep ih(^ sming 
lambs bring a good price. Quit(‘ a good deal of the she(‘i> business of the South 
is devoted to raising spring lambs tor the Eastern market. Up in southwestern 
Virginia there is a considerable industry devoted to raising BX)ring lambs. The 
Southern people are using the mutton in the cities. It is always on the market 
and is liked very much, but they prefc^r beef and pork. I think they will use 
more mutton as soon as theni is mutton to sjiarc, but at present they sell their 
lambs and makt‘ wool, and do not reserve much mutton to consume' at home. 
They shi]) the best of all kinds of i)roducts, as is usual everywhere with country 
ITeople. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhah.) Your industrial conventions in the tlw' South have 
passed resolutions for a number of years biick with respect to the restriction of 
the area put in cotton. What effect has the rise of prices in the local markets had 
on those resolutions? — A. They dropi)ed all that sort of business. That was 
laughable. They never succeeded in reducing the acreage' by resoluti(Jii. Many 
of their own members would say. The other fellows are going to reduce their 
acreage; I will leave mine as it is or increase it. So that nevf*r aTiiounted to any- 
thing. But the acreage of cotton does not seem to increase as rapidly as the larger 

g rice would suggest. People in the South are making (iotton cheaper than they 
ave ever made it in their lives before, owing to this expeiience that they have 
been through. In 1880 they could not make cotton anything like as cheaj) as 
they do now. We have l)etter implements, and we know better how to cultivate 
it and liandle it and market it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Can it be cultivated now on a large plantation by hiring 
help?— A. Yes; on good land it can be cultivated with great profit. On the best 
cotton lands of the South we use machinery for plowing and cultivating cotton. 
We use it in every process except jneking. All the rest is done by macliinery. 

Q. Has not the theory been in the South that one man with a mule could raise 
it cheaper in a small lot than a man could cultivate a large plantation? Has not 
that been the rule?— A. Yes; that was at onetime, but they nave applied machin- 
ery to the culture of cotton to such an extent that I think it has proved that to be 
a shortsighted view. I do not know of any crop, not even wheat in the North- 
west, that can be cultivated on such a wholesale plan as cotton is in the Brazos 
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bottom. It is cultivated on a very large scale. I have seen in that bottom 40* 
(jotton houses in one cotton field of miles in extent/ — perfectly enormous— like the 
big wheat industry in the Northwest — all done by machinery and at tremendous 
profit with these piices. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you get a profit from the seed as well as the 
lintV—A. Y(iK*. wc estimate the seed is worth about one-third as much as the fiber. 

Q. Is th(‘ value of the seed increasing?--A. It seems to be increasing from year 
to year. 

Q. Is your soil increasing in fertility under diversification’ — A. 1 think so, in 
general. Th(‘re is so miudi of it that has been impoverished tJiat you can not set' 
yet that the cottt»n farms have improved, but the conditions have improved. 
Some are improving when' the diversified methods have been thoroughly used 
and going on for 4 or .1 years. 

(^. Will it not be still more likely to improve under the new system of the land- 
lord looking after his own land?— A. Yes, indeed; and the making of home 
manures, dairying especially, and sto(;k feeding is sure to improve his soil very 
much. You see cotton takes nothing off the soil if you keep the seed there, and 
if you make forage (*,rops and feed the animals and make the home manure you 
are bound to imi»n)ve, and that is what they an? doing. 

Q. Is there any ju’ofit in raising fruit in the Houth?— A. Many portions of the 
South; it is a very fine fruit (country. Every man thinks liis own i^yighborliood 
is a fine fruit country. T think it is a good fnrit country all througli. Peaches 
are grown at great lU’ofit in many sections of the South, Georgia (‘sp(?cially. We 
are learning how t/O spray them to ke(‘p off the insects. People fornu'rly would 
stick a. tr<?e in th(‘ ground and not cultivate it but just hd it grow. They found 
it pays to c.ultivat(? and spray them, and there is going to Ik? a great d('vel()])ment 
in the industry. Many sections in the South are adapted to peaches. 

Q. Is there a disjjosition to get rid of the old crox)-lien system?— A. Yes: 1/hey 
are clearing uj) things rapidly. The more shiftless have become tenants, some 
have gone to Texas or Oklahoma, and the best of the i^eojde have worked out of 
thc?ir troubles and got possession of the land and are improving it. I have a V('ry 
o])timistic view of the agricultural outlook in the South, and think our troubles 
have largely X)assed. 

- Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have a paper on edu^ation?— A. J next have a 
])ap(?r on the negro for agiicultural labor. 

Mr. Phit.lii*s. Th(‘ Doctor will proceed with that paper if thert? are no furthc'r 
questions. 

Th(' Witness. I did not follow the same methods in discussing this as I did in 
the short/ x)ai)er. That is, T treated this from an historical stand^Joint. 

THE NEGRO AS AN AGRICULTURAL LABORER. 

The question of the future utility of the labor of the negro is vital to the pros 
pects of agriculture in the Southern States. The census of 1900 reports 7.000,000. 
negroes in the South. A very small proport.ion of these have become prox)rietor8 
and emid(?yers of labor. A few have become the owners of small farms, which 
they work for themselves, but the greater majority must make their living as 
wage laborers of one kind or another. 

So that we must consider the negro as an agricultural laborer— 9 out of 10 of 
them are— and it is hardly worth while to talk about him as a factor in industry, 
although I believe he is going to do his part there. I think the failure of the 
negro in cotton factories and so on is due to the locjation of the individual facto- 
ries and to management rather than anything the matt(?r with the negro. In 
talking with his com^jetitors recently about tlie failure of the cotton mill at 
Charleston, I think it was becaupe it was not located at the right place, because 
the city neja’oes are not as good as the oountry negroc'S, and because you can not 
in the city live near enough to the cotton factory; they can not be controlled; the 
city negi'o does not make as good and reliable laborer as the country negro; so for 
our x)ur])ose the negro is an agricultural wage laborer. 

It has been so commonly (diarged for many years that negro slave labor as 
organized between 1800 and 18(55 was a bad system industrially. 

Almost all our economists, President Hadley, of Yale, the most carefully observ- 
ing great man we have among us, X)erhap8, writes it up that way, that the old 
iiegj o slave-labor system was industrially a bad thing; so it has gone into all text 
books, and I have undertaken to investigate that somewhat according to the facts. 

It is still (commonly believed i)y those who have never studied Southern conditions 
and even by many employers in the South who have never had experience with the 
common laborers of the North or the foreigners, like the Italians and Hungarians, 
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that the negro is a cjomparatively worthless laborer. All uneducated, untrained 
laborers are worthless, of course, compared with educated, skilled laborers, but 
is it true that the country negro of the South is a worthless laborer as compared 
with a race of equal intelligence? If the negro is such a bad laborer, why is it 
that Northern contractors as well as Southern always prefer him to the Italian 
or even to the poorer Irish if they can get him to work for them? 

One of those McDonalds, of east Tennessee, built a railroad up here through 
northern New York in the Adirondacks, and went down in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi and got all negro labor to build the railroad. Why do they do that if they 
are not good laborers? The^ are good laborers. 

Is there no way of ascertaining the facts of his efi&ciency in a scientific manner? 
Can not wo asc.ertain from sure facts what were the comparative economic results 
of slave labor in the Soutli and white labor in the Noi*th. when they are well 
organized, although we may not approve of that system, we recognize from the 
standpoint of organization a good system. Can we get some sure facts by which 
W(^ can compart; the results of slave labor in the South and white labor in the 
North? For oxanqile, it may seem like threshing over very ancient straw to go 
back to the census of 1H50 and 1800 for our facts, but since we can get no later 
tacts for slave labor wt* are compelled tt) do so. I have sought information, there- 
fore, from those sources with which to answer these (piestions. 

The facts show that slave; labor as oi‘ganiz(;d in the Southeni States was eco- 
nomi(;ally on(' of the most efficient and productive labor systems ever applied to 
agriculture. 

The comparison is between the results of slave labor in the Southein States and 
those of free; labor in th(; Northwestem States (from Ohio to Kansas and Minne- 
sota) . It is well known that the Northwestern States have by nature more fertile 
soils than the; Soulhe'i n States, hut on the other hand the Southern States along 
the' Atlantic coast had been longer settled. 

In 1850 the total assessed values of the Southern States were $2,900,604,580, to 
9,548,024 total population. Subtraeting 3,204,813 slaves, there are left 6,148,024 
whites. If these total values had heem divided among the whites per capita they 
would have givcni each man, woman, and child $472. If the negroes are counted 
among tin' i)opulation they would Iiave had $810 eacii, white and black; or, omit- 
ting the property in slaves, assessing them at $250 ])er head, men, women, and 
decrc'pit, which is a high estimate for 1850, we have left a total value of $855 
for each Southern wliite. 

In 1850 the white-labor States had 18,500,000 souls and assessed values amount- 
ing to $3,621,011,661. Each soul, then, had an average of only $270. In other 
words, the Southern vhites had $85 more eac*li after deducting all their property 
in Africans, in which hundreds of millions of dollars were invested. If the Afri- 
cans had been counted for property, then the average Southerner would have been 
richer than the average North westerner by $202. 

In 1860 the South had about 12,000,000 people, including a little less than 
4,0(X) ,000 Africans. The assessed values had increased to $6,746,343 ,761 , more than 
double what she had 10 years before. The i)eriod of 1850-60 had been one of 
prodigious prosperity for the South. 

The white-labor States, with a population now numbering 18,800,000 souls, had 
in 1860 total values of $9,257,064,000. The Northwestern States had received, 
through foreign immigration, annual accessions of several hundred thousand 
people, estimated to have brought with them besides their persons and labor an 
average of $300 each- in cash. Still, the relative major wealth was with the 
South, each white soul having $831, against $400 for each soul in the Northwest. 
If all property in the labor of Africans be again deducted, each Southerner still 
had $637, as against $400 per capita in the Northwest. We have made the deduc- 
tion this time at the rate of $4)0 for each soul of the Africans. Finally, if the 
division of tin; Sinithern total values he made between the whole population, 
including all the Africans, there was still an average of $560 per head, against 
$400 in the Northwest. 

Next, let us compare some of the leading agricultural productions. In 1860 the 
free States raised, of the cereals used by Ainerieans as human food-wheat, coni, 
etc. — 561,000,000 bushels, and the Southern States 404,000,000; that is, the free 
system gave each of its souls about 30 bushels, while the slave system gave each 
one of its souls 41 bushels. The Northwestern States considered these cereals 
their great export crops. The Southern States, after feeding (;very one of their 
souls one-fourth more of cereals than the free States, had a jiroportional surplus 
for export, besides her great exports of cotton and tobacco. 

Of the domestic animals used by Americans as human food (cattle, sheep, 
swine, etc.) the Northwestem States had in 1860 about 40,000,0(H), a little over 2 
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for each inhabitant, while the slave States had 40,500,000, or about for each 
inhabitant. As the flesh of swine forms the chief food of the laboring man, it 
will be interesting to see the proportions of it which were supplied. The North- 
western States had not quite 12,000,000 of swine in 1860, while the slave States 
had 20,600,000, confirming what I said before, that the South is naturally, a meat- 
producing country. The conditions are right for them by proper attention to-day 
to ^ow ^uth as successfully as in any part of the West or Northwest. 

The Northwestern States gave each mouth a little more than 0.6 of a swine per 
annum, while the slave system gave each mouth 1.7 per annum. But this do(‘s 
not tell the whole story. A part of the free States were very large exporters oH 
pork. Many of the Southern States were, on the contrarv, large importers from 
the Northwest. No one of them exported any considerable amounts of pork, so 
that the laborers of the Northwestern States must have been deprived by export 
of a large proportion of their 0.6 of a hog per mouth, and the Southern negro must 
have eaten that portion and all his own hog and 0.7 besides. 

Again, in 1860 the slave States had 3,891,795 horses and mules. The North- 
western States had 4,335,246. 

The annual earnings of th() free States, including all the bi-anchea of agriculture, 
mining, manufactures, and the whole value of live stock, were, in 1850, only 
$98.67 per head for the whole i)opulation. The same year the saim; industries in 
the slave States yielded an increase of $108.35 for each soul, including the African 
Americans. This is a differenc.e of about 10 per (;eiit in favor of the slave Stat<‘8. 
We ascertain in the same way that the differeiK^e in favor of the sla\'e States for 
1860 was 16 i)er cent. So I niight go on and show you from t})e returns to tlm 
census of 1850 and 1860 that in almost every line ot ])roduction i)ased upon agri- 
culture, and of general production for that mattiT. that tlit^ slave States were pro- 
ducing more than the Nortwestern States with the free labor. These ar(i facets. 
How can they be explained except upon the theory that African slave labor, as 
organized at that time in the South, was highlv pr()dnctivt^•:' It is well known 
that the poor whites of the South, including small white farmers of the mountain 
regions, contributed comparatively little to the produc.tion of thesis States. W(' 
must give the negro the chief credit for these results. I'raiiied and directed bv 
the intelligent white man, the negro made the U^st agriefiltural laborm- that man 
ever used m a seiiiitro])ic climate. Under suitable conditions and propen- direction 
negi’o labor has always been most prodin^tive. In this system white owners uikI 
directors of the negro labona; did not deserve all tli<^ credit. The negro must liave 
Ins share and a large share of the credit for the marvelous productiveness of the 
plantations of the old South. 

If the white race was demoralized by the great change, liow much more was 
the negro:* Thrown out of the old conditions in which he had been born and bred, 
wandered away from the old idantatioii where he learned to work, cajoled and 
lied to by demagogues who merely wanted to use him, humbugged and deceived 
by everybody who wanted his small earnings, neglected by everybody except a 
few of his old masters, no wonder the poor negro became demoralized, and so 
degenerated very rapidly as an agricultural laborer. He has not recovered from 
this treatment vet, and will not do so for a long time, hut to a great extent he is 
the ^me man he was in 1850 and 1860. With proper education and training he 
can be made even more useful and productive as a citizen of the Republic than 
he was as a slave iii the South. The gi’eat question is, how to do it. General 
Armstrong and Booker Washington have given ns the most intelligent answer: 
By industrial education; not by a little schooling in books, but by training him to 
work as he has opportunity. 

The key to Bie solution of the negro problem is a right conception of the nature 
of the race. The n(;gro is a child race, at least 2,000 years heliind onr race in 
aevelopment. He is docile, kindly, faithful, and obedhmt in small matters- but 
his animal nature is still vf;ry strong, and he has not yet developed tlu^ intellect 
or power of self-control ecpial to tlie white man. He has improved prodigiously 
during the five or six generations he has lived in onr midst, Init no race can in 250 
years overtake another with the advantages of stweral thousand years of civiliza- 
tion behind it. In all onr plans for the improvement of the negro, but especially 
in our plans for his political and social training, let us not forgot that he is a child 
who must be kept in leading strings, educated and governed iiossibly for hundreds 
of years before he can stand beside the white man in all things political and 
• indnstnal. - 

ij How far is that modified or infinenced by miscegena- 

^ injures the negro; of cemrse it debases the white man. 

Q‘ You do not a^ee with Minister Wu that there should be an intermarrying 
of the races?— A. No, sir; I think theirs is a totally different race from ours. 
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There has been a very interesting study from the census from that standpoint by 
a gentleman whose name I can not recall just now, for one of the great universi- 
ties, either Hopkins or Harvard, who published a book on the subject, showing 
how the race has degenerated in health, figure, and morals, and so on, through 
mixing with white people. I was over in Europe this summer and met a Dutch 
doctor. While he was talking to me he suggested this solution of the problem, 
“ Why don’t you intermarry, as we are doing out in East India? We send our 
young Dutchmen out there and they intermarry with those people up there in 
J ava and those islands, and they are building up a fine race of people. Why don’t 
you do the same thing.” He took that view of it— very naturally— a scientific 
man. 1 had to explain to him that they were too far behind us. They don’t 
breed. Those mulatto women are not fruitful— have not the health, and most of 
them get pulmonary troubles or syphilitic troubles and are more delicate than the 
rest. They arcj more like what Jersey cows are to the bovine breed— a delicate 
race. 1 can not speak very accurately now; it has been a good while since I read 
that book; but that is the impression or the recollection I have of it. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, the place for the negro in the immediate future is 
upon tho farms and in the smaller shops, where he will be occupied with the 
simpler trades. He has a fine chance in the South as a small farmer and gar- 
dener. There is abundance of land available for him. Therefore, above all 
things, he should be educated in agriculture and the other industries of the rural 
community. Tho negro must work out his own destiny for himsflf . He must 
get his training through work. Not even the Creator himself, and 1 say it rever- 
ently, can m ike the child into the man all at once. The child must grow into the 
man ])y regular steps. So the negi’O must through centuries of work atdiieve for 
himself the right to h(‘Come the industrial and political equal of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Q. (By Hr. A. L. Harris.) Is the negro as a farm hand reliable?— A. Well, 
yon have ti* look after him. His moral principle— his sense of honor— is bad, and 
the attention to business is not developed like the white man; you have to look 
aft(‘r him just as you do a child. He is very docile and willing, and if you 
humor him and will treat him like a child— a great deal can be done with the 
negro by kindness— humor him, give him good food and teach him how to get it, 
and make him a ])r('sent now and then, speak kindly to him, and b(‘ a fatlnu* to 
him. In oth(*r words, thii Southern people have learned how to handle him, and 
others are learning V(‘ry rapidly tha,t go down there. 

Q. Are there exceptions to that rule with the negro farm liandsV— A. Yes; of 
course there art*, some of them. 

Q. Any of them (jnalified to be foremen or overseers? — A. OIi, yes; yon can 
generally pick out enough to answer your purpose and train thtun up yuurself 
after a few years, if you take the most intellectual and best ones. In speaking of 
the negro race we hav(* to take cognizance of the fact that we have stweral races 
in tliis country, and if you will study that fellow he is a Guinea negi-o; got big, 
thick lips, and is a different breed of animal by thousands of years. Then there 
is the fellow from the Kongo and the fellow from back in tho country, the man 
of Booker Washington's type, and others. I have seen some regular ])rinces. I 
remember one on my grandfather's place — ^Pompey. There is a tradition in tho 
family, I believe, that tlie ancester who bought him down on tho James River (?) 
from some slave ship told him that he was a prince from Afri(*.a. He was a dif- 
ferent animal, that was perfectly plain. Different races of people— I think we 
have got to study that out. They were brought over like a lot of (sattle— fastened 
down under decks, you know— and landed here in such shape that tliey do not 
know who they are and where they came from. There is, however, a difference 
between the races, and there are some very superior men among them and otlujrs 
are very much lower. 

Q. As. a rule are they able to handle improved farm machinery?— A. They 
learn it. The negro is naturally a good rough mechanic; he learns a process 
pretty well, and they are handy; they are not accurate and careful. \H)u can 
usually teach them how to do work, but they do not make good skilled mechanics; 
they may make something of that sort by training. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is the use of modem improved machinery general in 
the South? — A. Becoming more and more so. yes; on the larger plantations par- 
ticularly you would be surjirised to see the extent of its use. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L, Harris.) Does his want of skill retard the introduction of 
improved farm machinery?— A . No; not that. It is want of means to get it; it 
is want of providence that has held them back in that respect. 

Q* Does he get the knowledge by principle or imitation'?— A. Imitation chiefly. 
You can say they know the theory from the employers pretty much. They learn 
from working with them and handling them, and they go and see a white man 
work one and soon learn. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you think the negroes less capable of being taught 
how to handle machinery and how to do the other work around the farm than 
that portion of the white population formerly known as “ poor white trash?”— A. 
Not so much difference as you think. Yes, even that “ poor white trash” have 
got some education— probably got a little knowledge of arithmetic. Unfortu- 
nately it is true that the public schools for the whites are better than they are 
for the blacks, simply for want of teachers who had been too much with the black 
people to teach the black schools, and they have not been educated to the same 
degree. , , 

Q. Have you a paper on education?— A. Yes, somewhat along the same line. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) The Doctor has stated that the field for the negro is 
practically agi’iculture, and I think he possibly left some impression for agi'hoil- 
ture only. Well, I know he is aware of the fact that the cotton-oil industry is 
practically in the liands of negroes as laborers. That is time, is it not, Doctoi ?— 
A. Yes, sir. My idea is their immediate future is upon the farm and in the 
smaller shops where they work at simple trades; T mean the simple industries. 

Q. The fertilizer industry is prjw;ticiuly manned entirely by negro labori^rsV— A. 
That is true. 

Q. And certain cotton mills, are not their hands all colored laborers, and per- 
haps other equally important industries, are not their hand, all negroes?— A. Yes. 

And the iron indu.stry, you are aware also, perhaps, has as many negroes as 
white peo])le?— A. Yes. 

Q. In coal mining, perhaps, there are more negroes than whitt' peo]»h>?— A. Yes. 
All these come under tln^ simpler trades, you know. 

Q. With reference to the negro as an agricultural laborer, is it not probably 
true that under the direction of intellig(mt and kindly disposed white men he is 
a better agricultural laborer than the average white man?— A. I think tln^y get 
along better together and produce better results. 

Q. Without that direction they are very much worse?— A. Yes. 

Q. That it is a matter dependent upon governing influences and the intelligenct* 
of that governing influence?— A . Yes. The negro needs (‘xacdly that kin dly dirtn*- 
tion of the white man. 

Q. He needs exactly whai. a child always needs — somebody to give confidence 
and courage— and you have gijt to be kind with him?— A. And the kind of white 
people that will work under the white farmer of the South is a pretty poor man, 
or he would get land of his own. If the whit(‘ man is of any worth at all, he can 
be his own boss and run his own farm. 

Q. Well, a great many of the deficiencies in negroes as agriculturists— are they 
not largely due to the fact that there was no way of worlnng under this general 
direction of white people, that they were left on the farms as tenants and left to 
their own resources, and in that they have failed every time?— A. That is it— 
practically no organization. 

Q. That supporting Influence, upon which they are absolutely dependent, has 
been wanting?— A. Precisely. As the large plantations are being divided up and 
more people are going into agii culture as an individual occupation the value of the 
negro as a laborer is be<;oming more and more important every day. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Doctor, did you attend any of those conventions that 
were known as the Knoxville convention, the Chattanooga convention, and one 
held somewhere else?— A. I attended several of them, ^s— New Orleans; I had 
to deliver speeches before them— the New Orleans and ICnoxville conventions. 

Q. We had a gentleman before the commission— two, in fact, who were officers 
of these conventions. One of them gave us the impression that there was a very 
strong prejudice in the South against organized labor, and the walking dehigate, 
as they call him, and that they intended to keep organized labor down— prevent 
labor from organizing, and that the negro was the great reserve force of the South 
that would be called upon for that purpose. Is there anything in that?— A. Those 
gentlemen were talking from the standpoint of cotton manufacturers. There is 
something in that. The negro doesn’t organize that way; he is not developed up 
to it, and we do not have any strikes and have not any of those unions or organi- 
zations even among the cotton-mill people of the South; and I state this, I do rely 
with CTeat confidence ujion the negro as a reserve to keep out foreigners. I my- 
self thoroughly believe in labor organizations as defensive, protective, and 
educational methods. I think the time will come when the ne^o will be edu- 
cated well enough to join them, but it is a long way off. Yes, there is something 
in that. 

Q. ( By Mr. Clarke.) I would like to inquire of the witness if the colored men, 
since assuming responsibility for their interests, are not devel(ming ability to 
manage and making quite a rapid develoxiraent in that way?— A. Yes, sir; as they 
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are getting more education, more business training, they are. Some of them are 
dev5oping into excellent foremen and organizers of hands. You can get a great 
many pretty fine negro men to be foremen on contracts and buildings and big 
farms and on day labor. There is a man in my town, for example, who is a con- 
tractor—a great big black fellow; he is a totally different looking man from those 
common negroes— with a great big head on him, a fellow of brains. He is a big 
and very wealthy man, doing contracts of all kinds, earthwork, sewers, build- 
ings, too. It is a wonder to us how he gets it done; he has not much education; 
he can figure a little, as he says, keeps a pay roll, and all that sort of thing. He 
liires an educated negro to keep his books, but that fellow has got remarkable 
executives ability. 1 know a great many just such common Southern negroes; 
they learn it by practice. 

Q. Under the patriarchal system they were not obliged to do it— not taught to 
do it? — A. Tliere are a great many splendid foremen on the Southern farms. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Clahke.) But the most were not taught to read and write and 
ciidier, were they?— A. Well, upon tlfe best farms of the Southern Atlantic 
States they were, to a certain extent, by members of the family; especially the 
house servants all learned to read. 

Q. But the laws of some of the Southern States prohibited it?— A. They did, but 
the people did not heed that very mmii. In fact the people of Nortli Carolina— 
th(‘ ])eople in the house— were taught to read, regardless of tin* laws. 

Q. Is it not tru(‘ of the negro as of th(‘ white man— if lu' must loam to swim he 
musi, swim? — A. Precisely. 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) You spoke about misc'-egenalion, and 1 was curious to 
know what the teiidemry of legislation was in the South. T find in 1886, which is 
15 years ago, all the Southern States practically prohibited absolutely marriages 
between whites and ntjgroes, and that the only Noidhern States which did that 
were the States of Indiana atid California; and that, of course*, is pretty stiff legis- 
lation, to make it a c,riminal offense. Now, I want to know whether those laws 

aie still mainiained or whether there is a tendency A. (Interrupting.) They 

ar(* maintained, and I think will be. 

Q. Are they enforc.tid?— A. Yes; peojde are going to stand right there— the 
Soiithern people, the old element of the South, and the Northern — tlu^ more intel- 
ligent Northern people that settle in that country, all c-ome to our ])oint of view 
about these things. You take the people who go down— a great many from Ohio. 
Indiana, and the Northwest— we have got in our State a very great influx from 
the Northwest, who went out to the Dakotas and the Northwest, and during the 
period of hard times, when wheat fell off, a peat many of those (same down 
South, and those people soon took onr point of view about these things; even 
politically they join our people, and I think that the American, the Anglo-Saxon, 
who knows the negro, is going to stand right there for a long time. 

Q. Have those statutes ever been tested constitutionally?— A. No, sir; I do not 
know of any discussion of that in the Southern States. 

Q. I should very much like to know now— you just stated the tendency of the 
negroes to get into positions of more importance, overseers, etc. As you said, of 
course, uine-tentlis are still agricultural laborers, but there are some engaging in 
other lines of industry. Now, what I want to ask is whether there is as yet any 
jetdousy in the South, as it is asserted there is in the North, on the part of the 
trades unions and so on against negro labor in industrial pursuits— iron workers, 
builders, carpenters, and that sort of thing?— A. In the cities there is some little. 
I had this experience: There was a boy, the son of a colored man and woman who 
were servants in my family, who pew up to be a very likely fellow, to use the 
language of the country, very intelligent, a very excellent boy waiter in the house, 
and HO on, and I encouraged him to learn a trade. He got a ])osition with a 
plumber in my town. He worked along up to the position where he was prepared 
to become a master plumber, but could not get any further at all; they would not 
let him in any of the unions. When he started out to do work for himself he was 
blocked completely; he could be a workman, work for another man, and became 
' an excellent plumber, at least as good as any in the town, at least for that sort of 
work; he was an excellent young man in every way. It was stated that ho hud 
some Indian blood. His father was a very remarkable man, with a great deal of 
intelligence and character; he was much lighter than the average of his race. 
This fellow could not do anything, and finally left the country and came up East 
here and took a position in a hotd as a waiter and so on, and abandoned the pro- 
fession entirely, and is up North here in a hotel, so his mother tells me. Now, I 
have known a number of cases like that in cities. There is a prejudice among 
organized laborers; they will not admit negroes to membership, and they would 
not give them a chance to get work as contractors; but that does not extend to 
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the small towns, and you would not find it all in the country. A good negro car- 
l)ont(*i* or blacksmith or mechanic can get a contract in the country and in the 
small towns as well as a white man; perfectly free, I think. That is the result of 
the introduction of imported labor-union ideas into our large cities. 

I should like to know in a word what becomes of the produce of this industry 
that you spoke of in the first part of this address. In other words, is the ne^'O 
paid in cash? — ^A. He is beginning to make a good deal of it himself for use on his 
Lirm; the idea is to make your own meat and grain so as to feed your own family, 
and milch cows, poultry, and so on, and a great deal of it is used that way. Tlic 
negro fanner gets the benefit of it where he is the tenant; he is sui)plied with 
be<‘f , com meal, or bacon made at home, lard and so on from tlie owner’s supply; 
from the granaries or mill or his slaughterhouse, the usual methods; though the 
gr<‘at advantage comes in wh(3re the negro and white famier alike use the sup- 
pli('s right at home upon the farm where they are grown, where no middleman 
comes in at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Phiplips.) I would like to ask one question. Is there a tendency, 
where the negro i)opulation is very dense in the South, for the white people to 
moA’e away from that section and leave possession t<i the negroes, or is there 
not?— A. Well, there has b(‘en some talk about that. I do not think where they 
liave moved away it is due so much to the negro as it is diui to the cliinati(! con- 
ditions. In my old home in Prince Edward County, Va.— that county lias beiai 
v(‘ry much abandoned by the whites, not because negroes were there, but be- 
cause the land was very poor, and remunerative cro])s could not be made now, 
ami the negro bought the land and settled there, because he works by simple 
nu'thods, and his wants are fewer and his needs for education and so(;iety and all 
those* things are fewer than the whites. 

Q. Not on account of the antagonism of the race at .all?— A. Not at all; V(3ry 
little of that. On the other hand, there are in the South some very fertile places 
wherij the climate is bad, very malarial— portions of South Carolina, portions of 
the black belt of Alabama, jxirtions of the river-bottom country of Mississippi 
also have been improved by the ne^oes which they hold under the direction of 
pro])rietorH and foremen, and the mimate suits the negi’o better than the white 
man. is not nearly so subject to malaria, and the climate does not affect the 
negro at all ap]»arently— he is healthy and hearty and greasy, and rather favors 
the climatic, conditions there on the poorer lands. 

Q. (By Mr. FauquhaU.) Is this commission to judge from what you stated 
that the revolution that came through the war in the South, disastrous as it was 
to the people, has been of ultimate advantage to the South?— A. I think so, 
decidedly. 

Q. You think it has?— A. Yes. 

O. Better than the old system?— A. Will be. The South was splendidly organ- 
ized under the old system for agriculture on a great scale. It had the best organ- 
ization which the world ever saw, with the slave, and it was historical; it was the 
only way to bring the slave up and prepare him for the new liberties; no other 
methods on earth, gentlemen, could ever have taken a savage and made a civ- 
ilized man out of him in 200 years, except that of domestic slavery. Of course, 
it was best only through domestic slavery, where the early Anglo-Saxon car- 
ried on farming; it was worse where the slave had to put up by himself, and 
the more the negro came in contact with the white master, the better it 
was for that negro, but there was no other system of labor that would have 
brought him up as fast as that of domestic slavery did and prepared him for the 
future, looking at it from a scientific standpoint. It was in tne providence of 
God a revolution established to lift the negi-o up; we brought him over here, and 
as it happens he answered his purpose. For a time we used this agency to develop 
and ju'epare him for American citizenship, but we did not keep him quite long 
enough. I think it would have been better if they had been released gradually as 
they were in Brazil. I think the greatest ciime possible that has ever been com- 
mitted against the negro was to set him free all at once, .and not dve him an^hing 
on earth to do— turn him loose a beggar on the face of the earth and put the l)«]- 
lot in his hand. Such is our sentimentality, our passion about the thing as a 
result of notation, as a result of the civil war, that the people at large were not 
willing to do the thing gradually, which would have been a CTeat dem better for 
the negro. Of course, that is all done now. I say he should have been set free 
at a certain age to give him a chance to get some training. He ought to have 
been started out with something or other the same as the Government did with 
some of the whites— practically gave them 160 acres of land free. They ought to 
have made the same i)rovislon for the negro man. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Well, do you not think they would have been elevated 
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more rapidly if they had heeti dominated by the Anj;lo Saxon in their own (umn- 
tryV— A. In Africa? m, i. i 


they are jnst getting a railroad through Africa. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You spoke of an opportunity there to get 160 aei c's ot 
land. Was not that equal to the black and white?— A. Yes. , 

Q. Didn’t they go to Kansas and in the Western States and buy land? — A. Some 
have. 

Q. Those that could go?— A. He was not able to go. 

1 think that the slave organization of the old Southern plantation was lor the 
agricultural pr( )duction the grandest system the world ever saw. I am convinced 
tin*. South would have gone on producing at that tremendous rate find multiplica- 
tion of slaves, and even our ma^ificent Northwest, with its spendid agi’icultural 
resources, could not have dom) it. , i i • ttt ^ 

(i. Is that predicated on the idea that you should have slave land in the West, 
or confined to the old comiiromise land? — A. Been tumfined to the Southern 
States — been 30 years or more. There has been plenty Of room for Die develoi>- 

ment of Southern lands. . c. a ^xr n 

(^. What was the deviilopment of the white populatmn in the South.''— A. Well, 
slavery a(;ted as a disadvantage to them. 

Q. How much disadvantage?— A. A fearful disadvantage. 

Q. Suppose you had continued 30 or 40 years more that system— what would 
have been the condition of the South — of the whites? — A. What, the poor whites? 

6. Poor whites.— A. Almost as bad as that of the negro(‘s. if not worse. That 
is purely from tln^ standpoint of production. I am not considering it, from the 
humanitarian standpoint at all. I believe it is a glorious thing lor the wliit(‘ 
man in tln> South that the revolution came when it did; a fearful thing for many 
years foi tlu> luigro. . , -n i 

Q. You speak of tlu! possibilities of the black rac(i going into cotton mills and 
textile, industries and ev(‘rything of that kind. Why not i)rovid(5 for the whites 
before you lU'ovide for tlu' blacks there? — A. Well, w«* ar(‘ to a (ortain extent. 
We are' alr(‘a<ly through that Southern Ap]»ala(!hian country, and around Spar- 
tansburg^ and the North Carolina distric,t, and the cotton mill operatives arc the 
poor whites of that country. 

Q. Is not the cotton mill the only field you have open then* in the last few years 
for the labor? — A. Those people, if they had training, if they would work on the 
farms as they work in the mills, would do well farming, fruit growing, and S(> on. 
It is because they art* untrained. They need leadership just, lik(> any other untrained 
race of peoph;. They are like the negro, they want to deptmd on bosses; want 
somebody to think for them and direct them. The whites of that class are found 

in every community. _ .-.x-ii.-- 

Q. You are provided with a number of training schools for industrial training 

for the blacks?— A. Yes. „ . n ^ 

Q. How many for the whites?— A. A few, not many; more generally for the 
industrial education and general education for the blacks tiian for the whites in 
the South. Owing to the facts of the philanthropic Northtjrn people and the noble 
self-sacrificing Southem people, the aggregate result is inore for the negi'o in indus- 
trial education than there has been for the whites. That is what we need in the 
South, industrial education for the poor whites. That is what I am going tc 

appeal for directly. , , . , , • xu 

Q (By Mr. Litcuiman.) How far is the iiogi-o becoming a landowner in the 
South?— A Why, I have not the figures with me, but he is gradually getting hoUl 
of the land— very gradually getting hold of the land, I think, and he is going tc 

get more and more of it. i • xi a -j a 

Q. Have you not quite a number of wealthy negro people in the bouth.^— A 

Oh. yes. . * -rr 

Q. Who have acquired a competency since the war?— A. Yes. 

Q And the number seems to be increasing?— A. Yes. I know a number in mj 
own town in merchandising, building, and contracting; and this fellow Ander 
son— we call him— has the liest reputation of any contractor in towui for figuring 
and business methods, and they say he is making money as rapidly as anyone 

Q. I find in the New York Times to-day a reference to a report from the Mont 
gomery Advertiser in relation to the movement under the patronage of the f acult; 
of the Tuskegee Institute “ to encourage the buying of land, to get rid of the one 
room cabin and the abuse of the mortgage system, to promote raising food-sup 
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plies, building better schoolhouses, leiigtheniiiK the sc:liool term, getting better 
teachers and i)reaclier8, and imiuoving the relations between tbe races.” Do you 
know anything of that movement? — A. Oh, yes; a great deal. 1 know Mr. Wash- 
ington and have occasionally c< )nferred with him. I have read all his publications 
and all the acc-ounts of his work; his (conferences, and so on, there at Tuskegee. 
He is trying edmcate the people along those lines. I do not know of any organ- 
ized business movement to bnng it about, unless ho started one at his last con- 
fereiKco, which met in February. 

C^. Do y(ux know whether that has the patronage and support of the influential 
white p('Ople in the South?— A. I do not know that it has, as I say, l)een oi-ganizcd 
yet — tliat they tire afctually Indping them in a business way — but I think it would 
hav(! their sympathy and support. 

Cj|. There would be no opiKisition?— A. No; none whatever. Certainly imertsas- 
ing the improved (condition in agricculture and increasing the price of land would 
bf‘ Iwuiefieial in the long run to tin; whites. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Let me ask one (piestion here. In your opinion is 
or is not tlu^ negro a hindrance to the development of the South, industrially? — A. 
I do not S(‘e how we (could get along without him. I believe he is in the right 
pla(c(c and is going to stay thtcre. H(c has not becen in th(c jeast what he ought to be, 
but he is improving, and I do not see hovr the agricculturists (could ^get along 
without him, possibly. I think he is, agricultui-ally, the most important factor 
W(c havt‘. 

C^. ( By Mr. Ph illics. ) Better than the immigrants from foreign (c(uintries?— A. 
I think so. H(‘ is willing to work, in the first place, and then it is very doubtful 
whc'ther tliey would stand our climate as well as Iwc does. 

Q. Does his presence there prevent immigration to th(‘ South?— A. Oh, it ]>re- 
vents the poor whit,(‘ laborer from going into th(c s(‘ctioii where the negro is in 
(control, where h(‘ has the industries all in hand. You (can not very well get Ger- 
mans or Sweehes or even Italians to work on the same jdantations. Italians will 
come uoar(‘r. 

Q. Even the farmers from the north of Europe would not want that jdaecteV— A. 
N(jt a bit. 

Q. The farmers?— A. Oh, yes; the farmers and landowners go into the farming 
country a good deal. There is plenty of room for them down in the Appalachian 
country, but small farmers, stock growers, dairymen— there are a gi’eat many of 
them and we ought to have more, but we want above all native-born Americans, 
The best people we have are those that come from Ohio, Indiana. Illinois, and 
the great Northwest. They are the very best citizens. There is one who is one 
of the finest fanners in our section. 

I am going to present some thoughts here upon education in relation to agri- 
cultural j)rodu(ction and general pr(»au(;tion in the South. 

There is an increased interest in public schools as well as in industrial educa- 
tion. We have Georgia, for example, increasing her appropriation for public 
schools. South Carolina is agitating it, and so on all along the line There is a 
strdng movement to increase the efficiency of the public schools by giving them 
more money, provi(Ung better teachers, etc. 

EDUCATION. 

Every lover of his country must rejoice in the ^eat interest in education mani- 
fested recently in the South. It shows that we have at last come to recognize 
the deficiencies of our system of education and the one-sidedness of ottf present 
schools. The recent agitation for technical education grows out of the desire of 
the people to work iij) their own resources, like their cotton, wood, and iron, and 
proau(!e more wealth. 

Are we not in danger of taking too narrow a view of this subject? If increased 
produc.tion is our aim we must begin by educating all of our people in the public 
schools and not merely a few of them in technical schools. As patriotic men and 
women we want to see all of the people earn more so that they may live better 
and happier. The difficulty with our system of education in the South thus far 
is that we do not pay enough attention to the common schfxils. .We have ^ven 
most of our thought in the past to the higher education and too little relauvely 
to the education of all the jieople. A complete educational system is like a pyra- 
mid— its base must be broader and stronger than any other part ot it. Our pres- 
ent educational system, as far as we have any at all , is a column with a beautifully 
carved capital upon its top which is altogether too large for the base and the 
shaft. The reason our institutions of higher education are not attended as largely 
as those of other States is because they have too few public scbools to sup^it 
them. 
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Again, the education wliich we rive in our public; schools is not of the ri^ht 
kind. So long as the boys and girls who graduate from them are fit for nothmg 
but bookkeeping, typewriting, and newspaper reporting, and are positively dis- 
(lualificd for business or manufacturing, there must certainly be something wremg. 
The common school education should lay a foundation upon which the person 
c’ould build any ordinary profession. It should give a broad basis to make an 
intelligiuit artisan, as well as a bookkeeper, and fit the one to go on and become a 
skilled engineer, as it does the other to become a good lawyer. 

Technical education is important, but we should not forget that universal pub- 
lic; education is more important. Let us begin at least by i)utting manual train- 
ing and scientific; branches in the high schools, where all the chilclren can have an 
o])portunity for the broad training. If greater productivity is our aim we must 
first have; the better common schools. If we content ourselves with a few tech- 
nic;al schools here and there we will be gi-eatly disappointed. 

I want to ejuote here; some r(;marks that I made at the convention of the; South- 
ern Educational Assocnation, at Ric;hmond, not long ago, which have been printed 
in a little^ cii-cular, if you will i)ardon me for introducing printed matter. 

Mr. PiiiLLiJ*s. Oh, certainly. 

lUUiLlC! EDUCATION AND PRODUCTION. 

My first proposition, then, is that if we desire to make the South moin; productive 
wc! must begin by building better public 8c;hools. (Reading:) 

“ Th(‘ cliief characteristic of the ninteenth century has been the extension of the 
benefits of education to the masses of the people. Its chief lessrni is that educa- 
tion increases the w(;alth-])roducing power of a people in direct proportion to its 
distribution and thoroughness. In fact, the relations between eclucation and 
productivity are so well understocxl now that you can measure the wealth-pro- 
ducing power of a lieoph' by the .school privileges which they have enjoyed, 
ytatistks show, for example, that the X)ower of the people of the different States 
to earn mont'y is in direct proportion to the length of the period tlie averaj^o 
citizen of each has attended school. To illustrate, the average school period in 
l8i)8"‘,M) of each inhabitant of the United States was 4.4 years; of Massachusetts, 
which has the best schools, was 7 years; of Tennessee, was a little less than 3 
years. The total annual production of the United States in the year 1800 was less 
than $30 a year, or 10 cents a day. counting 306 working days in the y(‘ar, for 
each man, 'woman, and child. By 1850 the production had increased to nearly 
a year, or 30 cents a day, and in 1899 it was about $170 a year, or 55 cents a 
day. The production of Massachusetts in 1899 was $260 for each man, woman, 
and (diild, or 85 cents a day. The most favorable figures make the total annual 
production of the people of Tennessee in 1899 less than $116 a year, or 38 cents a 
day for each inhabitant. Another way to express it is to say that the average 
family of 5 in Tennessee must live on $580 a year, counting everything produced 
on the farm and in the home, as well as sales and money wages, while the same 
family in Massachusetts has $1,300 a year to si)end, and the average family of tlie 
United States has $850, Put these facts together and we at once see their tre- 
mendous significance.’’ 

See how far behind we are. I have used T^hinessee in these comparisons because 
it is my own State and I have got a right to sjieak about it. I may say that it is 
not the worst off of the States in the matter of public schools by any means, 
although it is one of the backward ones. North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Alabama are lower down in the scale than we are, but Tennessee represents about 
the average Southern State, and I will use it for the purT)ose of comparison. 

“ The proporiion between the school period in Massachusetts, the school perio<l 
in the whole' United States, and the school period in Tennessee is expressed by tin; 
figures 7, 4.4, and 3: or, multipljdng each by 2, by the figures 14, 8.8, and 6. ‘ The 
proportion between the iiroductive capacity of each person in Massachusetts, in 
the whole United States, and in Tennessee is expressed by the figures 2(K). 170, and 
1 16; or. dividing by 20 to bring to terms similar to the others, we have 13, 8.5, and 
5.8, Think of this. Education is as 14 in Massachusetts to 8.8 in United States 

6 in Tennessee. Production is as 13 in Massachusetts to 8.5 in United States 
6.8 in Tennessee.” 

In this wonderful parallel showing the opportunities for public education and 
the figures showing the resulting production, these figures art; obtained from 
reports of the State commissioners of education and the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation here in Washington. The figures for production are obtained from the 
reports of State controllers and entirely different sources, and I have only put 
them side by side and boiled them down, and there is the grand result. It is not 
the technical education that does for the whole people; it is the public schools. 
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“ This is not a iiiero coincidence in the case of Massachusetts, the United States, 
and Tennessee; it is the law the world over. The productivity of a j)eople is 
everywhere i)roportional to their education; that is, their intellectual, physical, 
and mhral training. It is not the natural resources, the climate, the spils, and 
the minerals; it is not even the race, mu(;h as these things count in production; 
hut it is education which above everything else determined tlie wealth-earning 
I)owOT of a people.” 

'The Sonthern people have made great sacriftc-es for public education and espe- 
cially tor the edin^ation of the negro, but they must preparij! to do even more if 
they are to keep up with the other States in moduction. The States representtKl 
in tliis asso(;iation are still far behind the Eastern and Westem States in the 
manner in which they support their public schools. Let me take for comparison 
the best scdiool State in the Union, Massachusetts, and my own State of Tennes- 
see, whitdi repres(mts, I find, the average conditions in the South. 

“ The population of Massaclmsetts is 3,805,346; of Tennessee is 3.030,610. They 
have tlie same number of children to educate. The (inrolluient and the average 
daily attendaiKH^ on their public schools in lK‘)H-90 were us follows: 


Mufwu'.lmsrtts, 
Toiuu'ssct- 


Enrol 1- 
nu'iit. 


Avoraffo 
daily at- 
tendance. 


171,977 m,;U7 

•199, Mf) ' 3.yj,7;u 


“ Massacdiusetts taught school 188 days in th(» yi'ur and Ikt enrolled pupils 
attended an average of 143.5 days. Tennessee taught school only 80 days and ner 
enrolled pupils attended only 63.8 days. The average Tennessee child is absent 
36.3 days in the 80 days of the school session. 

Massachusetts expended tor all purpo.ses of her public stdiools in 1808-00 
$13,889,838, which was $38.55 piT pupil in average daily attendance and $5.07 per 
cai)ita of her population. Tennessee exiMuided for her public, schools in the same 
y(*ar $1,638,313, which is $4.63 per pupil in average daily attendance and only 83 
cents p(‘r capita of population. The average expenditure for all the. States of the 
Union is $10 per pupil in average daily attendance and $3.67 per capita of the 
population of the entire country. 

The power of education in production may bc^ presented again in this con(;rete 
way: From the statistics above it is seen that Massacdiusetts sptmt in 1808-00 
$13,3(51 ,535 more upon her ]mblic schools than Tennessee. But see what a return 
she gets. Each one of the 2,805,346 citizens of Massachusetts—men, women, and 
infants— has, as we have said, a productive capacity of $360 a year gainst $170 a 
year for the average inhabitant of the whole United States and $116 a year Tor the 
average inhabitant of Tennessee. The inhabitant of Massachusetts has thus an 
excess of $00 a year over the average inhabitant of the United States and $144 a 
year over the av(!rage inhabitant of Tennessee. This means that the i)eople of 
Massaclmsetts earned last year $353,487,140 more than the same number of avejt- 
age peopl<^ of the Unittnl States and ^03,960,834 more than the same number ctf 
]K;ople in Tennessee. Twelve million dollars invested in superior education yield 
400,000,000 a year! 

Thert) is no comparison between the natural reRour(;eB of Ma8sachu8ettfi.^d 
Tennessee in respect to timber, climate, soil, mines, and everything of that sort. 
Ma-ssachnsetts has an advantage in waterways to a certain extent, but on th$ 
whole, I suppose, f)ne would say that Tennessee had a tremendous advantage 
naturally. In conclusion, I made this ai)peal to the Bouthom people: 

“ If the people in the South would compete in production with the people of the 
other States and of the world— and they must do so whether they will or not— 
they must educate all their children; not only their white children, but their black; 
and they must educate them all, not poorly for a few months in the year and a 
few years in their lives, but thoroughly through a long series of years. If history 
teaches us anything it is the solidarity of all mankind, that ‘ no man liveth unto 
himself,’ and ‘ no man dieth unto himself,’ but that we are each his ‘ brother’s 
keeper.’ 

, “ Our great resources, climate, soils, and minerals, are useless in the hands of an 
untrained people. Moreover, if we do not educate our own people to use these 
resources intelligently, the trained men of other States will come in and^do so, 
and make ourjiative people ‘ the h^iiverB of wood and the drawers ot^ater ’ in 
their industries. 

“ Some persons seem to think that the marvelous energy and common sense of 
our peojde are a sufficient giftiranty of their success in tne battle of life. But 
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cominon Hense and «ven unmeasured energy do not win in these days without edu- 
cation. We must j^ve our peoi)le knowledge and training or they will surely fail 
in the hot competition of the twentieth century. Will we not realize tluit our 
best resources are our own children and that our highest duty is to educate them 
for the greatest usefulness in life? ” ’ 

Q. fBy Mr. PhilliI^,) Does not the fact df Massachusetts being a very Jarge 
manufactming Htate account for part of this earning capacity over Tennessee?— 
A. Because for a (ientury she has been educating her people; that was not 
brought in. ^ t 

Q. Do you think the manufacturing interests that are established in Massachu- 
setts are due to education? — A. Oh, I think so; very largely. 

Q. Compared with Tennessee?— A. Oh, yes; I think so. You take the town of 
Worcester, for example. What resources do you think of for building up the 
gi'eat manufacturing town of Worcester? No resources there; no mineral, no 
ores, no coal, no transi)ortation service; inland town; railroads, of course— We 
have them (werywhere. What was it that made Worcester? Go back and study 
it and you will see that it was technical knowledge and education of the people 
right there that built up all that indii.stry. So you go around Massachusetts and 
study the public education and technical education. Technical education itself 
has made it necessary to the manufacturing interests— they had to educate their 
people. They could not live witliout it. Tiny would have struggled along until 
1805 or but where would Massachusetts be to-day if it were not for thl tech- 
nical Iniowledge of her people? She would not have a tenth part of what she has 
g<jt now. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H\hkis.) 1 would like to ask one question, whether or not 
there is a disposition in some of the States of the South to curtail the education of 
th(^ negro instead of increasing it?— A. I do not think that is serious. There may 
be a few people talking about it in the newspai>ers. I have seen somtj statements 
of that kind, but I do not think it is at all serious. On the other hand, they are 
doing ev(‘ry thing in the world they can. , 

(^. Is there any sentiment to divide the school fund and allow the negro popu- 
lation to use tliat which the negro pays in?— A. Rome suggestions are made or that 
in ( reoi'gia and some oth(T Stat(\s, but I do not think it is entertained seriously. 
It is just from a few ixditicians who always feel their way to see if they can not 
sugg(‘st some new platform or some new doctrine that will give them a little 
notoriety or power. I do not think it is seriously considered in all the Southern 
States. They would not dare to do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Is there developing any of the other sentiment — to 
educate the negro? — ^A. More and more; more and more. We are feeling more 
and more, I tlnnk, that we must educate them; that we can not get along without 
them. is the corollary to what you asked me before, if they were an 

ob^tihdtion ot burden. We must have them. The whole of the thinMng people 
of liie country* are all moving in that direction. We have another conference 
soon, some time in Ajj^, I believe, in Salem, continuing this series of conferences 
that was held uj) here in Virginia. The people are getting together and will get 
together in Salem in April to consider these very matters— how wo can improve 
ai»a adtance the condition of the negro. 

Ml’. A. L. Harris. Mr. Chairman, before wo get too far, I do not want to for- 
get to suggest to the Doctor about the i>aper that ho had prei^ared upon technical 
edmj^on that we wanted printed, and we do not want the riiiestions and answers 
m^iy to gt> in in place of that carefully prepared paper. I want him to bo sure 
1|fellow that paper to stand, as well as the other papers. 

^ The Witness. I wiU. 

(The paper referred to follows.) 

Mr. TdUPKiNS. Mr. Chainnan, before the close of the testimony, I would like 
to make a statement in justice to myself. I have just completed a book on cotton 
and cotton oil, which covers to a considerable extent the questions of labor and 
education, and what I have said, without knowing in a very general way Dr. 
Dabney’s views on this subject, is so much like them, that people might think if 
I did not acknowledge it here, tliat I had plagiarized his views. 

(Testimony closed*) 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Having made provision for the elementary education of the people on this broad 
plan, -vflfe may wisely turn our attention to the technical education. A complete 
system If mchnical schools comprehends thdTpJlowing: 

1. A system of trade schools in which pupils are trained for the leading arts. 

2. Polytechnic schools in which instruction in tW applied sciences and t^h- 
nical or professiohal training are offered more advanced students. 
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], Institutoa of technology or departments of science in universititjs in whicli 
the highest profleseional instruction in the applied sciences is provided. 

There is no difiSculty in accounting for our early indifference in the South to 
science and^ technology. It was in accordance with the history of science the 
world over and ^th the laws of its development in all countries. Up to 50 years 
8^0 we had all me science, or more, than we tiould use. We were engaged in 
getting out raw material, in “ sMiming’’ our soils, in cutting down our forests, 
and in working a few surface mines. (lennany and Franco su implied us at first 
with our science and England or New England with our technical experts. 

A young people always view their raw material as their chief source of wealth, 
and they are often too ready to barter it for a mere mess of pottage. When tht'v 
become older they discover that it is not upon natural wealth alone, but m)on the 
culture of the scientifit; intellect, that i)ermanent prosx)erity dej^ends. England 
was not a manufacturing nation until the Elizabethan age. Though coal, iron, 
and wood were found in abundance in the reign of the Plantagenets, they pro- 
duced little pr(.)sperity. Their home-grown wool was sent to Flanders to bo man- 
ufactured and turned into cloth. Si)ain , which had fallen heir to Arabian science, 
was the greatest manufacturing country of those days. When the Moors were 
banished and the i)olitical crimes of Spain led to its destruc.tion as a nation, Eng- 
land took its position as the leading industrial nation of the world. The invasion 
of the low countries by Philip II drove tlwi Flemish manufacturers, tis the French 
persecution drove the Huguenots, to England, and they introduced the industries 
of cotton, wool, and silk in that country. In none of these countries was science 
a subject of study at this time. The acquisition of wealth must X)rec,ede the culti- 
vation of science. Tet^hnic.al skill is n(^eded to utilize the raw material to the best 
advantage. The time comes, however, in the history of every nation when it 
must educate its people in science end train them in mamifa(d,un‘S and industries 
or it will go down. This higher scientitic education is the foreninner of higher 
prosperity, and the nation which fails to develop the intellectual fa(nilty for 
production must degenerate, for it can not stand still. 

In society, as in biology, there are three states. In the first, the state of i)rimal 
equilibrinm, things grow neither better nor worse; the second is the state of (wo- 
lution or development, during which animals and xdants adai)t themselves to their 
environments and take on new characteristics; the third is that of degeneration, 
when they first stand still, then decay, and so go back to the earth from which 
they sprang. The same is true of nations. A nation may remain in etiuilibrium 
for a brief time in the early stage of its history, but it is imx)OS8ible to hold its 
forces in balance when its environment is constantly changing. To stand still 
then is to die. The life of a people industrially is science. We must fe(^d its 
fountains and keep them pure or gi-owth will cease, industry will fall, and the 
nation will die. Our Southland stands at the beginning of the second state. We 
have lived as long as we can upon the bounties of nature and have reached that 
point at which we must study science, learn the arts, use our material resources, 
and accumulate wealth or else fall behind and go down. 

The study of science and the application of science always have gone and al ways 
must go hand in hand. As a matter of fact, discoverers and appliers of . science 
are often combined in the same person. The interests of pure science and of tech- 
nology are largely identical, and science can not take a step forward without 
oiwiiing new fields for industry. New tnithin scueiice always leads to new devel- 
opments in industry. Hence, we must have the inventor as well as the investiga- 
tor. So, on the other hand, every advance of industry facilitates the experimental 
investigation upon which the growth of pure science depends. See lu)w the glass 
industry has promoted the progress of chemistry, and how the electrical industry 
has in our own time aided physics and mechanical engineering. Pure science and 
technology can not be separated. Civilization began with man as a todl-making 
animal; it has grown with man as a machine-making being. It is not the classics 
,or philosophy that alone makes a people strong, else India might have been tho 
ruling nation of the world and England its province. Historically, technical 
progress did not follow the growth of science, but preceded it. Mining developed 
geology. Fisheries led to biology. If civilization owes so much to technical 
knowledge, why, then, does not that knowledge form a part of our Iiigher educa- 
tion? It should and must, if we would keep step with the progfresa of the world. 

It is not generally known that General Lee was a great believer in sdentific 
and technical education. Says Professor Joynes, his colleague; “ Ge<ieral Lee’s 
plans for the development of Washington College were distinct and definite. , He 
aimed to make this college represent at once the wants and the genius of the 
country. Under his influence the classical and literary schools of the college 
were fully unstained; yet he recognized the fact that material well-being is for a 
people a condition of all high civilization, and therefore, though utterly out ol 
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sympathy with th^ modern advocates of materialistic education, he sought to 
provide all the means for the development of science and for its practical appli- 
cations. ’ The Southem people have still to realize the ideals of Lee in education. 

No one shall surpass me in giving praise to the old-tiiiio college. For giving men 
character and classical culture it was iierhaps unsurpassed in its day, but it was 
deficient in that it did not (pialify all its students for all the work of life. We 
(;an not all, be preachers, teachers, or statesmen, and the groat defect of the old 
college was that it had no training for young men who had no taste for the 
classics, literature, or philosophy and were not fitted for the higlKu- walks of 
professional life. It gave a one-sided education. As Emerson ^id, -‘We are 
students of words; we are shut up in schools, colleges, and recitation rooms for 
10 or 15 years, and come out at last with a bag of wind, a memory of words, and 
do not know a thing. We can not US0 our hands or our legs or our eyes or our 
arms. ’ The old college gave the youth splendid training in the humanities so 
called, but it was deficient in the study of nature. “ The proper study of man- 
kind is man,’’ but man, his languages, literatures, and pliilosopl'iies are not the 
only things in tln^ world. Outside of man is the whole world of nature, and man 
has to live and work out liis own salvation in accordance with the laws of this 
natural world. The same C'reator made all things and declared them good. Man 
is, indeed, fearfully and wonderfully made; but nature is just as full of wdsdom 
and of law and almost as fearful and wonderful as man himself. 

About 18T0 the ne(!(‘ssity for reform in our system of college education l)ecame 
apparent to us, as it did to scholars in all parts of the world, for the defects men- 
tioned were not i)ecnliar to our country or to our time. The’movemmit for scien- 
tific and technical edu(;a1ion during the last 20 years was world- wide, and the 
changes made in college education in the Sfmth were only a part of and in har- 
mony with the trend of modern thought and industrial developmcmt. 

It was otherwis() an auspicious time for a change of our system of education. 
A new day had dawned. In 1865 the South awoke suddenly out of medieval night 
and found itself in the midst of a scientific age and a clay of tremendous material 
development. She commenct'd to appreciate for the first tiim* her birthright of 
almost boundless inatcuial resources, and set bravely to work to build up her 
waste places and win back the wealth she had lost. She commenced asking her- 
self, What good are coals, iron ores, zinc ores, hard wood, water i^owers, marbles, 
and such things, unless utilized? Why not train our own young men to manufac- 
ture these things into commercial products? Is not the fact that these things still lie 
in the mountains unused chiefly'* owing to that other fact that we have no men 
who know how to use them? Hence it was determinc‘d that Southern boys, at 
least, should have an opportunity to secure a scientific and technical education, 
and thus be (lualified to assist in the development of the material resources of the 
country. As Huxley expresses it, “It is folly to continue, in this age of full 
modeni artillery, to train our boys to do battle in it equipped oidy wHbthe sword 
and shield of the ancient gladiator.” The chemist’s balance or the engineer s 
transit are better instruments f()r this time. In a scientific age and in an indus- 
trial sc'ction an exclusive education in the dead languages was a curious anomaly 
which we hastened to abandon. The flowers of literature should indeed bo culti- 
vated, but it is ilot wise to send men into our fields of industry to real) the harvest 
when they have been i^ught only to pick the flowers and push aside the wheat. 
We wanted to grow rich and strong, and here was an honorable and healthful 
way of doing so. As a result, therefore, of these c.onsiderations, practical as well 
as jihilosophical, there has been between 1870 and the present time a wonderful 
development in scientific and technical education in the South. 

Such were the forces and the necessities which gave rise to an entirely new 
class of institutions in this section. After the wonderful growth of all kiijds of 
schools in the South, the most interesting fact in our recent history is the rapid 
development of schools of science and technology. Tluj rei)ort of the United 
States Bureau of Education for 1898-99 shows that outbf 152 colleges and univer- 
sities of general character in the South, including Maryland and Missouri, 16 have 
extensive technical departments. In addition to this there are, counting those 
for colored students, in these States 28 agricultural and mechanical colleges; 3 
State schools of technology or mining, separate from these colleges; 6 local techni- 
cal schools, and 8 separate military academies— making a total of 192 schools in 
these States giving good instruction in science or technology. None of these 
except the military schools existed prior tt) 1865. 

Time would fail me to mention any of these schools or their work. The Vir- 
^nia Polytechnic Institute, the Miller Manual Training School of Albermaiie 
the enginemng department of the University of Tennessee, and the Gleorgia 
School of Technology are splendid representatives of tliis class of institution. 
Their scope and work are so well known to you that I may point to them with- 
out description as the best types of the kind of school that the South needs. 
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IVahhington, 1). JjitrilJO, VJOt, 

TESTIMONY OF PEOF. EICHAED E. WEIGHT, 

rrtmdml of the (ieorffia Stale Industrial (hlleye (Colored). 

Tho couiuiisHton iiioi at 2.42 p. m., Mr. Pliillips ]rre8iilin^. At that time Mr. Ri(jh- 
ard R. NN’ri^lit was introduced as a witness, and, being lirst duly sworn, testilied as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hauius.) You may state your full name, yimr address, and your 
occupation. — A. Richard R. Wright; t«!aeher; College, Ga. That is the name of the 
town, near Savannah. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in th«» business ot teaching? — A. About 22 
years. 

Q. Are you a grjiduato of a college? — A. Yes, J am; of the Atlanta University. 

Q. How long have you been eonneiied with tlie Industrial College? — A. From its 
beginning; for 10 > ears. 

Q. How was that organized, and when ? — A. In 1801 it began its operation. It 
was organized under what was called the land-scrip fund and tho Morrill fund. 
The land-scrip fund had been given previously to the Atlanta lInivoi>4ity, but was 
taken from the Atlanta Fniversity for the 2>urposo of establishing this si'hool, and 
so wo get these two funds. 

Q. What income, if any, have you? — A. About $16,000 jicr annum. 

Q. That comes from the lunds you spoke of? — A. Yes, 

Q. Does any assistance come from the State of Georgia ?-— A. Of course, all this 
comes through the Static, but as a direct appro]iriation from the State we receive none. 

Q. What is the number of teachers in your faculty? — A. We have 17. 

Q. How many students? — A. We have 500 now. 

Q. Would you give the commission, briedy, the course of study ami training?— A. 
We have some 10 dilferent trades. We teach the industrial trades, such as shoe- 
making and tailoring; and we teach painting and carpentering and blacksinithing, 
and we also teach sewing. We have just taken in girls, and we teach them plain 
and fancy sewing. Wc also teach agriculture. We give the boys training in that — 
in farming. 

Q. Do you give any literary training?~A. Yes. Really it is a ][)art of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. The main branch of the University of Georgia is for the whites, 
and .this the branch for the colored people, and therefore has a complete college 
course. 

You arc authorized io graduate and give diplomas? — A. Yes; we give diplo- 
mas. We give what is called the degree of A. B. Very few negroes take that degre^e, 
because they go out into their work before they have taken a sufficient course for 
the degree. When they have taken a sufficient course to enable them to go out *in 
the various trades 1 have spoken of they generally leave. 

Q. How long does it take to complete a course in your college! — A. That depends 
on the degree of advancement which the pupil has when he comes. We think that 
we can finish up most of those that come from the grammar schools in 3 years. We 
send them out to begin their work as tradesmen. Of course those that go higher 
than that have to take 4 years or more. 

0. What, if anything, is charged the student?— A. There is no fee, except his 
board and necessary expenses. 

(i. How many years do you give in your industrial training? — A. Wo give 4 years 
ill the com])lete course, from the time the boy comes. He must have attained cer- 
tain literary standing, as we^ as an industrial standing. It is supposed to be a 
school for the purpose of traiuing them to go out among the people and assist them. 

Q. How efficient as mechanics are your students when they leave the school? — 
A. I might speak of a case that is perhaps a sample. A young man graduated in 
the schmd and was sent out to do work in the city. He went to work as a brick 
mason at about $1.50 a day, and remained there for some little time and was 
advanceil to the position of foreman. He then went to the town of Hawkinsville 
and began to work. Ho finally was jmt in charge of the work of erecting the court- 
house at Hawkinsville. That young man and about 10 or 12 others are now engaged 
ill erecting a large three-story brick building on our own campus. Boys coming 
there who have been making )>ractically nothing have become good workmen, making 
from $1.50 to $3 a day. 

Q. Have yon a farm iu coiiuection with your college? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you buildings and ecjuipment?— A. Yes; we have fair equipments for 
them. During the past year we have had 25 acres only as an experiment farm, to 
see how much we could raise on that. We made that farm pay aoout $1,000, with 
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tliB student hejp and 1 man in charge of it. We have tried to slmw how much a 
person could raise on a little one-horse farm by special work. 

Q. Is that devoted to general farming, or some particular line? — A. It is mostly 
truckiug—triKik fanning, as it is called down there— the raising of various kinds of 
vegetables for the market. 

Q. What would yon estimate to he the value of your farm and equipment at the 
present time?— A. We got it in the woods— got it for little or nothing, and put the 
improvements on it. I can hardly tell what it would be worth now, hut it is near 
the city and would be worth at the rate of perha])8 $40 an acre. 

Q,, Ilow many acres have yon?— A. We have about 50. I suppose our farm would 
be worth something like $3,500, equipment and all. That would be a lair estimate. 
We are within miles of the city, and tlie value is mostly in the laud. 

Q. How many students have you graduated? — A. We have now graduated about 
60 students. 

Q. Is it for males only ?— A. It has been up to within 2 years. We have just taken 
in females. 

Q. The students that you graduate go into the industries that they have learned 
while in your school ?— A. Yes ; as a general thing. I should say that something over 
50 per cent of them are now engaged in the very trades for which they were trained. 
Others have found other engagements. Some of them have gone to other schools and 
are still studying. 

Q. Yon consider it important for the colored students to got the henetit of an 
industrial trade? — A. Decidedly so; yes. 

Q. Now, you have a paper, 1 holievo, that you have prepared tr) read before* the 
commission. Unless you can think, or some, member of the e ommissioii can think, of 
something further preliminary, >ou may proceed to read that i)apor. — A. (Reading:) 

' “NEGRO PAKM l.ABOli IN GKOlUJIA. 

“The labor system of the South at the emancipation was not only revolutionized, 
hut practically paralyzed for a time. For the 5 years following the war, the si nig- 
gle over the reconstruction of the States and the enfranchisement of the Negro not 
only kept thi* Negro labor of the South in a chaotic comlition, but virtually so 
unnerved the white ]ieople ot the, South that they did not begin in dead earnest the 
rehabilitation of their section until IK7(). Few jieojib* can realize the sad plight 
in which the emancipation of the slaves left the South. The translcreueo of the 
title to $3,000,01)0,(100 worth of property from master to slave by one fell stroke 
of the pen was indeed a great transaction. It was a great loss in money. Under 
slavery, according to an oflicial report to the Secretary of the Treasury of President 
Polk, the cost of feeding and clothing a slave was $30 per annum, and the slave 
owner therefore made from $100 to $400 on eacli shne. But the transference 
involved not only a money loss, but the making of the slave the eipial in citizonsiiip 
to liis former master. It did this, hut it did not give the freedman his mule and 40 
acres. The slave found himself without an effort of his own invested witli the jiriv- 
ilege not only to hunt, lish, and lounge around as ho had seen his free master do, but 
clothed w ith the right to talk politics and vote as ho liad been tobl that his master 
hud done. These privileges, denied to him hy slavery, were now given to him by 
freedom. Words can not picture the full meaning of such a revolution. 

“What was more natural than that the Negro, in his attempt to enjoy these priv- 
ileges, should have misused them. He did not understand the struggh^ that w.as 
going on over the reconstruction of the States. The carjict baggers ami their white 
associates were conducting this contest. That he should have consented to he used 
liy the latter was his only alternative, us his late masters wliere wholly unprepared 
to treat with him on any other terms than that of quasi slavery. It is true, while 
slavery and the war lasted, that the Negro had shown his late masters an example of 
fidelity and generosity which neither the South nor the world can lail to admire. 
Indeed, few Southern orators to-day, especially those of the old school, fail to point 
with prido to the fidelity of their late slaves during the W'ar time, and to their 
faithfulness and efl8ciency as laborers before the war. But somehow or other, the 
new condition brought about by emaucipatiou was not greatly relieved by tliis I'act 
of their previous good behavior. Prof. Woodrow Wilson, formerly a* Southern 
man, declares that the Southern legislatures bad sought, in the saim^ sessions in 
which they gave their assent to the emancipating amendment, virtually to undo the 
work of emancipation, ‘substituting a slavery of legal restraints and disabilities 
for a slavery of private ownership.' TJius there began a political contest, essen- 
tially between the laborer and his employer, which for a long time bus absorbed a 
great deal of the energies which ought to have been devoted to the improvement of 
farm labor and to the development of the resources of the South. 

“ But I am glad to testify to-day that in the light of the progress of the past 10 or 
15 years the statement above sounds somewhat like an extract from ancient history. 
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There is now prafitically peace and harmony between the races thronghont the 
Soiitli. T am speaking of the laboring population. They have never learned the 
art of politics, and they are fur less interested in them to-day than the white men 
who are striving to <lepri vo the negro of tln^ ballot. From a landless, homeless class 
of ex-slaves in 1865 the negroes in Georgia have become taxpayers to the amount, in 
1879, of $5,182,398; in 188(i, $8,655,298; and in 1900, $14,118,720, iAclnding the owner- 
ship of a million acres of farm land. 

Hon. Martin V. Calvin makes for me the following comparison : 
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“As compared with former years, this shows a condition of hc'althy inqirovement. 
In fact, bearing in mind the disparity between the condition of their intelligence, 
and the fact that the white people ot Georgia bc^gan their post-emancipation jieriod 
with ]iracticaliy all the property of the State in their hands, valued then at more 
than $222,183,787, it must bo acknowledged thut the colored labdier has truly done 
well to save out of his scanty earnings during the past 35 years $ I for every $16 saved 
by his more fortunate white em]»loyer during the same period. 

“Thm o are in Georgia three classes of Negro farm laborers— the cropjiers or wage- 
earners, the renters or tenants, and the owners. The croppers or wage-i'arnors get 
$6 to $12 per month with rations, home, and fuel. The tenants or renters pay a cer- 
tain portion of thi' cro]) for the rent of land. 

“ Hut 1 do not intend to speak of the entire State. I have chosen a group of <‘onn- 
ties in the southern part of the Static, generally known as the wire-grass region. 
There are 32 counties in this group, extending entirely across the State, below lati- 
tude 32*’. In the ]>asl thr<‘e decades this section has made great progress. I quote 
Mr. 11. K. Harper, editor of the Borne Tribune. 

, “SOUTH (jkoroia’s okowth. 

“Mr. Houston R. Harper, editor of the Rome Tribune, recently spent a week rest- 
ing and recuperating in south Georgia ami Florida. Commenting on the many evi- 
dences of enterprise and prosperity in south Georgia, and comparing it with north 
Georgia, Mr. Harper says: ‘ North (leorgia is not growing as south Georgia is. The 
lust census shows this. Everywhere down there now roofs are to bo seen. Now 
railroads are being built. New factories and new enterprises are going up. Eviwy 
town has felt a rise of from 25 to 200 per cent in real-estate values. The writer, dur- 
ing a recent trip through Georgia, w^as especially impressed with the neatness of the 
homes— no tuinhlo-down fences and ])aint-bli8tored houses, but everywhere visible 
signs of thrift, progress, and prosperity,’ Commenting on the above, the (Quitman 
Free Press says: ‘It is confidently believed by conservative and thinking people 
that the wire-grass section is entering upon an era of development that will be 
iinparalleil in the history of the State. There are vast possibilities of wealth in 
south Georgia that have not yet been developed, chief among these being the sugar 
industry.’ 

“The papers are taking up this question, and its agitation is sure to bo of great 
good to this section, 'rinu’e is hardly a limit to the productive capacity of the soil, 
and when once capital can be enlisted in this enterprise south Georgia will grow in 
wealth by leaps and liounds. 

“'I’here has been noted, too, lately, the (‘rection of a plant in Brooklyn for the 
utilization of wire grass in the mannfiicture of furniture and other articles. The 
[luiiers state that the plant is now at work and is turning out some very artistic 
pieces of furniture as well as matting and coarse twine and expects later to make 
rop(‘ out of this same material. I mention this to say that the supply of wire grass 
in this section I speak of is simply immense. 

“ The wire-grass region labor is practically colored. In 1870 there were, however, 
in this wire-^ass region 98,221 white people and 96,206 colored persons, or 2,015 
more whites thAn colored. According to the census of 1890 the whites had increased 
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to 144,893 and tho negroes to ir)r),710, or 21,817 more colored than whites. The col- 
ored ])coplo in this section had in 1890 added to their nnniher more than 70,000 and 
the whites a little more than .56,000 The increase of popnlatioti in this section has 
been quite great for the decade ending in 19(M), but it seems that the colored people 
are still in the majority. According to the comptroller- general’s last report for the 
year 1900 the wire-grass colored people 4>wn 413,178 acres of land, nearly half of the 
farming land accre<lited to the colored people of (leorgia. All of them began to work 
lor small wages or })art of the crops. Now only about 30 per cent of them are crop- 
pers or wage-workers; 60 per cent of them are tenants or renters, and 10 ])er cent of 
them own and work llieir own farms. The wages for a farm laborer in this section 
are very small, and <;on8equ<‘ntly ther(^ is a gi^ at temptation to leave the ffirm and 
work oil the railroads, the turpentine fauna, and the sawmills. This section is per- 
haps tlie greatest naval supply center in the world and the work is mostly done hy 
the wire-grass colored people. While there .ire a nnnihcr of avocations to which the 
colored laliorer can resort for a scanty living, the average wire-grass coloreil man is 
a farmer. Ilis farming, however, is of the crmlest kind. Kxeept in rare in.staiiees 
he has no jnaedical know ledge of imjiroveil machinery, lie follows th(^ same routine 
of farm <niltivation ])iir.sued hy liis late slave master, who himself liad never intro- 
duced labor saving machinery into his farming. 

\N'hile it is a fact that as a rule the land which has fallen into their possession is 
the ohl broom sedge or so-called worn-out fields, yet since the war the acieage of 
improved Jnnd has increased in (Icorgia Irotii 8,(M>2,7r»8 to 3(),971,.51S acres, and with 
it the. value of farm land has increased. This increase is due largely to the increase 
of tin* productive elliciciicy of free labor. Anyone who considers the circiimstanoes 
under which the colored (Georgian has eome in jmssessioii ol 1,075,073 acres of farm 
land and has gaiiu'd ovit !fl4,0(K),000 worth of taxable projicrty, snhst'autially in less 
than a generation, must experimiee some diOicnlty in snbserihing to the truth of the 
proposition that tin' colored farm laborer will not w'ork as w ell under the incitiunonts 
of anihition and self-interest .as he did tinder fear of punishment and as ho will now 
wdien not mu ler control. 

“TIk' w^agos upon the farm are so small, however, and the eonvenionces are usually 
so mc.ager, that there can he little wonder that there is a general disposition among 
the color'd farm Jahorers either to rent or buy land. The colored laborer feels that he 
can scarcely make less to live upon, and be knows that he will not have to work so 
hard. 

“Some of the planters w^rite me that when the colored laborer is properly treated, 
and lie is not subjected to extortion and undue hardships, there is no more reliable 
labor to he fouml aiiyw'bere, considering its degree of intellige.nce. Poor w.ages and 
had treatment are calcn bated to cither drive the most eflicient labor from tlie country 
to the city or to render such labor practically worthless. Put the fact that there are 
HO many fairly prosperous colored farmers in the wire-grass region is the best evi- 
deiK’.e of the truth of the statement that the host eolorecl people and the best white 
people ar»‘ there working together to better their condition. 

“The criminal population of (his section is not large. According to the report of 
the principal keeper of the penitentiary there are (out of a negro jiopulation of more 
than 166,710) only 673 negro State ])ri 80 nerK, and these are engaged in working at 
the turpentine industry, on farms, in getting out cross-ties, and on public roads and 
streets. I am satished that the employment of these prisoners in this class of work 
tends not only to lower the standard of living, to lessen the desireableiieBs and profit- 
ableness of such work by free labor, hnt greatly to low'er the morals and efficiency 
of labor in the neighborhood. This cheap convict labor keeps down the price of 
labor so low that very few free colored laborers can do more than eke out a miserable 
living. The low state of morals .and of sustenanco superinduced hy this condition 
tends to render hopeh'ss any effort of the ordinary colored laborers to improve their 
condition. They are thus content to eke out a miserable living from patches instead 
of farms, .and to get a pittance from odd jobs and such other work as that in wliich 
convicts are largely employed, if they can hut get a little cash for it. Everybody 
must a<lmit that this is a very undosirahle state of affairs, a condition that is con- 
trary to the best interests of the State. 

“ But it is hardly fair, 1 think, to assert that the w ire-grass negro is a burden to 
the white man. There arc 26,000 negro polls in this region from which $1 poll tax 
is collected, and they own property valued at $3,063,896. This property is taxed at 
the rate of 5.20 mills, and yields $1.5,932.25, in consideration of which they receive 
police protection and an expenditure of an educational fund of $12,328.16. Their 
schools run from 3 to 5 months, and have been of immense value to the negro, for 
they are administered hy one of the best State school commissioners in the country. 
Yet 1 <lo not think that they have had the greatest effect in rendering the labor 
more efficient and productive. The colored man has liad no teaching along the lines 
of apricultnre .and horticulture, the needs of plants and plant growth, how to use 
fertilizers, how to make the common tools ana agricultural implements, as well as 
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how to best handle the improved farm and agricultural machinery. Nevertheless, 
a comparative view of the slave labor and the free labor is decidedly in favor of the 
freed negro. In the past 80 years the freed negro has increased his prodn<d.i ve power 
at least twofold. He is twice ns efficient as a free man as In; was as a slave He 
produces twice as much to-day as he did then. Contrary to the pO])ular belief, the 
old slave negro laborer has proved a flat failure in freedom. Tnere are very few 
cases of success in farming reported among the colored men before 1870. There are 
rare instances of success, but the record is against most of the ohl slavery time 
negroes, because they came out of slavery without any fixed or settled habits of 
labor — without control. While perhaps a majority of the negro property owners 
were born Ixdore the war, they are only in a very slight <iegreo the product of 
slavery. Tlie colored man who has worked his way up from the rcntod-mule stage 
of the cropper or renter to tliat of the proprietorship of a few goodly acres is the 
man who has H])ent the most of his years as a free man ; he is the only man who hns 
the ambition to own the few acres which he tills. Since emancipation there has 
been in (Jeorgia an increase of the value of farming land, an increase of the number 
of siiiall farms, an increase of the amount and variety of juoductions, and above all 
an increase of patriotism and of energy for the advancement of the common weliaro. 
No longer are nearly one-half of its population enemies to the Commonwealth. 

‘'Thus, I repeat, notwithstanding the lack of agricultural instruction, the wire- 
grass region with her negro labor produces more corn and cotton to-day than ever 
before. Her naval-stores industry and sawmills are almost entirely man^nil sited by 
negro labor, and the output of these is greater than ever in the history of the 
State. The only industry which I recall that was ]irosperouB in antebellum times, 
but is behind now, is the cultivation of rice. This industry in (Jeorgia has been 
greatly neglected. Before the war South Carolina and (Jeorgia yielded 170,()0(),()()0 
pounds of rice. Now the entire yield in the United States, covering North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, is only 136,970,720, South (’arolina and 
Georgia yielding only 26,6J18,720 pounds. This industry can and should be revive<l. 
The colored labor is the main dependence in the cultivation of rice. With the proper 
instruction and encouragement I see no reason why rico should not be as abundantly 
produced in Georj^ia to-day as before the war. 

“The burden of this recital is a plea for the improvement of negro farm labor. 
It is suicidal to neglect the improvement of one-half of the farming ])opiilation of 
Georgia, for more than 54 per cent of those engaged in farming in Georgia are 
negroes. To increase the ofl&ciency of this labor by raising the standard of intelli- 
gent farming is to advance the best interest of the country. To instill into tin* 
negro farm laborer the ambition to become his own master on the farm is to awaken 
the ambition of the white tenant to become the bwuer of the soil he works and thus 
reii'ove a great menace to the Commouweath. 

‘ ‘ The great dra wback and discouragement of the colored farmers is a lack of a work- 
ing knowledge of the soil and of improved farming implements. I think I am safe 
ill saying that there is now little or no efl’ort put forth to improve the colored farmer. 
No farmers’ institutes are held among them. Little or no agricultural literature 
reaches them. The agricultural experiment stations are of practically no benefit to 
them. Except those who are laborers upon farms of white planters, very few use 
the improved farming implements and machines. Both in field and barn the old 
methods of agriculture are still in vogue, especially among the colored farm owners. 
There are, however, some excellent exceptions to the rule. 

“The credit system and general extortion are assigned as among the chief causes 
for a lack of improvement in the efficiency and bettered condition of negro farm 
labor. The lawlessness of lynchers and ‘white cappers’ is another prime cause for 
th(5 abandoment of farm life by some. Their inability to make a living on the farm 
is another. 

“It must be admitted, however, that these are not the only causes. General lazi- 
ness and shiftlessness may be successfully charged against a large percentage of those 
who leav<* the farm and liock to the city. It must be admitted also tlmt there is a 
growing class of white citizens in the country who are anxious to do all they can for 
the improvement of negro farmers^ whether they are tenants or owners, tind that it 
is largely through the elforts of this class that the colored people have accomplished 
what they have. A strenuous effort, however, should be put forth in the South to 
have the colored man become an intelligent owner rather than a wage worker or a 
tenant on the farm. The tenantry system tends to keep the farm laborer poor, 
ignorant, and lazy, and the cropper mianibitious and unreliable. Ninety percent 
of the farm labor of (Georgia belongs to these two classes, and their general suiitless- 
ness and restlessness are due to this system and to their ignorance. If given the same 
chance that would have to be given to imported foreign labor, and if a fair oppor- 
tunity for education is given and the law officers are respectable, and the courts 
respected, the producing power of the negro can not be surpassed, and, too, I believe 
that the greater the number of land owners, whatever their nationality, the more 
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to 144,893 and tho negroes to ir)r),710, or 21,817 more colored than whites. The col- 
ored ])coplo in this section had in 1890 added to their nnniher more than 70,000 and 
the whites a little more than .56,000 The increase of popnlatioti in this section has 
been quite great for the decade ending in 19(M), but it seems that the colored people 
are still in the majority. According to the comptroller- general’s last report for the 
year 1900 the wire-grass colored people 4>wn 413,178 acres of land, nearly half of the 
farming land accre<lited to the colored people of (leorgia. All of them began to work 
lor small wages or })art of the crops. Now only about 30 per cent of them are crop- 
pers or wage-workers; 60 per cent of them are tenants or renters, and 10 ])er cent of 
them own and work llieir own farms. The wages for a farm laborer in this section 
are very small, and <;on8equ<‘ntly ther(^ is a gi^ at temptation to leave the ffirm and 
work oil the railroads, the turpentine fauna, and the sawmills. This section is per- 
haps tlie greatest naval supply center in the world and the work is mostly done hy 
the wire-grass colored people. While there .ire a nnnihcr of avocations to which the 
colored laliorer can resort for a scanty living, the average wire-grass coloreil man is 
a farmer. Ilis farming, however, is of the crmlest kind. Kxeept in rare in.staiiees 
he has no jnaedical know ledge of imjiroveil machinery, lie follows th(^ same routine 
of farm <niltivation ])iir.sued hy liis late slave master, who himself liad never intro- 
duced labor saving machinery into his farming. 

\N'hile it is a fact that as a rule the land which has fallen into their possession is 
the ohl broom sedge or so-called worn-out fields, yet since the war the acieage of 
improved Jnnd has increased in (Icorgia Irotii 8,(M>2,7r»8 to 3(),971,.51S acres, and with 
it the. value of farm land has increased. This increase is due largely to the increase 
of tin* productive elliciciicy of free labor. Anyone who considers the circiimstanoes 
under which the colored (Georgian has eome in jmssessioii ol 1,075,073 acres of farm 
land and has gaiiu'd ovit !fl4,0(K),000 worth of taxable projicrty, snhst'autially in less 
than a generation, must experimiee some diOicnlty in snbserihing to the truth of the 
proposition that tin' colored farm laborer will not w'ork as w ell under the incitiunonts 
of anihition and self-interest .as he did tinder fear of punishment and as ho will now 
wdien not mu ler control. 

“TIk' w^agos upon the farm are so small, however, and the eonvenionces are usually 
so mc.ager, that there can he little wonder that there is a general disposition among 
the color'd farm Jahorers either to rent or buy land. The colored laborer feels that he 
can scarcely make less to live upon, and be knows that he will not have to work so 
hard. 

“Some of the planters w^rite me that when the colored laborer is properly treated, 
and lie is not subjected to extortion and undue hardships, there is no more reliable 
labor to he fouml aiiyw'bere, considering its degree of intellige.nce. Poor w.ages and 
had treatment are calcn bated to cither drive the most eflicient labor from tlie country 
to the city or to render such labor practically worthless. Put the fact that there are 
HO many fairly prosperous colored farmers in the wire-grass region is the best evi- 
deiK’.e of the truth of the statement that the host eolorecl people and the best white 
people ar»‘ there working together to better their condition. 

“The criminal population of (his section is not large. According to the report of 
the principal keeper of the penitentiary there are (out of a negro jiopulation of more 
than 166,710) only 673 negro State ])ri 80 nerK, and these are engaged in working at 
the turpentine industry, on farms, in getting out cross-ties, and on public roads and 
streets. I am satished that the employment of these prisoners in this class of work 
tends not only to lower the standard of living, to lessen the desireableiieBs and profit- 
ableness of such work by free labor, hnt greatly to low'er the morals and efficiency 
of labor in the neighborhood. This cheap convict labor keeps down the price of 
labor so low that very few free colored laborers can do more than eke out a miserable 
living. The low state of morals .and of sustenanco superinduced hy this condition 
tends to render hopeh'ss any effort of the ordinary colored laborers to improve their 
condition. They are thus content to eke out a miserable living from patches instead 
of farms, .and to get a pittance from odd jobs and such other work as that in wliich 
convicts are largely employed, if they can hut get a little cash for it. Everybody 
must a<lmit that this is a very undosirahle state of affairs, a condition that is con- 
trary to the best interests of the State. 

“ But it is hardly fair, 1 think, to assert that the w ire-grass negro is a burden to 
the white man. There arc 26,000 negro polls in this region from which $1 poll tax 
is collected, and they own property valued at $3,063,896. This property is taxed at 
the rate of 5.20 mills, and yields $1.5,932.25, in consideration of which they receive 
police protection and an expenditure of an educational fund of $12,328.16. Their 
schools run from 3 to 5 months, and have been of immense value to the negro, for 
they are administered hy one of the best State school commissioners in the country. 
Yet 1 <lo not think that they have had the greatest effect in rendering the labor 
more efficient and productive. The colored man has liad no teaching along the lines 
of apricultnre .and horticulture, the needs of plants and plant growth, how to use 
fertilizers, how to make the common tools ana agricultural implements, as well as 
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taking special control, so to speak, of the more intelligent farmers, and thus increas- 
ing the number of intelligent farmers, just as it is doijc hy the experiment stations 
that are now in existence. They send out bulletins month after month. 

Q. There is not much experiment about raising corn and cotton. That is a settled 
matter, is it not? It is well known how to raise both of those, is it not?— -A. Well, 
it might he said to he so, sir, hut 1 tell you there is a great deal to he learned about 
raising corn and cotton, about ])lanting and the soil, and the experiments as to the 
kind of guano to he used. We are making advancement every year. Now, we are 
Just beginning to raise long Rta])le cotton, sea-island cotton, in various upland coun- 
ties. We are tliscovering how to raise crops where we could not raise before. 

Q. What I wanted to get at was this; Don’t you think the trouble with your peo- 
ple is more the lack of continued ]>er8everanco, rather lack of kuowlo«lge as to how 
some of these crops are raised?-— A. Well, you may take anv class of people who are 
ignorant, and their ignorance is the cause of lack »»f perseverance. 'I'liey do not 
p«'r8ever<^ heeanse they do not have any ambition and aspiration, and their ambition 
and aspiration are brought (mt hy their knowledge— knowing that they can better 
their condition and how they can bettor their condition. 

Q. Do yon lind that the younger generatitm of negroes who have had schooling 
advantages work harder and hotter ami more siice«‘8sfnlly than the old (dass who 
wore slaves?— A. Well, 1 meant to state in this paper that that is the fact. It is a 
fact that tliey do. 

You meant to say that? — A. Yes; Ido. I have got the rdcord— 1 have a miin- 
her of records — here in my valise where 1 have taken the actual mimes in some 
nearly 30 counties of tho.8e anIio know. I myself, at the eoneliisioii td’ the Avar in 
18(1.”), Avas 10 years old; the men who own property are about my ago, as a rule. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Litchman.) What is the minimum limit of age of admission to your 
college?-A. Well, at 14. 

Q. Fourteen?— A. Yes. 

(J!. Those admitted have a knowledge of rudimentary studies? — A. Yes; they arc 
sii])po8ed (oliavo, except in the A’^ery dense country districts, where we have- to take 
them anyhow. They come there knowing practically nothing; hut Ave do not take 
ihem from the city unless they have practically finished wliat is called the commoii- 
Hcliool hranche.s or about the grammar-school course. 

Q. Your (irst course of e<lucatiou is in the mauual-training lino?— A. Yes; manual 
training first, Init not alone. 

Yon do not carry along the literary education with the manual training? — A. 
Y'es; both at the same time. The manual training counts one, just as arithmetic 
counts one. I'hoy arc supposed to go together. 

C}. You sot certain parts of the day of the week to certain branches?— A. A class 
passes to nmtinal training and thou to literary training; then the afternoon — the 
naif day--i8 given to those who really go into the trades and ilo nothing else. When 
a boy has gone a certain ilistauce in the literary course, then he has the privilege of 
choosing some one trade, and then he can devote the entire half day to tliat work 
until he has obtained a fair knowledge of his trade. We give him a little some- 
thing — about ti cents an hour — a.*- an inducement for industry. We have 111 build- 
ings on th<' ground now that have been ere<!ted just hy that sort of work. 

Is any preparation made for the education in the higher branches, that they 
maybe in their turn teachers among their own people!— A. No, sir; practically 
none hy the State, except the Oeorgia State Industrial College. The fact of it is that 
we have got scarcely anybody in the country who is capable — very few colored nn*u — 
of teaching the trades or agriculture. 

Q. Would not ednc:ition in the higher branches tend to develop a class of men 
educated sutticiently for the purpose of teaching?— A. Yes: it does that, a certain 
kind of tea<diiug; hut this class of teaching that will really help to apply their 
knowledge to industries, and especially to the soil, why, of course, we have very 
few teachers anyw here. 

Q. The teachers among your colored schools are all colored teachers, are they ?— 
A. Yes; all colored. 

Q. A^Tioreclo you get them from?— A. Well, from various sections; largely from 
the South; some of them from the North; some of them attended various Northern 
schools. 

Q. Are they to any extent graduates of higher soboolsf— A. All of them; all in 
the higher branches are graduates of some school. 

Q. You have no college preparation in Georgia for that purpose, ha\"e you?— A. 
Yes, sir; Ave have a number of missionary schools or colleges. I am of one of those 
schools, the American missionary school, and that sobool lias been training mostly, 
along the line of literature, giving a literary education, 

Q. Do you think on the whole that the condition of the colored people in your 
section is improved from what it was 25 years ago?— A. Oh, decidedly. 

Q. I want to find out how far you have observed as the result of that Improve- 
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ment in tho niatfor of thrift and Raving nnion< 2 : your imople?— A. Oli, a decided iin- 
proveineiit, air; rij^ht alonj?. If yon will let nieilliiRtrate this ]>oint one way, about 
a mule, yon will hco how and through what difticulties this improve ment liaR been 
made, and therefore he able to appreciate the Ravings of the colored ]ieople. I hap- 
pened to know of a colored man who was buying a mule. They sold him the mule 
for, I think, $50. He gave a note for and paid, I think, $25 down on the mule. He 
was to pay the #25 with interest at the end of the year. This poor fellow was unfor- 
tunate, and did not succeed in paying the $25, so of course the mule went back to 
the owner; and he gave a newnote, paying interest, of course. Somehow or other, 
strange to say, he failed again, and did not pay for that mule, and it was the third 
year before ho made Ruificient money to pay for that mule; but he paid for it. 

Q. Under the first two attempts how much had he paid?— A. He had paid 10 per 
cent interest. On the whole business, now', he had paid $87.50, and finally ])ald 
another $5 in addition to the original amount for the mule, making a total for t.h(^ 
mule of $92.50. Now, that is perseverance. 

Q. I was going to ask whether you were going to state that as eviilence of perse- 
verance of the colored people? — A. That is theAvay they have come into the posses- 
siini of a large amount of this $14,000,000 Avorth of property. These jieople. have had 
a great desire to get hold of something — labor day after day. I began myself pick- 
ing u]> rags on the streets of Atlanta in order to get an education, and continued to 
do it until I made money enough to go into school. Well, now, 1 am just one of 
hundreds w ho in a different way are striving to better their conditions. You can’t 
imagine, sirs, the ilidicnlty that the colored ]W‘oplc have to he under in order to suc- 
ceed, and when people Ray they are lazy they do not know' the situation. I coiHcss 
there are thousands of them who are lazy. Of course! stated that. 

(,). (By Mr. Tompkins.) Professor, you speak of wanting a duplication of exiieri- 
ment stations. — A. Yes. 

Q. Por the colored people the same as the one now for white peophif — A. Yes. 

0. Am 1 mistaken in the thought that that experiment station is for all the ]u-o- 
ple, and not for the white people alone? — A. It is for all the pi'ojilc: you are correct, 
sir. But 1 thought I stated that there are conditions that it is unnecessary for me 
to go into. You gentlemen undersland as well as I do— bettor, especially those of 
you from the South— understand it thoroughly, and I do not think I ought to say 

Q. Noav, what I w'ant to get at: If you suggest for thi^ lumefit of the colored peo- 
ple there ought to be experiment stations, is it your idea that the United States 
Government ought to establish them; that tliey ought to take a number of colored 
youths in there for the purpose of showing this siiecially on the grounds, conduct- 
ing these experiments in their presenee, instead of endeavoring to disseminate the 
knowledge to the people through pamphlets? — A. Partly, yes. I say partly yes and 
partly no. My idea is, now, for instance: I donht if the average colored farmer 
could go into any experiment station and be attached to that <‘xpcriment station 
and be competent to get the information that aiiv youth could get that was in his 
seeomlary year’s work of our school. I <Ionbt if there is the same disposition to 
disseminate the information which might be obtained there among both classi's; 
for, as yon know, we in soiiio sense are tw'o peoples, ami it is not very likely that 
any colored person will make any very stremioiis eflort, unless be is of some particu- 
lar standing, tp get such information from the white experiment station. I do not 
know that yon get ray idea. 

Q. I W'ant to find out wherein your impression was that the service could be 
improved; because in all the States the difticiilty is to get the farmers to heneiit 
themselves by the experiment-station work? — A. Yes. 

Q The only way it can be done is to write to the station to send information on 
this subject dr the results of experiments from time to time ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Now, as I understand the conduct of experiment stations, if you should write 
now there Avoiild never be any inquiry iiiailc whether you were a white man or a 
colored man, a farmer or a merchant. They would scud the hullotin.— A. That is 
correct. 

Q. Therefore your proposition is that the information does not reach the kind of 
farmers you want it to. Yon want to suggest that the Government will do some- 
thing that will rea<’h them. Your pro])osition is that the Government shall estab- 
lish experiment stations on a difterent plan from these, admitting 5 or 6 colored 
youths from each county ami let them observe the experimeuts? — A. No, sir; that 
is not exactly the idea — that latter part. 1 would not have a change made. Now, 
there is one place that is something like it; in one or two States there are two 
experiment stations. 

Q. Simply the experiment stations as they are?— A. Y'es. We want them to cause 
incitement and encouragement among the colored people along the lino of farming, 
and it would he, as it were, a sort of inspiration— headquarters, as it were, for the 
advancement of that class of interests. As a matter of fact, I think that when— I 
know a man in our State, as a man, one of the best farmers in the State, a man 
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deeply interested in fanning. His efforts are put forth toward giving the farm 
labor information, and going to the x>6oplu and hunting them np to go to the insti- 
tutes, and having institutes; and there are no institutes am<»n^ this other class. 

Q. Well, do yon think now that the establishment of exptiriment stations in con- 
nection with your school would ho of special benefit to colored people?— -A. Yes. 

Q. Would il especially benefit them?— A. Oh, greatly. 

Q. Better than the one now established for general services?— A. Decidedly. 

Q. Better than several others established for general services? — A. Yes; in any 
State. 

Q. You think the colored people feel that the experinuuit station is for the benefit 
of the white people? — A. That is the way they feel. 

Q. Is not that part of the fault of education? — A. Of course it is. 

They could get that information if they tried? They could improve the sitna- 
' tion?— A. Of course; yet 1 think it would be improper. Our schools are separate. 
We have seiiaratc sc.liools. 1 happen to bo at the head of a school that is for colored 
jieoplc, and there is another school, that branch is for white ])eople. It is a separate 
thing right down. 

if,. Do you think it would bo better to have duplicate stations for the white ])eople 
and duplicate stations for the colored people? That is, more than one for each ?— A. 
One for each would be sufficient. 

Q. One for each would he sufficient? — A. Of course 1 do not mean, gentlemen, and 
perhaps 1 ought not to say that. I sim]dy mean what T ha ve already said, and I 
think that is about it. 

if. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You spoke about the sentiment of the colored fanner in 
regard to experiment stations. Does the average colored farmer know there is suc.h 
a thing?— A. The average colored farmer docs not know anything about it. 

if. (By Mr. Litchman.) Has any attonijit been made to bold institutes to which 
the colored peo]de have been invited? — A. Not that! know of; 1 never heard of any. 

Q. Your idea is that if there were an experiment station manned by colored people 
there would be an attempt to bring in colored people? — A. Yes; it would he the 
object of the man who was at the head of that institution to see to it that it was 
done; it would be his business to do it. 

D- There are institutes now held in Georgia? — A. For white people, yes. I think 
the average white farnier in Georgia is as intelligent as the average white fanner 
anywhere, but the colored farmers— there is nothing to it, except those felh>\\s wlio 
just come right np and by main force get hold of some soil and make this im])ro\ e- 
inout in the manner 1 told you about— that mule. That is the way they get it 
exactly ; yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Don’t the colored people sometimes attend the farmers’ 
institutes that are now held?— A. I never beard of any. 

Q. Have any been excluded from one? — A. I coubi not say that, hut you ought to 
he able to answer that (juestion yourself, if you will pardon me. 

Q. I am in the same fix you are— I do not know; 1 never saw on<^ apply. — A. You 
know the premises and you can draw the conclusion. 

if. The farmers’ institutes before have been very sncoessful. it is improving all 
the time; but this is entirely a new phase of the question, >is to colored persons 
wanting to attend at all? — A. That is it. They do not know. Ignorance has been 
the thing. I am after removing the ignorance. 

if. I wondered if anyone ever had thought of wishing to attend and made any 
effort in that direction? — A. Yes, sir. Well, now, that is Just the point. Now, I 
have wriT.ten and J have letters from— I may say that I think I am on as good terms 
with the white people of Georgia as any other colored man, and 1 get just whatever 
information as a rule I write for, and 1 have written on this question to nearly all 
the prominent white men interested in this subject in Georgia, and 1 have their 
letters, and for 25 years 1 think that I have always stood all right with them. 'I'hey 
think that I have been at the head of State or city schools during the entire time I 
have been in Georgia— 1 have never been out of a position, never have had my 
speech curtailed, as it wore. I have always 8ai<l what 1 thought was right, and 
have had iio trouble, so you see nothing 1 may say would give any indication of the 
fact that 1 am at all disgruntled, hut 1 am simply getting at the fact, the benefit of 
all the peonle. 

Q. lias tue State of Georgia any other State institution except this one?— A. None 
there for colored people; quite a number for whites, not any other for colored. 

Q. I was wondering whether under the United Stales laws and the State laws it 
wonld be possible to divide the experiment station fund for two stations, say one at 
this university and one s»»mewhere else?— A. The other thought, if you will pardon 
me, has reference to the giving of an opportunity for colored youth to secure scien- 
tific agricnltural information at the Agricultural Department at Washington. 1 
think, under the law, the Secretary is allowed to take into the national Department 
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cortuiri in»u ior instruction. Now, it seems to me that if that could bo dune — taking 
a few in fi'uni the various places and from sncli colored schools as they might be 
selected irom— bringing those men here and training them and then sending them b:ioK 
to the South— making, as it were, a contract with them that they shall go back 
there and devote a certain amount of their time to this class of work in some way — 
it scorns tome that farm labor might thus bo improved and tlie conditions greatly 
inr])roved. 

Q. (By Mr. Tomiucins.) Have you suggesterl that to the Secretary of Agriculture ? — 
A. No, sir; I have not. I have put it in this testimony here us the thing that 
occurred to lire as being something of rt remedy for the condition. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you any opinion to give upon the elfeet iijrou tiro 
negro of a jrartial disfraucliisement, his present condition, and his future pros- 
pects?— A. Well, Ihavereferi'edtothatin this way : Of course, individually 1 think 
it is a great mistake at this late day, unless it were to act only in the future. A 
qualification that deprives anybody of the ballot which he now jmssesses should be 
delicately considered, hut a qualification meant as a help— but as a help— I do not 
know as it do(‘s any harm. 1 do not see any special good, however, that such 
restriction as contemplated does. 

(^. Do you think it is an objection that the men should bo <*.ompelled to road and 
write in order to hav(^ the right of suffrage? — A. Not at all. 

Q. Do you tliiiik that the- ultimate good to the voter in a sense justifies a restric- 
tion of that kind?— A. To the voter? 

(By Mr. Bhiij.iI’H.) While oi black? — A. I should think so. 

(J. (By Mr. Litotiman.) It is nndonhtedly a benefit to the State that a voBt 
shoiihl know the ballot he was voting? — A. Yes; 1 see no ohjeetiou to an cdiieational 
qualification. 

Q. llasfhere been any infinence upon labor itself by divorcing it from politics 
and compelling it to pay attention exclusively to labor? — A. Well, that is a very 
far-reaching question. 1 do not know that 1 can answer that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Where is your exjieriment station located? — A. Grif- 
fin, Ga., in the eentral )iart of tlio State. 

(J|. lias any suggestion ever been made to establish a branch or branches? — A. No, 
sir; not that I know of. 1 do not know that there has. 

Would it not be well to ask that a branch he established at your ])lace, or 
wherever it is thought best?— A. Yes; perhaps that could be done — 1 have never 
asked. Braiwdies arc <istablished in other States; saying nothing, of course, about 
color. 

(i. Now, does the farmer who rents on shares— is he in any way handicapped by 
any law in your State in regard to crop liens or anything of that kind? — A. Well, I 
do not think I know very much about that; no, sir. 

Q. You have not had any experience? — A. No, sir; have had no (ixperience. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Your expressions about the experiment station would 
load the commission, I think, to conclude that yon would like to have an (ixperi- 
meut station that would he a school?— A. To be a school? 

Q. Yes. — A. No, not exactly ; no, sir. T do not ineiui to give thatimpre.ssioii. My 
idea is that at an experiment station e.xperimcnts are made with reference to various 
classes of crops, bulletins are sent out, hut an exp(*rimeut station is open and free,; 
that anybody is at liberty to go there and watch and see experiments and find out 
about it. For instance, the jdaciug of certain kinds of manure or guaiuj upon the 
plot of ground and planting something upon it. Now, if one could go there and see 
now that is, getting that information, and seeing it--see the experiments made, as 
it were, got some information from the director of that experiment station as he is 
able to give, and in that way this man goes away improved, and ho carries that 
information back. I do not mean it shall be a school. 1 do not mean at all that its 
hnslness shall he the mere hook instructing of people; it can not do that; it would 
not be for that purpose. It is simply making experiments and giving the results, or 
having ])lace8 where experiments are made and one may go tliere and thus see the 
experiments carried out and get such information as the experiment station is able 
to give him, and carry it back to use on his farm. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) To go back to this experiment station matter. At Griftiii 
you can have 150 bulletins that will explain every grade of soil and every appliance 
of chemistry to production? — A. That is exactly right. 

Q. Now, you have to have an intelligent person to read these bulletins? — A. T at 
is right. 

Q. You have a population that is not intelligent enough to read them? — A. We 
have such a population— a great many of them, that is true, but then at the same 
time, if you will pardon mo, at the same time we have also many that can read and 
would he interested in such bulletins and yet it is not merely the bulletin. You can 
go to Washington and get a bulletin, and there in your own State— the experiment 
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Btation, iu my jiuljjmeiit, at Griffin to-day ia ono of the greatest iiidiiceinentH or 
enciniragements to the various farmers, and is becoming year by year more so; it is 
doing a great sorvico; now its service is done simply t6 one class of people. 

0* Well, what is done i'or the whites is open for the blacks? — A. Well, now, if 
you can make that Btsitemeut 1 will not attempt to controvert it. 

Q. Is not the difficulty the poverty and their lack of intolligenee in reaching those 
stations among your people; that is the argument in the concrete? — A. That they 
arc ignorant? 

That they are ignorant. Now, could not you remedy that through a class of 
institutes instead of ex]»erimeut stations where you come in contact by comparison 
wilh all other cultivators— where you have yonr experiment station up there, they 
make addresses and enlarge on the chemistry of the soils; they talk about diversifi- 
cation of crops and changes of crops, and also give an indication of bookkeeping and 
frugality of farming ? — A. That seems to me to be the result. As I look at it, in a large 
measMi c thi*. thing 1 am striving for is not that the experiment station will directly 
and immodiat(‘ly reach tlie large masses, but that it will reach the most intelligent, 
and that these institutes of which yon speak will be this— that shall be the re.sult 
from tills thing, rather than with the institutes themselves. The institutes do not 
come except thi^re are certain men who are interested in that business, and being 
interested in that, then institutes follow as a conseqnenco. Now, as a matter of 
fact, of course .>on take the experiment stations iu any State— 1 think it is true in 
ours, that the men who are interested iu that — take the commissioner oT agricnltiiro 
and take the director of the experiment station, as well as others, hut those espe- 
cially are the men who are in charge of these stations. I have seen again and again 
the reports all over the State— the director going iu to interest the people and 
observe— I notice there was a record of the acreage of cotton, iintl tliii director of 
that station has gone almost all over the State for the pur]) 08 eof getting sncli infor- 
mation, but it is to the white planters — the white farmers— lie goes, ami for the very 
reason you ha \ e just spoken of. Now, the idea is to j eacli the most advanced of the 
negro race, those who have education, and to permit them to go there and sec the 
exjioriment done, and thus he trained for that work. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiir.Lii’S.) 1 believe you said there were about 5(X) students in this 
industrial college?— A. Yes. 

Q, About how many teachers have you? — A. We have only 17. 

Q. Do you consider that a sufficient number?— A. No; we have not enough, but 
we are using all the money we have got. 

Q. Well, how many colored people are therein the State oi Georgia?— A. Well, 
8<X),0(X)— a little more than that. 

Q. How many white people are there in the State? — A. A little bit more; I do not 
remember the figures — something over 2,000,000 of both races in the State, but there 
are about— the percentage is something like this— about iO to .54. 

Q. 46 to 54?— A. About 47 to 53. 

i}. Now, you spoke of the amount of taxes that the colored jieople jiay ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What jiroportion <lo they pay ? — A. Oh, very little. 

Q. And yet you state they paid 14,000,000 one year? — A. That they own U,(.K)0,000 
of property. 

Q. And the amount of tax?— A. The amount of tax I did not state. I simply men- 
tioned ono section — a grouji of counties iu which they pay more taxes than they seem 
to got benefit of either for purposes of education or police ])rotccti on. As to tlie 
State, of course, taking in the cities and all that, their payment of taxes is a mere 
bagatelle. 

Q. Now, you spoke also oCthe wire-grass section? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is that iieciiliar to the State of Georgia or docs that grass grow in other States 
along that line?— A. I do not know. 1 know it is in Georgia and grows only in that 
section of Georgia. 

Q. We would, infer that the soil was good where this wire grass grows?— A. It 
is; yes. 

Q. Is the wire grass utilized? Do they use it for pasture?— A. No; really it has 
bo<*u ihseless, so to sjieak, until lately. It has not been used very much. Some peo- 
ple use it for making baskets and some for luattrossos and such things as that, hut 
not for hay. The hay grass is another class of grass. 

Q. Will that soil produce hay?— A. Oh, yes; oh, yes. 

Q. Produce good pasturage? — A. Yes; aud as 1 gave an account of the live stuck. 

Q. After the other is turned down?— A. Oh, yes; oh, yes. 

Q. Produce good pasturage?— A. Yes; and as 1 gave an account of the live stock 
there, it is very line, and the live stock among the white people has increased very 
largely, indeed, and somewhat among the colored people. 

Q. Where the colored population is quite dense, is there a tendency for the white 
population to got back from it, or decrease or what is it? — A. I understand from 
the figures I gave you a while ago— I do not know, but iu that region iu 1870 there 
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were more white people than colored people, and in 1890 there were more colored 
people than white comparatively. As to 1900, I do not know. The increase for th(» 
entire section oi' both races has been 36 per cent. Now, whether the increase of the 
colored i)eoplo is j^reater than that of the whites, I do not know, but that seems to 
be a fact, althonjuh 1 do not know it to be a fact. 

Q. The colored people increase more rapidly whore they predominate?— A. It 
seems so. J would not state it as a fact, but it seems to be a fact just in that par- 
ticular section, anyhow. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkdy.) I want to ask a question or two about the disfranchise- 
ment of the colored men in some of the Southern States and its effect if they are 
(li8(iiialified, and it will be necessary for them to have an (ulucational qualification 
before they will secure the ballot. Will that, in your opinion, be a good thing for 
the <‘olore'd race, in that it will stimulate them to acquire this necessary knowl- 
edge? — A. 1 think it will; yes. 1 think it will, although in our State there has 
been passed no disfranchising enactment, and I am rather’nrond of the fact that the 
State has not done so ; but yet 1 am under the impression that a (jualifiod ballot will 
stimulate the ac(inireineut of the nece.s8ary knowledge. 

(J. That that will bo the efbict? — A. That that will be the effect; yes. 

Q. Are there large numbers of col(»red people in Georgia who take no interest in 
politics and do not vote under preser't conditions? — A. Oh, yes; very few colored 
people take any intere.stiu politics. 

Q. Is it probable that if they were disfranchised — if they should havi‘. to qualify 
themselves in an educational way — that they would take more interest? — A. Well, 
the benefit that I have in mind — the only thing — the fact that they are forced to 
(|ualify themselves before they can vote may be to arouse them to vot<5; but the 
colored peojde, because of certain conditions, have very largely come to the con- 
clusion, except in cities, that itis none, of their business anyhow; they do not bother 
Avith it ; they lot the thing go. Well, 1 do not know. Of course some ignorant ]m'o- 
plo— some demagogius comes along, a on know, and the first thing you know arouses 
all that class 1o some sjiasmodic thing So the exjiectatiou is that they Avill get 
roused, if they could be Jiroused to vote by this restriction, they would at the same 
time bo (jualified and be better jirepared to vote upon the is.siies that are presented, 
understanding them better than they can now possibly understand them. I do not 
know how that Avould be, but still that is just an idea of mine.; 1 am not sure. 1 am 
sure, though, that an educational (jualification Avould be the best thing. 

Q. (By Mr I'AlUiniiAR.) 1 would like to ask you (you mentioned in your pa])or 
scver.al drawbacks there to the advancement of the colored man), have you had 
experience enough and observed enough to know xvhat the social habit of the colored 
r.ice was so far as temperaance Avas concerned? — A. Was before the Avar? 

((►. No; any time, now or before? — A. As to the social habits? 

Q. Yes, as to temperance. — A. As to drink habits? 

Q. As to teraiierance habits alone. You have mentioned A'^arious drawbacks, now 
let ns got at it practii'.ally. — A. Now, 1 am satisfied of couree that they drink too much 
whisky; 1 am satisfied of that. 

Q. How much of their substance do yon think they consume in liquor? — A Well, 
poor people, as yon knoAV', eousume more if they can get at it, than any other class of 
people. That is what they do, and of course these people are poor and Avithout 
ambition; and very often, hecaiise of thoir poAmrty, 1 think they do consume qiiitii 
an amount of thoir substance. I would not give you any percentage, but I know 
that they do, because, of course, I am working among them. 

Q. Do you not really think that that is the most serious drawback that you have 
with thoicolored race in the South? — A. No; I do not. 

C^. 1 mean in their acquiriug pro])erty or improving their position? — A. I think it 
is the result; it is not the cause. I think the other thing is the first, and 1 think if 
you reiuoA'e the first thing that it would greatly relievo this matter of drinking. Of 
course, the disease an<l death in various districts show that Ave die very rapidly 
from A'arious diseases, from consumption and pneumonia; hut the consunqition and 
})iieunionia are brought about by the very thing 1 have just mentioned. It is igno- 
rance; lack of get-up. It is a hard thing to better ones eoudition, I tell you, when 
you are on the bottom. It is a hard thing to rise to a higher standard of living, 
which brings a higher life — a hard thing. 

Q. Is there auy attempt made in the Bouth through your churches or otherwise to 
suppress this intemperance? — A. Yes; our preachers preach against it and our 
teachers teach against it. 

Q. Have you any societies?— A. Oh, yes; auy number of them. I belong to a 
society that 1 joined when 1 was 13 years old, and I have been a member of it over 
since — a temperance society. 

Q. Have you noticed whether the rising generation are subject as much as the 
passing generation— the young people?— A. The old generation, you know, could 
not got at it as well. I remember my uncle used to bring his jug home Baturday 
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night, and now and then they used to get hold of the jug; hut, of oourBB, they can 
get at it now — a few dimes, you know, and that is all. 'I'hey spend their money to 
get a drink, and that is the way around t«>wn. 

0,. (By Mr. J‘iiillii*8.) Now, Professor, you said some time ajjo in your testimony 
that you thought it would he very advantageous and very henehcial, in fact, if there 
were an ii,p])ropriation made hy the Government for educati<mal purposes in the 
South.— A. Yes. 

Q. You helieve that to he a fact! — A. 1 c.ertainly do; yes. 

Q. Well, as a race, have you made any effort along that line? — A. Yes. 

Q. To get such an appropriation and bring iuHuenco to hear on your Congressmen 
or on the llnihid States Senate or the people?— A. Yes; we have. Not lately, but 
some time ago there was quite an effort made. There wore meetings held, and atten- 
tion was called to it. In fact, wt*. did get some of the Representatives to take an 
interest in it, csimcially when the educational hill was before Congn^ss. 

Q. That Avas the Blair hill f— A. The Blair bilk When the Mlair bill was before 
Congress both times we hold m(‘-etings, and 1 remember that the gentleman, who was 
afterwards Senator Walsh, of our State— 1 got him to go and make a sjieech, and he 
did make a speech, and I think really that our legislature joined in with the senti- 
ment. lam not sure but that they also expressed to Congress their approval of 
such a movement. 

(j>. And you would liicommend that?— A. Yes; I certainly would. 

Q. Have you any other remedial legislation to suggest to this comnliHsioD for the 
benetit of the colored race? — A. 1 do not see. if they can get the means for educa- 
tion — it seems to mo that is all they need, and it is all anybody needs— if they can 
got a chance, the State is not able to give it to you. 

Q. In your paper jou said if the Government had given the colored people 40 
acres of laud instead of the ballot it would have been more beneficial f — A. Yes. 

y. Now, would that have been ]»ossible at that time? Would the Government 
have had the land to disjiose of? — A. Yes. 

i). Would it have been a possibility ?— A. 1 think it would havc^ been a possibility, 
hut whether it would have been in our State or not J do not know. Of course, the 
(Tovurnment bus an immense amount of laud. 

Q. Not in your State? — A. No; not in our Stale. We have no ]ml>lic land in onr 
State. But the Government has in other States; it has in Alabama, in Mississip))i, 
in Ijouisiaua, and in Arkansas; and in quite a number of States it bus }uiblic laud. 
Now, that, of course, was a mere statement along this lino that I made at that time. 

Q. Would it not he possible now for the Government to give that land? — A. No; 
not at all. At that time it seems to me that they were more in need of being tied 
to tin*, soil in some sort of way than they wore of getting the ballot. 

Q. Then the two lecoramendations you would make would he for additional 
experiment stations and for education? — A. Three. 

Three?— A. Three. One of them would he for the duplication of experiment 
stations; the next would he national aid to education; but the most practical, it 
seems to me, would he that tlie Secretary of Agriculture should he willing to select 
some colored youths, 5 or 0 colored youths, from the various States, as he is doing 
now, and have them get tlio training that they can got there so that they might go 
hack to the South and engagii in that class of work themselves. 

Q. Have you anything to add. Professor, to your testimony that we hav(^ not cov- 
ered, that you think would he of importance to the commission? — A. No; 1 do not 
recall anything. 

('restimouy closed. ) 


Washington, 1). C., June 14f 1901, 

TESTIMONY OF PEOF. ISAAC F. EOBBETS, 

Director of the Colleye of Aijrimlture in Cornell Universityy Ithaca, N. Y. 

The commiBsion met at 10.4r> a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Prof. Isaac’ 1*. Roberts, of Ithaca, N. Y., appeared as a witness, and, being duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. 1^. Harris.) Please state your name, your address, and your profes- 
sion or occupation.— A. Isaac P. Roberts; Ithaca, N. Y.; director of the College of 
Agriculture and dean of the faculty of agriculture in Cornell University. 

Q. How long have you occupied that position? — A. The latter position, dean of 
the faculty, since 1874 ; the directorship since about 1880. 

Q. Wha!t was your occupation previous to your present occupation?— A. I was 
professor of agriculture in the Iowa Agricultural College at Ames for nearly 4 years. 
Previous to that I followed farming. 
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Q, The commission would like to hear, in the first place, how the land scrip donated 
bo New V"ork State was sold or disposed off— A. About 990,000 acres of land scrip 
were given to the State of New York, but New York could not own land in another 
^tate, and there being no public lands in this State Mr. Ezra Cornell agreed to pur- 
3haso all of the scrip at 60 cents an acre, to pay 30 cents an acre cash to the State, 
bo locate the lands, to pay taxes, manage them, and when the lands wore sold to pa^ 
into the State treasury 30 cents an acre more. He also agreed to pay into the nni- 
j^ersity treasury all profits from the sale of these lands, which profits amount to 
norc than $4,000,000, with 140,000 acres of laud yet to be sold. He also agreed to 

VO an endowment of $500,000 provided the State would give the entire land grant 
)o one institution instead of dividing it, and to make a further gift of a farm of 
11010 than 200 acres if they would locate such institution at Ithaca, N. Y. Mr. Cor- 
lell located these lands largely in the pine districts of the Western States, and in 
1874 he deeded all the lands to Cornell University. There has been realized on these 
ands 11 ]) to August, 1900, $4,292,628 over and above all expenses of carrying, and 
iftor payment into the State treasury of the 60 cents an acre for the scrip. In addi- 
iiou to the Ezra Cornell endowment fun<l, other wealthy men have given liberally 
11 endowments and buildings, until at the present tirne tiie university has an incoiiie 
iiiid of nearly $7,000,000, and buildings and equipments valued at more than 
^4,000,000. 

Q. I'hen the entire university is, in a sense, an outgrowth of the land grant? — A. 
The land grant and private benefactions. 

Q. Yon may state, if you please, as fully as you desire, the educational work of 
!^ornell University along the lino of agriculture. — A. There was an attempt made 
io teach agriculture at Cornell before I went there— not very successful, however, 
lOBsibly largely because there were too few students to make a college. When I 
vent there there were 3 students entered in the Uollege of Agriculture, and there 
voro about 3 of us of the faculty, and it constituted the teaching force, exclusive of 
hose who taught pure science. The college did not grow rapidly, by reason of prej- 
idice, and by reason of lack of funds to develop it, till about 1882 or 1883. About 
ibat time we ondeavoied to reach the farmers through farmers' institutes. I can 
lot give the exact date, but the first one in the State was held at Cornell University, 
^ater this resulted in the State appointing a commissioner of dairy husbandry, and 
t was soon found that dairy husbandry had to do with all branches of agriculture, 
IO the ofiice was expanded later into that of State commissioner of agricnlture. All 
)f the institut«‘ work was placed under the commissioner's control. Previous to 
ihat I had had mindi to do with' the institutes. The commissioner appoints a 
lirector who selecis from 10 to 15 experts. This force is divided into 3 or 4 groups. 
3y this method they are enabled to hold from 300 to 400 institutes and to roach 
learly every village and hamlet of the State some time during the winter. 

Q. Do yon encourage local talent in the institute work? — A. 1 think they always 
ry to get one local speaker at the place Avhero the institute is held. The corps of 
iistrnotors in the College of Agriculture lie.lps so far as it is able to do so. 

Q. Have yon a State fund that helps to defray the expenses t)f institute work? — 
\.. Yes; there is an annual appropriation of $10,000 for carryin" on this work. 

Q. You may state, if you please, in a general way whether the institute work is 
n a healthy condition and whether it is considered beneficial to the agriculturists. — 
i. I should say it was in a very healthy condition, and that the farmers a])preciato 
he work is proven because the demand for the institutes is greater than can be 
net. 

Q. What courses in agriculture are given at Cornell? — A. The university provides 
or a 4 years’ course which loads to the degree of bachelor of science in agriculture 
B. 8. A.). It was found that there were comparatively few students who desired 
his long and severe course. A special course of 1 or 2 years was opened to meet the 
vants of those who did not wish to take the full course. The student can enter 
ipon this course without a formal examination. The director decides from docu- 
nents filed with him whether the student is fitted for the course aud can pursue the 
vork profitably. Ho must be 18 years of age, and two-thirds of his work in the col- 
ego must be directly related to agriculture. Ho can stay 1 or 2 years, not more 
ban 2, as be would by that time exhaust all the purely agricultural snbjects. 

At the present time tWo arc just about as many 2-y oar, or special students, as 
here are 4-year men. 

Later, we opened a winter course of 11 weeks. Abont one-half of the stndents 
loot to take dairying, pure and simple. The sttldents who elect general agriculture 
lay little or no attention to learning the art of man nfactnring batter and cheese, 
lut 50 students can be accommodated in the dairy building. Usually there are 60 
0 70 applicants for this oonrso. Nearly all of the students in the winter coarse are 
armors" sons. Bat few girls enter this coarse. 

Facilities are also provided for pursuing post graduate work in agriculture. Our 
iwn students and students from other colleges come to us to carry on their research 
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work for 1 year or more. When the work is satisfactorily performed they are given 
the degree of master of science in agrionlture (M. S. A.). There are 17 students in 
the couego at the present time who are taking both their major and minor subjects 
or their major subject in agriculture. This is most gratifying, since it indicates that 
students in agriculture are willing to spend time enough to nt themselves in a supe- 
rior manner for teach ors, experimenters, and directors of large undertakings. Since 
last September the College of Agriculture has placed 56 of its students in lucrative 
and honorable positions, which indicates that there is u demand for trained men. 

Q. (Jly Mr. Fauquiiak.) You say you divide into 2 groups, general agriculture and 
dairying?— A. Yes; in the winter school of 11 weeks. 

(i. Now, in teaching either the general agriculture or the dairying, is it optional 
for your stjulonts to go into, for instance, geology classes, or botany, or chemistry, 
or other general work there? Are they really attendants at this ns well as in your 
own college, or do you teach those subjects in relation to agriculture?— A. No; there 
are special classes formed for the winter-course students in chemistry, entomology, 
veterinary acionee, and kindred snbjocts. The principal part of the work, however, 
is given by the college of agriculture. No tuition is charged for any of the courses 
in the college of agriculture. The winter-course students are required to take at 
least two-thirds of their work in subjects related directly to agriculture. 

Q. ITactieally, then, the student’s whole time is in the college of agriculture? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. Is your curricnlum wide enough in scientific agriculture to take4n everything 
that the finest schools of that character do? — A. Yes; the 4-year coarse is. The 
requirements for entrance to the College of Agriculture are just as high and just os 
sevens as those for the Colh'ge of Arts and Bciences; 2 years of French, 2 of German 
and the higher mathematics are required for entrance. The work of the first and 
second years is (lesigued to give a liberal education; that of the third and fourth 
years is devoted to the lu-uctical application of the sciences and knowledge to agri- 
cultural juirsuits. 

I may may make it broader. In the last years of the 4-year course the effort is 
mad(i to fit the student for practical life, especially along the lines of rural pursuits, 
and in all the aim is to give a liberal mid praoUoal edaeation to the industrial classes 
in the various pursuits andpro/essions of life. 

Q. (HyMr. A. L. Hauius.) What per cent of your gradnatos return to the farm 
and engage in practical farming?— A. Of 394 former students and graduates heard 
from recently, 87 percent; of the graduates alone, 85 per cent; of the winter-course 
students, 95 per cent; of the special students, 66 per cent. We have not been able 
to hear from all of our graduates. 

Q. (By Mr. West.) Docs that includo thoso eugagod in teaching? — A. Yes. 

Q, (By Mr. FAKtiUHAK.) Have you any statistical information us to the number 
of your graduates? — A. From 1868 to 1900 there were 114 post gradnatos, 123 grad- 
uates, 368 special sliideuts, 544 winter-course students, and 200 summer-coarse 
students in nature study. During the last year, 1900-1901, there have been 17 post 
graduates, 49 regular- course students, 14 of whom will graduate at this (sommence- 
luent; 50 specials, and 95 winter-course students. 

The work of the college is <Uvided into three rather distinct lines — one is teachtnjg 
at tho university; the second is experimenting and investigating both at the unP 
varsity and among the farmers of the State; and the third is university extension in 
agriculture, this being an effort to promote agricultural knowledge throaghout the 
State, especially among the industrial classes. 

CJ|. (Bv Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please describe your experiment-station work.— A. 
Under tho Federal law we received $1.5,000 for carrying on investigations. Some 
5 years since the State appropriated $1,500 of this to the State e.xperiraeut station, 
located at Geneva. Tho $13,500 is used to conduct investigations at the university, 
to publish bulletins, and to furnish experts, when called upon, throughout the State 
to investigate any serious outbreak of insect pests or diseases of animals or plants. 
About 12 bulletins are published yearly, together with an aiinnal report. 

Q. Are they distributed free?— A. Yes; we have tho franking privilege, the same 
as other experiment stations. Our mailing list runs from 20, (XW to 30, OW. 

Q. How is your mailing list made up?— A. By request for bulletins from the farm- 
ers. About ouco a year we slip cards into the bulletins and ask that they be 
returned in order that we may determine whether the parties receiving the bulle- 
ins are interested enough in them to open the publication, at least, wh^ich, if they 
do, they will find tho card. In this way wo cut off the careless and the laggards 
and eliminate from our mailing list those who are not interested enough iu our pub- 
lications to read them. If the cards are never returned the name is dropped from 
the mailing list. 

Q. Do these bulletins covtr tho questions of investigations of all branoUes of 
agriculture?— A. Yes. Formerly the investigations were largely conducted along 
general agricultural lines. Since receiving the State appropriation we have paid 
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mnch attention to horticulture and the diseases of plants, and to dairy husbandry. 
Horticulture and dairy husbandry are the 2 leading agricultural industries in the 
State. 

Q. Do you investigate the removal of insect pests and other causes of detriment 
to the farmer?— A. Yes ; the work of investigation is divided into the bureaus of gen- 
eral agriculture, horticulture, dairy hiisbandr}', entomology, and chemistry. At the 
head of each of these bureaus is a professor to manage it under the director. Each 
bureau has a man available to send to the relief of the farmer. If, for instance, there 
is an outbreak of any noxious insect, within hours a man is started to the place 
where the trouble occurs, to make an investigation. So in like manner with horti- 
culture. Plants are affected; a man is sent immediately to investigate the troul)le. 
In addition to all this, the director’s office is a sort or clearing bureau, where all 
sorts of questions come. These are all answered, amounting in some instances to 
100 per day. The (piestious are sorted and distributed to the various bureaus. Often 
a short letter and a bulletin will suffice, a similar case having been investigated 
before, but the questioner has not seen the bulletin. Iliis gives a general idt^a of 
the way the work is carried on. 

Q. Do you experiment upon different kinds of seeds, depths of planting, and cul- 
tivation? — A. Not much with different kinds of seed, because whether varieties do 
well or ill depends largely upon locality. Exp«‘,rimeuts at the university with 
varieties are not extensive. Our experiments in cultivation and tillage are numer- 
ous. Wo are trying to induce the farmers to experiment for themselves — helping 
him to help himself. In 1900 there were enrolled 199 experimenters with sugar 
beets, field beaus, potatoes, and fertilizers. Some of these were men who became 
interested in growing beefs ]>ecause of the erection of sugar-beet factories at Bing- 
hamton and Lyons. Before the factories were completed we w(To in the field try- 
ing to help the farmer master this new industry. Tlu‘, teachers travel largely on 
bicycles from farm to farm. Each experimenter may have 6 or more plats with dif- 
fereut varieties or with different tillage or diffOTeiit kinds of fertilizers. We scud 
out to these exptirimeuters small quantities of fertilizers; for instance, a sack of 
dissolved rook', one of muriate of potash, and one of snlphaf e of ammonia. Each 
sack may contaiu from 15 to 30 pounds. The farmer now begins to experiment by 
putting these various fertilizers on measured areas iu different combinations in order 
to determine whether the soil is deficient in one, two, or all of these jilant foods. 
We send a field agent, so far as possible, to see that the work is ]>roperly done. 

Q. Is there such a thing as determining the amount of plant food in the soil in 
the laboratory? — A. Yes; you can very easily determine the amount of plant food, 
but no method has been discovered by whion the chemist can toll what proportion 
of the plant food is available, since availability depends on several factors, such as 
heat and moisture, and many others. 

Q. Field experiments, then, are hotter than laboratory in that respect?— A. They 
should go on siranltaneously. For instance, the chemist finds a soil that is rich in 
potash. The farmer applies potash and finds that it improves his crop. AVe now 
know that the potash is not readily available. The <]ue8tion now naturally arises 
whether it is best to apply more potash or try to energize the lazy potash whicli is 
iu the soil by the application of gypsum, for mstance, or by increased and superior 
tillage; so we in like manner test the various plant foods in both soil and labora- 
tory, and we also try to discover what varieties of plants will feed upon tough 
plant food and what ones re<iuire their food prepared so that it will be in an easily 
available form. ‘ 

Q. Is it possible iu cropping to remove plant food from the soil so that it will not 
produce, while a soil of similar character in the same neighborhood will produce 
quite a crop? — ^A. Yes: and not only that, it is possible to so till laud as to lock up 
the plant food ; and while the farmer has not robbed the land of its plant food, by 
injudicious tillage and for lack of tillage the jdaut food has become tough— more or 
less unavailable. 

Q. If all the plant food in the soil were available, iu a short time what would be 
the result?— A. Oh, a desert. Nature is very conservative. If there is not a plant 
to use the food when it is available, uaturo looks it up in most cases, and saves it for 
the man who has more souse than to leave the land bare — that is, uncovered with 
crops for any considerable time, lii the case of nitrogen, that does not always hold 
true. 

Q. Then, it is not absolutely necessary for a farmer, in order to determine the plant 
food in the soil, to have it analyzed in the laboratory, hut by experiment be can 
become acquainted with the plant food that each plant requires, and he can soon 
tell whicli plant food is adapted to it?"~A. The plant, to an intelligeut man, always 
tells him more than the chemist can, hut none the less we can not do without the 
chemist, as ho may solve many questions which the farmer can not, and assist in 
solving those which require both the farmer and the chemist. 
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Q. You know the material you have in hand and you can give it in the order that 
you think will present it in the most intelligent and practical way? — A. The work 
of investigation and experimenting may all he summed up brielly hy saying that 
while we are experimenting at the university we are also doing our utmost to got 
the farmer to investigate for himself. We have emplasized the hotter tillage of the 
land perhaps more than any other one subject, and we are pleased to note most 
marked beneficial effects resulting from these experiments and from the emphasis 
which we lay upon the subject in our publications. In fact, we have been preach- 
ing the gospel of “ hot plowshares.” 

Perhaps I have gone into sudicient details outlining our exj)erimental work, and I 
will now proceed to the university extension work in agriculture. Some 8 years 
ago the people in the western i»art of the State, where they are much interested in 
fruit growing, asked for a speaker to come to their aid. We sent a lecturer who 
gave such good satisfaction that they asked for other speakers. But it was found 
that the instructors at the college could not meet the <lemand made upon them and 
carry on their own work at the university. To do this work, more men and money 
were needed. The farmers of this locality secured an approi>riation of $8,000 for 
the purpose of carrying on investigations in horticulture in the western part of the 
State. The next year they succeeded in having the ai>proprisition doultled and the 
territory and work enlarged. The following year they succeeded in having the law 
changed so that the $2.5, (KK) which they secured could he used “for the promotion of 
agriculture throughout the State.” Before, the work had all boon done tu horticul- 
ture. During the last 2 years the farmers have securcul an annual State appro- 
priation of ^15,000 “for the promotion of agricultural knowlotlge throughout the 
State.” 

Q. There is a disposition on the part of your legishiture to meet the needs of the 
farmers by appropriations? — A. Yes; I think so. We started out in the early years 
hy holding schools of agriculture and horticulture on the (arms or at the little ham- 
lets in the fanning districts. By this means wo found we were not loaching any 
large number, and the idea was conceived of teaching the teachers of the ])uhlic 
schools. We sent lecturers to the teachers’ institutes who got places on the prt»- 
gramme Irom day to day. The work was not altogether satislactory at first because 
of the time limit. About this time we commenced to soinl out literature— h^allets 
of construction, nature-study leaflets, and similar publications. Still latei" a sum- 
mer school of fl weeks for teachers was organized at the university. The subjects 
taught were nature study in insect life, in jdant life, and on the form. This summer 
school was continued for 2 years and Inwl a total attendance of 200 ])upils. Tliese 
teachers who came to us were largely from the citii's, and while the summer school 
was omiiiently successful wo believed we were not reaching the farmer and his chil- 
dren as directly as wo should. The scbitol was discontinued aud leaflets aud other 
publications were substituted, in a measure, for it. 

It was soon found that the publications must be quite varied to meet the wants of 
our varied constitneuts. A farmers’ reading course was estahlislied in 1898. During 
that year 8, ,503 fanners joined the course; in 1899, 9,229, and in 1900, <1,700, making 
a total of 22,492. AVe also have organized farmers’ reading clubs, which an*, com- 
posed of 10 to 12 young fanners, usually meeting in the evening or ufternoon at tlie 
residence of some club member. There are 48 of these clubs, with a total memhor- 
ship of about 1,0(K). The farmers’ wives called our attention to the fact that, there 
wore no publications adapted to their wants. To meet this demand a farmers wives’ 
reading course was organized, which has a membership of 4,717. This course has 
been organized but 1 year. The school teachers made a similar re<pie8t for help 
along the line of nature study. Leaflet No. 1 and others have been issued to meet 
this demand. There are 11,500 teachers receiving ttmehers’ leaflets from time to 
time. This cofiy of leaflet No. 1 will give a fair idea of the kind of literature which 
is being furnished to Hie j^eachers : 

TeACHICUS’ l^EAELETS ON NaTUKE StUDY. 

fTtsachers’ leaflc'ta for u.sc In the public .schools, prepared by the college of afrrieulturi', Clorin'll 

University, Ithaca, N.Y. Issued under chapter 128 of the laws of 1897. Eighth e<Ution. Issued 

under chapter (w, laws of 1898. No. 1. April 10, 189.8.] 

[Notk. — These leaflets arc intended for the ttaicher, nt>t for the scholars. It Is their purpose to 
suggest the method which a teacher may pursue in instructing children at odd times in nature study. 
The teacher should show the children the objects themselves— should plant the seeds, raise the plants, 
collect the insects, etc.; or, better, he should interest the children to collect the objects. Advanced 
pupils, however, may be given the leaflets and asked to perform the experiments or make the observa- 
tions which are suggest^. The scholars themselves should be taught to do the wbrk and to arrive at 
Independent conclusions. Teachers who desire to inform themselves more fully upon the motives of 
this nature-study teaching should write for a copy of Bulletin 122 of the Cornell Experiment Station, 
Ithaca, N.Y.] 
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now A HQTTASH PLANT GKTS OUT OF THK SBED.— BY L. H. liAlLKY, 

If one were to plant seeds of a Hubbard or Boston Manow squash in loose, warm 
earth in a pan or box, and were then to leave the parcel for a week or 10 days, ho 
would jfind, upon his return, a colony of plants like that shown in lig. 1. If he 
had not planted the seeds himself or liad not seen such plants before, he would not 
believe that these curious plants would overgrow into S(iuash vinos, so different are 
they from the vines which we know in the garden. This, itself, is a most curious 
fa<*t — this wonderful difference between the tirst and the later stages of all plants, 
and it is only because we know it so well that we do not wonder at it. 

It may happen, however— as it did in a pan of seed which I sowed a few days ago— 
that one or two of the ])lantB may look like that shown in fig. 2. Ilei'o the seed 
Booms to have come iq) on top of the plant, and one is reminded of the curious way 



1. SquHcsli i»Iiint 2. Squash plant which has brought 

11 week old. the see<l coats out of the ground. 

in which beans e<nne nj) on the stalk of the young ]>lant. If wo were to study the 
matter, however — as we may do at a future time— we should find a great difference 
in the ways in which the squashes and the beans raise their seeds out of the ground. 
It is not our jnirposo to compare the 8(iuash and the bean at this time, hut wo are 
curious to know why one of these squash plants brings its seed up out of the ground. 



H. (rcnninatinu just b<‘ginning, 


while all the others do not. In order to find out why it is, we must ask the plant, 
and this asking is what we call an experiment. We may first pull up the two plants. 
The first one (fig. 1) will be seen to nave the seed coats still attached to the very 
lowest part of the stalk below the soil, but the other plant has no seed at that point. 
We win now plant more seeds, a dozen or more of them, so that we shall have 



•I. The root and peg. 


enough to examine two or three times a day for several days. A day or two after 
the seeds are planted, we shall find a little point or root>like portion breaking out 
of the aliarp end of tbo seed, as shown in fig. 3. A day later this root portion has 
grown to be as long as the seed itself (fig. i), and it has turned directly downwards 
into the soil. Bnt there is another most curious thing about this germinating seed. 
Just where the root is breaking out of the seed (shown at a in fig. 4), there is a little 
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pe^ or projection. In fi^. 5, about a day later, the root has grown still longer, and 
this peg seems to bo formng the seed apart. In fig. 6, however, it will Ixn seen that 
the eeed is really being forced apart bv the stem or stalk above the peg, for this'stem 
is now growing longer. The lower lobe of the seed has attached to the peg (seen at 
a, fig. 6), and tne seed leaves are trying to back ont of the seed. Fig. 7 snows the 
seed still a day later. The root has now produced many branches and has thor- 
oughly established itself in the soil. The top is also growing rapidly and is still 




backing out of the seed, and the seed coats are still firmly held by the obstinate peg. 

While we have been seeing all these curious things in the seeds whi<“h we lia\e 
dll ^ up, the plantlets which we have not disturbed have been coming through the 
soil. If we wore to see the plant in fig. 7 as it was “coming up'’ it would look like 
fig, 8. It is tugging away trying to get its head out of the bonnet which is pegged 
down underneath the soil, and it has “got its back up” in the operation. In fig. 9 
it has escape<l from its trap and it is laughing and growing in delight. It must now 
straighten itself up, as it is doing in fig. 10, and it is soon standing proud and 



straight, as in fig. 1. Wo now see that the reason why the seed came up on the 
plant in fig. 2 is because in some way the peg did not hold the seed coats down (see 
fig. 13), and the expanding leaves are pinched together, and they must get them- 
smves loose as best they can. 

There is another thing about this curious squash plant whiob vre must not fail to 
notice, and this is the fact that these first two leaves of the plantlet cnme out of the 
seed and ^d not grow out of the plant itself. We must notice, too, that these 
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leaves are much smaller when tliey are first drawn out of tbe seed than they are 
when the plantlet has straightened itself up. That is, these loaves increase very 
much in size after they reach the light and air. The roots of the plantlet are now 
established in the soil and are taking in food, which enables the ]dant to grow. The 
next leaves whi<5h appear will be very difl'erent from these first or setid leaves. 

These later ones are called the true leaves. They grow right out of the little 



plant itself. Fig. 11 shows these true loaves as they appear (m a young (-rooknock 
squash plant, and the ]»lant now begins to look much like a scpiash vine. 

We are now curious to know how the stem grows when it backs out of the seeds 
and pulls tbe little seed leaves with it, and how the root grows downwwd into the 
soil. Now, let us pull up another seed when it has sent a singli^ root about 2 inches 
deep into the earth. Wo will wash it very carefully aud lay it upon a piece of 
])ai>er. 'Phen wo will lay a ruler alongside of it and make an ink mark one-quarter 
of an inch from the tip, and two or three other marks at equal distances above (fig. 
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Now^ lot UH make a Hiraiiar experiment with the stem or Btalk. We will mark a 
young stem, as at A in lig. U; but the next day we shall find that these marks are 
farther apart than when we made them (B, tig. 14). The marks have all raised 
themselves above the ground as the plant has grown. The stem, therefore, has 
grown between tlie joints rather than from the tip. The stem usually grows most 
rapidly, at auy given time, at the upper or younger portion of the joint (or inter- 
node), and the joint soon reaches the limit of its growth and becomes stationary, 
and a new one grows out above it. 

Noth.-— Common ink will not answer for this purpose because it “runs’' when the 
root is w^el, but indelible ink, used for marking linen or for drawing, should be used. 
It should also bo said that the root of the commou pumpkin and of the summer bush 
squashes is loo fibrous and branchy for this test. It should be stated, also, that the 
root does not grow at its very tip, but chiefly in a narrow /one just back of the tip; 
but the determination of this point is rather too difficult for the begijmer, and, more- 
over, it is foreign to tlui purpose of this tract. 

Natural science consists in two things, seeing what you look at and drawing proper 
conclusions from what you see. 

To the Teachkk: 

This is the first of a proposed series of leaflets designed f o suggest methods of pre- 
senting nature study upon common-place subjects. This is a new iiidiVof etiort lor 
the college of agriculture, and we therefore look upon the methods as largely 
experimental. We are endeavoring to determine the best way of interesting chil- 
dren in country life. You can give us many suggestions, and we should like a free 
expression of your opinions and experiences. It should be borne in mind that the 
object of these lessons is not to impart direct and specific information, but to train 
the child in the pow'ers of seeing and inquiring. The teacher should keep the atten- 
tion of the pupil closely fixed ujion the germinating seed (w^hen the subject of this 
leaflet is under review), asking him to describe everything whi(;h ho secs. Require 
that the pupil sees all timt is specified iii this leaflet, and endeavor to lead him on 
to see things which are not here described. Once the inquiry is started, you wdll, 
no doubt, i)e able to conduct other similar experiments from time to time. If ques- 
tions come up which you can not auswer, write them to us and wo may be able to 
hel]> you. 

\Ve suggest that you ask your pupils to write short compositions upon tbosi' les- 
sons and to make sketches of the observatious, and that you send us some of tliese 
from time to time in order that we may loaru how the experiment is working. We 
do not care for the best essays alone, but simply the average. The suggestious 
which we obtain from teachers will aid us greatly in the jireparatiou of future 
leaflets. 

The Witness. This class of leaflets is designed to help the teacher in interesting 
the pupils in the study of natural oiijects. So far as possible the idants or animals 
investigated liave some connection with practical agriculture, but the main object 
is to arouse interest in the rural districts, that the children may know and ap])reci- 
ate the beauties and wonders of plants and animals met with on the farm. None the 
less, do we try to reach through these leaflets tlie children of the cities. A single 
case may be cited for illustration: A teacher of New York City writes me, “We 
have no land : wo can not reach the country, and how can I make use of the leaflets f 
I see the need of getting the children interested , hut how am I to do it? " Later she 
writes : “ I told the children to bring cigar boxes to the school. They were too large 
to fit on the desks. I then set them to work to cut them dowu. This gave them 
something to do. I tb u sent to the ci/iintry and got some sacks of rich earth and 
had the children fill the boxes and plant various seeds which I furnished. This was 
in midwinter. My schoolroom is one solid garden of squash and corn and bean 
plants. Each child lias a garden upon its de^. Before this it was almost impossi- 
ble to get the children lu the room and get them settled after lunch. They now 
take 15 minutes for luuch, tlien assemble in groups during the balance of the noon 
hour and study these plants. It has transformed my whole school and has worked 
a miracle.” 

Q. Do they study nature in this way from the time the seed goes into the ground 
nntil it becomi^s a mature plant? — A. Yes; study it at any stage of growth ; even <lig 
up the seeds before they come up to learu how they germinate. 

Q. Do tliey study the couditious under which the seed must be placed to begin 
with, in order to learn the chemical changes that take place in the seed to feed the 
plant? — A. Yes ; they get a little of that, but not much chemistry.. Life and growth 
and change are more apparent to children and better understood than chemical 
changes. What we aim to do is to work without formal text-books; to teach the 
pupil through personal observation and by means of living teachers. 

Q. Is it not almost a necessity for the successful farmer to know what his plant 
needs and the oduditions under which it is growing from the time he plants the seed 
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until lie reaps his crops! — A. Yes; but most farmers are too old to secure this knowl- 
edge by studying pure science. They will get what they want to know more cer- 
tainly through experimental plats. They must ask questions of the soil through 
the plant and learn to listen carefully for the answer. The thing wo need more 
than anything else in industrial education in agricnltiire is a dhferently trained 
teacher. We shall never transform the rural population as we would like to until 
the teacher who goes into the school has a knowledge of and is in sympathy with 
plant and animal life as we find it on the farm, in the wood, and in the garden. The 
teacher should be able to tell the little child wliy the strawberry vines are not fruit- 
ful and why the strawberry blooms are not fertilized. Ho must be able to help the 
chikVs father to raise more and better potatoes, must know enough of insect life to 
suggest means of fighting or destroying insect pests. He must assist the farmer, 
through the child, to work in harmony with nature’s modes of action. The father 
will try an experiment for the child’s sake when he will not listen to the suggestions 
of th^^ most distinguished professor. We try to utilize this love of the parent for 
the child. In my opinion, the school-teachers of New York, at least, should be 
required to pass an examination in the simple fundamental principles and practices 
of agriculture, dairy husbandry, and horticulture before receiving their certificates. 
I feel wo shall never fully succeed until we get back to and behind the teachers in 
the country sohoolhouses. 

Q. You suggest that in order to get these teachers the examination should embrace 
a })art of the nature study? — A. Yes, ‘lir. 

Q,. Have you succeeded in securing that requirement in New York? — A. No; but 
more Jind more the authorities who are directing the educational forces of the State 
are (ioiuiug into 8ym])athy with our work. 

Q. (Hy Mr. FAUqi’HAR.) How does the superintendent of public instruction stand 
in respect to this question? — A. He assists us in every way he can. 

Q. What x>oBition do the regentsof the University of the State of New York take? — 
A. They are also very favorable to our work, and ask our instructors to go into their 
teachers’ institutes. We have three or four experts this summer who will give 
courses at the teachers’ institutes held at Chautamiuaand Alexandria Bay and other 
phn^es. But there is something I think we shall have to have more than this ; that is, 
tile teacher must bo trained to make a ptactical ap]>lication of the sciences to the 
affairs of life. 

The utility of this class of teaching of nature studies— do you intend to develop 
it more in the (iouutry schools than you would in the city schools, or would you have 
it all over the Htate of New York ? — A. All over the State. 

Would you make any exceptions in the grades? Would you put it into the 
high school and grammar school as well as the advanced grades of the common 
schools? — A. Yes; J think something of plants and animals should be taught in 
every grade in every school of the land. That can not be done until you get teachers. 

Q, (By Mr. Li’I'ciiman.) You mean to teach this particularly with the idea of rais- 
ing ugriculturistsf— A. No; we never ask nor question a student nor a child as to 
what liis life work is to be hereafter. We are trying to round out their education. 

Q. What particular advantage is there to a child to spend the time in this special 
kind of study if his natural inclination is toward a mechanical education? — A. To 
round out his Ufo and to keep him in touch with nature and nature’s God. 

Q. Isn^t it a waste of time with a student, whoso natural inclination is toward 
mechanics, to try to teach him the rudiments simply of agriculture? — A. I should 
hardly put it that way. I should try to keep him in touch with the world in which 
he lives. 

Q. Well, ho is going into the mechanical world and not the agricultural world; 
and would it not be an irksome task to a boy who bad no natural inclination for that 
kind of study to force him to learn something that his inclination is against? — A. 
You can not get him out of the agricultural world. 

Q. 1 am speaking now of the application of natural talents. He is not going to 
engage in agriculture; he is going to euffago in mechanics. — A. Let me answer that 
by inquiring. Then would you confine nis studies only to the mechanical arts? 
Would you make him a narrow man ? 

Q. My question indicatedonly a desire to educate the child in consonance with his 
natural inclination and not try to drive a square peg into a round hole. My (luostion 
led to this suggestion, whether it was a good use of the time of the child in school 
to teach him something which his natural iuolinatiou made irksome to liim?— A. 
Isn't that just what we often have to do with a child in laying a good broad 
foundation? 

Q. I am asking your judgment in relation to it. If you think that is a wise thing, 
I want to make it plain so that you will understand what I am getting at. With a 
child that shows aptness in a mechanical direction, do you think it advisable— will 
he not use time for what at the most would be a superficial education in agricultural 
pursuits? — A. I should want every child to have some knowledge of plants and the 
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environment in ^hich it lives. In other words, I would want him to know a great 
deal of one thing and a little of a good many things, which it is said constitutes 
a libera] education. 

Q. Well, then, you put it on the ground of broadening tlie child's intelligence, and 
not with the idea that it may wean him away from his natural inclination and make 
an agriculturist of him!— A. Oh, no, 1 would like to have the child go through the 
world with his eyes open, if you please, and make his living out of his specialty,* so 
that the child — the man or woman — can speak with some degree of intelligence about 
those ordinary things with which we all have to do. 

Q. Do you think that the course of modem education and the tendency of modem 
demands is toward specialization rather than generalities f— A. Specialization in the 
latter part of one’s education always, and a broad foundation at the beginning. 

Q. Your idea is that this liberal foundation will develop the natural aptitude of 
the child ?-A. Yes. 

Q. And then, I may say, to pursue that course along that line of natural aptitude!— 
A. Yes ; but you can not touch any phase of life without touching your environment — 
that is, the soil, the plant, and the animal. 1 could not get my breakfast this morn- 
ing without touching upon my environment. 

^ Q. Is it necessary lor the average mechanic to have a knowledge of the construc- 
tion of plants and education of that sort in order to appreciate his breakfast! — A. I 
think that children in youth should not be forced to take a course in agriculture or 
study an agricultural text-book in school; but I do think every child can be taught 
and energized and made to be a bettor man or a better woman in after life by com- 
ing in contact with living things and knowing something of how they grow and 
what they are. I should hate to have my daughter, who is a specialist, not know a 
rose from a chrysanthemum. 

Q. Do not understand me as antagonizing your position. I merely wanted to draw 
out how far you had taken the line in connection with the natural aptitude of a 
child for any special line of work, and how far you would use the time of a child 
who had not a natural aptitude. For instance, take a child who had a natural incli- 
nation to music; it may be most irksome to him or her to, what she would call, waste 
her time in studying plants when her whole desire was to study music.— A. I will 
answer by saying nature studies are rest studies. 

Q. 1 see the force of that. — A. There is no lesson to be gotten ; there is no exam- 
ination; but the teacher induces each child to bring a box of earth and plant seeds. 
I do not know of any child who has got so far away from childhood's curiosity as 
not to be immensely interested in such work. 

The boy who came to me the other day with six toads in his pocket I do not expect 
will become a farmer, but ho has got intensely intorestecl in the toads about our 
reservoir. Being interested and energized in seeing how much he can learn about 
the toads, w'o can now turn him out, trusting that he will be interested in every- 
thing. His eyes are opened, and if be studies a turning lathe he will study it with 
so much more care. 

We find that we must start at the bottom with the children, and so have organ- 
ized Junior Naturalists' clubs throughout the State. There are 764 of them. Their 
membership dues consist iu writing a tetter at stated times to the head of this bureau. 
There are 20,321 members enrolled in these clubs. 1'he natural objects studied give 
material for the drawing lessons. After the work is completed one school may 
exchange drawings with another school through the medium of the nature-study 
bureau. 

There is also a home nature-study course in which 1,400 are registered. The 
instructors who go out through the country visit these clubs as well as the farmers 
who are conducting experiments, 'fhe map lierewith presented indicates where the 
farmers are cooperating with us in the work of investigation. We have no map 
showing the location of the various clubs and roadiug circles. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhau.) Are these nature studies somewhat in the character of 
the Chautauqua studies!— A. No, 1 think not. They are not so extended in scope, 
and the main effort is to get the pupils in nature-study interested : open their eves 
and get them to asking questions; and you would believe that we have succeeded if 
you could see our daily mail. 

Q. Then the questions are propounded from your college in this nature study, 
passing all over the State through your leafiets!— A. Yes. 

Q. And correspondence is also maintained in answer to those questions! — A. Yes, 
and any other questions. 

Q. Is there any subsidiary teaching, also, in connection with it;. any of those con- 
nected with the college that go to the institutes or elsewhere in the State! Do they 
have anything to do with the nature studies! — A. Yes. Where there is a club 
formed they may request that a teacher be sent to speak upon a definite subject. 

Q. So that your teaching is not altogether by correspondence that simply answers 
the questions!— A. No. 

Q. You have practical teaching !— A. Y es ; the map referred to represents that a man 
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has been to nearly every one of those places. We may reach only one man who is 
experimenting, but when our representative is there he may gather the local club 
together and give a lecture. 

Q. Are your leadets adapted to quite young minds as well as to more matare 
onesf—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you a graded system of putting out your leaflets?— A. Yes, we have dif- 
ferent publications for ditlerent classes of pupils. I'he farmers’ reading courHe pub- 
lications are quite different from those designed for farmers’ wives. One instructor 



has full charge ol the farmers’ reading course, another of the farmers’ wives reading 
course, another of tJie school teachers’ course, and still another of the children s 
course. An entirely different sort of publications goes to the investigators. They 
^®cifio directions as to what is to be done and how to do it. Blanks arc fur- 
nished for reporting results. When these reports are received in the winter they are 
discussed, digested, and, so far as may be, published in the form of a bulletin. Such 
a one is now in press giving the lesnits of last year’s investigations throughout the 
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We receive many tboasands of letters in regard to the varions educational aotivl< 
ties which are being carried on throughout the State for the promotion of agricul- 
ture. They are an aggregation of fact, fun, and philosophy. It would not be wise 
to give the authors’ names. Here is one from a Kew York printer out of business. 
You will find it marked “1” in the World's Work, June, 1901. We find a large 
number of iicrsons who have partly failed in life, have got tired of the routine of 
city life and desire to retire on a little land, au<l these are among our best students. 

(Following is a copy of the letter in the World's Work, .June, 1901, p. 811, above 
referred to.) 

“I am just past 50 years old, healthy, but only weigh 110 pounds. Am a Now 
York printer out of business ami too old to get steady work. They want a younger 
man; besides my eyes are giving out. The only thing left for me to do is to go 
‘backwards to Eden,' and try to earn my living at farming in a small way. In pur- 
suance of this ])lan I have leased a small place in New .Jersey, 27 acres, with 
small house and dilapidated barn, cow shed, and corncrib. I took possession on 
February 1, last. I have means enough to pay a year's rent at $12 ]»er mouth, buy a 
cow, () young pigs, 50 chickens, a horse and dog, and some tools and seed, and live 
for 1 year. After that it must support nu‘ and a housekeeper and 14-yoar-old boy, 
who will also have to go to school. You ask what are my special ditticultios. Arn’t 
these them? Special and general? There is no choice in the matter; it is this or 
the poorhouse, with a chance of this and the poorhouse at the end otHhe year. I 
simply must make it succeed. 1 shall make mistakes, and if y(»u care, or if it interests 
you, 1 will report success or failure, so you can hohl me out as a light-house. I call 
the place I’orlorn Hope— Last Ditch." 

Another man says: “1 enjoy the study, for it is good sense, and until the farmer 
knocks a few scientific facts into his head he will continue to lose more than he 
gains. I consider the way you go about helping the farmer is by far the best invest- 
ment possible of the little StaWs money. 1 admire your noble work, and 1 want to 
study with you. Please send me the new studies as they come out, and believe me 
to bo.” 

Hero is a letter from a boy in i'ciinsylvania. (I may say that some of our work 
sometimes laps over into adjoining States.) He says: “My Dear Cornell: Itjileases 
me very much indeed that you have not forgotten your delinquent I’ennsylvimia 
hoy. You know 1 droppiul out while my wife was so sick. She is once moio getting 
well and I am glad. Anything from Cornell is always welcome here, and in my 
blundering way I have e.ndeavored to answer yonr questions. 1 hope to hear a 
speaker from Cornell, somevhere, this winter." 

The fourth is rather a curious letter. 

(Reading:) “I am a little <lubious about the wisdom of further pursuing this read- 
ing course. It has helped mo to becoim^- a better farmer than most of my neighbors, 
which in many cases lias aroused their envy and hatred." 

You see the ]>rejudico is not all gone in the* country any more than it is all gone in 
the city. (Reading:) “1 am fast losing friends; becoming isolated inconsequence. 
My crime is, I am raising 10 bushels of grain and 3 of potatoes to their one. If 1 
should, in the near future, grow a fine orchard they might mob me.” 

In regard to this letter, J may say that for 8 or 10 years we have been making 
strenuous efibrts to improve the potato eultoreof tlio State. We found that the 
average yield in New York was less than 100 bushels. We Jound also that we were 
able to raise anywhere from 200 to 400 bushels of potatoes without manures or fer- 
tilizers by emphasizing tillage. Now, we have gone out through the country endeav- 
oring to induce the farmers to raise potatoes the Cornell way and also their own 
way, side by side. We received about 300 rejdies from these i»otato growers last 
year, and with only one exception every man said this is a great improvement. 

Here is another one (reading): “The reading course has been a help to me the 
past summer in the way-of raising crops. Through these lessons I have obtained 100 
bushels of potatoes of salable size from one-half acre of ground, in spite of the unusu- 
ally dry year. There is nothing that I can say to criticise or condemn. I am thank- 
ful to the State and to the college for placing these lessons in my reach.” 

Another (reading) : “1 don’t know how to address you, and there are lots of poor 
old broken-down farmers in the same boat, but I will call you Cornell, so I will 
address you thus : Friend Cornell : 1 feel very much interested in your reading course. 
If you have got a pet name inform your readers. They are loyal and obey orders. 
Excuse us for not answering you according to your plans. We want to file all your 
matter so that if our business does not drive us too hard we can refer to them in the 
future," 

Yon observe from these letters that we have got into touoli with the farmer. That 
is the main thing. We are no longer in the old condition where the fanner hated 
the scientific man and the college professor, and where the college professor despised 
thefarmer. The missingl ink has been found. I think this part of outwork is to be 
emphasized more than all the other details— that we apparently have found the 
missiug link and broken down prejudice. 
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Drudgery transformed (reading): Although a Canadian farmer hoy, you were 
kind enough to send me your farmers’ reading course. After reading the five lessons 
on the soil and the i>liint, as I trudged up and down through the furrows, every 
stone, every lumj) of earth, every sandy knoll, every hollow had a new interest. The 
day passed, the work was done and I ha<l no experience.” 

It seems to me this is the best letter we have ever received. We have opened the 
boy’s eyes and set him to asking questions, and we are ready to .answer his questions, 
no matter how simple they may be. Some 22 of us are now engaged in the College 
of Agriculture, in the work <»f teaching at home and throughout the State and in 
eKperiineuting. When 1 began there were of us. 

Professor Craig says in his Humming up of these letters, “ Is not this the key to the 
whole situation f Vivify a task by introdming the child’s eternal ‘ why ? ’ aiid what 
was irksome becomes attractive; what was a labor becomes a recreation. Hcieiitilic 
and industrial education must be developed downward as well as upward. Its 
foundation should be laid in the farm home and the rural school. Correspondence 
courses in agriculture! strive to repair defects of early edmuition of tlie farmer with 
a view of placing him in full harmony with his surroundings.” 

The following is a sample, of many letters which are received, and is uniiiue in 
one respect, in that it is written by the secretary of the Hundred Year (dub of New 
York City : 

New York, Juffc 1, 1901. 

I. P. lloUKUTs, IHrecloij Ithaca, X. T. 

Dear Sir: Mncloseil (iiid aihlress card. 1 certainly do most earnostly desire to 
continue to receive ynur bulletins, which are to me more 1‘asciuatiiig than anything 
I have read since 1 sat up nights to road Dr. K. K. Kent’s narrative of his search 
for the North Polo. 

I have not many of tlio Ithaca bulletins, hut those of the Pnited States Ihqmrt- 
ment of Agriculture occupy the post of honor at my right hand and are in constant 
request, being suitably classified lor instant relercnce and study. 

[ am juiHsionately fond of the soil and all that that implies, and it is a sad moment 
that tears me away from my ])lant8 to get <lown town to ofiice business. Happy 
mortal, you, to able to saturate yourself to the c<»ro with the oil of sunshine and 
all manner of growing “herbs” and the fruits of the earth. Not to bo acquainted 
with the tiltli of a garden spot is to miss three-fonrtbs of life. “ What fools these 
mortals i)e” to desert the sweets of tlio rural worhl for the turmoil and hazard of 
city employment. 

But enough. I inclose a list of bulletins which I shall prize if permitted to pos- 
sess; and 1 shall see to it, that each Jiiid all shall find a prominent preservative in 
kinclred oorajmny in library Ifimdiug for other eyes alter mine sliall have ceased to 
sop up knowledge, and my bauds shall bavt^ ceased to caressingly crumble the soft 
leafy mold of my beloved garden, 

Sincerely yours. 


(i. (By Mr. West.) What are tho relations between the cidloge of agriculture and 
the other departments of tho university?— A. The college of agriculture has its 
separate f.i<;ulty, and all things which have to do with the college are decided by 
this faculty. Tlmse things which have to do with more than one college are finally 
decided by the general faculty of tho university. About one-half of the work in the 
i years’ course in agriculture is given by associate colleges, and one-half by the col- 
lege proper. 

Q. Are the stndtmts in tho college of agriculture for tho most part sons of farmers 
if New York State? — A. Not of New York State necessarily. About nine-tenths are 
sons of farmers. We have students from other States and foreign countries. Nearly 
all the special and winter oonrso students are from New York State. 

Q. Is there any tendency among your studtmts to change their course and take 
work in other courses ? — A. During the year gmierally 1 or 2 students change from 
the course in agriculture to other courses, and alike iiiimber from other courses change 
bo the course in agricultuio. 

Q. In what way do tho students in the other departments of tho university become 
interested in agriculture?— A. Students ilnd that they are not adapted to tho work 
lursued, do not like it, and coming in contact with the college of agriculture and 
luding It is a strong college, that its students readily find positions, they change over 
bo it. The various courses of study, in the first aud second year, are so laid out as to 
nake it easy to change over from one college to another at the end of the sophomore 
^ear. 

Q. It is not a development then from pure science to applied science? — A. No; 
[)ecau 80 the col lege of agriculture and most of the other technical colleges have a great 
leal of pure science in them. The scheme in the college of agriculture is for a student 
bo spend 2 years in training and scientific studies, or the larger part of 2 years, aud 
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then nww8 his work ill his junior aud aouior years on subject* directly relating^ to 
agriculture, thereby hoping to give to the student (now that we have enoa high 
requirements) both a liberau and practical education. In the Junior and senior years, 
at least one-half of the student’s work must be purely agiicultural. Von will notice 
that the higher mathematics and 2 years of French and 2 years of German are required 
for entrance or an equivalent of them. The scheme is, lirst, to give a course in agri- 
culture that shall be equivalent in training, both as to entrance and work in the 
college, to any of the first- class scientific or literary colleges in the land to produce 
a man who is not inferior to any graduate of any other ( ollege. Second, to offer 
op])ort unities to students from other colleges to pursue their studies for 1 or more 
years after taking bachelor’s degree. Third, to otter shorter courses for the farm 
boys who want pure agriculture and do not care to study the pure sciences and the 
languages. Fourth, to make provision for farm hoys and girls who desire to pursue 
the study of agriculture for short periods in order to become acquainted with the 
latest research and most improved methods. Fifth, to fnmish through a correspond- 
euce bureau and traveling teachers facilities for farmers, their wives, and their 
children, to secure help and instruction along the lines of their life work, by means 
of letters, occasional lectures, printed literature, and examination papers. 

Q. What administrative machinery have yon for placing your graduates in posi- 
tions! — A. None whatever. We receive applications for men from colleges, experi- 
ment stations, owners of largo estates, of creameries and cheese factories, etc. 

Q. .lust what is the relation of the ex|ieriment station to the college of agricul- 
ture?— A. The experiment station is a cleparlmeut of the college of agriculture. 
The work for the promotion of agricultural knowledge throughout the State is 
carried on by reason of a State ap]iropriation of $35,000. This is also a department 
of the college aud this work fs carrieil on along tliree somewhat distinct lines: 

(1) . Instruction at th<‘, university (the winter course). 

(2) . Instruction throughout the State: («) To farmers (reading course); {h) to 
larmers wives (reading course); (c) to school teachers (nature study) ; (d) to school 
children (nature study). 

(3) . Investigations throughout the State (the cooperative experiments). 

Q. What is the relation of the Cornell Experiment Station to the Geneva 
Station? — A, One of cooperation in the most friendly manner jiossible. Two or 
three cooperative bulletins have been published, one i>art being written by a Geneva 
Station luan and the other part by a Cornell man. 

Q. How does it happen that there are 2 experiment stations in Now York State?— 
A. Many years ago an effort was made to establish an experiment station by the 
Hon. A. 1). Wliito, ex-president of Cornell University, and his associates. Finally, a 
law was passed by the State legislature making provision for a board of trustees to 
report upon the advisability of establishing such a station. I'his board (appointed 
by the Governor) thought it would bo wise to have the station separate from the 
university, and therefore the State station was located at Geneva. Later, when the 
Hatch act was passed it was thought wise by tiie legislature to e.stablish the Govern- 
ment station at the land grant college, and therefore two stations, one maintained 
by the State and one by the Federal Government. The Cornell Station was given 
the federal fund of $15,000 until a few years since, when the legislature elected to 
give $1,500 of this fund to the State station wdth the view of securing for that station 
the franking privilege. 

Q. Are there any agricultural schools in New York State under private auspices f 
A. One at Hriarcliff Manor, Director (ieorgo T. Powell. The academy at Belleville, 
endowed and maintained quite largely by the farmers of the district, has established 
a chair of agriculture, and agriculture is to be taught as one of the regular academic 
studies. Mr. E. M. Baxter, one of our graduates, lias been elected as prinoipal, anc 
Mr. G. M. Bentley, another graduate, as assistant. 

Q. How are these private schools able to secure students, when tuition is free at 
Cornell?— A. Because they are located near the large cities where there are sons of 
wealthy men, who have failed to prepare themselves for the ordinary professions or 
for business and have apparently no aptitude to follow the profession of their fathers. 
Usually, these boys love an out-of-door life better than books and these schools pro- 
vide opportunity for them to become interested in plant and animal life. There are 
a great many persons who do not readily acquire abstract knowledge. There is great 
need in this country for agricultural schools where boys can find instruction in one 
or more specific lines of agricultural work, as dairy husbandry, horticulture, garden- 
ing, and the like. I wish there were at least a dozen of these schools in New York 
State. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The commission will probably deMre a few specimen 
copies of your teachers^ leaflets to insert either in whole or in part as a part of vonr 
testimony. You have left a number here, and probably you could designate those 
that are most important.— A, 1 will do so later, aud file copies with you. 
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Q. That will he entirely satisfactory. Have yon anything additional that you 
desire to say? — A. I mi^ht say that the awakening in the rural districts among the 
teachers of the country in the State of New York is very marked. We are greatly 
encouraged, and we now see as we have not seen before, after all this work, the 
need of a somewhat modified training of the teachers, especially those who are to 
teach in the country. We do not like to say that these teachers shall be compelled 
to go somewhere— for instance, to Cornell University— and take a course of 3 months, 
one term, in order to get in touch with this work; but nevertheless we do not see 
how these teachers are to he energized, until two or three generations are passed, 
without such provision. Bright well trained girls go to our country districts know- 
ing little about the natural objects which siirronnd them. They are not original 
because they have little or no training in rural affairs. It is not farmers we are 
trying to make in this work. We aim to give help to the people who live in both 
country and town and to stimulate their love for rural affairs. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) About everything iu this vast country of ours is approached 
from the utilitarian standpoint. Now, what have you to say iu relation to your 
proposition from that standpoint?— A. Yon have not made a man or a woman until 
you have develoijed Imtli sides of theJr natures. A man or woman is of very little 
value who can not take care of himself or herself. Then we want a citizen, a man 
or a woman who gets more out of life than their daily bread. 

Q. Is it not true of the vast majority of pupils iu the public schools that the utili- 
tarian standjioint is the first to ho considered— the ability to earn the daily bread f — 
A. Yes; but the first effort should be to develop th<» physitjm^ of the boy and girl so 
they wiirhe strong. The second is to teach them how to get a living. The third is 
to give them all wo (!an of the higher ideals, according to their capacity and envi- 
ronment. 

Q. Is it your idea that this broader knowledge will give a higher enjoyment of the 
things they are able to ac<;uiro through their knowledge of the utilities of life?— A. 
Yes. I believe the true road to the highest mental development is by the way 
of the utilities in youth. When the child is young you waut to. train the hand. 
Heretofore the old education, as I have looked at it, tried to edneato ono man’s brain 
and another man’s hand ; and too frequently two monstrosities were produced. Now 
we are trying to develop a harmonious man. 

Q. Trying to develop a man iu whom the brain and brawn will act together?— A. 
Yes; physically, manually, mentally, and morally. One follows the other naturally. 

Q. I tak(^ it, then, you arc in favor of what is called manual training iu the public 
school education?— A. Yes. 

Q. IIow early in the education of the chihl would you begin that?— A. As soon as 
the child shows constructive instincts. 

Q. It has been in evidence before our commission that it would bo wise to make 
manual training a part of the curriculum of the public school. 1 take it from your 
testimouy you are in favor of that proposition?— A. Certainly. I believe a student 
trained to use his hands will acquire what we call the higher education far more 
rapidly than one not so trained, and that higher education will bo of far more value 
to the man if he can sympathize with and appreciate the man below him. I would 
not make this a hard and fast system iu the manual training school; I would give 
opportunity for originality in the child. 

Q, The testimony given here that udvocaied the joining of the manual training 
with the public school indicated a desire to make it aii adjunct and not to supplant 
it. That would he your idea also ? — A. Yes ; fewer studies and greater thoroughness. 

Q. Would yon indicate what you mean by fewer studies— the ones yon have in 
view? — A, I expected to he a farmer, aud I do not believe the time I spent on Latin, 
though it was not very long, was of benefit tome. I did not get enough to give me 
a working tool, and I shouM have devoted that time to learning something of my 
chosen profession, agricnlture. I found myself at 30 years of ago without any real 
training, except such as I had picked up by f ractioe, for my profession of teaching 
agriculture. I find the boys who come to me in the same condition. We have to go 
clear h^k and teach them things they should have been taught in the sohoolB. 
Education at the university is expensive in these moilern days, and for one to pay 
out $300 to $1,000 a year to maintain himself, and then be compelled, if he is to beat 
all thorough, to study things that any boy of 14 ought to know, is humiliating. 

A clear statement of what nature study is is found in Teacher's Leadet No. 6, 
which is died herewith. This has gone to the tenth edition. Our lessons for the 
promotion of agriculture throuj^hout the State have to do, drst, with the soil, second, 
with plants, and third, with animals. A good illustration of the work on the soil 
and what it is is found in Cornell reading course for farmers No. 1, November 18, 
1898. toother with a miiz on reading lesson No. 1, by John W. Spencer. 

'The leadets referred to are reprinted on the following pages.) 
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1 Teacher’s leafletfl for use in the rural Bchoola. Prepared by the College of AgricuUttre, Cornell 
(Jiiiveraity, Ithaca. N. Y. Isaiied under the auspices of the Experlniont Station Extension, or 
Nixon Law, by I. P. lloberts. Tenth edition. No. U. May 1, 1897.] 

WHAT 18 NATOUK HTU1>Y?~BY L. H. HAILEY. 

It is Booing the things which one looks at and the drawitig of proper conclusions 
from what one sees. Nature study is not the study of a science, as ot botany, ento- 
mology, geology, and the like. That is, it takes the things at hand and endeavors 
to understand them without reference to the systematic- order or relationships of the 
objects. It is wholly informal and unsystematic, the same as the objects are which 
one sees. It is entirely divorced from detinitions or from explanations in books. It 
is therefore supremely natural. It simply trains the eye and the mind to see and to 
comprehend the cominou things of life; and the result is not directly the acquire- 
ment of science, hut the establishing of a living sympathy with everything that is. 

The proper objects of nature study are the things which one oftenest meets. To- 
day it is a stone; to-morrow it is a twig, a bird, an insect, a loaf, a llower. 'fhe 
child, or oven the high-school pupil, is first interested in things which do not need 
to be analyzed or changed into unusual forms or problems. Therefore, iiroblems of 
chemistry and of physics are for the most part unsuited to early lessons in nature 
study. Moving tilings, as birds, insects, and mammals, interest children most, and 
therefore seem to he the jiroper subjects for nature study; but it is often difficult to 
secure specimens when wanted, especially in liberal (juantity, and stilkiuoro difficult 
to see the objects in perl'ectly natural conditions. ITants are more easily had, and 
are therefore more practicable for the purpose, although animals and minerals should 
by no means be excluded. 

If the ob.jects to be studied are informal, tbe methods of teaching should be the 
same. If nature study v ore made a stated part of a curriculum, its purpose w'ould 
he defeated. The chiefest difficulty with our present school methods is the neces- 
sary formality of the courses and the hours. Tiisks are sot, and ta.sks are always 
hard. The only way to teach nature study is, with no course laid out, to hriiig in 
whatever object may bo haudy and to set the pupils to looking at it. Tbopu])ils 
do the work— -they see the thing and explain its structure and its ineauiug. The 
exercise should not be long, n(»t to exceed 15 minutes at any time, and, above all 
things, the pupil should never look upon it as a recitation, an<l there should never be 
an examination. It should come as a rest exercise whenever the pupils become list- 
less. Ten minutes a day for one term of a short, sharp, and spicy observation ui>on 
plants, for example, is worth more than a whole text-book of botany. 

The teacher should studiously avoid definitions and the setting of patterns. The 
old idea of the model fiower is a pernicious one, simply because it does not exist in 
nature. The model fiower, the complete leaf, anil the like, are inferences, and ])upil8 
should always begin with things and not with ideas. In otlier words, tlie ideas 
should ho suggested by the things, and not the things by the ideas. “Here is a 
drawing of a model llower,’' the old method says; “ go and find the nearest ayiproach 
to it." “Go and find mo a llower," is the true method, “and let ns see what it is." 

Every child, and every grown person, too, for that matter, is interested in nature 
study, for it is the natural method of acquiring knowledge. The only difficulty lies 
in the teach iiig, for very few teachers have had any drill or experience in this iufonual 
method of drawing out the observing and reasoning powers of the pupil wholly with- 
out the use of text-hooks. The teacher must first of all feel the living interest in 
natural objects which it is desired the pupils shall acquire. If the enthusiasm is not 
catching, better lot such teaching alone. 

All this means that the teacher will need helps. He will need to inform himself 
before ho attempts to inform the pupil. It is not necessary that he become a scien- 
tist in order to do this. Ho simply goes as far as he knows, and then says to the 
pupil that he can not answer the questions which ho can not. This at once raises 
his estimation in the mind of the pupil, for the ]mpil is convinced of his truthful- 
ness, and is made to feel— but how seldom is the sensation — that knowledge is not 
the peculiar property of the teacher, but is the right of anyone who seeks it. It 
sets the impil investigating for himself. The teacher never needs to apologize for 
nature. He is teaching simply because he is an older and more experienced pupil 
than his pupil is. This is just the spirit of the teacher in the universities to- day. 
The best teacher is the one whose pupils tbe farthest outrun him. 

In order to help the teacher in the rural schools of New York, we have conceived 
of a series of leafiets explaining how the common objects can be made interesting 
to children. While these are intended for the teacher, there is no harm m giving 
them to the pupil: but the leaflets should never be used as texts to make recitations 
from. Now and then take the children for a ramble in the woods or fields, or go to 
the brook or lake. Call their attention to the interesting things which you meet— 
whether yon yourself understand them or not— in order to teacli them to see and to 
find some point of sympathy; for everyone of them will some day need the solace 
and the rest which this nature-love can give them. It is not the mere information 
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which is valuable; that may be had by atkiug some one wiser than they, but the 
inquiring and sympathetic spirit Is one’s own. 

The pupils will nnd their lessons easier to acquire for this respite of 10 minutes 
with a leaf or an insect, and the school-going will come to be less perfunctory. If 
yon must teach drawing, set the picture in a leaflet before the pupils for study, and 
then substitute the object. If you must teach composition, let the pupils write upon 
what they have seen. After a time, give 10 minutes now and then to asking the 
children what they saw on their way to school. 

Now, why is the College of Agriculture of Cornell University interesting itself in this 
work f It is trying to help the farmer, and it begins with the most teachable point — 
the child. The di8tri(!t school can not teach agriculture any more than it can teach 
law or engineering or any other profession or trade, but it can interest the child in 
nature and in rural problems and thereby fasten its syinpathies to the country. The 
child will teach the parent. The coming generation will see the result. In the 
interest of humanity and of country, we ask for help. 

To THE Teacher: 

The following leaflets have been issued to aid teachers in the public schools in 
presenting nature-study subjects to the scholars at odd times. 

1. How a B(iua8h plant gets out of the seed. 

2. How a candle hums. 

3. Four apple twigs. 

4. \ children’s garden. 

5. Some tent-makers. 

6. What is nature-study f 

Address, Chief Clerk, College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


[Cornell roadinji comae for fnriuera. Issued by the Ctdlego of Agriculture, Cornell University, 

Itluica, N. Y., in the mouths of November, De’cenilier, January, February, and Muroli. Reading 

lesson No. 1. November, 1900. M edition. Ily L. H. Bailey.] .. 

THE soil: what it is. 

1. 7'he basis of soil is fraijmenis of rook. — As the earth cooled the surface solidified 
into rock. The jiroccsses of nature have been c onstantly at work in breaking up 
this rock nnd making it into soil. 

2. Weatheriuff is the great agency in making rocks into soil. — liaiu, snow, ico, and frost 
have worn away the mountains and deposited the fragments as soil. Probably as 
much material has been worn away from the Alps as still remains, and this material 
now forms luuch of the soil of Italy, Germany, Franco, and Holland. Our own 
mountains and hills havc^ worn away in like manner. 

3. Weathering is still active. — All exposed rooks arc'> wearing away. Stones are grow- 
ing smallc'r. The soil is pulverized by fall plowing. 

4 The particles of soil are worn and transported by water. — Every stream carri es away 
great quantities of soil and deposits it in the shallows and the bays. After every 
rain the streams and ponds are muddy or roily. Observe the sediment or fine mud 
which remains when a ‘^mud puddle’^ dries up. The smallest rivulet carries away 
tons of earth every year; and this earth is deposited somewhere, and sometime it 
may, perhaps, come into use again for the growing of plants. Many of our best aud 
richest farm lauds are the deposits of former streams aud lakes. Such lands are lino 
and silt-like. Most lowlands belong to this category; and even some of our higher 
lands are formed from deposits from water. The mixcal and varied charaetc^r of 
soils is largely duo to the fact that they ar§_the results of trau8j)ortation from differ- 
ent places. 

Observe the flat lands about lakes. These flats are formed by the deposition of 
material from the surrounding highlands; hut they are often exposed before their 
natural time by the lowering of the water level in the lake. All lakes aud ponds 
are filling up. Nearly ever^y stream makes a delta at its mouth ; but if tbe stream 
into which it empties is swift the delta may he carried away. 

Observe, also, the broad rounded hillocks and knolls in valleys and ravines. Many 
of them have attained their present form from the action of moving water. 

Every farmer knows that overflowed lands are rich. He has heard of the wonder- 
ful fertility of the Nile. He should explain these facts. 

5. All productive soils also contain organic matter. — Organic matter is the remains 
of plants and animals. As found in soils in a decaying condition, it is called humus. 
It IS the humus which gives the soil its dark or ** rich” look. It also tends to make 
soils loose, warm, aud mellow. It holds moisture. The addition of humus niakos 
soils loamy. A sandy loam is a soil of which the original mineral matter is sand, 
and a clayey loam is one of which the basis is clay. Soils which have no humus are 
hard, ^‘dead,” and unproductive. 

607a ^78 
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(). JIumm is supplied hy means of roots and stuhhle^ yreen crops, and harn mamtres.— 
If tbe farmer practices a rotation of wliicli meadow and pasture are a part, the sup- 
ply of hnmiis will be lUfiintaincd. In such cases ^reen manuring? is unnecessary, 
except now and then upon lands which are very hard or poor. The roots and stub 
hie, with the droppiny:sof the animals on the pasture, and inannn^ applied with one 
of the crops in the rotation, keep the land well supplied with vegetable matter. 
Whenever ^jossible, it is better to feed the crop to stock and return the manure to 
th(i land than to ])low the croj) under, for one will get back the greater part of the 
fertilizing value (*f the crops and maintain the animal at the same time. In western 
Now Yoik thino an* hundreds of acres of refuse lands, and at this day there are 
thousands of tons of herbage on the ground and no stock to eat it. It is w'asteful. 

Many soils which are said to bo worn out are robbed of their humus rather than 
of their plaut-fo<»d; olhers have been injured in their texture by < arclc88 or faulty 
manageinent. In supplying humus, it is better to add small (luaiitities often. 
Lunds which arc under constant tillage, in corn, wheat, oats, and potat(/es, may be 
supplied with humus i f catch crops ar<5 sown with the crop, now and then, late in the 
season. Rye, Canada i)eas, i’rimson clover, and the like may be used for this pur- 
pose. }‘low them under as soon as the laud is ready in the sju ing, oven if the plants 
are not large. 

Observe hoxv tl»c forest snpjdios its humus. Year by year the h'avos add to tho 
soil cover, slowly ])assing into v<5getalde imdd or hnmns. The trunks linally decay 
and ])ass into the soil. The work is elfectivelj’^ done, but it consumes time; and man 
is in a hurry. When the forest is removod the land is very productive. It is called 
“virgin soil,” notwithstundiug the fact tluit an enormous crop of trees has just been 
taken IVom it, and that it may have grown hundreds of such crops. 'I’he real virgin 
soil is the barnm soil. Hut however rich this forest soil iiiay be when tlu' timber is 
first removed, it generally soon hjses its exuberant fertility. The ])igmy crops of 
the farmer seem to Ixv harder on the soil than the gigantic cro])8 of nature. Some of 
this loss of ]u<»(b(cti\ ity is duo t<> the loss of humus. 

A rotation ]uevents tl»e exhaustion of plant food, supplies nitrogen in leguminous 
crops, one cro]) leave8.thc land in hctlc.r condition for anotlmr, th(‘ roots and stnhhlo 
improve tin* texture of the soil, it keeps weeds in cheek, provides for continuous 
labor because stock is kc]>t. 

The rotatiiui should differ with the kind <d’ soil and general style of fanniug. The 
Cornell rotation is : 

Wlu'at. 

Clover an<l timothy, 1 year. 

Maize (eorn). 

Oats. 

A good rotation for wocd-infesled land is. 

Sod, 1 year. 

Maize, 

Potatoes, or some other tilled I’lop 

Oats or liarley. 

On fruit farms rotations are not so praetieablo as on grain farms; hut the fields 
whii'h lire not in fruit can often he worked in rotation to great advantage. The 
g(*neral tendeney of fruit farmers is to keep too little stock. Jf stock can not he 
kept, the humuN can lx.* maintained by catch crops and cover crops. 

7. TheferHlihi of the land is its power to produce crops. It is determined hy three things: 
The lecture of the soil, its richnexs in plant food, and its availahle moisture.— 'Hhci texture 
of the soil is its physical condition— as to Avhether it is mellow, loose, leacliy, cloddy, 
hard, and the like, A rock or a hoard will not raise corn, and yet it may contain an 
abiindaiice of plant food. Th.i plant can not get a foothold, and it would do no good 
to apply fertilizers. Spreading potash on a lump of clay is not farming; it is the 
w'asling of potash. A cow will not aiiprcciate the fanciest ration if she is iiucom- 
fortahlc; neiihcr will a ]daiit. It is only on laud which is in good tilth that fertil- 
izers jiay. The better the farming, the, more it will pay, as a rule, to buy plant 
food ; but ]XJor farmers can not make it pay. 

IS. y at urc secures good te.ifure in soil hy growing plants in it. — Roots niako tlie soil 
finer, and plants supfdy it witli humus. Pl.ints break down the soil hy sending 
their roots into the crevices of the particles, and the root acids dissolve some of it. 
Observe nature wtirkiug at tliis problem. First the “moss 'or lichen attacks the 
rock; the weather cracks it and wears it away; a little soil is gathered here and 
there ill the hollows; a fern or some other lowly plant gains a foothold; year hy 
yi'ar, .and century hy century, the pocket of soil grows deeper and larger; and 
finally, the rock is worn away and crumbleil and is ready to support potatoes and 
smartweod; or, the rock may he h.ard and hare and yon can not see any such firoo- 
CHS going on. Yet, even then, every rain washes something awav from it and the 
soil beneath it is constantly receiving additions. Some soils may be said to he com- 
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pleted—tlie rock is all broken down and fined ; other goils are still in process of 
manufacture— they are full of stones and pebbles which are slowly disintegrating 
and adding their substance to the soil. Did you ever see a ‘^rotten stone? ” 

The longer ])lant8 are grown on any soil and returned to it, the richer the soil 
becomes. But nature has centuries at her disposal; man has but a few short years 
and must work rapidly, and lie can not afford to make mistakes. 

9. The texture of the 8od may he improved; {l)byunde} draining; {2) hy idling; {2) hy add- 
ing vegeiahle matter; (4) hy adding certain materiahj as lime, which tends to change the size 
of the soil particles. — The reader will say that nature does not practice tile draining. 
Perhaps not; but then, she has more kinds of crops to grow than the farmer has, 
and if she can not raise oats on a certain piece of land she can put in water lilies. 
We shall have an entire lesson devoted to drainage anil tillage and also one to 
manures and fertiliziirs. It is enough for the present to say that the roots which are 
left in the ground after the crop is harvested are very valuable in improving thesoil. 
This is particularly true if they are taproots— if they run deep into the soil. Clover 
bores holes into the soil, letting in air, draining it, warming it, and bringing up its 
])lant food. Roberts reports (“ Fertility of the J.and,” p. 345) that a second growth 
of clover, two years from seeding, gave a yield of air-dried tops of 5,417 pounds ner 
acre, and of air-dried roots 2,3fi8 pounds in the first 8 inches of soil. Add to this 
latter figure the weight of roots below 8 inches and the stubble Jiiul waste, and it 
is seen that the amonnt of herbage left on the clover field is not greatly less than 
that taken off. In this instance the roots contained a gri^ater percentage of nitro- 
gen and phosphoric, acid than the tops and about the same percentage of potash. 

Make an estimate of what proportion of the i>lant growth you raise is actually 
taken ntf the field. Figure uji, as accurately as yon can, the portion left in roots, 
stubble, leaves, and refuse. Even of maize you do not remove all from the field. 
This calculation will bring up the whole question of the kind of root-system which 
each sort of jdant has. Have you ever made a close evauiination of the roots of 
potatoes, mai/e, wheat, clover, cabbages, buckwheat, strawberries, Canada thistles, 
or other crops? From what jiart of the soil do those plants secure their nourish- 
ment*^ What power have they of going deep for water? What proportion of them 
is root ? Because the roots are hidden wo have neglected to examine them. 

10. The soil is phint food; hut this food hecomes usable or arailahle «/oa'h/.— Roberts 
has compiled the analyses of 49 representative soils made hy American chemists, and 
the following is the result: “The tables reveal the fact that oven the poorer eoils 
have an ahnndanco of plant food for several crops, wliile the richer soils in some 
cases have sufficient for 200 to 300 crops of wheat or maize, 'riie average of 34 
analyses gives to each acre of land, 8 inches deep, 3,217 pounds of nitrogen, 3,936 
pounds of i)ho8])horic acid, and 17,597 pounds of potash, and this does not include 
that which is contained in the stones, gravel, and sand of the soil which will not pass 
through meshes of one-fiftieth of an inch, which, by weathering and tillage slowly 
give up the, ir valuable constituents. — Roberts’s Fertility of the Land,” p. 16. 

Fortunately this preat sf ore of giant food is locked up, else it would have leached 
from the stiil or have been used up long ago. By careful husbandry a little of it is 
made usable year by year; and the better the management of the land the more of 
this food is available to the ])lant. When the farmer has done his best to get out of 
the land all that it will give him, then he may add fertilizer for bigger results. 

Plant food is available when it is in such condition that the plant can use it. It 
must be botli soluhlo and in such chemical form that the plant likes it. Plant food 
which is not soluble in rain water may still be soluble in soil water (which contains 
acids deri veil from the humus) ; and the acid excretions from the roots may render it 
soluble. But solubility is not necessarily availability, for, as wo have said, the 
materials must be in such combination that the plant will take tlnmi. Thus, nitrate 
of soda (NaNOn) is available because it is both soluble and in the form in wliich the 
plant wants it. But nitrite of soda (NaNai)is not available although it is soluble — 
the plant docs not like nitrites. 

11. Nitrogen must probably be in the form of nitrates before it can be used hy most 
plants, — Nitrogen is abundant. It ib approximately four-fifths of thi*. atmosphere, 
and it is an important content of every plant and animal. Yet it is the element 
which is most (kfilcult to secure and to keep and the most expensive to buy. This 
is because the greater part of it is not in a form to bo available, and because Avhen 
it is available it tends to leach from the soil. It is available when it is in the form 
of a nitrate— 1 part of nitrogen, 3 parts of oxygen, united with 1 part of some other 
elenaent (NaNO;i, nitrate of soda; KNOu, nitrate of potash or saltpeter; UNO 3, 
nitric acid, etc.). The process of changing nitrogen into nitrates is called nitrifica- 
tion. This process is the work of germs or microbes in the soil; and these germs 
work most eflQciently when the soil is not water-logged, and when it is well tilled. 
The farmer should make his nitrogen supply as he goes along, and he makes it with 
tile drains, plows^ harrows, and cultivators. 
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But there are some plants which have the power of using the nitrogen which is in 
the air in the soil. These are leguminous plan ts—clo vers, peas, beans, vetch, alfalfa. 
If, therefore, the farmer can not secure sufficient nitrogen by other means, he may 
use these plants as green manures. If his system of farming will not allow him to 
use these plants, or if he does not secure sulficieut nitrogen when lie does use them, 
then he can go to the warehouse and buy nitrogen. 

12. The sou is not a mere inert mass; it i« a scene of life and activity . — This is the new 
and the true teaching. Soil which is wholly inactive is unproductive. Movements 
of air and water, actions of heat and evaporation, life rounds of countless microscopic, 
organisms, decay, and ilislntegration of plants and soil parti (des— these are some ol 
the activities of the fertile soil. If our ears were delicate enough we could hear the 
shufilo of the workers, the beating of the hammers, and the roll of the tiny machinery. 
All things begin with the soil, and at last all things come back to it. The soil is the 
cemetery of all the ages, and the resurrection of all life. If the soil is not idle, 
neither should the farmer be. 

Note.— Persons vvlio desire to pursue this subject further should procure King’s b(x>k " The Soil” 
andRoberts’s “Fertility ofthc Land,” published by the Macmillan (’o., Now York, at7r>(:entsa.nd$1.25, 
respectively. 

[This reading lesson is sent free to all ^lersons in New York State who are inter- 
ested in agriculture. A supplement or quiz accompanies it, asking questions on the 
lesson. Those who answer those questions will receive subsequent issu^js of lessons. 
Thesii lessons are published by the College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 

The reading lessons now cover tliroe principal topics: the sod and the plant; 
dairying and cattle feeding; fruitgrowing. The subject-matter of these lessons 
will he of the nature of review work for some, while to others the principles us such 
will he new. I trust they will he interesting and useful to all. 

Address Farmers’ Reading Course, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. John Craig, 
Supervisor Farmers’ Reading Course.] 

[Third edition. Cornell reading course for farmers. Quiz on reading loason No. 1. November, PJOO. 

By John W. Si»encer, Revised by John Craig.] 

[These questions constitute a supplement to reading lesson No. 1 (the soil: What 
it is). Its purpose is to induce the reader to think carefully about what he reads. 
Answer the questions as best you can and return this sheet to us (2 cents postage). 
We want these answers in order that we may know what interest you are taking iu 
the reading course and how much good you are getting from it, and we want to help 
you when you do not understand tlie problems involved. We are after results, and 
do not care about the handwriting nor the grammar. These answers are fur our 
own examination and are not to he made public. Wo should be glad of any com- 
ments on these lessons. 

It is hoped that readers will form themselves into little clubs to meet ouce or twice 
a month to discuss the problems raised by tho lessons. 

Those who answer tho questions will receive futqre lessons? 

What is the influence of weather upon soft, slaty rock jutting out on embank- 
ments and in railroad cuts? 

. Have you ever taken a glass of water from a flowing stream after a heavy rain 
and allowed it to stand until tho sediment has settled? What is this sediment? 

Imagine a branch of this stream bringing rotted slate rock and another bringing 
flue sand. When mixed in the main stream and deposited on some bar or overflowed 
field what kind of soil would the mixture make? 

What is inorganic matter? 

What is organic matter? 

Why are soils from which a thrifty forest growth has been removed capable at 
once of producing good farm crops? 

How are lichens (sometimes called ''mosses^’) enableil to grow on bare rock or on 
a tombstone? 

If any great amount of lichen should become mixed with the disintegrated rook, 
would it be humus and form a weak soil that might produce an order of plants a 
ittlo larger an stronger than lichen f Explain. 
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As the higher order of planits come in and die down and mix with the soil, would 
the process iucrejise tlui productive power of the soil f Howf 

In instances in whi< h soil has been removed by grading, could a new soil be well 
made by adding commercial fertilizer alone? What would you apply iirst to such 
land? 

If humus in soil under cultivation is perishable, ought it not to be the farmer’s 
first care to kee]» good the (jiiantity first found in the virgin soil? 

In addition to the huinus returned to the soil in manure, from forage fed to stock, 
and by plowing under stubble and roots, do you think it a good plan to sow some 
cover-crop in corn rows at lust cultivation, and on oat and wheat stubble as soon as 
the crop is off, for plowing under the following spiingf Have you tried this plan 
and with what results? 

What are good crops for this ]uirpo8e? 

Which of these are leguminous plants? Name all the kinds of leguminous plants 
you know. 

Why is it advised to plow under the green crops as soon as the land can be worked 
in the spring? 

Do you think a rotation of crops helps the soil to bear the strain of successive 
cropping? If so, why? 

What is a so-called ‘‘ worn out” soil? 

How is your soil made an active laboratory in which changes will take place and 
some of this unavailable, plant food be made usable? 

When the texture of your soil is imor, or, in other words, when yon laboratory is 
out of order, will the best commercial fertilizers or stable manures give good results? 

Why are heat and air important agencies in the changes going on in the soil, as 
they also are in the changes in a barrel of cider or in the yeast in a pan of dough? 

Does standing water on soil have a detrimental or beneficial eft’ect on the heat and 
air? Why? 

How can you make the soil laboratory do the best work? 

(Name) 

(Post-oflice) 

The Witness. A leaflet was printed on ^‘How the Plant Gets Its Food From the 
Soil.” This is found in Cornell reading course for farmers No, 4, by 15. M. Duggar. 
The quiz on this lesson, No. 4, is by L. H. Bailey. 

(The lesson and quiz referred to are reprinted below.) 

[(Cornell rending course for farraerw. Issued by College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, 

N. Y., In the raonthsof November, December, January, February, and Mareh. Reading lesson No. 4. 

February, 1901. Second edition. By B. M. Duggar.] 

HOW THE PLANT GETS ITS FOOD FROM THE SOIL. 

1. Hoots feed obgourefy.— The poultry yard is the proper place to observe how the 
chicken takes its food and drink, but garden observations alone do not furnish us 
equal evidence concerning the garden plant. Everyone knows that the plant takes 
water and soluble HUhstancos from the soil by certain root strnctores, but the facts 
about the interesting activities of these roots too often remain a secret of the soil. 
These activities may seem obscure, but let us handle the plant, make^a few simple 
experiments, and see what the study yields. In this study we are concerned with 
the one question of how the plant gets the water and other food materials from the 
soil, disregarding entirely the various kinds of substances that may be used as food. 
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2. There are roofft and there are roo<Zef«.— -In flgnro 1 -v^e have a radish plant ready 
for the table. It has developed no seeds, hut it has stored up food ; and for present 
purposes we may consider it a mature plant. T<» begin with, observe how its root 
system is constructed. 

The plant has been pulled out of the soil in which it was growing. The large 
fleshy root terminates in a common-sized root (a) to which little rootlets (6) are 
attached. Then there are little rootlets {¥) attached to the fleshy root at various 
places near the base; and this we expected, knowing that the fleshy root is nothing 
but the enlarged taiiroot. But the rootlets which we so readily see are only inter- 
mediary, and there are numerous yet smaller structures which wo do not see at all 
when wo handle the plant so roughly. 

3. The rootlets are clothed with hairs (root hairs) %ehich are very delicate structures . — 
Next we will carefully germinate some radish seed so that no doli<^ate parts of the 
root will he injured. For this purpose we simply sow a few seed in jniekiug moss or 
in the folds of some black cloth, being careful to keep them moisf,. In a few days a 
seed has germinated, the root has grown an inch or two, and branched once or twice 
perhaps. Lift the moss carefully, or open the folds of the cloth. Fig. 2 shows what 
may bo found. Now notice that at a distance of about a quarter of an inch from the 
tip the root is covered with a delicate fringe, of hairs. They are actually hairs; 
that is, root hairs. Touch them and they collapse, they are so delicate. Dip one of 



the plants into water, and when removed the hairs are not to ho seen. The water 
mats them together along the root and they are no longer evident. No wonder we 
can not see root hairs well when a plant is pulled out of the soil, bo it done ever so 
carefully! The delicate root hairs clothe the young rootlets, and wo can hardly 
estimate what a great amount of soil is thus brought into actual contact with the 
plant. The value of this contact we shall soon sec. Root hairs are not young roots. 

4. The rootlet and the root hair di/sr.— The rootlet is fleshy in its way— a solid, com- 
pact structure, 'fhe root hair is a tubular-plant cell; that is, a delicate little tube, 
within the cell wall of which is contained living matter (protoplasm) ; the cell wall 
and the lining membrane of this wall permits water and substances in solution to 

E ass in by a very interesting physical process. Being long and tnbellke, these root 
airs are especially adajited for taking in the largest quantity of solutions ; and they 
are, in fact, the principal means by which water and plant food are absorbed from 
the soil, although the surfaces of the rootlets themselves do their part. Water 
plants do not need an abundant system of root hairs, and such plants depend largely 
upon their rootlets. 

5. A salt solution separated by a membrane from water absorbs some of the water and 
increases its own volume.— To understand better how the root hairs absorb their water, 
we will study, that physical process already mentioned. First dissolve 1 ounce of 
saltpeter, which we may use as a fertilizer solution, in 1 pint of water, calling this 
solution I. For use in some experiments later on also dissolve a piece of saltpeter 
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not larger than a peach pit (about one-seventh ounce) in uboat 1 gallon of water, 
calling the latter solution II. Now, iill the tube A in iig. 3 almost full of the strong 
solution I, and tie a jdece of animal lueinbrane (hog’s bladder is excellent for this 
purpose) over the large mouth. A small funnel, with a long stem, may be used if 
one can not obtain a tube like A. Then sink the tube, bladder part downward, 
into a large boitle of water until the level of liquid in the tul )0 stands at the same 
height as that in the bottle C. The tube may be readily secured in this position by 
passing it through a hole in the cork of the bottle. In a shori, time we notice that the 
liquid in A' begins t«) rise, and in an hour or so it stands as at b, say. This is an 
important result; see that we do not forget it, for it explains many things. The 
facts are that the liquids diftuse. Ihire water in both vessels would pass both in 
and out e(|ually, but the salt in solution in A' 4lin‘u80s very slowly. ISince the 
slower diffusible salt re])lace8 a jiart of the readily diffusible water, the total water 
coming in will be greater than the total fluid going out. Then there is evidently 
absorption of water and jiressure in A', w'hich foices the li(|uid up higher than in 
C. The lifiiiid in A' would continue to stand higher than iii(’ while this absorption 
goes <m, or until the salt be(;omes e<iually diffused. Thus we know that a strong 



ITow to illustrate OBiiio i'.. 



fertilizer solntion, or any solntion denser than water, se])arate(l IVom water by a 
memhrane, will absorb water. This is an instanec of that Avhieli physicists have 
named osmosis. It is osmotic action. 

6. The cell sap of the root hair aheorhs water from the soil htj osmotic action. — The 
experiment above detailed enables us to understand how the eonntless little root 
hairs act, each one like the tube A\ if tmly the whole surface of the tube A’ were a 
bladder membrane, or something acting similurl}^ ! 'fhe soil water does not contain 
mnch of Ahe land’s fertility; that is, it is a very w<‘ak solution. The active little 
root hair, on the other hand, is always filled with cell sap, a more concentrated 
solntion; hence soil water must be absorbed. 

7. The plant dbsorhs fertilizer solutions as long as they are used for the growth of the 
plant. — The fertilizers (salts) which are dissolved in the soil Avater also difluso them- 
selves, although slowly, through the membrane of fbe, root hairs, each ingredient 
tending independently to become as abundant inside the root hair as outside in the 
soil water, or to ho in e(iuilibrium within and without. Xow, once inside the loot 
hair, these absorbed fertilizer solutions pass on to root and stem and leaf to be 
utilized in growth. As long as they are used np, however, more must come into 
the root hairs, in order to restore the equilibrium. Thus those substances which are 
needed iimst come in as long as the land can furnish them in a soluble form. 
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8. Fleshy ineoes of root or stem mil absorb water from weak eolations and become rigid; 
in strong solutions such feshy parts will give up their water and become fexible . — We have 
illustrated absorption by an artilicial arrangement beeause the root hairs are so 
small that they can not be seen readily. But all parts of the root, even the fleshy 
part, can absorb some water; and to ex]>eriment further with this principle of 
absorption, we cut several slices of potato tuber about one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness, and let them lie in the air half an hour. Put a few of these slices into 
some of the strong fertilizer solution I, such as was used in A', fig. 3. Put other 
similar ineces into some of the very weak solution II. In about naif an hour or 
more we find that those pieces in the weak solution are very rigid or stiff (turgid). 
They will not bend readily when held lengthwise between the fingers. Compare 
these slices with those in the strong solution, where they are very flexible (flaccid). 
Tliis bending is evidently duo to the fact that those iu the strong brine have actu- 
ally lost some of their water. So the potato tuber could take in soil water from a 
solution which had dissolved a small amount of food; but put in too much such food 
material and the potato would actually lose some of the water whicli it held. 

The experiments which have been m^e not only demonstrate how the roots absorb 
water containing plant food, but they emphasize the fact that the outside solution 
must be very dilute i n order that water may be absorbed at all. The root hairs, then, 
absorb water which has dissolved only a small amount of plant food iQ^om the rich- 
ness of the soil, and not such rich solutions as the sap of the plant itself, and when 
solutions are absorbed each salt is taken up. 

9. I'he plant may be wilted, and even killed, by attempting to feed it fertiliser solutions 
which are too strong . — More carefully to test this matter relating to the use of strong 
solutions, we may make a very simple experiment. Secure a young radish plant (or 
almost any seedling with several leaves) and insert the roots into a small bottle con- 
taining some of the saltpeter solution I. In another bottle we put a similar plant 
with some of the weak solution II. Support the plant in the month of the bottle 
with cotton batting. After standing for a few hours or less will bo noticed that 
the leaves of the plant in the strong fertilizer solution begin to wilt, as in fig. 4. 
The plant iu the weak fertilizer solution, fig. 5, is perfectly rigid ami normal. This 
further indicates that the growing plant is so constituted as to be able to tbrivii 



upon very dilute solutions only. If we attempted to feed it strong fertilizer solu- 
tlons, these strong solutions would act injuriously, as they would take water from 
the plant, causing it to wilt. In fact, saltpeter seems to be most available for plant 
food when 1 ounce is dissolved in about 7 or 8 gallons of water. 

10, The injurious effect of strong fertilizer solutionsis knoumin practice . — In every- 
day practice we are already familiar with the fact above demonstrated. Everyone 
recognizes the value of wood ashes as a fertilizer; but no on^ would dare water his 
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valaable plante with lye, or sow his choice vegetable seeds on an ash bank, however 
well it might b( watered. If there is a potted plant at hand which is of no value 
we might remove some of the soL, add considerable wood ashes, water well and 
await the result. Try it ; or give it a lump of nitrate of soda. ^ 

11. The soil water is a very dilute Holution.— In reading lesson No. 2 the different 
kinds of water in the soil were mentioned, and it was stated that the water which is 
valnable to the plant is not the free water, but the thin lilm of moisture which 
adheres to each little particle of soil. Anyone who has drunk watnr from a tile 
drain knows that at least the free water which has soaked from the soil must con- 
tain relatively very little plant food, else our delk-ate taste would detect it Per- 
haps the lilm moisture contains a little more plant food than the free water, but the 
quantity of substances in solution is generally extremely minute, so that the soil 
water is readily absorbed by the plont. 

12. Moot ahsorptionmay continue in a soil that seeme to he dn/.— Not only is free water 
unnecessary for ordinary land plants, but the amount of film moisture present does 
not need to be very great. It is remarkable how dry a soil may feel to the lingers 
and yet afford sufficient water t<» maintain the plant. This may be readily studied 
with a potted plant or observed in the field 

13. The roots need air.— Corn on a piece of land which has been flooded by the heavy 
rains loses its green color and turns yellow. Besides diluting plant food, the water 
drives the air out ot the soil, and this suffocation of the roots is very soon felt in the 
general health ot the plant. The film moisture alone (hygro8(;opic, water) is best to 
insure proper aeration The value of tillage for aivation purposes has already been 
.mentioned in reading lesson No 2. Water plants and bog plants have adapted 
themselves to their particular conditions. They cither get their air by special sur- 
face roots or get it from thii Avater. 

14. The root must be warm in order to perform i/s/Mwe/bms.— Should tho soil of fields 
or greenhouHoa hemuch colder than the air, we would find a very had state of atfairs 
tor the plant. When in a warm atmosphere, or in a dry atmosphere, plants need to 
absorb much water from the soil, and the roots must be warm in order that the 
root hairs m^ be so active as to supjdy the water as rapidly as it is needed. If the 
roots are chilled, then the plant will wilt. We may try this experimentally with 
two potted jilants, as radish, coleus, tomato, etc. Put one pot in a dish of ice water 
and the other in a dish ot warm water, and keep them in a warm room. In a short 
time notice how stifi and vigorous is the one whose roots are warm. Perhaps the 
one whoso roots arc chilled is already beginning to show signs of wilting 

Vo. Roots excrete suhstanves which aid in dissolving plant food from some soil com- 
pounds whuhare insoluble in icafcr.— Ordinarily there would he in solution in soil 
water only those substances which are soluble in the water alone. The plant is not 
only provided tor absorbing what is already there in a soluble form, but it is also 
capable of rendering soluble small quantities of the insoluble substances present in 
the soil, and which may needed for plant food. The plant accomplishes this 
pin pose by means of certain excretions from the roots. In other words, not only 
does the plant absorb dilute solutions, but it gives off through its root-hairs small 
. j particularly cftrbonic acid and .an acid phosphate 

these acid substances may even oteh marble. Fig. 6, from Bailey’s Principles of 
Agriculture, illustrates this. “On a polished marble block, place a half inch of 
sawdust, ID which plant seeds. After the plants have attained a few leaves, turn 
the mass of sawdust over and observe the prints of tho roots on the marble.” These 
prints will he very faint' 

We believe that special credit should be given those who carefully and conscien- 
tiously answer and return tln^se qni/./.es. We are now considering tihe advisability 
of establishing a system whereby this may he done. This would oiiahlo us to give 
those who complete the 3 years’ course a certificate of graduation, which should 

regarded as a reward of earnest effort and a mark of the reading and thinking 

The reading course covers 3 years' study. There are 3 series of reading, each 
consisting of 5 lessons, and a review containing tho correct answers asked on these 
lessons. 


Series A discusses the soil and the plant. 

Series 13 takes up cattle-feeding problems. 

Series C is devoted to the principles of fruit growing. 

New readerH nhoiild beKin with Lesson 1 , Senes A . The lessons are published by 
the College of Agriculture, Cornell University, under the auspices of the Airrioul- 
tural College extonsiou fund. ® 


fComell reading course for farmers. Quiz on reading lesson No. 4 . February, 1901. By L. H. BaJloy.] 

[These questions constitute a supplement to reading lesson No. i (“How the 
food from the soil ’). Us purpose is to induce the reader to think 
carefully about what he reads. Answer tlie questions as best von can and retn™ tbi« 
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sheet to ns (2 cents postage). We want these answers in order that we may know 
what interest you are taking in the reading course and how much good you are get- 
ting I'roui Jt; and we want to help you when you do not understand the problems 
invohed. We are alter results, and do not care about the handwriting nor the 
grammar. These answers are for our own examination and are not to be made pub- 
lic. We should be glad of any comments on these lessons. Those who answer the 
questions will receive future lessons. 

When lesson No. 5 shall have been digest,ed we hope to .send you a sup)>leruontary 
lesson answering <|ueHtion8 in all lessons, and also suggesting how you may find 
out what fertilize, r your soil and crops need. 

A reading course for farmers’ wiv«‘H has been organized. It is a companion courso 
to ihi.s one. Those women who wish tt> join the course should send in their names 
at once iti order to receive the lirst lesson.] 

1. Do the root hairs finally be<‘ome roots, or do they stay on as the main root 
grows? 

2. Are there root hairs on old roots? 

3. On what part of the roots ar«' the root hairs? 

4. Where does the radish plant, which you grow in moss or between folds of cloth, 
get nourishment for making the root hairs? 

,5. Why do particles of soil adhere to a young jilant of wheat or cabbage when it 
is pulled up? 

0, What do you understand by solution? 

7. Give an exampb*, of a substance which will dissolve in water and one which 
will not. 

8. May materials which are insoluble in rain w'ater be soluble in soil water? 
Why? ((insult lesson 3.) 

9. Must all food materials in the soil be in solution before, the plant can use them? 


10. Does warming the water increase its power to make substances soluble? 

11. Write a definition of osmosis. (Consult dictionary or some schoolbook on 
]>hy8ic8 or natural philosophy.) 

12. Why does the soil wat<ir go into the root hair? 

13. Why does not the U<inid in the root hair flow out aliundantly into the soil? 

U. What would hapi»en i.‘ the liquid in the root hair and that in the surrounding 
soil were of equal density and constitution! 

ir». How is it that jdauts can live and grow in a soil which is dust dry? 

10. Can your soil bo so loose as to have too much air for the good of the plants? 

17. ]>o you iimh^rstaud that yon can smother th«i root as well as the top of the 
plant? How? 

18. At what season do you suppose that corn roots absorb the most moisture? 

19. At what 8e[isou do you have the least rainfall? 

20. If you knew that you would not have sufficient rainfall in August to main- 
tain your potato crop, how would you plan to secure the moisture? 

21. Name one way in which plants are injured by too strong dressings of ])otaflh 
or nitrogen ? 

22. If all the potash in your ciunfleld were to become suddenly available, what 
would happen? 
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23. How might you apply muriate of potuHh ho that strawborrv plauts wonhl bo 
injured! 

24. Would it be an easy matter to injure old apple trees Ity muriate of notaeb! 

Why! ‘ * 

25. If you put the fertilizer in the hill, will not the roots ^rf)w beyond and away 
from it, as the plant grows! 


(Name) . 

(Post-Odice) . 

The WiTNKHS. TjOSSOiis are not only written on the soil and what it eontaius, but 
also on how the plant gets its food from the 8«dl and how it gets its food from the 
air. Kt'.ading lesson No. 5, by li. M. Duggar, is a good Ham))ieof the leallets which are 
prepared on various subjects. The (piiz on reading lesson No. 5 may serve to indi- 
catii how the instruction is carried on. About 20,000 copies constitute an eilition. 

(The Ifisson and <iniz referred to are reprinted below:) 


[Cornell reading courHc /or farmers. Jasned liy College of Agricnhnre, Cornell tJnivcrsily, Ithaca, 
b' Y., in the months of November. December, .January, Februarv, nnd March. Reading lesson No. 
6, March, ]'.«)!, by l{ M Duggar. Se<‘ond <‘dUion.l 

HOW THE PLANT (JETS ITS l<’001> FROM THE AlU. 


Note. — I n this tr(*atment of tlm relation of the plant to the air onlv the higher or agrienltnral plants 
are refcTred U» 

1. Charcoal is largely carbon, and carbon enters abundanlh/ into the composition of all 
plants.— Half or more of the bulk of the tree, aside from water and the elements of 
water, is carbon. Wlien the tree is charred (or incompletely burned;, the carbon 
remains in the form of charcoal, riio ordinary cultivated plant has but two sources 
from which to obtain food — the air and soil. In a corn plant of the roasting-oar 
stage the water forms about W) per cent of the structure. There is, then, about 20 per 
cent c)l‘ dry matter reiiiaiuing aftei the water has been driven olf. In order to form 
some idea of what portion of the plant structure comes from the air, note that when 
such a coni ])hint is hurueil in air the amount of ash remaining is about 1 per cent 
of the total substance. 'Pliis ash consists of practically all of the fertilizers which 
we found in reading lesson No. 2 to come from the so’il with the exception of the 
nitrogen. The entire iiitrogoiious product forms about 2 per cent of tlie total green 
substance. It was driven off by the biiriiing. Next note what happens when a 
plant is burned without free access of air, or smothered, as in a charcoal pit. The 
mass of charcoal resulting is almost as large as the body oi' the plant. Carbon is 
the element now present which was not present in tlie ash. 

Charcoal is almost pure carbon, the ash jirerent being so small in proportion to the 
large amount ot carbon that we look upon the ash as an impurity. The fact is that 
the carbon and the elements of water (hydrt^gen and oxygon) make up more than 90 
per cent of the dry matter of the corn plant. 

The percentage of dry matter which comes from the soil may seem absurdly small, 
for we are constantly engaged in supplying fertilizers to the soil and never seem to 
trouble ourselves about tiiis importaut substance, carbon. It was an interesting fact 
that tlie carbon went off as a gas when the plant was burned in air. The carbon 
did not go off' alone, but it went off in connection with oxygen and in a form called 
carbon -dioxide gas, COj. 

2. The air contains a small percentage of carbon dioxide, but oxygen and nitrogen are 
the abundant eletnents. — The green plant must get its carbon from the air. In other 
words, much of the solid matter of the plant comes from one of tlie gases in the air. 
The air contains only about four-tenths of 1 per cent of carbon dioxide. It would, 
however, he very disastrous to animal life if this percentage were much increased. 

Carbon dioxide is often called foul gas.” It may accumulate in old wells, and an 
experienced person will not descend into such wells until they have been tested with 
a t()roh. If the air in the well will not support combustion, that is, if the torch is 
extinguished, it usually means that no wise man would care to breathe such air. 
The air of a closed schoolroom often contains far too much of this gas along with 
little particles of solid carbon. 

3. 1 he carbon dioxide of the air readily diffuses into the leaves and other grem parts of the 
plant.— The leaf is delicate in texture, and often the air can enter directly into the 
leaf tissues. ITiere are, however, special inlets provided for the diffusion of gases 
into the leaves and other green parts. These inlets consist of numerous jiores 
(stomates or stomata), which are especially abundant on the under surface of the 
leaves. The apple leaf contains about 100,000 of these pores to each square inch of 
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taie under surface. Through these stomates the outside air enters Into air spasis 

of the plant and, finallyi into the little cells containing the living matter* 

4. The green color of leaves is dw to a suhstanoe called chlorophyll. — PurchaM at the 
drug store about a gill of the poison, wood alcohol, ^cure a leaf of ^ranium or of 
any convenient plant which has been exposed to sunlight for a fepr hours anA put 
it in a white cup with sufficient alcohol to cover the leaf. Place the cup on the 
stove where it is not hot enough for the alcohol to take fire. After a time the col- 
oring matter is all dissolved by the alcohol, which has become an Intense green. 
This green coloring matter is dissolved chlorophyll. Save this leaf for a future experi- 
ment. 

In the living plant this chlorophyll or leaf-green is scattered throughout the green 
tissues in little oval bodies, and these bodies are most ahimdant near the upper surface 
of the leaf, where they can secure the greatest amount of light. Without this green 
coloring matter there would ho no reason for the large* flat surfaces which the leaves 
possess, and no reason for the. fact that the leaves are borne most abundantly out at 
the ends of branches, where the light is most available. 

5. Plants grown f/i darkness are yellow and slender and do not reach maturity. — Com- 
pare the potato sprouts which have grown from a tulter lying in the dark cellar with 
those which have grown normally in the bright light. The shoots from the cellar 
are yellow and slender. They have reached out that which they can not find, 
and when the eurboii which is stored in the tiiher is exhausted, these shoots will 
have lived useless lives. 

A plant which has been grown in, darkness from the seed will complete its life 
even in its infancy, although for a time the little seedling will grow very tall and 
slender. Light encourages the production of this green color; and it is evident that 
the light and this greeu color together have to do with the utilization of tlie carbon 
dioxide of the air. 

6. Carbon dioxide is absorbed by the leaf during sunlight and oxygen is given off. — Some 
proverbs are founded on facta. It is true that plants purify the air during the day. 
Under the influence of sunlight and the green color of the foliage, the carbon dioxide 
which enters into the leaf is absorbed by the living ]»arts, and with this absorption 
of carbon dioxide there is given off oxygen, which is necessary at all times to sustain 
life. 

Very carefnl experiments have shown that carbon dioxide is absorbed and that 
oxygen is given off by all green surfaces during the hours of sunlight. How this 
carbon dioxide, which is thus absorbed, may be used as food is a (iiiestion of much 
interest. 



1. Excluding light from a 2. The effect on the leaf, 

part of a leaf. 


7. Chlorophyll absorbs the energy of the sun^s rays and the energy thus obtained is used 
by the living matter in uniting the carbon dioxide absorbed from the air with some of the 
water brought up by the roots. The process by which these compounds are united is a com- 
plex one, but the ultimate result is starch. — The snow on black soil melts quickly because 
the black absorbs the beat of the sun. The green chlorophyll of the leaf absorbs the 
energy of the sunlight, and this energy affords a ))eoaliar vital force which enables 
the livinff matter of the leaf to unite carbon dioxide and water. No one knowa all 
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of tllli pmooM;. ond oor definHe knowledge of %}i» psodnct \>egh» 

wkoii Btftnd) 19 dopofdied ia the lea^ 

^^rok if compoiod ctf carbon, hvdiogen, and oaygen (CnEicOfr)^ Tbe engwJt end 
^0 woody subtianoet are Tory Bbsiuar to it In dompoiltlon. i^l weeeenbawawee aaca 

'’^^iSSg'iSilMSHtoh ftom the carbon and oiygra of wbon dloxUe ai^ fromtlM 
hydrogen and oxy^ou of the water there ii a sorplns of oaygon. It is thlo Oixygim 
whifih ift given off into the air. . . , , , . , , , 

The procesB of using the carbon dioxide of the air is known as carbon aioxide aMUm- 
lation, or photosynthesis. . , j ^ 

8. &tarcn is present in the green leaves of plants which haveoeen exposm tosunisffMi, am 
in the dark no starch can he formed from carbon dioxide. — Procure at the drug awre an 
ounce or so of tincture of iodine, dilute this considerably and pour a drop or two ou 
some ordinary starch paste or a slice of potato. The starch is colored blue or 
purplish-brown. This reaction is characteristic of starch. Now pour some of the 
iodine ou the leaf from which wo dissolve the chlorophyll in a previous experiment 
(p. 3). Note that the leaf is colored purplish-brown throughout. The leat contains 
starch. 


iSccure a loaf from a plant which has been in the darkness for about 2 days. 
Dissidve the chlorophyll as liofore, and attempt to stain this leaf with iodine. No 
pur])lish-biown c<dor is produced. A leaf kept in darkness contains no starch. 

'I ids demonstration may l)e made much more instructive in another way. Secure 
a plant which has Ix'en kept in darkness for 24 hours or more. Split a small cork 
and jnn the two lialves on opposite sides of one of the leaves, as shown in hfx. 1. 
ria(5e the plant in the snii light again. After a morning of bright siinshino dissulvij 
the ehlorophyll in this leaf with alcohol, as before; then stain the loaf with the 
iodine. Notice that the leaf is stained d<‘epl.v in all i)arts except in that part over 
which the cork was placed as in llg. 2. 4'hore is no starch in this area. Those experi- 
ments also make it evident tJiat the starch manufactured in the leaf may bo entirely 
removed during darkness. 

3. Ptont orparU of plants which hare developed no chlorophyll can form no starch , — 
Secure a variegated leaf of coleus, ribbon grass, geranium, or of any })lant showing 
both white and green areas. On a day of bright sunshine test one of these leaves by 
the alcohol and iodim^ method for the presence of starch. Observe that the parts 
devoid of green color haN <i formed no starch. However, after starch has oncio been 
formed in the leaves, it may then he changed and removed, to bo again formed jib 
starch in other parts of tlie living tissues. 

10. Starch is in hhe, form of insoluble granules — Whenever the material is carried from 
one part of the plant to another for purposes of growth or storage, it is changed to sugar 
biforoil can he transported, tViien this starchy material is transferred from ]dace to 
place, it is made soluble, change<l into sugar, by the action of a ferment. This is a 
process of digestion. It i.s much like the change of starchy foods to sugary foods by 
theealiva of the mouth. 

After being changed to the soluble form, this material is ready to be used in 
growth, either in the leaf, in the stem, or in the roots. With other complex prod- 
ucts it is then distributed throughout all of the growing parts of the plant; and 
when passing down to the root it passes more readily through the inner hark, in 
plants which have a definite bark. This gradual downward diffusion of materials 
suitable for growth through the iiiuor bark is the process referred to when the descent 
of sap is mentioned. 

11. The food from the air and the food from the soil unite in the living tissues . — The sap 
constantly passing upward from the roots during the growing season is made up 
largely ol the soil water, along with the salts which have bi'en absorbed in dilute 
solutions. This upwanl-moving sap is conducted largely by certain tubnlal colls of 
the young wood or of the woody bundles. These colls are never continuous tuboe 
from root to leaf; but the water passes readily from one coll to another in its upward 


course. 

The upward sap gradually passes to the growing parts, and everywhere in the 
living parts, particularly in the leaves and other assiniilatory tissues. It meets the 
product of fihotosyntbesis. Under the infiucnce of the living matter of the plant, 
this product from the leaves may unite with the nitrogen. A substance more com- 
plex than sugar is then formed, and gradually compounds are formed which contain 
sulphur, phosphorus, potassium, aud other elements, until finally living protoplasm 
is manufactured. Protoplasm is the living matter in plants. It is in the cells, aud 
is usually semifiuid. 

12. Starch and othir products may he stored up during one growing period to be used 
during the next scowort.— Although a plant strives to make a full amount of growth 
each season, it must also provide itself for developing a new crop of leaves and of 
fruit the next year, if it is to live more than a single season. It must also provide 
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for its offspring. Tubers (white potato), stems (cacti), and roots (sweet potato) 
generally serve as storage organs for food. Thick, fleshy leaves, as in the century 
plant, which live <luriug many seasons, may also serve as storage organs. 

The peach tree blossoms and sets its fruit usually before the leaves are open. In 
fact, the food stored up one season h.-is a most important influence in determining 
the crop of the next year. Bearing this in mind, one appreciates the value of keep- 
ing the leaves free from fungous and insect injuries throughout the growing season. 

13. Plants need oi ifijen for reftpiralion, just as animals do. — So fjir we have referred 
especially to the carbon dioxide of the air. To most plants the nitrogen of the air is 
inert, and only serves to dilute the other elements;, but the oxygen is very necessary 
for all life. We kiujw that all animals need this oxygon in order to breathe or 
rcHpii‘(‘. In fact, they have become accustomed to it in just the proportions found 
in the air, and this is now best for them. 

When animals breatlm the air onee they make it foul, because they use some of the 
o.xygoii and give ofl more carlnm dioxide. Likewise all parts of the plant must have 
a constant 8U])ply of oxygen. Roots need it, and this has already been emphasized 
in reading lesson No. 4. 

The oxygon ]>a88e8 into the air spaces and into the living protoplasm, entering into 
chemical combinations, the end product of which is carbon dioxide, as in animals. 
It is interesting to note that the air spaces in the leaf are equal in bulk to the tis- 
sues themselves. As a result of the use of this oxygon alone at night, jdants give 
oil carbon dio.xule just as animals do. ITaiits respire ; hut since they are stationary 
and more or less inactive thoy do not as a rule need so much oxygen as animals, and 
they do not give off so much carbon dioxide. 

Luring the <lay plants use so much more of the foul gas carbon dioxide than of 
oxygen that plants are said to purify the air. The carbon dioxide which jdants give 
ofl' at night i.s very slight m coinjiarison with that given olf by animals; sti that a 
few plants in a sleeping room in-ed not disturb one, more than a family of mice, j>er- 
ha])8. Blauts usually grow most rapidly in darkiniss. 

14. The plant has an important connection with the water vapor of the air. — In addi- 
tion to obtaining much of its food snpjdy from the air, the plant has an imjiortant 
relation to the humidity of the atmosphere. Cut off a succulent shoot of any plant, 
stick the end of it tlirongh a hole in a cork, and stand it in a small bottle of water. 
Invert over this bottle a large-mouthed bottle (as a fruit jar), and notice that a mist 
soon accumulates on the inside of the glass. In time drops of water form. Tho 
plant gives ofl water from its leaves and from other succulent parts. 

It has been uientioniMl (hut the jd.'iiit takes its food from the soil in very dilute 
solutions. Then much more watiT is absorbed by the roots than is used in growth ; 
and it is this surplus water wliich is given off from the leaves into the atmosphere 
by an evaporation pro<*oss known as transpiration. 

Transpiration takes jdace more ahimdantly from the under sni’I'aces of leaves and 
through the pores or stomates. It has been found that a sunllower jdant of the 
height of a man during an active period of growth gives off more than a quart of 
water per day. A large oak tree may transpire 1.50 gsUlons per day during the sum- 
mer. For every ounce of dry matter produced it is estimated that from 15 to 25 
pounds of water mmst ]>asa through tho plant. 

15. When the roots fad to supply to the plant sufieient water to equalize that transpired 
by the leaves, the plant wilts.—Txampirntion from the leaves and delicate shoots is 
increased by all of thecoinlitions which would increase evaporation, such as higher 
temperature, dry air, wind, etc. 

The stomates are so (ionstructed that they open and close with the varying condi- 
tions of the atmosphere, attempting to regulate transpiration. However, during 
periods of drought or of very hot weather, and especially dining a hot wind, the 
closing hf these stomates can not sufficiently jjreveut evaporation. I'he roots may 
be very active, and yet fail to absorb sufficient moisture to oijualize that given off 
by the leaves. As an ultimate consequence of this tho plant wilts. Any injury to 
the roots, or even chilling them, may cause the plant to wilt. On a hot, dry day 
note how the loaves of corn “ roll toward afternoon. Early the following morning 
note how fresh and vigorous the same leaves appear. 

The wilting of a plant is due to the loss of water from the cells. Tho cell walls 
are soft, and collapse. A rubb'^r balloon filled w'ith air or water is firm and rigid. 
In the woolly parts i»f the plant the cell walls may be stiff' enough to support them- 
selves, even though the cell is empty. 


[Cornell reading couthc for funuers. Quiz on reading losson No. 6. March, 1901, ’ By L. H. Bailey.] 

[These questions constitute sujiploraent to reading lesson No. .5 (“How the plant 
gets its food from the air”)- Its purpose is to induce the reader to think oarefnil 
about what he reads. Answer the questions as best you oau and return this sheet 
to us (2 cents postage). Wo want these answers in order that we may know what 
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interest you are taking in the reading eoiiree and how ranch good you are getting 
from it; and we want to help yon when you do not understand the problems involvea. 
We are after results, aud do not care about the handwriting or the grammar. These 
answers are for our own examination and are not to be made public. We should be 
glad of any comments on these lessons. This is the last regular lesson for this season. 

Next month we lioi»e to send you a supplementary lesson containing correct answers 
to all the questions in the 5 lessons. It will also offer suggestions as to how to 
experiment to find out what fertilizer your soil needs. Some general remarks will 
be made respecting the results which have been attained in the reading course. J 

What projjortion of its substance does the plant secnrc' from the soilf 

What tmc, substance <»r coniponnd is taken in most profusely by the plant'/ 

How dites the }>laut get its water — throiigb roots or leaves? 

In what juirt of the jdant does the w.'iter ascend — tlirongli the young wood or 
between the hnrk and wood ? 

Where does the, ])lant get its e.arhon ? 

}Ii»w doe-^ it take in its nitroge,n — hy roots or leaves! 

Wliere, is the, st.ireh mjiniifai'tnre^I f 

Kr(un wlnit substance is the starch iinule? 

Of what elements is starcli composed? 

Into what is starcli largely changed before it is transporteil ? 

What use is made of the sugar-containing material during trans])orta( ion ! 

'I hrough wliat jiart of the plant does this e,arhona<*e,ons material (or “ elaboi .'(,ed 
sap’) pass? 

The root takes in water containing food : Can it use this food material directly in 
making root growth i Explain. 

W'hy is starch stored in seeds and tulMTS? 

Is 8tar<*h stored in twigs in the fall! 

Are the (lowers of jieachos and other early blooming plants fed from foml taken 
in at the root at the time, or from materials stored in the twigf (Think how the 
potatoes sprout iu the bin.) 

Will mulching the roots of a]>oach tree with straw when the ground is frozen delay 
the blooming in the spring! 

Soil water holds very little food for plants; the roots must take in enormous 
quantities of water. Wliat becomes of soimi of tbi.s water? 

Ts the water whieli cva)mrates from the soil of any diieet use to the ]>laut? 

The plant needs water, it sweals it out (transiiires). How sliall we manage so 
that the jdant can have all the water it needs? 

Write down all the BuhstanveK (or materials) you know’ which the jdant must 
have in order to live ami grow^ 

• 

Which one of these does nature sujiply in sufficient abundance, without any 
thought on your part? 

What ones can yon helji nature to snjijdy? 

Name all the congenial conditions (or ageneies) which the jdant must have in 
order to be comfortable and to grow. 

What ones of these can you help nature to supply or maintain? 

(Name) , 

Post-Office . 
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The Witness. The Life History of the Toad was the first leaflet issued on animal 
life. The object in printinjf this leaflet was to interest the teachers, and to illus- 
trate how one of the most common (to some repulsive) animals could be used to 
interest children in tlie study of animal life, and to impart a desire for informa- 
tion. A most interestin;; leaflet by Anna Bostford Comstock, Some Tentmakers, 
has gone to several editions. If I should select one that has attracted most attention 
it would 1)0 the first one named. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiLLirs.) Have yon anything further to add? — A. Since we are study- 
ing agricultural education, 1 think it might be well to call your attention to the 
fact that one man on the I'arin, by reason of horse )) 0 wer and labpr-saving imple- 
ments, is now able to produce from 4 t<» 10 times as much as one man could in the 
early days. Corn is now raised entirely without the use of the hoe; formerly it w'as 
not only planted with the hoe, but hoed from 3 to 5 times during the season. 
Formerly but 1 horse or ox, or at most 2, were used to till the soil; now it is not 
uncommon to see 5 (w (i horses hooked to a gang plow. One horse when used in till- 
ing the soil is o<|ual to about 10 men, and the cost of its labor is about one-half that 
of a man, so each additional horse that can be used to advantage in the team multi- 
plies the real ]»ower of the man from 10 to 20 times. Economy in the use of machinery 
and horses is best illustrated in the harvest fields of the great wheat districts. From 
2() to 30 animals are not infrequently hitched to a combined machine which cuts, 
thrashes, and cleans from two to four thousand bushels of wheat per day. But 3 to 
4 men are required to o}»erate this harvestor. It will be soon hov\^ great is the 
economy in these modern days on the farm as compared with the early days when 
the wheat was reaped with sickles and thrashed with flails and cleaned with the win- 
nowing basket. 

I believe these and similar factors have so e<;onomi7.ed human labor on the farm 
that only about oue-fourth to one-tenth as many men are required to produce a 
given amount of food and clothing products as form«irly, and that herein lies the 
great reason for the tendency of the boy to leave the farm for the city. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Legislation respecting Davenport, 133 

Pure food law, necessity of Harrison, 117 

Uniformity desirable - Davenport, 134 

ISeeda - Davenport, 133 

Africa, European ownership in . . Grant, 147, 148 
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Courses of study in Harris, 45; Davenport, 136-138 
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Abuses of Dabney, 182, 188 

Described Frissell, 85, 86, 88 

Disappearance of, gradual Dabney, 184 

Effect of, on tenants Dabney, 184 

Law— 

Georgia DuBois,167 

South Carolina Harrison, 114 

Repeal of, recommended Miller, 123, 124 

New slavery Dabney, 183 

Origin of Dabney, 178, 179 

Results of . . - - Du Bois, 163 

Croppers, definition and conditions Du Bois, 162 

Dairy industry, soils, effect on Dabney, 1^ 

Denominational schools, South Carolina Harrison, 110, 111 

Department of Agriculture favors improvement of public roads Harris, 36 
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Agricultural classification of popnlation * Du Bois, 160 
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Illiteracy of population Du Bois, 161 

Occupation of inhabitants Du Bois. 162 

Public schools Du Bois, 161 
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South Carolina, conditions in Simpson, 103, 104 

Policy of people toward Harrison, 109 
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Expenditures for Simpson, 102 

Increase in Du Bois, 173 

Methods and facilities in . Gaines, 141 

National aid for, favored Wright, 203, 206, 207, 210 

Need of Grant, 146-152 

Universal, effect of common schools . Harris, 16 

Public, advocated Dabney, 193 
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Effects of combination. (See also Labor; Prices; etc.) 
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“BgOT^ 0 ^^^® Co^^®<l®racy” - ... Du Bois, 160 

Electrical engineering, course of, at Clemson College Beaty, 03 


England: 

Inventions in Harris, 16 
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Experiment stations True, 60, 61; Davenport, 187 
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Criticism and valuation of work True, 62. 64, 65 

Georgia, location of Wrignt, 207 

Hampton Institute Frissell, 81, 88 

Hatch Act, how provided by Davenport, 185 

History and statistics True, 60, 61 

Legislation, influence upon True, 68 
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Experiment etations— Continned. Page. 

Methods, crops, and industries, improvement by. True, 68, 64 

Negroes, benefit to Wright, 202, 203, 20.V208, 210 

New York State Roberts, 224 

Protection against fraud True, 62 

Fall Biver, Hass., textile school at Brooks, 76 

Farmers’ Alliance, Texas and Georgia, work in Grant, 145 

Farmers’ institutes: 

Georgia, patronized by white farmers. Wright, 206 
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Statistics, general True, 55 
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Decrease in size in South Dabney, 181 

Increased acreage of, Geprgia Wright, 201 

Labor, South CaroUna, demand in Harrison, 115 

South Carolina, wages in Harrison, 112 

Dougherty County, Ga Du Bois, 163 

Value of, in South Dabney, 181 

Fertilizers: 

Adulteration of Davenport, 133 

Necessity and cost of, South Carolina Harrison, 118 

Foods (see also Adulteration of foods): 

Hygienic effects, study of Davenport, 138, 139 

Meat, increase of consumption and price Harris, 48 

Negroes, Dougherty County, Ga Du Bois, 165, 166 

Products should be properly labeled Davenport, 133, 134 


Foreign-born: 

Lowell, Mass. , separate schools Smith, 71 , 72 

Conditions of Smith, 71 

New Bedford, Mass Brooks, 77 

Schools, interest in Smith, 73 

France, inventions of, compared with those of Great Britain Harris, 15 

Franco-Pnissian war, effect on education in Europe Harris, 8 

Fruit, raising of, in South Dabney, 184 

George, Henry, theories of Harris, 6 

Georgia: 

Agriculture, methods and conditions Du Bois, 162 

Counties of, as provincial communities . Du Bois, 168 

Crop lien law, discussed Du Bois, 16t 

Dougherty County. (See Dougherty County. ) 

Educational facilities of .. Gaines, 141 

Emigration, laws of, forbidding soliciting of Gaines, 140 

Experiment station of - Wright, 207 

Farmers’ Alliance Grant, 145 

Local governments in Du Bois, 167, 168 

Mortgage system Du Bois, 163 

Negroes— 

Conditions on farms Wright, 200, 203 

Dougherty County, detailed report as to conditions Du Bois, 159, 170 

Farm labor Wright, 199 

Policy toward _ Gaines, 140 

Population Du Bois, 159 

Peach production Dabney, 184 

School fund of Du Bois, 161 

Schools— 


Negro, condition of Wright, 208, 204, 206 

Compared with white Du Bois, 174 

Private Du Bois, 174 

Public- 

Facilities Du Bois, 172, 173; Wright, 204 

Increased interest in Dabnev. 192 

Textile Brooke, 76 

White farmers, intelligent class Wright, 208 

Wire-grass region, conditions in Wright, 200, 208 

School of Technology, textile department established Brooks, 76 

State school commissioner Dn Bois 174 

Tax laws Du Bois, 174 
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Benefits of education received at ; Wrighi, 198 

Cost of instruction ‘ Wright, 198 

Courses of instruction Wright, 198, 204 

Experiment farm Wright, 198, 199 

Funds.- Wright, 198 

Graduates Wright, 199 

Industrial training Wright, 198, 199 

Students and teachers Wright, 198, 208 

Germany: 

Education general in Winter, 66 

Industrial and commercial conditions Beaty, 97 

Industrial chemistry, experts in - Beaty, 95 

Industrial schools . . Beaty, 98 

Productivity, remarkable increase in Harris, 18 

Progressiveness of - ... . Beaty, 97 

Technical education system and its effects Winter, 66, 67, 68 

Textile schools, description of Brooks, 76 

Great Britain. (See England.) 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute . True, 69 

Board of trustees Frissell,82 

Cost of buildings - - Frissell, 82 

Departments and courses described Frissell, 78-81 

Domestic science department Frissell, 80, 81 

Experiment stations - Frissell , 81 , 83 

Faculty.. Frissell, 79 

Farms', work on - Frissell, 83 

Finances and support of Frissell, 78 

Graduates, demand for Frissell, 82, 83 

Work in after life Frissell, 87 

Indian students Frissell, 78, 79, 82 

Markets for products Frissell, 88 

Night school Frissell, 80 

Organization and character Frissell, 78, 81, 82 

Students Frissell. 78, 79, 82 

Trade school of Frissell, 80 

Hatch fund, how divided Simpson, 103 

Hay, increased jiroduction of, in the South Dabney, 180 

High schools: 

Increase of. Harris, 40, 41 

South Carolina, need of . Simpson, 106 

Higher education: 

Increase of Harris, 40 

South Carolina, ample Harrison, 109 

Hogs, comparative production of, in Southern States Dabney, 178 

Home life, proper environments and teaching Beaty, 96 

Hours of labor, South Carolina farms Harrison, 112 

Housing of negroes, Dongherty County, Ga Du Bois, 165, 166 

Illinois, legislation as to adulteration of products Davenport, 134 

Illinois, Agricudtural College of Davenport, 135, 137 

Illiteracy: 

Negroes, Dougherty County, Ga Du Bois, 161 

South Carolina Simpson, 103,106; Miller, 118, 119 

Immigration, Southern States ^ Frissell, 90 

Indians : 

Education of Harris, 40; Frissell, 82 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, students at Fnssell,82 

Negroes compared with Frissell, 88 

Industrial education (see also Industrial schooU) Harris, 8-16, 39, 46 * 

Advantages Beaty, 96-98 

Apprentice system, comparison with Harris, 40 

General education, influence on industry Harris, 8 

Ideal, discussed Beaty, 96 

Public schools, advantages of Winston, 127 

Texas, conditions in Grant, 145 

Necessity of Harris, 61 

Negroes - Gaines, 141,142 

Number of. In South Dabney, 197 
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Industrial ^ucation— Continued. Page. 

South Carolina, school for women Simpson, 104 

Southern States Frisaell, 83, 84; Grant, 146,147; Dabney, 191 ’ 107 

Naedof Beaty, 98 

Workingmen, advantage to Beaty, 97 

Industry: 

Problems, discussion of : Harris, 40, 47 

Productivity of in different countries Harris, 9-13 

Progress, relation to education ... Dabney, 194, 195 

Relation to technical education Dabney, 176 

Intemperance: 

Condemned Derrick, 158 

Negroes, Georgia Wright, 209 

Interest rate, South Carolina Harrison, 114 

Intermarriage of races not favored Dabney, 186, 187 

Interstate Commerce Law, suggested amendments to . . _ Harrison, 115-116 

Inventions, foreign countries, compared with United States Harris, 15 

Jews: 


Farmers, northern Alabama . . Dabney, 179 

Merchants, Dougherty County, Ga Du Bois, 163 

Junior Naturalists’ Clubs, New York Roberts, 220 

Kingsville, Ohio, educational experiment at Harris, 38, 86 

Lahor (see also Neqroea): 

Diversification of Harris, 12, 13 

Farm labor, South Carolina Harrison, 112, 115 


Hours of, South Carolina _ . Harrison, 112 

Skilled labor . Miller, 119, 120, 121, 122 

South Carolina, how considered before the war Simpson, 101 

Labor organizations: 

Negroes, admitted Winston, 182; Du Bois, 175 

Excluded Grant, 145, 146; Dabney, 188, 189 

Laboring class: 

Capital, attitude toward Harris, 47 

Condition of Harris, 49; Harrison, 112,118 

Land Grant Act, relation to agricultural colleges Davenport, 135, 136 

Lee, Robert E. Estimate of technical education Dabney, 196 

Legislation. (See special subjects.) 


Live stock: 


Feeding, study of Davenport, 134, 135 

Increased raising of, in South Dabney, 1 80 

Lowell, Mass.: 

Corporations, capital and finances of Smith, 69, 71 

Factory operatives, changes in Smith, 72, 73 

Foreign-bom population Smith, 71 

Schools, system of Smith, 73 

Textile industry, conditions Smith, 69-74 

Lowell Textile School: 


Aim and object of education 

Departments and courses 

Fast black dye, developed 

Females at 

Origin of 

State appropriations for 

Students and graduates 

Working of 

Machinery: 

Agricultural, discussed 

Effect on cost of living 

On production and labor 

Manual training: 

Advantages of 

Courses in, statistics of 

Experimental stage of development 

Maintenance of, reasons for 

Necessity of 

Objects of 

Public schools, should be taught in 

Statistics as to pupils’ courses, etc 


Smith, 72 

Smith, 68,69; Crosby, 74 

- Smith, 69 

- Crosby, 75 

Smith, 69 

- Smith, 70 

Smith. 70, 71, 73; Crosby, 74, 75 
Crosby, 74 

Roberts, 243 

Harris, 48 

Harris, 12, 13, 15 

Harris, 39 

Harris, 16-33, 51 

Harris, 51 

Harris, 51 

Simpson, 104 

Smith, 68 

Dabney, 198 

Harris, 16-33, 61 
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Manual training— Continued. PMse. 

School for negroes in Kansas Winter, 68 

South Carolina, application to Miller, 118 

United States compared with foreign industria schools Harris, 61 

Manufactures: 

American, should handle American products Harrison, 116 

Increase of labor employed in Harris, 14, 16 

Raw material should embrace all Harrison, 109, 114, 116 

Southern States early : Miller, 119 

Markets: 

Foreign, improvement of : Smith, 72, 78 

Home, advantages of Harris, 33 

Marx, Karl, book on capital Harris, 6 

Massachusetts (see also 

Corporations, law in respect to . . . . Smith, 71 

Education in, comparative development Dabney, 198, 194 

Influence of system . Harris, 34, 36 

Law of Smith, 71, 72 

Industrial conditions compared with those of Tennessee Dabney, 193, 194 

Productivity of, compared with that of United States *. Harris, 46 

School fund Du Bois, 161 

Textile schools, modeled after German schools Brooks, 77 

Meat, increase of price and consumpt on Harris, 48 

Metayer system, defined Du£k>is,162 

Miration to cities, discussed. . Roberts, 242 

Milk, adulteration and purity of Davenport, 133 

Mississippi, “dry” counties of Derrick, 158 

Money renters, definition and conditions Du Bois, 163 

Morrill act: 

Relation to agricultural colleges Davenport, 135, 136 

Scope of Simpson, 102-103 

Morrill fund, division of Simpson, 103 

Necessity for increase of Simpson, 106 

Mutton, raising of, in South Dabney, 183 

Napoleon Bonaparte, first advocate of education by the State Winter, 66 

National Educational Association Winter, 68 

Nature study: 

Advantages Rol >ert8, 219, 220 

Cornell leaflets, Junior Naturalist clubs Roberts, ‘2 1 4-218, 220, 221 , 236-240 

Teachers’ classes in New York ^ . . . True, 65 

Training of teachers “Roberts, 226 

Negro education; 


Auvckuwu Duuwio - xiivrriH, oo; luo 

Advocated Frissell.SS.HO; Salter, 152-153; Derrick, 157 

Colleges for, in Southern States Derrick, 168 

Georgia, conditions in Du Bois, 174; Wright, 203, 204 

Wire-grass region Wright, 201 

Graduates, callings of Grant, 161 

Ignorance of educational status Wright, 201 

Increase of Du Bois, 178 

Industrial education, necessity of Winston, 129 

Schools- - - Gaines, 141 , 142; Dabney, 191 

Inferiority of colored schools to white schools. Georgia Du Bois, 174 

. Needs of - Gaines, 140, 141, 142 

Public schools, condition of Frissell, 90 

Public sentiment relative to, in South Frissell, 90, 91 , 92; Du Bois, 178 

School population of, South Carolina. ^Miller, 118 

South Carolina, policy of State toward Simpson, 104 

South, conditions generally Harris, 86, 39; Grant, 150 * 

Statistics relating to Harris, 87, 88 

Teachers, advanc^ schools for Ha^,86 

StdaiT of colored, as compared with white teachers Miller, 118 

Texas, school facilities Grant, 144, 146 

United States Government aid for, advocated Du Bois, 174 

Obligations toward Winter, 68 

Negro Problem: 

Description of Winston, 180-182 

Key to solution Frissell, 84; Dabney, 186 
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Negroes: Page. 

Adaptability of Miller, 121 

Agriculture- 

Classification of those engaged in Dii Bois, 160 

Condition of those remaining on farms Derrick, 155; Du Bois,’ 170 

Cotton raising . . . . ^ Du Bois] 163 

Efficiency in Dabney, 186-188 

Farm rents in Dougherty County, Qa Du Bois, 163 

Money renters, conditions Du Bois, 163, 164 

“ One-mule farm conditions on Du Bois] 163 

Principal producers of South Grant] 147 

Beneficiary societies among Pu Bois] 171 

Business capacity, lacking in . . Grant] 151 

Characteristics of Frissel.Ol; Miller, 121; Winston, 127; 

Gaines, 140, 141; Salter, 152-153; Derrick, 155; Dabney, 187, 188 

Chinese, compared with Winston, 130, 131 

Churches, influence among ... Du Bois, 171, 172 

Cities and country districts compared Gaines. 142,143; 

Derrick, 156-157; Dabney, 184 

Class legislation opposed Grant, 147, 148 

Colonization Fris8ell,87.k),9(),91 

Opposed Fri8sell,91; Gaines, 143; Grant, 145, 149; Derrick, 157 

Color, classes of, in Dougherty County, Ga Du Bois, 169 

Condition Derrick, 155; Du Bois] 166 

Efforts of Southern people to improve _ Dabney, 195 

Marked improvement Grant, 1 50, 1 51 ; Wright, 204] 205 

Slavery and freedom compared . . Frissell, 85; 

Winston, 129-132; Derrick, 158; Dabney, 186 

South generally Gaines, 142 

Cotton-mill operatives Salter, 154; Dabney. 191 

Cotton raising, labor in Harrison 113 

Crimes of, Dougherty County, Ga Du Bois] 167 

Dougherty County, Ga., detailed report regarding Du Bois, 159-170 

Education. (See Negro education.) 

Emancipation- 

Condition after Dabney, 186 

Effects Winston, 128; Dabney, 186, 190; Wright, 199 

On labor and negroes . Dabney, 1 77, 1 78 

On Southern whites Dabney, 190 

Emigration, Georgia laws prohibiting solicitation of Gaines, 140 

Fpming population, proportion of, in Georgia. . Wright, 202 

Financial condition, Dougherty County, Ga Du Bois 166 

Food of, Dougherty County, Ga Du Bois, 165] 160 

Homes of, Dougherty County, Ga Du Bois, 165, 166 

Improved Grant, 150, 151 

Ignorance of Simpson, 103; Derrick, 158 

Immigrants, compared with foreign Dabney 192 

Indians, compared with Frissell, 88 

Industrial conditions, comparison of old and young .^.. Wright, 202 

T - GTant]l48 

Indiwtry, proper place in Dabney, 187 

Inferiority of - Winston, 130, 131, 132 

Intemperance of, in Georgia "V^right, 209 

Intermarriage of races, legal prohibition Dabney 189 

‘‘Jim Crow” lemslation, denounced Salter, 152, 153] 154 

Labor organizations. (See Labor organizations.) 

Laborers- 

Compar^ wi^ white Harrison, 1 13, 1 14, 115; Grant, 145, 146 

O^^ition with white Grant, 145! 146 

Georgia Wright, 199 

“■; i Dabney, 186, 187; Wright, 201 

Iixed wage, classes and conditions of Du Bois 163 

Skilled. Instances of 

Slave labor compared with free ’Wriiyht’ 

Value as - 


.202 
Dabney, 185 
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Negroes—Continued. Page- 

Land ownership - Derrick, 155, 166, 157 

Georgia - . Wright, 201, 203 

Dougherty County Du Bois, 164, 169, 170 

Increase Dabney, 191 

Owners, proportion of .* Dabney, 184 

Should be encouraged Wright, 202, 203 

Towns compared with country districts I)u Bois. 170 

Wealthy owners, instances of - . . . . Du Bois, 1 70 

Manner of living in Dougherty County, Ga - - Du Bois, 165, ICC 

Mechanics, work as - Grant, 148 

Merchants, employment as - Grant, 151 

Needs, discussed - - Frissell, 91 ; Derrick, 156 

New Y ork City, restrictions against - - - - Winston, 131 

Occupations of, Dougherty County, Ga Du Bois, 162, 170, 171 

Opportunities for - Winston, 128 

Physicians and lawyers - — - - - Grant, 1 51 

Politics, relation to - Frissell, 91 , 92; 

Grant, 148-150: Du Bois, 167; Wright, 267. 209 

Population of, in South - - - - - ‘Dabney, 184 

Progress of . .. . Frissell, 89, 90; Gaines, 142; 

Grant, 149, 1,51; Salter, 153; Derrick, 155; Dabney, 188, 189 


Race prejudice— 

Discussed Grant. 146, 147 

Condemned - Gaines, 143 

Reasons for Grant, 148, 149 

Remedies for Derrick, 156 

Universality in South denied Derrick, 155 

Race troubles, cause of .. . Frissell, 89, 91, 92; Derrick, 155 

Dougherty County , Ga. , free from Du Bois, 1 66 

Remedial legislation for, suggested Wright, 210 

Sea Isles, condition on Sal^r, 153 

Slaves, maintenance and value of Wright, 199 

Social equality with whites, no desire for . Salter, 153 

Southern development, influence on, with Winston, 128; Dabney, 192 

Suffrage- 

Constitutional amendment, North Carolina Winston, 128 

Discriminations in voting - Un Bois, 173 

Edncational qualification for Winston, 128; Wright. 20i', 209 

Effect of - Dabney. 190 

Taxable property of, Georgia. - Wright, 200, 201 , 202, 208 

Towns, migration to Bois, 169 

Trades, not inclined to learn FrisseU, 90 

United States Government, legislation for, suggested Salter, 154 

Wages - Du Bois, 170 

Compared with white Grant, 145 

Women, three types of Salter, 153 

New Bedford, Mass.: 

Foreign- born population of Brooks, 77 

Textile industries at - Brooks, 77 

New Bedford Textile School, described Brooks, 76, 76 

New England: 

Schools, work of W inter, 67 

Teachers Winter, 67 

Technical education, need of Winter, 68 

New York City, restrictions against negroes in Winston, 131 

New York State: 

Agricultural instruction and nature study Roberts, 21 9-221 • 

Agriculture, promotion of Roberts, 214, 222-224 

Cooperative experiments in Roberts, 221 

Cornell University, work of Roberts, 211, 212, 223, 224 

Experiment stations Roberts, 212, 213, 224 

Private agricultural schools Roberts, 224 

Reading courses for farmers Roberts, 214-220, 225, 240 

Teachers’ classes True, 66 

Newspapers: ‘ 

Characteristics, American and foreign Harris, 5, 6 

Creatmrs of public opinioh Harris, 5, 6 
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North Carolina: Page. 

Colleges Wipston, 126 

Compulsory education favored Winston, 127 

Educational conditions Winston, 125-127 

Higher education Winston, 126 

Negroes, early status of — . - . * Winshm, 131 

School facilities - - Winston, 126 

Suffrage, constitutional amendment Winston, 128 

North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts: 

Federal aid, need of Winston, 126 

W ork of, described W inston, 1 25, 126 

North Carolina University: 

Work discussed - Winston, 126 


Occupations: 

Division of population in, gainful Harris, 13, 14 

List of - Harris, 46 

Ohio, educational experiments in Harris, 33, 36 

“One-mule farms,’’ conditions on . Du Bois, 163 

Overproduction, discussion of . . Harris, 89 

Parochial schools, permitted at Lowell, Mass ymith, 71 

Pauperism: 

Causes in United States and Great Britain Harris, 16 

Decrease of, in United States . . 1 Harris, 49 

Plant food, availability of- ... Roberts, 213 

Plantation stores, described Miller, 124 


Politics, negroes, relation to Frissell, 91, 92; 

Grant, 148-150; Du Bois, 167; Wright, 207, 209 


Portuguese, thriftiness of 


Brooks, 77 


Potato culture Roberts, 222 

Private schools: 


Georgia Du Bois, 174 

South Carolina Harrison, 110, 111 

Productivity of industry: 

Comparison of, in different countries Harris, 9, 18 

Massachusetts and Tennessee Dabney, 1 93-195 

Influence of steam and labor-saving machinery on Harris, 12, 13 

Public opinion: 

How created Harris, 6 

Newspapers, influence of Harris, 5, 6 

Public schools: 


Agricultural education in True, 54-58 

Benefits of Dabney, 192, 193 

Consolidation, results of Harris, 35, 36 

Cotton mills, in connection with, South Carolina Harrison, 116 

Courses of study in Harris, 50, 51 

Defects of , * Dabney, 192, 193 

Federal aid, need of, in South Miller, 118-121 

Georgia, condition and standing Du Bois, 172, 173; Wright, 203, 204, 206 

Dougherty County . . . Du Bois, 161 

Sentiment relative to system Du Bois, 174 

Industrial education in, benefits from Winston, 127 

Statistics of Harris, 16-33, 51 

Laws, codification of, for the several States Harris, 51 

In the several States Hams, 1 , 2 

Lowell, Mass Smith, 73 

Manual training in Harris, 16-33, 51 

Bural| improvement of Harris, 33, 34, 35 

South Carolina, system in Miller, 117, 118 

Southern States, system in Dabney, 193, 193 

Transportation of pupils to, free Harris, 34-36 

United States, comparison with foreign countries Harris, 6, 7, 8 

Universal education in, effect of . Harris, 16 


Railways: 

Commission, South Carolina, powers Harrison, 1 1 5 

Discriminations of Harrison, 114,115 

Governmental supervision of, advocated Harrison, 115 

Taxation of, in South Cajolina Simpson, 105; Harrison, 109 

Reading, importance of Harris, 5 

Rice, United States, production of Wright, 202 
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Pa«e. 

Roads, improvement of public Harris, 86 

Russia: 

Government policy after Crimean war Harris, 8, 9 

Home productions of Harris, 9 

Industrial ideas carried out in United States Winter, 67 

Industrial system Winter, 67 

School attendance: 

Average, discussed Harris, 2^, 3, 4 

Enrollment of pupils in United States Harris, 43-44 

South Carolina Miller, 118 

School fund: 

Georgia, division of Du Bois, 178 

Georgia, how raised - Du Bois, 161 

South Carolina, how divided Sii^on, (103) 

Schoolhouses, negro, in Georgia Wright, 308 

School life, proper environment and teaching Beaty, 96 

School population, percentage to total population Harris, 4, 6 

School year: 

Average in Southern States * Derrick, 158 

Increase in south Harris, 4 

Length of Harris, 4 

North Carolina Winston, 136 

South Carolina Simpson, 103, 104 

Effect of lengthening Simpson, 105 

Schools. {See Industrial schools; Private schools; Public schools; Textile school; 

Technical schools; Trade schools.) 

Science: 

Effect on industrial development Dabney, 196 

Natural, advantages of its study Harris, 15 

Preceded by technical progress Dabney, 196 

Relation to technology Dabney, 196 

Scientific agriculture, restoration of fertility by True, 59 

Sea Isles; 

Financial system of Salter, 153 

Negroes on Salter, 153 

Seeds, sale and adulteration Davenport, 133 

Sheep industry in South Dabney, 183 

Skilled labor Miller, 119, 130, 131, 123 

Slave pension law, ignorance concerning Gaines, 144 

Slavery: 

Blighting effect of Winston, 137-128 

Domestic advantages and effects Dabney, 190, 191 

Effect on agriculture Dabney, 190 

Industrial condition of slave States compared with free States. Dabney, 185, 186 
Labor- 

Compared with free labor Dabney, 185, 186; Wright, 302 

Industrial system, characteristics Dabney, 184 

Payment for loss of slaves, not favored Wright, 208 

Pensioning of former slaves, not favored Wright, 308 

Sale of slaves generally opposed by Southern planters Dabney, 176, 177 

Valuation and maintenance of slaves Wright, 199 

Socialism, effect of newspawrs on question Harris, 6 

Soils, increased fei*tility by diversified farming Dabney, 184 

Soutu Carolina: 

Agriculture, condition of Harrison, 111-115 

Laws criticised M^er, 128, 124 

Child labor Harnson, 112, 116 

Colleges Simpson, 104, 108 

Federal appropriation, need of SimMon, 104, 108 

Conditions before the war Miller, 118, 119 

Cotton production in Harrison, 111-118 

Crop lien law, criticised Miller, 128, 124 

Denominational schools Harrison, 111 

Educational conditions in Simpson, 104-107; Harrison, 108-111 

Farming systems Harrison, 111, 113 

Female labor on farms Harrison, 113 

EUgher education, appropriation for Harrison. 109 
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Soutli Oarolina— Continned. Page. 

niiteracy Miller, 118, 119 

Intelligence, degree of Simpson, (103) , 106 

Interest rate Harrison, 114 

Labor, conditions of Harrison, 111-115, 116 

Demand for Harrison, 115 

Lien law of Harrison, 114 

Living expenses in Harrison, 1 12 

Negroes, school population of Miller, 118 

Poverty of Miller. 117, 121 

Private schools : .. Harrison, 110 

Public-school system Harrison, 108-111; Miller, 117-119 

Benefits of Simpson, (104) 

Railroad commission Harrison, 115 

School funds of Simpson, (103) 

School year of .. . Simpson, (103-104) 

Taxes— 

Limit reached Miller, 117, 118, 119, 120 

Railroad property Harrison, 10.1 

School Simpson, 10.5; Harrison, 108, 109; Miller, 117, 118 

Teachers of Miller, 118 

Technical schools in Simpson, ( 107) 

Wages of farm labor .. Harrison, 112 

Women’s industrial school in Simpson, 104 

Southern States: 

Agriculture— 

Adajjtability for diversified crops . Dabney, 178 

Conditions in ... Dabney. 181-183 

Production of various articles Dabney, 178 

System before the civil war Dabney, 177 

Education- 

General conditions. Du Bois, 173 

Cooperation of whites and blacks in maintaining facilities. . Gaines, 141 

Expenditures for Simpson, 102 

Federal aid advocated for Du Bois, 174 

Needs of Simpson, 104; Grant, 140, 152 

System of Games, 141; Dabney, 192, 193 

Emancipation of slaves, effect of ..... Dabney, 178 

Farming class, condition in 1 870 . . Dabney, 178 

Tendency to go into the cotton mills Harrison, 111, 112 

Pood products, production of Dabney, 177 

Fruit raising, adaptability for ' Dabney, 184 

Immigration to Frissell, 90 

Best class of immigrants Dabney, 192 

Industrial advantages and needs Beaty, 97 

Industrial revolution, causes of Dabney, 183 

•Industrial schools Frissell, 83, 84; Grant, UtM 47 

Manufactures, early Miller, 119 

Need of Beaty, 97, 98 

Negroes. (See Negroes,) 

Prosperity of, before the war ... Dabney, 177 

R^iwcesof Simpson, 104; Miller, 120; Dabney, 107 

School year, average duration Derrick, 158 

Scientinc and technical education, recent development in Dabney, 197 

Sheep industry in Dabney, 183 

Technical education Dabney, 197 

Textile schools in \ . Brooks, 7*6 

Towns, distribution of white and colored population Du Bois, 169 

, Steam power, influence of, on productivity of industry Harris, 13, 13 

Suffirage. {^Negroes,) 

Suw, world production of Harris 13 

*<Tag tax,” South Carolina .V Harrison, io9 

Taxes: 

Laws, Georgia, condemned Du Bois 174 

^oportion paid by each race, South Carolina ! ” Harrison! 110 

Scope of Simpson 108 

Sob^l. North Carohna Winston, 128 

South Carolina Simpson. 105; Harrison, 108-110; Miller, 117, 118 
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Teachers: 

Nature study, training for Bobeit8,ddl 

Negro, Georgia Wright, SOi 

New England, number in * Winter, 6' 

SjJaries of, South Carolina Miller, 111 

Technical education: 

Advantages and desirability Harris, 89; Winter, 66-68; Simpson, 107, 10< 

Europe, success in Winter, 6' 

First principles of Beaty, 9( 

France, conditions in Winter, 6' 

Germany, advance in Winter, 66, 67, 61 

Government support of, favored Winter, 66, 67, ^ 

Industrial progress, basis of Dabney, 17< 

Morals and manners, effect on Winter, 67-61 

• South Carolina, necessity in Simpson, 107-101 

Technical schools: 

Advantages of Beaty, 96, 

Application of term 1 Brooks 7' 

Division of . , . Dabney, 195, m 

Trade schools distinguished from ^ . Brooks 7' 

Technology, relation to science .7'.' Dabnev 191 

Tenant farming: ^ ’ 

•Injurious effects in South Dabnev 

South Carolina Harrison! 115 

Tennessee: 

Education in, compared with other States . . Dabnev 193 19^ 

Tnrlriaf-tnul -rs v 


Texas: 


Farmers’ alliance in 

Industrial education in 

Negroes, medical association of 

Property in 

School facilities 

Text-books: ' 


Grant, 14£ 
Grant, 141 

— Grant, 151 

- . Grant, 14( 
Grant, 144, 141 


Agricultural 

Free, States in which furnished 
Textile education: 


Davenport, 13? 
.. Harris, 33, 34 


Advantages of 

Benefits from 

Defined 

Efforts to develop 

England 

Textile industry: 

Balance of trade in 

Increase of 

Lowell, Mass., conditions in 

Markets for 

Textile schools: 


Smith, 7S 

Simpson, 107,108 

Brooks, 71 

Smith, 79 

Smith, 6S 

Smith, ^2 

Smith, 72 

.... Smith, 69-72 
Smith, 74 


Advantages of 

Clemson College, South Carolina, work in 

Fees of, on the Continent 

Georgia 

Germany, appreciation of 

Model for- 

Great Britain 

Mills, should be near 

Necessity of : 

Purposes 

Trade schools: 


Brooks, 76, 77 
. Beaty, 94, 95 
.. Brooks, 76 
.... Smith, 69 
... Brooks, 76 
. . Brooks, 77 
Brooks, 76, 77 
... Smith, 69 


impson, 104 


... Smith, 68 


Advantages of 

Hampton Institute 

Technical schools, distinguished from 

Transportation) free school 

Tuskegee Institute 

Pounding of 

Value of plant 


.. Brooks, 77 
.. Frissell,80 
.. Brooks, 77 
Harris, 34^6 
— True, 59 
.. Fri8flell,88 
.. Pri8sell,84 
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Odlsges, appropriation for, advocated Simpson, 104, 108 

Saucation. appropriations for Davenport, 185-187 

BeeponsibUity for Winter, 66 

Hatch fund, object and division of Simpson, 102 

Negroes, duty to . Winter, 68 

National legislation suggested Gaines, 144; Salter, 154 

Productive capacity of Harris, 9-12 

Schools, national aid suggested for... Harrison, 110; Miller, 117-121; 

Winston, 126, 127; Derrick, 157-158; 

Du Bois, 174; Wright, 203, 206, 207, 210 

^ Voting, discriminations at'ainst negroes in Du Bois, 173 

Wages: 

Colored and white labor . . Grant, 145 

Farm labor, South Carolina - - y Harrison, 112 

Increase of : ... . . Harris, 49 

South Carolina . . Harrison, 112, 113 

Wars, effect of, on poor of Great Britain Harris, 16 

Washington, Booker T.: 

Educational policy . . Winter, 68 

Tuskegee Institute, work in . Frissell, 83, 84 

Wealth: 

Education, relation to Harris, 8, 16, 39, 45 

Western and Atlantic Railroad, owned by Georgia ...... Du Bois, 161 

Wheat, comparative production of, in Southern States . Dabney, 178 

Wire grass, uses of Wright, 200, 208 

Wire-grass region, Georgia: 

Conditions in . Wright, 200, 201 

Labor in... . Wright, 200, 208 

Population, increase of . . . Wright, 208, 209 

Wisconsin; 

Dairy school True, 53 

Farmers’ institutes in True, 55 

Wisconsin, University of, described Davenport, 139 

Women: 

Education of , increase Harris, 46 

Labor on farms, South Carolina . - . Harrison, 112 

Wool, increased production of, in the South Dabney, 180 

Worcester, Mass., industry of Dabney, 195 
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